












CHANGING THE WORLD'S 


STANDARD OF ACCURACY. 


Seiko gives you elegance with accuracy by incorporating all the vital 
quartz components Into a smaller, ultra-thin case. But without sacrificing 
any of the accuracy and dependability you expect from a quartz timepiece. 

Seiko's expertise in every phase of the watchmaking process makes 
it possible for Seiko to exercise a unique quality control system through 
every step from design to completion, and to make ao^ ;^rt of any Seiko 
watch—so we're never limited to any particular size c^ffifape. That's why 
Seiko can achieve these luxuriously thin dress modelslil| men and Wcanen. 
They're the most elegant quartz watches you can buy. And 
years ahead of any other quartz watch manufacturer". Seiko 5; 






What It Means 

To the Editorx 

1 am well aware of ihc Italian po¬ 
litical situation (June I4|, being Italian 
born and educated. What really scared 
me was the title on your cover, "The 
Red Threat," and, abiwe all, the cover it¬ 
self Somehow I don’t see the whole sit¬ 
uation as entirely negative 

Either the Communists could come 
to power and eventually burn them¬ 
selves in the prtx;ess, as has been the 
case of every government in Italy, or 
they would gam power and choose not 
to relinquish it when the time comes Ei¬ 
ther way, they would provide a cleat- 
cut case of 'democratic development" 
for all nations to see and to learn 
from 


Communism” can only exist behind the 
shield of the free world, 1 suggest that 
they break their link with Moscow 

Thomas R Sykes 
Norman. OUa 

If the Italian Communists were 
elected, they would prove once and for 
all, by the time their term of office is 
up, that they are as incapable of solving 
Italy’s problems as all of the others pre¬ 
ceding them Amazing, the mystique of 
the hammer and sickle 

Paul Kurm 
New York City 

While over two-thirds of the eligi¬ 
ble voters stayed away from the U S pri¬ 
mary elections, thousands of Italian em¬ 
igrant woikers sacrificed earnings and 
comfort to vote in the elections of June 
20 In which country is democracy more 
meaningful and alive'' 

James and Suianne Cowan 
Highland Park, Mich 


does not fit the requirements of proph¬ 
ecy '‘For as the lightning flashes and 
lights up the sky from one side to the 
other, so will the Son of Man be in his 
(Luke 17 24) 

But if Moon IS correct and these are 
the last days, there is another prophecy 
that would apply to him "Then if any¬ 
one says to you, ‘Lo, here is the Christ!’ 
or 'There he is’’ do not believe it For 
false Christs and false prophets will arise 
and show great signs and wonders, so 
as to lead astray, if possible, even the 
elect” (Matthew 24 23-26) 

R S Parson 
Washington, D C 

I believe in upholding the right Ui 
practice your religion freely as granted 
in the Bill of Rights However, I don't 
feel it should be at the cost of Amer¬ 
icans’ losing the right to think, a right 
Moon seems determined to take away 

PJ Engel 
PeekskiU N Y 



In either case, they would lose in the 
long run, and the rest of the world would 
finally understand what Communism 
means and what it really stands for 

{'The Rev • Mono Pacini 
New York City 

fur fear of the expansion of Com- 
, j' sm in Western Cuiope stems not 
from Its supposed threat to demtwracy 
—we have supported several totalitarian 
leaders sympathetic to U S commercial 
interests—but from our assumption that 
Communism would eliminate capital¬ 
ism and individualism, the "American 


Another F.D.R.? 

1 am a liberal Democrat, and I have 
given Jimmy Carter my time and sup¬ 
port for the past four months He is not 
my ideological dream, but no one, to my 
mind, has given him much comiietition 
as a candidate There is a lot more to 
this man than his critics give him cred¬ 
it for and, barring any catastrophe, he 
will be the Rtxisevelt of the ’70s and 
’80s 

Boh Einkel 
San Francisco 

While 1 may not necessarily be “for” 
him. Carter will be elected President by 
a sweep reminiscent of 1936 

Jose[ih E Palmei 
Indianapolis 

Jimmy Carter says he wants to le- 
duce and reform the massive federal bu¬ 
reaucracy if Carter is serious, he is in 
the wrong party Democratic Congresses 
have worked tirelessly since 1933 to 
build the huge bureaucracy that Jimmy 
now opposes 

Do Amciicans really want less bu- 
leaucracy"' If so, the best hope would 
be to elect Ronald Reagan as President, 
plus a Republican Congress Carter may 
be a nice guy, but he can’t change a don¬ 
key into an elephant 

Frank C Woths 


Up Yuba 

I take offense at the comparison your 
reporter made of Yuba City to some¬ 
thing "right out of American Giaffiti" 
(June 71 I have lived in Los Angeles, 
Washington, DC Miami, Dallas, 
Cheyenne and many more places too nu¬ 
merous to mention Without putting 
those places down, because each has 
something different to offer, I believe 
Yuba C ity has about the miist to offer 

We have miles of orchards and rice 
fields and fields of flowers Yuba City 
a fresh, smart, small town with man^ 
churches and good schools and teach* 
ers (one of whom died in the tragic ao^ 
cidcnt with our childreni Believe it cKt 
not, we even have art galleries, tenni^xj 
courts, a country club, golf course, sevEtj 
eial good restaurants and many lovely^ 
homes We can ski in the breathtaking 
Sierra Mountains and sail in the bcau</1 
tiful Pacific Yet in one short sentence'i 
youi leporter conveyed the impressioit 
that Yuba City is a lackluster town, ana 
we who live here resent it 

(Mrs ) Jiarlene Koepkf' 
Yuba City, Cahf^ 



Miki’s Message 


It was highly encouraging lo read 
Prime Minister "Takeo Miki's "Message 
to America” (June 14| In these diffi- 


way 

Btuce Macmillan 
Nashville, Tenn 

What if Communists were to par¬ 
ticipate in an Italian government'' In 
that case. Parly Secretary Enrico Ber- 
lioguer has asserted “Who could pre¬ 
vent us from following our own path ' 
The frontiers are what they are " This 
statement implies that nato might de- 


Vanport, Pa 

Moonrakers 

I wonder if the Moonies" motto is Ar¬ 
beit macht fret —working makes you 
free Sound familiar’’ 

David l^pin 
New York City 

If I were persuaded that the end of 


cult times for liberty one of our closest al¬ 
lies IS remaining strong and keeping us 
friendship with America Japan, unlike 
many who have been smothered by ei¬ 
ther apathy or Communism, has shown 
to the world that demtxiracy for all its 
shortcomings is the best system in the 
long run 

Bruce James Dyke 
Methuen. Mass 



How in the world are 
medical institutions in St. Louis and 
231 other cities fighting rising costs 
with NCR computer systems? 




Helping medical institutions fight rising 
costs IS nothing new for NCR. We were do¬ 
ing It even before the use of radiology 

t In St. Louis, Missouri, hospital man- 
i agement techniques have vastly im¬ 
proved. Medical institutions such as 
Deaconess Hospital and 
Lutheran Medical Center 
use NCR computer sys¬ 
tems to process all vital 
^ healthcare information 

Patient, financial and 
medical data is put 
; curbing ad- 

ministration costs, 
■■lllijM helping control the 


use of facilities and providing hospital 
management with the necessary sys¬ 
tems to monitor and control the full 
range of hospital activities 

Today, more than 22,000 NCR com¬ 
puter systemc are serving businesses, 
institutions and governments in over 
100 countries. These organizations 
receive solid returns from investments 
made in NCR systems. 

At NCR, we're committed to help your 
business succeed m spite of rising 
costs 


C R 


Complete Computer Systems 




MARKET WEEK 


i' On » volome of 95^76,646 shares, 
M^ ihe New York Stock Exchange Com- 
poate closed at SS.35, up .06 for the week 
ending June 25. The Dow Jones 30 stock 


industrial average 

was 999.84, 

down 

2.04. Standard ® Poor’s 500 stock in¬ 

dex was 103.17, down .59. Among sig- 

nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 


You’re looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils. 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can. 




CARE 

.960 First Avenue .. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 6. There were some awkward moments 
during Australian Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser’s state 
visit to China last week, but his hosts' hospitality was boun¬ 
tiful. indicating that the Chinese found Fraser s visit highly 
congenial Significant embarrassment stemmed from the un¬ 
intended release of a verbatim transcript of a conversation 
between f-’raser and China’s Hua ICuivfeng The transcript 
had Fraser voicing his doubts about Indonesia’s “present re¬ 
gime’’ and also questioning the “effectiveness" of U S for- 
eigiv policy. For its part. China was so heavyhanded in its 
anti-Soviet propaganda that preceded the visit that the am¬ 
bassadors of the Soviet Union and all but one of the Eiast- 
bloc nations boycotted the arrival ceremonies. Fraser’s trip 
underscored Australia’s broadened commitment to closer re¬ 
lations with Asian countries 

THE WORLD; p. 17. The noting in South Africa, which 
took the lives of at least 176 people and resulted in an es¬ 
timated $40 million in property damage, has abated, but 
the reverbeiations continue “Unless the whites change their 
policy," says a black South African businessman, ‘ there is 
bound to be another explosion—-and anothei and another ’’ 
It seems likely that South African officials will modify the Af- 
rikaans-language requirement, which sparked the Soweto 
riots Whether the government will also take steps to re¬ 
form police procedures that had so much to do with the 
spread of the noting remains to be seen, 
p. 18. Last week’s elections in Italy appear to have settled 
very little. The Christian Democrats are likely to form a gov¬ 
ernment. probably including the Socialists, who still hold 
the political key despite losses in both houses. But the new 
government may be as short-lived as the last, and new elec¬ 
tions within a year could be a distinct possibility 
p. 20. A four-year-old government decree aimed at barring 
possible subversives from public service jobs i.n West Ger¬ 
many has stirred controversy both within the country and 
among Germany’s neighbors West German Author Hein- 
ilch BdlJ deplores the “new generation of hypocrites, toadies, 
opportunists, cowards and intimidated individuals, who will 
possibly be more obedient than the Hitler youth. ” 

THE UNITED STATES; p. 26. America is girding for its big 
200th anniversary celebration this weekend. The sails of 
225 ships from around the world will billow in New York 
, haihor, as vessels gather for what promises to be a mem- 
, mUe spectacle. Britain’s Queen Elizabeth will participate 
ttaeatemuat edeteations in Washington and PhiladeF 


country’s mood seems surprisingly optimistic. The econo¬ 
my IS getting stronger, the divisivcne’ss of Watergate has 
been buried, and the recently concluded presidential pri¬ 
mary process has buttressed the feeling that America’s po¬ 
litical institutions are healthy 

p. 30. Some 400.000 new immigrants, representing one- 
fifth of the annual increase in the U S population, come to 
Amenca every year, seeking economic opportunity, a bet¬ 
ter life for their children, oi political freedom An immi¬ 
gration law passed about a decade ago has changed the 
pattern of immigration to the U S. Mexico today sends more 
immigrants to the U S than any other nation The Phil¬ 
ippines and Korea rank second and third 
p. 39. When a female cadet at America’s Kings Point Mer¬ 
chant Marine Academy was found in bed with an upper¬ 
classman, the academy pressured the girl into resigning but 
allowed the man to graduate The academy's onesided ac¬ 
tion raises the possibility of sexual discrimination 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 43. The U S Government cir¬ 
culated a “flash” estimate last week that real G N P growth 
in the second quartei might be around i'/i Such a growth 
rate would be far below the first quarter's si/zling 8 ex¬ 
pansion rate, but economists are not alarmed by the second 
quarter's more modest pace Most think that continued ex¬ 
pansion through 1977 is likely 

p. 44. An export boom in Japan is beginning to worry the 
nation’s trading partners Talk of revaluing the yen is once 
again in the air. but Prime Minister Miki argues that Ja¬ 
pan’s trade surplus v/ill narrow as domestic expansion gets 
under way In the meantime the Japanese government is 
moving to incteasc imports 

p. 45, U S expenditures for research and development have 
declined during recent years, but some significant new in¬ 
ventions are still coming out of American laboratories A 
light bulb that will last for ten years was recently patented, 
as was a toothless gear America also still dominates the 
field of computer technology, wheie the tiny silicon chip 
has opened up a number of important new possibilities Sci¬ 
entists are paying increasing attention to energy lesearch 
The Boeing Co has a contract to develop a 10 million-wati 
power plant using mirrorlike heliostats to catch the sun’s 
rays and reflect them to a central receiving lower where the 
heal will be used to drive a tut bine 

SPORT: p. 55. Some 2,000 cyclists plan to celebrate Amer¬ 
ica’s Bicentennial by bicycling across the U.S on a 4,250- 
mile route that avoids major hi^ways and glides through 
two UJS. parks, five rntyor historic sites and 23 national for- 
eiHi& Alo^ the way, “failoe iniu" have been established. 




AUSTRALlA/COViR STORY 


A Search for Trade and Influence in Asii 


Scrambling down an embankmenl 
on China's Great Wall last week. Aus¬ 
tralian Prime Minister Malcolm Fraser 
suddenly began to lose his footing on a 
patch of loose debris Fraser caught him¬ 
self, waved away offers of help from 
nearby aides and proceeded to deal with 
the problem in down-to-earth fashion, 
as they do on his sheep farm at Nareen 
in western Victoria. Doffing his walk¬ 
ing shoes. Fraser descended from the 


the new policy perceptions that prevail 
in Canberra Australia’s Prime Minister 
was affirming to his hosts, his country¬ 
men- and the rest of the world—that 
last December’s change in governing 
parties would deepen rather than divert 
Australia’s thrust toward Asia. Togeth¬ 
er, the two visits added up to a new Aus¬ 
tralian quest for both trade and influ¬ 
ence on a continent that almost daily 
grows more important to Canberra. De- 


was released to the press. It indludw 
samples of Fraser frankness that cot£d 
prove deeply embarrassing, includinlH 
his doubts about “the present regime’'^ 
of Indonesia and the “effectiveness” of 
U.S. foreign policy during the current i 
state of American domestic politics. 
Wailed Sydney’s Australian Financial 
Review. "Come home. P M , before you 
starts war ” 

Indeed. Fraser’s own domestic po- 



AUSTRAIIAN prime minister MALCOLM ERASER & 

Affirming to hosts, countrymen and the woi 

Great Wall wearing only a pair of heavy 
gray woolen socks 

On his two-week visit to China and 
Japan. Fraser had encountered slippery 
spots of a different sort—the diplomatic 
variety, which could have led to far more 
serious consequences than a backside 
slide down an embankment But as he 
wound up his first major visit outside 
Australia and headed home eaily this 
week, his footing seemed sure At home, 
he had established a solid if unspectac¬ 
ular record during six months in office 
Abroad. Fraser had put his country in 
a better position with both Japan and 
China, the two major powers in Aus¬ 
tralia's Asian future 

Time was when Australian Prime 
Ministers automatically emplaned for 
London and Washington for their in¬ 
ternational debuts. The priority position 
t IWpg and ggfi 


WIFE TAMARA SXPLORINC THE GREAT WALL DURING THEIR STATE VISIT TO CHINA 

Id that the notion's Me, est ,n Asia has been deepened rather than diverted. 


dared Fraser in Peking "I believe our 
mutual interests are becoming clearer 
and more clearly realized by both of us ” 
The Prime Mimsiei's quest was not 
without Its quirks Fiaser rarely hesi¬ 
tates to voice concern over the ^viet 
Union's worldwide military buildup, 
and his presence m Peking gave Chi¬ 
nese officials new opixirtunities for anti- 
Soviet propaganda The nonstop screed 
against Moscow had grown so virulent, 
even before Fraser touched down at Pe¬ 
king airport, that the ambassadors of the 
Soviet Union and all the East-bloc na¬ 
tions except one (Rumania) boycotted 
Fraser’s arrival. It was a serious snub 
in diplomatic terms and scarcely bodes 
well for Australia’s future relations with 
the U.S.S.R. Moreover, through an al¬ 
most comic botch by the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s staff, the verbatim transcript of a 
private negotiattag^ion between Fra- 


litical wars could begin when he does re¬ 
turn. Though his trip abroad reaffirmed 
the Asian initiative undertaken by the 
previous Labor government (see box), in 
almost every other direction Fraser has 
served notice that he intends to reshape 
the foreign policies of his predecessor, 
Gough Whitlam Fraser is especially 
anxious to strengthen ties with Wash¬ 
ington. and was careful to schedule the 
traditional Washington visit for later 
this month before leaving on his 
traditional Asian foray. DomesticaUy,' 
he is in the process of a massive and <m- 
troversial decentralization campaign. 
Though the Laborites have so far re-, 
mained sullenly silenced by the shock 
of their defeat (see box), neither they ndr 
Australia's powerful trade Unions W 
likely to allow Fraser to proceed oh ma 
present course for very long without 















; $9r vMth ft pieftftftht and profitable in¬ 
terlude abroad before the battle is joined 
at hme. His Tokyo talks with Prime 
Minister Takeo Miki produced a far- 
ranging economic agreement designed 
to expand even further the already flour¬ 
ishing trade between Japan and Aus¬ 
tralia {Time. June 28). Following these 
negotiations, Fraser boarded Japan's fa¬ 
mous 130-m.p.h. “bullet” train for a 
weekend of sightseeing in the medieval 
capital of Kyoto. Wandering through 
the city’s narrow old streets and grace¬ 
ful temples gave the P.M. a chance to 
try out a souvenir of his Japanese visit: 
a U.S $588 Nikon F2 Photomic pre¬ 
sented to him shortly after his arrival. 
With that camera, and another 35-mm. 
unit that Shutterbug Fraser had planned 
to use on the tour, draped around his 
neck, the P.M. looked every bit the pro. 
But it turned out that he had been hoist¬ 
ed by his own f-stop- in accordance with 
a Fraser-instituted rule prohibiting gov¬ 
ernment employees from accepting gifts 
worth more than U.S S250, the P.M. 
agreed to pay the difference to the Aus¬ 
tralian treasury 

Mile-Long Tour. Pursuing a less ex¬ 
pensive interest. Fraser, who owns 8,000 
acres of farmland at Nareen, inspected 
■ a rice farm near Kyoto and even Uxik a 
turn at operating a mechanical cultiva¬ 
tor. Wife Tamara dutifully trudged with 
him through the soggy paddyfields Ac¬ 
tually, back home the prosperous Fra¬ 
sers are more likely to he found roaring 
around their property on a high-pow¬ 
ered motorcycle than doing the farm 
chores 

Heading for China after a week in 
Japan, the Frasers abandoned the pub¬ 
lic transportation they had previously 
been using and took over a chartered 
Qantas 707. Economic considerations 
were involved in Fraser's visit to Peking, 
as they had been in Tokyo Australia's 
slake in the China trade is growing; in 
the first four years after Canberra rec- 
ognb.ed the People’s Republic, two-way 
commerce between Australia and Chi¬ 
na more than quadrupled (from U.S $98 
million to U.S, $422 million). But Fra¬ 
ser’s interest in talking with the new Pre¬ 
mier Hua was clearly more political 
than economic Hua reciprocated by giv¬ 
ing Fraser seven hours of his time 
—more attention than he has provided 
any other visiting foreigner since he was 
installed in office three months ago. 

In Peking, the Prime Minister’s par¬ 
ty received a standard but nonetheless 
spectacular airport welcome from their 
Chinese hosts. After a recognizable ren¬ 
dering of Waltzing Matilda by a Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army brass band, Fra¬ 
ser was taken by Hua for a mile-long 
tour around a field where a teeny-bop¬ 
per honor guard had been assembled; 
4,000 girls, ten to 14 years old, waved 
Australian and People's Republic flags 
and rhythmically chanted slogans like 
“Warm welcome to our distinguished 
gurats.” Amid the din of shouting and 
of colmed banners, the normally 


Goodbye to the Yellow Peril 

“Dam the celestial flood before the gold fields of Australia felix become the prop¬ 
erty of the Emperor of China and of the Mongolian and Tartar hordes of Asia.” 

Such was the |»tition of one John Pascoe Fawkner to the Victoria state legis¬ 
lature in 1851, calling for the exclusion of Chinese laborers, who were then buying 
$7.50 steerage tickets from Hong Kong and flocking to the ore fields of Australia. 
The all but empty continent that Australia’s first white settlers had waded ashore 
to in 1788 seemed by the mid-19lh century to be threatened by “hordes” of Asian set¬ 
tlers. Demand for cheap labor had drawn an influx of Chinese indentured ser¬ 
vants, and gold rushes brought thousands more The reaction, from white suprem¬ 
acists like Fawkner, set the tone for a century of Australian attitudes toward Asia. 

Linked umbilically to Britain and shielded by the Royal Navy, Australians min¬ 
imized their contacts with the Asian continent. Australian newspapers invoked 
the Yellow Peril in Spenglerian teims One of the first laws pass^ by the inde¬ 
pendent Parliament in 1901 was the Immigration Restriction Act, which enshrined 
a “White Australia” policy by forcing would-be Asian immigrants to demonstrate 
their skills in such European languages as Swedish and Polish. 

Over the years, the identity of the Yellow Peril changed with the dynamics of 
Asian politics The Chinese threat subsided, the Japanese military threat grew, to 
be replaced anew with the threat from Communist China In the early 1960s, some 
Australians saw peril in the proximity of over-populated, restless Indonesia. The 
British protective blanket had been rent irreparably by the Japanese torpedo bomb¬ 
ing of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse off the Malaya coast in 1941, and from 
then onward, Australia looked to the U S to fend off the "ihreai from the north ” 

When Asian “threats” were quiescent. Australian leaders virtually ignored the 
contment. Sir Robert Menzies. the longest-serving Prime Minister of the century, re¬ 
garded Asia as something to fly over en route to audiences with the Queen and crick¬ 
et matches at Lord's His successor. Harold Holt, vowed that Australia would go 
“all the way with L B J..“ and dispatched draftees to Viet Nam. 

Australia’s orientation shifted abruptly when Gough Whitlam led the Aus¬ 
tralian Labor Party to victory in 1972 Not only did Whitlam disengage from Viet 
Nam and recognize China. North Viet Nam and North Korea, he also encouraged 
Australians to think of themselves as “part of Asia." Whitlam vowed: “1 am not pre¬ 
pared to allow the bridges that have been built to the countries of Asia ... to be un¬ 
dermined by the stigma of racism " 

Some of Whitlam's “bridges ” were flimsy. Relations with Japan were sorely 
strained by what the Japanese regarded as Australia's "raw-materials nationalism,” 
which seemed to threaten the continuity of Aussie ore supplies for Japan’s voracious 
smelters Immigration policies remained biased, admitting Cypriot peasants on 
equal or better terms than those granted to Indonesian computer programmers. 

But a profound and probably irreversible change has taken place. Australia 
has discovered Asia; the fascination is growing Australia has become a major back¬ 
er and big brother to the Association of Stmth East Asian Nations (ASEAN). Can¬ 
berra increasingly dispatches its most sophisticated diplomats to the north. 

The previous government’s program to ease Australians into Asia may indeed 
have been oversold There is still a deep cultural and historical chasm between 
“the Lucky Country” (as the title of a popular novel once described Australia) and 
its neighbors to the north. But whatever conflicts Australia may have with its 
Asian neighbore in the future, the Yellow Peril is at last being laid to rest 





ivWrved Frasers appeared td be genu¬ 
inely moved. 

Hua, who has lost 20 lbs. in his elev¬ 
en weeks in office and all but wallows 
in his unaltered Mao suits, was host that 
evening at a banquet for 600 guests in 
the Great Hall of the People near T’ien 
An Men Square. Deftly helping the Fra¬ 
sers to morsels of sea cucumber, pigeon 
breast, chicken with dates, fried prawns 
and fresh litchis, Hua proposed toast af¬ 
ter toast to “friendship and understand¬ 
ing” between China and Australia. To 
affirm these sentiments, guests had their 
choice of a sweet Chinese red wine, a 
frothy local beer and superproof mao tai. 
Australian songs on the band's music 
list were On the Road to Gundagai, Click 
Go the Shears and Botany Bay. a tune¬ 
ful ditty that tells the story of convicts 
leaving England for an Australian pe¬ 
nal colony. Informed of the latter song's 
background, a Chinese official smiled 
diplomatically and said, "It must be a 
revolutionary song—it's about the re¬ 
pression of the people." 

Unfmad Hua. Hua's main speech 
of the evening was anything but diplo¬ 
matic. With the Soviet Union clearly in 
mind but without naming Moscow, the 
Premier accused China's rival Commu¬ 
nist superpower of “making trouble, car¬ 
rying out expansion everywhere” and 
having become “the main source of a 
new world war'' Obviously concerned 
over having provided the platform for 
China’s latest anti-Soviet tirade, Fraser 
toned down his own speech a notch or 
so. Instead of registering Australian op¬ 
position to the efforts of "any great 
power" to dominate smaller countries, 
as his advance text was worded, Fraser 
modified the phrase to read “powers" 
China's official news agency, however, 
failed to make the change to plural and 
printed the original text. 

From Fraser's point of view, it was 
hardly the most serious printing error 
of the week. That distinction clearly be¬ 
longed to the publication of the min¬ 
utes of one of his three meetings with 
Hua The blunder occurred when an un¬ 
named Australian embassy official gave 
the transcript to a man he thought was 
Fraser’s press secretary. David Barnett. 
In fact, the recipient was a British jour¬ 
nalist who lost no time in sending his 
scoop off to Lmidon, where it was^icked 
up by news services ail over the world 
Fraser lamely sought to play down the 
incident, saying his hosts “are aware 
that these things sometimes happen 
—they are quite sophisticated.” If Hua 
was unlazed, it was only because he ap¬ 
peared to have said very little in the 
meeting. Perhaps the only remark that 
could discomfort Hua was his effusive 
tribute to Fraser as one of the two world 
leaders vriiom he most admires (the oth¬ 
er. British Tory Leader Margaret 
Thatcher). FraSer, by contrast, em- 
bariced on an expansive and perhaps 
overly candid tour of the horizon; 

TM SLIj ^“niere is now a risk of the 


iog reduced very severely because eff UmT'^ 
differences between Congress and tlieV”^ 
Executive,” said Fraser. Moreover, these . 
differences “materially contributed to 
Sk3viet intervention in Angola and their 
belief that there would not be a reac-: 
tion from the U.S.” One of Australia's 
primary goals is to persuade the U.S. to 
counter ^viet naval expansion in the 
Indian Ocean, which would otherwise 
“become a Russian sea.” 

ASIA; Fraser stressed the community 
of interest between China. Japan, the 
U.S. and Australia, and said he would 
welcome Chinese thoughts on that top¬ 
ic at a later session. 

VIET NAM: The Prime Minister 
raised the specter of a Moscow-orient¬ 
ed Viet Nam and wondered aloud 
whether its regime might follow the 
same path as Cuba, 

INDIA: He criticized New Delhi for 
opposing U.S. efforts to construct a na¬ 
val base on the Indian Ocean island of 
Diego Garcia without voicing similar 
objections to the new Soviet strength in 
the area. 

MALAYSIA; Fraser tiptoed over Chi¬ 
na s support of insurgents in northern 
Malaysia, noting merely that the coun¬ 
try faced a problem of "instability'' that 
could spread to its neighbors. 

Ironically, practically as Fraser 
spoke. Malaysian and Singapore police 
were uncovering the highest-level Com¬ 
munist plot in their midst since the long 
Malaysian “emergency" of 1948-60 
They arrested and charged with subver¬ 
sion Samad Ismail, managing editor of 
Malaysia's largest newspaper group, the 
English-language Straits Times, and 
three other newspaper executives It was 
the second arrest for Ismail, who was de¬ 
tained by British authorities from 1951 
to 1953 for membership in Malaysia's 
outlawed Communist Party, which is 
strongly pro-Chinese and espouses Maev 
ist revolutionary tactics Last week’s ar¬ 
rests shocked Malaysians, who had as¬ 
sumed that with the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Peking in 
1974, the Communist danger would di¬ 
minish rather than increase; as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the Chinese have upped their 
support of Malaysian Communist Party 
activities. Unlike Fraser, future anti-So¬ 
viet visitors to Peking might find it hard 
to overlook China’s own subversive ac¬ 
tivities in the Asian backyard. 

For the time being, however, Fra¬ 
ser and his hosts could clearly find more 
on which to agree than not. The final 
communique noted several areas of dis¬ 
pute, including China's support of “wars 
of national liberation" and its continued 
atmospheric testing of nuclear wca^ns. 

But they were in accord in criticizing 
the Soviet Union for its growing per¬ 
manent presence on the Indian O^n 
and for its “interference” in the Middle 
East, and in urging Western Europe to 
strengthen itself to counter Warsaw Pact 
forces. Said Fraser; “Relations between’ 
two countries as different as AustraUa 




patience and persistence. The task this 
week has been to lay the groundwork 
for future consultation, future relations 
and future discussion.” 

In between meetings, Fraser and 
Foreign Minister Andrew Peacock 
—who lived up to his name one morn¬ 
ing by showing up in an elegant denim 
version of a Mao suit—got the viP tour 
of Peking and its environs. There was 
more picture taking in the Forbidden 
City, a ccxiling cruise by barge on the 
500-acre Summer Palace lake, a walk 
through the tombs of the 13 Ming dy¬ 
nasty emperors and, of course, the oblig¬ 
atory trip to the Great Wall At one 
point during the excursion, there was 


Labor’s Catatonic 

Shortly after the suffocation of 
Gough Whitlam’s Labor Party in last 
December's electoral landslide. Austra¬ 
lia’s leading newspajier, the Melbourne 
Age. asked editorially. "What ever hap¬ 
pened to Her Majesty's oppositionIn 
early June, as the first parliamentary 
session of Malcolm Fraser’s Liberal- 
National Country Party coalition gov¬ 
ernment drew to a close in Canberra, 
the answer was all too clear. Shattered 
by the most disastrous defeat in Aus¬ 
tralian electoral history, Whiilam and 
his Labor colleagues in Parliament 
seemed sunk into a sort of catatonic 
state. 

That condition has persisted With 
Malcolm Fraser's Liberal-National 
Country M.P.s solidly dominant in Par¬ 
liament (91-36 in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, 35-27 in the Senate), La- 
borites are understandably dispirited 
and disorganized Gough Whitlam's ra¬ 
pier tongue appears blunted. His once 
stinging diatribes have been directed 
not at Fraser but at the Governor Gen¬ 
eral,Sir John Kerr, whodismissed Whit¬ 
lam’s government and called for elec¬ 
tions last November Unable or 
unwilling to weld his band of surviv¬ 
ing Laborites into something resembling 
an active opposition, Whitlam has 
seemed obse^d with "the politics of 
retrospective self-justification, the pol¬ 
itics of the blind alley," as one col¬ 
umnist phrased it. 

Whitlam suffered a further blow at 
the outset of this year’s parliamentary 
session, when Publisher Rupert Mur¬ 
doch’s newspapers charged that as 
Prime Minister, Whitlam had approved 
efforts to solicit $500,(X)0 from Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment officials for his re-election cam¬ 
paign last year (Time. March 8). In spile 
of his denials and a series of libel suits 
against papers that reported on the 
“Iraqi loan scandal,” Whitlam narrowly 
avoided being dumped as party chief by 
a Labor Party caucus that censured him 
for “grave errors of judgment." That af- 
isir, together with Labor's tepid oppo- 


ydt another glitch in press relations: Pea¬ 
cock learned that the Melbourne Her¬ 
ald was claiming that Fraser had pro¬ 
posed a formal Pacific alliance between 
China, the U.S., Japan and Australia 
Frantic to confer with his boss, who had 
moved several hundred yards ahead. 
Peacock raced along the Great Wall 
shouting; "P.M., P.M., I must talk to 
you!” Fraser thereupon proceeded to use 
one of the man-made wonders of the 
world as a pressroom and forcefully de¬ 
nied having made any such proposal Se¬ 
curity in the Pacific was discussed in 
general terms, observers agreed later, 
but apparently no concrete proposals 
were offered on either side. 


Opposition 

sition to Fraser's policies in Parliament, 
has led to widespread speculation that 
Whitlam's days as party leader are 
numbered 

The ixlds-on favorite to succeed him 
IS Bob Hawke, 46, president of both the 
Australian Council of Trade U nions and 
the Labor Party But Hawke, who has 
yet to run for elective office, finds his 
timetable uncomfortably accelerated by 
Whitlam's obvious decline To lead the 
party in Parliament. Hawke must soon 
decide whether to run in the 1978 elec¬ 
tions. if he decides to do so. he must 
then find a suitable constituency Even 
though f'rascr's txipularity is outrunning 
Labor s. 51% to 43%, in the latest Gal¬ 
lup poll, there are still a few safe Labor 
constituencies. The problem will be to 
shove a reluctant incumbent out of a se¬ 
cure seat to give Hawke his chance. In 
a bid to replace Whitlam, Hawke could 
find himself electorally detoured. 

Hawke, however, is honing the skills 
he will need as opposition leader So far, 
his center-of-the-road policies have 
curbed the latent militancy of Austra¬ 
lia's powerful trade unions and given 
Fraser's government a respite from la¬ 
bor trouble during its first months in 
office. 

Hawke has been consulting regular¬ 
ly with Fraser and has been rewarded 
for his cooperation. In several areas 
where the labor unions feel their inter¬ 
ests are threatened, Fraser has backed 
away from promises made during last 
year’s election campaign Fraser has not 
scrapped the Prices Justification Tribu¬ 
nal, which reviews corporate price hikes 
Also, he has watered down demands for 
secret ballots in union elections. 

Hawke, for his part, appears deter¬ 
mined to forge an image as a leader will¬ 
ing to negotiate before rushing into 
strike action. This moderation chafes 
more militant labor chiefs like John 
Halfpenny, Communist secretary of the 
Amalgamated Metal Workers' Union. 
“We now have an economic crisis and 
a government which is naked in its an- 


Now that Chairman Mao has ceased ' 
granting interviews to foreign dignitar¬ 
ies, there is no single supreme token of , 
a China visit. Yet the Chinese were un¬ 
mistakably signaling pleasure with Fra¬ 
ser's performance when they issued a 
rare invitation to visit the Third Guards 
division of the Peking Garrison based 
at Shunyi, 20 miles north of the capital. 
Standing behind a glass shield, the 
Prime Minister witnessed a brilliant 
demonstration of Chinese infantry 
skills, as crack troops, using live ammu¬ 
nition. fired machine guns and bazoo¬ 
kas, hurled grenades, expkxJed mines 
and ambushed a mock-enemy lank. The 
Australian party was impressed by this 



FORMER PRIME MINISTER GOUGH WHITLAM 


tisiKial, anliworker bias," Halfpenny 
says "We have a clear responsibility to 
pursue {xilitical and industrial action at 
all levels.” As of now, though. Hawke 
can credibly argue that he is husband¬ 
ing the unions’ energies for later, more 
crucial confrontations with the Fraser 
government. 

Even if Whitlam’s old love of com¬ 
bat revives or Hawke secures the parlia¬ 
mentary scat he needs. Labor faces a Si¬ 
syphean task in organizing an effective 
opposition, let alone winning the 1978 
elections. Barring political miracles or 
economic disasters. Australians and 
their Asian neighbors can expect to be 
dealing with Malcolm Fraser's Liberal- 
National Country Party coalition at 
least through the end of the decade. 





FRASER TOASTING WITH JAPANESE PREMIER TAKEO MIKI IN TOKYO . 


of these measures Itave been potebt 
enoi^ to produce a turnaround in Aus¬ 
tralia’s stagflated economy, but they 
have helped stop the drift. Inflation, run¬ 
ning at 17.6% a year ago, has moder¬ 
ated to about 13% currently, and un¬ 
employment is down from 5.6% to 4.8%. 

In government, Fraser’s preference 
is clear; what he wants more of is less. 
The budgets of many a^ncies have been 
brutally slashed in his housecleaning 
campaign. They include bureaus that 
benefited the Aborigines, built roads and 
oversaw urban development. Some of 
their functions will revert to provincial 
governments, which Fraser believes 
should serve as the center of day-to-day 
olTicial power. By far the most contro¬ 
versial dismantling effort undertaken by 
Fraser has been a new 2.5% salary tax 
that will be used to finance half of Me- 
dibank, the formerly free medical 
health-insurance program that Labor- 
ites regard as the monument to their 
three years in power. 

The Medibank tax, scheduled to go 
into effect next October, could well be 


rare public demonstration of China's 
formidable military machine but less so 
with the unit political officer's diplomat¬ 
ic skills He reminded the visitors that 
the Third Guards division had killed 
10.000 Americans and iheir allies dur¬ 
ing the Korean conflict. Fraser refrained 
from reminding his host that Austra¬ 
lians were among those allies 

More of Less. Still another sign of 
the Chinese leadership’s extreme cor¬ 
diality toward Fraser was the threc-day 
provincial tour that was arranged for 
him. including stops at several points 
where foreigners are almost nevei al¬ 
lowed. The trip began with an all-night 
train ride to T'aiyuan, the capital of 
Shansi province, a major industrial cen¬ 
ter—and Premier Ilua’s home town 
Local political leaders, who arranged a 
reception throng estimated at 500.000 
people (out of a total population of 1 5 
million), confided that the Prime Min¬ 
ister was the first non-Communist for¬ 



eign leader to visit there in a decade. 
On Friday, Fraser's party flew 2,000 
miles to Urumchi in Sinkiang province, 
another area almost never open to for¬ 
eigners because of its proximity (300 
miles) to the Soviet border There. Aus¬ 
tralia’s best-known sheep farmer visit¬ 
ed Sheepherder Goo Loo Moo Bey. who 
owns 300 head of sttxik and lives in a 
felt tent called a yurt. Later, wearing 
the traditional square velvet embroi¬ 
dered caps of the local Moslem people, 
the Frasers danced into the night at a 
banquet featuring a whole roast sheep. 

Fraser s generally successful en¬ 
trance into international politics fol¬ 
lowed a six-month shakedown stint dur¬ 
ing which his preoccupations were 
almost exclusively domestic F'raser took 
office at a time when most industrial na¬ 
tions were noticing the first signs of re¬ 
covery from the 1974-75 worldwide re- 


AND RAISING ANOTHER GLASS WITH CHINESE PREMIER HUA KUO-FENG IN PEKING 

The Chinese verdict on Bound for Botany Bay: "A revolutionary song." 


rock bottom of its worst economic crisis 
in 30 years Moreover, since he followed 
the first Labor government to rule in 
Australia for 23 years. Fraser was forced 
more than any other recent Liberal P.M. 
to decide how much basic reshaping of 
a predecessor’s accomplishments was 
feasible The new Prime Minister’s in¬ 
stinctively conservative outlook left 
Australia’s labor unions deeply suspi¬ 
cious and spoiling for a showdown. 

For his economic strategy. Fraser 
came up with a pair of fiscal reforms: 
new tax incentives for capital invest¬ 
ment, personal-tax withholding sched¬ 
ules designed to minimize the tax bite 
on cost-of-living pay increases. In ad¬ 
dition, the P.M. pushed through a mqjor 
reform of child allowances, providing 
for large families. None 




the issue on which the unions draw the 
line. 'Vet in meetings with Fraser last 
month. Trade Union Council President 
Bob Hawke indicated that a compro¬ 
mise IS still possible if the government 
lowers the proposed tax rate. Despite his 
determined mien, Fraser has shown sur¬ 
prising flexibility on such issues in the 
past. Indeed, his willingness to compro¬ 
mise has served him well in presiding 
over what could have been a bitter tran¬ 
sition period. 

During Fraser’s absence in China, 
a new Gallup poll put the Prime Min¬ 
ister’s popularity rating at 51%, y. his 
election margin of 53%—a creditable 
showing for a newly elected politician 
in difficult times. Fraser had reason to 
head back from Chim this week ip a 
confident mood. ; v 
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KlaMenlottehe - government adm'nistersd — 
you are guaranteed a tair chance to win 
MONTH AFTER MONTH: 
• 2 prizes of ONE MILLION DM each, O 
i 1 of 500,000 DM, 1 of 200,000 DM. | 

\ 8 of 100,000 DM, 10 of 50,000 DM. f 

, f 5 of 20,000 DM, 10 of 10,000 DM J 

I and plertty of ofher cash prizes, j 

All of these prizes however, are nothing com¬ 
pared with the final drawing 
Iheie are 121 JACKPOTS m thr^ lottery — 
none of them below 50.OOP DM - a total of 
81,000 prizes compnsing over 50 MILLION DM 
which include 12 TOP PHIZES OF 1 MILLION 
DM each. The firsi MILLION will be drawn on 
the first drawing day 

ALL PRIZE MONEY (S FilLlY PAID - 
tree of German taxe.s - issued in any currency 
you chop.se and ir. strictest confidence 
OUR Sfc'HVfCE !S WORLDWIDE - you can 
play the lo'li'r) and receive yoiii prize money 
wherever there li, ,i post.el servK e Would you 
lir.e ro rjet rich' PLAY THE GAME THAT 
MAKES MILLIONAIRES! This time you could 
be a luc.r'y winni-.- 

BUT - YOU CAN'T WIN UNLESS 
YOU BUY A TiCKETi 
Thare are hekots to su’t every pocket full 
hekets, hill! tickets and sma'ier shams All 
tickets have tjie 'latne cfiariC'- of winning, but 
of coiiise only full tickets receive lOOof 
the p'l/e money 

HERE tS HOW IT WORKS. 

The entire lottery, extending over a 6 month 
period. IS divided into 6 classes Them are 
? partial drawings tor each of ttifi (TM 5 classes, 
and one big drawing for ftie rtixth class - the 
main attraction - which runs lor 3 weeks 
A!l drawings are public, and are held in Ham¬ 
burg under government supervi-sion 
Tlie amount of money given away - and the 
number of winning tickets drawn — inciease 
with each class until rieaify 27 MILLION DM 
(including 2’/x MILLION DM of TOP PRIZES) 
are won ,st the sixth class as shown on ine 
schedule 

Don't worry about knowing when you win. 
We II keep a close watch and tell you • ana 
only you - that you nave won You will also 
get a list of winning numbers after each class, 
so you can check to be certain that we are 
looking after your interests 
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KLMLFkom mepeople viiio 
founded New writ. 


People are often surprised that a tiny country something on our flights. Because they re qualities 

;l. ^ I T _11_! 1_L -I i%i-a \t 0 r \7 murk oarf of fkp nponlp of Hnllann. 


« ^ ^--—- J --- y 

like Holland has such a big international airline. 
They probably forget that the Dutch have been 
in the international travel business for centuries. 

(It was a Dutchman, who founded New York 
in 1625.) As a result, centuries of experience 
greet you every time you fly KLM. 

You'll find that words like efficiency, 


eliability and warmth 
actually mean 


that are very much part of the people of Holland. 

And it's because of these people that we ve 
become known as the reliable airline. As your 
travel agent i will confirm. 
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Visit "Old" Amsterdam today and 
you'll understand why Peter Stuyvesant 
originally called New York 
New Amsterdam. A picturebook city of 
cobblestone streets, sumptuous 17th- 
century merchant prince houses, 
humpbacked bridges and winding canals, 
it's best appreciated from one of the 
luxurious glasstopped boats that glide 

^^^^along its waterways. 



At KLM's homebase, Schiphol 
Airport, there's a special lounge for 
Royal Class passengers. Called the 
Van Gogh Room after Holland's impres¬ 
sionist genius, it reflects the same 
disCTeet comfort, the same delicious 
luxury you’ll encounter on board KLM - 
and in KLM's famous Rembrandt Room 
at New York airport. 







Jose Ignacio Domecq’s family owns 
350 Rolex Oysters. 



In Spain, when people say ‘La Familia’ they 
are talking about the Domecq family. 

Since Pedro Domecq founded the bodega in 
1730, it has beame the biggest producer of 
sherry and brandy in the world. 

The head of the family business is Jose 
Ignacio Domecq. 

There are 72 million litres of sherry ageing 


in Domecq bodegas in Spain alone, and their 
care and selection depend upon the palate and 
nose of Don Jose Ignacio. 

For almost forty years his sense of excellence 
has determined the blend of every Domecq 
sherry and brandy. 

So if you hear someone call Domecq ‘the nose’ 
you’ll understand why. 

In private life, this sense of excellence extends 
to his family, his sports and his possessions. 

He lives comfortably in the family home, a 
masterpiece of authentic Andalusian archi¬ 
tecture, in Jerez. 

He takes great pride in his skills as a yachts¬ 
man and as a polo player. 

And he wears a Rolex. 

The quiet elegance of its design is at home 
in the most formal surroundings. While the 
unique Oyster case is guaranteed to emerge 
unscathed from the most bone-breaking game 
of polo. 

The fact that such a man wears a Rolex would 
alone be a remarkable testimonial, if it were 
not for the fact that Rolex watches have also 
become the personal trademark of nearly 
all the men and women in the Domecq family. 
As a matter of interest, they number about 
three hundred and fifty. 

t 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 








After Soweto, Anger and Unease 


Shock waves from the worst racial 
violence in South Africa's history (Time, 
June 28) reverberated through that tense 
country last week. While heavily armed 
police stood guard around the smolder¬ 
ing ruins of Soweto—a satellite town¬ 
ship for nearly 1 million blacks on the 
outskirts of Johannesburg—sporadic ri¬ 
oting broke out in neighboring ghettos 
and in black suburbs near Pretoria. In 
both cities, whites rushed to buy arms 
and ammunition for protection against 
the so-called swart gevaar (black iieril) 
Unlike the bkxxly riots in Soweto, 
which were touched off by compulsory 
teaching in the Afrikaans language in 
schools, last week's violence was pro¬ 
voked largely by harsh police tactics, in¬ 
cluding firing pointblank into crowds, 
Soweto itself was largely quiet, although 
trains, taxis and buses taking black 
workers to and from Johannesburg were 
occasionally stoned. 

Private Scores. The week-long ri¬ 
oting had taken a fearful toll at least 
176 dead (all but two of them black) 
and'l,l.f9 injured. Another 1,298 blacks 
were arrested, and properly damage was 
estimated at S40 million Police sought 
to blame many of the casualties on black 
tsotsts (hixiligans), who undoubtedly did 
seize on the disorders to settle some pri¬ 
vate scores, but mtisi observers consid¬ 
ered the police claims highly exagger¬ 
ated. Said one while eyewitness who was 
in Soweto last week- "It was obvious that 
the police weren’t there to practice 
crowd control but to kill " 

black reporters allowed into Soweto 
last week (whites were still barred) said 
that people were shocked and sullen, 
aghast at the death loll and destruction 
of most of their social facilities and 
schools "They may not challenge white 
authority openly again for some time," 


said a black businessman, “but they will 
never forget what has happened Their 
anger is now deep and permanent. Un¬ 
less the whites change their policy, there 
is bound to be another explosion. 

White officials took the line that the 
disorders were primarily fomented by 
agitators seeking to embarrass Prime 
Minister John Vorsier on the eve of his 
talks with Secretary of State Henry Kis¬ 
singer in West Germany. That the riots 
damaged Vorster's cultivated image as 
the statesman of segregation seemed 
clear enough. Nonetheless, Vorster re- 
mams the only key to solving the grow¬ 
ing racial conflict in neighboring Rho¬ 
desia Thus Kissinger went ahead with 
the meeting—as he put it earlier—“to 
see whether South Africa would be will¬ 
ing to contribute to a moderate and 
peaceful evolution of events " 

South Africa’s main leverage over 
Ian Smith’s white-minority regime in 
Salisbury is economic; Rhodesia gets vir¬ 
tually all of its arms and ammunition 
and most of its imports via South Af¬ 
rican rail lines. Just how far Kissinger 
went in urging Vorster to place econom¬ 
ic sanctions against the Smith regime 
was not clear Kissinger declined to 
speculate on the outcome of the talks, 
but expressed optimism that “the pro¬ 
cess IS in motion" for a peaceful tran¬ 
sition to majority rule in Rhodesia He 
alsodiscussed the possibility of resettling 
white Rhodesians in Western Luropc 
and South Africa, perhaps with Amer¬ 
ican aid. For his part. Vorsier sought to 
prevent the isolation of South Africa and 
win acceptance for its policies In par¬ 
ticular, Pretoria would like an end to 
the U S arms embargo and the grant¬ 
ing of Hxport-lmpon Bank loans 

Vorster's response to the Soweto 
massacre was not a very promising 


omen for peace in the area. The way to 
prevent more such violence in the fu¬ 
ture, he declared, was not to make con¬ 
cessions to blacks on the leaching of Af¬ 
rikaans but to take even tougher law- 
and-order measures Before leaving for 
West Germany, he appointed Petrus 
Malan Cillie. a white Transvaal judge, 
to launch a judicial inquiry into the ri¬ 
ots. Both white and black newspapers 
found the action insensitive and called 
fora multiracial commission. Asked the 
Johannesburg Star in an editorial "Is 
it possible for a while mvestigator to see 
the grievances and subsequent distur¬ 
bances in the same persiiectives as they 
were seen through black eyes’’" 

Berserk Rule. Despite the official 
hard line, there were expectations that 
the Afrikaans requiiement would be 
modified or dropped “You don’t know 
what stupid subterfuges we have had 
to use to enable our children to learn 
something ” said one Soweto council 
member. "We have met the Afrikaans 
requirement by using it to leach such 
subjects as gardening, where the im¬ 
portant thing is to show students what 
to do, not tell them. In other subjects, 
the teachers instruct first in Zulu, then 
spout Afrikaans while the students copy 
down what they've heard in Zulu " 

Meanwhile, hundreds of distraught 
Sowetonians last week began the grim 
task of identifying and claiming the Ixxj- 
ies of their loved ones. "Her txxly had 
many bullet holes." sobbed one black 
mother after identifying her 18-year-old 
daughter One family, searching for 
their ten-year-old son. waited in the Jo¬ 
hannesburg morgue from 6 in the morn¬ 
ing to 4 in the afternoon, only to be told 
to come back the next day. when more 
bodies would be brought in Headmas¬ 
ters at Soweto schools asked for permis¬ 
sion to hold a mass funeral for the dead 
Soweto schcxilchildren on July 3 Even 
that simple request seemed likely to be 
turned down by white authorities Their 
grounds it might prove inflammatory. 
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The Election That Nobody 


It was a premature election that no- 
ktdy particularly wanted, and when the 
votes were counted, noixxly really won 
In Italy's two-day national election last 
week, the dominant Christian l^mo- 
crats (D C ) recovered handsomely from 
disappointing regional election returns 
late last spring, hut once again failed to 
gain the majoiily to form an effective 
government. The Italian Communist 
Parly (PCI) picked up more votes and 
more parliamentary seats than ever, but 
nol enough to overcome the Christian 
Demivrals, as supporters had hoped It¬ 
aly's center parties, meanwhile, were 
caught lieiween these political behe¬ 
moths and were mauled. 

bssentially, the only icsull of Italy's 
most critical election in ,10 years was 
that Communists had been kept from 
power The Italian parly—largest in the 
West and inde|Tcndently moderate un- 
dei Its popular leadci tnrico Bcilinguer 
(TiMt. covci. June 14)—so worried 
Weslein leaders that .Secretary of Slate 
Henry Kissinger had icpeatcdly warned 
Italians against voting Communists into 
govcinmeni Last week Kissingei called 
the results a siandotf and picdicicd an¬ 
other election within a year I he Vat¬ 
ican. Berlinguer's othei relentless foe, 
was just as concerned Pope Paul VI last 
week undertook the revitali/ation of 
C alholic lay organi/alions. then .S mil¬ 
lion members were last used politically 
in the church's anii-Comnuinisl battles 
of ihe Cold War years 

Some ,17 million Italian voters wenl 
to the polls The Christian Democrats, 
under then reform-niinded Paiiy Sec¬ 
retary Benigno Zaccagnim, 64, had 
played down responsibility for a sick 
economy with 20'i inflation, 7'< unem¬ 
ployment and a $20 billion deficit Zac- 
cagnini S|xike instead of a "policy of le- 
newal" within the party, Cihrisiian 
Denuvrats everywhere had played on 
fears that Italy—and the Western Al¬ 
liance— would be changed irrevocably 
if C ommunists were allowed a share m 
government. 


That strategy proved to be effective 
—but only to a point. The C'ommunists 
gained voles in all 20 Italian regions and 
came close to winning control of Rome's 
municipal government. In Parliament, 
the PC.I gained 48 additional Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies scats, for a total of 227 
(out of 610) Bcrlinguer. running for 
three dilTerenl seals, won them all, and 
in Rome gained the election's largest to¬ 
tal of preferential votes (279.158) In the 
Senate, the Communists won 22 more 
seals, for a total of 116 (out of 115) The 
Christian Democrats, however, gath¬ 
ered 14 2 million voles -18 7'') of the 
total That translated into 261 seats in 
the C'hamber of Deputies, a kiss of three 
In ihcScnaie (hey held their 115 seals 
Doubtful Appeal. The election re- 
suits suggested lhal Italy might be head¬ 
ing toward a two-party sysiem The far- 
right iico-f ascisis suffered badly, losing 
21 seals in the low'ei chamber alone The 
iighl-of-cenler I ibcrals lost half their 
customary vole and with it 15 of their 
20 scuts in the Chamber of I’Jepulies 
The Social Demcx-rals dro|i|ied nearly 
a million voles and then parliamentary 
strength as a result was cut neaily m 
half, from 29 to 15 in the iowet house 
The Socialists, who had provoked last 
week's election by bolting the coalition 
govcinmeni of Christian IX-moctalic 
Picmicr ,Aldo Moio paid heavily for 
lhal decision Instead of adding lo l.asl 
year's regional gams. Italy's third laig- 
esi party fell almost 25'< below 1975 
and with a loss of four seals in each 
house was reduced lo 57 Deputies and 
29 Senators l iven befoicall returns were 
in. Socialist Vice Secretary Giovanni 
Mosca had resigned, calling for "self 
crilicism" within the parly 

The prospect of a two-party system 
for Italy had a doulill'ul appeal the P C I 
has nol yet made clear its total com¬ 
mitment to democratic principles, while 
the D C is jaded and unrcfoimed after 
.10 years of unrelieved power The Com¬ 
munists were apologetic about sctxiping 
up so many Socialist votes, but also fa- 
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Wanted or Won 

talisUc. Said Central Committee Mem¬ 
ber Sergio Segre; “We did not do any¬ 
thing to lake votes away from them. But 
little by little as we expand, it’s pretty 
clear that we do take some.” Happy over 
their gains. D.C. leaders considered the 
small-party losses regrettable, perhaps, 
but necessary to stop the Communists. 
One likened Liberals, Social Democrats 
and Republicans to medieval grooms 
"who help the knight into the saddle to 
go into battle. ” 

Fresh Government. When the new 
Parliament assembles. President Gio¬ 
vanni Leone will also begin the niu- 
aiistic consultations with party leaders 
about how to form a new government 
The time factor is more critical than 
ever. The failure of the Communists to 
gain enough voles to take power re¬ 
stored some international business con¬ 
fidence in Italy and its sagging lira 
Nonetheless, the country needs a fresh 
government with clear policies on wage 
reslriynts. ta,xation and priorities for 
government expenditures to gel the help 
It needs In an oblique reference to the 
returns, Luropean Common Maikel 
Vice President Wilhelm Haferkamp Iasi 
week called for an international Mar¬ 
shall Plan, including the U S and Japan, 
to help Italy But Haferkamp also spec¬ 
ified "financial aid granted under firm 
conditions " 

In such circumstances, another f-ov- 
eriio halneare. or caretaker "bathing sea¬ 
son" government to gel Italy through 
the summer, would not be encouraging 
But on the basis of the elections, that 
may be all that Moro can get The par¬ 
ty's options are limited Christian Dem- 
iK'rats could try to form a one-party mi¬ 
nority government-- holding over oppo¬ 
sition parties the threat of yet another 
futile election if it is brought down They 
could also try to broaden responsibility 
and create a coalition with Liberals, Re¬ 
publicans and Social Democrats. 

But in either case, they would still re¬ 
quire the support or at least the absten¬ 
tion of the Socialists, the parly that still 
holds the political key in spite of its loss¬ 
es. So far the Socialists have stuck to 
their demand that any coalition must in¬ 
clude the Communists, at least in the 
parliamentary majority. The D.C has 
I just as stubbornly rejected such ideas. 

Whatever government emerges, It¬ 
aly still faces the same pre-election di¬ 
lemma. governing without the Com¬ 
munists is difficult—perhaps impassible 
The P.C.I. has now grown loo pow¬ 
erful to be denied participation in the 
gwemment altogether. The Commu¬ 
nists are interested in ending their 
excltfiion from even the tokens of for¬ 
mal power; for example, they are ex¬ 
pect^ to demand the chairmanship of 
either the Senate cn* Chamber of Dep¬ 


uties when Parliament reconvenes this 
week. Berlinguer himself, whose mod¬ 
eration could conceivably come under 
intraparty fire unless he produces re¬ 
sults, told an election-night rally in 
Rome: “The Christian Democrats will 
have to come to terms with the Com¬ 
munist Party and the entire left.” 

For the moment, Berlinguer is not 
overly anxious to jeopardize the P.C.I's 
image of respectability. Nor does he 
want to make waves before other elec¬ 
tions this year in West Germany and 


the U.S. (in which the P.C.I. favors Can¬ 
didate Jimmy Carter). Beyond that, 
however, some formal recc^itlon of a 
Communist role in decision making 
seems likely. Without some cooperation 
between its two major parties, Italy can¬ 
not possibly hope to be anything but a 
political-economic basket case. The only 
alternative would be a dramatic regen¬ 
eration of the Christian Democratic 
Party and a corresponding decline of the 
Communists—which would require a 
near miracle of politics 


A Debut of Deputies 


When the 630 Deputies and 315 Sen¬ 
ators of Italy’s newly elected legislature 
assemble for the first time on July 5, it 
will be something of a neck-craning so¬ 
cial event, as well as a political jambo¬ 
ree of uncertain result Several of Par¬ 
liament’s 378 new members are in fact 
well-known faces who will add a glow 
of celebrity to the legislatures. From Tu¬ 
rin, for instance, comes Count Luigi 
Rossi di Montelra. Christian Democrat 
Deputy and vermouth empire executive 
(Martini & Rossi), who was kidnaped 
three years ago, the Count won public 
accolades for the exemplary stoicism he 
displayed during the 120-day ordeal A 
Rome constituency elected Fiat Indus¬ 
trial Aristocrat Umberto Agnelli to the 
Senate as a Christian Democrat, while 
the small Republican Party successfully 
fielded his sister Susanna Agnelli, a first- 
lime Deputy who is also mayor of Porto 
Santo Stefano. a fashionable resort town 
on the Tuscan coast 

Among three generals elected was 
Nino Pasli, former NATO deputy su¬ 
preme commander for nuclear affairs, 
who ran for the Senate as an indepen¬ 
dent on the Communist ticket Former 
Etc Commissioner Altiero Spinelli and 
all SIX of the prominent Roman Cath¬ 
olic laymen (plus a Waldensian priest), 
who defied Pope Paul VI by running un¬ 
der the sign of the hammer and sickle, 
also won seats in Parliament Narrowly 
defeated, however, was Communist- 
sponsored Independent Gillo Pontecor- 
vo. the film director whose credits in¬ 
clude The Battle of Algiers 

Enhancing the cause of radical par¬ 
ly chic IS Deputy Marco Pannella, an ar¬ 
dent social reformer whose fasts over is¬ 
sues ranging from abortion to free 
speech have become a continuing press 
event in Italy. The leftist, civil libertar¬ 
ian radicals, who picked up four seats 
in the chamber, were running nationally 
for the first time, as were the former “ex- 
traparliamentarians. ” a mdlange of rev¬ 
olutionary Marxist splinter groups who 
banded together a few weeks before the 
election. Having rendered their name a 
misnomer by running for and winning 
SIX seats, the extraparliamentarians now 
call themselves Proletarian Democrats, 


The most prominent of the new in-house 
revolutionaries is P.D. Deputy Luciana 
Caslellina, sharp-witted feminist jour¬ 
nalist This constellation of new Dep¬ 
uties may not make Parliament any 
more woi kable, but at least it should add 
a little lusici to Italy's Utrnished polit¬ 
ical image 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The White Hats Arrive 

In a short-lived spirit of cele¬ 
bration, Lebanese gunmen fired vol¬ 
leys of shot into the air instead of 
each other last week. With cheers 
and a flash of "V" signs, they wel¬ 
comed a convoy of more than 50 
freshly whitewashed trucks as it tum¬ 
bled into Beirut's airport. C arrying 
a peace-keeping force of some 1,000 
whitc-helmeted Arab League tnxjps 
the convoy was a signal foi the with¬ 
drawal of an equal number of Syr¬ 
ian soldiers, who had been shelling 
leflisl-Palestinian strongholds in Bei¬ 
rut since the Syrians iiKik over the 
air{X)ri three weeks ago. Half of the 
Arab League troops, who are trying 
to enforce a cease-fire between Syi- 
lan trtwps and various Palestinian 
factions, were Libyan. "I he other half 
were fresh Syrian replacements But 
the withdrawal of Syria's regular 
brown-helmeted troops seemed more 
cosmetic than real: they pulled back 
only slightly from Beirut into po¬ 
sitions from which they could easily 
advance again 

The use of Syrian trwps to keep 
peace between other Syrian trcurps 
and the leftist Palestinians seemed 
a shaky solution, but the limited 
cease-fire remained intact at week's 
end It did not. however, bring any 
real peace to Ixbanon because the 
agreement, negotiated by l.ibyan 
Premier Abdul Salam Jalloud, did 
not extend to the country's warring 
leftist Moslem and rightist Christian 
forces On the day the Jalloud agree¬ 
ment was announced last week, 
rightist forces launched a savage at¬ 
tack on two Palestinian camps in 
the predominantly Christian eastern 
section of Beirut More than 150 were 
killed and well over 200 wounded 
in one of the bUxKliest weeks of Leb¬ 
anon's civil war If the Christians 
should take over the well-defended 
refugee camps, they will have carved 
a lie facto province of (heir own 
that extends from eastern Beirut to 
the northern port of Jounieh and 
into the mountains farthci cast 

Heavy Pressure. As the inter¬ 
minable warfare continued, the 
tgyptian and Syrian Prime Ministers 
met in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, to try 
to at least paper over the feud that 
has strained relations between their 
two countries since Egypt signed the 
interim Sinai agieement with Israel 
last September The quarrel over the 
Sinai forced Egypt and Syria into 
somewhat artificial opposition over 
Lebanon. After the Syrian interven¬ 
tion, it ironically apiieared that the 
Syrians had backed the Christian 



CONVOY CARRYING ARAB LEAGUE PEACE-KEERING TROOPS ARRIVES IN LEBANON 


whose economic assistance is vital 
to both feuding countries. Egypt and 
Syria now seemed ready to patch 
up their differences The Prime Min¬ 
isters agreed tL' stop hostile pi' 0 )>a- 
ganda against each other, to resume 
full diplomatic relations, to form a 
joint commission foi working out a 
strategy towaid Israel, and to ar¬ 
range a summit conference between 
Egyptian President Anwai Sadat and 
Syria's llafe/ Assad 

In Cairo, meanwhile, the Arab 
League met again to discuss the Pan- 
Arab peace-keeping force, which 
should eventually number 6.000, and 
voted it a budget of $12 million foi 
the next six months The Arab 
League Secretary-Cieneral Mah ■ 
motid Rtad of Egypt, said that he 
had ordered a Sudanese contingent 
to go directly to Beirut and that So¬ 
mali and Saudi Arabian units would 
be arriving shortly in Lebanon 

A third caucus over Lebanon was 
called by Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, who summoned the am¬ 
bassadors from four Arab capitals 
to Paris for a meeting last week Join¬ 
ing the group was Talcott Seeyle. 
54, a longtime Arabist and former 
ambassador to Tunisia, whom Pres¬ 
ident Ford appointed ‘special rep¬ 
resentative” to Lebanon after the 
murdei of Ambassador Francis E. 
Meloy Jr (Timl. June 28) The fact 
that Ford named Seeyle special rep¬ 
resentative instead of ambassador led 
to speculation that Washington in¬ 
tended to shut down its embassy in 
Beirut White House officials said it 


GERMANY 

The Radicals Issue 

Dt:AR (Kill MAKL Ml COWlIt SO 
THAI I C AN on INK) 1 HI PliHI 1C SIIR- 
VICL So proclaimed banners carried 
through the streets of Bonn last week 
by some of the 15.000 long-haired, jeans- 
clad students who had ixmred into the 
capital for a peaceful protest against a 
variety of university and government 
measures The target of those particular 
banners was a four-year-old government 
decree aimed at keeping potential sub¬ 
versives out of public service jobs Uni¬ 
versally known as the Radikalencrtass 
(radicals' decree), its tough guidelines 
have actually barred a mere 428 job ap¬ 
plicants out of a total of 496.000 Even 
though other European democracies 
— notably Trance—have taken equally 
stringent actions to protect themselves 
from internal subsersion, the decree has 
recently triggered mounting outrage 
both within and outside Germany. 

Student Unrest. The decree orig¬ 
inally was a resptinse to the student un¬ 
rest and terrorism of the late l%0s 
and early 1970s. Although West Ger¬ 
man law already required all civil ser¬ 
vants to defend and uphold the con¬ 
stitution, it was argued that new 
guidelines were required to specifically 
define "disloyalty. " in January 1972, 
the then Chancellor Willy Brandt en¬ 
dorsed the decree, which barred peo¬ 
ple from public jobs if they were ‘‘mem¬ 
bers of organizations pursuing anti- 
constitutional aims." 

Radical unrest has largely subsided 


riglitists while Egypt came out ap¬ 
parently oii the side of the leftists. 

pr«sure to reconcile 


was simply a means of circumventing 
the nomination process in order to 


get Seeyle to Lebanon as quickly as 


in West Germany, but the decree still 
technically covers all of the country’s 
3,5 million public service job holders, 
railway workers. 




'men and even gmvediggers as well 
t as boreuacrats and school teachers. 
» One notable victim of the decree was 

Silvia Gingold, 29, a public school teach¬ 
er in Hesse, who was denied civil ser¬ 
vant status a year ago because she was 
a Communist Party member. Germans 
were outraged when Hesse authorities 
refused to take into account Silvia's spe¬ 
cial circumstances, her Jewish parents 
had fled from Nazi Germany into 
France, where they joined the Commu¬ 
nist-led Resistance. 

The Gingold ruling was eventually 
declared unlawful, but the case contin¬ 
ued to attract attention Outside the Fed¬ 
eral Republic, there were accusations of 
neofascism and worries about a new 
generation of "ugly Germans.” A Swed¬ 
ish television report blasted the "so- 
called radicals' decree and its implica¬ 
tions ■■ French Socialist Leader Fran<j-ois 
Mitterrand set up a Committee for the 
Defense of Civic and Professional Rights 
in West Germany 

Hard to Take. The commotion over 
the decree indicates how sensitive 



Bonn's neighbors are to any possible sign 
of new authoritarianism in Germany 
The uproar further betrays a European 
envy of Germany's healthy economy 
and stable politics and an annoyance 
with Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's pen¬ 
chant for lecturing other countries about 
their internal pioblems. Observed Lux¬ 
embourg's lilieral Premier Gaston 
Thorn. “One Iwks at West Germany, 
and one recalls that this was the coun¬ 
try that started two world wars, lost 
both, and is now No. 1' in Europe, this 
can be hard for some to take " 

Within Germany few deny that the 
constitution must be shielded from sub¬ 
version. and most would agree with the 
argument, voiced by officials, that West 

BONN STUDENTS PROTESTtNG 


SUBSTANTIAL GERMAN FAMILY TAKING A STROLL DOWN THE STREET 

The younger generation hoj hopes of winning the battle of the bulge. 



Germany's proximity to the Communist 
bloc states requires special inteinal vig¬ 
ilance Nonetheless, most Ciermans also 
argue that the radicals' decree has im¬ 
posed too high a price by encouraging 
prying by authorities and conformity by 
job applicants. Leftist Nobel Laureate 
Hemrich Boll deplores the "new gen¬ 
eration of hypocrites, toadies, opportun¬ 
ists. cowards and intimidated individ¬ 
uals who possibly will be more obedient 
than the Hitler Youth." The Social 
Democratic leadership now wishes that 
it had never heard of the measure, and 
has sponsored new, more liberal guide¬ 
lines. Admits a chastened Brandt. "1 
erred at the lime There have been 
gross deviations and grotesque abuses." 

A Weighty Probiem 

The Germans are fat, but how faf? 
That question has now been officially 
answered by a West German govern¬ 
ment study, which for the first time 
puts a statistical tape measure around 
the nation's waistline The study, jiist 
published, confirms that despite recent 
attempts at caloric consciousness-rais¬ 
ing. German men as round as potato 
dumplings and German women as 
heavy as SchwarzwSlder Kirschtorte 
(Black Forest cherry cake) still bulk 
larger numerically than their sveltely 
skinny compatriots. 

The government study reveals that 
50% of all Germans are overweight 
—20% of them substantially—while 
only 10% to 15% can claim an “ideal 
weight ” Even by the time they reach 
school age, 26% of the German girls and 
25% of the boys are already loo fat. 

No lightweight itself, the 648-page 
study look 46 researchers three years to 

eomnlete AmoniL the 


ae. Berliners eat the most yogurt, and 
consumption of chocolate increases 14 
fold at Christmastime in the way of less 
trivial discoveries, the study also found 
that obesity is at least democratic, strik¬ 
ing at all income levels indiscriminately 

Not only do Germans overeat, the 
study finds, they also have terrible taste 
Thanks to wurst and other fatty favor¬ 
ites. men consume an average 142 grams 
of fat per day and women 121 grams, 
while nutrition exficrls advise 78 grams 
maximum Many German men and 
women absorb at least 1.000 calories dai¬ 
ly over the recommended amounts 
Children gobble loo many sweets, older 
women too many Sahnekuchen (cream 
cakes), and men too much alcohol In 
fact. German men from J6 to 50 con¬ 
sume an average 474 calories—12''; of 
their daily caloric total—in alcoholic 
beverages. 

Worse, obesity-related illnesses 
—heart attacks, strokes, diabetes—are 
apparently on the rise. Alcohol ovei- 
consumption is blamed for the increas¬ 
ing prevalence of pancreatic and liver 
illnesses. And even if their digestive sys¬ 
tems manage to function propeily, mi>st 
Germans will still develop sugar-relat¬ 
ed tooth troubles Another study in¬ 
dicates that in schtxil a staggering 97' < 
of first-graders already have cavities, 
almost one Gennan adult in every four 
wears dentures 

But beneath the folds of fat, one 
encouraging fact was visible The 
study showed that up to age 18- those 
overweight children notwithstanding 
—younger Germans are not only slim¬ 
mer than their parents but actually con¬ 
sume fewer calories than recommended. 
The implicit moral; If fought early 
enough, Germany’s battle of the bulge 




16I>EZ PORTIllO CAMPAIGNING IN SONORA 

from the humid south to the High Sierras. 

MEXICO 

A Sure Winner 

The dusty pla^a of Navojoa in the 
Mexican state of Sonora was a sea of 
straw-colored Stetsons. Campaign plac¬ 
ards floated above the farmers, provid¬ 
ing a little shade from the intense noon¬ 
day sun. Lottery vendors in yellow 
jackets rattled cowbells and beat huge 
rawhide drums A psychedelic rock 
band with gigantic amplifiers competed 
with ranchero singers, backed by trum¬ 
pets and violins, across the square As 
the din crescendwd, railway workers 
forming a canyon through the crowd 
swung their matracas (rattles) wildly 
With hand stretched high in salute, a ro¬ 
bust man in a white guayabera (tropical 
shirt) jogged up to the speaker's plat¬ 
form. The crowd broke intoa roar " Viva 
Lrtpez Portillo'" 

There have been similar campaign 
scenes all across Mexico lately, as the 
country’s 25 million registered voters 
prepare to go to the polls July 4 to elect 
their next President. Unlike the U S. 
electorate, however. Mexicans already 
know who will win. He is Jose l.dpez 
Portillo, 56, who was Finance Minister 
in the present government and the per¬ 
sonal choice of President Luis F.che- 
verria Alvarez to succeed him. Because 
Mexican law limits a President to one 
six-year term, the incumbent customar¬ 
ily chooses the next standard bearer of 
the ruling Partido Revolucionario Insti¬ 
tutional (P.R.I I, which has dominated 
Mexican politics since 1929, Moreover, 
the failure of the tiny Partido de Ac- 
cibn Naciorwl (P.A.N.) to agree on a 
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even token opposition, a sit¬ 
uation that even P R.I. has 
lamented as “harmful for 
democracy," 

Nonetheless, Ldpez Por¬ 
tillo mounted a grueling cam¬ 
paign to get acquainted with 
the voters, only a few hun¬ 
dred of whom had even heard 
his name when Echeverria 
picked him last September. 
Since then. Ldpez Portillo has 
visited all 31 of Mexico’s 
states. His campaign bus 
Quetzalcoatl (for the plumed 
serpent of pre-Columbian 
lore) has logged 40,600 miles, 
traversing the countryside 
from the humid south to the 
High Sierras from city gar¬ 
bage dumps to the cattle 
ranches of the dusty northern 
plains 

Into law. Why does a 
sure winner bother to cam¬ 
paign'' As one supptirter puts 
it, “The campaign is vital 
S The candidate learns first¬ 
hand the state of the nation 
He learns the problems and 
also the opportunities of de¬ 
velopment ’’ A relative late¬ 
comer to Mexican politics, Ldpez Por¬ 
tillo is also believed to be working out 
tha, goals of his new administration, 
which will take over the reins of gov¬ 
ernment on Dec. I. The son of a Mex¬ 
ico City schcxslteachcr, Ldpez Portillo 
grew up in what he calls a "typical mid¬ 
dle-class family ’’ While attending the 
National University he became friends 
with Echeverria, and the two once took 
a trip to Chile together Echeverria went 
into politics. Ldpez Portillo into law But 
after 13 years as a professor at the Na¬ 
tional University, he accepted the first 
of a series of government posts, in which 
he earned a reputation as an exception¬ 
al administrator and a fiscal specialist 
Although Ldpez Portillo is Eche- 
verria’s friend and hand-picked succes¬ 
sor, he will probably put a strong in¬ 
dividual stamp on the presidency. An 
energetic, tireless man who has written 
four books on government and Mexi¬ 
can mythology, he promises to kick 
Mexico’s bureaucracy into shape. High 
on his list of priorities will be a nation¬ 
wide plan to reduce unemployment, 
which is currently estimated at more 
than 30% 

Ldpez Portillo will take office at a 
time when his country’s economy is on 
the upswing. Mexico weather^ the 
worldwide recession better than most 
countries in the hemisphere, the gross 
national product last year increased 
4 5%, to $80 billion Inflation, currently 
15%, hit hard, but at a time when other 
developing countries were clobbered by 
high oil prices. Mexico has been open¬ 
ing up new oilfields and has even begun 
exporting petroleum. Many voters, 
though, are restless about the failure of 
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such nagging social problems as high un¬ 
employment. illiteracy (27%), wide¬ 
spread corruption, a top-heavy bureau- ■ 
cracy and blatant tax evasion. 

Washington, at least, is looking for¬ 
ward to the new regime. Echeverria 
has tried to lessen his country’s de¬ 
pendence on the U.S.. and his attempts 
to pursue an independent Third World 
policy have not made Washington very 
happy. Secretary of State Henry Kis¬ 
singer. who met Echeverria’s successor 
on his recent Latin American trip, was 
impressed with Ldpez. Portillo’s sense 
of humor and his knowledgeable re¬ 
liance on a trained staff. State Depart¬ 
ment expierts believe that Ldpez Por¬ 
tillo will be pro-U.S., and point with 
satisfaction to a senes of meetings he 
has already held with Western state gov¬ 
ernors and U.S business and labor lead¬ 
ers on attracting American investment. 

An open-ended invitation to the next 
President to visit Washington has al¬ 
ready been extended 


SEYCHELLES 

Partying in Paradise 

Every morning for the past three 
months, Seychelles islanders tuning in 
the country’s only radio station have 
heard an imptising roll of kettledrums 
and the recitation of a proud though sin¬ 
gularly infelicitous piece of doggerel 
“Independence is a sheet of virgin 
snow/ On which our footsteps will sure¬ 
ly show ’■ 

This is most unlikely, since the av¬ 
erage yearly temperature of the Sey¬ 
chelles is 84" F. Still, the 60,000 inhab¬ 
itants of this 92-island archipelago in the 
Indian Ocean were surely entitled to a 
bit of joyous befudilllement as their in¬ 
dependence festivities began last week. 
Celebrating their break from Britain, 
the Seychellois danced nonstop in the 








PRESIDENT JAMES R MANCHAM 

The view from o coconut palm. 


flag-bedecked sirceis. fliKked to free 
plays, movies, bicycle races, soccer, bas¬ 
ketball and hockey matches, and elect¬ 
ed a JVIiss Seychelles—all the while 
drinking deep of the |x»tent local brew, 
made from fermented palm tree sap 
When the Union Jack is hauled down 
from a mast in Victoria Stadium this 
week and replaced by the new red, white 
and blue flag of the Seychelles Repub¬ 
lic. the celebrants will chant the new na¬ 
tional anthem in l-rench and m Eng¬ 
lish ‘ Seychellois both staunch and true, 
the nation now has need of you " 

The curious lines about snow in the 
Seychelles were written by the former 
crown colony’s new President. James R 
Mancham, .^6 A handsome, black- 
bearded lawyer who revels in his rep¬ 
utation as a swinging playboy, Man¬ 
cham is also a very shrewd politician 
He helped negotiate a $20 million loan 
from Britain, which also granted the 
new micro-nalion title to Aldabra. a 
world-renowned tropical bird sanctuary, 
and to the two other islands, where Brit¬ 
ain and the U.S once planned to es¬ 
tablish military bases The Seychelles 
are halfway between Africa and Asia, 
and Mancham is adamant about keep¬ 
ing the Indian Ocean ‘a peaceful lake " 
He has assured United Nations Secre¬ 
tary-General Kurt Waldheim that "we 
will do everything we can to avoid get¬ 
ting involved in big-power confronta¬ 
tions.’’ Mancham adds. “We may not 
have much of a role to play in major 
global issues,” referring to the fact the 
Seychelles Republic has no army, navy 
or air force, and no plans to create any. 
But, he vows, ‘‘we’ll do our part on the 
international cocktail party circuit.” 

No Serpents. The partying spirit 
comes naturally to the Seychellois, who 
regard themselves as the happy heirs of 
paradise lost. One early visitor, British 
General Charles Gordon, solemnly as¬ 
serted a century ago that the Garden of 


Eden was located in the Seychelles, 
though there are no serpents there. Gor¬ 
don argued that Eve’s gift to Adam was 
no apple but a coco de mer. an indig¬ 
enous, double-barreled 40-lb. nut. reput¬ 
ed to have aphrodisiac powers 

The islands’ paradisiac features 
—notably its unspoiled beaches—have 
attracted a growing number of tourists 
Last year 35,000 flew into the $14 mil¬ 
lion jetport on the island of Mahe to 
savor the unspoiled beaches and to view 
blue-nosed boobys, paradise flycatchers, 
flying foxes and other exotic wildlife Al¬ 
though tourism has already replaced 
copra and cinnamon as the islands’ 
source of foreign exchange, the Presi¬ 
dent is determined that the Seychelles 
will not become “a nation of waiters ” 
Says Mancham “We have learned our 
lesson from the overcommercialization 
and human pollution that have spoiled 
much of Tahiti and the Caribbean Here, 
no hotel will lie built higher than a co¬ 
conut palm ” Viewed from such modest 
heights, the future of the independent 
Seychellois may indeed lie cause for 
rejoicing. 


JAPAN 

The Lockheed Lockup 

When details of Lockheed’s influ¬ 
ence buying among government officials 
abioad first came to light last f-ebruary 
in hearings before the U.S Senate, in¬ 
vestigations began worldwide Last 
week came the first criminal arrests 
l-our Tokyo businessmen, linked by 
prosecutors with the $12 million that the 
American-based aircraft corporation is 
said to have paid out in Japan, were 
jailed pending furlhet investigation 

By far the biggest catch in the ini¬ 
tial police sweep was Toshiharu Okubo. 
62, a former managing director of Ma¬ 
rubeni Corp , Lockheed’s sales agent in 
Japan Okubo is thought to be a key fig¬ 


ure in channeling Lockheed’s illegal 
cash flows The Tokyo prosecutor’s of¬ 
fice claims sufficient evidence to prove 
that Okubo perjured himself before the 
Diet last February, when he admitted 
signing receipts for Lockheed but de¬ 
nied knowing what they involved. 

Also arrested were three officials of 
All-Nippon Airways, the purchaser of 
21 Lix;kheed TriStar jets. They were 
Yuji Sawa. 58, senior managing direc¬ 
tor. Hisayori Aoki, 48, accounting de¬ 
partment chief, and Tadao Ueki, 47. 
chief of the international department 
Arrested on the technical charge of vi¬ 
olating Japan’s foreign exchange con¬ 
trol law by accepting unauthorized 
money in 1974 from Lockheed’s resident 
American representative, Ueki and 
Aoki have admitted that ana received 
$166,000 from LtKkheed in 1974. By 
week’s end, prosecution sources indicat¬ 
ed the money was passed from Ueki and 
Aoki to the current president of ana, 
Tokuji Wakasa 

Yet another key figure called in for 
questioning by police last week was Hi¬ 
roshi Itoh. 49. a former managing di¬ 
rector of Marubeni It was Itoh who in 
August 197.3 signed the now famous re¬ 
ceipt for Lockheed’s ”100 peanuts” (be¬ 
lieved to have stood for 100 million yen. 
or $333,000) Along with Okubo, he is 
suspected of having funnel^ $1.6 mil¬ 
lion of Lockheed money to" Japanese of¬ 
ficials between August 1973 and F’eb- 
ruary 1974. in an effort to facilitate the 
sale of TnStars and antisubmarine pa¬ 
trol planes 

Prime Minister Takeo Miki, his 
country’s political “Mr Clean.” ap¬ 
peared relieved by the arrests He has 
been caught between his public pledge 
of “full and complete disclosure” of the 
Lockheed scandal and the fears of his 
own Liberal I’lemocratic Party bosses 
that the investigation might reach loo 
high Miki let it be known that he thinks 
that the Lockheed affair could now be 
over by September Perhaps 


TOKYO POLICE ARRIVE TO ARREST EXECUTIVES OF ALL-NIPPON AIRWAYS 



Each minute, 

each day 

something 

happens 

somewhere 

that makes 

news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 
makes noise. 

In the process, 
TIME keeps 
the world’s most 
interested 
readers 

informed on the 
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interesting 
people, places 
and events. 
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The Birthday Bpirit 


ll wax not Cleorne III hut Parhaineni 
who attempted to lax Amenta The most 
that van he alleged tiftainxl the Kinft is 
that he stood by Parliament m their quar¬ 
rel with the American people. The Amer- 
iean.\ demanded independenee of Parlia¬ 
ment. not separation from the Crown 
They wete ready to acknowledge Geotye 
III as thetr Kiiif; provided they were al¬ 
lowed to govern them.selves. 

— ‘1776, the British Story of the 
Amcriean Revolution" 

As this brisk defense of George 111 
shows, the British still diffet with the 
US over w'hat hapfiencd in 1776 But 
after 200 years, they are prepared to be 
gotxl losers One notable sign, the lav¬ 
ish piciortal exhibit eelcbraling their de¬ 
feat that is currently on display at 
Greenwich's National Maritime Muse¬ 
um, where it is expected to attract more 
than I million visitors Two years in the 
making. ''1776, the British Story of the 
American Revolution” traces events 
from just before the Stamp Act ■was im- 
ptisetl, in 1764. to George Ill's gracious 
acceptance of credentials from John Ad¬ 
ams, the fledgling nation's first minis¬ 
ter to London, in 1785 Fittingly, the 
monarch's words on that occasion ("Let 
the circumstances of language, religion 
and blood have their natural and full ef¬ 
fect'’! were tape-recorded for the show 
by his great-great-great-great-great- 
grandson, Prince Charles. 

Commemorating the U.S. birthday 
is practically a worldwide event. The 
well-wishers include not only staunch 
U.S. allies but also ideological enemies 
in the Communist-dominated states of 
Eastern Europe. Some of the celebrators 
laMlLlfff too-have seized 


the chance to deliver leciures to the U..S 
on the ei ror of its ways By and large, 
though, the world is getting into the spir 
It of "76. 

To maik the occasion, a stream of 
dignitaries, including Queen 1 li/alx'th 
11 and Monaco's Pi nice Rainier and 
Princess Grace, will follow Spam s King 
Juan Carlos and Lrcnch President Va¬ 
lery Giscard d'Estaing m paying then- 
respects in Washington Many countries 
have sent gifts to the U S , though there 
IS nothing to compare w iih F rance's cen¬ 
tennial present of the Statue of Liberty 
Britain has loaned to the U.S for a year 
a copy of the Magna Carta, signed in 
1215 (In like spirit, an anonymous U S. 
institution helped the British govern¬ 
ment last week to buy back t-lodden 
Field, site of the Battle of Hastings.) 
Canada, which became a new home for 
some 40.000 exiled American Tories 
during and after the revolt, has contrib¬ 
uted a $ 1.1 million book of photographs. 
Between Friends, of the 40-mile zone 
that straddles the world's longest unde¬ 
fended border I^espile the current bris¬ 
tling state of anti-American nationalism 
in Canada, the country's ultimate sum¬ 
mer festivity, the wild, woolly Calgary 
Stampede, has this yeai been dedicated 
to the Bicentennial. 

Special Cognac. Israel has created 
a 1.000-acre Bicentennial Park near the 
site where the biblical Israelites defeat¬ 
ed the Philistines In Singapore, the gov¬ 
ernment is displaying the Revere Bell, a 
piece of sounding brass 26 in. high that 
was presented to the local cathedral in 
1843 by Mrs. Joseph Balestier. wife of 
the first U.S Consul in Singapore. 
Fraticc is offering so many forma! festivT 
hies that the UJS. embassy in Paris has 





GERMAN SOLDIERS PLAY MERCENARY FRENCH BICENTENNIAL T SHIRT 


Esperanga 

Although his native language 
is Portuguese, he doesn’t 
understand the word 
“esperansa.” Maybe it’s 
because he’s never had any. 
The word means hope. 

Help Project HOPE give 
him hope. Who cares how 
he pronounces it. 



losi count In addition to a $1 2 million 
son el /M/n/m'display at Mount Vernon, 
special stamps and medals have been 
struck and the state-owned television 
network has produced 50 hours of Bicen- 
tcnniab programming on such topics as 
the American Indian and the politics of 
Boston There is even a special Bicenten¬ 
nial Champagne (by Moet & Chandon) 
and a cognac (by Hennessy) 

In Germany, (here have been rodeos 
in Diisscldorf and rtvk concerts in Ber¬ 
lin ror a film German army volunteers 
are re-creaiing the role of Hessian mer¬ 
cenaries during the Revolution Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt has named as an 
official Bicentennial site the venerable 
Paulskirche in Frankfurt, where, in 
1848. a handful of radical German dem¬ 
ocrats held the first liberal assembly in 
their country's history (One of their 
number, Carl iichur/. eventually became 
a U.S. Senator and Secretary of the In¬ 
terior under Rutherford B. Hayes.) 

In Japan, the Bicentennial is almost 
as popular as baseball It is also big busi¬ 
ness Department stores, travel agencies, 
bookshops and theaters have all got into 
the act—as have U.S. businessmen push¬ 
ing American wares abroad under the 
name of the Liberty Bell Campaign 
There are binational sporting matches, 
a welter of U.S, cultural exhibits and 
even a "Viva America” revue in Tokyo, 
with topless dancers imported from Las 
Vegas On a more elevated level, the 
semi-official Japan Foundation is send¬ 
ing thousands of cherry trees to three 
U S. cities—Los Angeles, Seattle and 
San Francisco—where Japanese have 
settled 

Even some Iron Curtain countries 
are quietly humming Yankee Doodle. 
The l^viet Union is publishing editions 
of works by modern American authors, 
including Willa Gather and Truman Ca¬ 
pote, and a wide variety of cultural ex¬ 
changes are tmder way. Poland, which 
contributed Generals Tadeusz Kosciusz- 
ko and Kaztmietz Pubuki to the Itev- 


olutionary cause, is endlessly broadcast¬ 
ing that fact. The country trying hardest 
to be unimpressed is Stalinoid Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where the official newspaper 
Rude Pravo grumbled recently. "In 200 
years, the United States failed to resolve 
any of its principal problems." 

Little is heard about the Bicentenni¬ 
al theme in the developing world Even 
among the privileged intellectual class¬ 
es of Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
the U S.'s 200th birthday often seems 
more a cause for cynicism and concern 
than for merrymaking The view of In¬ 
dian Member of Parliament Hiren Mu- 
kherjee, a Communist, is shared by 
many "The land from which so much 
was expected in the cause of advancing 
freedom seems to have turned into the 
gendarme of reaction everywhere " 

Great Ghosts. Not all the criticism 
IS that pointed. Frequently expressed is 
a concern that the values of the Rev¬ 
olution arc slipping away Americans, 
says Conrado Aquino, president of the 
Philippines’ University of the East, have 
absorbed "too much individualism that 
has led to acts centered on the self with¬ 
out regard to others. It is time to go back 
to the humane values that the founding 
fathers handed down" Another who 
feels that way, but for opixising reasons, 
is Argentine Author Jorge Luis Btirges, 
who recently spent three months in the 
U S teaching and lecturing Says he 
“The United States was a country of 
great individuals—Whitman, Thoreau. 
Emerson, Poe—the people who really 
set your country apart But America 
seems to be drifting away from the great 
ghosts who were so important to man¬ 
kind." Borges’ last word, however, was 
an optimistic asses-sment of what the Bi¬ 
centennial is supposed to be about. The 
U.S. still represents a democratic ideal, 
he says—even if its citizens are not al¬ 
ways the best practitioners of it, “Amer¬ 
ica is still the best hope,” says Borges, 
“But rile Americans themselves will 
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F rom New York harbor. Ihc tall 
ships will move up Ihe Hud¬ 
son River under a cumulus of 
sail. like a stately apparition 
from another century A few hours lat¬ 
er, more than 200 million miles away 
in space. America s Viking lander will 
glide through the thin Martian atmo¬ 
sphere and settle on the Red Planet like 
a gray metal mantis 

Within such brackets of past and fu¬ 
ture. the United States will celebrate its 
200th anniversary this weekend—a cul¬ 
minating moment of raucous blowout 
compounded of Disneyland pageantry 
and kitsch, perfervid oratory, sentiment 
and sentimentality, dissent. 10.000 miles 
of bunting, phalanxes of politicians and 
majorettes in a din of John Philip Sou¬ 
sa brass, and tons of fireworks splash¬ 
ing in the dawled night air 


it the thought. But much has changed. 

The nation may be in better shape 
this July 4 than it has been since at least 
Nov. 22. 1963 The economy's recuper¬ 
ation is progressing. An odd and fas¬ 
cinating primary season seems to have 
demonstrated the health of the political 
system —and produced a new face or two 
to engage voters' imaginations for the fu¬ 
ture. Watergate is finally interred. 
Above all. after 13 consecutive years of 
assassinations, race riots, youth rebel¬ 
lion, Viet Nam, political scandal, pres¬ 
idential collapse, energy crisis and re¬ 
cession, the nation's mood seems 
optimistic again Today's leading scan¬ 
dal—sex on Capitol Hill—seems com¬ 
paratively harmless Louis Tucker, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the New York State 
Bicentennial Commission, believes that 
"the Bicentennial is acting as a kind of 


will bark out about 40 blasts; eight 
bells in the belfry of the nearby Church 
of the,Advent will peal, and for 23 
minutes fireworks will detonate in the 
sky. The Boston show (cost- $25,000) 
is the private contribution of the 
Armenian immigrant family of Stephen 
Mugar, a millionaire businessman. Says 
his son David Mugar. ‘‘We are doing 
this to show our appreciation to this 
land of freedom for what it has given 
us.” 

Perhaps none of the Bicentennial 
spectacles will match the gathering of 
225 sailing ships from 30 nations that 
will collect July 3 in New York harbor. 
From there, they will see, hanging from 
the Verra^ano-Narrows Bridge, the 
largest national (lag ever lofted 

On the morning of the Fourth, the 
ships will prtKecd in a majestic parade 
up the Hudson River as far as 
the George Washington Bridge, 
then head back down the river 
past Manhattan's imperious 
towers Among them arc sched¬ 
uled to be 16 of the world's larg¬ 
est windjammers, or tall ships (a 
phrase John Masefield used in 
his line "All I ask is a tall ship, 
and a star to steer her by") 
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The Queen of the mother country 
will appear in Washington. Philadelphia 
and elsewhere— though not until a cou¬ 
ple of days after the main event. The 
elfin pop singer LIton John will come 
to a Boston Bicentennial concert tricked 
out as the Statue of Liberty in silver-se- 
quined robe Italian Americans in 
Rome, N Y., will celebrate with one of 
history's biggest spaghetti dinners—600 
lbs, of pasta and 600 lbs of sausage for 
a crowd of up to 3,000 For 76 consec¬ 
utive hours, the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights will be on display at the Nation¬ 
al Archives to the hundreds of thousands 
of visitors converging on the capital. 

Abraham Lincoln once said of 
Fourth of July celebrations that ‘‘we go 
from these meetings in better humor 
with ourselves, we feel more attached, 
the one to the other, and more firmly 
bound to the country we inhabit.” It 
-gfflMJs^aiieca^fficult even a year 


catharsis It's become a way of clear¬ 
ing the American soul in a very pos¬ 
itive way.” 

The dawn's early light will first 
strike the continental U S. at 4’31 on 
July 4 at Mars Hill, Me (pop 1,875) 
The northeastern Maine potato¬ 
growing town will celebrate, sedately 
enough, with a flag-raising ceremony, 
nationally televised. Farther down the 
New England coast, perhaps the na¬ 
tion's longest and oldest July 4 birthday 
party (every year for 190 years) will take 
place in Bristol. R I During its 13-day 
celebration, Bristol will have, among 
other things, a beard-judging contest, a 
Portuguese song fest and a four-mile- 
long parade. Newport, R L, will place a 
buttonwood Liberty Tree beside one that 
was planted at the 1876 Centennial in 
symbolic reply to the retreating British 
army that cut down every tree on Aquid- 
neck Island during the Revolution 
New England's most grandiose 
event will occur on Boston's mile-long 
Esplanade facing the Charles River, 
where Arthur Fiedler will conduct the 
Boston Pops Orchestra before an expect¬ 
ed crowd of 200,000. The climax of the 
program will be Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
(^rture. As the piece reaches its re- 


The tall ships in the convocation had 
a few problems There were uncon¬ 
firmed reports that the Colombian ves¬ 
sel Gloria would retire from the event 
for whai some Colombian diplomats 
called "serious internal reasons ” Trans¬ 
lation. at least six kilos of cocaine were 
reportedly discovered aboard the ship 

Also among the ships will be the 
graceful four-masted Chilean barken- 
tinc Esmeralda, a naval liainer once 
known, among other things, as ‘‘the Na¬ 
tional Pride.” It is an ugly detail of the 
event that, according to a 1974 report 
from the Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights, in the days follow¬ 
ing the overthrow of Marxist President 
Salvador Allende, the Esmeralda was 
used as a prison and torture chamber 
for polttical prisoners held by the new 
military rulers. The Chilean embassy in 
Washington denies the charge. 

As the fleet started out from Ber¬ 
muda’s Hamilton Harbor, Spain's Juan 
Sebastian de Elcano and Argentina's Li- 
hertad collided. Several other ships also 
banged into one another as the skippers 
fetched for advantage by the starting 
buoy. 

The longest of the tall ships is the 
375-ft Russian bark Kruzenshtern. built 
in 1926 and, like most of the others, used 
as a training ship for naval cadets The 
oldest is the American barken tine Gaze- 
la Primeiro, built in 1883 as a fishing ves¬ 
sel and now owned by the Philadelphia 
Maritime Museum. While most of the 
tall ships arc being manned by male ca¬ 
dets, the smaller topsail schooner ^ 


Sail Training Association, is carrying 42 
female sail trainees. In their massed 
splendor, the ships suggest another 
Masefield image: “They mark our pas¬ 
sage as a race of men,/ Earth wUl not 
see such ships as those again.” 

Time Correspondent David Wood 
sailed on a recent four-day training 
cruise aboard the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy’s 295-ft., 1,800-ton bark Ea¬ 
gle; he experienced some of the exhil¬ 
aration that is drawing the crowds to 
the ships’ parade. Wood remembered 
Richard Henry Dana Jr.’s line in Two 
Years Before the Mast: “There is a witch¬ 
ery in the sea, its songs and stories, and 
in the mere sight of a ship.” He also 
learned, as Dana did, that “it is all work 
and hardship after all ” Wood described 
a typical scene aboard the training bark. 

" ‘Red’ Shannon, the short, freckled 
bosun, cups his hands around his mouth 
and bellows, AH hands on deck' Sail sta¬ 
tions’’ His words echo across the desert¬ 
ed, fog-wet decks of the Eagle, and men 
come scrambling up ladders and out of 
doorways Dozens pull themselves up 
into the rigging, swarming 150 ft above 
the deck to loosen the tightly furled sails 
‘Loose the foreroyal'" cries Shannon 
‘Loose-the main royal! Man the fore 
t‘gallants‘l sheets and halyard there! 
Look alive, deck!’ The sails begin to drop 
like curtains at a play’s end. Now the 
men on deck haul furiously on the sheets 
to trim sails to the wind. A dozen men 
grab the hemp lines, thick as a man's 
wrist, brace their feet on the deck, and 
haul hand over hand, faces purple with 
the frantic effort. ‘Heave' Heave' 
Heave!' they shout, as the sail is winched 
home. Now the wind is picking up, and 
the ship is beginning to heel over slight¬ 
ly as the sails billow and fill.” 

A good deal of archaic exper¬ 
tise is involved. As one 
Coast Guard cadet said, 
“You’re up in the rigging in 
a storm, the sail’s flapping in your face, 
it’s pitch dark, and somebody yells to 
clear the foreroyal buntlines. You can’t 
go look it up in your sailing manual.” 

Not everything aboard the ship is ar¬ 
chaic: on windless days, the steel-hulled 
Eagle, built in 1936, vibrates with the 
hum of her 728-h,p. diesel engine. Pow¬ 
er winches, not able-bodied seamen, 
crank the windlass to hoist anchor. In 
the communications shack, the latest 
electronic gear helps plot the ship’s po¬ 
sition. On the foremast, a slowly rotat¬ 
ing radar scanner keeps an electronic 
eye on the sea. 

The flotilla promises to be one of 
the great spectator events of the cen¬ 
tury. As many as 5 million visitors are 
expected to jam the riverbanlcs on the 
New York and New Jersey sides. More 
than 16,000 bleacher seats set up at a 
landfill off southern Manhattan are sell¬ 
ing for S25 apiece. In lower Manhattan, 
Wall Street brokerage firms with oflBces 
in the upper stories are staying open to 
give employees, friends and customem 
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a look. The Coast Guard worries that 
thousands of small boats will jam the 
river and harbor. “We expect all kinds 
of incidents—collisions, capsizings, 
drownings,” said the local Coast Guard 
commandant. “It’s got to happen, with 
that many boats in the water.” 

P hiladelphia, birthplace of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
plans its longest July 4 parade 
yet—five hours. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and Prince Philip will present a six- 
ton Bicentennial Bell as a gift from the 
British. Yet there has been a certain 
ironic sourness in Philadelphia’s cele¬ 
bration. The expected hordes of visitors 
have not appeared, possibly because 
they feared, incorrectly, that all the ho¬ 
tels would be full. Moreover, dissident 
groups have promised July 4 demonstra¬ 
tions Mayor Frank Rizzo has tried to 
get Washington to dispatch 15,000 fed¬ 
eral troops to keep order against, as he 
says, “a bunch of radicals, leftists I who! 
intend to come here in the thousands 
from all over the country to disrupt.” 
The Justice Department, after studying 
the threat, refused Rizzo’s request. One 
major group planning protests is the July 
4th Coalition, made up of disparate or¬ 
ganizations, including Puerto Rican na¬ 
tionalists, gay activists, American Indi¬ 
ans, feminists and black radicals. 

Washington s celebrations will go on 
for a week. On July 1, President Ford 
will speak at dedication ceremonies of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s new Na¬ 
tional Air and Space Museum, where 
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planes and spaceships are suspended 
from the ceiling like toys. The Fourth of 
July fireworks will be the most dazzling 
ever. Instead of the customary two tons 
set off on the Washington Monument 
grounds, 33!4 tons will be detonated at 
four places around the Washington 
Monument, Tidal Basin and Lincoln 
Memorial The display costs $200,000 
and is being put together by Etablisse- 
ments Ruggieri, the same French firm 
that concocted a display seen by Thom¬ 
as Jefferson in Paris in 1786. 



COlOMUA't OfORM, NIWEST SQUARtMOOER 


In Bartow, Fla., as is the custom, 
the townspeople will hold a birthday 
party for Charlie Smith, who on the 
Fourth will celebrate what he believes 
will be his 134th birthday. Smith, who 
arrived in New Orleans on a slave ship 
in 1854, is acknowledged by the Social 
Security Administration to be the old¬ 
est living American. The only man in 
town who remembers the Centennial. 
Smith will serve as honorary grand mar¬ 
shal for Bartow’s Bicentennial parade. 

In Atlanta, more than half a mil¬ 
lion people are expected to watch the 
Fourth of July parade. In New Orleans’ 
Superdome the night of July 3, perform¬ 
ers like Jazzman A1 Hirt and Country 
Fiddler Doug Kershaw will provide five 
hours of entertainment. 

So it will go across the nation. In St. 
Louis, the celebration under, around and 
throu^ the city’s Gateway Arch will 



with a wing walker and a five-man free- 
fall parachute jump. At Chicago Stadi¬ 
um. the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service will swear in 1.776 new citizens. 
In the Miami Beach Convention Hall, 
7,000 new citizens will be naturalized. 

r-or months. Southern California has 
been advertising its July 4 “All Nations, 
All Peoples ' Los Angeles County Bicen¬ 
tennial parade as the longest in the na¬ 
tion When the parade leaves La>s An¬ 
geles en route to the Pacific Ocean, it 
will stietch for 10.8 miles But the side¬ 
walk excitement will be absent in Bev¬ 
erly Mills and Santa Monica, which will 
not provide police e.scorts. Once it reach¬ 
es the Beverly Hills city limits, the pa¬ 
rade must disband. On the other side of 
town new marching units will form and 
hike to the edge of Santa Monica. There 
the parade will fizyJe. two miles short of 
its goal at the ocean 

f ireworks, bands and picnics are 
predictable. The Bicentennial has also 
aroused inventive imaginations Some 
time ago, Chicago Attorney Marvin Ro- 
senblum dreamed up ‘hands across 
America.” a grand scheme to link the 
nation from coast to coast with a hu¬ 



man chain to symbolize American unity. 
The plan would require at least S mil¬ 
lion people grasping hands, so Rosen- 
blum has lowered his expectations. Now 
there will be only bits and pieces of the 
human chain—about ten miles' worth 
on Chicago’s South Side, for example. 

T ime capsules are as popular 
now as they were on July 4, 
1876. In Seward, Neb., a dis¬ 
count hardware store owner 
named Harold Davisson last year in¬ 
terred a 1975 Chevrolet in a crypt of con¬ 
crete and steel. This year he is adding a 
blue Kawasaki motorcycle. Also in the 
vault are a Teflon frying pan. a bolt of 
polyester fabric, a zipper, a pair of bi¬ 
kini panties and a man's aquamarine lei¬ 
sure suit. 

Another Bicentennial enterprise, 
the horse-drawn wagon trains that have 
embarked from various sections of the 
country and will rendezvous July 3 at 
Valley Forge (see following story). 

Up in Alaska, at least ten different 
parlies of mountain climbers are trying 
to reach the summit of Mount McKin¬ 
ley, the tallest peak in North America, 
by July 4. These Bicentennial climbs will 
put 800 to 1,000 people near the top at 
one time One of the parties plans to try 
to raise President Ford by radio once it 
has reached the crest. 

Many Americans, of course, find it 
difficult to summon up such energetic 
enthusiasm for the grand, excessive proj¬ 
ect Blacks, for example, have remained 
on the margins of Bicentennial celebra¬ 
tions. But they have launched some no¬ 
table projects. The National Urban 
League has distributed a scries of book¬ 
lets called Black Perspectives on the Bi¬ 
centennial —covering black economic 
progress, the black press, education and 


politics. Two weeks ago, the Afiti-Ainier- 
ican Historical and Cultural Museum 
opened in Philadelphia, 1,4 blocks away 
from Independence Hall. It houses the 
most extensive collection of black 
American documents and artifacts yet 
assembled in the U .S. 

In the South, blacks have been in¬ 
volved in other ways. In Evergreen, Ala. 
(pop. 5,700), the Rev, H.K. Matthews, 
pastor of three small A.M.E. Zion 
churches in the piney backwoods, will 
observe the Fourth by leading a parade 
and gospel show to protest surviving ru¬ 
ral Alabama bigotry. In Wilmington, 
N.C.. over the weekend, there will be a 
four-day “Black Freedom F'estivar’ of 
picnics, “gewpciramas,” sports events, 
concerts and workshops 

Charles Rangel, a black Congress¬ 
man from New York, remarked last 
week; “If the Bicentennial is some kind 
of self-congratulatory celebration, it is 
frivolous and meaningless to the black 
community. It should be a cause to 
blacks to bring to light just how far 
America needs to go to achieve equal¬ 
ity under the Constitution If the Bicen¬ 
tennial can be seen as a rededication to 
full equality, then it would bo relevant 
to blacks." 

It may be that by next week the 
dominant emotion about the Bicenten¬ 
nial will be one of immense relief that 
it is finally over—most of it, anyway. 
Still, for all the blare and schlock—the 
"Collector’s Item" Bicentennial beer 
cans one brewery put out, the Frisbee 
tourneys, the air of Styrofoam patriotism 
—the birthday party promises to include 
much genuine excitement, significance 
and dedication It may be a sign of re¬ 
newed national health. From all the ad¬ 
vance signs, and despite ample predic¬ 
tions of boredom, it should also be fun. 


HUGE HAG FOR VERRAZANO-NARROWS BRIDGE IS READIED IN MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
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The Icing, somelimes treachemus 
I9lh century WestivaicJ trek of covered 
wagons IS deeply embedded in Amer¬ 
ican legend, folklore and sense of na¬ 
tional identity Thousands of pioneers, 
for e.'tample, braved the (lenlous Ore¬ 
gon Trail Now, to salute the Western 
settlers. Americans repiesenting all 50 
states are replaying history in reverse 
by forming tastbound wagon trains 
They are set to arrive in Valley l-orge. 
Pa , July 5 The following day. Presi¬ 
dent f ord will address the passengers 
in the 60 ofticial w'agons and approx¬ 
imately 2,000 other travelers The 
Pcnnsylvanta Bicentennial Commission 
sponsored an official wagon from each 
state, plus ten escort wagons Wagon 
trains originating in Blame. Wash, 
Pomona, Calif, Houston, fort Mandan. 
N. Dak , Atlanta and Augusta. Me., arc 
bound for Valley Forge fueled by horse 
and mule power as well as a resurgent 
pioneer fever Timl Correspondent 
Madeleine Nash caught up with a con¬ 
tingent of wagons at Tecumseh, Mich., 
and found spirits higii Her report' 

Day breaks wet and chilly, with the 
sound of harness bells and calls of “Wag¬ 
ons ho!" The teams—matched pairs of 
Belgians, palominos and Arabians 
—walk out briskly, followed by Shetland 
ponies and mules. Hitched to faithfully 
copied new versions of Conestogas and 
prairie schooners, the animals are point¬ 
ed toward Petersburg, Mich., some 20 
miles southeast. Fringe-topped surreys 
and jerry-built vehicles of varying du¬ 
rability fill out the party The passen¬ 
gers are instant minor celebrities in each 
small town they pass. Villagers look, 
wave, offer plates of homemade cookies 
and other food, and sometimes get bit¬ 
ten by the bug and join up. The historic 
IK^ of Jejsure exerte a unique ^ on 


the mind Wagonmaster Keith KrcyKcs, 
52. a cook, in the course of the journey 
has headed up as many as 48 wagons 
carrying up to 150 people ' You forget 
what day it is. and you forget the lime 
piessure." says his wife Gale. 54 “You 
can live each day to its fullest ' 

The 4-m.p h clip, on highways and 
convenient side roads, leaves lime foi sa¬ 
voring the sights and smells of roadside 
flowers, corn- and wheailiclds, and tak¬ 
ing in the biassy greetings of small-town 
high schoesl bands Any number on the 
train started out in the far West 'My 
great-greai-giandmother walked from 
Iowa City to Salt Lake City pulling a 
handcart with four children in it," says 
lid Porritl, 41, an artist from Green Riv¬ 
er. Wyo “1 think about that and get out 
of the wagon and walk every time I can 
I figure I've walked I.-IOO miles' Pat 
Doran. 62. a Blame riding stable oper¬ 
ator. is fexiting most ex|xnses himself, 
and, like many other nonofticial driv¬ 
ers, IS getting additional money from 
local groups and ptivatc donations Tom 
Keen, a Walla Walla, Wash . constiuc- 
tion worker, look up his wife Pal's chal¬ 
lenge to build his own covered wagon, 
the couple sold their two ears, irailei 
house and furniture to finance the trip 
There are hardships, just as in the 
frontier past The Blame train, which 
started out last June and later merged 
with the Kreykes party, has sulTcied two 
deaths from heart attacks and one when 
agasoline tank exploded in a truck haul¬ 
ing animals and hay Theie have been 
frequent alarms over runaway horses; 
once, when frightened horses sent an an¬ 
tique Conestoga crashing into a parked 
car, train members worked late into the 
night to repair the wagon. But roughing 
it is not quite as arduous as it used to be 
Portable toilets are stowed away in some 
wagonj»i.and;c>ne couple exchanged its 


old-,style version for a hoinc-built model 
coinpicle with rubl-icr tires, hydraulic 
brakes and a padded car scat 

As the liam wends its way Fast, 
some membeis drop out and others join 
up w'llh incieasing numbers deciding 
to slick It out all the way to Valley Forge 
"It's infeciKHis " says Al Mavis. 56, who 
escoited Ihc uain across Illinois "This 
is the real Biceniennial You can hard¬ 
ly go to bed at night because people slay 
to sit around the campfire and sing. " 

he I Igors of the journey have ^ 
made many travelers take a . 
respectful look backward 
When Doran had to use a 
pickup truck as a brake to 
help his 14-mulc team ease his wagon 
down a particularly steep section of the 
Cascade Mininlains, he confessed, ' I'm 
not sure I could have been a real pio¬ 
neer " But subtle inner transformations 
and revelations are what make the jour¬ 
ney deeply satisfying, even for a non- 
participant .Sarah Veisieeg. 70, of Rom¬ 
ulus. Mich , watched the passing tram 
with undisguised wonder. “I wanted to 
sec how my grandmother iiaveled," she 
s.iys "I remember her telling me how- 
Ihe loads from Pennsylvania to Indiana 
were so bad that they milked the cows in 
the morning, pul the milk in barrels in 
the back of the wagons—and in the eve¬ 
nings they would find bullet " 

The Augusta, Me , train first awed 
onlookers, then got a lousingchect fiom 
crowds after it survived (with no wound¬ 
ed reported) a mock Indian attack as it 
crossed the 3-mi Tappan Zee Bi idge ai 
Nyack. N Y , en route to Valley l-oige 
The bridge’s traffic w'as slowed a.s mo¬ 
torists paused to gawk at the unique 
delay in their usual morning rush to 
work—U.S. history was taking up two 
__ 
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IVe are not a narrow tribe of men ... No- our blood is as the 
flood ofthe Amazon, made up ofa thousand noble currents all pour¬ 
ing into one We are not a nation so much as a world. 

—Herman Melville 

It is hard. It is hard to turn the key and lock the door, hard 
to leave, probably forever, the httle white stucco house in the Pel¬ 
oponnesian town of Argos. The little house was Niki Kaffas’ 
dowry when she married Theodosios twelve years ago. and the 
tears start to her eyes as she speaks of “the wonderful garden 
and the cage of canaries that sing ail day. Now we must leave it 
all behind. But they tell me America is a nice place." Theo¬ 
dosios Kaffas is determined to make it so. A barber who had to 
go out of business, a restaurant cook who couldn't earn more 
than $300 a month, he has dreamed of going to America ever 
since he was a boy. Now he is 36. “Argos is a good place for 
those who own fields and orange groves," says Kaffas, “but the 
workers are better paid in America. I want a better life for my 
family. I want to educate my children ” 



V ictor ValMs SoMn, too, feels passionately about his 
children. He has five of them, and in Cuba, where 
he once ran a small steel foundry, he began to feel 
that they were becoming hostages to the fortunes of 
the state. “We weie allowed a ration of only one liter of fresh 
milk every other day," says Vall6s, 46, “but what is more im¬ 
portant is that every day the children learned Communist doc¬ 
trine in the schools, and going to church was never talked about. 
I realize that I am going to the United States with many il¬ 
lusions, but for me your country is the place on earth where de¬ 
mocracy is purest." 

Dr. Brian Pethica already knows the U.S. well, and he has 
no problems political or financial Now 49, a research chemist 
at the Unilever Corp. in Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, Pethica 
has bmt crossing the Atlantic at least once a year since. 1958, 
and lik« what be calls “the entiepreneurial attitude.” But he 
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STATUE OE IIBERTY DISPLAYS NEWLY REFURBISHED LIGHTS 

somehow less open, more rigid, more hierarchical In the U.S. 
there is a broad diversity of systems, which allows you to ed¬ 
ucate everyone as far as he can go. That opportunity to broaden 
the possibilities of life is more specifically an American value.” 

Last week, these voyagers all look off for America, just in 
time to celebrate their first July 4 holidays. The Kaffases, with 
their two children of 11 and 8, headed for Philadelphia, where 
Niki’s brother hopes to find Theodosios work in a restaurant. Vic¬ 
tor Valles Soldn took his family to Melrose Park, 111., where he 
has a job making engine blocks. Dr. Pethica was Iwund for Pots¬ 
dam, N.Y., where he will become dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences at Clarkson College of Technology. 

Changing Styles. These are just a few of the new immi¬ 
grants who today are changing the face of America. Though 
many people think of mass immigration as a closed chapter in 
the nation's history, more than 1,000 newcomers now arrive in 
the U.S. every day. Since American birth rates arc declining, 
that influx from abroad represents about one-fiflh of the na¬ 
tion's annual increase in population. The new immigrants are 
changing local styles, too. Miami's Eighth Street is now Calle 
Ocho, the main thoroughfare of bustling Little Havana (pop. 
450,000), alive to the pachanga beat and the rich aroma of $o- 
frito seasoning. San Francisco’s Chinatown is rivaled by Los An¬ 
gles’ Koreatown (pop. 65,000), the fastest-growing settlement 
in the city, where Korean dance studios and karate schools have 
sprouted along Olympic Boulevard. 

All in all, the 4C)0,000 new immigrants arriving every year 
represenL after decades of discriminatory national quotas, a com¬ 
paratively enlightened policy that admits more people from poor¬ 
er countries, particularly more Orientals. Though the new pol¬ 
icy is more evenhanded toward foreign nations, it does explicitly 
ftivor professionals and the middle classes, not those huddled 
and wjtetchcd refuse cnee hymned by Emma Lazarus. 





WEEKLY FLIOHTS BRING CUBANS FROM SPAIN TO NEW YORK 


“It didn't take me tong to figure out that as an em- 
ployec, there was no way to survive. If I earned 
Sl.OOOa month. I'd spend Sl.OOOa month. Ifl earned 
$1,500. I'd spend $1,500. That's the way life works 
here If I was going to achieve something. I'd really 
have to go for broke. And one thing I've developed 
here is an appreciation for what 1 can do. 1 could go 
back to Lebanon now and dig ditches if 1 had to. 1 
couldn't have done that before It would have been 
beneath my dignity You could have put gold bricks 
on the bottom of those ditches, and 1 wouldn’t have 
dug them out But people here are not ashamed to 
do any work " 

GAETANO POLICHETTI, 40, an Italian plasterer in 
Boston's North End. hopes some of his four chil¬ 
dren can go to college. “Even if it costs too much 
money for me If they're intelligent. I'd like them to 
go I'd like to see us have a profession in the family, 
like teachei oi engineer'' His wife Filomena shares 
his hope hut also has ideals of her own “If any 
young man wants to talk to my daughter, he has to 
talk to me fust “ she says “When she wears that 
white dress to the altar, she's going to be white all 
the way through " 


"I am going with many illusions," soid one. 

Some of the newcomers arc |XK>r, of course, but Ellis Island and 
Hester Street now survive only as fuel for nostalgic bestsellers. 
The new immigrants an iving by jet never even see the newly re¬ 
furbished torch of the Statue of L iberty 

Their goals have changed somew'hat over the years Polit¬ 
ical conflict IS still a major cause of immigration, as demon¬ 
strated by last year’s sudden swirl of refugees from Viet Nam. 
but religious persecution, which once s|<rinkled the land with 
Shakers and Huguenots and llutterian Brethreu. is hardly an el¬ 
ement any mote The new immigrants do occasionally talk of get¬ 
ting rich, but they know that this is no longer a land of gold 
rushes and oil strikes Yet they do see on the distant shore line 
of America something that many Americans take for granted, 
or even forget they possess—freedom That means not simply 


BIT CHUEN WO, 23, who bought an interest in a Chi¬ 
nese restaurant in Palo Alto and now works twelve hours a day 
to supiKirl his widowed mother and younger brother “Since I 
am in America, I have time only foi work, just go home and 
watch TV. then go to sleep I am too tired to read newspaper I 
have no time to meet girls 1 do everything. I clean the floor, the 
windows 1 do the kitchen work I wait on tables But it is O.K. 
In Hong Kong I never get a chance to save money and become 
my own boss. It is very goixl to be your own boss You get the 
piofits ’■ 

And Rose, who refused to give her last name or her address 
as she stoiid waiting in line outside the U.S Consulate in Ja¬ 
maica "You ftxilish to ask silly questions about why we want to 
go to States. I go to New York to get good work, not just $20 a 


freedom from oppression and hunger 
but alsti from unbreakable caste systems 
and generations of inherited ignorance 
Truisms really are true, as George Or¬ 
well once wiote. and America remains 
that cliche of cliches, the promised land, 
the land of opportunity The newcomers 
find out soon enough that the U S is 
not without its share of poverty and prej¬ 
udice. but to their eyes it nonetheless 
gleams with the light of Utopia 

Listen to some of these new voices- 

JOE MAROON, 34. who came to the US 
from Lebanon to attend a flight engi- | 
neering schvxil but now runs a large i 
Arab bakery in Redwcxxl City. Calif, v 



week Foolish questions you 
ask.’ 

for the first century of its 
existence, the U.S had no im¬ 
migration policy at all Thom¬ 
as Jefferson stated the prevail¬ 
ing view of the matter when 
he asked. "Shall we refuse to 
the unhappy fugitives from dis¬ 
tress that hospitality which the 
savages of the wilderness ex¬ 
tended to our fatheis arriving 
in this land’’" No, we shall not. 
was the answer, and so there 
came the thousands of Irish 
starved by the potato famine 


MARTINA NAVRATILOVA IN COMBAT 
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of 1845. and thousands more of Germans oppressed after the up¬ 
risings of 1848, and still more thousands of Russian Jews af¬ 
flicted bv the c/ars' pogroms, and then in 1882 Congress passed 
the first immigration laws barring lunatics, convicts and Chi¬ 
nese laborers. The principle of "selectivity" had been born. 

The tide of immigration, which built the railroads and cattle 
towns of the West, flowed on for another generation Some 8.8 
million arrived during the first decade of this century, and in 
1907, the inspectors at Ellis Island processed an alltimc daily rec¬ 
ord of some 6.500 Italian (leasants and Greek fishermen and var¬ 
ious other humble souls, many of them wide-eyed children cling¬ 
ing anxiously to the hands of their mothers 


But since Latin Americans were not part of the old quota syswin,' ' " 
the ceilii^ of 120,000 imposes a new restriction on tftem, and the 
waiting lists now average 2M years. 

Despite all the attempts at reform, it remains extremely dif¬ 
ficult for an immigrant to struggle through the paper work need¬ 
ed for a visa. Even a fully qualified applicant must stand in line 
for hours to acquire or submit the proper forms. The would-be im¬ 
migrant must produce certificates of birth and marriage, of phys¬ 
ical and mental health, of approval by his local police Every for¬ 
eign-language document must be translated into English by an 
officially certified translator, then notarized. 


B ut selectivity—meaning the native-born Americans’ 
know-nothing inclination to exclude anyone unlike 
ihemselves —proved victorious In 1921 a new im¬ 
migration law inlroduecd the principle of national 
quotas They were based, somewhat inaccurately, on the dif¬ 
ferent national groups in ihc U S in the 1890s. The figures were 
changed every few years, but the basic principle was clear in the 
quotas set for the British (about 34,000), Italians (3,800) and Chi¬ 
nese (105) Even in the Hitler era, when millions needed a sane- 






HI DUC lEE CHECKS SUPPLIES FOR HIS STORE 


BIT CHUEN WU CLEANS TABLE AT HIS CALIFORNIA RESTAURANT 

"/I is good to be your own boss. You get the profits." 

tuary, the U S admitted only about 115.000 refugees from Nazi 
Germany throughout the I9.30s. 

It was perhaps the incalculable enrichment of America by 
those lefugees—by Albert Einstein and Thomas M^n, Artur 
Schnabel and Paul 1 illich —that started the process of change. 
By special legislation in 1948, the U.S. began admitting more 
than 400,000 "displaced iKrsons." Then came 32,000 refugees 
from the Hungarian revolt of 1956 and some 650,000 from Fidel 
Castro’s seizure of Cuba in 1959 But only under President John 
F Kennedy, great-grandson of an immigrant farmer from Ire- 
land s County Wexford, did overall reform begin. According to 
the Immigration Act of I9t)5. which finally took effect in 1968: 

1) .National quotas were alxilished. A ceiling now limits im¬ 
migration to 170,000 from the Eastern Hemisphere (and no more 
than 20,000 fioni any one country) and 120,000 from the West¬ 
ern Heiiiispherc. for an annual total of 290,000. 

2 ) Parents, spouses and unmarried children of U.S. citizens 
are exempted from all quotas, thus increasing total annual im¬ 
migration to about 400.000. as compared to about 250,000 per 
year during the 1950s Some preference is also given to other 
kinds of relatives 

3 ) In the Eastern Eleinisphcre, preference is given to "mem¬ 
bers of the piofessions* and scientists and artists of exceptional 
ability" and then to “.skilled and unskilled workers in occupa¬ 
tions for which labor is in short supply in the U.S.’’ (This does 
not always work out as planned. So many Filipino doctors and 
nurses have applied foi visas that there is a six-year waiting 
list) 

4 ) In the Western Hemisphere, there is no system of pref- 
erenceSk and visas are issued on a first-come, fi»t-$erved basis. 



EX-CUBAN ALFREDO PEREZ TOURS THE GOLF-CLUB GREENS 

Even after reaching New York, an immigrant who seeks 
working papers is apt to be severely interrogated by an official of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service "They keep trying 
to trick you into some mistake," says one Frenchwoman who re¬ 
cently underwent such questioning. "For example, the inspector 
asked me whether I’d ever been married before. 1 said 1 hadn’t. 
Any children’^ 1 said no. Then he asked whether 1 had ever been a 
prostitute or a drug addict or a Communist or a fascist, and was! 
coming to America to overthrow the Government? Then, as if 
he’d forgotten, he said, ’What was your first husband's name?' ’’ 
On the other hand, there are indeed rackets by which immigrants 
seek to circumvent the rules. One of the most melancholy is the 
marriage-for-money, which can cost up to $500. Says New York. 
Immigration Service Director Maurice Kiley; “We’ve had wom-i ‘ 
cn in here seven or eight times, each time with a new alien hus* /! 
band and a new assumed name." , ;• 

1^ fiqw is wiceastng.u’lk few 
















#» docuitieni th« recent c]mng». A decade ago, Canada was still 
, i^idinji the largest number of immigrants, 38,327, Today, Mex- 
> Ico provides the most, 62,205. Second and third come the Phil¬ 
ippines (31,751) and Korea (28,362), whereas in 1965 the 4,057 
immigrants from Taiwan were the only Asian group among the 
largest 15. The U.K. and Germany, which used to rank three and 
four, now rank eleven and 16 (Among the smallest contingents, 
Monaco. Chad and Pitcairn Island, one each.) 

Russian Souls. The most painfully uprooted are the political 
refugees, and in recent times that has meant mainly refugees from 
Communism They often had to make their break suddenly, and 
even some of the most celebrated are motivated by a simple sense 
of survival. Svetlana Alliluyeva, only daughter of Joseph Stalin, 
now living quietly in Princeton. NJ., says that the very idea of re¬ 
visiting her homeland would be ‘ridiculous, to think that some¬ 
one who got out of prison would want to go back to prison. " Czech 
Tennis Star Martina Navratilova, now playing at Wimbledon but 
resident in Los Angeles, says scornfully that native-born Amer¬ 
icans "don't know what they've got. Anybody that complains 
about life here should go to a Communist country. Then they 
would understand.” 



AGNES KOCO WATCHES HUSBAND ENGAGE SONS IN A SOCCER GAME 


To some of the greatest Sovi¬ 
et artists, America is providing 
an almost miraculous sense of 
renewal ‘‘Only here can 1 speak 
from the heart,” says Mstislav 
Rostropovich, the master cellist 
who has blossomed into a first- 
rank conductor since moving to 
the U.S. in 1974. ‘‘Only here can 
1 fulfill my life as an artist. Now 
1 can work. That is why 1 am 
very, very happy here.” But 
though Rostropovich has been 
appointed director of Washing¬ 
ton’s National Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. and though he vows he 
will not return to Russia until 
artists there get more freedom, 
he still has no plans to become 
an American. Says he: "1 still 
think of the dacha in Moscow as 
my home.” Much the same feel¬ 
ing inspires the superb dancer 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, who lives 
in New York City but says: ‘‘No 
other country in the world will 
be my home but Russia. My soul 







Through Dark Woods. On a less exalted level, the flight 
from Communist oppression is well exemplified by Julius Koco, 
34, a muscular, sandy-haired machinist in Hamtramck. Mich. 
Koco was bom and reared in the Czechoslovakian town of Nov6 
ZArnky, near the Hungarian border, and his earliest memories 
are of the Communist seizure of power, when “they began to 
take things away from people.” Even when he was in school, 
“they used to close the school down and everybody would have 
to go out and dig sugar beets or potatoes Later, when I had a 
job, I only made eight kronen 1$ 1.12] per hour, and if you want¬ 
ed a car, it cost 20,000 kronen. And you had to put the money 
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ELOINA ORTIGA WITH A COLIECTION OF HER YOUNO CHARGES 

"/ find peace right here. Not silence, maybe, but peace." 


on deposit for maybe three years, and then you /night get a car 
—but a Russian car, like a Moskvich. It was their country.” 

For a time, under the DubCek legime of 1968, things looked 
better in Nove Zdmky, and Koco felt that “we could do what 
we wanted.” But when the Soviets deposed DubOek, Koco began 
planning an escape for himself, his wife Agnes and their two 
sons, then four and one A series of devious moves, by way of Bel¬ 
grade, finally brought them to the dark hills near the Austro- 
Yugoslav frontier. Leading his elder son by the hand while Agnes 
followed with the baby, Koco trudged through the night. 

“Once we heard voices and we hid in a ditch,” Koco recalls. 
“We knew that the local people sometimes turned in refugees 
for the reward We stumbled along for hours. Once we almost 
fell into a rock quarry. When we got near the border, Agnes 
couldn't carry Robbie any more, so 1 took him. and he started to 
cry. We thought they would hear us at the checkpoint, but a 
huge truck came rumbling through, so nobody heard us. We 
kept going through the wo^s until we made it across the border 
to Austria I could have kissed the stones there.” 

A Catholic welfare agency sent the Kocos to New 
York, and another Slovak offered him a job in De¬ 
troit, sifting coal. “We arrived here without a winter 
coat," .says Agnes. “We had nothing Nothing.” Af¬ 
ter several months of sifting coal, Koco got a job as a machinist, 
making gears at Massey-Ferguson. Then came a layoff. Koco 
turned to making boxes. He was a press operator. He worked part 
time as a school janitor (and studied English) He went back to 
Massey-Ferguson, was laid off three weeks ago. Now Agnes has 
found a job there, operating a grinding and shaving machine. “My 
trouble is not to find a job,” says Koco “My trouble is to find 
enough time to sleep with all the jobs I can get.” The Kocos live in 
a house that they bought in rundown condition for S5.000 and are 
now fixing. Koco has installed new plumbing, paneling, siding 
and decorative brick. On one wall hangs a pair of Texas long¬ 
horns. They have also bought an old boat in which they go to 
catch smelts on Lake Saint Clair. They have just finished paying 
$10,000 for a suburban lot nearer to the Massey-Ferguson plant, 
and soon they hope to start building a new house there. 



erything they need We have a future. And if I had to do it again 
now—well--" Koco looks back and remembers that night in 
the wtKxIs, and then he laughs. ‘1 might not make it." 

The largest migration of refugees from Communism to the 
U.S has not involved F.ast Europeans but Cubans, first the rich 
with their bank accounts and crated furniture, finally barefoot 
fishermen in tiny dinghies Even now, with no direct transpor¬ 
tation between Cuba and the U S . some 300 refugees, many of 
them old and sick, fly to Madrid every week There, usually liv¬ 
ing on charity, they have to wait at least three months, often 
much longer, while five harassed U.S officials try to priKess 
then papers (Foundry Operator Victor Valles Solan, who took 
off last week, had waited two years for clearance ) 

By and large, the Cuban refugees have worked diligently, 
helped one another, and achieved a booming economic success 
in the center of Miami They now own or control an estimated 
8,000 businessesand haveaspending power of$l 5 billion Many 
of them have been unable to re-create their old lives, however Al¬ 
fredo Perez, for example, went to law school in Havana, but 
after fleeing to Colombia, then to Puerto Rico, he arrived pen¬ 
niless and discouiaged m Miami in 1967 The need for Cuban- 
trained lawyers in Miami being totally nonexistent, Perez final¬ 
ly got a job mowing lawns He is the kind of man who likes to 
take an intellectual interest in his work. He enrolled in a course 
in agronomy at Broward Community College, even earned a de¬ 
gree Now 59. callused and deeply tanned, he is assistant su¬ 
perintendent at the Riviera Oolf Club in Coral Gables He rides 
a tractor and sprays insecticides 

"I never talk about Cuba now." he says "I'm tired of revo¬ 
lution and politics. I don’t want problems I work I make goixl 
money. No complaints. My two kids like it here. My little boy 
who is eleven hardly speaks Spanish This country is different 
from any country in the world. Everybody is nice to me ” 
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SPANISH SIGNS PROIIFERATE IN MIAMI'S LITTIE HAVANA 

Alive to the pachanga beat and on aroma of sofrito. 


Perez will piwlaim his new allegiance this week in a Miami- 
style Bicentennial extravaganza He will be one of between 6,000 
and 8.000 aliens who will be corralled in the Miami Beach Con¬ 
vention Center on .luly 4 and sworn in as citizens One immi¬ 
gration official, aware that 7.200 aliens were sworn in at New 
Yolk's Polo Grounds in 1954, says, ‘ We've been saving them 
for months hoping foi a new record " 

Everything lost. Not all refugees are escaping from Com¬ 
munism. of course, and not all can reconcile themselves to their 
icfiige Mohammed l arraj. 31, is an American citizen now. and 
both of his young sons (aged four and three) were born in this 
country But the children speak very little English Farraj insists 
that they learn his own language "Free! Free!" he chants at 
them. “Palestine'" they chant back in Arabic. Both Farraj and 
his wife wear T shirts decorated with the Palestinian flag. 

The youngest^! ten children, Farraj grew up on a farm 
nonho^feMlIljllllllill^dtenyeare^o to Dearborn, Mich. 


tion’s largest.) “We had no freedoms under the Jordanians,’’ says 
Farraj. "They never accepted the Palestinians, and we could get 
nothing but the most menial jobs. So 1 came looking for a better 
life, but 1 always intended to go back. My hope is to work, save 
money, and go back to a liberated Palestine.” 

Farraj found work as a press operator in a Ford plant, 
saved his money as planned, then sent back to still unliberated 
Palestine for a bride. Az.iza, IT “It was an arranged mar¬ 
riage," he says "She came on the basis that if she liked me, 
we would be married She had a ticket back home just in case 
she didn’t.” Farraj got a refund for the return ticket, but he 
also had to send Az,iza $2,000 as an engagement present. This 
kind of gift is traditionally converted into gold and known as 
a mahr (bride price). 

Farraj says his life in the U S. has been “very, very hard.” De¬ 
troit’s Arabs encounter a certain amount of hostility. “Amer¬ 
icans are very nice people, but some of them keep calling us 
foreigners. They ask. What the hell are you doing in our coun¬ 
try’’’ And .Southern whites just hate us They don't like to even 
hear the mention of an Arab ’’ 

After three years at Ford. Farraj spent two years installing 
burglar alarms, then joined a relative in a plastic-bag business 
ihat failed, then got a job selling insurance for about $10,000 a 
year. Unfortunately, he let his own insurance policy lapse be- 
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MEXICAN LABORERS AWAIT A FREIGHT TRAIN IN WASHINGTON 


cause he was planning to move A month ago there was a fire 
that destroyed almost everything he owned (but not Aziza’s mahr, 
which she had prudently stored in a safe-deposit box) 

"I lost everything," Farraj says bitterly, gesturing around 
him A small kitchen table and three chairs are the only fur¬ 
niture in the room. The tattered shades flap occasionally in the 
90 heat Farraj adds. ”Palestinians have no luck.” 

For VIPs. While political conflicts may change over the years, 
the force that brings most immigrants to America is simply the 
yearning for a better life. This was particularly true of the early 
Chinese immigrants who fled the traditional cycles of flood and 
famine, but today the largest body of immigrants from the Asian 
mainland are the Koreans. One of them is Hi Due Lee. 37, He 
has a degree in chemical engineering, ljut he could not find en¬ 
gineering work at home He went to Germany and labored in a 
coal mine, then came to the U.S. in l%8. He had $50. He found 
a job as a welder, earned $5 an hour, and saved almost all of it. 

At the end of two years, Lee had amassed $8,000. He went 
to a bank and, with some difficulty, borrowed another $8,000. 
With that, he bought the Olympic Market, a grocery store in the 
heart of Los Angeles’ Koreatown Two previous owners had failed 
in the store, but Lee got up every morning at 2 a.m. to go to mar¬ 
ket for his supplies, regularly worked an 18-hour day, began to 
make profits. He bought some adjoining property for a parking 
lot, made more profits, then bought a restaurant. It had been a 
dry-cleaning store, but Lee transformed it with Korean paint¬ 
ings, installed several ponds filled with goldfish and built a tiled 
pagoda roof on top. He called it The V.I.P. Palace. “Sometimes 
■Kaaaa>uaaa,^aMae4Qjj«_Angel« and the y gp to cat at a Jap- 








anese or Chinese restaurant, so that is why 1 built this place," 
says Lee. His next project starts in September: a hotel 

“I dreamed that if I came to this country, 1 could make 
enough money to live on,” says Lee, who now has a Korean wife 
and two children, “but I never dreamed of this much success. I ex¬ 
pected little freedom for jobs or work in America, but that is not 
the way it is. We have freedom to work hard and do well here 
If 1 work one hour. 1 gel one hour’s profit from it. It's not that 
way in other countries." 

Not everyone is so successful, of course Very often the poor 
remain poor. But there are differences nonetheless. On a small 
brass strip on a door in Brooklyn's sweltering Keap Street, the in¬ 
scription says: Dfds bendiga nuestro hogar (God Bless our Home) 
On each side of the inscription there is a tiny enameled flag. Do¬ 
minican on the left, American on the right. Near by is a name 
plate that says: Familia Ortega. In the five rooms inside live 
Erasmo Ortega. 52, and his wife Eloina, 45. and seven of their 
eight children (a married daughter lives upstairs) Also a three- 
year-old orphaned nephew whom they arc raising Also about 
eight other children (it is hard to keep count) who don't quite live 
there but sort of romp around and squeal. Also a neighborhood 
cat. “I'm the only woman in the neighborhotxl who doesn't work 
full time, so 1 lake care of everybody's children.'' says Doha El¬ 
oina. “Petrple around here, they call this place the raxa de locos. 
but they don’t understand Children, they arc everything People 
ask me when I evei get any peace I find peace right here, right 
now, with these children. Not silence, maybe, but peace 

I t was for the children, says Eloina, that they left the Do¬ 
minican Republic, "The political situation at home was 
bad. The people were treated bad. We asked ourselves. 
‘How can we earn enough to feed ourselves? How can we 
raise our children?' ” Erasmo was the first to emigrate, sponsored 
by a sister. He got a job washing dishes for $75 a week, paid his sis¬ 
ter $10 for room and board, and saved the rest In 
three years he had enough to send for Eloina, and 
she got a job as a sewing-machine ofierator. In an¬ 
other three years they sent for their four oldest 
children, the two others followed in 1970, and two 
others were born in New York 

At the height of their earning powers. Erasmo 
made $160 a week as a dishwashei, and Eloina 
$140 on the sewing machine ( ‘We didn’t save 
anything, but we got by"), and then Erasmo in¬ 
jured his back while carting pans around the res¬ 
taurant. He underwent an operation three years 
ago but has never fully recovered Today he works 
as a part-time handyman and gets $229 a month 
in welfare payments. 

But the children are flourishing. Julio, 21, 
drives a taxi Adels(>, 19, operates a printing press. 

Diosa, 17, is a hairdresser. Zoila Maria, 15. is 
studying to be a nurse. The working children con¬ 
tribute part of their framings to the household, and 
the household is buoyant. “We have had some 
problems here," Eloina concedes. “We know the Latin people are 
looked down on and discriminated against, but we gel used to 
that, and it doesn't mean that we’re unhappy here. We re very 
happy. Our children have a future that our country could never 
have given them” 

The Ortegas are lucky indeed compared with Pancho, for he 
belongs to the largest group of immigrants—ihose whose illegal 
entry was cut short by U.S officialdom. While accepting some 
400,000 legal immigrants every year, the U.S. seizes and deports 
about 800,000 illegal immigrants, almost 90% of them Mexican 
Yet the wetbacks keep returning, for there is no other border in 
the world that divides such great disparities in wealth. 

“Look at us, look at what we have! " cries Pancho, 28, wav¬ 
ing his arms as he speaks. One hand slams against the low-hung 
tar-paper roof of the dirt-floor shack he rents on the edge of a 
gravel pit in the hills above Mexico City. Sometimes he gets a 
day’s work in the gravel pit for $6.40, but it is not regular work. 
His wife, Mafluela, earns $45 a month as a maid. Their six- 
monffi-tfld son lies sleeping on the family bed. 

“I went one day to the American embassy,, but Uiere were so 


many people waiting to go inside that I came back in the ni^t 
and slept in the line until the next day. When I finally got to the in¬ 
side of the embassy, they told me I needed a lot of papers and a 
passport, which cost 800 pesos ($72). Most of the other people 
there were city people who had papers and money. Now I know 
that the only way for a campesino like me to go to the United 
States is as a wetback 

"My oldest brother went to California as a wetback in 1966. 
Now he is married to a ghnga, and he says they can’t throw him 
back over the border, not now. He speaks English, he has a big 
house—well, bigger than anything in this village—and a car 
and a refrigerator, and his children go to a school where he 
doesn’t have to pay 

“So I went to Tijuana 1 had some money I had borrowed, 
which I would pay back when 1 got a job in California, In Ti¬ 
juana. the coyotes Icon men I approached me. They knew who 
was trying to cross the border and could see right through your 
pocket and tell how much money you had. They offered to gel 
me to Chicago, but 1 had heard that these people can rob you as 
quick as a mosquito can bite you, so 1 said no. One night, a cam- 
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Only an echo. 


pesiiio from Zacatecas climbed under the fence 
with me. and we ran and walked and hid for 
three hours, with our hearts beating like 
drums. But we walked right into la migra (the 
border patrol I, and the next day we were back 
in Mexico But 1 am going to try again, soon, 
maybe next month. It is a risk worth taking, 
because I know from my brother that if you 
make it. it is a much better future " 

From cases like that of Pancho, U.S. officials like to make pro¬ 
jections and then estimate that there are now 6 million illegal im¬ 
migrants in the U S —or 7 million or maybe 8 million. One of¬ 
ficial estimate by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
even computed that illegal immigrants cost the nation $16 billion 
in unpaid taxes plus welfare and other costs. Such computations 
satisfy the stereotyped view of illegal immigrants loafing about 
and collecting benefits (they also support t & NS requests for more 
insp^tors and a bigger budget). In fact, however, nobody has any 
real idea how many illegal immigrants there are, but they are gen¬ 
erally driven by a fierce desire to gel ahead. They live in fear of 
the authorities, and they are exploited One survey in California 
showed that out of 842 illegal immigianls seized in the Los An¬ 
geles area during a three-week period. 60% were working for less 
than $2.50 an hour and 96% for less than $3 an hour In contra¬ 
diction to I & NS statistics, a recent Labor Department study in¬ 
dicated that more than 70% of illegal immigrants had their taxes 
withheld, while fewer than 1% received welfare. 






HUGHSIDEY 


A Long Ride with the American Caravan 


Two hundred years has been so lit¬ 
tle. yet brought so much 

t)ne day last October I walked out 
over a patch of prairie with my father, 
who was 80 years old It was undulat¬ 
ing land between the great rivers Mis¬ 
sissippi and Missouri. We looked for an 
old friend of his —a red-tailed hawk with 
one of his tail feathers missing He had 
perched for years as a sentinel on a tree 
on a far hill, crying his protest to in¬ 
truders who entered his domain Gone, 
mused my father, who had once carried 
me on his shoulders through these fields 
(now he needed my hand). Another 
friend swallowed by time, my father 
said. But the old rascal's progeny were 
all about, he laughed They could claim 
the field mice and the unsuspecting 
young bull snakes. They would still soar 
on the thermals beneath those towering 
cumulus clouds and watch over this land 
as (hey had done for centuries, 

How much had passed, he said, .so 
quickly This’was the land that George 
Washington dreamed about, that Lewis 
and Clark had seen in 1804 and called 
"the most butifull Plains," that Thomas 
Jefferson had purchased for $15 million 
from Napoleon, that Chief Black Hawk 
had warred over. The Mormons went 
west that way. just a few miles south, 
their cuts in the sides of the hjjls for 
their carls still visible. Lawyer At^j^ham 
Lincoln had stood on a bluff jiyt 100 
miles west and picked the spot where 
he would start the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road three years later from the White 
House, the steel ribbon that would final¬ 
ly bind the Union 

■ 

They spirited slaves up that way on 
a branch of the Underground Railroad 
out of Missouri, secreting them in the 
old limestone farmhouses that had 
grown up beside the creeks that flooded 
in the spnng and ran dry in the fall 
Henry Wallace, of the family that 
helped revolutioni/e agriculture, was 
N>rn down the road and went on to be 
franklin Rixwevelt's Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture Glenn Marlin lay on the near¬ 
by hills and watched the birds glide and 
dive, then went off to build his famous 
airplanes Jesse James staged his first 
successful train robbery on the railroad 
tracks a short way up the line 

That was all before my father's lime 
But the stories were still fresh when he 
was growing up His grandfather had 
come when the Indians had fled and the 
towns were rising, a Canadian immi¬ 
grant in the land ocean He rode the 
rails as far as he could, climbed off and 
asked about the opportunities for a cob¬ 
bler Somebody said there was a new 
town off about 20 miles, called Green¬ 
field, Iowa. No train there. No stage. 


He walked, liked the place, sent for his 
family of six back in Ontario My fa 
thcr's father, being the eldest son, shep 
herded them all safely to their new 
home 

The family started a newspaper, 
helped build the town. My father re 
called as a young boy being loaded onto 
the handlebars of his father's bicycle and 
taken to the edge of town where they 
stalked prairie chickens, shot them and 
brought them home for dinner. They 
would ride back with the evening bree/e 
fresh in their nostrils and the rolling land 
washed in the evening sun as far as the 
eye could see. 

My father slept on the piles of news 
print on press night because the entire 
family worked until dawn. When the 


My father lined up to get what mon 


ey he could the day the banks collapsed, 
hunkered down to survive the Depres 


Sion, the dust storms and the grasshop 


pers. He photographed almost every boy 
who left his county for World War II, 


woke me out of a deep sleep so that I 


could come to the radio to hear Ike send 
ing the troops to Normandy. He shook 


hands with Harry Truman up at the Na 


tional Plowing Match, the first President 


he saw in the flesh A gtxxl one. he 
insisted 


A few years later he went into the 


Oval Office at the White House and saw 


where Lyndon Johnson presided. Viet 


Nam and Watergate came his way 
through electronics, but more often by 
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Steam engine broke down, he was sent 
off to find the town’s muscle man, who 
would turn the presses with his immense 
arms My father gathered the news at 
the train depot from salesmen and 
Chautauqua performers. Sometimes he 
went by buggy to nearby towns, a full 
day's journey. He was touched by the exr 
uberance of Teddy Roosevelt, went off 
to France with the Fifth Division to fight 
for Woodrow Wilson, came back to 
make his fortune and lost most of it un¬ 
der Herbert Hoover in Florida real es¬ 
tate and Oklahoma oil wells that never 
came in He took guidance from the 
writings of William Allen White and 
chortled over the ribald humor of H.L. 
Mencken that somehow found its way 
that far along. 


then he was back on his bit of prairie, 
striding across the hills as he had as a 
boy, sampling the wild strawberries and 
watching the rain form on the horizon, 
listening for the call of the red-tailed 
hawk and thinking how close he had 
come to seeing the land, unfenced, with 
wild flowers and buffalo. 

He died in May. He just missed the 
tall ships in the Hudson and the 33 tons 
of fireworks on Washington's mall and 
the visit of Queen Elizabeth with her 
Black Watch Pipers. But that did not 
matter much. Like millions of others in 
the American caravan, he had held a 
long, quiet celebration in this incredible 
land. He had felt the breath of the first 
century and lived most of the second 
century. 
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rhe Bruising Numbers Game 


Ncrt in decades have so few dele¬ 
gates counted for so much Those who 
are still uncommitted to either Presideni 
Ford or Ronald Reagan are achieving 
a once-in-a-lifetime celebrity status as 
they are fought and fawned over by sup¬ 
porters of tmth candidates As last week 
began. Ford led Reagan by only 1.050 
delegates to 977 (needed to nominate- 
1.130). With 63 delegates chosen at four 
state conventions late in the week. Rea¬ 
gan added 46 to his total and Ford 17 
The revised standings l ord 1.067. Rea¬ 
gan 1,023 

As expected. Reagan captured Mon¬ 
tana's 20 delegates. New Mexico's 21 
and Idaho's four dclegatcs-al-large 
Only in Minnesota was he rebuffed, win¬ 
ning only one delegate to Ford's 17 In 
the remaining state conventions, Rea¬ 
gan should at least hold his own against 
the President, leaving Ford with a dan¬ 
gerously thin lead Next weekend the 
Californian is expected to win 18 out of 
25 delegates in Colorado and nine out 
of 18 in'North Dakota, although the 
Presideni could pick up two or three- 
more than anticipated On July 17. the 
last day of conventions, Reagan will 
probably win in LUah by 17 to 3. while 
Ford should take at least 30 of Connect¬ 
icut's 35 seals At that point, the Pres¬ 
ident figures to have 1.116 delegates to 
1.072 for Reagan 

Slight Edge. Then the battle foi 
the uncommitted delegates will become 
even more bruising 1 ord is stronger 
than Rgfisan among New York's 16 
unconimittA delegates and has a slight 
edge amon»lllinois' 13. Reagan's op¬ 
eratives. oJthe other hand, hope to 
chifrtrwdSfa few- members from the over¬ 
whelmingly pro-Ford delegations in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania Reagan 
is also contident of winning all of Mis¬ 
sissippi's 30 scat,^ since the delegates 
have adopted the unit rule (w-hoever 


wins a majority, however narrow, gets 
all 30). Ford is pondering a last-min¬ 
ute trip to Mississippi. ''The delegation 
is probably 2 to 1 for Reagan now." 
says G.O P. National Committeeman 
Clarke Reed. "But who knows' Hard 
work could push it either way " 

Ford's incumbency should l-ic more 
of an advantage than it has proved to 
be He can certainly point with pride to 
an economy that has made a strong re¬ 
covery with a sharply reducetl rale of in¬ 
flation Perhajss because people take 
prosperi'y for granted and fail to give 
credit to the President's adroit economic 
management, the issue has not yet 
clicked foi him Ford's most potent 
weapon at this stage is the senes of (xills 
show ing that he would do somewhat bet¬ 
ter than Reagan against Jimmy Carter 
in Noveml-ier. Public Opinion Analyst 
Daniel Yankelovieh reported last week 
that should Carter stumble, the “swing 
voters" who generally determine the 
outcome of presidential elections might 
well turn to Fold as an "honest and de¬ 
cent" man who has run “a stable and or- 
deily government " 

Current polls show that Carter 
w-ould defeat both Ford and Reagan 
decisively Last week's New York 
Times CBS News survey, for example, 
gave the Georgian a resounding 2-to-l 
edge over both Republicans It also in¬ 
dicated that the G.O P's brutal family 
fight has already exacted a heavy toll. 
.30'"r of Ronald Reagan's Republican 
hackers say that they would defect to 
the Democrats if President Ford won 
the nomination, and 31'3 of Ford's 
backers would do the same if the Cal¬ 
ifornian prevailed They could well 
change their minds when the passions 
of the moment are cooled and they are 
confronted with a liberal-conservative 
choice m the election. Ford supporters 
are already trying to mend fences by sug- 




BETTY FORD PRAYING FOR RABBI SAGE 

"Deoi Father in Heayen . ." 


gesling that Reagan should accept the 
No 2 spot on the ticket Reagan's cur¬ 
rent response “Noway “ 


While the President struggled with 
delegate counts, Bctiy lord faced an¬ 
other kind of crisis and resixmded with 
her customary charm and grace under 
unusual pressure She had been invited 
to New York to attend a dinner cel¬ 
ebrating the new American National Bi¬ 
centennial Park in Israel Moments after 
introducing her Maurice .S Sage, 59. a 
Zionist leader and president of the Jew¬ 
ish National t und of America, slum[->ed 
ovei from a heart attack 

Spontaneous Proyer. While Se¬ 
cret Service men on the dais worked to 
revive him Mrs Fold approached the 
microphone Pale and shaken, but in full 
control of herself, she asked the audi¬ 
ence to join her in prayer “I'll have to 
say it in my ow n words " Then she spc-ikc 
spontancouslv and movingly “Dear F'a- 
ther in heaven, we ask thy blessing on 
this magnificent man We know you can 
bring us back our leader. You arc our 
strength You are what life is all about, 
liive and love of fellow man. is what 
we all need and depend on." When she 
finished the prayer, she was escorted out 
of the room. Less than an hour laiei. 
the stricken leader died 


CONGRESS 

The Liz Ray Reform Kit 

While dallying with Congressman 
Wayne Hays. Li/ Ray may have pei- 
formed few services for the nation in re¬ 
turn for her 514,000 salary as a clerk on 
one of his committees, but she has served 
the public well since leaving the halls 
and bowers of ranilol .HiH Her 


lations forced the House to consider 
tightening up its procedures so that the 
only affairs taxpayers’ money is spent 
on are those of state. The result, adopt¬ 
ed last week by the controlling Dem¬ 
ocrats, might fittingly be called the Liz 
Ray Reform Kit 

When the Hays scandal broke in 
May, House Speaker Carl Albert gave 
the job of proposing reforms to a three- 
man committee headed by Wisconsin’s 
David Obey, 37. a tough-minded and ris¬ 
ing Democratic star. The group advo¬ 
cated curbing the authority of the House 
Administration Committee, which Hays 
used to dispense favors and build his 
power until he resigned his chairman¬ 
ship last week. Under Hays, the com¬ 
mittee had the right to increase Con¬ 
gressmen’s allowances and even the size 
of their staffs To prevent abuses. Obey 
recommended that such changes be 
granted only by a vote of the full House. 

Proper Records. The reformers 
also sought to reduce Congressmen’s 
special funds and little extras that could 
be used to employ a woman with Ray’s 
restricted talents. For example, the 
group voted to abolish the time-honored 
"cash-outs” system, under which a Con¬ 
gressman gets to keep any money from 
expense allowances—such as stationery 
and travel back home -that is not spent 
Theoretically, he could pocket up to 
SI 1,000 every year. Undei the present 
system, the Congressmen have 14 sep¬ 
arate accounts, which they guard and 
use like so many cookie jars on the man¬ 
tel. Obey’s trio recommended not only 
that seven be consolidated into one mas¬ 
ter account but that Congressmen be 
held strictly responsible for keeping 
proper records, such as vouchers and re¬ 
ceipts The group also recommended 
that each Congressman and committee 
chairman be required to certify month¬ 
ly just who IS on the payroll and specify 
the earnings—and duties—of every em¬ 
ployee Finally, the three Congressmen 
suggested the formation of a 15-man 
commission to look into ways of tough¬ 
ening House procedures even further. 

The propiKed reforms were mild 
enough, but they stirred a row when they 
were piesentcd to the Democratic cau¬ 
cus The main opposition came from 
Hays’ old friends and allies, who argued, 
rather lamely, that the consolidated ac¬ 
counts would become a ‘slush fund” so 
offensive to the voters that the majority 
Democrats would all be thrown out of of¬ 
fice Among those who pointed,,>vith 
alarm was &iuth Carolina's Metid^^a- 
vis. who once kept Liz Ray oa,hid'pay¬ 
roll as a favor to Hays. Other Demo¬ 
crats. mainly Southerners with safe 
seats, fought against tightening a sys¬ 
tem that handed out so many favors so 
liberally. 

Supporting the package were Con¬ 
gressmen. particularly first-termers, 
who face close elections and who were 
afraid the Democrats would be accused 
of coddling ccHTuption if they voted no 
*.> rpforisB After seven hounjof debate. 


catcalls and hisses, the Democrats 
shouted approval of the reforms. Most 
of the changes are eventually expected 
to be approved. 

Meanwhile, a federal grand jury in 
Washington looking into the misuse of 
Government funds issued subpoenas for 
Hays and some of his staffers, and New 
Jersey’s Frank Thompson, 57, took over 
Hays' old job as chairman of the Ad¬ 
ministration Committee. Thompson, 
who had fiercely fought Hays’ tyrannical 
control, promptly fired one of the for¬ 
mer chairman’s top aides and told four 
others to resign if they did not wish to 
be dismissed. 

■ ■ a 

Former Congressman Kenneth 
Gray, 5l, an Illinois Democrat, was one 
of Ray’s patrons until he turned her over 
to Hays. According to congressional 
sources. Gray is talking to authorities 
and offering cooperation with an FBI in¬ 
vestigation. Subject, the possible misuse 
of public funds for sex by Congressmen 
and Senators. Gray retired from Con¬ 
gress in 1974 after suffering a heart at¬ 
tack. A married man, he was famed on 
Capitol Hill for his assortment of girls. 
He also kept a 55-ft. houseboat on the 
Potomac River for the use of business 
and congressional colleagues who could 
be helpful to him. Unknown to Gray, 
the FBI kept watch on the houseboat 
hanky-panky for more than a year. It is 
some solace to the Democrats that Gray 
IS said to be naming swinging Repub¬ 
licans as well as fellow party members. 


THE FBI 

Cement Head v. 

The Dirty Dozen 

Like other agenu in charge of the 
FBI’s 59 field offices, John F. Malone, 
known as "Cement Head” to his col¬ 
leagues, was a cautious man. When he 
headed the New York City office from 
1962 to 1975, he followed the instruc¬ 
tions of FBI headquarters to the letter 
and stashed his most sensitive papers 
in a private safe to keep them beyond 
the reach of nosy congressional 
investigators. 

But the system was not foolproof 
Malone must have forgotten his supe¬ 
riors’ orders to shred each year what was 
probably the touchiest record of all. 
Thus, when he retired last year, he left 
behind in his safe a list of apparently il¬ 
legal burglaries conducted by FBI agents 
in New York and other cities since 1971 
in a desperate attempt to uncover in¬ 
formation about Weatherman bombings 
and the fugitive bomb throwers. The list 
moved through FBI channels to the Jus¬ 
tice Department and exploded last week 
like a bombshell of its own. 

The list showed that Clarence Kel¬ 
ley, who became FBI director in 1973, 
had either been misted by his colleagues 
or, as one of them suspected, been dou- 


blecrossed. Reason: for about a year, 
Kelley has been assuring everybody that 
in 1966 J. Edgar Hoover had ordered 
agents to stop using burglaries, known 
as "black bag jobs,” to gather evidence 
in domestic cases. Since then, says Kel¬ 
ley. the FBI has resorted to break-ins 
only in a handful of investigations in¬ 
volving foreign spies in the U,S. As Ma¬ 
lone's list demonstrated, however, the 
FBI kept conducting burglaries—the last 
one on the list is believed to have taken 
place in 1974—but called them by a dif¬ 
ferent name. Explained an FBI oflScial: 
“You’ll never find the words bag job on 
a piece of paper.” 

Foil Security. Time has learned 
that a typical operation began with a 
phone call to a high FBI official in Wash¬ 
ington from a field supiervisor who be¬ 
lieved that clues to the whereabouts of 
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FBI DIRECTOR CLARENCE KELLEY 

A safe full of bag jobs. 


a Weatherman fugitive might be found 
in a New York apartment. With Ma¬ 
lone’s go-ahead, the supervisor then 
wrote to one of the bureau’s assistant di¬ 
rectors in Washington for approval of 
an investigation employing an ‘unortho¬ 
dox” or “unusual” technique and prom¬ 
ising “full security.” Attached to the re¬ 
quest was a detailed explanation of what 
was meant by full security. Recalled an 
FBI official: “The explanation made it 
plain that what was suggested was a 
black bag job and included the physical 
layout of the target and the schedule of 
the security men, if there were any.” 
Headquarters’ approval was qualified: 
“As long as full security is assured, go 
ahead.” According to the oflSicial, this 
meant “go ahead, but if you’re cau{^t, 
it’s your ass.” Afterward, in the field 
agent’s re^rt to Washington, the infew- 
mation gained from the break-in would 
be attributed to a well-placed informant. 

FBI officials told Time that as many 


as ISO agenta had a hand in between 7S 
and 100 bag jobs, A few occurred be¬ 
fore Hoover’s death in May 1972s but 
many took place under Acting Director 
L. Patrick Gray, who resigned in dis¬ 
grace during the Watergate scandal. 
Gray refused to comment, but Malone 
has acknowledged that the list “could 
have been" in his safe. Some rm offi¬ 
cials suspect that Gray was pressured 
by the Nixon White House to approve 
the use of bag jobs. As one agent ex¬ 
plained the rationale- “These Weather¬ 
men were bomb throwers The pressure 
was on to do something about them The 
agents were acting to protect the coun¬ 
try." Field agents insisted that records 
of the approved bag jobs were kept in 
Washington If so. they were apparently 
never brought to Kelley’s attention 
Prodded by the Justice Department, 
the rui has dispatched twelve special in¬ 
vestigators to New York to determine 
who was responsible foi the burglaries. 
Agents have nicknamed the force "the 
Dirty I'Xv.eii." but the investigators scxin 
turned up another cache of i ui dfvu- 
menls concerning the bag jobs At least 
20 agents including Malone and Assis¬ 
tant Director Andrew J. Decker face 
possible charges of burglary and con¬ 
spiracy to violate civil rights, and have 
hired lawyers. fJecker has retained the 
celebrated Edward Bennett Williams 
But the most lasting damage was to Kel¬ 
ley's credibility and his effoits to buff up 
the bureau’s tarnished image 


THE SUPREME COURT 

Rushing Toward Recess 

Hearts set on recessing by the end 
of June, minds wrestling with a huge 
term-end backlog, the nine Justices of 
the Supreme Court face a forbidding 
task Before this week is out. they hope 
to decide 32 cases—-nearly a fifth of the 
year's docket—including ihe constitu¬ 
tionality of capital punishment and 
press gags. Last week the court ruled 
on no fewer than 24 cases Four had par¬ 
ticular national significance 

► By a 7-to-2 vote the court held that 
nonreligious private schools may not re¬ 
fuse to admit students because of their 
race. The majority rejected the conten¬ 
tion that "parental interests" in the ed¬ 
ucation of children were absolutely pro¬ 
tected by the right of privacy It noted 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1866 guar¬ 
anteed blacks and whites alike the right 
to “make and enforce contracts" on an 
equal basis. This right, the majority held, 
applies to a private school’s enrollment 
contract. For the hundreds of so-called 
white academies that sprang up after 
public school desegregation, particularly 
in the South, the new decision outlaws 
a formal whites-only policy. But it prob¬ 
ably will not deter academies from cit¬ 
ing dozens of spurious reasons for re¬ 
jecting individual black applicants. 

> Locriking at equality another way. 
Justices 9 to 6 . that #ha rivti 





Rights Act of 1964 bars discrimination 
against whites “upon the same standards 
as would lie applicable were they Ne¬ 
groes" The case involved the firing of 
two whites accused of stealing from a 
trucking firm in Houston, a black who 
was also accused was not dismissed The 
unanimous decision appears, indirectly 
at least, to cast doubt on some hiring 
and promotion quotas that favor blacks 
and women over white males 

► City officials got a boost from the 
court in their struggle to prevent neigh- 
borhoixls from declining into slea/y cen¬ 
ters of sex-oriented bookstores and 
porno movie theaters According to a 
5-to-4 majority, zoning that affects only 
the kvale for disseminating such mar¬ 
ginal forms of free speech does not of¬ 
fend the First Amendment Thus the 
court upheld a Detroit regulation requir¬ 
ing that at least 1,000 ft separate such 
adult establishments Under the ruling, 
city zoning authorities would be also free 
to concentrate smut outlets in a relative¬ 
ly small area, if they chose to do so 

► In a major affirmation of states’ 
rights, the court voted 5 to 4 to strike 
down federal regulations that applied 
minimum wage and overtime niles to 
stale and local government employees 
Dissenters call^ the ruling a “cata¬ 
strophic judicial-body blow at Con¬ 
gress’s fiower under the commerce 
clause" of the Constitution. But the ma¬ 
jority, in deciding to limit that power 
for the first time in nearly 40 years, 
thought that if the federal rules prevailed 
“there would be little left of the states' 
separate and independent existence " 


MERCHANT MARINE 

Sex and the Single Sailor 

Nancy Donnelly, 20, of Oxon Hill, 
Md., had a rather unusual ambition for 
a woman: she wanted to be an officer 
aboard a. ship. So she enrolled last year 


at Kings Point, N Y , which began ac¬ 
cepting women in 1974 (current enroll¬ 
ment 975 men and 25 women) But her 
career ran aground on an uncharted 
double standard. 

Trouble began after a mixer one 
evening last March, when she and a 
male cadet, whom she loyally refused 
to identify—he apparently was her 
finance. Mark Lewis, 22. a senior from 
Las Vegas—went to bed in her dorm 
room Most colleges officially frown on 
student sex on campus but handle the 
matter by looktng the other way. Not 
so the Merchant Marine Academy, 
which classifies copulation in the bar¬ 
racks as conduct unbecoming and wor¬ 
thy of dismissal 

Sort of Scapegoat. Donnelly and 
her companion were discovered in bed 
by her roommate and a male cadet, who 
explained later that they were looking 
for some aspirin The male cadet, known 
on campus as "Turkey,” lipped acad¬ 
emy officials, who pressured Donnelly 
to resign but did not discipline her bunk- 
male. According to the academy's ac¬ 
count, he had burrowed deep under the 
covers and could not be identified. Said 
a spokesman- “We knew only that he 
had blond hair. When we called in her 
boy friend, who has blond hair, he de¬ 
nied the incident." But Donnelly insists 
that everyone knew his identity and that 
officials pushed her into accepting a 
deal, if she quit. Lewis would be allowed 
to graduate. 

After Lewis safely got his diploma 
last week, Donnelly voiced her bitter¬ 
ness; “They treated us differently. Ei¬ 
ther they should have dismissed both of 
us or let us both slay. I’m sort of the 
scapegoat ” 

Maryland Senator Glenn Beall is in¬ 
vestigating whether she was a victim of 
sex discrimination, which the academy 
flatly denies. Said Donnelly, who is still 
engaged to Lewis: “It seems like every¬ 
thing has gone down the drain. I’ll prob¬ 
ably just get married and take whatev- 
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That torrid little tory with the torch 
and toga is none other than British Im¬ 
port Elton John. The tinsel troubadour 
ordered the Statue of Liberty getup from 
Designer Bob Mockie (Chor't own) to 
wear during his seven-week concert tour 
of the colonies that starts this week. 
“Last year 1 made Mr. Blackwell's ‘Ten 
Worst-Dressed Women’ list, so this cos¬ 
tume is in keeping with my image." says 
the singer-composer, who will sport 
beaded red and white striped knickers, 
as they call ’em in London, beneath his 
robes. Elton’s tour, which he has dubbed 
"Louder Than Concorde But Not Quite 
As Pretty, ” has already sold 1,16,000 
tickets at Madison Square Garden after 
a single day of radio commercials So 
are these sartorial shenanigans neces¬ 
sary‘s Jokes John: "It is easier to come 
on as the Statue of Liberty than the 
Washington Monument." 

■ 

Patriotism may have its limits, but 
public relations does not Paul Revere, 
38, leader of the rock group Paul Re¬ 
vere and the Raiders, will celebrate the 
Fourth of July by marrying Sandra 
Campbell, 29, a former nightclub cam¬ 
era girl and a 1971 aspirant to Miss Ne¬ 
vada honors The wedding, featuring the 
pair in early-American nuptial garb, will 
be held between shows at the Kings Is¬ 
land entertainment center in Ohio, 
where Paul Revere (his real name) will 
be performing The couple met five years 
ago on July 4, and "that’s why we chose 
the date for our wedding," claims the 
groom-to-be Wait, there’s more offici¬ 
ating at the ceremony will be the Rev 
Gene Skipworth of Cincinnati, who will 
perform the honors dressed in an Un¬ 
cle Sam costume. 

■ 

Losing libel cases is getting to be rou¬ 
tine news for the British press, but last 
week Princess Elizabeth of Toro, a for¬ 
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mer model and the Foreign Minister of 1 
Uganda until her 1974 dismissal by | 
President Idi Amin, pulled a hat trick 
—she scored three times Defeated were: 
the Daily Express, which had printed 
Amin’s false accusation that the prin¬ 
cess had indulged in a sexual encounter 
in a public lavatory at Paris’ Orly Air¬ 
port, the Sunday Telegraph, which 
wrongly claimed she was pregnant with 
Amin’s baby, and the Sun. which mis¬ 
takenly put her name in the caption for 
a nude photo. Meanwhile. Movie Stars 
Robert Wagner and Natalie Wood won 
a suit against Reveille, a British picture 
magazine that hai' claimed they were 
headed for a second divorce "We are 
very happily mai ried asserted Wagner 
as he and the missus left court. And hap¬ 
pily richer, as was the princess. Amounts 
of the judgments were not disclosed. 

TENNIS ACE JIMMY CONNORS FINDS A PARTNER 



LIBEL VICTORIES BRING SMILES FROM WOOD, WAGNER t PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
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Since ending his on-again off-again 
enpgemenl to fellow Tennis Champ 
Chris Evert, Jimmy Connors hasn't both¬ 
ered playing the singles scene off the 
court. Last week, as he bulled his way 
through the opening rounds of tourna¬ 
ment play at Wimbledon, Connors' most 
passionate fan was Marjorie Wallace, 
Miss World of 1973 and the Cleopatra 
of the jock set (previous conquests: Soc¬ 
cer Superstar George Best and the late 
Peter Revson, a top Grand Prix driver). 
“We've been close now for six months 
and travel everywhere together,” said 
Margie happily. “Jimmy is teaching me 
tennis and practices with me I don't 
think it will affect his performance. " 
When asked about Jimmy at Wimble¬ 
don. Chrissie said she preferred to talk 
about tennis Sounds like game, set and 
match to Margie 



George Plimpton, no punk at the 
business, is at it again Named the com¬ 
missioner of fireworks for New York 
City in 1973. Plimpton, author and pro¬ 
fessional Mittyman. is not even burned 
up that Macy's offered him no role in 
its SSO.OOO spectacular, which will bla^e 
across Manhattan's skies on the night 
of July 4. Instead he will set off his own 
twelfth annual display at /Vmagansett, 
N.Y., and trust that he won't be arrest¬ 
ed for his pyrotechnics—as he was four 
years ago when he failed to get the nec¬ 
essary permits. “A lot of people think 
it’s frippery, just a fire in the sky,” says 
Plimpton, “but I love the damn things.” 
One thi^ he will not try during his Bi¬ 
centennial bang is another “fat man,” a 
two-ton monster mortar that Plimpton 
hoped would put him in the Guinness 
Book of World Records. When tested 
this winter, it blew up on the ground. 
“AA«ry discouraging business,'* recalls 





JiSSICA lANGE TAKES A FINAL LOOK AT THE FALLEN KONG—AND SO DO NEW YORK EXTRAS 


Plimpton. “And it created an enormous 
man-made lake." 

■ 

Producer Dine De Laurenliis had a 

monkey on his back last week—and a 
whole jungle of would-be actors on his 
hands. Preparing to shoot the closing 
scenes in his new version of King Kong. 
the film maker placed a newspaper ad 
requesting unpaid volunteers fora crowd 
scene at the foot of Manhattan's World 
Trade Center. Instead of the 5,000 peo¬ 
ple expected, nearly four times that 
number showed up to see Kong bleed 
Karo syrup and breathe his last (“A 
mob of paid extras is one thing,” said a 
nervous production chief, “but this is a 
mob of New Yorkers!”) Though souve¬ 
nir hunters managed to remove a few 
feel of Kong's $85,000 horsehair coat 
during the two nights of filming, order 
ultimately prevailed, and Actress Jes¬ 
sica Lange was able to bid a moving fare¬ 
well to her hairy hero. 

B 

“I would hope the founding fathers 
would enjoy the suit,” says Singer-Ac¬ 
tress Raguel Welch of the expltTsive num¬ 
ber she wears on the July cover of Los 
Angeles magazine. “And if Betsy Ross 
was a lady of today, she wouldn't think 
anything of it either.” Maybe not. but 
Raquel's bikini does fall a trifle short of 
pure Americana. She bought it last win- 
tc rinBra/ij , 











RELIGION 


Wishingtoni s Church 


Mankind was never so happily in¬ 
spired as when it made a cathedral. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 

Practicality and a Puritan bias to¬ 
ward plainness have made the white 
clapboard church, not the soaring stone 
spire, the nation's quintessential symbol 
of worship Yet some Americans prefer 
to honor God in grandeur One was 
George Washington, who dreamed of "a 
great church foi national purposes in the 
capital city.” It was only a century later 
that members of his Episcopal Church 


a thousand kneeling cushions, each in 
elaborately individualized needlepoint. 
Stone tributes not just to biblical heroes 
but to Sdren Kierkegaard, David Liv¬ 
ingstone, Albert Schweit/er and Jane 
Addams. Even a carved snake in the 
choir with a caricatured head of Hitler 
A space-age window in which a sliver 
of a moon rock is encased. On the roof, 
growling gargoyles, and on the lawn, an 
oversized gilded bronze statue of Wash¬ 
ington astride a horse 

The newest glory of the cathedral is 
Its third and final rose window, which 



An atomic bomb cloud in stone, a moon lock and 396 angel heads. 


began making plans to build a towering 
Gothic cathedral atop the highest point 
of land in the District of Columbia 

Now, after 8.1 years, the nave and 
side aisles of the Washington Cathedral 
have finally been completed To cele¬ 
brate the achievement. Queen Elizabeth 
II and President Ford will dedicate the 
building known officially as the Cathe¬ 
dral Church of St. Peter and St Paul 
"On the Fourth of July America will cel¬ 
ebrate her separation from Great Brit¬ 
ain," says Dean Francis B. Sayre Jr., 61, 
Woodrow Wilson's grandson and a driv¬ 
ing force behind the completion of the 
cathedral. “Then four days latci, as 
there ought to be. there will be this cel¬ 
ebration of our reconciliation. ’ The ded¬ 
ication will include festiv6 music by 
Leonard Bernstein and Aaron Copland 
The Washington visitor with time 
to wander in the cath edral thkigummer, 


was installed earliei this year The win¬ 
dow. 26 ft in diameter, is the work of 
Virginia Artist Rowan LeCompte. 51. 
who was enthralled during a chance vis¬ 
it to the cathedral when he was 14 and 
decided to teach himself the techniques 
of stained glass llis subsequent career 
as an artist included many stained-glass 
commissions, and in 1971 the cathedral 
assigned him the rose window. Because 
It IS deeply recessed and in shade much 
of the time, LeCompte used chipped 
nuggets of thick glass designed to pick 
up and transmit light all day long Re¬ 
alizing that individual figures are lost to 
viewers far below, he used abstract 
forms to depict the creation theme. The 
result is one of the most distinctive rose 
windows ever designed 

Despite this month's celebration, the 
cathedral is not really complete. Stair¬ 
wells and crannies are embellished by 
ittniimerahlfi..^jcarvin«s, tapestries and 


decorative windows, but more remain 
to be installed. Outside, the final phase 
is the erection of twin 234-ft. towers on 
the west end, meant to complement the 
central Gloria in Excelsis Tower, com¬ 
pleted in 1964 and bedecked with 396 
angel heads. If all goes well, the entire 
structure will be finished ahead of sched¬ 
ule in 1980 

Washington Cathedral, the only tra¬ 
ditional Gothic cathedral currently 
under construction in the U.S, could 
also be the last to be completed. The 
even larger* Cathedral Church of St. 
John the Divine in New York City, 
also Episcopal, is much further from 
completion Begun m 1892. it still lacks 
three towers and two transepts. In 1967 
then Bishop Horace Donegan decreed 
that the building, which stands on Am¬ 
sterdam Avenue at the edge of Har¬ 
lem. would remain unfinished until "the 
despair and anguish of our disadvan¬ 
taged people have been relieved," The 
present bishop, Paul MtHire Jr., how¬ 
ever, thinks that the cathedral should 
be finished, and he may launch a fund¬ 
raising effort 

No Apologies. The Washingtoni¬ 
ans, by contrast, have pressed ahead. 
The project has already cost $50 mil¬ 
lion, and it will require at least $12 mil¬ 
lion more By Washington-style ac¬ 
counting, that works out to lx little 
more than half of a B-l bomber or a 
few miles of interstate highway Dean 
Sayre, who often uses his carved Goth¬ 
ic stone pulpit to promote social jus¬ 
tice, makes no aptilogies for the ex¬ 
pense. “You're not competing with the 
poor for a dollar," he has said. "You're 
building something in order to use it. 
The instrument and the using of the 
instrument arc equally important." 

One reason for urgency is that ca¬ 
thedral artisans are a dying breed No 
two stones in the edifice are alike. Hand¬ 
crafted from Indiana limestone, they are 
put in place by the 25 skilled stonema¬ 
sons now on the site Then there are 
the eleven stone carvers. The occasional 
quick temper of the master of the group, 
Roger Morigi, 68, is immortalized in a 
carving by a colleague" a Morigi-like 
head has an atomic bomb cloud form¬ 
ing over it. The stone carvers work un¬ 
der the alert eye of John Fanfani, 52, 
who IS the son and nephew of two carv¬ 
ers who came from Italy in the 1920s to 
devote their careers to the cathedral. Ac¬ 
cording to a legend, a passer-by once 
asked one of the early carvers why he 
was working so painstakingly on the 
back of a figure, since it would never be 
seen aAer it was installed. He replied, in 
the great medieval tradition of cathedral 
builders, “God will see it." 

•In square feel of floor space. SI, Peter’s Basilica 
in Rome is the largest church in the world. Next 
come the Seville Cathedral. St. John's, and the ca¬ 
thedrals in Uverpool, Milan and Washington. 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


THE RECOVERY 

A Bit Slower, but Still on the Track 


Midyear is a time of economic pulse 
taking, often followed by a revision of 
forecasts for the year that have been 
overtaken by events But this week, as 
the first six months end, there is no need 
for any drastic changes Even though 
some of the latest indicators show a di¬ 
minishing velocity, the outlook remains 
basically the same; the nation’s econom¬ 
ic revival will continue at a healthy pace, 
not only for the rest of this year but 
through 1977 as well. 

The business revival has just cele¬ 
brated its first birthday. It was in May 
1975, after more than a year of falling 
production and rising joblessness—ac¬ 
companied for much of the time by dou¬ 
ble-digit inflation—-that the economy 
turned upward. In the year since then, 
the economy has come a long way back, 
but in some important respects it is still 
below its pre-recession peaks. Industrial 
production, for example, is about 12% 
above its recession low of April 1975, 
but 3.4% below the high of November 
1973. The number of people who have 
jobs actually reached a record 87,697,- 
000 in May, or 1,405,000 more than were 
on payrolls at the pre-recession high. 
Yet, because large numbers of women 
and young people are entering the labor 
market, the unemployment rate in May 
dropped only to 7.3%—down hearten- 
ingly fixim the post-World War 11 high 
of 8.9%, reach^ exactly a year earlier, 
but still far above the rates of 5% or 
less that prevailed in late 1973, when 
tile recession struck (see charts). 

In the first quarter of this yeatj busk 
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ness was heading back toward its pre¬ 
slump levels at a rapid clip—so rapid 
as to stir some fear that the economy 
might become overheated. Real gross 
national product—total output of goods 
and services discounted for inflation 
—surged ahead at an annual rate of 
8.7%, astonishing for a huge, mature 
economy. Last week a “flash ” estimate 
circulated within the Government that 
the real G.N.P increase during the cur¬ 
rent quarter might slow to a rate of about 
3% While such early estimates are of¬ 
ten unreliable, Alan Greenspan, Pres¬ 
ident Ford’s chief economic adviser, said 
on ABC’s Issues and Answers: “1 think 
the evidence is fairly clear that the ac¬ 
celeration is slowing down.” 

Sustainabl* Course. Slowing 
down, perhaps, but certainly not fizzling 
out. Greenspan continued: "The recov¬ 
ery is very strong, solid, and we expect 
it to continue throughout this year and 
very likely throughout 1977.” Agrees 
Otto Eckstein, a Harvard professor who 
is a member of Time’s Board of Econ¬ 
omists; “Things are going well Of its 
own accord, the economy has slowed to 
a sustainable path.” 

Superficially, the most worrisome 
figure in the latest pulse taking of the 
U.S. economy was a quickening of the 
inflation rate. In May the Consumer 
Price Index jumped up at an annual rale 
of 7.4%. That was still much better than 
the 15.4% rate touched twice during the 
recession in 1974, but far higher than 
the 5% rate that prevailed earlier this 
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that the sudden increase was not a har¬ 
binger of speedier inflation in the fu¬ 
ture One reason; wage settlements, with 
the exception of the Teamsters’ 30%’. 
three-year contract, have been moder¬ 
ate. More important, the outlook is good 
for stable food prices, despite a sudden 
run-up in May. American farmers this 
year expect a plentiful harvest that will 
help to hold down prices. 

The stubbornly high unemployment 
rate remains another major worry 
When June statistics are released next 
week, the rate may actually show a slight 
rise—a tenth of a percentage point or so 
—due to the influx of graduating stu¬ 
dents into the job market. Thereafter, 
the unemployment rate is expected to 
decline, but more slowly than in the past 
twelve months, to a bit less than 7^/( by 
year’s end One cause of the slowdown- 
some people are still losing jobs, at least 
temporarily, as production in many in¬ 
dustries expands unevenly. 

The chief reason that the recovery 
is cooling down a bit is that consumers, 
who went on a buying spree this past 
winter, are becoming more selective and 
price conscious. As a result, retail sales 
in May actually fell a shade below April, 
though remaining well above a year ear¬ 
lier. Clothing sales have slowed mark¬ 
edly, due in part to higher price tags on 
new apparel. Businessmen, sensing the 
new caution, arc building up their in¬ 
ventories more slowly. Similarly, the 
mucTi-battered housing industry, which 
expmenced a mild upsurge earlier this 







annual rate of 1.4 million starts. 

At the moment, the recovery is be¬ 
ing powered mainly by a resurgence of 
the old American love affair with the au¬ 
tomobile Last year, when General Mo¬ 
tors Chairman Thomas A. Murphy pre¬ 
dicted near record sales for 1976. most 
people dismissed his projection as wish¬ 
ful thinking No more. Since last No¬ 
vember car sales have been soaring; dur¬ 
ing the second ten days in June, they 
were 28^7 above the same period a year 
ago Because of a sudden shift in pop¬ 
ular taste away from the smallest cars 
and toward larger compact, intermedi¬ 
ate and big ones, auto plants have been 
hard-pressed to keep dealers supplied 
with the customary 60-day inventory In 
late May, according to Automotive News. 
the bestselling Oldsmobile Cutlass was 
down to an 18-day supply, the Pontiac 
firebird to 16. the Cadillac to 23. By 
contrast, there were 165 days worth of 
subcompact Chcvetles in stock If the 
1977 models gain public approval (and 
since they are styled along crisper, 
cleaner lines, it is likely they will), 1976 
sales could easily approach the record 
of 11,350.000 set in 1973. 

Slow V, Fast. Predictably, the re¬ 
covery has had widely varying impacts 
in different parts of the country New 
York State and New England, handi¬ 
capped by high fuel prices, wages and 
taxes, arc emerging most slowly from 
the recession California is only begin¬ 
ning to recover, because two of its main 
industries—aircraft and construction 
—still have almost empty order books 
Aided by a demand for textiles, the 
Southeast is starting to revive Atlanta’s 
$2 billion subway building program is 
providing a boon The Midwest and 
Southwest generally are recovering the 
quickest, thanks largely to their success¬ 
ful mix of highly diversified industries 

Despite the unevenness of the lecov- 
ery, the consensus among most econo¬ 
mists IS that the economy will achieve a 
real growth rale of about 7'7 and that in¬ 
flation will average out for the year at 
perhaps slightly less than b’h That 
would be a creditable performance 
- and a somewhat better one than was 
called for by (he consensus forecast at 
the start of the year. The economy may 
be losing a bit of momentum, but it is 
going at about the right pace for the long 
haul back to full prospei ity 


JAPAN 

Bumpy Progress 

The U.S. is Japan’s best customer, 
and the strength of the American re¬ 
covery is being anxiously watched by 
Japanese officials for any sign of slow¬ 
down—which Japan does not need 
When oil prices went through the roof 
two years ago. Japan's economy went 
through the floor. Heavily dependent 
on once cheap oil to fuel its breakneck 
postwar expansion. Japan slid into its 
worst recession in 30 years Recovery 
has been slow, and the government’s 
attention has been diverted from im¬ 
portant economic matters by the Lock¬ 
heed bribery scandal (marked last week 
by the arrest of four businessmen) But 
now a surge in exports, including sales 
to the U S.. is brightening the picture 
Last weekend. Prime Minister Takeo 
Miki was able to report to President 
Ford and five other world leaders al 
their economic summit in Puerto Rico 
encouraging evidence that the Japanese 
economy is finally, if spottily, perking 
up 

During the year’s first quarter, Ja¬ 
pan’s output of goods and services rose 
3 5'7 from late 1975 That was far be¬ 
hind the U S. performance of 8 7'7. But 
It was ahead of last year’s 3 I % increase 
and even better in comparison with the 
grim year of 1974, when real G N.P ac¬ 
tually shrank by 1.29; and many com¬ 
panies were driven toward bankruptcy 
Now corporate earnings are once again 
on the rise. Official unemployment 
—which never got much above 2"; of 
the work force—and inflation have 
abated The Jajsanese are responding by 
buying apparel, leisure equipment, va¬ 
cations and houses. 

While the latest numbers are im¬ 
pressive. Japanese businessmen and 
bankers are not overly optimistic Says 
an official of the Fuji Bank, one of the 
country’s largest “It's all relative, real¬ 
ly The improvement looks all the great¬ 
er because things were so incredibly bad 
last year." There are also worries that 
the recovery is not broadly based, since 
it has been paced almost entirely by that 
famous Japanese specialty, exports 

In May, exports swelled for the 
fourth consecutive month, making a cu¬ 
mulative increase since the start of the 


year of Mord than 22%. Sajlte abtoad 
for certain items increased dramadcslly; 
autos up 62%. household eiectiOmcs 
(television sets, tape recorders, stereo 
systems) up 55%. An important fector, 
in addition to the U.S. recovery, has been 
Japan’s customary willingness to sell 
anything to anybody. One hot item: th* 
export of entire factories to Middle East¬ 
ern and Communist countries. 

The export boom has already gen¬ 
erated a Japanese trade surplus of $4.8 
billion this year and has caused testi¬ 
ness among Japan’s trading partners, 
who do not like the idea of buying so 
much more from Japan than they are 
selling there. Political pressures are 
mounting for countermeasures. One of 
them could well be an increase in the ex¬ 
change value of the yen to blunt the com¬ 
petitive edge of Japanese exports, a sub¬ 
ject that doubtless was raised discreetly 
at the economic talks in Puerto Rico, 
Prime Minister Miki so far has argued 
that the situation is temporary and 
should redress itself as imports increase 
along with the domestic recovery 

Easier Entry. The government has 
begun moving (o increase import;. Au¬ 
tos arc now allowed into Japan, even if 
they have met Japanese air-pollution 
standards only at the point of shipment 
instead of the (xnnt of entry. That makes 
It easier for European and U S makers 
to .sell cars to the Japanese 

Yet for now the sharply increased 
exports are fattening some companies 
while leaving others untouched, prompt¬ 
ing one economics professoi to describe 
the recovery as one marked by "extreme 
bumpiness.” Industries dealing in ex¬ 
ports are doing well, while those geared 
mainly to domestic markets are. in some 
cases, struggling The feasi-wiih-famine 
syndrome shows up even in separate di¬ 
visions of giant companies One part of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd. makes 
factories for expoi t and is doing well; an¬ 
other division makes tankers and will 
have idle berths sixm for the first time 
in 15 years 

No one doubts that Japan’s recov¬ 
ery will some day be in full bkxim. But 
few experts believe the pace of the re¬ 
covery will match that in the U.S. It is 
likely to be a long time—if ever—be¬ 
fore Japan’s growth rate equals the tor¬ 
rid 10%-plus pace of the 1960s, before 
oil suddenly became expensive 


JAPANESE PRODUCTS TOR EXPORT BEING LOADED ON CARGO AIRPLANES AT TOKYO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 










still Gtring Str<mg 

The nations of Europe. Asm and Africa mostly owe their ex¬ 
istences to accidents of geography or language, the fortunes of 
war or interference from imperial powers. But the U.S., to a 
very great extent, is the product of its citirens' own ingenuity. 

Faced with an untamed wilderness and distances their Euro¬ 
pean forebears could barely comprehend, the settlers who came 
to colonize the new land responded by becoming a nation Of tin- 
kerers, backyard inventors and, ultimately, technologists. Now, 
lacking a wilderness but confronted with challenges as great as 
those faced by their ancestors, mid-20th century Americans are 
responding similarly In university and corporate laboratories, 
in basement and attic workshops, they are busy trying to invent 
their way out of an energy crisis, the worst recession in a gen¬ 
eration and. toughest of all, what appears to be a global shortage 
of raw materials and finished prixlucts of many kinds. 

I-rom the time it was first founded, the U S has been the 
world’s foremost innovator Eli Whitney’s cotton gin turned the 
South into a profitable agricultural kingdom that could rival the 
industrial North Cyrus H McC ormick’s reaper enabled farm¬ 
ers to transform the Great Plains into vast seas of grain and feed 
a growing nation C'anals and railroads made long-distance trav¬ 
el (lossible. while the telegraph and, later, the telephone made it 
unnecessary Mass pioduction—another 19th century American 
invention—turned out a plethora of consumer goods, from au¬ 
tomobiles and radios to fiberglass boats, all of which helped 
make the U,3 standard of living the highest in the world. Plen¬ 
ty gave the nation the opportunity to look beyond its own rap¬ 
idly closing frontlets and explore the piilcs, the moon and now 
the sui face of Mars t.vee ScirNct ) 
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L ately, however, there have been fears that the U.S. may 
be giving up- or letting go of—its lead in technology. 
1 he National .Science Foundation reports that foreign 
inventuins now account for nearly a third of the 1.300- 
plus patents issued each week by the U.S. Patent Office. Foreign 
countries lead the U S. in the development of supersonic pas¬ 
senger jets and the introduction of new drugs and are catching 
and surpassing the country in the areas of electronics and tex¬ 
tiles. Fiotn corporate boardriKims to garret laboratories, there is 
a widespread concern that the U S genius for invention is going 
the way of the passenger pigeon. 

This IS not a baseless worry Foreign companies have ex¬ 
panded enormously in recent years, partly by importing, and in 
some cases improving upon American technology Meanwhile, 
recession and the inflation of the past decade have taken their 
toll in the U S research and development community. Many 
American companies have cut back on investment into poten¬ 
tially risky new products. Federal funding for research has also 
been in increasingly short supply. The U.S. investment in R. 
and D actually decreased during the early 1970s, and still re¬ 
mains itHi sparse for the scientific community’s satisfaction. For 
example, funds for space projects, which stood at $6 billion a 
year in 1966, now total a mere $3 billion. 

But any requiem for American ingenuity would be premature, 
as today’s patent applications powerfully suggest. In recent years, 
U.S. inventors have found ways to take layer-by-layer pictures of 
the body’s organs, engineer bacteria that can digest spilled oil, 
build a shuttle craft for round trips into space. Within the past few 
months, patents have been obtained on a light bulb that will last 
ten years and a toothless gear, while inventors have devised ways 
to dispose of nuclear wastes and make good use of discarded bev¬ 
erage bottles. Now, inventive Americans are turning their atten¬ 
tion toward finding alternatives to oil, increasing food production 
and further improving the speed and ease of communication. Says 
Dr. Simon Ramo, vice chairman of TRW: “The era of ‘science 
CMympics’ is over; the future is for more down-to-earth stuff. 
Mpeh of what happens in the future is related to how American 
inoovati^ respond to current challenges in 
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duction Only the U S. has the unique combination of resources, 
the people, the science and technology to respond.” 

And only the U S , say some social scientists, has the right at¬ 
mosphere for innovation Says Chaytor Mason, an associate pro¬ 
fessor of psychology at the University of Southern California' 
“There are three things that keep the spirit of invention alive. 
First is our form of government; it encourages more indepen¬ 
dence than most. Second is the high rate of competition Final¬ 
ly, this country just seems to spawn a little craziness.” 

A tolerance for eccentricity may have helped Edison or the 
Wright brothers. But what large-scale innovators need more is 
money Most of this now comes from the country’s major indus¬ 
trial companies, which have been hard-pressed to maintain re¬ 
search budgets against the pressures of inflation and recession. 

The companies, which maintain large well-organized lab¬ 
oratories, readily admit that the team appritach to invention is 
less romantic than the notion of the inventor as a lonely vi¬ 
sionary working in his basement or garage But the days when in¬ 
formation was simple and equipment inexpensive are past The 
explosion of new patents, new concepts, new materials, new ap¬ 
plications, new chemicals and new machinery that has occurred 
during the past two decades makes it virtually mandatory that a 
creative person have major support if he is to solve major prob¬ 
lems. Savs Bernard Oliver, head of research and development at 
Hewlett-Packard in California. “Ideas do not come out of com¬ 
mittees but from individuals. But a team effort sets the inventor 
up to make the one last leap and test it.” 

Team research has allowed some large companies to do ex¬ 
actly that. G F. has improved the design of nuclear reactors and 
introduced many consumer products, including frost-free refrig¬ 
erators and microwave ovens Bell Labs has developed ways to 
communicate by sending beams of light along hairline glass 
fibers. 









by harnessing the power of the sun or wind. The Boeing Com¬ 
pany of Seattle is working on a project called Powersat, which in¬ 
volves assembling a nine-mile-long solar-heat collector in space; 
once assembled, it can ride along in orbit beaming the sun's 
power back to earth. On a more mundane level, Boeing has a con¬ 
tract with the Energy Research and Development Administra¬ 
tion to develop a 10 million-watt power plant using heliostats 
-mirror-like reflectors that would catch the sun's rays and reflect 
them to a central receiving tower where their heat would be 
used to drive a turbine. 

Varian Associates of Palo Alto has also come up with an 
idea to tap the sun as a source of power. The firm has developed 
a gallium arsenide solar converter only one-third of an inch in di¬ 
ameter that can produce 10 watts of electricity from the sunlight 
reflected from a concentrating mirroi 

Innovation has also revolutionued the computer industry. 
The pioneering vacuum-tube computer built by RCA in 1953 oc¬ 




cupied an area the si/e of a football field and required 300 tons 
of air-conditioning equipment to keep it operating. But the in¬ 
vention of the transistor and integrated circuits did away with 
the tube and made such electronic leviathans obsolete. In 1968 
William Hewlett, of Hewlett-Packard, looked at his firm's type¬ 
writer-size desk-top calculator and asked his engineers to make 
him one that would fit in his shirt pocket. H.-P. Technology 
Chief David Cochran and his colleagues succeeded, and today 
several firms nutke pocket calculators 

Computers are alto moving into other areas, thanks to the in- 

— - ti- i^tAl r ~*rtrri of the tnicro- 


computer, containing tiny sq. in.) chips of silictm, nownMd 
in cars to control antiskid systems or monitor engine tetoi>ef- 
atures and in refineries and sewage-treatment plants to control 
the decomposition of waste and the levels of bacteria. Some en¬ 
gineers are also working on the development of home computer 
terminals that could give individuals access to whole libraries of 
information, as well as start a sort of “electronic democracy” in 
which public opinion on any issue could be sampled almost 
instantly. 

Yet the success of group invention does not mean that the 
lone tinkerer is extinct Enormous obstacles—financial, admin¬ 
istrative, legal—face the inventor who wants to set up a labo¬ 
ratory in a closet and create new concepts and gadgets. Still, the 
classic garret inventor has managed to survive. Edwin Link, in¬ 
ventor of the famed “Link trainer" for instrument flight, has man¬ 
aged to move out of aviation and into oceanography, and now 
explores the underwater world in a clear, bubble-shaped plastic 
submarine of his own design William Lear, who has invented ra¬ 
dios, airplanes and steam-powered vehicles, is now working with 
a Canadian aircraft company to develop a small, quiet and high¬ 
ly fuel-efficient Jet plane. 

Dozens of other inventors have come up with schemes, some 
of them practical, others Rube Goldbergian in their complexity, 
to beat the fuel shortage Steven Bear of New Mexico has de¬ 
signed a house with a wall that lowers into the ground to expose 
still another wall composed of water-filled barrels The barrels 
soak up the New Mexico sun on bright days and keep the house 
warm for as many as two or three sunless days Harold Hay, 67. 
of Atascadero. Calif, has built himself a house whose roof is cov¬ 
ered by what amounts to a giant waterbed Rixtf panels slide 
back to allow the sun's rays to heat the water-filled bag during 
the day. close to keep the heal in al night 


O ther individual inventors have turned their atten¬ 
tion to transfxirtation. Dr, Joachim Lay. 56. who, 
like Archimedes, finds the bathnxjm a good place 
to do his thinking, was just drying off from a show¬ 
er back in 1972 when the idea for a rotary engine flashed 
through his mind Three years and $3,000 later, he patented a 
rotary engine that he claims is more efficient than the better- 
known Wankcl Retired Physicist Howard Chapman. 62, and 
an associate, Alan Tratner, 29, have built a routry engine they 
insist IS half again as efficient as those used in automobiles 
today and have refused to be discouraged by the fact that the 
world has yet to beat a path to their doors “Inventors just 
can’t help it. They're trapped," explains Chapman “They just 
have to keep working on things, coming up with new ideas, 
making things better." 

Chapman’s explanation is understandable Even in the U.S., 
where ingenuity generally pays off better than almost anywhere 
else, few individual inventors get rich from their innovations 
Some find a certain measure of support in group groping for 
ideas in cooperative inventor mills One of these is run by Jack 
Ryan, inventor of the Barbie doll, who operates an inventors’ 
workshop in the basement of his Bel Air mansion. Those who 
do not care to be the ward of some modern, moneyed Medici 
often turn to professional patent services to help them through 
the bureaucratic tangles of obtaining patents and marketing or li¬ 
censing their inventions. 

Most inventors, howevei, struggle on alone. Dr. Sam Bess- 
man. 55, a Los Angeles pediatrician, works in a garage to per¬ 
fect an artificial pancreas. His chances of making money on his 
invention are small. But Bessman is unconcerned. Says he, dis¬ 
cussing the process of invention: “It's like writing a story or corn- 
posing a symphony or painting a picture; you see something in 
your mind. It’s the greatest experience in the world.” 

Most of Bessman's fellow inventors, whether they are work¬ 
ing in well-equipped laboratories on developing sophisticated 
electronic instruments* toiling in their attics to perfect products 
like a snag-free small-boat anchor or an engine that bums cow 
manure, share his philosophy. Their attitude is encouraging. The 
world needs better mousetraps as well as solutions to the more 
pressing problems of feeding its population, powering its ma¬ 
chines and cleaning up its air and water. Governments may be 
able to supply the money and authority to solve these problems. 
but, as in the past, only in genuity can provide the techne^ksy. 





JARMAN PREPARES FOR LIFT-OFF 


EXECUTIVES 

Profitable Oedipus 

II was the stuff of a corporate soap 
opera, created by Norman Leai (\taiy 
Hartman. Mary Hartman I in collabora¬ 
tion with Sophocles tC>edtpt4.\ Hex> A 
crusty entiepreneur smgle-mmdedly 
builds his obscure shoe company into a 
billion-dollar conglomerate He turns it 
over to his son The young executive dis¬ 
covers that without drastic reorganisa¬ 
tion the whole empire could topple Mis 
father fiercely disagrees Finally, the 
company's board gives the younger man 
the ptiwer to dismantle much of the coi - 
porate structure his father had pul to¬ 
gether. While the old man watches bit¬ 
terly from the sidelines, the young 
executive sells marginal stores and un¬ 
profitable ventures, taking heavy losses, 
for the first time, the company goes into 
the red. Hvenlually. the radical surgery 
is over and the company begins to turn 
a profit again As the curtain falls, the 
two men grope back toward friendship. 

Failing Fortunes. That saga is the 
true story of Genesco Inc , the footwear, 
apparel and retail giant that W Maxey 
Jarman built in Nashville, Tenn In 1969 
Jarman, then 65. turned over the chair¬ 
manship to his brash. M.I.T.-educated 
son Franklin, but retained a firm grip 
on the corporate purse strings by re¬ 
maining head of the finance committee 
To many. Frank Jarman's ascendancy 
amount^ to rank nepotism—a suspi¬ 
cion that seemed justified when, in 
1972, Genesco sales began a steady de¬ 
cline. In 1973 Genesco reported a $52.9 
: million loss, the first in its history, two 
i .vears later there was another deficit of 
j $14.3 million. The company suspended 
I dividends in 1973. Wall Street analysts 


predicted that when $50 million in long¬ 
term debts became due in November 
1976, Genesco would default and that 
Frank Jarman would be ousted 

Instead. Genesco has made a strong 
comeback. Through the first nine 
months of the fiscal year ending June 
30. the company racked up profits of 
$14,9 million. Sales were up Vi. to $864 
million. In F-ebruary Genesco was able 
to market a $70 million bond issue that 
will enable it to get past the November 
deadline for repaying much of its long¬ 
term debt Says Jarman. 44, a former 
naval reserve pilot and hot-air balloon 
enthusiast who salts his conversation 
with aviation lingo “We’re committed 
to takeoff now " 

Making Genesco aiiworthy again 
required a sharp reversal of the relent¬ 
less acquisition policy pursued by the 
elder Jarman, who bought up companies 
large and small Some of the acquisitions 
- most notably the S H Kress chain, 
bought for $65 million m 1963, and a 
bevy of foreign textile and clothing mak¬ 
ers--turned out to be clunkers By early 
1973 the situation had become so seri¬ 
ous that Frank Jaiman staged a palace 
levolt 

Flying Divots. He forced through 
the company’s board a reorganization 
plan that named him Gcnesco's first 
chief executive officer A year later, 
Maxey Jarman retired from the boaid. 
although he visited the Genesco head¬ 
quarters almost daily to chat with 
friends, he and his son haidly spoke 
Meanwhile. Frank shut down 177 mar¬ 
ginal Kress stoics, sold such subsidiaries 
as San Remo men's suits and 1 Millet 
womens shoes, slashed more than 
10,000 employees from the payroll and 
installed a nev management team 
“There weie a lot of people aioiind here 
who didn’t work," Franklin Jarman told 
Timi Corrcsp<mdenl Jack White “They 
thought Thursday afternoons wcie for 
golf and that if you got to be an exec¬ 
utive vice president both Wednesday 
and Thursday were for golf Well. 1 don't 
play golf, and a lot of people who had 
fairly comfortable berths were rudely 
shaken up and tossed overboard " 

Jarman keeps minutely detailed fig¬ 
ures that allow him to know instantly 
what sales have been at the Bon wit Tell¬ 
er cosmetics counter or which of Ge- 
nesco’s 85 subsidiaries can Irest make 
use of a new infusion of capital Genes¬ 
co is also embarking on a store-opening 
program for its profitable Johnston and 
Murphy and Jarman shoes 

Frankin Jarman remains unsatis¬ 
fied. he IS anxious to resume dividend 
payments. But one Genesco stockholder 
who seems pleased by developments is 
none other than Maxey Jarman Not 
long ago. he sent his son a copy of a 
book on airplanes, inscribed with a kind 
personal note. In return, l-rank Jarman 
sent him a copy of Futurologist Herman 
Kahn's optimistic book The Next 200 
Years. Says Franklin Jarman; ‘‘Time 
heals everything.” Profits help too 



Died. Kermit Gordon, 59, president 
of the Brookings Institution and onetime 
director of the Bureau of the Budget 
(1962-65). of a heart attack, m Wash¬ 
ington. F) C A Rhodes scholar who got 
his A B from Swarihmore, Gordon was 
teaching economics at Williams ( ollege 
when President Kennedy invited him to 
serve on his Council of F'conomic Ad¬ 
visers in 1961 Immediately after Ken¬ 
nedy's assassination. Gordon set to work 
“for 30 days and 30 nights" to help Pres¬ 
ident Johnson review the cost of every 
Government program, and became one 
of his key advisers Pragmatic, idealis¬ 
tic and whimsical. Gordon in 1967 was 
named president of the Brtxikmgs In¬ 
stitution but continued to serve on sev¬ 
eral Government panels, including Nix- 
tni's Federal Pay Board in 1972 

■ 

Died. Johnny Mercer. 66. onetime 
mellow-voiced blues ctooncr, four-time 
Oscar-wmning lyricist, after a long ill¬ 
ness and brain surgery, in Bel Air, Calif 
As a lyricist, Mercer had a knack for 
turning the vernacular into such endur¬ 
ing pop songs as Jeepers C reepers. Lazy¬ 
bones. That Old Black Mupn ;ind Moon 
Rivet 

■ 

Died. Minor While. 67. photogra¬ 
pher whose dramatic landscapes, wtii- 
mgs and teaching (at numerous work¬ 
shops and at Mil) made him one of 
the most influential artists of his gen¬ 
eration. of a heaii attack, m Boston 
Intending first to liecomc a )x>ei. While 
continued to write blank verse to ac¬ 
company his photographs His goal, he 
explained, was to get "from the tan¬ 
gible to the intangible," and he con¬ 
sidered his closeups of riKks. dnfiwvKxl 
and swirling watei ’inner landscapes." 
metaphors foi his states of mind. His 
groups of related photographs, or "se¬ 
quences." were meant to be apprehend¬ 
ed as one work, like a succession of 
movie stills 

■ 

Died. IX-Hait Hubbard. 72. running 
broad jiimpci who in 1924 became the 
first black American to win an Olym¬ 
pic gold medal, following a virus in¬ 
fection, m Cleveland 

■ 

Died. Imogen Cunningham 93. 
photographer whose work spans eight 
decades, of a heart attack, m San Fran¬ 
cisco Cunningham got started with a 
correspondence course in photography 
as a high school student, opened her 
own portrait studio m 1910 and kept 
on track as a young mother in the 1920s 
phologiaphmg the flowers in het gar¬ 
den. Her portraits, nudes, surrealistic 
juxtapositions and sensual studies of 
plants have been seen in scores of shows 
She won a Guggenheim fellowship when 
she was 86 and was still working this 
year. 


l>oiiinloiviils Locrfiiiig 

In the boom years of the 1960s, ev- Somehow, that is one message that last month, has taken a form as abstract; 
ery American city resounded to the din got through. As Americans visit their as a minimal sculpture, 
of construction. No project seemed too own major cities in this Bicentennial Down on the streets, there is anoth- 
ambitious; builders confidently razed season, they are being surprised, delight- er kind of new look. Central cities are 
vast downtown areas, and their archi- ed, heartened and even awed by what now paying increasing attention to the 
lects Just as confidently designed huge they see. There is hardly a downtown pedestrian and his comforts. Spokane, 
structures to fill the voids. The trouble that is not offering a glittering new face, continuing a development started for its 
was that instead ofereating new life and a startling new profile. In Atlanta, a Expo'74, is building a system of second- 
vigor downtown, the projects were all round 723-ft. tower soars like a silver story walkways so that people can stroll 
too often sterile and uninviting-reason silo above the Georgia heartland In Los among six city blocks without ever go- 
enough, though there were others as Angeles, the flat megalopolis that was ing outside: Minneapolis already has a 
well, for businesses and middle-class city supposed to spread ever outward, new similar skywalk New York is chipping 
dwellers to opt for the suburbs. In 1966 towers sprout like asparagus. Wind- at its concrete canyons with vest-pock- 
Edward J. I.ogue, then the highly re- swept Oklahoma City, a dramatic ver- et parks, small oases of greenery and 
spected chief of Boston's redevelopment tical statement in the horizontal world water amid the granite, glass and as- 
program, succinctly defined the times of the Western plains, strikes the eye phalt. Most U S. cities have become 
■'We have raised the right to be ugly to like a mini-Manhattan Denver’s Sky- aware of the humaniz.ing influence of 
the level of the Bill of Rights.” he told a line project, one of the best urban re- gardens, fountains, pia/as and intimate 
congressional subcommittee “By the newal efforts in America, is alive and shopping arcades—all a recovered leg- 
millions. American tourists have gone well named: since 1970, six new towers acy from Europe 
to Europe to walk the streets of ancient have poked high against the backdrop Vital Signs. What has caused these 
cities, to linger by a glorious fountain, of the Rockies, and more are planned welcome changes''Mainly necessity. For 
to rest on a piazza bench and watch the In Kansas City, where once "they went 30 years America's downtowns have 
world go by.” and built a skyscraper seven stories been at war with their own suburbs, 

high/ About as high as a building oiigh- fighting continuously to keep those two 
ta go,"* they’ve went and built a new vital signs of life—middle-class residents 
one 30 stories high that dominates the and businesses Now. for the first time, 
whole city. there are indications that the suburbs 

Other cities—notably Cleveland, St are on the defensive They have attract- 
Louis, Omaha and Louisville—have ed so many companies, so many jieo- 
looked to their rivers for inspiration pie, that they arc beginning to suffer the 
Each began as a ixirt town, then grew indignities of traffic jams, smog, esca- 
away from the water, allowing the orig- tating taxes and land costs. The erown- 
inal settlements to decay. Old wharves ing insult, and the most discomfiting of 
and warehouses are making room for all developments, the suburbs now have 
bold new projects that mix parks with suburbs of their own Even .so, to corn- 
high-rise buildings. Conclusion: the pete at all, the old downtowns had to i 
American city, far from being down and shape up, and they have 
out, is clearly growing up (and up). A major question is how the new , 

Symbolic of the times is the change buildings should define the life of the ! 
in the skyscraper itself. During the city Traditionally, that decision is left \ 
196()s. the standard tower looked like a to individual developers In Los Ange- j 
shoebox set on end Now this sleek but les, for example. Occidental Petroleum ‘ 
rarely stimulating slab is out of style Re- decided that the financial center would ^ 
placing it is a completely new series of move south of the old downtown, and 
high-rise shapes and configurations, built its headquarters in the likeliest 
ribbed, faceted, angled, notched and cy- southern line of growth. But Atlantic 
lindrical. Like them or not, they create Richfield and three banks bet the move- 
a skyline full of visual excitement. ment would be westward mid built their 

Pinwheeling Setbacks. Every big towers accordingly As things turned 
city is getting its share of the new tow- out, the west won, which leaves Occi- 
ers. Chicago, the birthplace of the sky- dental in solitary splendor, at least tem- 
scraper, has set the pace. It has taper- porarily. Not that it matters: the build¬ 
ing buildings, round ones and freeforms; ing boom in Los Angeles is not only 
dozens have been completed in the '70s. around the new towers, but also miles 
Over them all broixls the 110-story Sears away in Century City and Westwood. 
Tower, with its pinwheeling arrange- The theory, urbanologists joke, is that 
ment of setbacks. In San Francisco, the no one ever wanted to go to downtown 
48-story Transamerica building looks L.A., so downtown came to them, 
like a cross between an oil derrick and l^ton evolved a belter approach, 
the Pyramid of Cheops The latest state- It practically reinvented urtein renewal 
ment—if not the last word—is New in the early 1960s by developing a sound 
York’s: its shimmering 34-story One plan to help its decrepit downtown 
United Nations Plaza, designed by Ar- Then the city’s redevelopment a^ncy, 
chitects Roche/Dinkcloo and opened which had muscle and was willing to 

’From the musicsi. Oklahoma, by Richard Rodg- that the plan was 

ers and Oscar Htunmersteifl. By having veto power oyttf / adW 

























Two 38-story towers of Houston's newly completed Pennzoil Place 
are mirror images of each other, trapezoidal in shape and 
covered with skin of grayed-bronze, modified mirror glass. 
Roosevelt Island (below), recently developed planned community 
in New York City's East River, is 3 Vi minutes from Manhattan by 
aerial tramway. In Los Angeles (bottom), twin Area Towers, the 
uncompleted Bonaventure Hotel complex and the Union Bank 
building rise behind a Colder stabile. 

























sobfVtns, agency made sure devel¬ 
ops us^ major architects. As a result, 
{HMtning became a Boston habit. 

, Even when the city’s private devel- 
dpers build, they follow the same think¬ 
ing. Recent additions to the largely res¬ 
idential Back Bay section include two 
fine works by Architects l.M. Pei & Part- 
.ns. One is the much maligned John 
Hancock tower, most famous for its 
history of falling windowpanes (which 
have now been completely replaced by 
stronger glass at a cost of $7 million). 
The other is the Christian Science Cen¬ 
ter, which consists of starkly sculptural 
buildings grouped around Mary Baker 
Eddy's domed Beaux-Arts Mother 
Church. Both projects are especially 
noteworthy for their careful blending of 
the new into old surroundings. 

In the past two years, Boston's plans, 
like those of most cities, have been 
slowed by inflation, recession and the 
gradual drying up of federal urban re¬ 
newal funds. Even so. two new projects 
are almost ready to go. On the southern 
edge of downtown, an old railroad ter¬ 
minal will be improved to serve as a 
transportation center that should anchor 
other developments in the area In the 
very heart of the downtown retail area, 
demolition has begun on the site for a 
$220 millioa shopping project like no 
other in the U.S Called Lafayette Place, 
it will include department stores, bou¬ 
tiques and European-style arcades, all 
arranged along internal streets and cul- 
de-sacs. The point- to compete directly 
with suburban shopping malls by cre¬ 
ating a distinctive urban shopping en¬ 
vironment. In many ways {see box), Bos¬ 
ton is still pioneering. 

Houston's Gusher. Perhaps the 
most exciting city in the L) .S. today—un¬ 
planned. individualistic, a roaring gush¬ 
er of construction—IS Houston It is the 
energy capital of America, with more 
than 50 oil and natural-gas companies 
headquartered downtown. This cluster¬ 
ing keeps the central city healthy, be¬ 
cause service firms want to be near the 
energy giants Since limes are so gixxl 
for the oil companies, everybody is pros¬ 
pering. Indeed, competition from the 
suburbs is welcomed. As Real Estate Ex¬ 
ecutive Per^ Waughtal nuts it, “There's 
enough business to go around ' 

Houston has always had a go-go tra¬ 
dition. The city start^ as a real estate 
promotion in 1836 and. says Louie 
Welch, a five-term Houston mayor who 
now heads the local Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, “it still is." Since 1970, 14 major 
, buildings have gone up downtown. What 
is surprising, though, is that these build¬ 
ings display true design quality, while 
those in Dallas and Fort Worth by and 
large do not. The explanation is not 
wealth, but a lively competition between 
I builders, plus the sophistication of Hous¬ 
ton olBce-space renters. 

The best new structure in Houston 
is also the least conventional. Pennzoil 
i%ce, with its trapezoidal, 38-story twin 
to 9 ti«gp| rising out of a h^ glass-roofed 


Being Bold with llie CHd 


One of the more remarkable aspects 
of downtown renewal today is not really 
construction at ail. Instead of tearing 
down sturdy old structures (what would 
Rome be if that had been the Italian ap¬ 
proach?), builders are renovating them 
and turning them to new uses. The pro¬ 
cess—alas, called “recycling” in current 
jargon—has caught on across the U ,S In 
Salt Lake City trolley-car barns now 
house an entertainment center; a Cleve¬ 
land power plant has become a theater; 
what was once a torpedo factory in Al¬ 
exandria, Va., IS an arts center 

The rationale is part aesthetic—the 
old buildings often have a certain charm 
and a nostalgic quality—and part eco¬ 
nomic. To convert a leather factory to 
handsome apartments in Peab^y, 
Mass., cost $16 per square foot. “By con¬ 
trast,” says William Wheaton, an urban 
economist at M.l.T.. “you cannot build 
any new housing for less than $22 a 
square foot, and it looks like hell when 
it IS built" To make conversion even 
more attractive, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will help pay for such projects 
Boston got the message. Along its 
historic waterfront, it is quietly work¬ 
ing on the nation’s largest federally 
aided renovation project. Already, a 
number of 19th century wharf buildings 
have been made into 1,500 units of el¬ 
egant middle-income housing. No soon¬ 
er does one batch of apartments come 
on the market (rents surt around $500 
per month) than they are snapped up, 
proof that many well-to-do people will 
choose good downtown housing over the 
pleasures of the green suburbs 

Boston s recycling effort also in¬ 
cludes six acres of early 19th century 


buildings between the old town hall, 
Faneuil Hal! and the waterfront The 
five-story structures, which for 150 years 
housed fruit, vegetable and meat mar¬ 
kets, attracted two groups of people. 
Preservationists wanted to turn them 
into a museum. Some developers want¬ 
ed to raze them and put the valuable 
downtown land to a more profitable use 
But Cambridge Architect Ben Thomp¬ 
son had another idea. Why not mod¬ 
ernize the buildings' interiors, recondi¬ 
tion the exteriors and keep them as 
markets? The buildings could then turn 
a profit (and pay taxes) while enhanc¬ 
ing historic Boston. 

■ 

Turning that vision into reality 
proved a long and arduous task. The cost 
of buying the buildings and refurbishing 
them would come to $30 million; banks 
refused to lend that much unless the 
project could come up with some major 
tenants. In 1972 Shopping Center De¬ 
veloper James Rouse, convinced that a 
lively, unique urban market contained 
a high potential for profit, joined the 
cause His commitment ojicned the taps 
of private and public money 

All the buildings are being modern¬ 
ized. and a glass enclosure is being erect¬ 
ed to protect outdoor stalls. The Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace is scheduled to open 
in late August, and its future looks prom¬ 
ising The lower floors are rented out to 
merchants and restaurateurs, the upper 
ones to lawyers and architects. Like 
neighboring refurbished buildings, the 
market has a special zest, one that will 
help make the waterfront a place worth 
the trip—or the move—to downtown 
Boston. 


RENOVATION WORK UNDER WAY ON OLD MARKET BUIIDINO NEAR BOSTON WATERFRONT 
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court, is powerful architecture, the dy¬ 
namic element in Houston's silhouette. 
The looks also guarantee a good return 
on Developer Gerald Hines' S45 million 
investment in the building He asked Ar¬ 
chitects Philip Johnson and John Bur¬ 
gee for a striking design, confident that 
It would attract tenants who wanted to 
be associated with a noble building 
Hines knew his market; Pennzoil Place 
is txxiked solid 

Je-sut Chee-rist. Hines is only one 
of the new breed of developers who have 
found that gixxi design pays—and pays 
Another is John C Portman Jr. who 
began his career as an architect, then 
branched out into development so he 
could be his own best client. His trade¬ 
mark is hotels- razzle-dattle fantasy 
buildings full of gadgets (glass-enclosed 
elevators) and gimmicks (multistory lob¬ 
bies garnished with trees, fountains and 
cafes) He has designed and helped 
finance completed hotels in Atlanta, San 
F rancisco and Chicago, and has others 
under way in Los Angeles and Detroit 
They are known in the trade as "Jesus 
Christ" hotels' when visitors walk in for 
the first time, their eyes bulge and they 
gasp, "Je-sus Chee-rist." 

Actually Portman's hotels are just a 
micKKOsm of what he wants for central 
cities—a sense of vim and fun Only 
downtown, he says, can Americans find 
"the activities that make life signifi¬ 
cant" To carry out his own dictum, 
the architect-developer built Atlanta's 
Peachtree Center—$250 million worth 
of five office buildings, two hotels, a the¬ 
ater, restaurants and shops Carefully in- 

KANSAS CITY'S JOYCE HAll 



eluded were gardens, flags, sculptures 
and other urban come-ons. He also 
joined with the Prudential Ituurance 
Co,, Banker David Rockefeller and De¬ 
veloper Trammell Crow to repeat the 
formula in San Francisco’s $300 million 
Embarcadero Center. Both projects are 
financially viable. 

The flamboyant Portman touch will 
next be seen in Detroit, a city that des¬ 
perately needs help. It is beset by one 
of the modern U.S. city’s grim reapers: 
an eroding tax base caused by middle- 
class flight and an exodus of businesses. 
The city was approaching a crisis stage 
in 1971 when Henry Ford II, chairman 
of Ford Motor Co., rounded up the cor¬ 
porate leaders of General Motors, 
Chrysler. Burroughs and other major 
firms and formed an organization called 
Downtown Detroit Development Corp, 
His goal a project big enough to have a 
catalytic effect on the whole urban area 
-a critical mass that would set other, 
complementary projects in motion. His 
architect Portman 

The result is spectacular. Named 
Renaissance Center, the 33-aere project 
on the Detroit River consists of four oc¬ 
tagonal. 39-story office towers around a 
70-story cylindrical hotel. When the 



DETROIT'S HENRY FORD 
Reaching criHcal moss. 


complex is completed next spri^, it is 
expected that the total cost will have 
reached $500 million, much of which 
was raised within Detroit’s business 
community by Henry Ford. Wags have 
suggested that the symbol for Renais¬ 
sance Center should be a twisted arm. 

Will the project succeed? In a sense, 
it already has: plans are afoot for more 
developments along the riverfront, in¬ 
cluding a new park and an apartment 
complex. But Renaissance Center may 
also siphon tenants from existing down¬ 
town offices. “We have to take that 
chance,” says Robert McCabe, president 
of a civic group named Detroit Renais¬ 
sance. “If we did not build Renaissance 
Center, there would be nothing to com- 


.'V 

Hwre is, in Kansas City, a pno^ •; 
dmt of sorts for Detroit’s efl^. Some .. 
20 years ago, Joyce Hall, founder andV 
chairman of Hallmark Cards Inc., de*. 
cided to invest in what he called “the re-: 
vitalization of the inner core” of his city. 
What he referred to was the 85 acres of 
used-car tots, warehotaes and other der- v 
elict buildings that flanked his compa- 
ny’s headquarters. Slowly, he bought the 
land—the money canie from Hallmark, , 
which produces 9.5 million greeting' 
cards a day—and in 1967 he and ha 
son Donald hired Architect Edwgjjd. , 
Larrabee Barnes to replan the area. 

Today Hall’s $350 million Crown ; 
Center is almost complete, in effect a 
small downtown in itself, with offices^, 
shops and a strikingly handsome 20- 
story hotel (architect: Chicago’s Harry 
Weese). Financially, the shops have not 
yet drawn a crowd of customers, but aes¬ 
thetically Crown Center is a smash hit. 

Its existence is one reason Kansas City 
was chosen as the site for next month’s 
Republican Convention. 

Even with all the money and effort 
going into the rebuilding of downtowns 
across the U.S., a hard question remains: 
Can American cities regain their health? 
The answer depends in large part on 
how successful thecitiesare in stemming 
—or reversing—the outward flow of 
middle-class residents. New York, 
which badly overestimated the market 
during the office-building boom of the 
'60s,* has boldly built its "new town" of 
Roosevelt Island to do just that. 

Brave New Town. The entice¬ 
ments of Roosevelt Island—a 147-acre, 
2!4-mile sliver in the East River—start 
with well-designed urban housing. The 
buildings contain grade school class¬ 
rooms and shops, though Manhattan is 
only S'A minutes away by aerial tram¬ 
way (Tdue, May 24). There is even a 
pneumatic garbage system that whisks 
household refuse to a central disposal 
plant. Perhaps most important, and 
maybe at some risk, Roosevelt Island 
mixes income groups—rich, middle 
class and poor. Opened late last year, 
the project has leased one-third of its 
2,100 rental units and sold 27 of its lux¬ 
ury apartments—for $18,500, plus $658 
a month maintenance. It is too early to 
tell if this brave new town will prosper.' 
But the concept is vital, and Roosevelt , 
Island is being closely watched by city; 
planners. 

It has often been said that a nation's 
buildings express its aspirations and its V 
character. Ifso, the downtown structures ’ 
of the '70s surely indicate a new atti- ■, 
tude toward cities. By declaring a great¬ 
er concern for amenity and beauty, ffie 
buildings point the way toward a re- - 
newed sense of community, of civic.;, 
pride. The proud towers raise high af”! 
message of cner^ and innovation as th# ^: 
U.S. enters its third century. .. f . 

*In the pul decade, more than 100 ofBoc towel*; 
were built in Manhattan. About one iquare mite-of i 
office ipace ii vacant, includina roughly 33% oCtlw . 

I lO-Motv Wortd Tra de Oenter* twin wwen. 
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The Frecwheelers 


As every look-ma-no-hands school¬ 
boy cyclist knows, the shortest distance 
between two points should never he a 
straight line. Take the 3.000 miles across 
the country, and this week 2,000 bikers 
arc doing exactly that. Instead of pump¬ 
ing along in the breakdown lane of some 
Cartesian interstate, they are savoring a 
cyclist’s delight, a 4.250-mile route that 
meanders through two U.S parks (Yel¬ 
lowstone and Grand Teton), five major 
historic sites, 25 national forests and just 
about every one-air-pump hamlet from 
Astoria, Ore. to Williamsburg, Va. 

This orgy of organized peripatetic 
pedaling is Bikecentennial ’76. the 
dream fulfilled of a young Mis.soula, 
Mont., couple, Dan and Lys Burden. 
Four years ago, they set out to make it 
possible, in this special summer, for all 
Americans to have the opportunity to 
see the U.S. A. without a Chevrolet. 

Each Roads. Financed by SIO 
membership fees from eager bikers and 
a grant from the Bicentennial Adminis¬ 
tration, and aided by an army of volun¬ 
teers, the Burdens charted a relatively 
picturesque, somewhat historic, largely 
traffic-free, and not overly demanding 
route. Since crossing deserts is hazard¬ 
ous, the western end of the trail was kept 
well to the north. The North Central 
plains tend toward macadam monotony, 
so the route drops south to skirt the 
Ozarks. To avoid urban sprawl, Bike- 
centennial is a Baedeker of tack roads. 

The route has been marked with 
metal signs, and at intervals no more 
than a day’s journey (roughly SO miles) 
there are specially reserved camp¬ 
grounds and bike inns. The bike inns 
Ipe, us agU y borrowed tdturcfaeercolleae 


dormitories and school gymnasiums, 
where inexpensive meals, a bed and 
shower can be had, but a few are splen¬ 
didly exotic. Two favorites, a gristmill 
in Kentucky and a marble-adorned Vic- 
torian-era hotel in Sinclair, Wyo. 

Two-thbds of Bikecentennial's tour¬ 
ists are traveling in prearranged groups 
often led by an experienced biker who 
has had a week of special training. Even 
for those who choose to cruise Bikecen¬ 
tennial’s route in solitude, reservations, 
insurance, physical examinations and 
advance deposits are required. Bikecen¬ 
tennial prices for those who go coast-to- 
coast: from S75 if you are alone, buy 
your own food and sleep under the star- 
spangled skies to S965 for coast-to-coast 
groupies who want prepaid meals and 
real beds at night. Reports from the trail 
put the average total cost per day at 
about SIO. 

Despite the elaborate logistics, the 
road through ’76 is not all downhill. A 
couple of campers in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia awoke one morn¬ 
ing to find a bike had been stolen; they 
found it a few hundred feet away under 
a bush, badly mauled by a bear that had 
wanted the food in the saddlebag. A par¬ 
ty of cyclists in southern Wyoming hit 
a late spring snowstorm and had to be 
rescued. Contaminated water made bik¬ 
ers «ck at three campgrounds in Idaho. 

The daily grind itself can be gru¬ 
eling; over snow-covered Rocky Moun¬ 
tain passes, throu^ dusty Kansas corn¬ 
fields and up testing Appalachian 
ascents. Yet only 5% of the 4,300 peo¬ 
ple who have hit the trail since it opened 
May 14 have dropped out before finish- 
w r«i. ^ riM onn. 


mile segments. Last week the first 
groups of cyclists going coasi-io-coast 
passta each other at Pueblo. Colo. 

Not only are the cyclists enjoying 
America, but America is enjoying the 
cyclists. Refreshment stands, invitations 
to eat and conversation stops abound. 
Hereford, Ore., has held town-sponsored 
suppers for the bikers and renovated an 
old hotel for them In Prairie City, Ore., 
a young Dutch cyclist who speaks little 
English stopped at the general store and 
asked to buy a copy of the state seal as 
a souvenir. The storekeeper tried to ex¬ 
plain that he had no such thing. The 
biker left, but was found an hour later 
by the local sheriff, who presented the 
visitor with his sheriffs badge—embla¬ 
zoned with the state seal. 

What manner of masochist bicycles 
50 miles a day in the name of patriotism’’ 
Though a few Bikecentennialists have 
million-mile legs, many are Sunday- 
driver types on their first overnight trip 
Lightweight ten-speed dirailleurs are de 
rigueur under the derriere for most, but 
for some, anything goes that goes A 
middle-aged Australian woman is mak¬ 
ing the entire transcontinental trek on 
an old one-speed coaster bike An 86- 
year-old, Clarence Pickard, made most 
of the 1,500 miles from Williamsburg to 
Columbia, Mo., on a five-speed bike. 

Tima to Soo. After a few days of cy¬ 
cle therapy, even the neophytes start 
rhapsodizing like Antoine de Saint-Ex- 
updry. “It’s a separate world all our 
own,” says Lee Gilbert. 18, of Fairfield, 
Pa.,aftercovering 1,000 miles. ‘Nothing 
that happened before counts, and no¬ 
body is thinking about afterward. We 
just roll across the country et\joying each 
day." Sums up Louise Elser, 22, of An- 
napbtis, Md., standing beside her bike in 
Newton, Kans.: “You have time to see, 
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Face of 
the Land 

American landscape painting lan¬ 
guished in the doset until quite recently. 
The impulse to record the primal shapes 
of land, vegetation, light, water and sky, 
enormously important to Americitt art 
in the 19th century, was tagged throu^- 
out the 1960s as regressive, unmodefituM, 
dumb—everything, in feet, that an 
acrylic stripe on unprimed duck could 
never be Photography had taken care of 
landscape, one could leave it to the Na¬ 
tional Geographic 

But today, with the revival of inter¬ 
est in realist painting, the swing has gone 
the other way, and recently the U.S. 
Government gave it a vigorous push. In 
early 1974 the Department of the In¬ 
terior approached some 45 artists with 
the suggestion that they go on location 
throughout America and paint what 
they saw, provided that what they 
looked at fell under the department’s 
jurisdiction mountains and swamps, 
plains, beaches, dams, railroads, nation¬ 
al parks, sawmills, highways. Califor¬ 
nia’s Joseph RafTael went to Hawaii and 
came back with large paintings of wa¬ 
ter lilies. New York City's best painter 
of cityscape, John Button, sUxxl at the 
foot of the .Shasta Dam and rendered 
its spillway with a blue geometrical clar¬ 
ity; Richard Estes produced a view 
taken near Philadelphia's Independence 
Square. B&O: the Rockies were full of 
photorealists in National Park Service 
Jeeps, and one intrepid soul, Vincent Ar- 
cilesi. tethered his easel to the windy 
lip of the Grand Canyon to record on 
the spot its labyrinthine wrinkles. The 
results—78 paintings, first seen at the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
—go on view at the Wadsworth Ath¬ 
enaeum in Hartford, Conn., this July 4th 
under the title America 1976. and the 
show will tour U.S. museums for the next 
two years. 


JOHN BUTTON'S SPIU WA Y: SHASTA DAM 


WaiARD MIDOETTE'S POWWOW 





It is not, of course, the Department 
of the Interior's first act of art patron¬ 
age. The preservation of Yellowstone 
National Park was largely caused by the 
public impact of the paintings of Thom¬ 
as Moran, who a century ago worked at 
Yellowstone with the department’s sur¬ 
veyors. As a project, America 1976 is 
heavy with reminiscence of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, when the language of sublimity was 
formed from the raw material of land¬ 
scape by such artists as Moran, Fred¬ 
erick Church and Albert Bierstadt and 
the indomitable photographers (Ead¬ 
weard Muybridge. Timothy O’Sullivan, 
William Jackson and the rest) who 
lugged their brassbound cameras thou¬ 
sands of miles to make documents of a 
nature that had scarcely been imagined, 
let alone spoiled, by man The big dif¬ 
ference, however, is that 19th century 
American topography had a use and was 
conceived in terms of that use- to sup¬ 
ply information, the best available. 

Not so with America 1976 A mil¬ 
lion postcards have been there before, 
and the landscape is vicariously famil¬ 
iar Much of the show appears to have 
been painted from photographs, wheth¬ 
er it was or not. for this is now the nat¬ 
ural “look" of most American realism. 
If the exhibition is littered with home- 
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fried parodies of an earlier-sublimity, it 
is because many of the artists could find 
only a conventional way of producing an 
"official" heroic landscape. Despite Art 
Historian Robert Rosenblum's benevo¬ 
lent claim in the catalogue that "in most 
of these works, the mood is one of exhil¬ 
arating adventure and head-clearing ox¬ 
ygenation." the paint surface tends to go 
dead at the timber line: the mountain 
pictures, like Lowell Nesbitt’s 32-ft - 
long Animas Valley, have a way of turn¬ 
ing into gcneralued bombast. Among 
the exceptions are Ben Schonzcifs enor¬ 
mous view of the continental divide and 
a pair of paintings of a Pueblo ruin in the 
Canyon de Chelly, in which Philip 
Pearlstein has given the bleached, taffe- 
ta-hke flutings of the cliffs the dispas¬ 
sionate pore-by-pore inspection he usu¬ 
ally reserves for the faces of well-ofFNew 
York liberals. By the same token, the 
paintings of fauna and Willard Mid- 
getle's enormous, stodgy rendering of a 
Navajo powwow fall very short of their 
19th century prototypes, the exception. 
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NEIL WElllVER'S ANONYMOUS FKSSHtT 

again, being a tenderly glittering portrait 
of a sockeye salmon by William Allan. 

The memorable things in the show 
are the result of an almost domestic and 
quite unrhetorical vision Neil Welliver's 
beautifully controlled account, stroke by 
fat green stroke, dense as a Courbet, of a 
glade in the Maine woixls; the late Fair- 
field Porter’s The Cliffs of Isle au Haut: 
the scribbled tremor of light on dark wa¬ 
ter in Jack Beal’s large pastel, Chinco- 
teague Refuge. Jane Freilicher’s image of 
the Long Island wetlands stretched in 
their horizontal green solitude under a 
mild spring sky. Such pictures are the 
justification of this ambitious show be¬ 
cause they affirm a way of inspecting 
landscape that only painting—and not 
photography—can give, offering an im¬ 
agery throu|ft which one can begin to 
Jnok_ajm«in a^hat heine familiar, has 







Mari§: The Search Begiiii§ 
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. As a Bicentennial spectacular, it is 
out of this world—204 million miles 
away on the desolate surface of the plan¬ 
et Mars. There, on July 4 at about 9:40 
p,m. (E.D.T.) the Vildng 1 lander is 
scheduled to touch down at one end of a 
huge canyon in a region named Chryse 
(riiymes with spicy) and begin the search 
for life on Mars. 

Even as the robot begins sending 
data to its orbiting mother ship for relay 
back to scientists at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, the other probe 
of the eight-year-old $1 billion Viking 
program will be closing in on Mars. The 
twin Viking 2 spacecraft is scheduled to 
send still another lander to the Martian 


scured the surface as Mariner 9 ap¬ 
proached in 1971, and the proposed Vi¬ 
king landing site in Chryse was clearly 
visible. Even more significant to the sci¬ 
entists, the Martian atmosphere showed 
discernible traces of vapor—and bright 
patches of ice were visible in several cra¬ 
ters. This seemed to be good evidence of 
the presence, in greater abundance than 
expected, of the substance essential to 
life as man knows it. water. 

Melting Glacier. Last week, after 
Viking maneuvered into an elliptical or¬ 
bit that carried it as low as 941 miles 
above the Chryse region once every 
Martian day (which is 24 hours. 37 min¬ 
utes and ll.l seconds iong), the craft 



surface on Sept. 4, cither to expand the began taking detailed pictures of the 
search or to stand in for Viking 1 should landing site and its surroundings. As 
something go amiss with the first lander, these shots—transmitted line by line 
Scientists rate Viking’s chances of a sue- —appeared on mission-control TV 




cessful landing at 70% Unlike the Apol¬ 
lo lunar module, which could be maneu¬ 
vered out of harm's way by the astronaut 
pilot as It neared the moon’s surface, the 
unmanned Viking lander must descend 
along a preprogrammed path all the way 
to its touchdown If it encounters a large 
boulder, a deep crevice, too sleep a slope 
or high winds upon landing, the craft 
could topple over and be forever si¬ 
lenced. It might conceivably even sink, 
antennas and all. into soft ground or a 
deep layer of dust. 

Ice Patches. Even if the Viking 
lander were equipped with television 
cameras that could spot a hazard as the 
surface loomed up, there would be noth¬ 
ing that J.P.L controllers could do to 
evade the trouble Viking's picture sig¬ 
nals, traveling at the speed of light, 
, would not reach earth for 18 minutes, 
■ long after the little ship touched the sur- 
&ce. Signals from the controllers order- 
! tng Viking to avoid the site would take 
> another 18 nimutes to return to the craft, 
far too late to do any good. Russian space 
scientists can testify to the risks. In their 
four known attempts to land spacecraft 
on Mars, one ship missed the planet 
completely, two apparently crashed, and 
the fourth transmitted for only 20 sec¬ 
onds, sending an undecipherable portion 
of one picture before lapsing into silence. 

Still, in the mission-control center at 
J.P.L. Isust week, there was growing con¬ 
fidence that Viking 1 would not fail. 

; Other than a helium leak that caused cx- 
I cess pressure in the spacecraft’s propul- 
; stop system as it neared Mars. Viking 
\ had p^ormed flawlessly since leaving 
, Cape Canaveral last August on its jour¬ 
ney aaxiss spa^. As it neared its desti- 
i natkn a fortnight ago, gathering speed 
as tte puU of Martian gravity increased. 
VUt^ took increasingly detailed pic- 
lufslim Mars. They shdwed no evidence 
saiidsiqrms that hiul ob¬ 


monitors, reports Geologist Harold Ma- 
sursky, “people jumped up and down 
and hollered, shook hands and patted 
each other on the back. People kept say¬ 
ing ’Wow!’ all night ’’ Apparently be¬ 
cause the Martian atmosphere is clearer 
than It was at any lime during Mariner 
9’s nine-month photographic mission in 
1971 and '72, scientists could pick out 
even more details than were visible on 
the Mariner pictures. “I know how Lew¬ 
is and Clark felt when they saw the 
West," exulted Gerald Solfen, Viking's 
chief project scientist. “It’s fantastic.” 

The Viking photos reinforced the be¬ 
lief that water had once flowed on the 
surface of Mars. Project geologists were 
struck by the similarity of the Chryse 
landscape to the so-called "Spokane 
Flood"—the basalt highlands in the area 
where the Grand Coulee Dam straddles 
the Columbia River Millions of years 
ago, water from a melting glacier carved 
and scarred these American highlands 
in a way that Masursky calls "almost an 
exact analogue to this Martian terrain " 



On one ancient plateau in Chryse some¬ 
thing, perhaps water, had etched out 
several layers of rock, cutting deep chan 
nels. Streamlined islands In some of the 
channels appeared to have been shaped 
by rushing water, which may also Iwve 
produced extremely rough areas in parts 
of Chryse; rocks a pparently torn loose by 
water litter the landscape. Other struc¬ 
tures on the surface seem to be a pan of 
an ancient, cratered terrain protruding 
through hardened lava on the surface of 
the plateau. 

All in all, Chryse was considered 
more rugged than the scientists had been 
led to believe by Manner 9 photographs 
and by radar profiling done so far with 
the huge radio telescopes at Goldstone, 
Calif., and Arecibo, Puerto Rico. While 
numbers of the Vildng site team seemed 







would not be ruled out for landing, they 
were pressing Project Manager James 
Martin to adjust Viking's orbit and bring 
the periapsis (closest approach point to 
the surface) to about 500 miles; that 
would enable them to get a closer look at 
the site before approving it for a landing. 

Dying Plonet. Mankind's preoccu¬ 
pation with Mars dates back to ancient 
societies, which considered the bright 
and red-hucd planet to be a baleful in¬ 
fluence To the early Chinese. Mars was 
the planet of fire. Babylonians called it 
Nergal. after their god of death and pes¬ 
tilence, and the Greeks named it Arcs, 
for their god of battle. Mars was also the 
Roman god of war. But it was not until 
the I7(h century, when a.stronomers 
looked at the planet through the newly 
invented telescope, that Mars began to 
be widely regarded as another wiirld 
Astronomers Christiaan Huygens and 
Robert Hixikc made sketches of Mars 


Lowell's observations 
and writing struck an almost 
instinctive responsive chord 
in many people, they seemed 
to welcome the assurance 
that they were not alone, that 
life existed elsewhere in the 
universe. Fanciful tales about 
Martian life and travels 
flooded publishers’ offices. 
Among tlje more noteworthy 
were H.G. Wells' 1898 novel 
IVar of the Worlds* and a se¬ 
ries of Mars books by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs beginning 
with A Princess of Mars 
(1917), In fact, says Ray 
Bradbury, who himself has 
written some of the best con¬ 
temporary science fiction 
about Mars, “Burroughs is 
more responsible for the 
space age than any scientist 
who ever lived, because Ed¬ 
gar Rice Burroughs with his 
imagination said to the ten-year-old 
boys of the world, ‘Stand on the lawn, 
put up your hand, go to Mars 

So strong was the belief in intelli¬ 
gent Martian life during this period that 
proposals were made to use the Sibe¬ 
rian tundra as a blackboard for giant 
geometric figures that would show the 
Martians that earthlings were intelligent 
too. Others suggested digging trenches 
in the Sahara in the form of mathemat¬ 
ical symbols, filling them with kerosene 
and water and setting them afire so Mar¬ 
tians could see them at night. In 1920 
Scientific American published proposals 
for signaling Mars with a system of 
searchlights and heliographs Belief in 
Martian life persisted into the space age, 
despite measurements indicating only a 
tenuous atmosphere, scant traces of wa¬ 

•Which m Ihe form of a 19,18 radio drama by a 
Welles named Onwn was convincing enough to 
alarm and panic millions of Americans 


ter, frigid temperatures and fierce adtap 
ultraviolet bombardment of the piaoet'k'. 
surface. 

Then came what should have bemf; 
the greatest letdown for the true befiev-|: 
ers. In 1965 Mariner 4 passed withiig' 
6,118 miles of the Martian surface anil< 
returned pictures showing what seemed*/ 
to be a lifeless, cratered, moontike plan*|, 
et. But even those desolate scenes 
to dissuade the diehards. In 1965 Carl ' 
Sagan—then a relatively unknown Har-<. 
vard astronomer, now the best-knownf 
proponent of Martian life and a mem*f- 
ber of the Viking-lander photoanal:^&' 
team—suggested that had a Martian/ 
version of Mariner 4 passed within 6,000^ 
miles of earth and taken 22 comparable: 
photographs, it would have uncovered., 
no sign of life (Time, Jan. 7, 1966). In., 
fact, he noted, in studying hundreds of 
photographs taken by Nimbus and Ti¬ 
ros weather satellites orbiting only sev¬ 
eral hundred miles above the earth, he 
had failed to detect anything that could 
reasonably be interpreted as evidence of 
life below. The continuing confidence of 
Sagan and other life-on-Mars enthusi¬ 
asts was bolstered in 1971 and '72 when 
Mariner 9, from an orbit that brought 
it as close to the Martian surface as 825 
miles, sent back thousands of pictures 
indicating that Mars was a dynamic, 
changing planet with violent weather, 
riverbeds and gulleys that appeared to 
have been carved out by running water., 

Descent Path. So pervasive is the 
notion of life on Mars that even the most 
skeptical scientists at J.P.L.'s mission 
control last week could not help being 
caught up in the mounting excitement 
about the Viking landing That dramat¬ 
ic moment is nigh. If further studies of 
the Chryse target area satisfy scientists 
that it is safe for landing, controllers will 
feed the trajectory of the automated de¬ 
scent into the lander’s computers and 
give the craft a final checkout. Then, at 


showing irregular markings, and Gio¬ 
vanni Cassini spotted the white polar 
caps. In 1784 Astionomer William Her- 
schel suggested that the polar caps were 
ice and snow, noting that they expanded 
during Martian winters and shrank to 
their minimum size in late summer He 
speculated that the planet had an atmo¬ 
sphere, clouds and life “in many respects 
similar to our own “ 

In the 1870s Giovanni Schiaparelli, 
director of an observatory in Milan, 
drew detailed maps of Mars, giving dis¬ 
tinctive markings (including Chryse) the 
classical names still used on Martian 
maps. He also recorded many canali 
(Italian for channels), which he noted 
have “led some to see in them the work 
of intelligent beings " Soon an increasing 
number of astronomers wore viewing 
and recording canals on Mars, none 
more energetically than Percival Lowell 
At the observatory he founded in Flag¬ 
staff, An/.. Lowell, beginning in 1894, 
meticulously drew maps showing elabo¬ 
rate networks of hundreds of Martian 








Munirs CONCfPTION or nrROMIAOC (rock eater), r ancifw. martian animal that extracts water and minerals erom rocks 



CRTSTORHAOES (ICE EATERS) 

Co/d and arid. 


6:20 p.m. (EDT.) on Independence 
Day, the lander, encased in a protective 
aerosbeU. will be detached from the or- 
biter. About ten minutes later, two rock¬ 
et engines in the aeroshell will begin tir¬ 
ing, slowing the lander to bring it out of 
enrbit and into a descent path. Some 1 SO 
miles from the surface, traveling at more 
ttan 10,000 m.p.h.. Viking will encoun¬ 
ter the outer fringes of the Martian at- 
mesphere and be slowed by aerodynam¬ 
ic drag (the aeroshell will act as a shield 
to absorb frictional heat) 

Martian Soil. At this point, instru¬ 
ments aboard Viking will begin snifling 
the, atmosphere, counting charged par- 
liclM and identifying the gases as the 
craft descends. Farther dotvn, other in¬ 
struments will begin recording lempcr- 
ature. pressure and density of the thick¬ 
ening atmosphere. At 19,000 ft., now 
descending at only S60 m.p.h., the land¬ 
er wiU unfurl a parachute. Jettison its 
aeroshell and extend its landing legs. 

Slowed to about 135 m.p.h. by the 
time it reaches 4,000 ft., Viking will be¬ 
gin firing its three descent engines, sep¬ 
arate from its chute and approach the 
lui^me at less than 6 m.p.h. So that the 
aiuling fltite will be disturbed as tittle as 
lo^ble, each of the braking rockets will 
Ira through a shower-head arrangement 
if noades to difftne the blast. The 
ocket fttel is also hydrocarbon-free to 
ivoid confusing Viking’s life-seeking in- 
iruments. When the first Viking foot 
)ad touches Martian soil, it will trip a 
enaor that shuts off the engines. Eil¬ 
een minutes later controllers will know, 
>y sent fircan the lander, if a suc- 
touchdown has been made. 


Viking will not wait for any congrat¬ 
ulatory messages from Pasadena. With¬ 
in seconds after touchdown, with almost 
unseemly haste, it will automatically 
point a camera down and take a pic¬ 
ture of one of its foot pads and the sur¬ 
rounding soil. Scientists programmed 
this quick shot so that they could at the 
very least learn about grain sizes, ero¬ 
sion and other surface conditions near 
Viking's feet in the event that some ca¬ 
tastrophe befalls the craft soon after the 
landing. Six minutes later, like a wary 
human set down on alien soil. Viking 
will look cautiously up from its foot and 
shoot a panoramic view of its surround¬ 
ings. An hour after landing, the first his¬ 
toric picture from the surface of Mars 
should be completed on J.P.L. monitors. 
It will be followed a half-hour later by 
the panoramic view, which if nothing 
else should help scientists to pinpoint 
the location of Viking, far too small to 
be seen by the orbiting mother ship. 

Ilf* Forms. It is possible—but not 
very likely—that these first pictures 
could dramatically show that there in¬ 
deed is or was life on Mars. Shots of 
Fletcher’s “eye”—or a scraggly plant or 
an obvious fo^—would provide instant 
and sensational evidence that might for¬ 
ever change man's view of himself, his 
world and the universe. In fact, Sagan 
and Stanford University Geneticist 
Joshua Lederberg have suggested that 
large organisms could have evolved in 
the cold and arid environment of Mars. 
Because a big animal has less surface 
area in relation to its volume than a 
smaller one. and because it is from an 
animal’s surface that heat and moisture 
are lost, explains Sagan, “organisms 
with an interest in the conservation of 
heat and water may select larger sizes." 
The two scientists speculate that among 
the large life forms that could have 
evolved on Mars are “petrophages” 
(rock eaters), which get their water and 
minerals from rocks; “crystophages” (ice 
eaters), which tap the permafrost be¬ 
neath the surface; and creatures with 
shell-like shields for protection against 
the strong ultraviolet solar radiation that 
reaches the Martian surface. 

If there is Martian life, in the view 
of most Viking scientists, it more likely 
exists in the form of tiny, hardy organ¬ 
isms too small for Viking’s cameras to 
perceive. It is these life forms that Vi¬ 
king's ingenious biology laboratory is de¬ 
sign^ to seek out^ Bi^t days after the 
landina—uttervat (tiirinv whirh Vi.. 



SHIELD-PROTECTED LIFE FORM 


king will monitor Martian weather and 
seismology and shoot the mission’s first 
color, pictures—the ingeniously con¬ 
ceived and packaged laboratory (which 
occupies about a cubic foot of space) will 
begin operating. The surface sampler, a 
power-shovel-like bucket, will be ex¬ 
tended from Viking by a boom that can 
reach 10 ft. It will scoop up a sample of 
Martian soil, which will then be distrib¬ 
uted to three separate chambers of the 
laboratory. Using nutrienu. radioactive 
tracers and analyzing devices, the lab 
will look for evidence of living organ¬ 
isms or their byproducts. Other exper¬ 
iments will identify both organic and in¬ 
organic substances in soil samples. 

Sunlik* Stars. Because of the com¬ 
plexity of the experiments and the time 
needed to interpret data at J.P.L., at 
least several weeks will pass before any 
definitive results of these life-seeking 
tests are known If all of Viking I’s tests 
—and those done later by Viking 2 
—prove negative, the question of life on 
Mars will remain unresolved; the land¬ 
ers may simply be in the wrong places, 
or organisms may be thriving Just a few 
inches below the deepest excavation of 
the sampler. Or Martian bugs may sim¬ 
ply have chemistry so different from that 
of terrestrial life that Viking may be un¬ 
able to recognize the alien processes. 

If, on the other hand, a test proves 
positive—and is confirmed by repeated 
experiments—it might mark man’s most 
momentous discovery. For if any life, 
no matter how simple, has evolved on 
a planet so different from the earth, 
then it almost certainly must have aris¬ 
en on countless planets orbiting sun¬ 
like stars in billions of galaxies through¬ 
out the universe. Man will know at 
last that he is not a cosmic freak, that 
- .. ■ -— ~ 
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The Voke<!« of 

A ReaderH’Giiide to the Revolution 




This month a paiapsy- 
chologist and ghostwriter 
named Hans Hol/et {Hatini- 
ed Hollywood. The Phanlonn 
of Dixie) IS bringing forth a 
new ectoplasmic epic full of 
pdtiiots and ixiltcrgcists called what 
else’- The Spirits of 76 On July I a 
clevci adman named l■’aul f olcy will 
launch a confection entitled fiesh Views 
ol die Aiiieinan Revoliiiion Toley's text 
IS snappy but traditional The ficsh 
views turn out to be 19 brand-new, 
genuine, old-fashioned, neo-primiiive 
paintings of gieat historic events lately 
limned by Artist Oscar de Mejo (the 
Oeclaralion of Independence scene, for 
example, presents Jefferson. I ranklin 
and three other delegates w'ho worked 
on the document overlooked by a vast 
lilxM ty belle (oppoxiie pope), who unfor¬ 
tunately somewhat resembles Oeoige 
Washington in ted, white and blue drag) 
These arc indeed the literary times 
that try men's souls And the end is not 
yet in sight I or the summer reader and 
sunshine patriot unwilling to drown in 
the steady fli«d of Bicentennial books 


but still eager to come to gups with his 
country's past. 'f'lML offers these sugges¬ 
tions. some old. some new 

Inevitably, the Ixrokscited are main¬ 
ly concerned with the fighting and the 
men who fought Readers deeply im¬ 
bued with the modern notion that wais 
are/«'r .vc bad and boring, that waisnev- 
er settle anything anyway, are advised 
to check these sentiments at the library 
door Then, as now. to he sure, geoixil- 
iiics. diplomacy, economics, and alxsvc 
all. sheci chance, played a vast role in 
the affairs of men But Americans and 
Englishmen c'f 200 years ago. unlike 
men Unlay, lumtrcd all such contingen¬ 
cies under the heading of Providence 
They clearly believed that a few brave 
men. with sonie help from Providence, 
might change the couise of history Such 
a view may now tie regarded as a de¬ 
lusion But It IS haid to read about such 
men today without envying and admir¬ 
ing them for being thus deluded 

REBELS AND REDCOATS by lliif-h 
Rankin and (Jeoiye Scheei 6.19 puftes 
Mentor Hooks $2 .50 This is the one 
IxHik to have if you're having only one 
The authors have rifled the diaries, jour¬ 
nals. letters and retxirts of hundreds of 
participants and woven them into a to¬ 
tally absorbing, seamless, war narrative 
that a novelist might envy The voices 
raooc fmm losenh Plumb Martin, an ir¬ 


repressible private ("The grapcshoi and 
langrage flew merrily") to Cieneral 
Washington who was often prey to jus¬ 
tifiable private gloom (All might be 
well, he reflected in 1776. if his soldiers 
"would behave with tolerable resolution 
But extierience. to my extreme affliction, 
has convinced me that this is rather to 
be wished than expected ") 

fichecr and Rankin s hisioi ic bridge- 
work IS as skilled as their choice of quo¬ 
tations Recollected events and human 
voices carry the reader fiom the first 
shots (and words) at Lexington in 1775 
to a chorus-likc finale at Yoiktown 
Plashes of humor and high spirits light¬ 
en the hardships along the way Wash¬ 
ington (on inflation) "A rat m the shape 
of a horse is not to be found at this time 
for less than jC 200' A very young of¬ 
ficer to his wife, after the battle of 
Princeton "Oh, my Susan' It was a glo¬ 
rious day and I would not have been ab¬ 
sent from It foi all the money I ever 
expect to be worth " 

THE BICENTENNIAL GUIDE TO THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION by Sot Sleni- 
her Vol. I The Warm the North. SI2.95 
{paperback $4.95), Vol.s 11 and III The 
Middle Colonies and The War in the 
South. $8 95 each {paperback. $3 95) 
Saturday Review Press-E P. Dutton 
Anyone who wants to stand where the 
embattled farmers stood and fired that 


WASHINGTON AFTER DELAWARE CROSSING 

shot heaid round the world, or to visit- 
any other place in Noith America where 
muskets were fired in anger duiing the 
Revolution should pick up the requi¬ 
site volume of .Stcinber I hereafter all 
It takes IS a regular road map and the 
family Chevrolet Stenibei has spent 
years reti.icing the course of the war, 
and he wines about it briskly and spare¬ 
ly, alternaiiiig discussions of tactics with 
directions to the battle sites, brief ac¬ 
counts of what happened there two cen¬ 
turies ago with w'hat each place looks 
like today In greenest Vermont. Stem- 
tier will, f(ir example, send the tourist 
past a white farnihotise dow-n a rutted 
dirt load and bring him to a desolate 
cove on I ake C hamplain that has 
changed little since Benedict Arnold, 
then a heio still, burned his ships there 
after holding back the British fleet in 
the fall of 1776 In Manhattan. Stembei 
can startle a reader with the intelligence 
that a field where Washington's raggedy 
men knelt to tire is now the corner of 
Broadway and 116th Street Volume ill 
IS remarkable in following the often ne¬ 
glected fighting that took place late in 
the war in the Carolinas. pitting Corn¬ 
wallis and Banastre Tarleton against 
Daniel Morgan and Washington’s then 
hen apparent Nathanael Greene 

ATLAS OF THE AMERICAN REVOiV- 
TION. Maps selection and commentaty 
by Kenneth Nebenzahl. text by Don Hig' 
giiihothain 218 pages Rand McNftlfyV 
$35 For the armchair strategist WJho 
cannot visit the battlefields, or forRpy- ’' 
one who simply wonders where *H the' 
shooting was. detailed maps draw^ 
the time are the only satisfactory 
to gel one’s bearings. In this broadi|i<dfci 
book. Cartography Expert 
has collected 54 maps of battle 



cities, seacoasts and ship-filled harbors, 
•tnd reproduced them in full color at 
yeat size {some map spreads are 15 in. 
hy 20 in.). Beautiful, faithful and de- 
lailed, they are offered with all their 
original 18th century commentary, plus 
,1 column of modern explanatory text de- 
' scribing the action step by step. 

Many of the maps were drawn on 
'he spot by members of the British corps 
of engineers, and they have never be¬ 
fore been collected in a txipular book. 
By themselves they would be worth the 
price of the book But the Alias also is 
adorned with handsome pictures and a 
fine overview text about the .source, 
course and conclusion of the war by Don 
Higginbotham, the authoi of The War 
of American Independence, one of the 
best histones of the fighting yet written 

THE HOWE BROTHERS AND THE 
' AMERICAN REVOLUTION hy ha Gruher 
I .?96 panes North Carolina University 
Press $14 95 1 Norton Library paper- 
^ hack. $4 45) One of the intriguing mys¬ 
teries of the American Revolution was 
. why the British failed to win it, mili¬ 
tarily at least, dumig the more than two 
years before the |-rench joined the war 
on behalf of the rebellious colonies Most 
of the confusion enshiouds the failuies 
of the two biolhcrs. Sir William and 
l.ord Richard Howe, who commanded 
the overwhelming British land and sea 
forces in Nortn America during that 
: time Why did Richard's fleet fail to ad¬ 
equately blockade American ports' 
How could William have let the hap¬ 
less rebel army escape again and again, 
on Long Island, Manhattan and in New 
Jersey ' Why did he turn his back on 
Burgoyne's thrust down the Hudson, in 
order to take Philadelphia ' 

The biothers were fond of America 
and had opposed the wai Gruber more 
or less convincingly concludes that they 
deliberately oveitinned British policy, 
instead waged a lenient wai in which 
the British Army would appear unbeat¬ 
able but at the same lime would encour¬ 
age reconciliation by not crushing or hu¬ 
miliating the colonists Most of the 
book's interest, though, lies in Gtuher's 
account of how a transatlantic war was 
conducted and his inquiry into the char¬ 
acter of the Howes William was able 
but pleasure-loving, Richard somber 
and dedicated They were variously in- 
Puenced by London politics and delu¬ 
sions about the strength of American 
Loyalists, not to mention the charms of 
Llizabeth Loring, whose boudoir might¬ 
ily distracted William. 

OEOROE WASHINGTON, MAN AND 
ikONUMENT hy Marcus Cunliffe 192 
P iges. Mentor Books $1 25 THE WORLD 
OF OEOROE WASHINGTON hy Richard 
'A'. Ketchum. 276 pages. American Her- 
jiygg. $35. One of the best possible by- 
Oducts of the present frenzy of Bicen- 

f atiousness might be the rediscovery of 
forge Washington. For years everyone 
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has agreed that the war could hardly 
have been won without him. or a stable 
republic established afterward But he 
has been so enshrouded in Fourth of July 
rhetoric and almost insupportable rev¬ 
erence that his countrymen now tend 
to think of him variously as some sort 
of stately enigma with false teeth, or a 
marble bust, or an uninteresting, not es¬ 
pecially bright though incorruptible 
man. very much like the late Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Either of these books 
will disabuse a reader of such notions. 

Ketchum’s is large and lavish, a bi¬ 
ography of the man and the times he 
lived through and shaped, augmented by 
picture essays (assembled entirely from 
18th century maps, pictures and docu¬ 
ments) on everything from plantation 
furnishings to a gallery of wartime aides 
and adversaries, the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention and the first plans for the na¬ 
tion's capital on the Potomac. Ketch¬ 
um’s text is everything that a popular 
biography should be—a fine, fond syn¬ 
thesis of what has already been written 
on the man, gracefully presented. 

Cunliffe’s book, though it was writ¬ 
ten nearly 20 years ago, may still be the 
m : ,be8t.,,,wi^rk t0jggjft^.jpr he 


it in an attempt to distinguish the orig¬ 
inal human shape from the contours of 
the final monument that patriotic 19th 
century historians helped erect. Cun¬ 
liffe’s conclusion is that the man and 
the monument merged even within 
Washington’s lifetime. What we have 
left must simply pass for the real thing. 

However that may be, Washington 
was clearly a man of passion who was 
deeply disappointed in love, a tireless 
leader subject to profound fits of despair, 
a father figure who adored children but 
never had any of his own. He possessed 
extraordinary skill at getting what he 
wanted by wanting only what seemed 
good for the country. Like nearly every 
Washington biographer, Cunliffe com¬ 
pares the man's virtues to those of an¬ 
cient Rome: “As for ambition— gloria 
—it is conceived as a civic impulse, not 
a private torment . Washington’s de¬ 
sire to be well thought of is a classical de¬ 
sire not in the least akin to the populist, 
other-directed anxiousness that renders 
prominent men of the present day so sus¬ 
ceptible to the idea of public opinion.” 

THE FACES OF LIBERTY by James 
Thomas Flexnerand Linda Baniel Sam- 
ter 310 pages. Clarkson Potter $15.95 
This book is a not entirely attractive 
menage a trots involving an art show (put 
between hard covers), the Dictionary of 
National Biography and a Peopi.E mag¬ 
azine approach to Revolutionary histo¬ 
ry. George Washington Biographer 
Thomas Flexner opens the show with 
some pithy talk about the emerging 
American man and ends by discussing 
early American painters, including 
notes on how John Singleton Copley 
saved money on costumes for his female 
portraits by putting a number of Yan¬ 
kee ladies into the same pose and dress, 
both copied from a 15-year-old Lxindon 
illustration (see pictures, previous col¬ 
umn). There follow more than a hun¬ 
dred full-page portraits of colonial gen¬ 
try, and of Revolutionary celebrities 
from (of course) Washington to John 
Adams and Aaron Burr, as well as por¬ 
traits of some of the American painters 
for whom they sat. Each personality has 
a facing page of biography The faces 
often encourage long and fascinated 
scrutiny. The biographies, though they 
are mostly fashioned of pure cardboard, 
help a go^ deal to familiarize the read¬ 
er with the names and numbers of some 
of the lesser rebel players in the War of 
Independence. 

THE PICTURE BOOK OF THE REVO¬ 
LUTION'S PRIVATEERS by C. Keith Wil¬ 
bur. % pages. Stackpole Books. $5.95. 
There has never been so perfect a wed¬ 
ding between greed and patriotism as 
the Revolutionary privateer—I'.e., legal¬ 
ized pirate. During the war a total of 
2,000 privately armed vessels carrying 
18,000 cannons sailed against England 


as destroyers of commerce. They cap¬ 
tured 16 British warships and close to , 
3,000 merchant vessels and earned their , 
owners and crew—on a modest invest- 
ment—something like $50 million. (Fit¬ 
ting them out also diverted men and ma¬ 
terial from the tiny, infant Continental ^ 
Navy to such an extent that it barely sur- • 
vived to the end of the war.) Author Wil- ! 
bur does not dwell on privateers as the 
Yankee glamour stocks of the 1770s, 
however. Instead, with rough but ser¬ 
viceably detailed drawings and clear de¬ 
scriptive captions he shows and tells ex¬ 
actly how privateering ships were built, 
launched, sailed and fought, what equip¬ 
ment they had aboard and what it was 
used for. From signals to gammoning, 
from prize sharing to planking and dub¬ 
bing (curving hull planks with an adz), 
from surgical tools (to draw out the end 
of an artery for tying) to knifelike can¬ 
dle holders, which could be stuck into a 
beam at will, to steering formulas for in¬ 
tercepting an enemy to windward. Wil¬ 
bur’s nautical encyclopedia is a work¬ 
ing wonder not to be missed by anyone 
who cares about the sea 

With a little help from Providence, 1 
reading about the Revolution, once em¬ 
barked upon, easily grows into a happy 
compulsion and. at present hardback 
prices, an cxfiensivc hobby. While a 
number of recent minor classics, also 
available between hard covers, have 
been reprinted in handy paperback for 
the Bicentennial, more should be. 
Among them: Samuel Eliot Morison’s 
life of John Paul Jones. Piers Mackesy’s 
The War for America, which brilliantly 
looks at the American Revolution as 
part of a global war, and William Will- 
cox’s Portrait of a General The latter, 
which lays bare the inner life and ca¬ 
reer of Sir Henry Clinton, the British 
commander in chief who replaced 
Howe, is one of those rare blends of j 
scholarship and art that can be admit- | 
ingly read by anyone, yet deserves to be | 
called a masterpiece. As to historical fic¬ 
tion, there is little of quality to be seen 
But Kenneth Roberts’ Arundel em/i Rab¬ 
ble in Arms have just been reissued bv 
Doubleday along with two other Rob¬ 
erts titles in a paperback package. For 
only $9.95, anyone unfortunate enough 
not to have read these two books can in¬ 
expensively watch the old master do for 
Benedict Arnold’s march to Quebec, de¬ 
fense of Champlain and unruly perfor¬ 
mance at Saratoga approximately what 
Homer did for Achilles on the Plains of 
Troy. Timothy Foote 
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warmth to half the 
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A gentle warmth. 
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707 or 737 comfort. 
Across three continents. 
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After the Bash 

To the lulilois. 

[ he big bash [July 5| was a real bia- 
cer Thanks' I needed that Uncle Sam 
IS durable Cirnwing pains’ Yes Mis¬ 
takes’ Perhaps But no other nation on 
the face I'fthe earth has oflered so much 
to so many who had so little 

Alhcil I'lirsicv 
Momir Pros/iecr. Ill 

And after the big bash is over, what 
happens next ’ 1977 looks U' be filled 
with red, white and blue garage sales 

Mark iV Schwartz 
1^111 tc Hear luikc. Miiiii 


(ongratulatrons to big beautiful 
America on your 200lh birthday May 



you continue to prosper and lead the 
world for the next 200 yea is' 

J Frank McCulhcv 
Slialhjield. Australia 

This Bicentennial Thing" is iidic- 
tilous What this country needs to cel¬ 
ebrate its 200th birthday is a new lev- 
olution that would bring us better laws, 
more justice and internal peace 

Rohm Biichalski 
Kcumore, N >' 

Happy birthday. America' Trom a 
Canadian who is immeasurably pro- 
Amciican 

The Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
were (and are) the culmination of an 
ideological dream and the expression of 
a (icopic hungry foi freedom 

America 1976 is the product of that 
ideological reality 

Rick Assets 
St Catharines. Out 

Happy birthday. America' A great 


would be without segregation, discrim¬ 
ination and w'lth America minding her 
own business 

Faloyc Patrick 
Kaisersluiiterii, We.'U (leriiiaiiv 


"I Could Have Kissed Him" 

"The New Immigrants Still the 
Promised Land" Duly 51 (ired me up 
like nothing else I 've lead in a long time 
We can learn something wonderful fioiii 
these people When Julius Koco ielated 
his escape from C’/echoslovakia to Aus¬ 
tria and .said. T could have kissed the 
stones theie." I could have kissed him' 
Sihhie O'Sullivan 
H'hcaion. Mil 

Bravo, excellent, inspiring' 

Being a Middle Amencan from 
Oklahoma, I never fully appreciated the 
importance of our immigrants until 1 
man led an Italian whose grandparents 
had migialed to America Not every 
person can cxixirience this, and many 
look down on oiii non-native Anieii- 
cans, but let them remember, their an¬ 
cestors were immigrants also 

Alla .III Ru \K() 
Lawhiii. Oklii 

I et us not fail to remenibei, as you 
appatcnlly have, the American Indians, 
from whom W'c have leeched land and 
bkiod They know and value America 
more than we immigiaiits ever can 

Michael lluf;ii 
Imsioii. Kails 

It IS the epitome of hypociisy that 
America can still boast of itself as a 
"Promised I and" for foreigners when, 
after 200 years, it has failed to grant 
full equality to its black citi/ens 

Anna hiii); 
New Ymk City 

These new immigrants don't need 
an "afFirniative action program ", they 
have their affirmative action built light 
into them 

Jack Hawk 
San Fi a nil.SCO 

As Chinese, Koreans, Indians and, 
of course. Mexicans victimize this re¬ 
public yearly by their arrival. TiMt 
blithely suggests that these people are 
valued additions to our gene pool. This 
is an infamy 

This nation w'as established in 1776 
as a white republic You and your ii- 
rcsponsible cohoits want to bastardize 
It into a miscegeiiationist grayness that 
will lead It to an inescapable decline 

Ida Mae Howland 
Philadelphia 

Wake up It isn't 1850 any more 
There is no longer a need for Chinese 
and Irish peasants to build the railroads, 
or Polish and I ithuanian serfs to feed 
the fiery machines of our industrial rev- 


cels of land thirsting for the magic, fer¬ 
tile touch of Swedish and Russian farm 
hands. 

What makes us think that we can 
continue to sacrifice our limited space 
and resources to the relentless popula¬ 
tion pressures of the world? Must we 
continue to seiwe as the escape for ev¬ 
ery medieval country until we become 
just as choked by corruption, caste and 
privilege as they are'' 

S. Huhhell Moore 
Sausahto. Calif. 

To be an American is not an ac¬ 
cident of birth but an act of choice Yet 
in ending unlimited immigration in or¬ 
der to keep the inheritance all to our¬ 
selves rather than passing it on to oth¬ 
ers. we have denied this, America's 
uniqueness What greater need for a 
LI S.A of "siKiiled heirs" than the spirit 
and vitality that can come only from 
the really needy and huddled masses 
(not likely to be the professionals we do 
let 111 ) when given the chance to better 
themselves Let us rcoiien the land of op¬ 
portunity to all, sii that once again 
America can be a country peopled by 
real Americans, those by choice and not 
by birth 

Jo.seph R Ramos 
Panama Canal /.one 


True Bicentennial Spirit 

Henry Cirunwald's Essay, "Loving 
America" lJuly 5|. is one of the clear¬ 
est. most intelligent, perceptive state¬ 
ments about this nation that I have ever 
read You have captured the true Bi¬ 
centennial spirit 

Imwiciicc J Kes.semch 
Milwaukee 

You said what my heart sings and 
my mind knows 

Kristina Ber^qutst 
San Francisco 

At the risk of sounding like an ag¬ 
ing flower child come down with a ter¬ 
minal case of the jeremiads, 1 wish to 
remind TiMi- that the very power of the 
Amencan promise, of the dream, makes 
ail the more unbearable the malevolent 
legacy from our first two centuries. 

Gref! Brecht 
Green Buy, PFis 


Insane Love Affair 

When is America going to end its in¬ 
sane love affair with these energy-gulp¬ 
ing skyscrapers Duly 51? When the en¬ 
ergy crunch comes, we will have to 
abandon these great dinosaur carcasses. 

Lora L. Dumont 
Sacramenio, Calif 

Five years from now, when the 
chrome tarnishes, the glass dirties, the 
interior plants are forsaken, what will 
he lefft Nothing too substantial, Bos¬ 
ton's renovated waterfront is woiking. 



' ftbt just from nostalgic charm, but from 
. . awtueofhuman scale. 

- David O. Wright 

•' Baltimore 

You stated that “perhaps the most 
exciting city in the U.S. today is Hous- 
, Km.” What you didn’t mention is that 
Houston is the only major city in the 
U.S. without zoni^ laws. Perhaps the 
lack of such laws is what makes Hous¬ 
ton “exciting and individualistic.” 

David D Boaz, Projects Director 
Young America s Foundation 
Sterling. Pa 


No Froak 

Although I found your article "Mars. 
The Search Begins” I July 5] interesting, 
I must take exception to being called a 
“cosmic freak." 

There are still many who believe 
man was placed on earth in an orderly 
manner and with a definite purpose 

Richard K. Walters 
Philadelphia 


Connors, Booby Prize 

According to your cliche writing in 
the People section Uuly 51, Marjorie 
Wallace has won the most recent match 
V Chris Evert for Jimmy Connors 
The reality is Chris Evert is the win¬ 
ner. if a winner has to be puK-laimed 
Jimmy Connors is the txxiby prize, and 
Marjorie Wallace the loser 

Elizabeth Kurnetz 
Southfield. Mich 


FBI Justified 

During the turbulent '608 and early 
'70s. 1 slept securely in my bed because 
I believed that the FBI did know who 
the subversives were and how to deal 
with them 

Sowhy the ruckus over John F' Ma¬ 
lone’s “sensitive papers" iJiily 51'.' In the 
attempt to identify and place in custo¬ 
dy the “Weatherman bombings and the 
fugitive bomb throwers," the FBI was 
justified in using every means at its 
disposal 

Erling H Peterson 
Burnet. Texas 


A Bit Much, TIME 

Time brings changes, but to change 
the site of the Battle of Hastings to Flod- 
den Field (July 51 is a bit too much. 

Not only is the distance from Has¬ 
tings to Flodden Field approximately 
340 air miles, but Hastings was fought 
• and won by the invading Normans in 
l06b, while Flodden Field was won by 
the English against the Scots in 1513. 

Agnes A. Jordan 
Buffalo 

f Mdrats lefttan to timi Utters, Time & life 
'WWna, .34. ?-ehome Ohfemoehi, Chiyoetekv, 

... ... .. 



On a volume of 115,994,860 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 55.94, down .12 for the 
week ending July 16. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 993.21, 
down 9.90. Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 104 68. down .30. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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p. 25 p. 6 

A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 24. Jimmy Carter emerged from last 
week's Democratic Convention convinced that he will win 
America’s presidential election this fall. His parly is stilidly 
united behind him, while the Republicans, usually the mi¬ 
nority party, are deeply split between President F'ord and 
Ronald Reagan Carter's choice of Senator Walter Mon¬ 
dale as his vice-prcsidential running mate was popular 
among fellow Demwrats Mondale, 48, has generally es¬ 
poused liberal causes during his 12-year Senate career, but 
he has also shown a pragmatic turn of mind 

WORLD; p. 7. In the aftermath of Israel’s raid at Entebbe 
Airport, Uganda expelled two British diplomats, Israel in¬ 
troduced a law that would bar from its airpiirts all airlines 
that do not take sufficient security precautions, and the Unit¬ 
ed Nations .Security Council failed to adopt either of two res¬ 
olutions—one condemning terrorism and the other con¬ 
demning the Israeli raid. The United States. Britain. Japan, 
Sweden, Italy and France voted for the resolution condemn¬ 
ing terrorism, but they failed to draw support from the other 
countries represented on the Security Council 
p. 8 . A si.x-ship U S Navy task force was steaming toward 
Kenya last week as part of an American effort to discour¬ 
age Uganda from any plans it may have to attack its neigh¬ 
bor A heated war of words between the two nations has 
been going on since Israel's successful commando raid bad¬ 
ly stung the pride of Uganda Dictator Idi Amin Dada 
p. 9. Christian troops have made important strides in es¬ 
tablishing control over an 800-sq.-mi enclave in Lebanon 
that is, in effect, a nation within a nation. The Christians 
have been getting important support from Syrian soldiers 
who have cut air and sea sources of supply to the Pales¬ 
tinians and Moslems and have destroyed their fuel reserves 
The death toll in Lebanon is now estimated to be 32,000. 
Most were civilians who were hit by shell or sniper fire or 
who were summarily executed because they were of the 
wrong religion "Throat cutting has become '.he ritual form 
of execution, ” report Ti Mrs correspondents, 
p. 11. The smuggling of parrots, snakes and other exotic an¬ 
imals out of Australia has developed into a $28 million an¬ 
nual racket. Often the animals arc flown from Australia in 
planes that have landed at remote airstrips. Cocaine, mar¬ 
ijuana, pornographic movies and even illegal immigrants 
may be exchanged for the rare animals, 

ECONOMY 8 BUSINESS: p. 14. Spending for new plant 
and equipment in the U.S. is expected to rise by about 7% 
this year, but some economists fear that «iw nr 


p. 10 p. 17 p.S0 

may not be fast enough to avoid supply bottlenecks by the 
end of 1977 Many businessmen have been cautious about 
commitments for new capital spending because they say 
the probable return on investment would not be sufficient 
to warrant the expenditure The relatively high We interest 
rate on many corporate bonds has become an important de¬ 
terrent to new investments 

p. 15. As the U.S auto industry begins labor negotiations 
with its principal union this week, there are encouraging 
signs that a strike might be averted. Since 1973, the hourly 
wage of the average assembly-line worker has soared to 
$6.57 

p. 18. Robert Lut/. the Swiss-Ixirn, American-educated pres¬ 
ident of German Ford, has been appointed head of Ford’s 
truck operations in l urope Because Europeans have a ten¬ 
dency to buy from their own automobile or truck manu- 
factuiers. Lut/ faces a substantial challenge But in the two 
years he ran German Ford, the 44-year-old executive 
achieved a substantial turnaround of an operation that lost 
$69 million in 1974. 

MEDICINE: p. 48. The annual medical checkup, in which 
adults are screened for a variety of health problems, is un¬ 
der assault from a growing numbei of .American physicians 
Although some tests do make medical sense, the doctors 
claim that even the most elalxiratc physical examinations 
do not by any means regularly reveal diseases at an early 
and treatable stage Besides, the checkups are costly—an es¬ 
timated $15 billion to $20 billion annually. As one of the pro¬ 
testing diKtors puts It "The investment pays off for the 
doctor, not the patient " 

RELIGION: p. 50. A number of troubled Americans have 
been turning to Muktananda Paramahansa. an Indian guru 
who seems to provide quick psychic returns for some high- 
pressured lives Mukt.inanda urges his followers to “honor 
and worship your own inner being," His admiring adher¬ 
ents claim that he has helped rid them of their nagging “neg¬ 
ative emotions " 

BOOKS: p. 55. British Naval Historian David Howarlh 
has written a brief history of the mixed foreign involve¬ 
ment in the Greek war of independence that began in 1821 
The volunteers were an awkward amalgam of former army 
officers in the Napoleonic wars, poseurs and ardent admir¬ 
ers of ancient Greek culture from many nations But prim¬ 
itive Greek tribesmen had little reverence for their coun 
try’s rich and ancient heritage, and thus the war of muddle 
and misconception dragged on for six years, ending by mis¬ 
take, in 1827, in a naval battle between a small British- 
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DIPLOMACY 



Game Playing in Montreal 


As Queen Elizabeth li formally 
opened the ceremonies and the gas-fired 
torch flared into life at trackside in Mon¬ 
treal’s ribbed, concrete Olympic Stadi¬ 
um last week, the XXI Olympiad had 
already produced one record For the 
first time since the modern Games be¬ 
gan in 1896, a host country had imposed 
its own foreign policy on the event The 
result was some indecorous sports brink¬ 
manship that forced the angry with- 
diawal of a clearly ill-treated team from 
the island Republic of China, further 
strained U S -Canadian relations and 
left much of the remaining world both¬ 
ered about what a West German news¬ 
paper called "a dangerous and discour¬ 
aging precedent" Even many Canadi¬ 
ans were unhappy with their Prime 
Minister, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, over 


charged Canada with violating a “fun¬ 
damental” Olympic premise: "No dis¬ 
crimination is allowed against any coun¬ 
try or person on the grounds of race, 
religion or political affiliation ” Lord 
Killantn pointed out that even in 1936, 
when the Hitler regime threatened to 
make trouble over the appearance of 
Jewish and black athletes in Berlin, the 
Nazis decided not to tamper with the 
Games. Canada's objections had come 
far too late for the 10.C. to consider a 
change of venue for the Games. De¬ 
clared Killanin: “It would appear that 
we've done everything possible to up¬ 
hold our principles " The 1 O.C's trump 
card, he added, was its moral stand. 
Nonetheless, the Canadians refused to 
budge 

The fracas became a crisis two 


LIGHTING OLYMPIC FLAME 



his government's ham-fisted attempt to 
tamper with the world's premier sports 
event 

The introsiiective incident that be¬ 
came a full-blown diplomatic melodra¬ 
ma began quietly enough on May 17, 
when the Trudeau government received 
a blunt note from a capital that was not 
even represented at the Games- Peking 
The mainland Chinese, who had stalked 
out of the International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee in 1958 over the issue of Taiwan’s 
representation, warned the Canadians 
that allowing the Taiwanese to attend 
the Olympics under their chosen name, 
the Republic of China, would violate the 
terms of Canada’s recognition of Peking 
(In 1970, Canada recognized the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic, whereupon Taiwan sev¬ 
ered ties with Canada ) Canada agreed 
—while balking at further Peking 
pressure to oust the Taiwanese entirely 

Unfortunately, it was not until late 
May that Ottawa got around to telling 
the I O.C. of Its intentions. By that time, 
42 Taiwanese athletes were already 
packing their bags for Montreal. Told 
that Canada had something unpleasant 


weeks ago, when Taiwanese Sprikesman 
Lawrence Ting said the delegation 
would refuse to accede to the Canadian 
demands Following iicrsonal expres¬ 
sions of concern from President Gerald 
Ford, officials representing the 460- 
member U S Olympic team threatened 
withdrawal Other teams expressed 
varying degrees of shock and outrage at 
Canada's behavior Even the Canadian 
Olympic Committee called its govern¬ 
ment's stand a "breach of faith" 

Not Acceptable. Nonetheless. Kil- 
lanin began arranging a compromise 
Just 48 hours before the opening of the 
Games last week, Canada agreed that 
Taiwan could keep its flag and its an¬ 
them as long as it dropped the name Re¬ 
public of C'hina and instead called itself 
simply Taiwan. That was still not ac¬ 
ceptable to the Taiwanese, but the ar¬ 
rangement mollified U.S representa¬ 
tives to the 10.C.. who faced a revolt 
among their athletes if they went ahead 
with their threat of a U.S. boycott of 
the Olympics 

The Games have previously posed 
problems for the Taiwanese. In 1959 the 


"On your mark . . . get set. 






in store for them, the group decided to 
come anyway, but only five members of 
the yachting team, who hold dual Tai- 
wanese-U.S citizenship, were able to 
cross the Canadian-U.S border. The 
others would not be admitted, Ottawa 
announced, until Taiwan agreed to give 
up its formal designation, anthem and 
flag for the duration of the Games. Said 
Trudeau "If I the athletesl come from 
Taiwan, they should come as Taiwan, 
not China, They're welcome as long as 
they don’t masquerade as a country 
they’re not.” 

By that time, the storm had already 
broken. l.O.C. President Lord Killanin, 


I.O.C. voted to eject the Chinese Na¬ 
tional Olympic Committee, as Taiwan's 
members were then known, in an ini¬ 
tial attempt to add mainland China to 
the organization. In the I960 Rome 
Games the Taiwanese participated un¬ 
der a compromise similar to the one they 
rejected last week. Later, the l.O.C. 
accepted the name Republic of China, 
and in the 1964. 1968 and 1972 Olym¬ 
pics the Taiwanese took part under that 
designation. 

One of Taiwan’s difficulties with the 
1976 Olympics was that this year, for 
the first time, the host country had for¬ 
mally recognized Peking. But pat«itly,: 
more than a scpupulo tg r egard for 




TERRORISM 

Vindication for the Israelis 


malitiw was behind Canada’s rough 
tteatment of Taiwan. Ottawa was sure¬ 
ly sensitive to the fact that Peking is a 
major trading partner with which Can¬ 
ada had a healthy $320 million trade 
surplus last year, mainly from wheat 
sales. Canada also has a variety of bi¬ 
lateral exchange agreements with the 
mainlaiid regime A certain amount of 
stupidity was also involved Canada 
massively miscalculated the outcry that 
would follow its ultimatum; had Otta¬ 
wa foreseen the uproar, it would prob¬ 
ably have brought the issue to a head 
much earlier and backed down when re¬ 
sistance got stiff What Ottawa did in¬ 
stead was continually to cite its <>riginal 
pledge to welcome all competing coun¬ 
tries ’ pursuant to the normal regula¬ 
tions '■ This interpretation of Canada's 
laws regulating foreign visitors has al¬ 
lowed Ottawa's officials to justify the 
stance they have now taken 

Gloomy Landmark. Now' a prec¬ 
edent has been set, and many countries 
ate fearful of its implications, hoi one 
thing, the 1980 Olympic Games are 
scheduled to take place in Moscow, and 
there is concein that the Soviet Union 
will take similar discriminatory action 
against athletes liom Israel and West 
Germany As if that were not enough 
to make the Montreal Games one of the 
gloomier landmarks in Olympic history, 
a furthci explosive pttlitical issue cast a 
pall ovei the event Led by Tanzania, 
18 Black African countries made good 
on then Ihrcal lo boycott Montreal, 
along with five Arab neighbtrrs Their 
complaint was the J OC refusal to ban 
New Zealand from the Games after that 
country sent a rugby team to South Af¬ 
rica. which has been banned from Olym¬ 
pic comiietilion since l%8 because of 
Its racial policies 


Though the action was scarcely as 
spectacular as the daring rescue of 101 
skyjack hostages from Uganda's En¬ 
tebbe Airport. Israel last week won an¬ 
other round on hostile territory against 
air terrorism. After four days of emo¬ 
tional debate in the United Nations Se¬ 
curity C ouncil, the Israelis beat off the 
attempt by African slates to have the 
Entebbe operation condemned as a "fla¬ 
grant violation" of Uganda’s sovereign¬ 
ty. Beamed a delighted Chaim Herzog, 
Jerusalem’s U.N, ambassador. "Israel 
has not been condemned and has there¬ 
by been vindicated." 

The African argument was simply 
that Israel's a.ssault at Entebbe posed a 
threat to every nation’s sovereignty 
Herzog’s rebuttal was slightly more 
complicated that Israel had a right, long 
recognized in international law, to pro¬ 
tect the safely of Us citizens, and that 
Uganda’s Idi Amin Dada had compro¬ 
mised his own country's rights by aid¬ 
ing the skyjackers 

Herzog’s argument had forceful sup¬ 
port from US. Ambassador William 
Scranton While acknowledging that the 
rescue "necessarily involved a tempo¬ 
rary breach’ of Uganda s territorial in¬ 
tegrity, Scranton maintained that Isra¬ 
el had ’’good reason" to act with limited 
force to piotect Us citizens from an ’’im¬ 
minent ihreal of injury or death in a sit¬ 
uation where the state in whose terri¬ 
tory they are Uvalcd is cither unwilling 
or unable to protect them ’ The rescue, 
Scranton added, ’electrified millions ev¬ 
erywhere. and—I confess -1 was one of 
them ” The British were neaily as em- 

UUKlAb 


phalic in their backing of Israel, al¬ 
though the French—apparently con¬ 
cerned about the fate of the $19 million 
Air France jet that was still silting at En¬ 
tebbe—were characteristically ambiva¬ 
lent and careful not to insult Amin 

But the Africans’ case was so flac¬ 
cid that it could not be sustained, even 
given the strong bias against Israel and 
the industrial countries that prevails in 
almost all U.N, bodies. When Panama 
said It would abstain from the balloting 
(probably because it did not want to an¬ 
ger Washington, with which it is nego¬ 
tiating the future status of the Panama 
Canali, it became apparent that the res¬ 
olution would fall one short of the nine 
votes required for passage in the 15- 
member Council The U.S and Britain 
and possibly Italy. Japan and Sweden 
would have opposed it, France would 
also have abstained; China, the U.S S R . J 
Pakistan, Libya. Tanzania. Benin (for-1 
merly Dahomey) Rumania and Guyana ') 
would have voted for it. Rather than suf¬ 
fer certain defeat, the Africans did not 
demand a vote on their resolution The 
U S and Britain, however, insisted on a 
vote on their broad counterproposal con¬ 
demning all terrorism It was defeated 
handily, receiving bucking from only It¬ 
aly. Sweden. Japan and France in ad¬ 
dition to Its two sponsors Panama again 
abstained and this lime was joined by 
Rumania, while the rest of the Council 
refused to participate The session thus 
adjourned without adopting anything 

Throughout the debate, African dip¬ 
lomats privately admitted their discom¬ 
fort about proposing a resolution that 
implicitly endorsed Idi Amin's behavior 
during the skyjacking episode. Almost 
all of them carefully avoided mentioning 
the embarrassing Ugandan ’President 
for Life’ in their speeches 'Vet Amin 
kept himself in the spotlight by his ver¬ 
bal tussles with Kenya {see following 
story) His posture as injured parly in 
the Eniebbe drama was also weakened 
by the fate of Dora BliKh. 75. the sole 
hostage the Israelis left behind in Ugan¬ 
da (she was in a Kampala hospital at 
the lime of the rescue) London asserts 
that Mrs BKich. who held dual Israeli 
and British citizenship, has been killed 
According lo reports from Uganda, she 
suffocated when security pijlice gagged 
her to stifle screams as they dragged 
her from the hospital after the airprirt 
raid. 

Fleeing Britons. Amin has insisted 
that Mrs. Bicx-h was at F.nlebbe when 
the Israelis landed, but a British dip¬ 
lomat in Uganda reported visiting hei 
in the hospital nearly a day aftci the 
raid. Furious at being contradicicd 
Amin expelled two British diplomats 
from his country, raising fears atoui the 
future of the 300 Britons^—mostly mis- 





BRITONS ARRIVING AT NAIROBI AIRPORT LAST WEEK AFTER FLEEING UGANDA 


AFRICA 

War of Words over a Tense Border 


their former colony. With Amin warn¬ 
ing that "big mouths talking on behalf 
of the Israelis, such as the British, will 
pay very heavily,” some 200 Britons 
have already fled Uganda, most of them 
heading for Nairobi. 

The most disturbing outcome of the 
Security Council debate was the drub¬ 
bing taken by the U.S.-British resolution 
against terrorism. For more than four 
years Washington has been trying to get 
the U N. to debate measures that would 
discourage international terrorism But 
that debate has always been stalled on 
definitions, the General Assembly's nu¬ 
merically dominant Third World bloc, 
for example, opposes any resolution that 
might proscribe the anti-Israeli activi¬ 
ties of Palestinian groups 

Israeli Steps. Impatient with the 
U N.'s delay, the nine Common Mar¬ 
ket countries last week pledged to pros¬ 
ecute terrorists or extradite them for 
trial. Bonn is seeking an international 
convention to combat terrorist acts that 
involve the taking of hostages Israel has 
begun taking steps too Israeli Minister 
of Transptirt Gad Yaacobi told the 
Knesset that he is going to proixise a 
law to bar from Israel's airports all air¬ 
lines lacking sufficient anti-terrorist se¬ 
curity measures (see box) Jerusalem also 
plans to propose the creation of an in¬ 
ternational agency to exchange infor¬ 
mation on skyjacking and to agree on 
guidelines for the handling of terrorists 
if a skyjacking takes place. Warned Is¬ 
raeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon last 
week “The terror is not directed only 
against Israel bach country can find it¬ 
self in a position where a minority group 
starts terror operations. If we do not 
unite against this kind of violence, we 
could lose our chance to survive as hu¬ 
man beings " 


"We are being invaded by Ken¬ 
yans,” shrilled Radio Uganda “Field 
Marshal Amin is in control of the sit¬ 
uation” but “citizens of Uganda should 
be prepared to give blood ” 

“Ridiculous,” countered Nairobi's 
Voice of Kenya "There has been a mas¬ 
sive buildup on the Ugandan side, with 
instructions to strike at a moment's no¬ 
tice ” And anyway, “Kenyans are very 
busy building their country and they do 
not find provocations from Uganda par¬ 
ticularly amusing.” 

As one war of words faded away at 
the U N in New York, another heated 


up in Cast Africa between Uganda and 
neighboring Kenya Although the two 
sides continued to trade insults rathei 
than shots, and nationals of both coun¬ 
tries moved freely across the 340-mile 
frontier, no one could rule out the pos¬ 
sibility that Uganda's savage dictator, 
Idi Amin Dada, might decide to avenge 
his cmbairassment at Fntcblic by at¬ 
tacking Kenya 

Amin began the veibal skirmishing 
with the Kenyans right after they al¬ 
lowed Israeli planes to refuel at Nai¬ 
robi following the Entebbe raid. Ugan¬ 
da, declared Amin, “reserves the right 
to retaliate in whatever way possible." 
Since then hundreds of Kenyans have 
fled Uganda in fear, carrying tales of ex¬ 
tortion, beatings and killings of their 
countrymen by Ugandan soldiers This 
moved Kenyan Foreign Minister Mu- 
nyua Waiyaki, in a letter to the U N. 
last week, to indict Kampala for “sys¬ 
tematic and indiscriminate massacre of 
Kenyan citizens,” some 5,000 of whom 
remain in Uganda. 

Fearing Amin. Indeed. Kenyans 
have been jittery about their western 
neighbor since February, when Amin 
suddenly claimed a large slice of their 
aiuntry—along with a big swatch of 
southern Sudan—on the basis of some 
19th century colonial maps that showed 
them to be Ugandan territory. Fearing 
that Amin was concocting an excuse 
that could be a first step toward obtain¬ 
ing an Indian Ocean outlet for his land¬ 
locked state, Kenyans reacted with of¬ 
ficially encouraged hysteria. Rallies 
throughout the country vilified Amin; , 
one group of villagers even offered a 
$120,000 reward for Amin’s head—lit¬ 
erally—on a platter. 

Kenya's furor apparently fb|rced 
Amin to back down Iwt Febnery^jW^ 


On the Aggressive Defensive 


The events that led to Entebbe, the 
Israelis say. reaffirm an argument they 
have made for years skyjackings will 
continue unless foreign airlines become 
as cautious as Israel's own El Al They 
note that only one El Al plane was ever 
successfully skyjacked That was in 
1968. and the airline has been on the 
"aggressive defensive" evei since. 

■The Israelis say they spend $15 mil¬ 
lion a year on various measures to main¬ 
tain El Al's security On the ground, El 
Al IS more demanding than mttst air¬ 
lines in screening passengers for the 
traits and psychological characteristics 
—nervousness, one-way tickets—that fit 
the skyjacker's “profile ” Doubtful pas¬ 
sengers a re refused tickets. Those board¬ 
ing El Al planes can be subjected to the 
most thorough baggage and body 
searches in the industry. Far from re¬ 
senting such searches, report airline of¬ 
ficials, most passengers are happy to un¬ 
dergo them for the sake of security. 

Aloft, El Al planes are veritable fly¬ 


ing fortresses. Cabin walls have been 
strengthened to resist bullets and gre¬ 
nade fragments, flight-deck doors are ar¬ 
mored and locked Crews can survey 
passengers over closed-circuit TV; pilots 
are trained to flip their planes into vi¬ 
olent maneuvers to knock a skyjacker 
off his feet. Lavatories are periodically 
checked To keep potential skyjackers 
from becoming familiar with routines, 
however, security arrangements are also 
periodically changed. 

One arrangement never changes 
Every flight has a squad of security of¬ 
ficers. or "sheriffs." scattered among the 
passengers—usually two or three on 
Boeing 707 flights and six to eight on 
747 jumbos. The sheriffs, mostly com¬ 
bat veterans, carry Beretta pistols under 
their coats and are primed for trouble. 
In 1970, in the only other skyjack at¬ 
tempt aboard an El Al plane, they shot 
one of the two terrorists to death over 
the North Sea and disarmed the other, 
the celebrated Palestinian Leila Khaled. 


LEBANON 

Carving Out a Christian Canton 


as he retreated a bit last week, proclaim¬ 
ing that “Kenyans are the greatest 
friends of Uganda." However, if Amin 
were to decide to attack, he could be 
great trouble for his “friends." His 
armed forces have more than twice the 
manpower of the Kenyans’ and are vast¬ 
ly superior in artillery and tanks. Even 
though the Israeli commandos destroyed 
one-third of the Soviet-equipped Ugan¬ 
dan air force at Entebbe, Amin still re¬ 
tains almost a 3-to-1 edge in combat air¬ 
craft. Western experts, however, ques¬ 
tion the loyalty of Amin's officer corps 
and note that Kenya's forces arc some¬ 
what better trained than Uganda's. 

Hands Off. Kenyan muscle is pri¬ 
marily economic, and Nairobi began 
flexing it last week when Kenyan bor¬ 
der guards started discouraging truckers 
from transporting fuel to Uganda All 
of Uganda’s fuel comes from a Kenyan 
refinery and. as a Nairobi-based oil ex¬ 
ecutive observed "Amin's tanks and 
planes wouldn't get very far into Kenya 
without gas ” In apparent retaliation, 
late last week the Ugandansseired about 
30 Kenyan fuel trucks transiting Ugan¬ 
da on their way to Zaire. Rwanda and 
Sudan 

In Its conflict with Uganda. Kenya 
is receiving visible support from Wash¬ 
ington The frigate USS ftwvsteamed 
into Mombasa harbor and a pair of 
Navy P-3 Orion long-iangc reconnais¬ 
sance planes flew into Naiiobi Airport 
from the Philippines, after slopping at 
.Diego Garcia, the new U S base in the 
Indian Ocean Meanwhile, a six-ship 
Navy task force, led by the veteran car¬ 
rier Ranner was heading in the general 
direction of Kenya Although the Pen¬ 
tagon insists that the visits by the U S 
forces are just "routine.” it is clear that 
they are intended to warn Uganda to 
keep its hands off Kenya While it is un¬ 
certain what the U S would do if Amin 
were to switch from words to weapons. 
Washington feels that its display of con¬ 
cern can deter an attack 


Reluctantly convinced that Beirut is 
a dying city, the U.S. Embassy last week 
announced that it was suspending most 
operations m the Lebanese capital, by 
radio and newspaper ads, it urged the 
few remaining Americans to leave in a 
U S.-sponsored international evacuation 
this week In Cairo, meanwhile, the 
Arab League admitted failure so far m 
imposing peace in Lebanon Despite a 
force of 2.300 Arab troops there as 
peacemakers, the league has been un¬ 
able to mediate a cease-fire between the 
Christians and Moslems that have sav¬ 
aged Lebanon in the course of its in¬ 
creasingly brutal 15-monlh civil war 
What now may put peace beyond 
reach is that the war is no longer sim¬ 
ply a confrontation between Lebanese 
Christians and Moslems, the heaviest 
fighting at present is between the Chiis- 
lians and Palestinian commandos, who 
are struggling desperately to save their 
longtime military base in Lebanon 

By last week the Palestinian situa¬ 
tion had become desperate in one of 
the strangei turns in the course of the 
struggle, Moslem Syria's forces were on 
the side of the Lebanese Christians The 
Syrians had moved into Lebanon orig¬ 
inally to stop the fighting before either 
side lost But the Syrian troops trying to 
contain the Chrislian-Mosicm fighting 
weie provoked into combat by Pales¬ 
tinians fighting alongside the Lebanese 
Moslems Damascus' answer has been 
to increase its commitment in Lebanon 
still more, to 15.000 men who control 
most of the rich Bekaa Valley The Syr¬ 
ians have also cut their opponents' 
sources of supply by sea and air, and de¬ 
stroyed their fuel supplies to the point 
that Palestinian Leader Yasser Arafat 
last week appealed to Moscow to pres¬ 
sure Damascus 


Unwilling to live side by side with 
belligerent Palestinians, the Christians 
in recent weeks have shifted to an om¬ 
inous new strategy They have unilat¬ 
erally decided to impose their own so¬ 
lution regionalization or “cantoniza- 
tion" of Lebanon into Christian and 
Moslem areas 

The Christians are well armed with 
supplies pouring into the port of Jounieh, 
north of Beirut— including US M-16 ri¬ 
fles from Israel, which has also inter¬ 
cepted arms shipments destined for the 
Moslems en route to the southern Leb¬ 
anese port of Tyre. Regaining the offen¬ 
sive, the Christians set about carving out 
an enclave stretching from East Beirut 
north to Tripoli between the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Lebanon Mountains By 
last week the only remaining Moslems in 
important numbers in the 800-sq.-mi 
area were Palestinians in refugee camps 
The Christians have leveled some of 
their heaviest fire|xiwer on the camps. 
Three weeks ago they captured Jisr Ba- 
sha in East Beirut with heavy casualties, 
and last week they were mopping up 
around larger Tel Zaatar, which once 
housed 17,000 civilian Palestinians. 

Confident Christians. Behind the 
lines in “Christian Lebanon." TiMi. Cor¬ 
respondent Wilton Wynn reported last 
week following a visit there, life is peace¬ 
ful and even pleasant The Christians' 
Phalangisl Parly has become the ad hoc 
government and is running the zone as 
well as any part of Lebanon has ever 
been governed In Maromte towns, there 
IS no gaibage littering the streets Gas 
costs less than one-fifth the price 
charged in West Beirut, bread prices are 
controlled and pegged to prewar levels 
The Phalangists have established their 
own police force, courts and jails, and 
they operate intercity buses, supermar¬ 
kets. medical centers and a telephone 
service The distribution of gasoline, im¬ 
ported from Rumania, is so efficient that 
traffiejams clog the little towns along the 
coast 

The Christians are so confident of 
their strength that they have begun to 
talk -once again—of a possible recon¬ 
ciliation with the Moslems But that will 
take time; the war has been vicious and 
memories are stark. At one point on his 
lour of Christian Lebanon, Wynn was 
escorted through the ruined Jisr Basha 
refugee camp He reported “I was led 
behind the camp church by a Christian 
officer and to a once sealed concrete 
room that had been smashed open by a 
shell during the fighting for the camp 
'This is what the Palestinians did to oui 
people.' he said, pointing to a pile of 
human skulls, bones and rotting cloth¬ 
ing heaped inside. 'They kidnaped our 
f people and dumped them into this dark 
chamber already crowded with coriises 


BODIES OF MOSLEMS KILLED AT TEL ZAATAR BEING EXCHANGED DURING LULL 
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Battle Notes: Land of the $25 Kill 


In grim coiilrast lo the calm m l.eb- 
anon’s emerging C hristian country- 
within-a-country. the lighting continued 
to rage elsowhcie in a war that com¬ 
bines tragedy with its own brand of oc¬ 
casional biitei comedy Some items from 
the notebooks of I'lMi C orrespondents 

At 39, Bahjai .labei was a bachcloi 
millionaire and landow nei with an over¬ 
whelming passion he ically wanted to 
be a (xrlice reixrrler As a result when 
the war broke out Jalicr a Cireck C'aih- 
olic, eageily uxrk on the assignment of 
totting up Its casualties day by day He 
checked hospital rc[x>rts and the var¬ 
ious warring forces, whose ligtires, while 
self-serving, were at least a basis on 
which 10 work An important source was 
Hisham Shaar, chief of I ebanon s na¬ 
tional police, whose nctw'ork relayed not 
only the locations of new battles but also 
then ferocity 

The [xshce force h;is collapsed as 
lighting has intensihed and communi¬ 
cations are increasingly difficult But 
Jahci doggedly continues his daily Ixxiy 
count, which has become the only faint¬ 
ly authoritative estimate of the mount¬ 
ing toll of an unceasing war Jaber fig¬ 
ures that 32,000 have been killed so far, 
for tiny l.ebanon, that is the equivalent 
of 2 2 million dead in an American civ¬ 
il war He is worried however, that his 
figure may be on the low side As many 
as 6,000 more ixrople may be missing, 
their bodies never found, much less 
counted 

f ew- of 1 ebanon s balilc casualties 
are lighting men Most are unsuspecting 
civilians suddenly hit by shell or snipei 
fire -or executed merely for being of the 
wiong religion m the wrong /one 

Throat cutting has txicome the rit¬ 
ual form of execution, and each side has 
settled on a favorite dumping ground for 
victims. In the Moslem /one of Beiiui. 
for instance one busy re|X)sitory is a 
murky space beneath a highway over¬ 
pass Its counteiparl on the Christian 
side IS a bridge 150 ft above the Dog 
River on the road from Beirut t(< the re¬ 
nowned Casino dll Liban Bodies are 
simply tossed from the rail of the bridge, 
which has become a family sightseeing 
attraction Cars double-park w'hile oc¬ 
cupants ogle the fxidies far below with¬ 
out being bothered by the stench 

Some shooting set ipts 

A machine-gun crew in a hot fiie- 
fight near the home of Samii I abet, pro¬ 
vost of the American University of Bei¬ 
rut, selected the rtxif of Tabei's car as a 
new gun position Before opening fnc, 
however, they carefully spread newspa- 
peis on the uvif so the tripixi would not 
scratch the paint, 

"Shoot him. shoot him, ' demanded 


othei members of a Moslem gang when 
one of their number showed up with a 
Chiislian prisoner Obviously neltled, 
Ihe captor turned to his pirsonei "I'm 
not going to shixit you." he said angrily. 
"I wani to show these guys that they 
can't ordei me around " With that, the 
C hristian was set free 

Discovering an older relative blast¬ 
ing away with a rifle from the loof of 
their building, a young Beiruti inquired 
what was going on "Tm a sniper," the 
old man said proudly "They give me 
$25 for each person I kill I've already 
made $100 this moining " "Bui, uncle," 
pressed the youth, "how do they know 
you re telling the truth about the mim- 
bet you’ve bagged’ ’ fhe old man bris¬ 
tled "Am 1 not a man of integrity'’’’ 

C ampaigning succcssfullv as a law- 
and-order presidential candidate in 
1970, Suleiman Tranpeh promised to 
make it possible foi people to sleep with 
their windows and dix>rs open Sweep¬ 
ing up the cascade of glass after an ex- 
plixling mortar shell shattcicd all the 
windows in his home, a Beirut house¬ 
holder grumbled to a friend. "Now wc 
know what I ranjich meant ' 

'fhe .Syiian border post at tl Jdey- 
deh conjures uji memories of other wars 
and other refugees As more and more 
Lebanese families flee the lighting, hun¬ 
dreds of automobiles arc jammed around 
the customs and immigration office The 
car roofs arc overladen with household 
gix'ds. the mleriors are crammed with 
two or ihiee generations of dispirited 
I ebanesc PeiitxJically, when a Syrian 
immigration officci ap[x;ars. ihc travel¬ 
ers stir into activity and ho|Te As he 
reads off a meager list of names of Leb¬ 
anese refugees cleared to cnlei Syria, 
those on the list joyfully piepare lo move 
again I hose who are not slump back 
sadly to await his next appearance 

In a land where C'rusadci castles arc 
common sights, the emotional pull of re¬ 
ligious combat is powerful To liberate 
the Koura region in northern 1 ebanon 
from Moslems, a band of 150 Christian 
fighters set out from Jounich In each vil¬ 
lage ihrough which they passed on their 
25-milc route, church bells jxaled and 
local militia joined Ihe march When the 
bells rang in one mountain town, the 
kx-'al hairdressci quickly iixsk off his 
smock, pul on a khaki jacket, got an 
M-16 rifle out of a convenient closet and 
abandoned his customeis under their 
dryers to join the march Down the street 
a frantic mother vainly pleaded with her 
14-yeai-old son: "Last month wc Imt 
your brother, and now you insist on 
fighting. " By the end of the march, the 
Christian column was ten times as big 
as It was when it started out. 



ISRAELI DOCTOR TREATS LEBANESE YOUNGSTER 


MIDDLE EAST 

Israeli Doctors, 

Arab Patients 

.Icwisl) physkians are no sirangeis 
to the Aiah wot Id, during the Middle 
Ages, they were highly esteemed in the 
couiTs of ,Aiah caliphs and sultans f or 
obvious political reasons. Israel's Arab 
neighbors have been unable to take ad- 
vtintage of the Jewish state's abundant 
medical talent; with 2 5 doctors for ev¬ 
ery 1.000 people, that nation has one of 
Ihe world's highest concentrations of 
physicians Now. though, in a numlxjr 
oflimiteu ways, the ancient relationship 
between Arab patient and Jewish hcal- 
ei IS quietly being revived acioss the 
Middle I ast’s biislling frontiers 

Scientific Contacts. Unable to get 
help from their own overwhelmed doc¬ 
tors after 15 months ofcivil war. as many 
as 100 injured and ill Lebanese a week 
are slipping across the bordei to get aid 
from Israeli doctors. One Lebanese cab¬ 
by even conducts a regular ambulance 
run to the frontier Signs on the Leb¬ 
anese side direct the sick and wounded 
to nearby Israeli towns where first-aid 
stations have been set up S<> far, the 
Jewish physicians have treated 2.000 
Lebanese, some 100 are still recovering 
in Israeli hospitals Initially, most of the 
patients were Christians, apparently be¬ 
cause they were not as fearful of repri¬ 
sals from their countrymen. But these 
anxieties have diminished as medical 
needs increased The Israelis recently let 
it be known that they would minister to 
Moslems as well. 

Scientific contacts between Jew and 
Arab have taken place at imematidmtl ' j 
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ARAB MOTHER «, CHILD AFTER CHECKUP 


nary medical diali’gue, however, has oc¬ 
curred noi face lo face but over the an 
waves For the past five years, Israeli 
radio has broadcast to the Arab world 


a program called labib waru al micro¬ 
phone (Dtxun Behind the Microphone) 
Originated by an Iraqi-born Israeli 
woman named liana Basri and broad¬ 
cast every Friday (the Moslem day of 
worship), it features a kind of "Dear 
Abby '■ During the 30-min program. Is¬ 
raeli doctors reply directly to Arabs who 
write in with complaints 

I he program appears lo have mil¬ 
lions of listeners in many Arab coun¬ 
tries, Basri says taxi drivers from Jor- 
.lan to Abu Dhabi are implored by their 
passengers to tune in, and Arab men reg¬ 
ularly gather round radios in coffee 
houses in such places as Syria, Egypt 
and Kuwait Even though there are no 
postal links between Israel and Arab na¬ 
tions. Doctor has received some 15,000 


letters in the past five years, they aie ei¬ 
ther brought into the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank by Arab visitors or mailed 
through neutral third countries in a typ¬ 
ical note, a Jordanian named Kasim 
Abu Abas complained of di//.ine$s and 
a pain near his eyes "Em afraid it's can¬ 
cer.” he wrote. The Israeli specialist dis¬ 
agreed. explaining the trouble was prob¬ 
ably a benign growth pressing on nerves; 
it could be treated simply with hormones 
or by surgery. The doctor added that he 
was prepared to be even more sfiecific 
— ‘if you wish lo come to Israel." 

Some 1,000 letter writers have ac¬ 
cepted that invitation. One was a po¬ 
liceman who came lo Jerusalem’s Ha- 
dassah Medical Center all the way from 
Kuwait. He was worried he might not 
be able to father any children because 
of a spinal injury. “1 am embarrassed to 
appeal lo an expert here,” he had writ¬ 


ten, “and besides, there is no expert 
to ask.” After physical and psychologi¬ 
cal tests in Jerusalem, he leff for home 
with the assurance that he was indeed 
potent. 

Unless the Arab patient can afford 
it. the Israeli government usually picks 
up the tab. Such generosity is not with¬ 
out political overtones, it not only un¬ 
dermines Arab belligerence but also 
counters complaints—recently voiced 
by the Arabs and their supporters be¬ 
fore the World Health Organization 
—that Israel is giving inadequate med¬ 
ical care to Arabs under its own rule 
Basri. however, has no illusions about 
any diplomatic payoff from Doctor 
"We’re all waiting foi peace," she ob¬ 
serves, ’’but the sick can't wait ” 


AUSTRALIA 

Fauna Games 

Flying low under a new moon, a 
small twin-engined plane bumps to a 
halt on a pock-marked airstrip al an iso¬ 
lated mined-out ore pit in Australia’s 
northern outback Woiking by flash¬ 
light, the airport ground crew swaps the 
plane’s caigo for several strangely chirp¬ 
ing crateloads and sends them off to¬ 
ward the T imor Sea 

Thus another connection has been 
made in one of Asia’s most 
profitable and bizarre smug¬ 
gling operations- the illegal 
Australian parrots-for-porn 
trade Incoming are cargoes 
of cocaine, marijuana, blue 
movies and even illegal ini- 
migranls; outgoing are gaily 
colored birds, tortoises and 
snakes that avid collectors 
round the world consider vir¬ 
tually priceless With over 
800 remote airstrips lo work 
from and overseas prices 
ranging as high as $ 10,000 for 
a pair of golden-shouldered 
parrots, smuggling of the is¬ 
land continent’s exotic fauna 
has ballooned into a racket 
that authorities estimate to be 
worth up to $28 million a 
year Syndicates that buy^nd 
distribute the animals stretch 
lo Singapore. Hong Kong, 

London and Zurich. Such ra- 
rae aves as the Cloncurry, 
northern rosella and Naretha 
bluebonnet parrots fetch up¬ 
wards of $5,000 per mating 
fair Australia’s unique rep¬ 
tiles are worth up to $6.25 per 
in., and even liny geckos 
command $37.50. Baby ertv- 
odiles draw as much as $375 
from foreign zoos and private 
collectors 

According lo Customs 
Official Keith Stilling, animal 
smuggling has long been a 
maior hwidarhe tot Am<ii<» 


border guards. Drugged birds and rep¬ 
tiles have in the past been concealed in 
false-bottom suitcases, liquor cases and 
even tape recorders, but trendier smug¬ 
glers prefer strapping doped-out fauna 
lo their ankles under bell-bottom trou¬ 
sers or around the waist under baggy 
dresses. Customs officials have respond¬ 
ed with stethoscopes to check baggage 
for movement and have experimented 
with a special gadget that sniffs out avi¬ 
an carbon dioxide inside suitcases Au¬ 
thorities arc wary of disclosing the vol¬ 
ume of incoming contraband, but 
evidence presented in recent in camera 
parliamentary hearings indicates that 
the planes bring in a substantial share 
of Australia’s growiitg supply of t SD and 
heioiti 

This month a three-membei com¬ 
mittee of Parliament will set off to in¬ 
spect the stomping grounds of what Lib¬ 
eral M P John Hodges calls the "horror 
meichants ” they will tour the lonely 
mining leases, cattle stations, aboriginal 
missions and abandoned wartime air¬ 
strips wheie the smugglers roost Their 
full report is expected lo call for deploy¬ 
ment of Australian defense forces in an 
effort to cut the trade Meanwhile, se¬ 
curity forces have beefed up antismug¬ 
gling patrols along the nation's north 
coast And paunchy ladies and bell-bot¬ 
tomed men can expect a careful going 
over at Australia's airports 


DRUGGED BIRDS WRAPPED FOR SMUGGLING 





Message to America 

from Tanzania’s President Julius K.Nyerere 


As part of our Bicentennial observances Timl asked lead¬ 
ers of nations round the world to address the American people 
through the pages (j/'TlMt on how they view the US and what 
they hope, and expect, front the nation in the years ahead This 
message from Tanzania 's President Julius K Nyerere is the 
fourth in a series 

A merica is a society whose faults are the more glaring 
because of its admirable openness, because of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the nation was founded and because 
of the power which comes from its wealth and its si/e It is 
an inspiration, and a warning, to the world Poor nations 
aspire to emulate it, or else they fear it~and sometimes 
both 

For America is judged by the standards set out in im¬ 
perishable language in the Declaration of Independence of 
1776—which is one of the greatest documents of all time 
And America now has a degree of wealth and power which 
could enable the ideals of its founding fa¬ 
thers to be translated into reality It should 
now be possible for all Americans to live 
in dignity in a society which gives to all 
its citizens equal freedom and security and 
equal rights and responsibilities. Certain¬ 
ly, it should now be possible for America 
to "observe good faith and justice toward 
all nations” without having to fear for its 
own independence. 

The continual struggle of Americans 
for the implementation of these principles 
within America, regardless of race or 
economic status, is a matter of history 
and contemptirary politics Much progress 
has been made over the jjast 200 years. 

In particular the Federal Government is 
now committed to fighting racial dis¬ 
crimination within the U.S. by laws, ad¬ 
ministrative acts and education. This we 
recognize, it is vital to the respect ac¬ 
corded to America. 

But the gap between the principles and the potential on 
the one hand and the reality on the other is still frighteningly 
wide, even within America. Americans of non-European de¬ 
scent are still having to struggle to achieve for themselves 
their full rights as American citizens, equal with all others. Ex¬ 
treme poverty, and even hunger, exist among a sizable mi¬ 
nority of American people There appears to be almost a 
breakdown of many of the public and communal services 
which are vital to civilized life and in respect of which we 
would expect America to be an example to the rest of snug¬ 
gling humanity. 

So countries like mine look at America in its Bicenten¬ 
nial year with admiration and respect, yet a feeling of dis¬ 
appointment for opportunities lost. But we also look at Amer¬ 
ica with fear because of the use to which America's great 
power is often put, and the extent to which American prin¬ 
ciples have been flouted in the international exercise of Amer¬ 
ican power. 

Americans fought a war for their independence. They 
fought a civil war to maintain their unity despite the diverse so¬ 
cial and cultural origins Americans. The poor and op- 


stand and support the struggles of other peoples to be free 
and united, even if freedom and unity cannot be won peace¬ 
fully We expect that America will be the last nation, not the 
first, to try to thwart, pervert or destroy the real indepen¬ 
dence of other nations 

Instead, during the 15 years of our own national exis¬ 
tence. we in Tanzania have witnessed American military 
power being used in an attempt to crush the national liber¬ 
ation struggles of Viet Nam and Cambodia In some Latin 
American countries we have seen American economic power 
being used to frustrate the democratic will of the people about 
their own form of government We have felt the effects of 
America’s direct and indirect, but very powerful, supfwrt for 
the racist and colonialist forces of southern Africa. And we 
have seen American power time and again being used to 
fight freedom on the plea that it is fighting Communism 

Further, as poor nations like Tanzania struggle for those 
structural changes in the world economic system which are es¬ 
sential if our own efforts for development 
are not to be nullified, we find that Amer¬ 
ican economic might is ranged on the 
other side— that is, on the side of our con¬ 
tinued exploitation Only minor reforms, 
or economic aid, are offered; sometimes 
even these arc made conditional upon 
what America regards as our gtxid polit¬ 
ical behavior in the United Nations and 
elsewhere So the poor nations fear Amer¬ 
ica and we struggle against America, even 
while we admire the great principles of 
America and her people's achievements. 
We watch with respect, sympathy and 
anxiety—and sometimes almost with de¬ 
spair—as Americans endeavor to cope 
with the political and moral results of 
their own wealth-creating economic sys¬ 
tem. and to give international meaning 
to the principles laid down by the found¬ 
ing fathers of their nation 

For it is this one thing, above all, 
that really gives hope to the world. There are Americans of 
all colors and creeds who continue to struggle for equality 
and justice within America for all its peoples. There were 
Americans who used the time given by the dogged re¬ 
sistance of the Indochinese peoples in order to reassert the 
principles of democracy and equality and to oppose Amer¬ 
ican imperialism in Southeast Asia It was Americans who 
revealed, and who opposed, what was being done by their 
nation in Chile And Americans are now working to get 
American support ranged on the side of national freedom 
and human equality in southern Africa. 

Americans have created a power which is frequently 
abused internally and externally. But Americans continue to 
struggle against these abuses and for the survival of the uni¬ 
versal principles enunciated in 1776. There is therefore still 
hope that America's great power will be used for human be¬ 
ings everywhere, rather than simply for the preservation and 
creation of American national wealth. 

From Tanzania we salute America on its 200th anniver¬ 
sary. We send our good wishes for a future of American co¬ 
operation with the rest of the world on the basis of freedom, 
onH inciiri- fnrall menand allnatlons. 
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The Hurok Legacy 

An impresario, the late Sol Hurok 
us^d to say, “is a man who discovers tal¬ 
ent, who promotes it, who presents it, 
and who puts up the money and takes 
the risk " In Hurok's case, the impre¬ 
sario was also a man who changed and 
enriched the taste or a people and per¬ 
suaded nations to b^me cultural 
friends. For more than 50 years he 
brought to the U S the performing ge¬ 
niuses of his native Russia. Pavlova, 
Chaliapin, Oistrakh, Ulanova His 
proudest accomplishment? “Bringing 
ballet to America and the American 
public to ballet.” 

Although he was in effect a one-man 
operation. Hurok liked to underplay his 
own indispensability. “A lot of people 
are mistaken when they say that if Hu¬ 
rok disappears his organization will fall 
apart," he would say “It'll go on, as long 
as they have the artists ” Last week 
—two years after Hurok died at the age 
of 85- -the current management of Hu¬ 
rok Concerts conceded that almost three 
do/cn of its biggest box office draws had 
quit The stampede out of Hurok began 
one of the biggest shake-ups in the con¬ 
cert business I terns- 

► In a major reorganization an¬ 
nounced last week. Hurok Concerts 
worked out a deal with a smaller, rival 
manager, Harold Shaw, 53. and gave 
him most of its artistic leadership Shaw 
will continue to run his own company, 
Shaw Concerts, which handles such art¬ 
ists as Guitarist Julian Bream. Contralto 
Maureen Forrester and Pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz. A merger may be possible in 
the future, but for now the move is com¬ 
parable to Ford turning operations over 
to American Motors. 

► Sheldon Gold. 46, who was with 
Hurok for 15 years, emerged as a pow¬ 
erful force in the management field Last 
May, shortly after he was fired as Hu¬ 
rok's president. Gold announced the for¬ 
mation of his own firm. ICM Artists Ltd 
Since then, the agency has signed up 
such onetime Hurok clients as Violinists 
Isaac Stern and Pinchas Zukerman; Pi¬ 
anists Claudio Arrau. Vladimir Ashke¬ 
nazy, Gina Bachauer and Daniel Baren¬ 
boim; Cellist Leonard Rose; Conductors 
Ench Leinsdorf and Julius Rudel, and 
Dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov. Zuker¬ 
man switched, he explained, because 
“Shelly Gold is more than a manager 
to me. He’s a close friend. I get a lot 
from Shelly, a lot more than the 20%.” 
Added Stern- “I don't want to say any¬ 
thing bad about the new pieople lat 
Hurok], But they are not very experi¬ 
enced. I don’t have time for kindergar¬ 
ten.” One of the co-owners of Hurok, 
President Maynard Goldman. 38, takes 

a philosophic stance: “Historically, art- 
-- ' 


go to others ” Nonetheless. Goldman 
and his partner, Paul Del Rossi, 33, are 
suing Gold and ICMA for S4 million 
—$1 million far loss of commissions and 
$3 million in punitive damages. 

► Perhaps the most important out¬ 
come of the turmoil at Hurok may be 
that the U.S will be seeing less of what 
was once the impresario’s greatest pride 
the famous international dance, sym¬ 
phonic and opera troupes that were his 
most publicized promotion ventures 
Currently Hurok Concerts is presenting 
an 18-week season at the Met. This week 
the National Ballet of Canada comes in 
In September the Paris Opera arrives 

Goldman and Del Rossi say that in 
the future they will no longer be able to 
afford the overhead such ventures re¬ 
quire "Mr Hurok’s theory—and I never 
met him—was that it was of vital im¬ 
portance for him to be at the Met," says 
Goldman. “He didn't want anyone else 
in that house." Hurok would book the 
Met for three months or so in the spring 
and summer, and pick up some or all ex¬ 
penses of visiting companies. “You run 
millions of dollars through all that and 
you come out with nothing on the bot¬ 
tom line," says Goldman. Sometimes 
even less. Last year Flurok’s loss on the 
widely acclaimed visit of the Bolshoi Op¬ 
era was about $400,000. Hurok would 
still like to bring over the Bolshoi and 
Stuttgart ballets, but only if it can re¬ 
negotiate more favorable contracts 

► The Metropolitan Opera, headed 
for a staggering $10 million operating 
loss next season, has yet another huge 
financial problem on its hands. De¬ 
prived of the Hurok guarantee (worth 
$70,000 a week), it must now find other 
tenants. Talks are under way with sev¬ 
eral companies (notably Britain's Royal 
Ballet) in an effort to solve the problem 
and avert deeper financial trouble. 

Sol Hurok's reputation was based on 
a memorable blend of taste and guts, 
but his legacy also included a share of 
confusion Had he named a successor. 
It might have been different Harold 
Shaw, the new man at Hurok Concerts, 
is regarded as a sound businessman. His 
abilities as a starmaker in the Hurok tra¬ 
dition are less well known Despite the 
recent depletion of its talent roster, Hu¬ 
rok Concerts still handles a respectable 
array of artists, including Van Cliburn. 
Sviatoslav Richter, Henryk Szeryng, 
Nathan Milstein. Janet Baker. Nicolai 
Gedda and Artur Rubinstein, One of the 
joys of the new Shaw-Hurok liaison, said 
Shaw last week, is that now Guitarist 
Bream and Mezzo Baker can give joint 
recitals in the U S., as they have in Eng¬ 
land. One of the things wrong with the 
business—most music managers being 
as single-minded as Charlie Finley—is 
that Bream and Baker could not do that 
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Lagging Expenditures 


In the brisk upward march of the 
economy from the nation’s worst post¬ 
war recession, the relatively free-spend¬ 
ing consumer has so far led the way In 
marked contrast, spending by business¬ 
men for new plant and equipment, 
which is critical to .sustaining the busi¬ 
ness upturn, has been notably laggard 
T rue, corjxiratc capital spending is at 
last increasing, and most experts believe 
that It will reach satisfactory levels late 
this year. But others are worried that 
the outlays are coming too late, and that 
as the economy speeds up, industrial ca¬ 
pacity will run into prixluction bottle¬ 
necks and shortages that will kick off 
another round of destructive inflation 
Meanwhile, trying to predict when a 
new business spending surge will occur 
has become a favorite guessing game of 
economists and businessmen. 

CoriTorate spending has usually 
trailed other indexes in past recoveries 
largely because businessmen are reluc¬ 
tant to build new factories or order new 
machinery until rising demand puls 
back into use existing capacity that had 
been idled by recession But the current 
drag in business spending has lasted 
longer and has liccn more pronounced 
than usual Measured even in current 
dollars, capital spending fell from a peak 
annual rate of Si 16.2 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1974 to $111.8 billion at the 
end of last year, and recovered in the 
first quarter of 1976 only to $114 7 bil¬ 
lion Measured in dollars of the same 
purchasing power as in early 1974, the 
drop has been much sharper, the recov¬ 
ery so far has been liny, and the level is 
still far below the 1974 peak (set- charii 

Though many of the recent iiti|H;d- 
imcnls to vigorous industrial expansion 


—heavy coiporate debt, tight money 
markets, huge surplus capacity—are 
now fading, the extent cif increases in 
business spending this ycai is still un¬ 
certain Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
the Council of Lconomic Advisers, be¬ 
lieves that business spending has lagged 
—largely because of the general uncei- 
tainty in recent years Greenspan 
expects capital exiTenditures this year to 
increase about SC in constant dollars 
over last year and says that “the 1977 
capital investment outlook is exception¬ 
ally goexJ " According to the Commerce 
Department's latest survey of business 
spending intentions, plant and equip¬ 
ment spending for all of 1976 should rise 
7 y r above last year 

Bod Start. Other experts ate less 
enthusiastic Otto Eckstein, a member 
of TiMi Boaid of Economists, is fore¬ 
casting a 5'V spending rise (discounted 
for inflation) this year and an addition¬ 
al 8 2''; boost in 1977- which would still 
leave capital expenditures substantially 
Ixilow 1974 levels Chase Econometrics 
Chief Michael Evans believes business 
spending is “off to a bad start Much of 
the increase in capacity being planned 
will not be available in time " 

Adding to the concern is a study by 
RInfret-Boston Associates, an economic 
consulting firm to business, which con¬ 
tends that industry is much closer to op¬ 
erating at full capacity—and running 
into inflationary shortages—than the of¬ 
ficial figures of the federal Reserve 
Board indicate. According to the fxiard. 
U .S industry on average was using only 
78 6'; of Its capacity in the first quarter 
of this year But the Rinfret firm rc|xiris 
that 40'r of the indusiiies ii surveyed 
were operating at more than 85'f of ca¬ 


pacity in April, and that the figure will 
be “significantly higher” by December. 

Making the confusion worse, spend¬ 
ing and spending plans differ widely 
from industry to industry—and even 
from company to company in the same 
industiy. Some of the biggest capital 
spenders are electric utilities, which are 
rushing to keep up with ever rising de¬ 
mand, and textile makers, who arc in 
the midst of a boom In the auto in¬ 
dustry. where sales arc soaring, Ford will 
increase its spending 40';, to $1.4 bil¬ 
lion this year, and Chrysler will raise 
outlays l8'/(, to $450 million But GM's 
planned spending of $2 5 billion will 
only about match last year's pace. 

Some notable laggards are makers 
of petrochemicals and oil refiners. Kai¬ 
ser Industries Corp Vice President 
I ,ouis Dppenhcim says there is “some re¬ 
luctance'' 111 the steel industry to expand 
capacity substantially The key reason, 
he asserts, is that rising costs of laboi. en¬ 
ergy and raw maleiials, plus llie indus¬ 
try's inability to raise puces fast enough, 
result in a icluin on investment that is 
Uxi low " Another factoi in the reluc¬ 
tance of businessmen lo s|x;nd more is 
the still high cost of long-term binow- 
ing. .Says I iiti'ii Industries Financial Af¬ 
fairs Vice President .loseph T Casey “In 
our spending outlook wc pay a lot less al- 
tention to the level of future demand 
than wc do to what makes sense at 9't 
money I the laic on many corixnate bond 
issues) instead of 4' i.“ 

Whatever course businessmen even¬ 
tually follow', the worst fears of pixxluc- 
tion bottlenecks and inflationary male- 
iial shortages seem farfetched at 
present Consumcis have not launched 
a spending spree so frenetic that it could 
lead to an overheated economy by the 
end of next yeai Still, the (xissibility 
d(x;s exist, and until coiporalions Ixigin 
to open their pur.ses in earnest, spend¬ 
ing plans will continue to attract anx¬ 
ious attention 
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U.A.W.'i WOODCOCK ON HANDSHAKING TOUR OF GENERAL MOTORS PLANT IN CLEVELAND 


LABOR 

AH Quiet on the Auto Front 


On the fifth floor of I^jtroil's Gen¬ 
eral Motors Building, in the center of a 
room ornately decorated in ivory and 
burnt orange, sits a 52-ft -long table of 
highly prfiished walnut Before each of 
the table's 42 seats is a built-in micro¬ 
phone activated by a hidden button It 
IS a fitting setting for a spirited, but civ¬ 
ilized, debate between powerful oppo¬ 
nents who have come to know each 
other well Such a square-off is exactly 
what is likely to begin this week when 
Leonard Wotxlccick, president of the 
United Auto Workers, reaches across 
the table to shake hands with George 
Morris, GM vice president for industrial 
relations, and open new contract nego¬ 
tiations between the union and the 
automakers 

The auto negotiations are the main 
event in this year's crowded calendar of 
bargaining bouts Nearly 700,000 of the 
4.5 million worker: involved in bargain¬ 
ing this year labor under pacts with GM, 
Ford, Chrysler and American Motors 
that expire Sept. 14. Every auto nego¬ 
tiation carries the threat of a strike that 
could disrupt the economy, but veteran 
bargainers on both sides rate the chanc¬ 
es of settling without a strike this year 
as the best in memory. Main reason the 
industry is booming, its workers are 
prospering and neither side sees much 
to justify a knockdown fight 

Last Midnight. No negotiator, of 
course, would dream of admitting that 
publicly. The union will, as always, 
choose a target company with which to 
conclude a pattern-setting agreement 
. (the bettii^ ip Detroit is that it will be 


Ford) and doubtless continue talks down 
to the last midnight. Meanwhile, both 
sides are indulging in the usual rheto¬ 
ric. GM Chairman Thomas Aquinas 
Murphy has warned that labor contracts 
that raise costs without improving pro¬ 
ductivity are “fateful mortgages upon 
out economic future." and Woodcock 
has spoken portentously of “the final 
countdown" to bargaining Yet even the 
sloganeering has lacked fire For exam¬ 
ple. a U A W convention early this year 
displayed a banner demanding reason- 
ABi.r WAGE iNCRf ASES- hardly the bat¬ 
tle cry of hot-eyed militants 

In truth, both sides have good rea¬ 
son to be satisfied with the way things 
are going. The auto companies' first- 
quarter profits amply demonstrated De¬ 
troit's rise from the recessionary dumps 
GM earned $800 million. Ford $343 mil¬ 
lion. Chrysler $72 million (American 
Motors, however, suffered a $4 million 
loss in the most recent quarter) Only 
.30,000 workers at the four companies 
are still on layoff, one-tenth the num¬ 
ber that were idle in February 1975 The 
contracts signed in 1973 raised the av¬ 
erage assembly-line worker's wages 57c 
an hour and contained an unlimited cost 
of living adjustment (foiA) that has 
added another $1.09 As a result, those 
workers now make about $6.57 an hour, 
a figure that other unions are scrambling 
unsuccessfully to match 

Consequently, U.A W. leaders have 
talked surprisingly little about wages. 
Instead, they have made job security 
their No. 1 demand, responding to mem- 
bersto wishes. As .one rank and filer. 


succinctly puts it “I got a wife and four 
kids. If they make sure 1 keep working 
I’ll be happy with any contract " 

For years, the union has favored le- 
ducing the 40-hour work week in auto 
plants as a means of expanding the work 
force. A top Ford official protests that, 
counting vacations and holidays, work¬ 
ers with ten to twelve years’ seniority av¬ 
erage a 35-hour week around the year 
now The union has often talked about 
a four-day week, but officials confide 
that they will not put that demand on 
the table, because they know the com¬ 
panies would take a strike rather than 
grant it 

Possible Compromise. Another is¬ 
sue IS supplemental unemployment ben¬ 
efits (SUB), which combined with reg¬ 
ular unemployment compensation pro¬ 
vide laid-o(f workers with as much as 
95'’'( of their customary take-home pay 
The SUB funds, which are stocked by 
management contributions, ran out at 
GM and Chiyslei during the recession 
Some senior workers who were laid off 
later got nothing because payments to 
younger employees who were idled ear¬ 
lier had depleted the kitty The union 
will likely ask for higher company con¬ 
tributions to the funds, a ix)ssiblc com¬ 
promise would be separate funds for ju¬ 
nior and senior union members 

The issues are thorny but solvable. 
If they are in fact resolved without a 
st'rike, the settlement would put the cap¬ 
stone on a baigaining year that lately 
has been turning out more peaceful, and 
no more inflationary, than might have 
been expected It started badly the 
Teamsters in April settled a three-day 
strike with a^contract that might raise 
wages and benefits a high 33''v over the 
next three years Some 60,000 rubber 
workers hit the bricks in late April and 
are still out. an eventual settlement is 
bound to lie costly. 

On the other hand, electrical work¬ 
ers late last month settled quietly with 
General Electric on a Teamstcr-like 
pact—which IS regarded by Ford Ad¬ 
ministration economists as being bare¬ 
ly within the limits of inflationaiy tol¬ 
erance. One of foul unions bargaining 
with Westinghousc struck last week, but 
chances are strong that the Westing- 
house workers will sixjn settle for a pact 
close toGE’s And economists note with 
relief that dozens of contracts reached 
so far in the construction industry av¬ 
erage first year wage-and-benefit bcxists 
of only 6''r to 6 S'! 

A moderate and strike-free auto set¬ 
tlement would vastly strengthen that 
healthy trend It also would bring to a 
triumphant end the union carcci of 
Wtxxlcock. who. having turned 65 will 
have to retire next year, and strengthen 
his chances of landing a Government job 

—just possibly. Secretary of Labor in a 
Carte-.r Administralion - 




SHIPBUILDING 


Rebellion Rampant in the Yards 


Jn one important respect, the U S 
Navy has fallen badly behind the So¬ 
viets. According to the U S. Navy's own 
statistics, the Red Navy now has 563 
combat vessels, v. the U.S Navy’s 285. 
Seeking to narrow the gap, the U S 
Navy has undertaken an ambitious 
building program that by the mid-1980s 
could bring the fleet up to 600 subma¬ 
rines and surface warships 

But the effort is imperiled because 
two of the nation's most important 
shipbuilders no longer want to pnxluce 
ships for the U.S Navy under present 
contract conditions. Litton Industries, 
whose Pascagoula. Miss, shipyard is 


sign changes could kick up their con¬ 
struction costs. Result: builders are pre¬ 
senting S2.4 billion in past claims; the 
Navy will only recognize $1.9 billion. 
Meanwhile, the shipbuilders are forced 
to dip into their own working capital to 
finance construction. They complain 
that the Navy has been trying to build 
too many ships with too little money. 
"You cannot expect a private company 
to finance the U S Navy." declares Glen 
McDaniel, chairman of Litton's exec¬ 
utive committee. 

He has a point The rules and reg¬ 
ulations surrounding the contract for a 
single naval vessel are so byzantine that 




ASSAUIT SHIP BUIIT BY tITTON INDUSTRIES 

Next model: the U.S.S. Franz Kafka? 

building radically new generations of 
gas-turbine-poweied destroyers and big 
helicopter assault ships, has petitioned a 
federal court in Los Angeles for a ruling 
that in effect would permit the company 
to halt construction of the assault ships 
on Aug 1 Similarly, the giant Newport 
News shipyard, a subsidiary of Tcnneco, 
has asked a federal court for permission 
to stop work on a guided-missile cruiser. 
On its own. the Newport News yard, 
which has been building Navy ships 
since 1897, has suspended construction 
of the most advanced U S. nuclear car¬ 
rier, the Carl yinson. 

The trouble is money. The ships are 
being paid for under old contracting pro¬ 
cedures that the co mpani es insist did not 


ADMIRAL HYMAN RICKOVER 

a truthful U.S. Navy should 
name a frigate the U S S 
Franz Kafka In order to 
soothe congressional critics, 
the Navy often insists on an 
unrealistically low price in 
the initial contract. Then 
the specifications for ships 
and equipment are changed 
sometimes hundreds of times, 
causing delays and cost¬ 
ly modifications Navy-sup¬ 
plied weaponry often arrives 
late, and payments frequent¬ 
ly run behind schedule. The amount of 
paper work involved in shipbuilding is 
mountainous. Litton has assembled 1 Vj 
tons of documentation, made up largely 
of Navy design changes, to justify its 
claims. 

The shipbuilders' claims have been 
bitterly denounced by Admiral Hyman 
Rickover, the father of the nuclear 
Navy. His nuclear propulsion division 
happens to be responsible for many of 
the costly design changes at the New¬ 
port yard, where 16 nuclear-powered 
vessels are under construction. Rickover 
describes the claims as potentially "one 
of the biggest rip-offs in the history of 
the U.S" He charges that the build¬ 
ers are owned by industrial conglomer- 


are making ships or horse turds,” 

In an effort to break the impasse, 
Deputy Defense Secretary William 
Clements Jr., a former Texas oilman, or¬ 
dered Rickover to stay out of the squab¬ 
ble. Meanwhile, a Navy board was set 
up to negotiate a settlement. Unless the 
Navy is prepared to meet most of the 
claims, Litton and Tenneco imply that 
they will press ahead with court actions. 
"We are not bluffing,” declares LittOn’s 
McDaniel. “If we cannot get a reason¬ 
able contract, we will just close the line 
down " 

If Litton and Tenneco do go through 
with their actions, Clements vows that 
he will seek a court injunction to force 
the shipyards to resume work. But he 
hopes that he can head off a courtroom 
confrontation "There is plenty of blame 
to go around," he sighs. Just the same, 
Clements is now studying a new plan to 
build vessels in two Navy shipyards on 
the West Coast that now do only repair 
work That might help solve the Navy’s 
problems with civilian contractors, but 
it would only aggravate the money trou¬ 
ble Ships built in the Navy's own yards 
are far more expensive than those con¬ 
structed by private bu.lders 


AGRICULTURE 

Of Food and Water 

Three months ago, the U S Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture's economists pre¬ 
dicted that retail prices of fixid would 
rise only slightly this year. Last week 
they backed up that welcome forecast 
According to the department's spring 
“crop production" report for 1976, the 
nation's corn crop will reach a record 
6.55 billion bu this year. Since corn is a 
key livestock feed, its abundance should 
help to hold down the price of meat 
An equally important crop will do al¬ 
most as well the wheat harvest should 
come in at a near record 2 04 billion 
bu. This torrent of gram will not cause 
a glut that will harm farm prices, how¬ 
ever, because the U.S.S R and drought- 
stricken Europe stand ready to buy the 
U.S surpluses 

Some grim spots nonetheless mar 
the glowing predictions. The nation’s 
harvest of oats will plummet 24% be¬ 
low last year’s, to 499 million bu.—the 
lowest level in 95 years—and the out¬ 
put of barley will drop 19%, to 311 mil¬ 
lion bu. Part of the reason is that the 
largest oats- and barley-producing states 
are bedeviled by drought. Most agricul¬ 
tural counties in the Dakotas, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are critically dry, many 
have been declared disaster areas. The 
situation is so bad for farmers, says 
Agronomist Howard Wilkins of North 
Dakota Sute University, that “Santa 
Claus isn't going to come this year.” 

The drought extends back almost a 
year, right through a mild winter with 
little snow and a dry spring. Now the 
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FARMER GIUMIY INSPECTING DROUGHT-STRICKEN LANDS NEAR MADISON, WIS. 


kola's grasslands, for example, never 
had a chance to turn green; they arc 
sere and yellow Crops planted in the 
spring—oats, bailey, durum, hard red 
wheat and even sonic corn—have been 
stunted by the scorching sun Under nor¬ 
mal conditions, they would be knee-high 
by this time In many cases, they have, 
in fact, grow'n barely six inches tall 

Desperate farmers are saving what 
they can Instead of getting the usual 
40 U) 50 oil of barley an acre, many arc 
reporting yields as low as 10 bu Dairy 
farmers, short of hay and alfalfa, are 
turning the herds into their parched 
croplands to find forage The knowledge 
that the U S has enough farms else¬ 
where to produce abundant foodstuffs 
for American consumers dixjs not com¬ 
fort the farmers Only rain will help 
■ ■ ■ 

After more than a month of virtu¬ 
ally no rain, the skies over much of 
Western Eiuroiic finally opened last 
week But the downpiiurs came tixi late 
to undo the damage already suffered by 
farmers in northwestern f rance. Bel¬ 
gium. southern England and northern 
Italy. Only an estimated 92 million tons 
of grain, instead of the anticipated lOS 
million tons, will be harvested this year, 
says Petrus Lardinois, the European 
Economic Community's farm commis¬ 
sioner. The sugar-beet crop will prob¬ 
ably total 9 5 million tons—1 5 million 
tons below expectations Lacking fod¬ 
der, many farmers are slaughtering part 
of their livestock herds There is a beef 
glut right now—and the chance of a 
shortage next winter 

The effects of the drought will 
spread beyond agriculture. Higher food 
prices will trigger escalator clauses in 
wage contracts, thus giving an added 
fillip to inflation. France and Italy may 
have to import more oil to make up 
for losses in hydroelectric capacity 
caused by rivers' running low. Whole 
forests have become tinder, and thou¬ 
sands of acres of precious trees have 


already burned The only bright spot 
IS m France's Bordeaux area, where 
vineyards arc flourishing in the sun 
Growers predict a memorable vintage 
for 1976 


ANTITRUST 

Red Light for Rentals 

The most lucrative place for rent-a- 
car companies to be is in airports Need¬ 
ing ground transport, plane passengers 
account for about 70fi of the $700 mil¬ 
lion in annual auto icnials Last year, 
however, the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion charged that of all airport car- 
rental income went to the three largest 
companies—Hertz, A\is and National 
—so the I rc sued the Big Three, ac¬ 
cusing them of conspiring to freeze com¬ 
petitors out of airports The Commission 
claimed that their rates were lO'.'i to 
40^7 higher than smallei firms 

Last week the companies settled the 
case without admitting any guilt. Each 
signed an i re consent order in which it 
agreed not to indulge in any of the al¬ 
leged antitrust practices One clause for¬ 
bids the collusive setting of auto-rental 
rates. Another bars any effort to per¬ 
suade airport authorities to write into 
concession contracts regiiirements that 
smaller companies cannot meet 

Since the antitrust suit was filed, the 
Big Three have adjusted their prices to 
meet those of smaller com petitors. In ad¬ 
dition, FTC officials say, there has been 
a “fantastic" increase in the number of 
small car-rental companies that are win¬ 
ning concession rights in airports. None¬ 
theless, if the FTC finds reastin to think 
that the Big Three are restricting com¬ 
petition at any lime, it has a quick rem¬ 
edy The new order includes a provi¬ 
sion that forbids them to conspire to 
monopolize the business even outside 
airports—or face civil penalties of up to 
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INiRGY 

Reward for Thrift 

A kilowatt saved is a kilowatt 
earned, and energy thrift should not 
have to be its own reward So believe of¬ 
ficers of the Seattle Trust & Savings 
Bank, who are now offering reduced- 
cost loans to customers who open new 
checking accounts and buy well-insulat¬ 
ed homes, upgrade existing ones or pur¬ 
chase fuel-saving cars or boats The 
buyer of a house that scores at least 15 
points on an energy-saving rating sys¬ 
tem devised by the bank (five points for 
an efficient furnace, another five for ceil¬ 
ing insulationI. can qualify for a 30-ycar 
mortgage at 8 5%, about a point below 
the going rale On a $40,000 loan, that 
translates into monthly payments of 
$.307 57. r $3.36 35 on a higher-interest 
mortgage The buyer of a car rated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
at 25 miles |x;r gallon or more on the 
highway qualifies for a four-year loan at 

8 75''v, the buyer of a gas guzzler pays 

9 5'r or more Ten-year, 8 75% loans are 
available on fuel-saving craft such as 
sailboats 

-Seattle Trust President J.C. Baillar- 
gain says that there are some "crassly 
commercial" aspects to the plan. In view 
of rising fuel costs, says he, "we are 
thinking about what homes without ad¬ 
equate insulation and efficient heating 
systems arc going to be worth in two or 
three years" if the hank has to foreclose 
on them Besides, the offer is bringing 
111 a lot of new business Just how much, 
Seattle Trust will not say. But during 
the first few days, the bank's main of¬ 
fice and 25 branches were swamped by 
more than 3,000 telephone calls. 


ADVERTISING 

Coke-Pepsi Siugfest 

THt DAY COCA-COLA BCAT COCA- 
COt A blared the strange headline in a re¬ 
cent newspaper ad in Dallas. Starkly 
pictured beneath the message was the 
soft drink's familiar hourglass bottle 
flanked by two glasses, one marked M, 
the other Q Thus opened what is be¬ 
coming one of advertising's most bizarre 
feuds It pits the nation's leading soft- 
drink maker, Coca-Cola, against its clos¬ 
est ranking competitor, Pepsi-Cola, in 
a taste bud to taste bud donnybrook that 
for sheer zaniness outdoes anything the 
ad world has seen m years 

The whole thing began more than 15 
months ago, v, hen Pepsi decided to chal¬ 
lenge Coke's 3-to-1 sales lead in the Dal¬ 
las area. (Nationally, Coke is estimated 
to hold 26 2'’; of the market, comirared 
with Pepsi's 17 4''!' ) Pepsi concocted a 
promotion supposedly showing that 
more than half the Coke drinkers tested 
preferred Pepsi's flavor when the two co¬ 
las were stripped of brand identification 
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glass marked Q and Pepsi in a glass 
marked M Within a year Pepsi had 
whittled Coke's sales lead tn Dallas to 2 
to 1. Irritated. Coke officials conducted 
their own consumei-preference test 

— not of the colas but of the letters Their 
amclusion' Pepsi's test was invalid lie- 
cause people like the letter M better than 
they likeQ ( hicago Marketing Consul¬ 
tant Stcuart II Britt theoii/es that Q is 
disliked because of the number of uti- 
pleasani woids that begin with Q (quack, 
quittei. quake, qualm queer . i 

No Studies. To make its point. 
Coke put Its own cola in both glasses 

— those marked M and iho.se mai ked Q 
Sure enough, most people tested pre¬ 
ferred the drink m the M glass (hence 
the "Coke beat C okc" hcadlinei Pepsi 
then revised the letters on its test glasses 
to S and L—and again consumers pie- 
ferred Pepsi, which was always in the I 
gla.ss Again Coke e.xecutives cried foul, 
contending that just as (leople preferred 
M toO. they liked L lielter than S Dues- 


PepsiChollenge; 

let voui taste decide. 
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tioned about this, Dr, Ernest Oichtw^, a . ; fi 
motivational research expert, repotted ■ 
that he knew of no studies indicating a 
bias in favor of the tetter L. 

Thirsting for bigger sales. Pepsi ex¬ 
tended its taste-test campaign to Mich- 
igan two months ago. And last week it 
moved into Los Angeles and New York, 
the country's richest markets, with the 
message, nationwide more coca- 
cola DRINKERS PREFER PEPSI THAN 
COKE. Anticipating the move. Coke had 
already launched a campaign with the 
theme NEW YORK PREFERS COCA-COLA 
roprpsi2TO I. 

The impact that the scrap is having 
on sales of the two soft-drink giants is 
so far inconclusive, and many Coke and 
Pepsi bottlers and some admen are up¬ 
set about the battle They worry that 
the confrontation will feed the public s 
cynicism about all advertising, attract 
unwanted attention from Government 
regulators, and stiur consumer attitudes 
toward both drinks 


PERSONALITIES 


A Dashing High-Speed U-Turn 


In a country where businessmen 
dress discreetly, speak circumspectly 
and plod patiently up the executive lad¬ 
der, Robert A. Lut/,. the president of 
German l-ord, cuts a rather exotic fig¬ 
ure He wears elegiinl London-made 
suits and colorful shins, rides motor¬ 
cycles, collects and fiersonally lestores 
old cars, and s|ieaks provexialively ^ 
enough to have rated a full-length in¬ 
terview in the May German edition 
of Playboy (sample quote "There is 
nothing rational about the automo¬ 
bile industry There is no other aspect 
of business that depends si' much on 
psychology, prejudice and image") 
Now the 44-yeai-old l.utr is moving 
into a new job, Iasi week, he was ap¬ 
pointed corfioraic vice president in 
charge of Lord's L uropean truck op¬ 
erations. His assignment to increase 
Ford's lagging share of the market 

That is exactly the kind of chal¬ 
lenge that Lut/ met and mastered 
when in 1974 German lord lured 
him away from Bayensche Motoren 
Werke (BMW), where he had been 
sales vice president It scarcely 
seemed a good time to make (he 
move, since German Ford in 1974 
lost $69 million—while its chief ri¬ 
val,General Motors' Adam Opel sub¬ 
sidiary. squeezed out a $2 4 million 
profit—and saw its share of the na¬ 
tion's auto market fall to 10''f. from 
HTCf in 1970 

Studies showed that many poten¬ 
tial buyers thought Ford's cars were 
no longer authentically German, but 
were dominated by American de¬ 
signs and British Ford standards of 
disasirnii.s combination. 


.Says I Lit/ "Those views were always 
wrong, but to alter them wc had to make 
some minor design changes and a ma¬ 
jor elTori to improve our reputation " 
The worst problem was with the top-of- 
ihe-lme Granada’ sales fell from 110,677 
in 1972 to 40,786 m 1974. At l.ut/'s in¬ 
sistence. the ride was hardened (Fuio- 

FORD'S ROBERT A LUTZ 



pcans like "the feel of the road"), the 
power steering was made less sensitive 
and minor exteinal styling changes 
eliminated the American look 

Such Germanizaiion succeeded bril¬ 
liantly Granada sales in the first four 
months of 1976 ran at an annual rale of 
111,000. and sales of other f ord cars are 
climbing too In one of his last acts as 
piestdent. Lut/ announced that German 
Ford had earned a record $111 million 
profit in 1975 f ord's share of the Ger¬ 
man market is up to 14 9'( (r Opel's 
17 9'f). and it should rise further in 
, the fall with introduction of the Fies- 
la. a minicai that will be made in 
Germany. Spam and Britain to com- 
; pete with Volkswagen's Rabbit and 
I similar cars (Timi , July 12) Though 
" planning for the Fiesta was well ad¬ 
vanced when Lut/ joined Ford, the 
design incorporates some of his ideas. 

Despite his successes, the Swiss- 
born, American-educated 1 ut/ (he 
spent five years as a U.S, Marine jet 
pilot) has always attracted as many 
critics as admirers A polished multi¬ 
national manager who converses 
with equal ease in German, French 
or English, he makes many col¬ 
leagues feel drab and parochial He 
also angers some executives by 
breaking ranks with the rest of the in¬ 
dustry, as when he doubled the war¬ 
ranty period on German Fords to a 
full year with unlimited mileage. 
Critics cannot deny the remarkable 
U-lurn he brought off at German 
Ford, but some prophesy that he will 
have trouble in his new truck job. "It 
could be his death chair." says one 
colleague at German Ford almost 
wistfully. But that seems most unlike¬ 
ly; Lul/.'s admirers are forecasting 
that he will become head of all Ford. 
operations in Europe within two 
years. 






ROMAN POLANSKI IN TH[ rSNANT 


Furn. Apt. to Let 

THE tenant 

Directed by ROMAN POLANSKI 
Screenplay by GERARD BRACH and 
ROMAN POLANSKI 

Like much of Roniun I’olanski s 
work, The I'l’Hiinl is a comedy lipped 
with poison As in Rotemutv’s Bahy or 
Cul (k‘ SiH. laughter comes as much 
from aslonishinciil, even ouliage. as it 
docs from humoi Polanski has a car¬ 
bolic wit and discovers unplumbed 
depths of amusement in emotional de¬ 
formity. physical abuse and psychic 
shixik waves \i Chinatown found Polan¬ 
ski in a slightly moie mellow mood 
—owing probably to the keyed-down lo- 
manticism of Robert Towne s screen¬ 
play - The Ttnum shiHUs him right hack 
to the center ring of his absurdist 
circus 

Polanski stars as his own protago¬ 
nist, Trelkovsky, a slight, shy fellow with 
a personality hke a sweaty palm l.ook- 
ing around Pans foi an apartment, he 
wanders into a building that must have 
been built in a stale of decay The con¬ 
cierge (Shelley Winters) shows him a flat 
whose previous occupant, a young wom¬ 
an, attempted .suicide by jumping out of 
a window into the courtyard below. Trel- 
■kovsky gets his only glimpse of the girl 
during a visit to the hospital, where he 
finds her on a ward bed. wraptred in 
gauze like a mummy on welfare She 
stares at him. at another girl (Isabelle 
Adjani) who is also visiting, then 
screams, opening her mouth and letting 
the sound rush out between broken 
teeth. She dies. Trelkovsky moves into 
the apartment. 

He may be the resident of record. 
Joiit thetipartment—-and the snirii of the 


girl—lake control ofTrelkovsky His life 
becomes an accumulation of ixid inci¬ 
dents. puzz.ling. nasty little encouiilers 
with neighbors, episodes of bizarre mys¬ 
tery inside the apartment One night he 
pulls a tooth from a hole in his wall t)n 
another, he sees people standing si ill. 
staring at him for hours from the toilet 
facilities across the courtyard Paranoia 
increases, reality slips away Trelkovsky 
starts painting his nails, buys a wig. 
wears a dress of his predecessor that he 
finds hanging in the closet He suspects 
a plot and expects violence 

There is never any doubt that Tiel- 
kovsky will lake over not only the liv¬ 
ing quartets of the pievious tenant but 
her fiile as well Polanski is not intei- 
ested ih surprise endings those visita¬ 
tions across the courtyard may be pre¬ 
dictable, but they are all the more 
chilling because of that 

it IS hard to determine, as it often is 
with Polanski, what in the movie is gen¬ 
uinely frightening and what is just cyn¬ 
ical It may be that this, after all, is a 
setxiration inqTossible to make, and that 
Polanski's distinctive vision is rtvied as 
much in glibness as in genuine dark¬ 
ness The Tenant, then, would stand as 
perfect, typical Polanski a dank joke a 
nigh (mate m jester's di ess Jay Cocks 

Also Ran 

LOGAN'S RUN 

Directed by MICHAEL anolkson 
Screenplay by DAviD zelag Goodman 

In the great domed city in the yeai 
2274. a hedonistic puiadise of the young 
IS m full swing Anyone who leachcs age 
30 IS in trouble the hitle red jewel plant¬ 
ed in the palm of the senior citizen's 
hand starts flashing, signaling that it is 
lime to be "reborn in the fiery ritual of 
cariousci " This ceremony leqiiires one 
to rig oneself out in long i oties and a pei - 
foralcd plastic mask, then stand iieace- 
ably in the middle of what appears to 
lx; a centrifugal-force machine .^lon the 
pailicipant starts soaring toward the top 
of the dome, where a glowing white 
stone incmeiates him ni rnid-flight lk>d- 
ics expltxle in the an like jxircussion 
caps, making quick, clean flashes The 
mere youthful s|x;clalors clap and yell. 
■ Renew' Renew'" 

It IS hard to imagine that even in 
such a benumbed SvKiety anyone could 
believe this flying flameout will guar¬ 
antee a fresh start in life Some indeed 
do not believe it When their turn comes 
to Climb aboard the carrousel, the skep¬ 
tics take it on the lam. running through 
the innards tif the domed city, scram¬ 
bling madly for the “outside." Generally, 
however, these rupners are recaptured 
by the Sandmen, who pack nasty ray pis¬ 
tols that look like the 23rd century 


iMHun 3 Ran is a nitwit sci-fi saga 
about a Sandman named Logan (Mi¬ 
chael 'Vork) who is dispatched by com¬ 
puter central to tiack down some run¬ 
ners who have managed to slip through 
security and strike out for a secret place 
known as "sanctuary " Logan is accom¬ 
panied on his run by a comely young 
thing (Jenny Agulter) and sped on his 
W'uy by the knowledge that ccTmpuler 
central has mysteriously shortened his 
life sixtn and has set the jewel in his 
palm blinking hke a beacon 

Unstable Solution. The movie, sil¬ 
ly but affable, has some raihei short¬ 
sighted .social notions, and its portrait 
of an oppressive future society looks no 
more menacing than the California 
beach cultuic lun not Everyone is bland 
and pretty, decked out foi pleasure in 
outlils that look hke togas designed by 
Frederick's of llollywoLXl The special 
effects are rather more elalxirate. but 
not nccessaiily more convincing When 
our hero and heroine encounter a cud- 
dlesome old hermit (Peter Ustinov) 
living on the outside in the gutted U S 
Capitol they seem to be trapped in 
SLime unstable photographic solution, 
shifting in and out of fixius as if the 
whole image were being washed around 
in a developing pan The great domed 
city of the future is lather loo obvi¬ 
ously a iiiixlel It looks hke part of an 
electric train set -and its main thor- 
oiighlaie icsembles a suburban shopping 
mall Indeed, pushing their vision of 
the future to its limns. Director Mi¬ 
chael Anderson and MGM actiiallyshol 
these scenes on location—at a mer¬ 
chandise man in Dallas J.C. 
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Moss the Tentmaker 

A tent IS a "collapsible shelter of 
canvas or other material stretched and 
sustained by poles " So says Webster's 
and so most jieoplc believe Bill Moss 
has a broader concept. He knows that 
there are A-frames and O-domes and 
poly-domes, pup tents and pop tents, In¬ 
dian tepees and Mongolian yurts, tents 
for dogs and campeis and sheiks, tents 
that sag and |x;rspire and leak, tents that 
infuriate In fact Moss knows so much 
about the subject that even the Arabs 
—tent mavens from way back -may 
soon be living in Moss-designed, tent- 
like housing 

Moss. 5.t, does not just design tents, 
he creates them There is, for example, 
the pcip tent he conceived while working 
as an artisl for l ord Motor Co in 1956 
—a son of mammoth umbrella that can 
be carried in a car, sets up in minuies 
and sleeps foul. The pop tent became a 
bestseller, and Moss has lieen designing 
tents ever since Then there is the O- 
dome.a 530-sq -ft tcntlike house of plas¬ 
tic-coated paper he built for himself 
seven years ago on an island off Maine, 
there are now about 450 fiber-glass ver¬ 
sions across the country "People aren't 
quite sure what to call me," says Moss 
tentatively "Architect’ I-.ngineer' No, 
I'm an artist A tent to me is a piece of 
sculpture that you get into " 

What camping cognoscenti like 
most about Moss's "cieations" is that 
they are light, easily assembled -and do 
not leak They are also extremely stur¬ 
dy. deriving much of their strength fioni 
their curved surfaces—instead iif from 
the traditional poles and tautly stretched 
staked-in ropes l or those hardy purist 
campers who relish wrestling a recal¬ 
citrant canvas and a quarrelsome tan¬ 
gle of rofies and poles. Moss's innova¬ 
tions have taken all the fun out of 
camping Among the latest designs flow¬ 
ing from the sewing-machine lines in 
his Camden, Me. Tent Woiks, 1 td ■ 

► The Have Two-Man and Fiavc 
Three-Man. Rounded on top like Con¬ 
estoga wagons, these tents take two min¬ 
utes to erect and have withstood winds 
up to 80 m.p.h No centei pole or ropes 
are needed, and the tent breathes 
through a porous cloth rcxif protected 
by a waterprcxif "fly" that overhangs it 
like an eave. The three-person version 
weighs 6 lbs. and costs $ 195 

► The Trillium This bulbtius tent 
sleeps six and consists of three lobes, 
each with its own entrance, joined in a 
central "common rcx>m " The Trillium 
weighs 13 lbs and, like the Eave tents, 
is freestanding, which means it can be 
moved while assembled. Cost S350 

► The Poly-Dome. Still in the test¬ 
ing stages, this instant plastic cottage 
emerges from a package 9 ft. by 2 ft. To 
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curved panels, 7ip up the roof, and in 
minutes you have a 110-sq -ft. vacation 
home Estimated cost: $ 150-S200. 

Despite his inventiveness. Moss un¬ 
til recently was content to license his 
patents (he holds more than 30) to oth¬ 
er manufacturers who he feels some¬ 
times did not exploit his ideas fully 
enough. As a result he opened Tent 
Works a year ago to manufacture his 
wares, has sold hundreds of tents, and 
IS already expanding his production line. 

He will need far greater capacity if 
Arab governments buy his 300-sq.-ft. 
tcntlike shelters of stressed cotton fab¬ 
ric sprayed with plastic foam to make 
It rigid “If I can develop and produce 
It for what I say I can." says Moss, "we 
are talking about hundreds of thousands 
of these structures " But Moss the tent- 
maker will not be fully satisfied until 
someone buys his favorite idea, an al¬ 
ready tested shelter lhai can be rushed 
to earthquake- oi other disaster-strick¬ 
en areas Carried over the site by a hcli- 
coptei and released in mid-air. it opens 
like a paiachute and drops softly to 
earth, ready for immediate occupancy 

The Electronic Disease 

Model planes go catatonic in mid- 
flight Automatic gaiage doois open 
mysteriousK in the night Truckeis' 
chattel niternqits ministers' sermons 
over chuich public address systems 
Traffic lights go bcrseik 'IV pictures 
flutter And a solid-state sewing ma¬ 
chine suddenly shouts to a startled In¬ 
diana housewife the passwcird of the in¬ 
vading force, "Breaker' Breaker'" These 
strange goings-on are caused not by 
UlOs or other cxtratenestrial goblins, 
hut by Rti (radio frequency interfer¬ 
ence). an electronic epidemic spread by 
the nation's 15 million t iti/ens Band ra- 
diiistTlML, May 10), 

The (Kipulist community of the air 
—using many CB sets with illegally high 
power output—has overflowed the 
banks of its 23 federally assigned chan¬ 
nels, filling the air with errant electro¬ 
magnetic waves Complaints from TV. 
radio and even stereo users are flooding 
Federal Communications Commission 
offices across the land. Some vigilantes 
with axes and sledges have invaded base 
stations (home-based CB transmitters) • 
to smash offending sets 

To forestall further violence. FCC is ’.) 
working to increase the number of avail¬ 
able CB channels, while Congress is Con¬ 
sidering legislation by Ohio Represen¬ 
tative Charles A. Vanik that would 
require manufacturers to install filters , 
on all new TV and radio sets as a shield * 
against Rfl. But nature may have the *) 
last word. By 1978, increasing sunspot' * 
activity may cause atmospheric change^^ 
that could interfere with, and sometime!® 






Return of the Peregrines 

Native-born peregrine falcons—not 
plentiful even when they were thriving 
—had not been seen in the skies over 
the Eastern U S. for some 20 years. But 
now this fierce, graceful bird of prey, 
driven to the brink of extinction by 
DUT.* appears to be making a come¬ 
back Ornithologist Tom Cade and his 
colleagues at Cornell Univeisiiy have 
succeeded in breeding peregrines in cap¬ 
tivity and releasing them in the wild, 
where they can once again be seen soar¬ 
ing to great heights before diving on 
then prey at speeds of up to 200 m p.h 

The Cornell program to bixist the 
peregrine population got .started in 1970 
But It was not until 1973 that the or¬ 
nithologists working at Cornell’s "hawk 
barn" got chicks from captive birds to 
survive, and not until 1975 that they 
began legularly releasing (icregrines into 
the wild Last year Cade placed 16 per¬ 
egrines offspring of birds 'rapped in 
Canada and Alaska and mated in cap¬ 
tivity -in artificial eyries in Massachii- 
seils. New Yoik, New Jersey and Mary- 
lanjl This suminci he hopes to set 34 
free in the Eastern U.S His goal to re 
lease enough young buds so that the per¬ 
egrine can re-establish itself in the East 
and breed naturally, now that theie is a 
near-total U S ban on 171>I 

Capturing the wild birds, which tend 
to nest on cliffs and other towering 
places, IS no easy trick And breeding 
the falcons and returning their offspring 
to nature are even more difficult So thai 
peicgrine chicks will think of their new 
man-made eyries as natural homes, they 
must be placed while they are still flight- 

'Which affccicvi il moic than many othci buds be¬ 
cause It IS near the top of the avian fexx] cliain. ti 
cats other buds contaminated with DDT thus fur¬ 
ther concentrating the chemical in its tissues 


less—and thus most vulnerable to pred¬ 
ators. Great horned owls, the peregrine’s 
major natural enemy, killed two of the 
birds released in New York State last 
year. One was electrocuted when il light¬ 
ed on a high-voltage transformer 

Odds should be better for four- 
monih-old birds placed atop a tower in 
New Jersey’s Brigantine National Wild¬ 
life Refuge earlier this month Two am¬ 
ateur falconers. Daniel Hays and Ed¬ 
ward Howard, both 24, are living in a 
tent near the lower and keeping an eye 
on the nesting box They will feed the 
young falcons through a trap door in the 
box (so the birds will not become ac¬ 
customed to taking focxl from humans) 
until shortly after they make their first 
kill Then, to learn more about the fal¬ 
cons’ habits after they begin hunting on 
ihcir own. Hays and Howard will track 
them by means of liny radio transniil- 
lers attached to the birds’ tail feathers 
Promising Prospects. Cade and 
New Jersey officials who have helped 
sponsor the peregrine program hope 
that the birds will adapt.quickly to life 
in the refuge The prospects seem prom¬ 
ising Two falcons released a few miles 
to the north near Barnegat Inlet last 
summer disappeared during the winter 
but returned to the Jersey shore this 
summer Equally encouraging, birds 
bred in captivity have mated this year 
and liegun raising families of their own 
Most imporlanl, the falcons seem 
determined to survive, even to the ex¬ 
tent of taking advantage of the civili- 
/ittion that nearly wiped them out One 
of the four birds released last year on 
Carroll Island in Chesapeake Bay later 
i(H'k up residence on a bridge tower ncai 
Annapolis The other three were spot¬ 
ted on tall buildings and grain elevators 
in Baltimore. There, like sharpies ev¬ 
erywhere. they were preying on pigeons 


Deadline for Reserve 

For the past seven years. Minneso¬ 
ta's Reserve Mining Co, has successfully 
fought all attempts to stop it from dump¬ 
ing taconile wastes containing asbestos- 
like fibers into the waters of Lake Su¬ 
perior. Now. Reserve may have reached 
the end of the line. After having dis¬ 
charged 67.000 tons of wastes into the 
lake at Silver Bay every day since 1968. 
the company has been ordered by U S 
District Judge Edward Devitt to stop the 
dumping by midnight next July 7. 

ftevitl’s order will be appealed But 
It could mark the end of a fight that 
began in the 1960s, when it became ap¬ 
parent that the taconite tailings were af¬ 
fecting the nearby waters. They were 
not, as the company had contended they 
would, falling harmlessly to the bottom, 
but di.ssolving and releasing into the wa¬ 
ter nutrients that accelerated the growth 
of algae Later studies disclosed that the 
tailings were also nth in asbestos-type 
fibers, which turned up in the drinking 
water of nearby communities, most no¬ 
tably Duluth (pop 93.000), asbestos has 
been shown to cause cancer in workers 
who inhale fibers 

Last year an appeals court found 
that Reserve’s discharges constituted a 
threat to the health of nearby communi¬ 
ties, it held thill the plant could be or¬ 
dered closed if the state and the compa¬ 
ny did not agree on an acceptable 
alternative Reserve, which is jointly 
owned by Republic Steel and Armco 
Steel, said that it could develop a dump¬ 
ing site at a location three miles from Sil¬ 
ver Bay But the state's Pollution Control 
Agency argued that this site, which in¬ 
volved the construction of a dam, alst) 
posed risks to Silver Bay. It rejected the 
site and recommended a location 13 
miles further from the plant. The com¬ 
pany said the second site would be too 
costly Faced with the impasse, Devitt 
started the clock on Reserve. 

Reserve has reacted angrily to the 
ruling and. as it has in the past, threat¬ 
ened to close the Silver Bay plant rath¬ 
er than invest in waste-disposal pro¬ 
grams that il says cOuld result in an 
operating loss of $2 3 million per year. 
IxKal residents still hope that a com¬ 
promise can be reached; shutting down 
the plant would throw 3,200 employees 
out of work in an area where there are 
few other jttbs. That prospect has al¬ 
ready cast a pall over Silver Bay (pop 
3.500); nearly every family in town has 
at least one member working at the Re¬ 
serve plant In fact, many of the town’s 
residents, believing that their commu- 
•nity is doomed, fear they will have to 
apply for welfare. Says Robert Kind, 45, 
a Silver Bay councilman and Minnestna 
state trooper whose job is not dependent 
on Reserve: ’’I’ll be around to shut the 
i liatMe nii t and shut the town down. ’ _ 


CAPTIVE PEREGRINE CHICK IN THREATENING POSTURE 



Whu( do Truman Capote, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn and Barbara Hutton have 
111 common ' Answer things have been 
working out fine for them Sort of Wril- 
ei Ca|X>te now finishing his high-sixi- 
ely novel Aiisweifd Prayen, didn’t have 
a piaycr in a 5ioiitHampton, 1. I . court 
last week, when he pleaded guilty to a 
drunken-driving charge lie was lined 
$165 and ordered to enioll in a stale- 
run driver-rehabilitation program No¬ 
bel Pri/ewinnmg Author Solzhenitsyn 
and Wife Natalya have learned West¬ 
ern ways Ux) fast She was at the wheel 
if their van when a Kansas highway pa- 
rolman pulled her ovei for doing 76 in 
a 55-m p h /one But no jail awaited Na¬ 
talya or the startled author of The (.tulau 
ArchipcUif;o [nstead. they received a 
brisk lecture on traffic customs, U S. 
style, and a $25 tine Hit hardest was 
Woolworth Heiress Barbara Hutton, 
who was assc,ssed $XOO in Mexico last 
week after she failed for the past two 
months to pay the wages (a total of $640 
per week) of the 20 gardeners and 
grounds keepers at her home in Juchi- 
tepec Maybe shejusl forgot she is never 
there 

■ 

“To act this way is a lefreshing and 
salutary experience," says Yves Mon- 
land. No wonder Of late, he has been a,s- 
sassinalcd in Z. tortured in The C'oii- 
fessum and kidnaped and murdered in 
State of Siefte. but m the comedy he is 


STATUESQUE MONTAND IS NO PEERLESS CROOK 



now filming in Italy. Le Grand Kico- 
gnffe (an exuberant man too clever for 
his own gixxl), Montand is permitted the 
luxury of survival “This comedy is sub¬ 
lime,” he says. Ridiculous, too the hope¬ 
lessly ill-fated kidnaper-star ends up 
stuck with the kidnapcc. 

■ 

Should she be tioubicd by a pea un¬ 
der her maltie.ss- like the sensitive 
maiden in the fairy talc- - Princess Anne 
of Tngland, 25, will probably have to le- 
niovc It herself, at least while she re¬ 
sides 111 the Olympic Village at Broinonl, 
Quebec, 45 miles from Montreal As one 
of the 21 members of Britain's eques¬ 
trian team, Anne requested that she re¬ 
ceive no stxicial treatment, and .she isn't 



ANNE NOT ON HER HIGH HORSE 


getting any She lives in a three-bedroLim 
apaitnient with six other athletes, in¬ 
cluding her husband. Captain Mark Phil¬ 
lips, an alternate member of the team, 
she stands on line for meals in the caf¬ 
eteria. she rides in the bumpy shuttle 
bus from the village lii the stables two 
miles away All security is so tight at 
the Games that Anne's presence has re¬ 
quired no additional measures. Says one 
equestrian official “You can hardly 
breathe for the armed guards. Anne 
-'rtiiM invite Oiifien FliTaheth to stav 



MISS UNIVERSE Will BE CIOSEIY WATCHED 



FUTURE BIOGRAPHER DAVID EISENHOWER 

overnight and we wouldn't have to in¬ 
crease the security ' Like it or not, the 
princess still gels some uncommon at¬ 
tention Confesses a village authority; 
“The first time 1 saw her having break¬ 
fast in the cafeteria. I whirled around 
so fast i nearly dumped ray tray all over 
the Australians." 

■ 

The brown hair, the blue eyes, the 
stunning figure (34-25>j-35^) are rea¬ 
sons enough to watch carefully Rina 
Metsinam, 20. winner last week of tl^ 
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nCASED EUA FITZGERALD GROOVES IN ACADEME 



A GRANDFATHER IKE AT A POLE-ING PLACE 


Miss Universe contest in Hong Kong 
One other reason Messinger, on leave 
from an Israeli premilitary training 
corps, might be a templing target for ter¬ 
rorists. Extensive precautions were 
being taken as she began her world lour 
with a stop in Bangkok The first Miss Is¬ 
rael ever to win the crown. Messinger 
did not exactly put security agents' 
minds at ease when answering the con¬ 
test question; Which country would she 
most like to visit? Her immediate re- 
“An Arab one." 



Dwight D. Eisenhower 

"IS in danger of being os¬ 
sified,’ according to his 
grandson ‘ He once said, 

"Don't let them put me on 
u horse.""' David Eisenhow¬ 
er recalls, "but I'm afraid 
that's what has been hapiicning " Now 
out of law school. David, 28, has de¬ 
cided to try to rescue his grandfather 
from bron/e-statue staius He plans to 
write a biography of the general and 
President that will reveal Ike, in the au¬ 
thor's words, "as a colorful and com¬ 
plex man ” So far, David has written 
the title-- Coin); Home lo Glory Dwiifhl 
David Hiumhowei —bu\ not much else, 
basic research, including the study of 
some unpublished Lisenhower papers, 
won't lie completed for at least eight 
months David does ni^t plan lo rely 
heavily on his own impressions Says he 
"In my teens 1 hardly Knew him—only 
as a stern disciplinarian " 

B 

They wanted her on graduation day, 
but Ella Fitzgerald, 58, couldn't make the 
dale. -So. "since she couldn't come lo 
commencement," e.\plaincd a Dart¬ 
mouth College oflTicial. "commencement 
came lo her" When Miss t'lla stopped 
in Hanover, N H , Iasi week to give a 
previously scheduled concert, Dart¬ 
mouth arranged a special ceremony to 
confer upon jaz/'s first lady of song an 
honorary doctorate of humane letters 
“Musical styles have changed many 
times in the last 40 years,” the citation 
read, "but Ella Fitzgerald is always the 
height of style The range of Iher) rep¬ 
ertoire is truly astounding. It has been 
said I she] could sing a telephone book 
and make it sound good ” The crowd of 
3,000 got no wrong numbers from Ella, 

ziiH a m mi d J i m i X ■ 



BRIDE BARBARA & GUEST ROZ FLANK FRANK'S FAVOR 


her hottest song, liaseou Down the Road 
After the show. Ella was asked for her 
autograph .She signed with pleasure 
"Dr t lla Fit/gerald" 

a 

As usual, he called the tune I'hiee 
months before the wedding was sup- 
ixised to take place. Frank Sinatra, 60. 
risked his fourth walk up the aisle, this 
lime with c\-showgirl Barbara Marx, 
age 40 plus a few previously the wife of 
Marx Brother Zeppe. The scene was 
Sunnylands, the 1,000-acre Palm 
-Springs oasis of Walter Annenberg, mil- 
lionaiic publisher and former Ambas¬ 
sador lo Great Britain. Gentlemen were 
requested to wear neckties, an unusual 
formality in Palm Springs, and guards 
manned the gales of the Annenbeig 
estate lo keep uninvited admirers at 
bay in the 120" heat. Among the 120 
guests: Republican Presidential Hopeful 
Ronald Reagan and his wife. Mr and 
Mrs SpiroT. Agnew; Mr and Mrs Greg¬ 
ory Peck; Rosalind Russell; and Free¬ 
man Gosden, 77, the "Amos' of Amos 
'n Andy, who served as Sinatra s best 
man. Frank ad-libbed a bit during the 
vows when the judge asked Baibara 
“Do you take this man foi richei or ixx'r- 
er'.'" "Richer, richer, " the groom uiged 
It was not only a double-ring ceie- 
mony but a double-car cctemony Fust 
Barbara gave Frankie a twelve-cylin¬ 
der Jaguar Then OF Blue Eyes came 
rolling through a gap in the hedge with 
a modest little runabout for her. a pea- 
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One could almost hear shttuls of "Hallelujah'" 

The Democratic National Convention last week resembled,, 
nothing so much as a revivalist camp meeting, slickly managed, ' 
free of controversy and filled with love and compassion More , 
than 5,000 delegates and alternates milled around the crowded 
fltxirof New York's Madison Square Garden in a festive and for¬ 
giving motxl They even cheered Chicago Mayor Richard Daley 
and the memory of President Lyndon Johnson, both of whom 
not long ago were reviled symbols of the party's crippling dis¬ 
sensions in 1968 and 1972 Then, in a genuine spirit of unity, the 
delegates garlanded Jimmy Carter with the IX-nuKiatic pres¬ 
idential nomination While puK-laimed dull fccausc of its lack 
of suspense, the convention was highly significant In Cartel's 
now famous metaphor of faith, it saw the Democralic Party re¬ 
born Lot the first time in more lhan a decade, it seemed ixw- 
sibic that the old coalition of labor, the .South and the blacks 
could be reconstituted 

Lxulted Democratic National Committee Chaiiman Robert 
Strauss "The state of our party is very good- organi/ed. vi¬ 
brant, forward-looking and hell-bent on victory " Said Douglas 
f raser. a liberal United .^uto Workers vice president who orig¬ 
inally backed Motris Udall for the nomination "It's a thiist for 
victory that we have, and we don't want to put that (xissibility 
in jeopardy " Added Daley "We've Itccn fighting Iik> long and los¬ 
ing ttx) long Now we've got a great candidate who can win " 

For Carter, the convention marked a new climax m a te- 
markable political ascent (just three years ago, when he was Gov- 
einoi of Georgia, panelists had failed to iccogni/e him on What's 
My It also served to position him. more sharply than he 

had been perceived before, as a liberal He did so by choosing 
Minnesota Senator Walter ("T rit/") Mondale as his running mate 
and by using the themes he struck in his acceptance speech tw 
story paye 72) 

D elivered in the soft and stxuhing Carter manner, the speech 
contained nothing of substance that he had not said Ix:- 
fore. but the wording was more emphatic and the setting, 
of citurse. national Thus he struck many as a bit fuithcr to 
the left than he had been, though he is still some way from the par¬ 
ty's McGovern wing He promised the pooi that he would seek 
jobs for “anyone able to work"--a traditional enough l3cmo- 
cratic pledge Carter also sounded several populi.st notes that jolt¬ 
ed many voters and undoubtedly will change their perceptions 
of him He spttke of a "ixilitical and economic elite" that can "al¬ 
ways manage to occupy niches of special influence and priv¬ 
ilege " He decried "unholy, self-perpetuating alliances Ithafl have 
been formed between money and politics " And he declared that 
he could "see no reason why big-shot crixyks should go free and 
the pocsr ones go to jail ” By way of balance he asserted that 
"Democrats believe that comtxjtition is preferable to regulation." 
called for "minimal intrusions of government in our free eco¬ 
nomic system" and urged "swiff arrest and trial" for 
lawbreakers. 

As Carter had hoped, his speech rallied liberal doubters in 
his own party He later explained "The speech, not ipadver- 
tently. shifted back and forth between liberal and conservative, 
in lf>nct I intended it to be." 










if Iw lepaulcd himself as a populisl. he replied I think so " 
Whether he can stay with this same lilxnal line in appealing 
to the eoimtry at large is a big question of his campaign It may 
be a campaign of the spun ceiitei mg on the character of Jimmy 
( arter. but it may also become a far more ideological campaign 
than wasappatent m the piimaries 

As the delegates lea(>ed to then feet and enthusiastically 
cheeied at the end of the 36-mmule speech, the party's leading 
htierals and Cartel's defeated primary opponents crowded 
around him 1 hey included Hulteil Humphrey, George McGov¬ 
ern. Henry Jackson. Moins Udall and Jerry Brown, all of whom 
have promised to wotk on his behalf He is now the favorite to 
win the election in Novemixtr, whethei his Republican oppo¬ 
nent IS Cierald l ord or Ronald Reagan 

But, as the euphoria of the convention gives way to planning 
for the campaign gunsof August. C arter is well aware of the dan¬ 
gers of "I'fcweyitis "--the same kind of overcontidence that con¬ 
tributed greatly to Republican Nominee Ihomas b Dewey's 
loss to Harry J'ruman in I94K Said Campaign C'onsultant Mark 
Shields’ "IfCarter loses, it will be because he beat himself" 

All Week C arter repeatedly warned Democrats that "if we 
should take a single slate, a single volet foi granted, that would 
be a good way lo lose." He went to the convention with leads m 
Ihe Gallup poll of 17 pmnts over I ord and .J6 ixtints over Rea¬ 
gan The margin will piobably luiirow rapidly when the cam- 
.paign accelerates aflei the Republican convention on Aug. 18. 

Whoever is nominated, the Republicans will attack Cartel 
and Mondale as wrongheadedly wed to big government and big 
siicnding. Ford ctitici/cd the Democrats foi trying "to lie all 
things to all people, " Retigan kxtked forward to "the .same old 
ideological battle" between liberaks and conservatives 

Of the two. Ford would seem to have been helped more by 
Carter's move to the liberal side last week fhe shift may turn 
off moderate independent voters, if so, they probably would be 
more willing to switch to Ford than to Reagan, thus strength¬ 
ening Ford's argument that he is the more electable Republican 
.candidate. Moreover. Carter Campaign Manager Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan believes that Ford could make more skillfui use of the (xiw- 
ers of incumbency m the general election than he has in the 
primaries. But Ford is greatly handicapped by his pardon of Rich¬ 
ard Nixon and his lackluster campaign style. By contrast, Rea¬ 
gan is a superb campaigner and TV performer, though his base 
support is narrow and he turns off" many moderates by his 


extreme positions on foreign affairs and some other issues. 

Carter's campaign strategy will be much the same against ei¬ 
ther Ford 01 Reagan If ihe Republicans stick with the Pres¬ 
ident, Carter intends to ehaige that he is an enlienched mem¬ 
ber of the Washington establishment and an ill-cquipped leader. 
If the G O P picks Reagan, Carter will attack him as a po¬ 
tentially dangerous extremist lot the most part, however, his 
chief emphasis will be on setting forth his iiositions on the issues 
and on spreading the gospel according to Carter, love, com¬ 
passion and integrity. 

C-ircfuily husbanding the i2.‘> million campaign war chest 
that the law permits him. Carter will spend most of his time 
until Labor Day at his home m Plains, planning policies and 
building up his campaign staff, which will continue to be head¬ 
ed by Jordan and Press Secretary Jody Powell. Carter is worried 
about overexixisurc. but he will make several major speeches, 
hoping to buinish his public image so that he will appear more 
iikea ptiteiilial President In a recent Gallup poll, he won a "high¬ 
ly liivorable" reaction from only 25‘/r of those questioned, com¬ 
pared with 22' f each for Ford and Reagan, That contrasts with 
47' ; for Dwight Fisenhower in 1952. 41^7 for John Kennedy in 
1960, 59'; for Lyndon Johnson in 1964 and 28';; for Richard 
Nixon in 1968. all at about the same point in their campaigns 
While the current ratings would seem to indicate that the coun¬ 
try IS turned off by politicians, Jordan believes that Carter's prob¬ 
lem IS chiefly his "soft" or blurred image 

T o sharpen it. Carter plans lo issue many position papers 
on issues such as urban problems, the economy and the 
plight of minorities. He will also emphasize the same is¬ 
sues used in the primaries—lax and welfiire reform and 
Government reorganization—though he probably will divulge 
few new details to keep himself from becoming an easy target 
for Republicans 

The Carter strategy calls for him to spend much of his per¬ 
sonal campaigning after Labor Day in a bakcr's-do/en large piv¬ 
otal states with a total of 291 of the 538 electoral votes Cali¬ 
fornia, Florida, Illinois. Indiana. Maryland, Michigan. Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York. Ohio, Penn.sylvania, Texas and Wis¬ 
consin. Considerably less effort will be made in 14 states m which 
Carter's aides anticipate almost certain victories, at this point, 
they foresee defeat in only six states, with a total of 27 electoral 
votes: Arizona. Idaho. Kansas. Utah Vermrun and Wvomma- 


Of all the regionh. Car¬ 
ter IS in best shape in the 
South, which has not had 
one of its own in the White 
House since Tennessee's 
Andrew Johnson in 1865- 
69 Cracked his friend and 

adviser Charles Kirho. with considerable hyperbole 
"Jimmy's got (he black vote He's got the rednecks 
Ain't nobody else 

Cartel's i.ampaign is weakest in the West, where 
he is not well known and where he suffered painful 
defeats in some of the final primaries Democratic 
leaders in the region intend to campaign for him, 
but with some initial leservations .Siiid San l-ran- 
cisco Mayor George Mosconc "I'm going to work 
my ass off foi him, but like evciybody else, I don't 
know that much aluHit him " Added Colorado Gov¬ 
ernor Richard Lamm, a liberal "I tend to sec blood, 
sweat and toil issues I don t know what Carter thinks 
abtiutlhem—if he does at all " 

But there is no real dangci that West Coast l>;mocrat.s will 
defect or stay home in November .Said California IXimocratic 
National Committeeman Steve Reinhardt "We're waiming up 
to him slowly But it's a lot easier to get excited alxnit Carter 
while listening to l ord oi Reagan than listening toCarici ' 

Among the delegates who actually saw C arter clo.se up in 
New York last week, most skeptics seemed rcadv lo he con¬ 
verted (.iw box he/owt .Still, significant numbcis of Dcmciciats 
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are lukewarm about him 
and cannot be taken for 
granted Several of Carter’s 
key primary victories were 
achieved with about one- 
third of the vote, and many 
of the others were against 
weak opposition In a sense, Carter won by a de¬ 
cision. not a knockout, after staggering through the 
final rounds- 

Chief among the soft spots in Cartel's support 
are still the liberals, though many were buoyed by 
his acceptance speech and choice of Mondale. Ac¬ 
cording to Linda Davidoff. a leader of the New Dem¬ 
ocratic Coalition in New York, many liberal Dem¬ 
ocratic voters needed .some sign from Carter to 
ensuic that they would participate in the election 
Said she "No sign, no work, maybe even no vote. 
Now they have that sign " 

Some liberal leaders, however, are still wary 
about Cartel .Said Joseph Rauh. formci chairman of Ameileans 
for DemiK'iatic Action "The question in my mind is whether 
the choice of Mondalc means a turn lo the left oi is simply a sop 
lo liberals " Added Tom Hayden, a leader of the antiwar dem¬ 
onstrations at the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chicago "Car¬ 
ter repicscnl.s the flip side of Dcinociatic division Once there 
was the wai Now iheie is bland euphoria Some liberals have 
great expectations but he could just try to lesiorc iiusi by sooth¬ 
ing without delivering' 

coiilrinfclon pofU'M 



The Diehards Dissolve 


Most had seen him only fleeliiigly 
before pel haps at a campaign kaffee¬ 
klatsch or making a quick stump speech 
in the primal les Only last week did hun¬ 
dreds of delegates gel their first close 
look ai Candidate Carter as he moved 
from parlies lo meetings of state del¬ 
egations to the convention hall on the 
climactic night .Some diehard oppo¬ 
nents continued to resent what they feel 
IS Cartel s insensitivity to issues lhal 
burn them Bui to the majority, he came 
across as more magnanimous than he 
had been during the primaries, and as 
capable and, [icrhaps most impoitant, 
open-minded He answered every ques¬ 
tion -and made no piomises All this 
impressed many liberal, labor union, 
Jewish and Catholic delegates 

New Jcisey's lOS-membcr delega¬ 
tion, which hadsupixirlcd Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey and Jerry Blown shifted behind 
the winner on election eve at the in¬ 
sistence of Slate C'hairinan James 
Dugan After Carter's ,f5-niiiiulc ap- 
jK'arancc before the group Wednesday. 
Jer-scy City Mayor Paul Jordan declared 
' There had been a sense that Carter was 
light and superficial But he came across 
as thoughtful, intelligent and sincere ' 

A month ago. Philadelphia City 
Councilman Louis Johanson said lhal 
he would not vote for Carter under any 
circumstances But he did—after his 
fallen favorite. .Sccxip Jackson, asked 
him to By then the still-cynical Johan- 
stm had heard Brown address the del¬ 
egation and cracked that "the difference 
Ixjtween a babbling Baptist and a jump- 
lociiit ;««'! thfll nuioULDne rotiir- 


lanl Manhattan delegate, Harold Jacob 
critici/ed Carter for not making clear 
where he stands on Israel and other is¬ 
sues (like emigration fioin the Soviet 
Union) of concent lo Jews but he soft¬ 
ened afiei the nomination of Lrit/ Mon¬ 
dale, he "has a gixxJ iccoid on Isiacl, 
and Jewish people respect him " 

Less susceptible to |x:rsuasioti was 
a union business agent from Pennsyl¬ 
vania .Said he "The Southern Bapiisi 
thing still bothers a lot of [tcopic, in¬ 
cluding me .And Carter is an amatcui 
surrounded by amaieurs " But later he, 
loo, softened ' At heart I'm a Demo¬ 
crat " Many more labor delegates shared 
the nuxtd of Jim Mahoney, cxeciiioc 
vice president of the Pennsylvania AI 1 - 
CIO "Theic will he enthusiasm for Car¬ 
ter AIT-CIO President George Meany 
wants to go all the way foi the Dcni- 
ixratic ticket, and we re starting now, 
not two months from now " 

■ 

Phil Duncan. .H, of Grand Prairie. 
Tex , w'ho originally backed Texas Sen¬ 
ator Lloyd Bcnlsen moved lo Cai let’s 
camp because "he's as conservative as 
you can gel out of the Democratic par¬ 
ty lixlay." 

Yet quite a few' of Cieorge Wallace’s 
diehard supporters remained dour at 
their favorite's demise Lester Skinner. 
57. a Gaffney, SC. real estate broket, 
cast a reluctant vote for Carter only af¬ 
ter lix)king his hero in the eye and ask¬ 
ing him "if he really meant we should 
support Carter He told me he really 
meant it.” Skinner expects Wallace sup- 
norters to "follow Georee's advice and 


sole foi (. ailcT intT Reagan" if the Cal¬ 
ifornian IS iioniinaled 

1 he most |xfiaii/ed dcicgatuin was 
the 2H()-mcmher California eonlingeni. 
billeiIv spill lx;lw'ccii Cailei and Brown 
Jessica Govea. 29, a ( hicana union or- 
gani/ei from ffakcrstield, was gung-ho 
for Jciiy Blown largely because he hud 
pushed through the nation's tiisi collec¬ 
tive bargaining law covering ranii work- 
cis She perceives ( arter as lix) sympa¬ 
thetic to Big Agribusiness, but, if he 
makes a "gcstuie " toward the United 
Laim Workcis, would work for him 
against Reagan and probably against 
Lord 

To some extent. Caitei needlessly 
coninbuied ii> some hngeiing resent¬ 
ments. particularly among .supporters of 
Mo Udall Although Udall emerged 
from the priinaiies with a substantial 
claim to leadership of the parly's lib¬ 
eral wing, he had been conspicuously left 
out of the vice-prcsidential sweepstakes 
by Carter -in pan because of Udall's 
campaign advertising depicting Carter 
as two-faced. Groused Cleveland Law¬ 
yer Sheldon Schccter. 49 "We feel so 
deeply about Mo It hurts that he's be¬ 
ing kind of ignored." Before pledging 
support, .Schecter wants clearer decla¬ 
rations of Carter's positions on national 
health insurance, right-lo-work laws 
and the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Em¬ 
ployment Bill Another Udall backer, 
Ellen Ko/ak, 25. a Milwaukee attorney, 
IS not pleased with Carter, but she is re¬ 
alistic. "We don't have anywhere else 
to go.” More than that, whatever his 
strengths and weaknesses with the di¬ 
verse ideological and ethnic blocs, 
Jimmy Carter had closed the door to 
none. 



Aft^r his acceptance speech, Jimmy and Rosalynn celebrate with a victory kiss on the podium in Modison Square Garden, In front 
row, from left: Mother Lillian, Daughter Amy, Daughters-in-law Annette and Caron. In back are Sons Jack, Jeff and Chip. 










A convention kaleidoscope. Top rov/ 
from left: delegates roar as Carter 
makes his only appearance at the 
Garden; Texas Congresswoman 
Barbara Jordan acknowledges 
crowd's emotional cheers for her 
opening night speech. Center row; 
delegates show that a convention can 
also be a costume party of sorts. 



Bottom row from left: enthusiastic if 
perhaps blasphemous Carter 
supporter; Jimmy's campaign 
manager Hamilton Jordan exults as 
Ohio vote clinches the nomination; 
delegate protests after her candidate 
withdraws from race. 























Inside the Carters' hotel suite, clockwise from top left: Amy catches op on a 
comic book; Jimmy gets a hug from Rosalynn; shows off his only grandson, 
Jason, eleven months,- writes his acceptance speech; with Mother Lillian, watches 
on television the moment of victory as Ohio puts him over the top. 












PRESS SECRETARY POWEll IN CONVENTION HOTEL 



Such suspicions add fuel to the independent candidacy of for¬ 
mer Minnesota Senator Eugene McCarthy, who so far has qual¬ 
ified to be on the ballot in ten states and hopes to be running in 
45 states by November. Is McCarthy worried about throwing 
the election to the Republicans' Says he "To spoil the ditfcr- 
ence between Jerry Ford and Jimmy Carter is not sptriling very 
much, i hope to make Carter's problems with the liberals worse." 
Surveys by Louis Harris and Carter's pollster Pat Caddell have 
found that, in some stales, McCarthy could cost Carter between 
5% and I0''f of the voters—mostly students, suburban liberals 
and Catholic blue-collar workers Such a drain would greatly 
help the Republican nominee in states where the race is close 
Still, as the Carter campaign picks up momentum. Democrats 
and Republicans alike expect 
the McCarthy threat to fade. 

Said an official at the Repub¬ 
lican National Committee 
“If the lO' f were true. I’d be 
the first to send McCarthy a 
contribution But 1 think it's 
too high Lightning isn't go¬ 
ing to strike " 

Carter also has to build 
up his support among blue- 
collar ethnics and Catholics, 
who make up about a quar¬ 
ter of the electorate Catho¬ 
lics traditionally vote Dem- 
ixratic, but many of them arc 
suspicious of Carter, as was 
reflected in his poor piimary 
showings in heavily Catho¬ 
lic Maryland, Massachusetts. 

NevC' Jersey. New York and Rhode Island 
The church hierarchy and many lay Cath¬ 
olics are offended by Carter’s middle-of-the- 
road stand on abortion He opposes it. hut 
refuses to back a constitutional amendnicnt 
banning abortion liocause he believes that 
women have a legal right to decide for them¬ 
selves Last week about a do/en Catholic 
leaders, including Terence Cardinal Cook of 
New York and John Cardinal Cixly of Chi¬ 
cago, wrote to protest the Democratic plat¬ 
form plank on abortion, which is almost 
identical to Cartel 's position 

I n addition, his Southern Baptist evangel¬ 
icalism turns off many working-class 
urban voters This is acknowledged by 
Oeorgia Congressman Andrew Young, a 
key adviser. Said Young "Nobody in the 
Carter camp now knows Milwaukee, Flint 
and Hoboken " Most of these voters are 
Catholics, but as Jordan observes. Carter's 
problem with them is more cultural than re¬ 
ligious Many urban ethnics are obviously 
suspicious of rural Southerners, particularly 
one who is overwhelmingly supported by 
blacks Explained John DeLuca, former dep¬ 
uty mayor of San Francisco “Part of it is his accent, and part of 
it is the fact that he wears his religion on his sleeve That makes 
a lot of people unea.sy ' Said Michael Novak, a Catholic theo¬ 
logian and insightful analyst of U S politics- "It makes him come 
across as too pious, the good kid on the playground There’s no 
sex appeal in that" Wrote Columnist Jim M .ller in the Brook¬ 
lyn church weekly the Tablet "It is a whole cultural style and de¬ 
livery that is foreign to people who are not rural, Sciulhern fun¬ 
damentalists. Ford IS a known factor who does not threaten 
(Catholics) culturally " 

The ethnic resistance to Carter, however, may well turn out 
to be an overexaggerated fear; in the end, most ethnics will prob¬ 
ably stay in the Democratic fold. Predicted Sal Vsne/,ia, a city of¬ 
ficial in Catholic East Boston- “We’ve had enough of Repub¬ 
licans, regardless of who the Democratic nominee is. " Added 


Joseph Mayer, a Philadelphia plumber "This Southern Baptist 
thing is overblown .Some of my best customers are Baptists." 
But Carter is taking no chances. He plans to take steps to smooth 
over relations with the church hierarchy and hopes to improve 
his showing among urban Catholics and ethnics by stressing is¬ 
sues that concern them such as unemployment and health care 


c 


arter is in belter shafic with I'ther Democratic voting blocs. 
Dui ing the convention, he defused potential problems with 
femini.sts by assuring them that women would play a prom¬ 
inent role in his campaign and. if elected, in his Admin¬ 
istration Two aides, Harriet Zimmerman of Atlanta and David 
Berg of Houston met with Jewish delegates to try to ease any re¬ 
maining doubts Carter disarmed Hispanic 
delegates by greeting them in slightly halting 
■Spanish and telling them- "When I get into 
the White House I can assure you that you 
wil! have a friend there " 

If he does indeed win, the general direc¬ 
tions of a Carter Administration seem clear. 
His main goal would be to reorgam/e the Fed¬ 
eral Govenimeni, .sharply reducing and con¬ 
solidating the numbci of federal agencies and 
departments, in hopes of making the bureau- 
ciacy moic clficient and responsive He would 




ADVISER CHARLES KIRBO 
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wan at least a year before tackling this, tak¬ 
ing. the time to study the gargantuan Govern¬ 
ment structure But right now task forces are 
at woik tiguiing out how to streamline Gov¬ 
ernment He also plans to have the Federal 
Government pay more of the cost of welfare, 
enact national health insurance covering all 
Americans and reform the federal lax struc¬ 
ture (though he has been maddeningly vague 
about details) How he can accomplish all this 
and at the same time reduce the si/e of Gov¬ 
ernment, as he has implied he would, remains 
a major pu/ylc 

As for i-H)ssihle Cabinet appointmenls, pre¬ 
dicts Andrew Young, "there will be a lot of sur¬ 
prises," because Carter "likes to do things 
boldly " As Governor, Carter usually reached outside the circle 
of close supporters to fill impiirlanl posts, and he probably would 
do so again as President Tension with the Demociatic Congress 
will be inevitable, largely because Senators and Representatives 
are not likely to become less assertive in such areas as budget 
making and foreign pifiicy, not even if a member of their own 
parly is in the While House But Young expects Carter's folksy 
style to smooth out many problems Explained Young He's a 
charmer He will have folks in and out of that White House like’ 
It was the corner store " 

Of course, there is still the mattei of Nov 2 Caller's moie im¬ 
mediate task IS to persuade Americans that he can pull the na¬ 
tion together and is worthy of being President By skillfully mo- 
bilr/.ing the Demix-rats at the convention, he made a big step in 
that direction, but he has a lot of road still to gravel._ 



AHappyQarden Parly 


Two scantily clad young women 
strolled the sidewalks a lew blocks from 
New York's Madison Square Garden, 
eying the men passing by and uttering 
an inviting "Hi!" They were posing as 
piostitutcs, trying to get arrested in or¬ 
der to stir a protest against the city's 
new anti-loitcring law But two street¬ 
wise cops caught the ploy ' I hey didn't 
have the moves." scoffed one 

Only a dozen homosevtials showed 
up fora scheduled mass love-in at a park 
in downtown Manhattan Theie was not 
a ptiliceman in sight to give a care The 
once notorious Paul Krassnei. a foun- 
dei of the Youth International Party, 
sadly watched a crowd of 250 of his Yip- 
pies getting stoned in C entral Park as a 
demonstration for the legalization of 
marijuana C'ops looked on with de¬ 
tached amusement "People don't care 
if yc'u smoke." gioused Kiassner "It's 
become irrelevant " 

Amid the peaceful aura emanating 
from the 1076 DemtK'ratic National 
Convention in a sometimes bltxidy box¬ 
ing and hockey arena transfoimed into 
a jHilitical (jarden of tden. there was 
no way to incite a fight over anything. 
The fiery wai issues of 1968 and 1972 
seemed ancient history, the countercul- 
lural revolution had turned passe The 
Democratic Parly was both luxuriating 
m and seeming a bit boted and stifled 
by us newfound h-a-a-a-r-m-o-n-y 
C omplainedt alifotnia Political C'onsul- 
lant D»>n Bradley. "All this sweetness 
and light till ns my stomach " 

W ith debate deliberately limited 
by the convention rules, the 
only minority report adopted 
by the convention was an in- 
inxiiious plailbim amendment promis¬ 
ing to loosen Match Act restrictions 
against political activities by Govern¬ 
ment employees, a similar proposal was 
passed by the Deimviatic Congress but 
vetoed by President Toid The lack of 
controversy was le.ssa resuli of rigid con¬ 
trol by the Carter forces than of pa¬ 
tient conciliatory efi'orls by Democratic 
Chairman Rolieil Strauss over the past 
three years and of Carter's own per¬ 
suasiveness last week In earnest ap¬ 
pearances befoie restive gioups of 
women, blacks and Latinos Carter 
promised each that they would lx: vis¬ 
ibly represented at high levels in his 
campaign and in the Governmeni he 
hopes to oiganize He pledged all-out 
support of the l-.qual Rights Amend¬ 
ment and assured women that each 
key parly committee would have at least 
aSOC female membership 

In Its most sti! ring moment, the con¬ 
vention also sought to bury more than a 
century of division over race The party 
gave its most resoundingly heartfelt ova¬ 
tion to the hulking figure of a black 


Congresswoman's resonant plea that the 
barriers that divide Americans be final¬ 
ly bridged (“Notwithstanding the past, 
my pre.sence here is one additional bit 
of evidence that the American dream 
need not forever be deferred ") will take 
Its place among Demix;ratic C'onvcntion 
oratorical classics the eloquent address¬ 
es of Adlai .Stevenson in 1952, AIbcn 
Baikley in 1948. Franklin Delano Rcxi- 
sevelt in 19,12. William Jennings Biyan 
in 1896. 

The party that had long tended 
mote toward convulsions than con¬ 
ventions this lime squelched each 
lingering itch for fratricide Chicago 
Mayor Richard Daley, btioed and 
hooted in 1968 for unleashing his 
clubbing cops against antiwar protesters 
and banned altogethei in 19'72 by the 
ovcrzealous George McGovern reform¬ 
ists, w'us back at his pmk-faced best, 
basking in interviews, murdering the 
language in a forgettable speech ex¬ 
plaining the urban alfairs plank of the 


paity’s bland nx-'k-no-boais platform 
Alabama's once feisty Ciovcrnoi 
George Wallace, who only four months 
ago was widely expected to enter the 
convention with some 500 combative 
delegates demanding a measure of bkxxl 
for past slights, faded forlornly away in 
a listless six-minute speech that was 
barely audible Yet one more time he 
railed against the "bureaucratic brief¬ 
case toters who ought to have their brief¬ 
cases thrown into the Potomac River. " 
Then Wallace was wheeled away to lit¬ 
tle applause as Peter Duchin's tend fit- 

ftnmlo Jtnhnniv /N^Ui^r 



THE TICKET AS SEEN BY GEORGIA DELEGATE 


once during the convention did the band 
play f)i.xie Georgia's Carter and his 
aides fell that the song stirs divisive rath¬ 
er than unifying emotions.) 

The DemiK-rals did not, of course,' 
extend that feeling of good cheer toward 
their Republican opponents. Although ■,, 
Candidate Carter and his teams of 
visers went out of their way to praise^jK 
President Ford as a decent, well-inten-^^ 
tinned man, convention oratory repeat-^^^, 
edly linked him and Richard Nixon.|^:.; 
Watergate, expected to be almost a sub^^^ 
liminal issue, was cited in Vftrie4 
oii uin v< "Who broke and enteased 








night?” asked New York Governor idency. was warmly applauded as well 

Hugh Carey on opening day. “Who Two of the men who had valiantly 
opened the mails? Who tapped the but vainly challenged Carter in the pri- 

phones'^’’ Hubert Humphrey, in the sec- maries rose gracefully to the occasion 

ond night's most resounding old-style or- with two of the better speeches Idaho’s 

atory, drew sustained applause by as- I rank Church, despite a laie hour, 

sailing "these self-appointed exfierts on awoke doling delegates with a rousing 

law-and-order" who tix)k crime "olT the attack on the foreign piilicy of "the Nix- 

street and put It in the White House ■■ on-lord Administration" Cried he to 
Humphrey, a beloved party figure cheers "Candor in making foreign pol- 

whose final chance to reach the top icy, with all its liabilities, is preferable 

W^had been brushed aside in the Carter to deceit " Arizona’s Morris L'dall, free 

IJ, .sweep, enjoyed the convention’s most ing his more than ,100 delegates to vote 

' intense display ofafi’ection. Resplendent for whomever they wished, noted that 

in a youthful powder-blue suit, the man ’’this is a night for peaches and peanuts, 

who would have been elected President and not a very grxxl night for cactus 

in l%8 if he had been afforded even Normally, Udall joked, "when Hemo- 

half the degree of party unity that Car- crats assemble a firing squad, they al¬ 
ter now enjoys, received a cheering, ways gather in a circle But when we 

whistling ovation. Maine's [id Muskie. get together, watch out and tonight we 

passed over finally for the vice pres- arc logethei ” (alter, said Udall, had 



JACQUELINE ONASSIS, WITH NEPHEW TONY RADZIWIIL, RESPONDS TO CONVENTION WELCOME 



' beat us fair and squaic, ” and, he not¬ 
ed, "This is a gtxxi man Jimmy Carter, 
and he will make a strong President, and 
I am behind him ” 

I f Humphrey's and Muskic’s times 
had passed, while C luirch and Udall 
had gained stature in defeat. Califoi- 
nia Governor Jerry Brown had en¬ 
tered the primary race late, scored sui- 
piising successes and clearly caught the 
presidential hug ("I nke ninning for 
President," he told a Timi luncheon 
during the convention ) He allowed his 
name to be placed in nomination, then 
strode a bit dramatically into the hall 
to take his delegation’s microphone and 
switch the earlier, predominantly Brown 
California vote to 278 for Carter and 
■‘two floating somew here in the hall." 

.Never any kind of convention threat 
to Carter. Brown privately had high 
praise for the Georgian’s "intelligence" 
and “energy" ■ but is most certainly ex¬ 
pected to take another, better-aimed 
shot of his own at the national scene 
whenever the chance beckons. He might 
well have to wait eight years, when he 
will be only 46. Carter visited the Cal¬ 
ifornia deleeates in their hotel where 


he thanked them for “not unleashing" 
Brown until the final weeks of the pri¬ 
mary campaign. 

The convention potentially marked 
another shift- the fading of the Ken¬ 
nedy family from its foremost place in 
Democratic politics True. Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis could still disrupt the 
activities by her mere entrance into a 
piominent box Seated near her stylish 
sister Lee Rad/iwill and well-grtximed 
li lends. Jackie was flanked by the plain. 
s|XTntaneous Carter sons. Jack, C hip and 
Jeff as well as the smilingly smart wife 
Rosalynn—in their own way perhaps 
syinlxslic of a future, very different so¬ 
cial scene in Washington. 

leddy Kennedy still w-as often bc- 



BROWN ADDRESSING CALIFORNIA CAUCUS 

The wail could fake eight years. 

sieged by repr'i ters and admireis. but 
his convention seal far across the hall 
from Jackie’s was out of the spotlight. 
Moreover, not once did he lake the po¬ 
dium--the first time since 1952 that a 
Kennedy had not done so at a Dem¬ 
ocratic Convention As Teddy visited 
the Massachusetts delegation on the 
floor of the Garden, a misty-eyed wom¬ 
an delegate said' ' This is a very emo¬ 
tional moment.” 

Were there tensions between the 
emerging Carter and departing Kenne¬ 
dy clans ’ If so, both parties worked to 
smooth them over. As the Senator said 
kind words about the candidate in a 
Walter Cronkile interview. Carter 
placed a call to the CRS booth in the Gar¬ 
den “Hello," said Carter lo Kennedy 
"1 just watched you. I appreciate the 
things you said I Uxik forward to work¬ 
ing closely with you in the election 1 
value your judgment and advice very, 
very much.” Pleased by Kennedy’s 



receiver. The call may have symboli/,ed 
a significani moment of transition in the 
party. 

(he formal affirmation of the 
change was undramatic Placed in nom¬ 
ination by New Jersey Congressman 
Peter Rixlino. whose high-pitehcd voice 
was ill-equipped to combat the hall's 
p(K)r acoustics and chronically inatten¬ 
tive audience -but whose Italian back¬ 
ground and Watergate impeachment 
role were subtly suited to the jxilitics of 
the moment -Carter swept to his ex¬ 
pected first-ballot nomination Hccausc 
Massachusetts, apparently confused on 
its vote count, at first abstained, the hon¬ 
or of putting Carter over the top fell fit¬ 
tingly to t)hio where Carter’s late pri¬ 
mary victory wiped out all lingeiing 
vestiges of a stop-Carter movement 


Before delegations switched their 
votes and Carter was declared the con¬ 
vention’s nominee by acclamation, he 
had rolled up 2,238'/? votes to 329^? for 
Udall, .300)^ for Brown, 57 for Wallace 
and 22 for Anti-Abortionist Ellen Mc¬ 
Cormack * ( here were few surprises m 
the preordained voting result~and. 
thus, no great display of emotion 

O n the convention’s last day, there 
were some tears in the Garden 
during the poignant, if a bit bi¬ 
zarre vice-presidential nomina¬ 
tion of Fritz Efaw, 29, who had avoided 

*lheic were voles for others. incliKlmg 19 
foi Church icn each tor Humphrey ami Henry 
Jackson anti mne fi»r I ictl Harris Among those 
gcitingone vote weic Kennedy, Cesar C'havtv and 
I ctiii Jawt'rvki 


the Viet Nam draft by living in e;(ile in 
London. Seconded by Ron Kovic. a 
paraplegic casualty of the war (“1 am 
the living dead”), Efaw made a plea for 
a broad amnesty for all Viet Nam.sW* 
vice evaders before withdrawing his 
name 

Later, the delegates gave more joy¬ 
ous emotions full rein, happily bouncing 
two beach balls high in the colorful hall 
while awaiting the nominees Fritz Mon¬ 
dale, normally a reserved, if witty, man, 
shook off the nervousness apparent at a 
morning press conference in which Car¬ 
ter had revealed his choice, and deliv¬ 
ered a punchy, shouting speech. 

’’Tonight we stand together as a par¬ 
ty.” he declared ”We stand together as 
a nation, united at long last. North and 
South, Georgia and Minnesota—one.” 


New York: Best Foot Forward 


As he watched defenseless delegates 
from the Democratic National Conven¬ 
tion strolling blithely along Eighth Av¬ 
enue near Times Sipiarc one night last 
week, a native New ’V'orker feared for 
their safety “1 kept wanting to shout to 
them to jump in a cab and get out of 
there.” he exclaimed ’’But then I no¬ 
ticed that the whole street was strange¬ 
ly quiet Most of the usual weird people 
weren't there ” 

Was that it’’ Or was it that—along 
with countless cops, cabbies, counter¬ 
men and other normally curmudgeonly 
denizens of Convention City—the mug¬ 
gers, pickpockets and pwstitutes who 
normally infest the area were on their 
best behavior'' To be sure, the lone Wal¬ 
lace delegate in the Texas delegation lost 
$500 to a mugger on a fashionable street 
bordering C entral Park late one night 
Some Oklahoma delegates had their 
Berkshire Motel rwois rifled, but as one 
of them said "It could have happened 


in any city ” An Ohioan chased a bur¬ 
glar trying to break into his car. caught 
him, and returned to find that his car 
had been towed away from its no-park¬ 
ing zone by police, he paid $75 to get it 
back 

On the other hand, a cabbie returned 
a $300 camera left by a photographer 
in a taxi, and cojis actually retrieved the 
trousers stolen from one delegate’s room, 
returning a wallet North Dakota Del¬ 
egate Bonnie Miller, 37. who had said 
on arrival, ”I feel like I’m going to a for¬ 
eign country,” reported at week’s end 
’’The city is full of families and people 
having fun. I’d just love to stay for a 
whole month ” Texas Delegate Glen 
Maxey. 24, and a friend, about to be 
turned away from the posh, 65th-flix)i 
Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center 
because they were coatless and ticicss. 
reminded the headwaiter that ’’your 
mayor told us we could go anywhere we 
wanted " The headwaiter smiled and. 


wonder of wonders, escorted them to a 
window table 

Paddy Goldman, a native working 
at the Sheraton as a convention hostess, 
marveled at the “amaz.ing atmosphere 
of friendliness in the city Everyone is 
talking to everyone else and being very 
helpful I'm actually sharing cabs with 
people' Now, when can you gel New 
■Yorkers to share cabs'.' I wonder if I’ll 
be doing it next week ” 

■ 

Despite the turmoil around Madison 
Square Garden and some key hotels, 
the city seemed to be under no strain 
as It handled the great event—in fact, 
it simply seemed to swallow it up. A 
few bUxks from the convention area, 
it was as if the 20,000 delegates, al¬ 
ternates, friends, relatives and sundry 
spear carriers were not even there It 
surely must have seemed that way, at 
least, to numerous barkeeps, conces¬ 
sionaires and other small businessmen, 
who had been anticipating a bonanza 
and were bitterly disappointed when 
none materialized. One cab driver was 
particularly irritated with the city for 
carting delegates around in buses “1 
got me a sack for all the money I was 
gonna make on this,” he complained. 
’’Now 1 gotta sell the sack to eat. Busi¬ 
ness IS terrible.” 

Whatever the account books ulti¬ 
mately say about the convention’s im¬ 
pact on New York, the city can enter 
the event as a distinct plus on the im¬ 
age ledger. On the final night of the con¬ 
vention. Texas delegates held up cards 
spelling out TEXAS THANKS NEW YORK 
CITY, and the rest of the crowd began a 
chant that must have been music to 
Mayor Abe Beame’s ears ”We love New 
York, we love New York.” 

Certainly, there were glimpses of the 
city’s seamy side—its grime and crime, 
high prices and low vices But the pic¬ 
ture that emerged more clearly was of a 
city that, for all the literature about its 
coldness, does seem to have a heart beat¬ 
ing somewhere in all that concrete. 


NORTH DAKOTA DELEGATE BONNIE MILLER (RIGHT) IN CENTRAL PARK 






HUMPHREY ADDRESSES THE CROWD 


Love for one whose lime had passed. 

Mondalc accused ihc Republican Ad- 
mimstralion of having "iried to para- 
ly/,e ihc moinenium for human justice 
in America that special Ameiican 
notion of fairness and compassion ' Me 
drew a thunderous reaction \«.iih his 
blunt charge ‘ We have just lived 
through the worst [xslitical scandal in 
American history and are now led by a 
President who pardoned the person who 
did It " Assailing f ord veUres and a 
"deadUK'k of Ameiican demixiacy," 
Mondale pledged that "the first thing 
we are going to do when President Car¬ 
ter is elected is to get this Government 
moving again " 

Before Carter strode down ;t flooi 
aisle amid standing cheers, delegates 
and 'I V viewers watched a skillful, ef¬ 
fective film, produced by Caiter's media 
director Gerald RalTshoon, that traced 
the candidate's lonely fight for the nom¬ 
ination through 19 months to its trium¬ 
phant finish The film even took humor¬ 
ous delight in cartoonists' fascination 
with Carter's ghstening toothy grin. 

But It was Carter's dramatic speech, 
delivered with his uniquely understated 
softness, barely pausing to let a |xiinl 
sink in. yet building in a gentle cadence 
to convey undertones of strong emotion, 
that befittingly clima.xed the conven¬ 
tion Carter had spent some 30 hours 
honing the speech, which was about 65ff 
wholly his own effort, fhe rest was most¬ 
ly the work of his top speech writer, Pat¬ 
rick Anderson Carter had used a tape 
recorder to practice his delivery Sur¬ 
prisingly populist in thrust, yet with 
bows to free enterprise and an appeal 
to patriotic pride, ttie speech elaborated 
on Carter’s now familiar campaign 
themes. 

1 “My name is Jimmy Carter and Tm 
running for President," he began in a jo¬ 


vial reminder of those days not long ago 
when everyone was asking, “Jimmy 
Who? Running for what’” Then, in a 
wholly attentive hall, he spoke of "a new 
mood in America. We have been shak¬ 
en by a tragic war abroad and by scan¬ 
dals and broken promises at home Our 
people are searching for new voices and 
new ideas and new leaders " Ameiivans 
have emerged from these ordeals, he 
added, as “idealists without illusions, re¬ 
alists who still know the old dreams of 
justice and liberty—of country and 
community " 

Carter ran through the I'Jcnurcrat- 
ic pantheon—f DR. Harry Truman, 
John Kennedy—and, in the new spirit 
of unity, restored Lyndon Johnson to the 
roll, calling him "a great-hearted lex- 
ari. who took oflicc in a tragic hour and 
who went on to do moic than any other 
President in this century to advance the 
cause of human rights ' Responding, 
delegates applauded the memory of 
L B J , whose tote in a tragic war was 
never mentioned 

Carter lauded the immigrants w'ho 
had helped build the parly, drawing a 
few smirks with his pronunciation of 
'I'ye-talians,'' but he scoied in attack¬ 
ing the Ford Administration "We have 
been governed by veto Uxi long." he said 
“We have suffered enough at the hands 
of a tired and worn-out Administration 
without new' ideas, without youth or vi¬ 
tality, without vision, and without the 
confidence of the American people.' Af- 
tt-.i "a time of lotmeni, he argued, "it 
IS now a lime for healing It is lime for 
the |x:ople to run the Government and 
not the other way around " Next year. 
C'aiier predicted, "we are going to have 
that new leadership, " adding in a fre¬ 
quent ad lib to his text "You can de¬ 
pend on It “ 

In an exliavagant passage that will 
be holly debated duting the campaign. 
Carter assailed an undefined "elite " 
I his unnamed "they." he charged, "nev¬ 
er stand in line Iwking for a job" when 


unemployment prevails, never lack a 
place to sleep when “a confused and be¬ 
wildering welfare system" fails, never 
suffer from inferior education, but send 
their children "to exclusive private 
schtxrls " Fhey benefit from “an unfair 
tax stiucturc - and light secrecy always 
seems to prevent reform ” Carter called 
the income tax system "a disgrace to 
the human race," promised reform, and 
vowed ‘ You can deivend on it " 

" fhe jxKir, the weak, the aged, the 
afllicted must Ise treated with respect 
and compassion and with love, " said 
( al ter, who then explained "I have spo¬ 
ken a lot of times this year about love, 
but love must be aggressively translated 
into simple justice " 

T ypically. ( arter went on to pledge 
that if he is elected in November, 
he will be "a President who is not 
isolated fiom the people, but who 
feels your pain and shares your dreams, 
and takes his si length and wisdom and 
courage fiom you I see an America on 
the move again, united, a diverse and 
vital and tolerant nation, entering our 
third century with pride and confidence 
- an America that lives up to the maj¬ 
esty of our ( onstitution and the simple i 
decency of oui (tcople This is the Amer- J 
ica we want 'This is the America we | 
will have " 

The Cartel rhetoric was general. 1 
moralistic, populist, a bit preachy. But . 
It carried a revivalist s ting of sincerity, 
and It had pro|x:lled him far in 19 
months on a tortuous campaign trail 
At any rale, as the Rev Martin l.ulher 
King Si ended the convention with a 
spirited Baptist benediction, and all the 
hall joined in a reminiscent rendition of 
We S/i(i// (hcrcowe. the Demtx;ralic soil 
111 Madison Square Garden was nour¬ 
ished by m;iny a delegate's mixed emo¬ 
tions of nostalgia over some proud bat¬ 
tles of the past, general happiness over 
the cm rent harmony and high hope for 
the fall campaign 
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The Straighiesi Arrow 


Toi (ive weeks Ixjfore the DcnnKral- 
ic ( imvention, ihc race for the vice-pres- 
identiai nomination had been run and 
rerun within the contines of Jimmy C ar- 
ler's methodical mind 

Cartel kepi his own counsel atxHil 
the result to the last Just before 8 30 
a.m on the day after his nomination. 
Cartel quietly slipixtd word of his choice 
to the Seciet Service, so that it could ai- 
rangc piotection Then Carter told his 
wife Rosalynn, who had specilically 
asked not to be infoi med any sooner be¬ 
cause she feared that she might not be 
able to keep the secret At 8 30, Carter 
pul through a call to the fancy Carlyle 
Hotel on Manhattan's Upper Cast Side 
"Would you like to run with me'" Car¬ 
ter asked Minnesota's Senator Wallet 
Frederick "I ni/’' Mondale, 48, needed 
no tune at all to think alviut his an¬ 
swer It was a quick, much relieved yes 
L'xcepl for the formalities, the Demo¬ 
crats had then 1976 ticket 

The vice-presidential choice is often 
a frantic afterthought, a decision argued 
out in the exhausted nominee's hotel 
suite in the small hours aftci the pres- 
tdcntial balU'ting has ended But Jimmy 
Carter, assured of his coiuention vic- 
loiy weeks beforehand, painstakingly 
canvassed some 40 national leaders for 
then suggestions ' He prepared prelim¬ 
inary lists, then dispatched his Atlanta 
contidant. Lawyer Charles Kirlxi, to in- 


■| week ( ailci S4nel he wimld pio^xise lhal fn 
luio xDnvcrHions tccess lo jilow ihc prcvuIcnUul 
noiiTHiec ahoLM lU days in decide *in a lunniiT^'. 
male sind ihcii rcLonsene lo laiify ihc choice 
»)i .illow llu' iX'iruKr.Uic Nalioiidl ComiTiiUee \o 
do so 



tervtew the possible choices (Tiwt, July 
12) Kirbo itHik along questionnaires 
"What IS the condition of your health'' 
Have you cvei had psychiatric or other 
treatment"' If divoieed, in what court'.''' 
And so on Kirbo asked about financial 
records, about any ixitential scandals in 
the backgiound lOne of Glenn's aides 
said It was like "filing a loan applica¬ 
tion with Household Tmance ) I hen 
Carter settled on seven finalists All weie 
from Congres,s Having run in the pri¬ 
maries on an anti-Washington theme. 
Carter needed a Mi Inside to go along 
with his Ml Guisidc image Among oth¬ 
er things, there will be both a new St>eak- 
cr of the House and Senate Majority 
l.eader next January, and Caitei under¬ 
stands the need for a gcxid working re¬ 
lationship with the Hill. 

Some suspected lhal Cartel's seaich 
was merely a publicity stunt—like Da¬ 
vid O Sel/nick's nationwide search for 
the peifeci Scarlett O'Hara- to enliven 
a convention that was otherwise a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. The evidence suggests, 
howevci, that Carter was honestly hxik- 
ing toi the candidate who best fulfilled 
his three ci ileria I) qualification lo set vc 
as President; 2) compatibility of views, 
and 3) legional or ideological balance 

N ew Jersey Congressman Peter Ro¬ 
dino, apparently never a serious 
contender, eventually look himself 
out of consideration, citing age (67) 
and eye trouble (piissible glaucoma) 
Senators Adlai Stevenson III of Illinois 
and Henry Jackson of Washington 
seemed to irail fiom the outset Aflei 
the June 8 primaiies Idaho Senaioi 
Trank C hurch appeared the likely favor¬ 
ite Tnlenng the primaries late. Chinch 
proved an ctfeclive campaigner, win 
ning in Nebraska, Oiegon. Idaho and 
Montana LJe had exix'rlise where Cai- 
lei was weakest, in foreign affairs But 
C hurch faded fast It is said that some 
fellow Senators advised against him and 
probably more important, Kiibo was not 
overly impressed with him 

Senator John Glenn's fortunes ap¬ 
parently were the next to rise, especial- 


FRANK CHURCH (LEFT), CARTER 
WITH EDIMUND MUSKIE (ABOVE) 
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MONDAIE GIVING ACCEPTANCE SPEECH .% 

A Ml. Inside foi Mr. Outside. 

ly after a suivey by Caitei Pollster Pal 
{ addcll showed him and Maine's Mus-' 
kie to be the most popular choices on ' 
one list of 14 txissible candidates Glenn . ; 
Mew to Plains, tia whcic he got along J 
famously with t ariei's family (he was , 
eighl-yeai-okl Amy s favorite) Hut his 
relative inexperience (IK months in the ■ 
Senalei and seeming malleability 
weighed against him 

Muskie had the obvious advantages 
of his distinguished tioveinincnl exiie- 
I icncc (17 years in the .Senate, two terms 
as Maine Goveinoi) and his Catholi¬ 
cism Cartel sensed trouble with Cath- ', 
olics. Muskie might help there 

When Trit/ Mondale made the pil- 
gi image to Plains - to whiit the ( hica- 
go l)cii/y NfH',' Peter l.isagor referred 
to as the tourt of St James" —Carter 
found himself immensely and uncxpecl-{^ 
cdly impressed Mondale, known as one ' ’’ 
of the most relleclivc and studious men 
in the .Senate, had ihoioughly back¬ 
grounded himself on Carter He made 
a point of reading Carter's autobiogra¬ 
phy H'hy Not the Best ', which he kid- 
dingly referred to last week as "the best 
book ever wiiiien " Although Mondale 
IS one of (he most liberal men in the Sen¬ 
ate, Carter found him undogmatic, prac¬ 
tical and ideologically as well as per¬ 
sonally compatible Carter was im¬ 
pressed that Mondale served on the 
Senate Tinance and Budget committees: 
that proved a distinct plus in the eyes 
of the Georgian, a trained engineer who 
relies heavily on concepts of planning 
and management. Unlike Muskie. Mon¬ 
dale is a new face, a new generation. 
What is more, as a friend points out; 
"He is an ideal choice in the post-Wa¬ 
tergate period. He is the world's straight- 
est arrow.’’ 




^ As the selection process neared an 
^&nd, Carter's campaign manager Ham- 
l^c-ilton Jordan smilingly told Timl; 
; •“Jimmy ordered a pair of dice sent up 
. to his room last night." That was a joke. 

of course, but the fact is that though Car- 
■‘;=ster prtxjeeded methodically, in the end, 
' as he said, “it was a subjective analysis” 
—a matter of chemistry He liked Mon¬ 
dale's intelligence, self-suflicicncy and 
dry humor. The earnestly handsome 
.i.'Mondale, like Carter, is a Protestant 
’ (Presbyterian), but as the Georgian said 
“1 can't balance a ticket all that many 
ways" 

Carter admitted he had been trou- 
y' bled that Mondale had aborted his early 
; presidential bid in 1974 on the grounds 
that he lucked the stomach for a long, 
grueling race He was the lirst man out 
on the track and the first one olT it In 
just SIX months in 1974, Mondale gave 
’ more than 100 siiccchcs, traveled near¬ 
ly 200.000 miles, visited .fl states and 
made image-building tups to Moscow, 
Pans and Israel -only to discover that 
no one seemed to care In the piesiden- 



AS A BABY IN MINNESOTA 


tial preference polls, he was getting the 
support of only of the voters, a fig¬ 
ure that put him. he wryly notes, "three 
percent behind 'don't know 

Worse yet. Mondale disliked the 
whole frantic htxtpla of running foi the 
presidency and the business of asking 
people to give him money Confessed 
Carter. "I had a slight feeling of resent¬ 
ment that I had worked hard, and he 
had not" (There was some irony in Car¬ 
ter's choosing the dropout over men like 
Jackson and Church, who had fought 
hard in the primaries) But the Geor¬ 
gian was persuaded by Mondale's ex¬ 
planation that he had simply assessed 
his campai^ realistically and conclud¬ 
ed it was going nowhere. 

The also-rans took the decision with 
good grace. Within minutes of his nhone 


call to Mondale, Carter called each of 
the others Said Muskie: “Aside from the 
frustration he created. I thought he han¬ 
dled it with dignity and without demean¬ 
ing any of us." Church joked that he 
had had an omen: “Lightning struck my 
house two days ago in Bethesda, and you 
know they say that lightning docsn t 
strike twice in the same place' John 
Glenn confessed regret, but smiled. "We 
finally found out who's going to mow 
my lawn this weekend Me,' 

I n the l)eni(x;rats' harmonious imxid. 
few objected to Mondalc Some 
Southerners were unhappy with the 
choice of a Northern liberal, but C ar- 
ter said he was reassured when the Al¬ 
abama and Georgia delegations ex¬ 
pressed their enthusiasm for Mondale 



WEDDING DAY, 1955 


Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley had 
been pushing Stevenson, but accepted 
Carter's choice warmly "I'm very hap¬ 
py with the ticket," said Daley “In Il¬ 
linois, it'll help" Basil Paterson, chaii- 
mai of the Caucus of Black DeimKi als, 
described the caucus as “overwhelm¬ 
ingly enthusiastic." 

When Mondale was le-elected to Ins 
second full term in the Senate in 1972. 
Hutiert Humphrey said “We are see¬ 
ing the beginning of a truly great na¬ 
tional career that can take Frit/ Mon¬ 
dale to the office that 1 long sought " 
After Mondale dropped out of the race 
in November 1974, he returned to Cap¬ 
itol Hill But he had not really aban¬ 
doned his interest in gaining higher of¬ 
fice. He was impressed by Carter 
—whom he hardlv knew 


Urged by some liberal Senate staff¬ 
ers to get back into the race after the 
Pennsylvania primary seemed to leave 
Carter with a clear held. Mondale said, 
“No, I've signed up with Berlitz for a 
aturse in Southern." 

During more than three hours of 
talks in Plains. Caricr and Mondale 
found they agreed on the basic issues, al¬ 
though the Georgian has generally 
walked the middle of the road, while 
the Minnesotan is a staunch liberal (his 
voting lecord last year received a 94'^( 
rating from the Americans for Demo¬ 
cratic Action—-the same as Hum¬ 
phrey's) Mondale has a leputaiion of 
being one of the leading supixirters of 
busing, but he and Carter even had a 
meeting ol minds on that touchy issue. 
Chixtsing his words carefully -and 



WITH MAYOR HUBERT HUMPHREY (1947) 

Help from the diaper hi igode. 


seeming to hedge his previous positions 
a bit—Mondalc says "1 have never been 
an adviKaic of busing for the purpose 
of achieving raeial balance But I have 
supported the courts in enforcing the 
law, which occ.isionally required bus¬ 
ing " That IS just abiiut what Carter has 
been saying all along 

Eager to please. Mondalc not only 
supplied C arter with copies of his in¬ 
come tax retuins for the past five years 
but also a leport from his dex-tor de¬ 
scribing his only ailment—a minor case 
of hypci tension (Carter referred the re- 
pttrt 10 Kirlx'i s perstmal phy.sician, who 
agreed that it did not indicate a serious 
problem ) 

As they talked. Carter was attract¬ 
ed by Mondale's deep concern for so¬ 
cial issues, a set of beliefs that leflect 
the hardy strain of {xipulism and reform- 
i.sni that grew up in America's North¬ 
ern plains Frederick Mundal, his great¬ 
grandfather, emigrated from Norway's 
Sogne Fjord in 1856 to become a home¬ 
steading faimcr in Minnesota The can¬ 
didate's father. Theodore Sigvaard Mon¬ 
dale. was a farmer and a land speculator 
who became a Methodist mirustei be¬ 
fore being wiped out in the '205 by a se¬ 
nes of misfortunes—including the Itmg 
and financially draining illness of his 
first wife. Before she died in 192,1. she 
mentioned that a goixi new wife for her 
husband would be Claribcl Cowan—a 



shoulders who had studied music al 
Northwestern University 

After a courtship conducted mainly 
by mail, the two were married in 1925 
and in lime had three sons C larence 
Mondale, 50 f ril/'s older brothei, is 
now a professor of American history at 
Cieorge Wasliiiigloii University in 
Washington, DC' Morton Mondalc, 41, 
IS an education official in Aberdeen,S D 
While brit/ was growing up in a suc¬ 
cession of hard-hit towns, the family had 
enough money - -but only barely "We 
lived in houses most jieople wiiuldn'l 
consider habitable." recalls Morion, 
"but I never consideicd myself (xkii " 

All during those years, farmers and 
storekeepeis m the small towns of Min¬ 
nesota were going hankrupl The Rev. 
Theodore Mondale fumed al what he 
felt were the injustices of the system, and 
his outrage had a lasting effect on his 
sons Mondalc—who is well known as 
a defender of the urban poor—also 
champions the farmer whenever he can. 
The Senator was further influenced by 
his iiarenls' dedication to the old-fash- 
loned virtues of hard work, frugality and 
compassion 

The senior Mondalc had other last¬ 


ing influences on his son "He would tell 
us, ’You only get spanked for lying or 
dishonesty.' ” the Senator recalls His fa¬ 
ther discouraged his sons from using to¬ 
bacco by forcing them to smoke two ci¬ 
gars—enough to make them wretchedly 
sick Alcohol was also banned in the 
Mondale household, bril/ Mondale still 
only smokes an occasional cigai. and 
two .Scotches amount to a bender 

I n high schixil. Mondale was known 
as "Cra/y l egs" for his exploits on 
the football field and celebrated for 
his rich lendition of OF Man River 
at the timore theater He was an in¬ 
tense young man. if an indifferent stu¬ 
dent. who had formed something called 
the Rcpublicral Party while still in tu¬ 
mor high 

To earn money to attend Macalester 
College in St Paul, Mondale worked as 
a pca-aphid inspector for the Green Cii- 
anl company in the town of Blue Earth 
It was at Macalester that Mondale first 
got involved with Hubert Humphrey 
and set his career on the course that 
was to carry him to the vice-presiden¬ 
tial nomination. 

Those were the days when Hum¬ 


phrey, Orville Freeman flat,erOovt^iJr 
and John F. Kennedy’s Secretary of Agy 
riculture). Karl Rolvaag (later Govef* 
nor) and others were struggling to ban¬ 
ish far-ieft-wingers and Communists 
from the newly merged Democratic- 
Farmcr-Labor Party Mondale helped ' 
out as one of the student volunteers 
known as ’’the diaper brigade." The lib¬ 
eral D F.L has been a powerful force 
in Minnesota politics since the late '40s. 

In 1948. aged 20 and still at Mac- 
alesler. Mondale helped Humphrey in 
his first Senate race, running Hubert's 
campaign in the normally Republican 
2nd District Humphrey won there by 
8.500 voles 

After Frit/’s father died, there was 
no money to keep him in college His 
plight was recalled by Mondale's father- 
in-law. Maxwell Adams, then chaplain 
at Macalester "Frit/ was called in by 
the financial officer of the college," says 
Adams, "and told, 'You owe $40 for the 
second semester' Well, he didn’t have 
$40 He went to professors he knew and 
they didn't have $40 either " So Mon¬ 
dale dropped out and went to Washing¬ 
ton as head of the student arm of the 
Americans foi Democratic Action 


Getting 1Q0% ol the Vote 


Befoic he received the Demaeralic 
viee-presidenlial nomination. Minne.so- 
la 'v Senaior Walter Mondalc came to 
lunch with TiMl editors and other .stall 
memhers to di.scu.ss Jiiiiiny Carter the 
vice presidenev and other issues 
Excerpts 

ON JIMMY CARTER: He is very bright 
He has done a lot of work, and 1 like 
the way he attacks problems Most pol¬ 
iticians, I regret to say, begin with polls 
and then back into a solution after 
they've analyzed what may be populai. 
and avoid what is unpopular At least 
in our discussions we talked about prob¬ 
lems first on their own merit One 
thing that appeals to llenuKTats he's 
shown a lot of courage on civil rights 
Here's a man who looks honest, Itxiks 
decent, hwks like he can manage, looks 
like he's not full of himself and looks 
like he's free He doesn't have any en¬ 
tangling interests that control him, and 
he just might be the jjerson to shake up 
that town IWashingtonI and make it 
work the way people want it to wot k 

ON SKEPTICISM ABOUT CARTER: Out¬ 
side the South, the border states and a 
few states in which he has campaigned 
heavily, like New Hampshire and may¬ 
be Pennsylvania, Carter is still not well 
known While the polls indicate that he 
has very strong appeal in a general 
sense. 1 think there is also a softness 
there that has to be dealt‘with, and 1 
think he underetands. I think that is 

» . t • r ... 'T'l . . 


test all of us They expect we are all 
liars and cheaters or abductors, and it 
takes a while for a new public (xirsoii- 
ality. particularly coming out of a unique 
environment, to sell himself 

ON CYNICISM ABOUT GOVERNMENT: 

The feeling that somehow- Government 
has gotten away from basic standards 
and integrity is very deep- and a feel¬ 
ing that there's a double standard for 
the iich and powerful People also feci 
that Government doesn't woik.and they 
need someone to make it responsive and 
make it respectful 

ON RONALD REAGAN: 1 here s not a hint 
of human justice, of social justice in his 
argument at all And I don’t think he is 
kxiked on as a symbol of integrity He's 
not tainted But I don’t think (leople feel 
the same about him in this regard of 
honesty and integrity and management 
as they do about Carter Reagan's an 
impressive performer, but what he says 
scares people 

ON GERALD FORD: If Ford is the nom¬ 
inee. I assume there are all kinds of 
games planned The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will be reporting good news 
Interest rates will drop dramatically 
Agreements of little significance will be 
promoted. Just all kinds of games that 
they can play But Ford's biggest 
problem is that 1 just don't think he is 
quite bright enough to be a good Pres¬ 
ident. A nice guy. but the nice just 


ON THE VICE PRESIDENCY: Carter said 
the problem has been that Presidents 
feel threatened by Vice Presidents They 
don't want to share the stage He said 
"I don't feel threatened that way and I 
don't believe 1 will I'm going to need a 
lot of help running Ihis Govern¬ 
ment" . I told Carter if it is a cere¬ 
monial job, I'm not interested 

ON BUSING: My position has always 
been not for busing as such but that I'm 
opposed to repeal of the 14th Amend¬ 
ment, which prohibits discrimination A 
sensitive Government would use its in¬ 
fluence to woik with the courts to 
achieve the elimination of discrimina¬ 
tion in ways that diminish the disrup¬ 
tion and tensions and the unnecessary 
busing Atlanta may be the example of 
how It should be handled They 
worked out a program in which there's 
minimum busing, but in which the black 
feels thoroughly comfortable. 

ON CIA AND FBI REVELATIONS: Those 
ba.stards down there lin Washington) 
have got to figure out that there are some 
rules in this society that they’re going 
to live with, along with everyone else. , 
They're going to tell the truth, they're 
going to obey the law, and they're go¬ 
ing to listen to people . But the idea 
that you can defend this nation within 
the Constitution, under the law. and tell ' 
the truth is still considered a sort of . 
childish, feminine position. 

I 

ON BEING PICKED FOR THE TICKET: £v- | 

erybody thinks it’s easy to be appoint- j 
ed. It’s the toughest of all. You have to ; 

oA* rtf tho voti* • T 




' director was none other than 

litihiphTey. 

Mcmdale spent a year there, then 
transferred to the University of Min¬ 
nesota, graduating in 1951. After two 
years in the Army, he returned to gel 
a law degree at the university. Mon¬ 
dale spent a year with Orville Free¬ 
man's prestigious Minneapolis law firm, 
then opened his own office with Harry 
MacLaughlin. a law school friend now 
a member of the state’s supreme court 
In 1958 Mondale helped manage Free¬ 
man’s successful campaign for a third 


term as Governor, and in May 1960, 
when the state's attorney general 
abruptly retired. Freeman appointed his 
old aide to the job. 

T hat November, Mondale won 
election to a full term as attorney 
general. He attracted some atten¬ 
tion outside Minnesota in 1962 
when he helped persuade 22 other slate 
attorneys general to join in a legal cru¬ 
sade. They endorsed a brief for the U.S 
Supreme Court supporting the claim by 
an indigent Florida convict named 


Clarence Earl Gideon. Gideon insisted 
that state courts should provide free 
counsel to those who could not afford 
their own lawyers. Gideon won his land¬ 
mark case. 

When Lyndon Johnson picked 
Humphrey for his running mate m 
1964. Mondale's career got another big 
btxKl At Humphrey's urging. Governor 
Rolvaag appointed Mondale to the va¬ 
cant Senate seat. Mondale easily won 
election in his own right m 1966 (cap¬ 
turing 54% of the vote) and re-election 
in 1972 (with 57%) His maiden speech 


WveNever Had Him at Home’ 


In coming weeks, visitors to Wash¬ 
ington, DC., who board a particular 
sightseeing bus may well be greeted by 
a tour hostess who will tell them about 
various points of interest—and then 
wind up by asking them to vote for her 
husband for Vice President of the U S 
Joan Mondale. 45, the Senator's quick¬ 
witted and sturdily self-possessed wife, 
works regularly for Washington Whirl- 
Around, a visitors’ service operated by 
her friend Ellen Proxmire, wife of the 
Wisconsin Senator “It’s so much fun,” 
says Mrs Mondale. ‘They’re all strang¬ 
ers I’m talking to, and that's what I’ve 
been doing all my political life I am 
really prepared for this job. ” 

The daughter of the chaplain at 
Macalester College (he is Presbyterian, 
while Mondale's father was a Methodist 
minister). Joan Adams was a freshman 
when Mondale was an upperclassman 
there. But, she says, he was such a “hot- 
shot political star” that he never noticed 
her They met on a blind date while he 
was attending law school at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota and became en¬ 
gaged 53 days later—a truly whirlwind 
courtship in view of the fact that Mon¬ 
dale was so involved at the lime in state 
politics that he saw her only once a 
week 

■ 

A history and art major, Joan later 
worked in Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
In 1972 she puulished Politics in Art, a 
book designed to show how artists deal 
with problems such as civil rights and 
poverty. For the past decade, she has 
served as a volunteer tour guide at the 
National Gallery of Art, and she be^n 
working as a professional guide with 
Mrs. Proxmire's outfit in 1974. 

The extra cash is needed. The Sen¬ 
ator makes only his regular salary of 
$44,600, plus some money for speaking 
appearances (his normal fee: $1,000). 
Like many other liberal politicians in 
Washington, Mondale sends his chil¬ 
dren to private schools. In Mondale’s 
case, all of the schools are integrated. 
Son Teddy, 18, is an avid dirt-track 
motcmcycle racer. Eleanor, 16, owns a 


palomino quarter horse named Sunny, 
and together they have won an impres¬ 
sive ariay of ribbons at horse shows Wil¬ 
liam, 14. is into football, tennis, wres¬ 
tling and lacrosse 

The Mondales live in an unpreten¬ 
tious old house that is still partially un¬ 
furnished. They rent out a spare bed¬ 
room to a college student, and the family 
cannot afford a separate home back in 
Minnesota Instead, they share a house 
in Afton with Joan’s parents About 
three weekends out of four, the Senator 
IS away politicking, but Joan says she is 
used to It "1 have my own life, a sep- 

JOAN MONOALE 



arale life," she notes. "We’ve never had 
him at home." 

The Mondales make the most of 
then lime together, going off in the 
spring to ski at Vail (before they were 
married, she made him promise to learn) 
and every summer to fish at a primitive 
hunting camp on Lake Elsie. Ontario 
At home in Washington, the Mondales 
live quietly—Joan has been known to 
shoo guests out of the house at 11 30 p m 
—and the Senator loves to preside over 
backyard barbecues "He's a very good 
ccxik,” Joan says, “and sometimes he 
bakes bread " Does she as well'* “Me’’" 
she asks in disbelief "Frit? did not 
marry me to write his speeches or to 
cook " 

Joan relishes her independence 
“Frit/ says I ne\er make a decision with¬ 
out consulting him He’s right 1 consult 
—and then do what 1 want to." When 
the Mondaies decided to buy a dog, the 
Senator said okay, so long as it was 
small, shori-haiied and male Joan came 
home with a female collie 

Joan recalls that at the time Frit/ 
withdrew from the race in 1974, “I had 
cleared my life I had resigned from vol¬ 
unteer boards, and I had organi/.ed my 
household so 1 would always he free to 
campaign, and there 1 sal in my best run- 
ning-for-Presidenl red suit and said to 
myself, “I am unemployed.' ” Now she 
IS planning to get out that red suit again 
- and she is already thinking how the 
wife of the Vice President could use her 
influence to help the arts. 

CHILDREN TEDDY, WILLIAM t ELEANOR 



was about the problems of world hunger. 

In the Senate Mondale gets things 
done not by gladhanding or arm twist¬ 
ing I 'l am uncomfortable asking peo¬ 
ple for things ') but by diligently doing 
his homework He was a main strate¬ 
gist for the pailially successful drive in 
1975 to limii filibustering in the Senate 
A tirin advocate of open government. 
Mondale was a key member of the com¬ 
mittee, chaired by Church, that last 
Apiil pioposed reforms to curb the e,\- 
eesscsofthc C IA and the rtit 

Mondale is ptimarily known for his 
devotion to easing the plight of the ne¬ 
glected and the disadvantaged ' I’ve 
spent a lot of time sulTering ovci hu¬ 
man rights, and I've had some notions 
based on my persiinal life.” he says 
"There’s just millions of kids in this 
country that arc utterly destroyed be¬ 
fore they have a chance I think it’s the 
most costly, unfair, outrageous thing 
that happens in Ameiica ’’ To gel a bet- 
tci feeling for the problems of the de¬ 
prived. Mondale has marched with 
C csai Chavez’ United I arm Workers, 
visited Indians in the West and l-.ski- 
mos in Alaska, and—with his wife 
gone on a welfaie diet fora week 
ITying to convert his concerns into 
legislation. Mondale has established an 
impressive lecoid in the Senate Now 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on C hildien and 'Youth. Mondale spon¬ 
sored a comprehensive child develop¬ 
ment piogram in 1971. which would 
have provided S2 I billion for health 
care, luiliilional aid and educational 


assistance for preschool children. The 
bill containing his plan was vetoed by 
Richard Nixon. 

Remembering his own problems. 
Mondalc has worked to help deserving 
students afford a college education 
In particular, he has tried to ease the 
pli^i of middle-income families by 
making more of them eligible for fed- 
eially backed student loans for college 
Now chairman of the Senate's Subcom¬ 
mittee on Social Security Financing, 
Mondalc sponsored the plan that pro¬ 
vides automatic cost-of-living increases 
for recipients of the benefits. 

C arter would certainly go along 
with Mondale's general approach 
to these programs, and there is 
general agreement between the 
two on a number of other basic issues 
that aie bound to arise during the cam¬ 
paign I ike Carter. Mondale is in favor 
of tax reform to help the poor and the 
middle class. (Mondalc s[x>nsorcd the 
$.I5-pci-ta\payer and dependent in¬ 
come tax cut that benefited millions of 
Americans last April 15) Both men 
would oppose building the B-l strategic 
bornlier (total cost when fully deployed 
J22 billion) until more lest results aie 
in, but both would keep up research and 
development funding for the program 
Both men have paid far more attention 
to domestic concerns than foreign pol¬ 
icy They basically feel that detente 
should be continued, although they ad¬ 
vocate a tougher stand by the U S F.ach 
believes the nation should strive to cre¬ 


ate stronger tics with the Third World. 

In other areas. Carter and Mondale 
will have to iron out some dilferences. 
The Senator, for example, favors break¬ 
ing up vertically integrated oil compa¬ 
nies (those that not only pump oil but 
ship it. refine it and retail it as well); 
the Governor dives not. There is a mild 
difference on the right-to-work law: 
Mondale opposes it. while Carter does 
not, although he says that if Congress 
passed a bill changing the law he would 
sign it Abortion is a more difficult sub¬ 
ject for the two men Carter supports 
the present system of legalized abor¬ 
tions, while saying that he would do 
everything within his power to sponsor 
programs that would eliminate unwant¬ 
ed pregnancies Mondale admits that he 
has not made up his mind on abortion. 
Says he "I realize that doesn't satisfy 
anybody Tm not satisfied with my own 
position—but it docs trouble me '' 

Mondale, once the reluctant cam¬ 
paigner, let It be known that he intends 
to give the campaign everything he has 
He acknowledges, ' I'm not the world’s 
best speaker, ” and the fact is that his 
high-pitched voice can be irritating Yet 
twelve hours after Carter pul him on 
the ticket, he did a bcliei than cred¬ 
itable job in his acceptance speech, with 
an impassioned Humphreyesque plea 
for a return to the old-fashioned virtue 
of compassion It was a sermon that he 
began to learn nearly half a century ago 
from a populist Methodist minister and 
a proud woman in the .small, stricken 
towns of Minnesota 



YOUNG WITH SON ANDY JR. IN NEW YORK 
Amen (oTfSe hlaci bhhoo. 


Carter’s only campaign Dent 


No sixmer had Jimmy Carter an¬ 
nounced his vice-presidential choice 
than he and Fritz Mondale met with 90 
black clergymen in New York Georgia 
Congressman Andrew Young, 44, an or¬ 
dained Congregationalist minister, told 
the group that it was no accident that 
Carter is in tune with blacks An¬ 
nounced Young- "By the grace of God, 
Jimmy’s next-door neighbor was a black 
bishop ” Responded the ministers 
' Amen'" Continued Young "From the 
early days of his life, he had to watch 
that bishop drive his long black Pack¬ 
ard by his house ” "Amen.” "His father 
and the bishop used to have prayer meet¬ 
ings together” "Amen.” “In a myste¬ 
rious way. the Lord gets his things to¬ 
gether.” "Amen.” 

And Andy Young does a pretty gixxl 
job of getting things together for Jimmy 
Carter Asked recently to whom he owes 
anything politically. Carter replied with 
a list of one. Young The Congressman 
serves as Carter’s liaison with black 
leaders—both politicians and ministers 
He also regularly reassures white liber¬ 
als who are skeptical about Jimmy. Be¬ 
yond that, Carter consults Young on 
many key decisions. Now Young will 


help in a nationwide drive to registei 
more blacks as voters, with *he aim of 
turning them out massively for Carter 
on Election Day 

Young claims that he and Carter 
seek the same goal of a rejuvenated 
South restored to its proper importance 
in national politics But he did not al¬ 
ways hold so lofty a view of Jimmy As 
a veteran of the civil rights movement, 
he had thought that “nothing good could 
come out of southwest Georgia,” and felt 
that Carter came from the “meanest 
cracker country there is ” But Carter’s 
mother Lillian, whom Young met in 
1970, smoothed the way to a meeting of 
minds. Young was impressed by the fact 
that she joined the Peace Corps at the 
age of 68. Later, he ran into Carter in a 
black restaurant, when Carter was cam¬ 
paigning for Governor. Young noted 
that the candidate not only shook hands 
with the prominent diners but also went 
into the kitchen to press the flesh with 
the cooks and dishwashers. 

When Carter was elected Governor, 
he started phoning Young for advice. 
Because he had been associated closely 
with Martin Luther King Jr., Young 
considered himself a political liability. 



RUTH STAPIETON WITH CAST OF PIPPIN 


JIMMY'S MOTHER A AUNT IN NEW YORK 


Marching Through Manhattan 


StiH, he says today, “Jimmy openly al¬ 
most -flaunted his association with us." 
Young was impressed by the way Car¬ 
ter added blacks to the state board of re- 
^nts, the real estate commission, the 
pardons and paroles board When Car¬ 
ter decided to run for President, Young 
madea limited commitment He favored 
Humphrey, but he was willing to sign 
on through the Florida primary in hopes 
of slopping George Wallace there. 

Young personally urged other lib¬ 
eral candidates to stay out of the Flor¬ 
ida race and give Carter a chance to 
win in a head-on contest with the old 
segregationist He stumped the state and 
helped garner 70^''?' of the black vote for 
Carter—enough to give him his victory 
margin over Wallace By then, Jimmy 
Carter had convinced Young that he 
could go all the way. Though Carter has 
not taken all the slock liberal positions. 
Young feels that blacks are instinctively 
sympathetic to him. “Jimmy doesn’t 
need that much advice about black is¬ 
sues." says Young “His childhcxxl was 
with blacks He knows the poverty of 
rural Southern (leople firsthand We've 
had the kind of experience in Georgia 
that is practically unmatched anywhere 
else in the world Atlanta is the only 
place where a banker or a big business- 
marf and a welfare mother might end 
up at the same cocktail party " This con¬ 
trasts, adds Young, with the "adversary" 
style of politics in the North “We have 
a black-white partnership in Atlanta. In 
the North, liberals want to solve prob¬ 
lems for blacks ' 

Like Carter, Young is a product of 
the emerging biracial South Son of a 
New Orleans dentist, he graduated from 
Howard University and Hartford 
tConn.) Theological Seminary and was 
a minister m several Georgia and Al¬ 
abama Congregational churches In the 
l%0s he became a deputy of King, and 
negotiated desegregation with white au¬ 
thorities in various communities Elect¬ 
ed to Congress in 1972 from an Atlanta 
district with a white majority, he is the 
first black Georgia Congressman since 
Reconstruction Some fellow blacks in 
Congress criticise him for not being mil¬ 
itant enough, but he prefers compromise 
to confrontation .Says he- “You don't get 
anything by demanding the whole world 
at the lop of your lungs " 

If Carter is elected. Young could 
probably have almost any job he wants, 
and some people say he aspires to be 
U.S Ambassador to the United Nations 
But he professes to be content where he 
is. When Carter's stubborn streak 
erupts. Young figures, he can smooth 
things over for him on Capitol Hill A 
member of the House Rules Committee. 
Young likes to plot strategy and work 
behind the scenes to make Government 
more responsive “To me. it's a wonder- 
ftil ^me to get that big bureaucracy 
moving." His ultimate goal, he says, is 
to become Speaker of the House. Few 
{people in or out of Congress would call 
that an imoossible dream 


I’m not a city person I'm a country 
hick. 

—Lillian Carter 

There are no hicks in America any 
more 

- Lenny Bruce 

.Anyway, not the Carters of Geor¬ 
gia 1 he family seemed just as much at 
home on the sooty sidewalks of New 
York as on the red clay of Plains. They 
attended plays and parties, shopped at 
Bonwii's and Bergdorfs. held a family 
dinner at Mamma Leone's, munched 
pastrami and corned beef at a delica¬ 
tessen. rode the Staten Island ferry and 
the Circle Line around Manhattan and 
artfully revealed and concealed them¬ 
selves as the press and crowds of cu¬ 
rious, friendly people dogged their 
every step It was almost as if the Car¬ 
ters were throwing a parly and New 
York was invited 

J immy's molhei, "Miss Lillian," 
gave a continuous round of in¬ 
terviews. "1 don’t mind the ques¬ 
tions at all." she confessed "I like 
them a lot." A little too much perhaps 
for her son's taste. She offered a novel 
account of how he first declared his in¬ 
tention of seeking the presidency. Clad 
only in his shorts one night in 1973, 
he put a foot on her bed and started to 
speak "Take your foot off the bed," 
Miss Lillian commanded When Jimmy 
said that he would run for President 
and win. she thought he must be jok¬ 
ing. Then she spotted a telltale sign. 
“Jimmy has a vein in his forehead that 
throbs and throbs when he’s excited. 1 
saw that vein was really working, so 1 
knew he was serious." 

Miss Lillian was also free with ad- 
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choice was Minnesota Governor Wen¬ 
dell Anderson, chairman of the platform 
committee "He's s<i giKid-looking." she 
explained "He speaks so good and han¬ 
dles himself so well ” After addressing 
the Gray Panthers, an organization for 
promoting the cause of older people, she 
said Jimmy should help senior cili/ens 
if he IS elected "I want him to get 
into that because I m gellin' old so fast “ 
(.She IS 77 ) 

Miss Lillian became a reporter her¬ 
self for Georgia's Columbus Ledyer (circ 
30,000) She recorded her impressions 
on tape, which were then phoned to the 
paper and put in print On meeting Jane 
Fonda, she reported saying. "Jane, may¬ 
be the reason we're getting along so 
beautifully is that we're both so conlnv 
versial " She described her reaction to 
the convention. "You know 1 .fell it was 
a sacred thing I was looking at “ 

Jimmy's wife Rosalynn was every- 
wheie—from convention hall to caucus 
meetings to a black women's press con¬ 
ference At a luncheon s(X)nsored by a 
group of New York professional wom¬ 
en. she explained that she had earned 
her husband's professional resiKxrl when 
she kept the books for the family pea¬ 
nut business. "Jimmy asked me How's 
this doing'?’ and 'How's that doing*' So 
I became an adviser to him " 

It was her choice, she insisted, to 
work so hard in the campaign "If Jim¬ 
my had told me to go out and campaign 
every day, I'd have stayed at home " She 
had sal in on all the vice-presidcnlial in¬ 
terviews and then spent some time alone 
with each of the wives “Irankly. I want¬ 
ed to see if we were compatible, and if I 
liked them. Well, there was not one that 
I didn't like “ If Jimmy is elected and 
they move to Washington, she said, they 
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public school syslcnn. which is almost en¬ 
tirely black, if “the security thing can 
be worked out" Said Mary llurtig. a 
Udall delegate from Philadelphia- “That 
really blew my mind. Wow! The Pres¬ 
ident's little girl in a city public school 
What a fine example!" 

The three Carter sfins- Jack, Chip 
and JefiT—and their wives filled in foi 
Jimmy at some of the 300 functions to 
which he was invited They easily 
barged into the bash thrown by Rolling 
Stone, while such luminaries as Bella 
Ab/ug, Warren Beatty and Lauren Ba¬ 
call waited futilcly in line outside The 
brothers devoted two hours every morn¬ 
ing to meeting the press - no arduous ex¬ 
ercise since the same questions were 
asked over and over again 

Aside from Jimmy, no Carter re¬ 
ceived more attention than Amy, though 
she did not invariably bask in it .She 
lapsed into silences and pouts after iixi 
many microphones were thrust into her 
face and tiKi many inquiries weie made 
that would insult the intelligence of any 
normal eight-year-old Did she like the 
convention ' “Not much ” Was she 
thrilled to be in the hall where her fa¬ 
ther would be nominated for the pres¬ 
idency? “Nope ■■ At a pier party for del¬ 
egates, she resixinded to questions aUiiii 
how she felt by saying. “I’m not going 
to tell you ■■ 

She had a better time when her 
mother took her to Cential Park “Say 
cheese," Rosalynn reminded Amy as she 
clambered up on the lap of a statue of 
Alice in Wonderland On the way back 
to the hotel, she spotted a playground 
and asked Mom to stop. 1'hen for a few 
carefree moments, while her long blonde 
hair flashed in the sunlight, she cavort¬ 
ed with other kids—^mostly blacks, like 
her classmates in Plains—on Ihe swings 
and slides 

A t dawn on Tuesday, Jimmy’s sis¬ 
ter Ruth Stapleton flew to Atlan¬ 
tic C'lty to promote her b(x>k The 
Gift of Inner Healing .Sales lately 
have been runntiig at 4,()00 copies a 
week, Ruth signed autographs and chat¬ 
ted with about 200 people who were 
standing in line at the C hristian Book¬ 
sellers Association convention (see Rt- 
IIGIONI Then she flew back to New 
■Vork and the intrusion of (xilitics She 
received letters addressed 'Jimmy’s Sis¬ 
ter" oi ' f-aith Healer. Plains. Cia ’ 

Though he enjoyed himself in New 
Yoik, ’Younger Biother Billy, 39.seemed 
to yearn for the serenity of Plains He 
mainly roamed the Americana Hotel, 
beer planted firmly in hand, socializing 
with one and all He joked that while 
Jimmy would apjieal to the temperance 
people, he would win the votes of the 
drinking classes. Billy, however, lost a 
case of beer by betting that Congress¬ 
man Peter Rodino would be his broth¬ 
er’s vice-presidential choice. But then he 
won a case by wagering against the se¬ 
lection of Senator John Glenn. ‘‘1 have 


THI PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 

New Lineup, New Ball fiame 

In politics when something is born, something must die That is what has hap¬ 
pened to the Democratic Parly. 

An era ended last week It was an era that began with the assassination of John 
Kennedy, setting back the political clock and, for eleven years, giving us rejects for 
Piesidcnl iJohnson and Nixon) and denying the middle generations—educated, 
aware, pragmatic - then rightful heritage Some Democrats insist that Jimmy Car¬ 
ter’s ascendancy represents an even greater change--lhal half a century of political 
innovation, a periixJ that transformed America, ended in New York. 

There was a melancholy remindci of the change only a month ago, when 
James A. Farley was buried outside New York City Farley, who as Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt’s political virtuoso hcl|x;d create nuxlern ixilitics and government, was ab¬ 
sent from the national convention for the first time since 1924 

Jimmy Roosevelt, the youth who hclired his crippled father to the inaugural 
stand in the dark days of 1933, was an agtng. unrecognized figure one morning last 
week, scaiching for the entrance to Madison Square Gaiden. surprised when some¬ 
one greeted him tn the crowd Thomas C Tommy the Cork ”) Corcoran, an F.D.R. 
wonder boy, was reixirtcd by the ncwspatiers to be in New York as the escort of 
the convention's chan woman, Lindy Boggs And somebcKly looked around the 
room at a party given by Arthur .Schlesinger RiKisevcIl historian. Stevenson par¬ 
tisan and Kennedy aide, and remarked, "Ah, we have here all the best minds of 
the ’60s ■ 

Jim Rowe, a New l')eal While House aide and parly workhorse for Truman, Ste¬ 
venson. Kennedy, Johnson and Humphiey. got a flixsi pass and wandeied out 
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among the delegates while Hubert gave his short speech “It’s his last hurrah," 
thought Rowe to himself as he watched his friend on Ihe podium and surveyed the 
unfamiliar faces around him. Then, he had another thought ' It is the last hurrah 
for all of us" 

There wete still a few in the delegate ranks w ho leminded Ihe nation of the 
past Chicagos mayor. Richard Daley, presided ovei the Illinois contingent But 
he and eveiylxidy cl.se knew the political actuarial tables were about to expiie on 
him I he new deleg.ites who came down the aisles stopped, looked and snapped a 
picture or twoofthe wixilly mammoth of Democratic legend 

Clark Clifford, who helped engineer the great Truman victory of 1948, stayed 
home in Washington From his quiet office overUxiking the While House, he de¬ 
scribed the Carter phenomenon as "the second ixjlilical miracle of this century" 
( Iruman's triumph over Dewey being the first) But not a miracle of chance, Clif¬ 
ford insisted, a miracle of planning and perspicacity The politics of want—learned 
during the New Deal and Fair Deal, turned into Ihe New Frontier and Great Society 
—was no longer pertinent “New generation coming," said Clifford 

The Lyndon Johnson crowd -Carpenter, Moyers, Califano— were around the 
hall But they were on the edges of the event, more observers than participants. 
Larry O’Brien, as skillful and engaging a pol as ever ran the party, spent mf«t of 
his time in his 20th-flix>r office above the Garden negotiating a merger of the Amer¬ 
ican Basketball Asstxrialion and the National Basketball Association, of which he 
is commissioner The faint strains of Happy Days floated up to his office from the 
bands on the street. He Uxikcd down and saw the people surge into the arena. He 
knew' how far away it now all was “New hall game." he mused. 

Both political birth and death were handled gently by the soft-voiced Geor¬ 
gians and their followers The old order was hailed, but not renewed. The Carter del¬ 
egates were calm, but unyielding. When it was over, they look the Democratic 
Parly power with them and they installed it not in Washington, but in Atlanta, 
from w here they will fashion a new political future. 



■York," said Billy, "and since I’ve been 
here I haven't seen anything bad." 

Togetherness was not practiced by 
the Carters in New York; most of the 
time they went their individual ways, 
each contributing to the campaign mo¬ 
saic. But one night the family decided to 
dine together at Mamma Leone s. Jim¬ 
my explained: “21 isn’t my style ” While 
others in the family plowed through the 
meal. Jimmy and Rosalynn danced to 
the strains of a guitar and a tambourine- 
snapping singer. At the Carters’ request, 
the musicians rendered Baby Face Miss 
Lillian asked the restaurant photogra¬ 


pher to take a family portrait. When the 
clan failed to pay attention, she com¬ 
manded: "Everyone turn around for the 
camera." They did as they were told, in¬ 
cluding the man who was abtiut to be 
nominated for President 

On their one Sunday in New York. 
Jimmy. Rosalynn and Amy attended a 
morning service at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church While Amy was 
distracted by fans stored in the pew, 
her parents sang lustily, and their 
voices seemed to rise even higher dur¬ 
ing one hymn, appropriately titled Blesx- 
ed Assurance 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Trying to Shift the Spotlight 


Soon after Jimmy Carter clinched 
the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion, Gerald Ford telephoned him at his 
Americana Hotel suite The President 
congratulated Carter, and teasingly 
asked about his choice for Vice Pres¬ 
ident iCarter would not tell him.) Then 
Ford expressed his hope that the pres- 
tdential race would be high-toned 

The President watched little of the 
convention on television But he did read 
a special summary of each day's events, 
and it was clear that he was doing his 
best to draw attention away liom the as¬ 
sembled Demix;rats in New York 

As Ford's While I louse week began, 
he greeted membeis of the Washington 
police department and the I iti who had 
pulled oft two spectacular fake fencing 
operations In Nith cases they set up 
stoiefronts and posed as hoods to buy 
stolen gexxis and then arrest the thieves 
(.vt'cTlil Law) The first operation was 
known as '’the Sting" and the second as 
G Y A . for "Ciot Ya Again " Tuesday 
evening Fiird flew to the All-Star base¬ 
ball game in Philadelphia, keenly aware 
that ABC's televised broadcast of the 
game was expected to outdraw nhc's 
and CBS's convention coverage (Indeed, 


ABC dominated the evening with a rat¬ 
ing of 27 1, compared with nbc's 5 4and 
CBS's 5 9 ) Despite his reputation for be¬ 
ing poorly coordinated. Ford accurately 
tossed out two balls, one with his right 
hand, one with his left 

Wednesday morning Ford under¬ 
went his semiannual physical e.xamina- 
iion, and White House Physician Dr 
William Lukash pronounced him in ' ex¬ 
cellent health " Later, to celebrate her 
husband's 63rd birthday, Betty Ford 
took him to the jxjsh F rcnch restaurant 
SansSouci The rare public lunch proved 
to be a huge headache for the Secret Ser¬ 
vice but a field day for reporters (four 
of them feasted at a nearby table) Ford 
downed two martinis and a chefs sal¬ 
ad. his wife sipped gin-and-tomcs and 
ale rXiver sole The lab came to $25,36. 
and Betty Ford picked it up 

On Thursday, Fold began three 
hours of talks over two days with vis¬ 
iting West German Chancellor Helmut 
.Schmidt, discussing nmo's southern 
flank. Communism in Western turope 
and the world economic situation 
Schmidt urged the President to resist 
pressures to withdraw U S trtxips from 
buro|ie. On Friday I on' went to Bal¬ 
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timore to visit Schmidt aboard the 
square-rigged West German ship Gorch 
Fock. 

Ford also took one important step 
designed not to generate publicity but 
to improve it. Plagued by squabbles 
among his staff and an image as a weak 
leader. Ford shook up his publicity op¬ 
eration. Swedish-born Margita White, 
39, taciturn director of the While House 
Office of Communications, was nomi¬ 
nated to a seven-year term on the Fed¬ 
eral Oommunicaiions Commission. The 
President replaced her with David Ger- 
gcn. 34. a former Nixon speechwriter 
and highly regarded special counsel to 
Ford, and made it clear that the Office 
ofC ommumcations would wield consid¬ 
erably more power, it is expected to grow 
from half a dozen professional staffers 
to as many as 20 

Gcrgen, who joined the Nixon 
White House in 1971, was brought in to 
impiove coordination among Adminis¬ 
tration spokesmen He will also contin¬ 
ue to fierform a delicate but important 
role - - helping to sharpen the President's 
public statements Ford, an uninspiring 
orator, has generally depended for his 
texts on his old friend and former con¬ 
gressional assistant, Robert Hartmann, 
Counsellor to the President and his chief 
speechwriter Some critics have found 
Hartmann’s drafts to be thin and full 
of platitudes Gergen is expected to 
upgrade presidential pronouncements, 
though he will still not have direct au¬ 
thority ovei Hartmann 

Narrow Margin. If Hartmann was 
a bit nervous about Gergeii's expanded 
rote. Press Seci clary Ron Nessen was a 
bit defensive about the newly fortified 
communications office Some newsmen 
have harshly often unfairly, criticized 
Nessen -an cx-TV news.corresixmdeni 
for NBt - fot his lack of knowledge 
about While House thinking: some Re¬ 
publicans have accused him of under¬ 
mining Rogers Morion. Ford's cam¬ 
paign director, whose tendency to put 
his fool in his mouth has sometimes 
made it difficult for the While House to 
support him But Gergen insisted that 
his appointment was not designed to un¬ 
dercut anybody 

As Gergen put it to Time's Strobe 
Talbott. “We’ve all been concerned that 
the President’s record, what he stands 
for and his vision for what he wants to 
do have not been getting through to the 
American public. This reorgan i/aiion is 
an attempt to make the entire White 
House more professional in getting those 
messages acioss." Gergen's big problem, 
of course, is that the G.O P Convention 
is only three weeks off, and his boss still 
leads Challenger Ronald Reagan for the 
presidential nomination by an exlieine- 
ly narrow margin. At week's end Rea¬ 
gan won Utah's 20 delegates and l ord 
completed his sweep of Connecticut's 35 
According to Time's latest reckoning, 
with 1.130 voles needed to win the nom¬ 
ination, Ford has 1,108 delegates and 


CRIME 

Escape from an 
Earthen Cell 

In 90° heat one afternoon last week, 
the yellow school bus lumbered along 
the flat roads near the small San Joa¬ 
quin Valley farm community of Chow- 
chilla, 150 miles southeast of San Fran¬ 
cisco At the Dairyland Union School, 
Driver Frank Edward Ray Jr., 55, 
picked up 31 children who had just fin¬ 
ished their six-week summer program 
Ray dropped off five of them and still 
had several slops to go when he noticed 
a white van on the road ahead and 
slowed down to swing around it. 

Three while men wearing nylon 
stocking masks leaped out, one of them 
waving two guns, and ordered Ray to 
stop. Two of them boarded the bus, 
drove it into Bcrenda Slough, a dry ditch 
off the road, and steered it into a thick¬ 
et of bamboo. The gunmen then herded 
the driver and the 26 children—aged 5 
to 14—into two vans When that was 
done, the three men drove off with their 
terrified captives Thus began a bizarre 
and. at week's end, still unexplained kid¬ 
naping that riveted the nation’s atten¬ 
tion for 36 hours. 

Chilling Theories. The abduction 
was staged at 4" 15 p.m , and it was short¬ 
ly afterward that Dairyland Superinten¬ 
dent Lee Roy Tatom began receiving 
calls from parents saying, "Hey, the lit¬ 
tle guy isn’t home yet " Assuming that 
the bus had broken down, Tatom sent 
people out to check the route They 
found nothing, and Tatom, now thor¬ 
oughly concerned, called police. Not 
until 7:30 did a local pilot sight the bus. 
hidden in the slough. Police sped to the 
site and found the bus deserted; the only 
real clues were two extra sets of tire 
tread marks near by. Concern turned 
to alarm. 

In the next hours, local and state po¬ 
lice scoured the area. KBI agents, alert¬ 
ed to a possible kidnaping, began pour¬ 
ing in, interviewing the parents of the 
19 girls and seven boys who had van¬ 
ished. Two California highway patrol 
helicopters joined the biggest search in 
the stale's history. 

As the hours ticked by with no leads, 
two chilling theories were formulated. 
Reporters wondered if the infamous Zo¬ 
diac killer, who has claimed responsi¬ 
bility for 37 unsolved California mur¬ 
ders and is still loose, might be involved. 
The other notion was that somebody had 
been inspired by a thriller written 18 
years ago by Hugh Pentecost, The Day 
the Children Vanished. Pentecost’s tale 
describes the disappearance of a station 
wagon full of pupils. In his story, kid¬ 
napers load the wagon onto a large truck 
and take the children to a remote barn. 
The abduction is a ruse to draw people 
away from the local bank. 
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ed several other suggested motives for 
the bus hijacking They found it incon¬ 
ceivable that Ed Ray, a kindly, well- 
liked man who had been driving buses 
in Chowchilla for 26 years and had 
hauled many of the parents of the miss¬ 
ing children, could be involved. Police 
also discarded the notion that a lone psy¬ 
chopath could control 27 captives. There 
was nothing to indicate that somebody 
bearing a grudge was responsible. Final¬ 
ly, police concluded that no ransom de¬ 
mand was likely to be received. In 
Chowchilla, a town of 4.550 in the midst 
of citrus orchards, dairy farms and fields 
of grain and cotton, the average income 
is $9,000 and few can be considered 
wealthy That left only one reasonable 
theory a terrorist organization had 
seized the bus to publicize its demands 

Around 7.30 the following evening, 
24 hours after the empty bus had been 
found, a startled watchman at a gravel 
quarry near Livermore, 100 miles north¬ 
west of Chowchilla, saw a bedraggled 
group-—all in their underwear--ap- 
proaching him. The kidnaping victims 
had been found, and all were well. 

The tale they told offered no clues 
to a motive for the crime The three kid¬ 
napers had driven their captives for 
some eleven hours, arriving at 3 30 a.m. 
at the quarry Throughout the trip the 
men rarely spoke At the quarry, the 
men backed their vans up to a 3-fl.-wide 
opening in the ground. Covering both 
the hole and the back of the vans with 
a tarp, they ordered the children to de¬ 
scend into the entryway, asking each of 
them his name and age and taking a 
trinket or a piece of clothing from each 
as they passed into the darkened en¬ 
trance The narrow tunnel led down to 
an old moving van buried six feet un¬ 
der the ground as part of a landfill proj¬ 
ect after World War II; it was 25 ft long. 
8 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, and had two white 
plastic ventilation pipes coming out of 
its sides and up to the ground. The pris¬ 
oners found the subterranean chamber 
had been stocked with mattresses, bed¬ 
spreads, Cheerios, potato chips and 
water. 

Cries for Mama. The men gave 
Ray a flashlight, then sealed off the en¬ 
try hole with two steel plates. The air 
quickly grew fetid and hot, and suffo¬ 
cation became a real possibility. “There 
was a lot of crying and calling for 
Mama, ” Ray recalled afterward. Des¬ 
perate, Ray and the seven boys piled 
up mattresses and, with great effort, 
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hours after first entering the pit, they 
squeezed out. Two hundred yards away 
they found the watchman, who alerted 
the police. 

At 3;55 the next morning, a red, 
while and blue Greyhound bus escorted 
by two highway patrol cars wheeled into 
Chowchilla with the 26 weary pupils and 
their driver. A couple of hundred joy¬ 
ous parents, friends and reporters greet¬ 
ed them with cheers, whistles and ap¬ 
plause. Meanwhile, the police issi^ 
bulletins for three white males traveling 






Catch As Catch Can 

A Washington. D.C.. plainclothes 
policewoman contended that Louisiana 
Democratic Congressman Joe Waggon- 
ner Jr. drove up in his car and offered 
to pay her $50 for an oral sex act Utah 
Democratic Congressman Allan Howe 
allegedly approached two Salt Lake City 
police decoy prostitutes and promised 
them $20 if they would show him "a lit¬ 
tle fun" at their place Former Judge 
(and failed Nixon Supreme Court nom¬ 
inee) G. Harrold Carswell has been in¬ 
dicted on charges of making advances 
to a vice-squad policeman in Tallahas¬ 
see, Fla Dallas police have accused ex- 
Army Major General (and right-wing 
activist) Edwin Walker of public Icwd- 
ness after he allegedly "fondled" an un¬ 
dercover policeman in a rest room. 

One after another, those scandalous 
stories have made recent headlines 
Carswell and Walker have yet to reply 
formally to the charges other than to in¬ 
dicate their inniK'ence But both Wag- 
gonner and Howe have raised a trou¬ 
bling issue by making a counterallega¬ 
tion gainst the police They claim they 
did nothing wrong and were subjected to 
attempted entrapment the legal prin¬ 
ciple that can bar a conviction if law-en¬ 
forcement officials have incited or en¬ 
ticed an individual to commit a crime 

Trap for Whom? Today there 
seems to be a rise in the number of such 
claims, but in fact the concept has nev¬ 
er enjoyed much judicial support In 
1864 a Judge Bacon of New Yoik re¬ 
membered that the plea was "first in¬ 
terposed in Paradise, 'The serpent be¬ 
guiled me, and 1 did eat' That defense 
was overruled by the great Lawgiver, 
and lit] has never since availed " Well, 
hardly ever. The defense was recognized 
for the first time in a federal court in 
1915. In two later cases - involving a po¬ 
lice agent in 1932 who begged an ac¬ 
quaintance for some baitleg liquor and 
a paid informer in 1958 who led a re¬ 
formed addict back to drugs and then 
got him arrested for dealing—the Su¬ 
preme Court drew a line "between the 
trap for the unwaiy innocent and the 
trap for the unwary criminal." 

While the rule was not exactly de- 
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fined, it suggested that providing a pas¬ 
sive opportunity for crime was O K . 
while actively fomenting the crime prob¬ 
ably was not “That line between catch¬ 
ing criminals and provoking crime was 
a simple principle." says University of 
Chicago Law Dean Norval Morris 
“Now it has been blurred" Three 
months ago, the Burger court held by a 
5-to-3 vote that if a person has a “pre¬ 
disposition" to commit a crime, it will 
be almost impossible for him to claim 
entrapment successfully, no matter how 
much inducement to the crime the Gov¬ 
ernment has provided Under the rul¬ 
ing. says Aryeh Neier, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, ‘ifany¬ 
one does anything, you can say there 
must have been predisfxisition " 

Law-enforcement officials deny that 
the decision, which reinfoiced a similar 
one in 1973, has led to an upsurge in po¬ 
lice tactics that flirt with entrapment 
Nonetheless, the techniques employed 
have grown more imaginative, and there 
is often great care taken to avoid en¬ 
trapment A Chicago undercover man, 
Joseph .Saladino, is perhaps the nation s 
champion operative in the field While 
he says "there's no way I can suggest 
the crime," he has managed to get hired 
as. among other things, a hit man, a get¬ 
away-car Jrivet and an enforcer- and 
then to nail his employers with convic¬ 
tions Most innovative and successful of 
all have been poiice-run fencing ojier- 
aiionsin New York, Chicago and Wash¬ 
ington (Timl. March 15) 

Even critics of the ixdice concede 
that the use of decoys and undercover 
cops is necessary, particularly in nar¬ 
cotics and vice investigations. "But 
much of It goes beyond the bounds of 
fair police work." complains Chicago 
Defense Attorney Patrick Tuite In New 
York, ousted Sfiecial Prosecutor Mau¬ 
rice Nadjari arranged for undercover 
police to be indicted on phony charges 
so they could nab judges and others who 
took bribes to "fix" their cases In Cal¬ 
ifornia. Treasury agents obligingly of¬ 
fered to supply suspects with such es¬ 
sentials as paper and ink, then proudly 
announced arrests giowing out of one 
of the largest hauls of counterfeit mon¬ 
ey in history. 
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Many of the better law-enforcement 
organizations fry to police themselves 
The Los Angeles and Washington de¬ 
partments have strict guidelines for de¬ 
coys on prostitute patrols. Plainclothes, 
for example, means plain indeed—no 
hot pants or see-through blouses. "The 
way some of our female officers dress, 
they look like they couldn’t trap a bull¬ 
dog with two pounds of hamburger,” 
says one Washington cop But Assistant 
Los Angeles City Attorney George Es- 
kin concedes that some suggestive acts 
may not get reported’ "The undercover 
female officer isn’t going to say I winked 
at him and he responded ’’ 

Eye on Police. With little outside 
review, however, there is usually a ten¬ 
dency not to see police abuse "If you 
make a million arrests and there is no 
complaint, there is no entrapment." says 
a complacent New York City police at¬ 
torney Yale Law Professor Joseph 
Goldstein believes the potential for im¬ 
proper police actions is inevitable as 
long as the defendant’s criminal predis¬ 
position IS the critical issue. Instead, he 
writes, judges should focus on "the ap¬ 
propriateness or offensiveness of the po¬ 
lice conducl." with emphasis on disap¬ 
proving actions "that would be criminal 
foi the private citizen ’’ Justice Felix 
Frankfurter agreed "The crucial ques¬ 
tion.” he said, "is whether the ix-ilice con¬ 
duct . falls below standards, to which 
common feelings respond, for the prop¬ 
er use of Government power." But that 
was 1958. and Frankfurter was writing 
only for four Justices His view remains 
a minority one, and there seems little 
likelihood that it will stxin prevail 
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The Sidebar Convention 

I'he candidate \cas not talking and 
his aides did not know S <1 the 5.500 le- 
porteis eoinpeting Ibi samps at the 
Mathson Sqiiaic (latden love-in were 
unable to find out in advance the iden¬ 
tity of JiniiTiy Caitei's running male 
I vcept for (iilheit (iiles By follosMng 
up a tip from an assimiale of I-dnnmd 
Muskie who was privy to the Maine Sen¬ 
ator s pie-convenlion di.scussions with 
Carter Ciilcs made a shrewd guess and 
Iseal the rest of the press by a full 
day on the convention's one big news- 
bieak U S Ollicivi. MONDaIL car 
HR' crowed the front-page headline 
Lyplaincd (nles 12. a reporter for ('hil- 
Jrtii s /7 .\/)/ca.i, the fledgling preteen 
monthly that published a sc>ecial con¬ 
vention issue last week. "My mam ad¬ 
vantage IS that adults don't think chil¬ 
dren listen 01 understand " 

Dark Hall. Cnles' adult colleagues 
had their share of pioblems in tiying 
to bring to life a historically important 
but generally suspenseless convention 
•Some publications reduced the scale of 
their coverage from I972's levels 'I he 
New Yoik Tnnvs. for instance, pul 15 
leporiers inside the hall, about half a 
dozen fewei than it had dispatched to 
Miami foul years ago Isquuv, which 
in past years has recruited such lit¬ 
erary lights as Jean Cienet, Arthur Mill¬ 
et and VVilliam Slyron to illuminate 
the proceedings, this lime opted to leave 
the darkness undisturbed. 

Unable to squeeze comiielling copy 
from the desultory doings on the flooi. 
leimrters fanned out to interview del¬ 
egates, their wives and children, hack¬ 
les. baiicnders. cloaknwm attendants 
and even hostesses at the fiee conven¬ 
tion-hall bar set up by the railrtxid lobby 
to mellow reporters. Gilbert piles and 
his vouitE colleagues SLjChildren ’f 






press were interviewed no fewer than 25 
times by the convention's close. The 
New York Pom devoted a column to 
California Governor Jerry Brown's re¬ 
marks during a visit to a hamburger 
stand Between 200 and 300 rcjKirlers 
asked for interviews with members of 
the Cartel family. Daughter Amy was 
especially in demand -and not partic¬ 
ularly enlightening One who found out 
was the Washington Post 's Sally Quinn, 
who has reduced formidable personages 
to objects of derision "You're not very 
happy, are you'’" Amy was asked “No." 
she resimnded. "How come "'Cause I 
don't have any friends up here,' "Not 
anybtxly’" "Only Chuck" "Whos 
Chuck’’" "My cousin" "Aic you tned 
of being interviewed'’" "Yes ' 

fbi many newsmen, the Demociaiic 
Party paled in compaiison with the not- 
vcry-dcmocratic parties that went on be¬ 
hind closed doors at all hours The Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer front-paged a story on 
the revelry scene Its major disclosuie 
more beei and less Scotch was being of¬ 
fered than in 1972 Dozens of retxiricrs 
on the liquid late-night beat and even 
S(">mc Ixina fide guests could not gain en 
try to a supivei sponsored by Rolliii),’ 
Slone magazine because of unexfiected 
crowds of gate crashers The problem 
was that veteran Prankster Dick '! uck 
had printed thousands of counterfeit in¬ 


vitations in Reliable Source, an irrev¬ 
erent daily tabloid that he published 
during the convention. 

Cliches rained on Manhattan like 
soot "It's a star-spangled, sentimental, 
flag-waving, all-American fete," gushed 
the Atlanta Constiiution Of the million 
or so words filed daily by the desperate 
press, roughly half must have been vari¬ 
ations of the word peanut The Boston 
Globe captioned a picture of a delegate 
holding a large reproduction of a goo¬ 
ber. '"She's nuts about Jimmy Carter " 
Gag Role. The convention was not 
without Its important stories the vice- 
presidential selection, the unprecedent¬ 
ed prominence of blacks, the sudden 
onset of party unity, the future direc¬ 
tion of Carter's campaign "A prime¬ 
time Ixvre'’" asked Columnist David Bro- 
dei "Baloney f or those who have a 
sense of histoiy, this has to be a fas¬ 
cinating moment " Cc'lumnisis even 
found aspects of the convention to ab¬ 
hor, notably the Cat ter forces' .suppres¬ 
sion of dissent rlimed Mary McGrory 
"It IS a shirking thing for the Demo¬ 
cratic Committee to adopt a gag uile " 
•Still, the lack of overt drama in the 
oHicial proceedingsfoiced editors togive 
prominent space to offbeat and some¬ 
times irrelevant sidebars The Atlanta 
Consiiiniion ran an account by Colum¬ 
nist Celestine Sibley of how she breezed 


NEWSWATCH/THOMAS GRIFFITH 

The Pushy Guest in the Hall Takes Over 


Television has no duty to make a 
convention more interesting than it leal- 
ly IS, Trie Sevaieid philosophized on the 
air one dull evening last week His bass, 
Dick Salant. president of CBS News, had 
already said precisely that in his instruc¬ 
tions to CBS's sizable army of anchor 
men. cameramen, and floor re|X)iters 
wealing pointy-headed antennas Good 
professional counsel by both men, but 
hardly how the nelwoik.s. in their com¬ 
mercial heart ofhearts, fell about it 
l-oi the only ical contest at the con¬ 
vention— the only pas.sionatc one in¬ 
volving money, reputation and suspense 
- was betw'een two closely matched 
news organi/jitions, NBC and CBS (abc , 
listening to its own mercenary heart. 
Iixjked in at the convention from time 
to lime, but pieferred to play hookey 
with the likes of the All-Star game and 
thereby gained in the ratings) So much 
future prestige and so many advertising 
dollars were at stake that NBC. for ex¬ 
ample. is sfiending close to $10 million 
on the two conventions That's a lot 
more than cither party is spending on 
them. The result was a little bit like a 
state fair photographed, choreographed 


and given pace by those professionals 
up in then glass anchoi bixnhs 

Not that the politicos didn't try to 
put on a gix>d television show -short¬ 
ening the spieeches, banning parades So 
bulky was the television camera plat¬ 
form in the center of the hall that the 
best seat was in anybody's home; any 
delegate whose podium view wasn’t 
bliKked by the camera platform found 
It blocked by the restless aisle parade of 
guards, guests and rejxirters Chairman 
Robert Strauss did everything for TV ex¬ 
cept drop a handkerchief every few min¬ 
utes to signal a aimmercial time out 
■ 

Even so, the lordly fellows in the 
booths turned away from the platform 
at will, as usual feeling no need to carry 
every seconding speech or prayer. They 
might announce "gavel to gavel" cov¬ 
erage, but they felt free to ram in all 
those commercials or just to chat on- 
camera. Television, once the pushy guest 
in the hall, has taken over. Such a de¬ 
velopment used to disturb political sci¬ 
entists, who remember how influential 
was television's 1968 crosscutting be¬ 
tween demonstrators outside and gn ap- 
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INVITATION COUNTERFEITER DICK TUCK 

Moie be«*r, less Scotch. 

by secuiTly guards all over town by pin¬ 
ning on her raineoal an old laundry tick¬ 
et that only faintly resembled an offi¬ 
cial convention pass Chicago Daily 
Columnist Mike Roykocaught up 
with Carter s younger brothci Billy, .Id 
111 a hotel coriidor and found out where 
he had been spending his time "You 
know they got a law here that says the 
bars can't open until 9 in the morning,” 


said Billy, “But I found a place that will 
let me in at 7:30 " 

In the search for sidebars, the con¬ 
vention was nearly upstaged by Conven¬ 
tion City. Atlanta Journal Rditor Jack 
Spalding used his front page to tell read¬ 
ers back home in the Big Peach how 
friendly he found the natives. "New 
York City wants to be part of us," he an¬ 
nounced One of Philadelphia Inqiiim 
Editor Creed Black's fiist convention 
stories was a combination Manhattan 
travelogue, pub-crawl diary and first- 
person account of how he came to spend 
$21 for a hamburger tpnx fixe at the 21 
Club, where he also got an appeti/er. 
soup and des.sert) 

Analytical Pieces. Sidebars may 
fall by the sideway when the nation's 
press descends on Kansas City next 
month to watch the still-dividcd Repub¬ 
licans But some journalists think that 
the shape of convention coverage may 
have been changed for gixid "We re re¬ 
alizing something that we should have 
known before, that television does the 
running story better than we ever 
criuld,” says San Francisco txamiiiei 
Fditor Reg Murphy The Detroit /Vem 
will start till ningout sidebarsa week be¬ 
fore the convention The Boston CIoIh 
plans to downplay its daily running sto¬ 
ry in favoi of more analytical pieces 
Other publications next month will he 
liHiking for ways to follow up on the les¬ 
son they learned at the Garden cover¬ 
age of a dull convention need not be 
dull 


opleclic Mayor Daley inside '1 his time 
television was guilty of only minor at¬ 
tempts at hype (TV rcportci to a Carter 
man "How can you now ignore Bar¬ 
bara Jordan fur Vice Piesident ’ "I There 
is something about encasing reporters 
in head rigs connected to the anchor 
biwth, then sending them pushing 
through crowded aisles in pursuit of 
quickie interviews, that is a degrading 
process, bringing out whatever is unap- 
pealingly aggressive in anyone 

Some critics have argued that tele¬ 
vision has a duly, instead, to focus re¬ 
lentlessly on the podium, or else be guilty 
of misrepresenting theevent Television 
properly replies that speeches are only 
one facet of a convention, and refuses 
to cover the ceremonies with the hushed 
reverence of the BBC covering a coro¬ 
nation Other critics contend that this 
great political rite should not reach the 
public filtered through rival network su¬ 
perstars. But men like the lone Cron- 
kite, or Chancellor/Brinkley (who make 
a better matched pair than did the ear¬ 
lier Huntley/Brinkley), show a welcome 
lack of showboating When one nbc re¬ 
porter. on turning the mike back to 
Chancellor, said “Happy birthday." 
Chancellor cut him off with a brusque 
“Stick to reporting, Oliver,” 

But the old question of whether or 


not television brings you the "reality" 
of a convention is now academic and ir¬ 
relevant Television is part of the real¬ 
ity It IS not so much a witness as a par¬ 
ticipant in the process In one of those 
eccentric evolutions so ehaiactenstic of 
American (xilitics, the national conven¬ 
tion. which has seemed in danger of be¬ 
coming as anachronistic as the Idector- 
al College, has now' evolved into 
something else A convention no longer 
takes place in a hall, it happens in a 
wired convention city The action on the 
flixir often only ratifies decisions taken 
offstage, with television cameras on 
hand to make the action public. And 
the final apotheosis of a convention is 
now a televised spectacular, "Meet Your 
Next President" Television and the po¬ 
litical party are thus engaged in a re¬ 
luctant arms-length collaboration that 
exemplifies television's odd split [icrson- 
ality, combining private enterprise and 
public service 'felevision begins the 
week as a persistent inquisitor and ends 
up as the patient conduit of a celebra¬ 
tion. As solutions go. this one is ram¬ 
shackle. RubeGoldbergishly American, 
but has Its merits. The print journalists, 
though second-class citizens on the side¬ 
lines, are the true independents who give 
the convention whatever coherence and 
reflectiveness it gets. 
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TAKING BLOOD PRESSURI DURING CHECKUP 


The Annual Rip-Off? 

No health measure is as widely ac- 
tepled by the American public as the an¬ 
nual 01 semiannual physical checkup 
Doctors and hospitals promote it. So do 
major health organizations Many labor 
unions and corporations agree that pe- 
ruxlic employee examinations serve ev- 
erylxrdy's interests b'ven Presidents du¬ 
tifully submit to them, as did Gerald 
Ford last week on his 63rd birthday Yet 
an increasing number of physicians have 
begun to question whether the ritual 
trip to the divtor is really necessary or 
practical 

The Aiimils of Internul Medicine. 
many of whose physician subscribers de¬ 
rive considerable income from check¬ 
ups, recently published a critical diag¬ 
nosis of the routine examination 
Among othei things, it suggested that 
the pet iodic exam may be lust one more 
instance of "a tendency of the health 
piofessions to oversell prevention 
and to overvalue the benefit of their care 
to patients" Acting on the advice of 
medical consultants, the Chicago board 
of education is scrapping annual chest 
X rays for all employees Even leaders 
of the American Medical Association 
have joined the doubters A M A Pres¬ 
ident-elect Dr. John Budd, a Cleveland 
general practitioner who boasts that he 
has not had a routine physical since he 
joined the Army in World War II, reg¬ 
ularly asks patients who demand check¬ 
ups "What do you want one for'' Who 
says you need one'.'” 

Obvious Symptoms. CkkxI ques- 
ttons, other drx'tors agree Though reg¬ 
ular checkups arc important for spot¬ 
ting health problems in youngsters and 
the elderly or ^ people with obvious 


largely unprcxluctive for the vast major¬ 
ity of the population. For most adults, 
write Drs. Donald M Vickery and 
James F. Fries in a health guide called 
Take Care of Tr>Hr.vt>//( Addison-Wesley, 
$9 95, hardcover; $5 95, paperback), 
“even the most elaborate checkups 
do not detect early and treatable dis¬ 
eases with any regularity ” Dr Russell 
Roth, a longttme Frie, Pa , urologist and 
former A M A. president, concurs. In 35 
years of routine rectal examinations, he 
reports, he has discovered in only one 
patient an ailment that lent itself to 
treatment Even if diseases could be eas¬ 
ily detected in checkups, adds Dr Wil¬ 
liam Keith Morgan of We.st Virginia 
University's School of Medicine, "pa¬ 
tients are probably better off not know¬ 
ing they are going to die of Hunting- 
ton's chorea or multiple sclerosis 15 or 
20 years from now " 

Annual checkups arc also under at¬ 
tack because they are time-consuming 
(some stretch over several days) and ex¬ 
pensive (up to $400), Fries estimates that 
as much as $15 billion to $20 billion of 
the U.S.’s annual $118 5 billion medical 
bill issirent on routine examinations 
Despite their broadsides against an¬ 
nual checkups, doctors do not critici/c 
regular examinations for certain types 
of illnesses, some tests, in fact, do make 
economic and medical sense f or exam¬ 
ple, Vickery and Fries lecommcnd ton¬ 
tine blood-pressure tests for hyperten¬ 
sion, inexpensive skin tests to spot 
tuberculosis. Pap smears for women ovei 
25 to detect cancer of the uterus and cer¬ 
vix, and glaucoma examinations for peo¬ 
ple over the age of 40 if their families 


have had a history of the eye disease. 

On the other hand, they do not ad¬ 
vise X rays, electrocardiograms (EKOs) 
or blood analyses as a matter of rou¬ 
tine, unless there are compelling reasons 
for them- persistent hoarseness or chest 
pain in a smoker, say. might warrant a 
chest X ray or EKG, and a family his¬ 
tory of breast cancer in a woman over 
25 would justify periodic mammograms 
(breast X rays) In general, they insist, 
Americans should not waste their pre¬ 
cious health dollars on annual checkups 
but rely instead on easy-to-perform tests 
that can often be done inexpensively by 
a nurse or paramedic 

Sensible as such advice may be, doc¬ 
tors concede that the annual checkup 
will remain an American institution for 
years to come. For one thing, patients 
will continue to demand it Also, says 
Dr. Ralph Greene, a Chicago pathol¬ 
ogist, others have a vested interest in its 
survival "There is tremendous money 
involved, inlernists, hospitals and many 
clinic's derive a lot of income from this 
myth in American medicine " West Vir¬ 
ginia's Morgan, who in 1969 wrote a de¬ 
bunking article, "The Annual Fiasco 
(American Style)," is even more blunt. 
Says he "The investment pays off for 
the doctor, not for the patient " 

The Smiling Hospital 

Entering Boston's Beth Israel Hcis- 
pital for surgery, ('arol Wein. 22, of 
Brookline, Mass , wondered at first if she 
had come to the wrong place Instead 
of the usual sterile hospital lobby, she 
found a large, warmly dccoiated room 
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BETH ISRAEL'S RABKIN GREETS PATIENT IN HOSPITAL'S NEW WING 
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with brightly colored window hangings 
and a ^rden of potted palms and dra¬ 
caenas off to the side. In the second- 
floor admissions area, she was inter¬ 
viewed, not at a crowded public desk 
but in a small, tastefully decorated pri¬ 
vate office. Corridors were carpeted and 
traditional hospital smells and white 
walls were conspicuously absent. After 
Wein settled into her stylishly furnished, 
pastel-colored private room ($180 a 
day), the head nurse entered and cheer¬ 
fully announced. “Carol, you have rights 
in this hospital and I want to explain 
them to you " 

Carol’s pleasant welcome reminded 
her'of an episode from TV’s Medical 
Center. But Beth Israel, a major teach¬ 
ing facility of Harvard Medical School, 
is a real-life institution Opened only a 
few weeks ago at a cost of $16 million, 
Beth Israel’s posh 176-bed Feldbcrg 
Building has already won a reputation 
among patients as the hotel with nurses 
and operating rooms It is far more than 
that. More than a decade in the plan¬ 
ning, the wing caps a long campaign by 
Beth Israel's innovative director. Dr 
Mitchell Babkin, 45. to ensure patients 
a “full bill of rights,” which he feels is 
long overdue As the Harvard-educated 
endocrinologist puts it “We have 
reached the point where doctors and 
hospitals can really tyrannize patients ” 

Full Explanation. That tyranny has 
been ended at Beth Israel. Soon after pia- 
tients enter the hospital, they are given 
a little blue and white brochure It tells 
them, among other things, what they are 
guaranteed the best possible care re¬ 
gardless of the form of jiayment, a full 
explanation of their illness and treat¬ 
ment. knowledge of who is in charge of 
their care; and the privilege of leaving 
the hospital at any time, even over a div- 
tor's objections 

One of Rabktn’s favorite innova¬ 
tions is what he calls “a telephone hot 
line for patients," which enables them 
to call direct from their rooms to the hos¬ 
pital service manager if a bulb burns out 
or the kitchen is late in delivering din¬ 
ners ordered from one of the seven dif¬ 
ferent room-service menus. Says Bab¬ 
kin: "I have seen a lumpy mattress 
replaced within 20 minutes of the hot¬ 
line call ” 

The director periodically reviews the 
log of calls—and the responses to them 
—to keep the staff on its toes. He may 
also take other action; even his fellow 
doctors are not spared Babkin’s criti¬ 
cism. After he discovered that a patient 
had been left unattended in a corridor, 
he rebuked the physician responsible 
(without naming him) in his weekly 
“Dear Doctor" memo to the staff. Ex¬ 
plains Rabkin: “A patient’s rights bro¬ 
chure is not worth the paper it is printed 
on if it docs not reflect an institutional 
conuTtitment." At Beth Israel, whose 
bright new wing is attmeting many pa¬ 
tients, the commitment is apparently 
real. As Trustee Eliot Snider explains: 
“We want this to be a smiling hospital.” 
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*The essence of knowledge ls» 
having it, to apply it*’ confudus 

{551-479BC) 

For companies planning multinational strategies, 
we have a notion that we may be helpful in both 
acquiring knowledge and applying it. 

If your company is interested in gaining 
knowledge on a country, or a continent, and 
ways of reaching your customers who live there 
we’d suggest you get in touch with your nearest 
TIME advertising s^es office. 

There you will find facts that should prove 
helpful in drawing up your marketing plan. As 
for using this knowl^ge, you may te sure we 
will have some definite ideas. 

TIME would be delighted to hear from you. 


For multinational marketing 










Instant Energy 

■‘In Ihis country they have Father's 
Day and Mother s Day. and they might 
as well have a Guru's Day," said the 
small, closely cropped Indian dressed in 
a red wool ski hat, red silk robes and red 
knee socks He was himself a notable 
guru, Muktananda Paramahansa, So. 
last week at a secluded retreat that was 
once a Catskill Mountains resort hotel in 
upstate New York, more than 2,000 fol¬ 
lowers staged a day-long celebration in 
honor of the man they consider a saint 

There were prayer sessions from 
which rose chants of Sanskrit verses. 
Then the blue lights in the meditation 
hall dimmed, and the faithful swayed 
rhythmically to and fro. Finally, Muk¬ 
tananda proclaimed tin Mindi, a Hindi 
dialect), "Now ts the auspicious hour of 


BABA MUKTANANDA PARAMAHANSA 



the auspicious day. The sun and mtwn 
are strong." That heralded the main 
event: the marriage of 16 couples, the 
women in saris, with garlands of flow¬ 
ers The guru, who is licensed to pei- 
form weddings as a minister in an or¬ 
dination mill called the Universiil Life 
Church, blessed the rings and said, 
"May you live together in love " 

Muktananda. 68. known to his fol¬ 
lowers as Baba Ifathcr). is America's 
newest fashionable guru. With 62 cen¬ 
ters in North America besides the Cats¬ 
kills ashram, he has attracted more than 
20,000 devotees since his arrival in 1974 
He has also received respectful visits 
from such celcbriltes as California Gov¬ 
ernor Jerry Brown. Singers James Tay¬ 
lor and Carly Simon, Anthropologist 
Carlos Castaneda and Astronaut F.dgtir 
Mitchell. At home in India, loo. he has 
a considerable following There arc cen¬ 
ters of his disciples all over the subcon¬ 
tinent He will return there this fall in a 
chartered Air India 747, together with 
400 American devotees and a txit bull 
terrier But this is undoubtedly not his 
last sojourn in the U.S Says the guru 
"Americans are good, loving and affec¬ 
tionate. law-abiding and disciplined 
They have everything material, now 
they arc searching for and deserve to 
find true happiness" Americans who 
encounter the guru return the compli¬ 
ment Says Joy Anderson, a foimer 
dancer who now runs the Catskills ash¬ 
ram with her husband "He is the per¬ 
fect guru for the West. We cxiicct when 
we put something in to get something out 
—like instant coffee—and from Baba 
you get instant experience " 

The principles of Muktananda’s 
teachings are traditionally Hindu, 
"Meditate on yourself Honor and wor¬ 
ship your own inner being God dwells 
within you as you " But whereas most 


SWAMI PERFORMS MULTIPLE WEDDINGS IN MEDITATION HALL IN THE CATSKILLS 



gurus lead their disciples through a 
slow evolutionary process, Muktananda 
transmits shakti—energy or elemental 
force- in one two-day ritual of teach¬ 
ing and meditation called an “intensive" 
(fee, plus modest room and board. $100). 

In the climactic moment, the guru places 
his fingers on the disciple's closed eyes 
and gently pushes the head back and 
forth. The disciple is then .supixised to 
feel the power flowing into him as if by 
an electric chaigc. Some people say they 
have experienced flashing lights, visions, 
ethereal sounds, and even, among wom¬ 
en, orgasm 

Molten Gold. Muktananda had 
much the same cxircnence himself when 
he was initiated by his teachei Nityan- 
anda in 1947 Inspiicd at the age of 15 
by his first encounter with the man. he 
left his home in southern India to seek 
out various sages and swamis Twenty- 
five years latei he found Niiyananda 
again Ills eyes, wide oi>en, wete gaz¬ 
ing straight into mine I was dazed. 1 
could not close my eyes. I had lost all 
power of volition 1 saw a ray of light en¬ 
tering me from his pupils It fell hot, 
like huming fevei Its coloi kept chang¬ 
ing from molten gold to s<itTion to a 
shade deeper than the blue of a shining 
star I slixxl utterly iranstixed ' 

The sLippli.ints who look to Baba 
Muktananda for such cxcieiienccs are 
generally oldci than those who follow- 
some othei gut us, and they include a 
high proportion of (iiofcssionals law¬ 
yers, actors, educators and a surprising 
number of psychologists Attorney Ron 
l-riedland. .15. is rccufxrratmg from a 
heart attack During his conv.ilescenec. 
he says, he teamed that "if you have 
taken all there is to take out of a caieer. 
and there is nothing mote to aspiie to. 
then you know you only have one-third 
of the pic—even if it's the fattest, richest 
third " Jeriy Bender, 38, was making 
$50,000 a year in Los Angeles as the 
chairman of two small film coi porations 
when he began to feel unhappy about 
hts high-pressure existence “Now.” he 
says of his sojourn at the ashram, ’Tm 
in love for the first time in my lifc I'm 
in love with life Before this 1 was in busi¬ 
ness Today I am more creative When 
I go back to my business. I’ll probably 
earn $200,000 a year," 

.Says Russell Kruckman, who once 
taught literature at Northwestern- "1 
don’t think people come here looking 
for a religion. What they come for is an 
experience that will give meaning and 
substance to their lives. You don’t have 
to believe or profess anything to be a fol¬ 
lower of Baba. We don't become Hin¬ 
dus People get whatever it is they get 
from Baba, ana their lives are changed.’' 

Sometimes the changes arc small ip- 
deed. A number of disciples report }wiv- 
ing donated a pack of cigarettes to the 
guru and thereby been freedfrOTat thadfe*:;, 






i^re to smoke (others, even after the guru 
iuis touched them with his sheaf of pea¬ 
cock feathers, still sneak out of the ash¬ 
ram for a quick puff). But many testify 
■that the guru has genuinely helped them 
to cast off "negative emotions" and 
achieve a certain tranquillity. Says Muk- 
tananda of his own mysterious powers: 
“I am however you see me If you see 
me as a saint, 1 am a saint If you see 
me as a fool, 1 am a fool, If you see me 
as an ordinary man, I am an ordinary 
man." Asked how he sees himself, he an¬ 
swers, "1 see myself as myself" 

Fervor and Froth 

What event could be so imptirtanl 
that Jimmy Carter's sister and George 
Wallace's wife would take a day away 
from the Democratic National Conven¬ 
tion to visit Atlantic City’’ Answer the 
Christian Booksellers Association con¬ 
vention. biggest of the religious-publish¬ 
ing trade shows While Ruth Carter 
Stapleton, Cornelia Wallace and othei 
best-selling authors last week met the 
people who sell their Ixxiks, money¬ 
changers in some of the 26.J Ixioths weie 
offering mawkish, illuminated paintings 
of Jesus, T shuts that |>n.K'laim hl is 
RIS tN, I'RAtSl Tin I OKI) pa(x;r napkins 
and I A,ST JtJDGMtN I M HAND burniier 
stickers At convention concerts. Cios()el 
crooners sang and s(K)kc of then con¬ 
version ftom sin 

With Its sometimes strange mi\ of 
piety and commerce, the C B A meet¬ 
ing ts the central show of a big businc*ss 
that reflects the shift toward Lvangel- 
icahsm throughout U S lehgion The 
2.I(K) C B A stores, which cmphasi/e 
Evangelical works, grossed $30,J million 
last year and should reach S.3.50 million 
to $.375 million for I97(x estimates John 
Bass, 50, the able Presbyterian who runs 
the C.B A When Bass hrsi began coin¬ 



Died. Ted Mack, 72. genial, soft- 
spoken host of television's Onginal Am¬ 
ateur Hour, of cancer, in North Tarry- 
town, N Y A bandleader in the 1920s, 
he started as talent scout for the radio 
version of the Amateur Hour in 1935. 
serving its late (19461 legendary MC, 
Major Edward Bowes Amateur Hour 
went on TV in 1948, and Mack ran the 
show until it died because of poor rattngs 
in 1970. Among the future stars the show 
presented: Beverly Stils, Maria Callas, 
Ann-Margret, Pat Boone, and a skinny 
New Jersey kid named Prank Sinatra 
Mack missed a couple he rejected Elvis 
Presley and Tiny Tim. "Perhaps there 
was too much pelvis tn Elvis, " he ex¬ 
plained, "and we're not the only ones to 
have said no to Tiny Tim. " 

■ 

Died. James Wong Howe. 76, Os- 
cw-winning cinematographer (for The 
Kpik Tattoo, 1955, and Hud, 1963); af¬ 


ing to the conventions, they were pop¬ 
ulated largely by folks in their 50s who 
ran dusty little Mom-and-Pop Bible 
stores. Religion bookshops nowadays 
are bigger, better IcKated and reaching 
many more customers. According to the 
association’s ad-fat monthly, almost 50 
titles now on the market have sold 1 mil¬ 
lion copies, and hundreds every year 
pass 100,000—substantially more than 
the average novel on newspapei best¬ 
seller lists 

By 1986. The current champion au¬ 
thor IS Billy Graham, whose most re¬ 
cent book. Angeh. has sold a phenom¬ 
enal 1.4 million copies in hard-cover 
While Preacher Graham helps a secu¬ 
lar publisher (Doubicday) hit the Evan¬ 
gelical market. Jimmy Carter and John¬ 
ny Cash have turned to l.vangelical 
houses to print their autobiographies 
(Why Not the Best ^ and .Man w Black I 
Many best-sclling authors, though, are 
virtually unknown outside the Evangel¬ 
ical circuit Hal Lindsey, a onetime Jesus 
Movement leader, has sold more than 
15 million books since 1970, His favor¬ 
ite theme interpretation of Bible proph¬ 
ecies to prove that Jesus will sixm re¬ 
turn, most likely by 1988 Some best¬ 
selling writers in this field aie admitted 
amateurs "I’m nola writerat all 1 could 
baldly write a letter home." says Mai- 
abel Moigan, eyelashes aflutter None¬ 
theless, her piously erotic Total Woman 
has reached 6(K).(KK) sales in hard-cov¬ 
er. 3 million in paixirback 

Fleming II Revell Co of Old lap- 
pan, N J . one of the many successful 
publishers fervently committed to l-.van- 
gclicalism. took a gamble on Morgan, 
but It IS maiketing a piedictable best¬ 
seller in Charles Colson's up-from-Wa- 
tergalc saga Boin Again (both authors 
made strategic appearances at the At¬ 
lantic City convention) Like Revell. 
Zondervan of Ciiand Rapids, another 


ter a long illness, in Hollywood Born 
in China and named Wong Tung Jim. 
the diminutive (5 ft.) Howe was so ha¬ 
rassed by his Pasco. Wash., schoolmates 
that he became a professuinal prizetighl- 
er Seeing a Mack Senne'.l comedy being 
filmed in the streets, he asked for a job 
as cameraman but was rejected as itxv 
small for heavy equipment; he eventu¬ 
ally caught on asassistant toCecil B I'Je- 
Millc Noted for his constant efforts to 
achieve realism. Howe once filmed John 
Garfield's boxing scenes in Body and 
Soul by donning roller skates and darl¬ 
ing around the ring for closeup shots 
■ 

Died. Paul Galltco. 78. sportswriter 
turned .sentimental tale spinner, of a 
heart attack: in Monaco, Sports editor 
and columnist at the New York Daily 
News from 1924 to 1936, Gallico pio¬ 
neered what is now known as the Plimp- 
tjjii Ploy: swimming against Johnny 
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T ihirls say He Is Risen. 


long-established Lvangehcal house, has 
grown rapidly - from sales of $6 million 
in 1970 to $30 million this year Other 
firms founded in recent years have done 
equally well 

No wonder secular companies are 
starting religious txxik houses Boasts the 
catalogue of one of the newest "You can 
rely on Master s Press being a Conserva¬ 
tive Evangelical publisher" The most 
ixiptilar IxKiks aie also relentlessly up¬ 
beat and inspiiational. promoting per¬ 
sonal experiences and fulfillment, not 
dry dcx;liTnc And their quality’’ Even 
Ikxistcr Bass taking a brief break during 
his exposition, admitted. "There's a lot 
of fioih coming off the presses." 


Weissmuller, boxing a round with Jack 
Dernffecy ("I knew all there was to know 
about being hit") Gallico quit the News 
in 1936 and wrote Farewell to Sport, the 
first of 41 btXTks. many of them best¬ 
sellers Among his most popular novels 
The Snow Goose (1941). Mrs Arris Goes 
to Pans (1958), The Poseidon Adventure 
(1969) 

■ 

Died. Charles Ritz, 84, trim, soldier¬ 
ly chairman of the original Rit/ Hotel 
on Paris' Place Vendcime. in Pans "Per¬ 
sonal attention to the guest is every¬ 
thing," said Rit/, son of the hotel s foun¬ 
der "I myself, to be friendly, send each 
guest a bottle of champagne and my card 
when he checks in " Ely-fishing was his 
avocation, and he spent much of his lime 
angling in the streams of the world. His 
1959 brok A f'ly Fisher’s Life boasted 
an introduction by his friend and fre¬ 
quent customer Ernest Hemin|WJ^y 








Phoenix in Venice 

Probably no one will remember the 
mid-'70s as a great moment in the mak¬ 
ing of modern art But there is a great 
crisis in our ideas atxiut it. and that cri¬ 
sis is the content of the 1976 Venice 
Biennale, which opened to the public 
last week We know the pieties—that 
the avant-garde is embattled, that cul¬ 
ture transcends politics, that abstract art 
speaks a language uncontaminated by 
idetilogy, that modernism somehow 
makes us free Throughout the '50s and 
early ’60s. the Biennale—that sprawl of 
art exhibitions devoted to the newest of 
the new, held evety two years in a clus- 
tei of national pavilions beside the oily 
green waters of St. Mark's basin - -was 
the symbol of that creed In 1976 it is 
otherwise 

Mythic Purity. The purpose of the 
festival—-if one can generalize about this 
mass of dozens of exhibitions containing 
thousands of pieces, documents and pho¬ 
tos—IS to inspect and debate the myth¬ 
ic purity of modern art, to sec how it 
really has worked in siKiety and not just 
how It hoped to work Ten years ago, 
anyone who argued that the Bauhaus 
tradition of functionalist design might 
suit the totalitarian spirit would have 
been dismissed as a loon 'I'he main ar¬ 
chitecture show in Venice this year, a 
fascinating assembly called "Rational¬ 
ism and Aichitecturc in Italy During the 
l-ascist Regime," irrefutably demon¬ 
strates how It could and did Likewise, 
we suppose that the "advanced" move¬ 
ments in Spanish art during the past 40 
years must have threatened franco's 
commissars But a historical show en¬ 
titled "Spam, Artistic Avant-Garde and 
Social Reality 19,16-76," suggests that it 
was otherwise, that after the moment 
of heroic protest symbolized by Picas¬ 
so’s Guernica, the regime itself start¬ 
ed to exploit, for its own benefit, the 



EXHIBITION OF "EVENTS" FEATURES ALAN SHIELDS' "TROPICAL PLAY SHELTER " 

Irritating, but still the most interesting Biennale in a dozen years. 


success of the Spanish avant-garde uval staggered toward its demise In 

After the Biennales of the '50s and 1974 none was held. 

'60s, such self-questioning enterprises The 1976 version is an irritable 
may strike the visitor as strange But the phoenix, and the most interesting Bien- 

shift had to come. The Venice Biennale nalc in a dozen years—thanks to re- 

is the oldest of modern art festivals (it thinking and changes in structure The 

started in 1895), but by the mid-'60s it role of the national iiavilions has been 

had degenerated into a trade fair, nd- played down There are more survey 

died with favoritism and lobbying The shows with an overriding sociological 

prize system came under attack for set- emphasis There are no prizes, but plen- 

ting artists against each other like cocks ly of mea culpu.s As one of the inter- 

in a pit and serving only the dealers’ in- national commissioners. Tommaso Tri- 

terests. None of the slightly tacky glam- ni, remarks in the catalogue, the original 

our of the Biennale, with its conspira- use of the Biennale has evaporated "In 

torial gossip, could restore its lost the last 20 years avant-garde art has 

prestige. Even the system of national ex- ended up by establishing another tra- 

hibilions, organized by the cultural at- dition. with its own economic power, its 

laches of the world, took on a form of own Mafia, its own conservative tenden- 

threadbare officialese. In 1968 the prizes cies. and hence the end of its innova- 

werc abandoned, but Italian students, tory experimental aims " 

demonstrating against "cultural impen- Recurrent Desire. So this year, the 
alism," almost closed the Biennale announcedthemeisumWen/e—environ- 

Then, woefully unsure of itself, the fes- ment—meaning, among other things, 


BIENNALE VISITORS CONTEMPLATE TUTTLE'S "PORTRAIT OF MARCIA TUCKER" 


the way in which fixed social contexts 
affect our reading of images. The Bien- 


I nale’s centerpiece is a particularly good 
" one organized by the Italian critic Ger- 


' " mano Celini- ' Ambient Art," an astute¬ 





ly chosen selection of room-sized, envi¬ 
ronmental sculptures and murals by 
artists through the past 50 years. These 
document the recurrent desire of mod¬ 
ern art to escape its role as commodity 
by becoming too big to be traded—to 
grow out of the picture frame and spread 
through a real, architectural space. 
There are reconstructions of such lost 
classics as Piet Mondrian's spartan Sa¬ 
lon of Madam B. The list of artists con¬ 
tinues through the futurists, dadaists and 
surrealists to such present-day figures as 
Robert Trwin and Mario Merz. 

The largest sii^le show, howevo', 
lies on the other side of Venice in the 






potpcnjrri of work by some 80 artists, en¬ 
title “International Events, 1972- 
1976.” Every style in the lexicon is there, 
from earth art projects to nudes: this is 
Venice’s Tower of Babel, a demotic 
monument to what would have seemed, 
in formalist eyes, an intolerable permis¬ 
siveness. One passes from official Marx¬ 
ist history painting like Renato Guttu- 
so’s Funeral of Palmiro Tof;liatii to the 
horrifying sexual tableaux of America’s 
Ed Keinholz, and back to Alan Shields’ 
jungle-like ’’tropical play shelter.” with¬ 
out worrying much about the clamor 
Half the show may be rubbish The rest 
is a salon exhibition in new garb. But at 
least it is more open than the old Bien¬ 
nales, and its messy vitality is not to be 
ignored. 

Moving Work. The same does not 
hold true in the gardens, where the na¬ 
tional pavilion shows are. The outstand¬ 
ing piece there is by England's Richard 
Long, an earth-work artist It is an an¬ 
gular spiral winding through the whole 
pavilion, traced in several hundred 
lumps of red limestone taken from a 
quarry in Verona and laid on the fltxir 
It is a moving work, a metaphor of land¬ 
scape done with elegant economy and. 
oddly enough in view of its material, as 
unaggressive as any English watercolor 

The U S exhibition is a disappoint¬ 
ment Entitled ’‘Critical Perspectives m 
American Art," it was otiginally oi- 
gani/ed at the University of Mass.-!- 
chusetls as a small show of work by 
15 living U S. artists There arc a few 
good things in it, notably a Robert Moth¬ 
erwell entitled In Plato's Caw I. an ex¬ 
quisitely subtle geometrical painting by 
Agnes Martin, and some sculptures by 
Joel Shapiro and H C Estermann But 
the art has been jammed into a Pro¬ 
crustean set of categories—"'cultural 
irony,” "narrative art,” "objecthoiHl' 
and so on It all comes out looking fied- 
agogical and unreal To read Art His¬ 
torian Sam Hunter laboring to con¬ 
vince himself and others that Andy 
Warhol (represented here by one 14 
year-old painting) is really a narrative 
artist, although "nothing actually hap¬ 
pens in the sense of conventional sto¬ 
rytelling," is to witness one of the finer 
absurdities of recer.t writing on art 

As for “cultural irony.” the best ex¬ 
ample of it IS unconscious. It lakes the 
form of a stick of unpainted wood, three- 
quarters of an inch square and about 
four inches long, glued to an otherwise 
white, empty wall in the U.S. pavilion 
and entitled Portrait of Marcia Tuck¬ 
er, 1976. It was made, if that is the 
word, by a 34-year-old New York art¬ 
ist named Richard Tuttle Here, ap¬ 
parently, is the end of the American 
cultural imperialism that has been such 
a topic of recent discussion in the art 
world: the work evaporated completely, 
nothing to look at, only the support sys¬ 
tem—-a white wall, a catalogue, an of¬ 
ficial role and the usual supporting 
^nts—the last move in the institu¬ 
tional avant-garde game. Kohert Hughes 


(Xi Sale Now 

‘THE NEW 
NOTON" 

TIME'S ISSUE OF SEPTEMBER 26,1789 



La.st May/TJMh broiiglit out the first of its U .S Hiccntcnnial speci.il 
issues—reporting on the week of lulv 4, 1776 ,An in.stant sellout, it w ent 
on to become the most popular i.ssue m I IME's bistort 

Now TIME has published a new U S Bieeinenmal special issue— 
THE NEW NATION-WTitten as though ElMF's reporters were on the 
scene the w'eek of September .16, 089 Eor the first time Americans have 
a Constitution, a Supreme Court, a Cabinet The Hill of Ri.ghts has mst 
been drafted.The French Revolution has lust be,gun. President W'a.shm,g' 
ton IS bcm.g criticized for living like a king, 

Benedict Arnold has flopped m London, theiesheen a violent 
mutiny aboard the H M S. Bounty, lohn Paul )ones is looking foi work 
and old pamphleteer Tom Paine is peddling an iron bridge m Fiirope 

THE NEW NATION is certain to become an immediate collectoi's 
item a.nd a sellout at the newsstands Be sure to pick up vour copy at 
your newsdealer Or order directly by remitting the etitiivalent of 
U.S $2.50 to. 

TIME Bicentennial Issue (1789) 

CPO Box 88/Tokyo lDO-91/Japan 








Sweathog Heartthrob 

The matinee audience for Bus Stop 
at the Lakewood, Me. summer theater 
consisted mostly of thick-thighed teen¬ 
agers with braces on their teeth. For the 
first 20 minutes of the play they sat 
clutching each other, ecstatic with an¬ 
ticipation Then the star of the show 
loped onstage, wearing skintight jeans 
and a white sombrero “My name is Bo 
Decker and I'm 21 years old," he cried. 
“Lverywhere 1 go I got all the women." 
The audience squealed. 

The actor's name is John Travolta 


He is 22. and seems to be the successor 
to David Cassidy and J3onnie and Ma¬ 
ne Osmond in the hearts of the eleven- 
to 15-year-old crowd Taking Don Mur¬ 
ray's old role in Bus Stop is just a passing 
thing for him Travolta is best known 
as Vinnie Barbarino. the tough, macho 
"Sweathog” in ABr's hit series Welcome 
Back. Kotter The show is an ujxlated 
version of Happy Days, a gonial exer¬ 
cise in instant nostalgia, and Vinnie Bar¬ 
barino is barely distinguishable from Ar¬ 
thur Fonzarelli. a.k a the Fon/, who 
made Henry Winkler famous. As it hap¬ 
pens. Travolta .even r^inbles 


Travolta’s approach to his career, 
however, is very much his own. Despite 
his youth, he has been acting for ten 
years. Unlike Winkler, he does not 
spend his energies talking about the 
Yale Drama School or other heavy top¬ 
ics. Instead, he has shrewdly consolidat¬ 
ed his reputation by recording a bland 
rock album tailored to subleens. Let Her 
III. Travolta’s biggest hit on the album, 
is now No. 5 on the Cashbox charts 
The urge to perform runs in the Tra¬ 
volta family. John’s mother, Helen 
Burke, an actress in Englewood, N.J., 
urged all her six children to take part 
in local theater. As the baby of 
” the family, John had many acts 
'I to follow At age seven, he flew 
f around the country with his sis- 
2 ter Ellen in a road show of Gyp.ty 
^ and at twelve acted m his first am- 
5 ateur production. Recalls Travol¬ 
ta: "That world of airplanes and 
theaters seemed my only route to 
freedom." At 16, he quit school 
and began working in dinner the¬ 
aters and summer stock Looking 
back now he muses "How do you 
go back to school and make any¬ 
body understand how it was to be 
with those theater people watch¬ 
ing the sun come up over ciga¬ 
rettes and glasses of wine''" 

Public Maulings. The days of 
free-and-easy anonymity are over 
for Travolta On his Bus Stop tour 
he lives like a recluse in his dress¬ 
ing room The last time he tried 
to take a date to a disco, the place 
was overrun. “I don't think any 
girl could take my schedule now, " 
he says, quite accurately, and 
claims to have no steady girl 
friend. He was mobbed by 5,000 
fans at a Cleveland record store 
recently At the world s largest in¬ 
door shopping mall at Schaum¬ 
burg, III., outside Chicago, an es¬ 
timated 30,000 engulfed him 
Along with public maulings, 
the role of Vinnie Barbarino has 
brought Travolta some half-mil¬ 
lion dollars this year Heisalsoac- 
quiring such star trappings as a 
1955 Thunderbird—a collector s 
item—and his own single-engine 
Aircoupe. He has moved out of the fam¬ 
ily house in Englewood to a high-rise in 
West Hollywood He likes slipping into 
his wisecracking, lough-tenderrole. The 
macho act comes easier to Vinnie than 
it did to John in his high school days. 
But now he poses for beefcake shots in 
the teen mags and answers the fans’ let¬ 
ters {Q: What kind of girl does Johnny 
like? A: The enthusiastic type). He is 
shrewd enough to know how fickle his 
fans can be. The time will come to move 
on or join the Partridge Family in obliv¬ 
ion. He has finished shooting a film 
called Carrie, gtxiui a hj^ school g^l 


with psychic powers. His problem at the ' 
moment is a scheduling conflict tfuit'^, 
could keep him from making a Ptua,* . 1 
mount movie called Days of Heaven wilhQ 
hot young Director Terrence MalSk 
(Badlands). “It’s a mess,” says John, who’^Y 
is supposwl to shoot a Sweathi^Chrisfr »; 
mas special at the same time. “That part'. 
is James Dean ’s East of Eden and War¬ 
ren Beatty’s Splendor in the Crass." He , 
would be very sorry to lose it, but it ‘ 
wouldn’t be the end of his young wcH'Id., 
As he says with his Vinnie Barbarino 
swagger; “When your batting average is 
as good as mine, there’s nothing to be 
really nervous about ’’ 

Entebbe Derby 

The scenario miffhtgo like this: a hos¬ 
tage who looks amazingly like Shelley - 
Winters searches the sky above Entebbe .5 
Airport. "Only a miracle can .save us," 
she says, "and miracles only happen in 
the Bible " Cut to a tough, determined 
James Caan briefing his men for the res¬ 
cue. "Our mission." he intones, "is im¬ 
possible. But we dare not fail " 

Hollywood IS sky-high over the Is¬ 
raeli rescue of 104 hostages at Entebbe 
Airport in Uganda "The mission reads 
like a movie script," rejoiced MCA Pres¬ 
ident Sidney .Sheinberg Thus, only 72 
hours after the commandos struck, the 
studios were plotting missions of their 
own—to see which would be the first on¬ 
screen with a film version At Shein- 
berg's Universal Studio, where action 
and disaster epics (Earthquake. Midway 
and Airport) arc house specialties, Pro¬ 
ducer-Director George Roy Hill is cast¬ 
ing Re.scue at Entebbe Over at Para¬ 
mount, Paddy Chayefsky has been 
signed to write the script for 90 Min¬ 
utes at Entebbe, to be directed by Sid¬ 
ney Lumet Independent Producer El¬ 
liott Kastner, meanwhile, is making 
Assault on Entebbe by revising a script 
he already had about an Arab-Israeli 
confrontation Says a Kastner stafler. 

' We’re ahead and can have the first pic¬ 
ture out. " But not if 20th Century-Fox 
rushes into production with its made- 
for-television film. Mission to Uganda. 

Rescue Derring-Do. Not every stu¬ 
dio has joined the race to Entebbe. Says 
United Artists Production Boss Michael 
Medavoy: "I have serious reservations 
about capitalizing on a news story lilre 
that It cheapens everybody.” That crit¬ 
icism notwithstanding, at least one prqi-'; 
ect offers hope of exceptional accuiasy.'. 
Merv Griffin Productions’ Odyssey cf 
139, which will focus on the oriAnl tn „ 
the hostages rather than the deniitg-dp; 
of the rescue. Reason; OrifiSn Pif^Eodht' 
Murray Schwartz was aboard 
Jacked plane and was among the 
of hosta^ released prior, to 
rescue mission., ■- 



TEEN-AGE IDOl JOHN TRAVOITA TAKES HIS EASE 

"Everywhere 1 go / got all the women." 




GRCEKS MASSACRED AT CHIOS—AISO BAGS OF EARS, PYRAMIDS OF HEADS BYRON DRESSED IN AN ALBANIAN COSTUME 


Muddle at Missoionghi 

THE GREEK ADVENTURE 

by DAVID HOWARTH 

253 pages. Atheneom. $10. 

Byron hail visiicd (irccce before, so 
he pifsuniably knew ihal ehanges had 
occuned there since (he lime of Peri¬ 
cles But his misiress in Cieiioa scieamed 
loo much and bored him Perhaps be¬ 
ing Byron bored him loo 

Other I uropean volunteers in the 
Greek war of independence knew the 
splendor of then own certitudes, but they 
did nol know how oi why war was foughl 
in this often giubby and backward land 
that they honored as the cradle of West¬ 
ern civili/alion And, of course, they did 
nol know how to speak mixicrn Greek 
But they went anyway, intending to help 
the gallant Hellenes free themselves 
from the corrupt and perfumed tyian- 
ny (actually a rather benign rule) of the 
Turkish Sultan, 

Turkish Yoke. The volunteers were 
of several sorts The first, writes David 
Howarth in this wiy and lively short his¬ 
tory, consisted of officers left over from 
the Napoleonic wars of the previous dec¬ 
ade. Each had at least one fine uniform, 
one sword and a brace of pistols A few 
were what they said they had been, oth¬ 
ers actually had fought at grades several 
degrees below their announced ranks. A 
large number were simply counteifeit, 
like the Italian named Tassi. who said he 
had been Napoleon’s engineer in chief 
but who confessed, when it became ex¬ 
plosively clear he did nol know how to 
handle artillery, that he was really a 

binDnirtt cQHHIi»r frnm dmvrna Siirh 


magnificocs were very [iroud, Howailh 
relates, and they fought a great number 
of duels among themselves over matieis 
of military precedence Otherwise, there 
being no army for them to lead, they did 
little damage —even to the I in ks 

The remaining volunteers were 
‘ philhellcnes," oi friends of Greece, 
most of them luckless university stu¬ 
dents from Ciermany, Poland, Swii/er- 
land or England who had taken the ide¬ 
alism of theirGreek liteiaturc professois 
Ilx.1 much to heart When they began to 
teach Greece by the dozens and then 
by the hundreds, they learned that no 
one knew they were coming, and no one 
wanted them Devout OithiKlox villag- 
cis, furthermore, did nol share their rev¬ 
erence foi the philosophers of the Gold¬ 
en Age. whom lastein Christians 
abhorred as pagans Theic was nothing 
for the phiihclienes to do except floun¬ 
der alxiut and die Enough did so that 
the great powers became queasy, all 
ports of embarkation tc Greece, except 
Mai'seille. were sixin closed to the stu¬ 
dent crusaders 

Creeks who lived in Western Eu- 
roix: had conceived the notion of throw¬ 
ing off the Turkish yoke and unifying 
their country as a sovereign nation 
However fashionable in Pans and Lon¬ 
don. this was an alien idea in Greece, in¬ 
comprehensible to the wild tribesmen 
who actually lived there When unor¬ 
ganized slaughter of Turkish citizens 
began in 1821, partly as the result of ag¬ 
itation by the expatriates. Greek fight¬ 
ing forces consisted mostly of mutually 
hostile guerrilla bands Their chiefs 
fought, looted, connived, ran away or 
made neace senaratelv. as thev had al¬ 


ways done, without regard to Western 
ideas of patriotism or military strategy 
When Turks killed the rebellious brig¬ 
ands. they sent bags of ears back to the 
Sultan When the Greeks won. they 
made pyramids of human heads 

Victories were trumpeted whenever 
a rifle was discharged The l.ondon press 
repKtrtcd triumphs on the order of Sa- 
lamisand Marathon Prixilamationsand 
constitutions also were reported, issued 
by competing delegations of penniless 
and powerless clei ks, who scuttled about 
the countryside in city clothes and called 
themselves governments 

Ten Swords. Into this yeasty con¬ 
fusion Byron injected himself at the re¬ 
quest of English philhellenes—as How- 
arlh puls it. a "shrivelled, dyspeptic, 
doom-ridden little man" of 36, forlorn¬ 
ly in love with his page. He had no mil¬ 
itary experience, but he had equiptved 
himself with gold, scarlet and green uni¬ 
forms and at least ten swords He was 
courted ardently by all of the Greek fac¬ 
tions, nol because he was a great poet 
or an English lord, Howarth writes, and 
certainly not because he seemed to have 
some notion of leading the Greeks m 
battle, but because he had brought with 
him E9,000 in cash It appears to have 
been the only ready money in Greece 
Byron died in 1824 cif a fever, on a 
mud flat called Missoionghi. before he 
could do any fighting but nol before most 
of his treasure had disappeared His 
death, otherwise futile, stimulated Eng¬ 
lish interest in the war. Two large bond 
issues were floated to help the Greeks, 
the proceeds of which were embezzled 
in London and stolen in Greece 

The effective end of this war of mud 



die and misconception came in 1827, by 
mistake, when a small English and 
French peace-keeping fleet aroused the 
suspicion of a large Turkish fleet at Na- 
varino. The Turks, who had never 
learned gunnery, opened fire. They were 
cut to pieces, and the Sultan's domina¬ 
tion came to an end Author Howarlh, 
an English naval historian (Trafalgar- 
The Nelson Touch), writes of it all won- 
deringly, although not flippantly. His 
bixik IS good mean fun for readers who 
are tired of the posturings of warriors 
and statesmen—then or now John Show 

Notable 

NIGHTSHADE 

by DEREK MARLOWE 

192 pages. Viking. $7.95, 

At last, a modern novel more or less 
about abstinence Nightshade's protag¬ 
onist, Edward l.ytton, is 40. devoutly 
Catholic and astonishingly, since he is 
four years married, a virgin He does 
not mind his asexual life; indeed, he is 
so Victorian that he can barely imagine 
any other. Alas, his unfulfilled young 



SUSPENSE WRITER DEREK MARIOWE 

Prim England v. sensual Haiti. 

wife Amy is not resigned to her con¬ 
dition She indulges in ''fantasies of liq¬ 
uid the color of magenta, a pomegranate 
redness, viscous to the touch, so that one 
has to lick it dry." Poor Edward is clear¬ 
ly in for trouble. 

Most of It cKCurs in Haiti, where Ed¬ 
ward hopes to make them "best friends" 
again after Amy has an affair with her 
libertine half sister Blanche A myste¬ 
rious stranger appears and reappears 
Amy begins to act strange, as if she pos¬ 
sesses some important secret Edward 
begins to spot possible hints of new in¬ 
fidelity everywhere—in a faint whifl'of 
cigarette smoke, a fcxriprint, a random 
passage from a book 

The prose crackles with innuendo 
as the plot quickly becomes as com¬ 
plicated as Edward's mind—and as 
haunted by ghosts and obsessions. Brit" 


ish Author Derek Marlowe, best known 
for d Dandy in Aspic, pits Lytton's 
prim England against sensual Haiti, 
Catholicism against voodooism, the ter¬ 
rors of a feverish imagination against 
the banality of a tourist's experience 
What starts out as a thin, sinister tale 
ends as a psychological chiller finely 
wrought for any season 

KING AND JOKER 

by PETER DICKINSON 

222 pages. Pantheon. $6.95. 

The works of British Mystery Writ¬ 
er Peter Dickinson are like caviar—an 
acquired taste that can easily lead to ad¬ 
diction Dickinson, an ex-editor of 
Punch, docs not make much of the pro¬ 
cess of detection, nor dtx;s he speciali/c 
in suspense Instead, he neatly packs his 
Ixxiks with such old-fashioned virtues as 
mood, character and research The Poi¬ 
son Oracle (1974) is a good example Set 
in an imaginary Arab kingdom, it delves 
into cultural anthropology (desert v 
marsh Arabs) as well as fashionable psy¬ 
cholinguistics (in this case, how man 
communicates with chimpaivce) There 
is a murder, to be sure, whose only wit¬ 
ness naturally turns out to be. yes, a talk¬ 
ative chimpanzee 

In King and .taker Dickinson's sub¬ 
ject IS the British royal family Not the 
actual one, but another that the author 
invents, complete with idiosyncratic ah- 
tcccdcnls going back to Queen Victo¬ 
ria King Victor 11. a frustrated M D , is 
on the throne Married to Isabella of 
Spain, father of Prince Albert and Pnn ■ 
cess Louise, he lives in Buckingham Pal¬ 
ace; where a practical joker is at work 
The jokes seem harmless at first- a load 
is placed on a covered plate for the 
King’s breakfast (when the butler secs 
It. he faints) Then the jokes gel nastier, 
ending in two murders 

These gomgs-on arc seen through 
the eyes of Princess I ouisc, a beguiling 
lass of 13 who does not like what she 
calls the "business of pnnccsstng" As 
she tries to discover the joker's identity, 
she learns a good deal about herself and 
her family. They have kept many secrets 
-human flaws and royal affairs alike 
—from the public Dickinson's easygo¬ 
ing wit pervades the bexjk When 
Princess Louise is shocked to learn that 
the original go-between who arranged 
her father's marriage was a nun. the 
King replies- "She's a very good wom¬ 
an with a real gift for intrigue. If they'd 
any sense they'd make her a cardinal." 

PAPA: A PERSONAL MEMOIR 

by GREGORY H. HEMINGWAY, M.D 
119 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

This bestselling memoir by Ernest 
Hemingway's youngest son Gregory is 
a biller jumble of unsorted resentments 
and anguished love It is hard to know 
how much weight to give these recol¬ 
lections because the author gives little 
glimpse of his own adult self. His fa¬ 


ther’s four marriages were "emotional, 
catastrophes"; his mother Pauline (&- 
nest's second wife) ignored him when 
he was small. But who says so? A steady, 
reasonable man? An injustice collector? 
One of life’s unconsolables’’ 

“In his youth," writes this wounded 
son. “my father was not a bully, a sick 
bore, or a professional celebrity ... the 
man 1 remembered was kind, gentle, el¬ 
emental in his vastness, tormented be¬ 
yond endurance ” It is a strange defense 
that the younger Hemingway makes, 
more desperate even than his father’s 
messy last years seem to warrant Of 
course it is hard to see a father grow 
old and fat and futile, and Gregory 
Hemingway's father, during the 1930s 
when the b<iy was little, had been an au¬ 
thentic hero He was handsome, strong, 
renowned as a writer He was a loving 
companion who taught Gregory to be a 
champion wing shot and a powerful pro¬ 
tector who once showed great courage 
in rescuing the boy from sharks By the 
lime Gregory was old enough to lest his 
own manhixxl against the patriarch (he 
became a relentless hunter and admits 
with j(x;ular bad taste to some lairly spe¬ 
cific Oedipal whims concerning his fa- 
thcTs last two wives), Ernest had be¬ 
come fai loo vulnerable Now. with the 
father-son contest unresolved, the father 
needed protecting The son fell confused 
and biller come back. Daddy, and fight 
like a man' 

Self-Pity. Gregory writes of Hem¬ 
ingway's funeral that "hundreds of tele¬ 
grams i>f condolence came in from all 
over the W'orld. but only a small num¬ 
ber of Lx;ople actually showed up I'heie 
weren't lix'i many leally gixxl friends 
left" This IS vicarious self-pity, the fu¬ 
neral w'as in Ketchum. Idaho, one of 
the most isolated sixils on the continent, 
and a willingness to travel there to hear 
words .s|X)ken over a dead man is a pool 
lest of friendship The painful, touching 
bixik 111 which this churlishness is ex¬ 
pressed proves, as other writings have 
proved, that Hemingway is one of those 
artists not well served by biography. Bel- 
tei to reail A I'arcwell mzlrniv again 

GREGORY, PAPA & TROPHY, 1941 




All that lives beneath Earth’s fragile canopy is, in some elemental 
fashion, related. Is born, moves, feeds, reproduces, dies. Tiger and 


turtle dove; each tiny flower and homely frog; the running child, 
father to the man and, in ways as yet unknown, brother to the sala¬ 
mander. If mankind continues to allow whole species to perish, 
when does their peril also become ours? World Wildlife Fund. ^ 

CrmfriKiifione- lllOMomps Suuitwrlanri This ?,nneal has been donated by friends of the Fund. 
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itastic world. 


Consider the flying child. 

We have. 

They can be a handful, or an 
armful, it all depends on the way 
that you handle them. 

As it’s no secret that children 
need to be k^t amused, we have lots 
to amuse them. 

I....ots of games to play, music 


good things for them to eat and drink 
On a long flight, we know, if 
your child is happy, so are you. 
Figure it this way. 

We’ve come a long way just to 
get to you. So when you’re on board, 
we go a long way just to please you. 
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Joivs to Bugs 

To the Editors' 

In the beginning there was Jaws, 
which sent people fleeing from the 
beaches, and now you’ve created Bugs 
[July 121. Your cover alone was enough 
to send me screaming from the garden. 

Nancy H Garner 
Moline. III. 

Does putting a bug on the cover of 
your magazine automatically place it in 
contention for Man of the Year? 

John R. Montgomery 
Madison, fVis. 

“The Bugs Are Coming" mentions 
new effective pest innovations but de¬ 
clares that the evolution of the insect 
will outmode the best of them It has 




been suggested that this would not be 
the case if the various techniques were 
intermittently applied When one meth¬ 
od IS only used for a short time and then 
replaced with another, evolution of the 
insect is prevented. 

William Powell 
Ridgefield, Conn 

If bugs are so adaptable, why has 
the housefly never been able to figure 
out glass windows? 

Bob Lewis 
Maplewood. Mo. 

One surefire way of decreasing the 
number of insects would be to treat them 
as a valuable natural resource, such as 
oil and agriculturally produced food. An 
insect industry would develop, and in 
20 years we would face a shortage. 

Karl Shaffer 
Howard City. Mich. 

Bees and grasshoppers have been 
served as delicacies, without upsetting 
anything worse than people’s precon¬ 
ceptions. 1 know an American who sur- 



Making millionaires 
isourbusiness_ 


With just a small stake m the NOROWESTDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE 
- government administerod - you are guaranteed a fair chance to win 
MONTH Af-TtR MONTH 2 prizes of ONI- MILLION DM e,irh (y 
’ uf 500.0CK' DM 1 of 2tH>.(?00 DM. H ot tOO 000 DM and 10 ot SO.OUO DM 
plus t Of 20,000 DM to o‘ lO.OUU DM an.i plenty of other cafafv prizes 
<N THt MAIN DHAWtNG 26 723 520 DM a-’e raffled for 4b,000 prizes 
There are 121 JACKPOTS in the lottery - none below 50.0U0 DM ■ 
a total of 61,000 prizes comprising over 50 MILLION DM which include 
12 TOP PRIZES of 1 MILLION DM each. The first MILLION DM will be 
drawn on the first drawing day 

ALL PRlze. MONEY IS FUt L> PAID - free of German taxes - issued in 
any currency you choose and in strictest confidence OUR Si-RVU'E IS 
WORLDWIDE - you can play the lottery and receive your prize money 
wherever there is a postal service Would you like to get rich*^ PLAY 
THE GAME THAT MAKES MILLIONAIRES! This time you could be a 
lucky winner 3UT YOU CAN T WIN UNLESS YOU BUY A TICKET' 

HERE 1$ HOW IT WORKS- The entire lottery, extending ovei a / 

6 month period, is divided into 6 classes There are 2 partial 
drawings for each of the first 5 classes, and one big drawing for 
the sixth class - the main attraction - which runs for 3 weeks Al‘ / f 

drawings are public and are held under government supervision ^ 

The amount ot money given away - and the number of winning ^ 

tickets drawn - increase with each class (see diagram) _ 

until nearly 27 MILLION DM (including 2 MILl ION DM > 

ot TOP PH5ZES)are won at the sixth class *• 

Don’t worry about knowing whan you win. We ll keep V 

a close watch and tell you - and only » U‘>o iVuesV 

you - that you have won You will also f ■■ ^i :42 0 obOw 

get a list of winning numbers after yr 


6th class n 
W^l main drawing 
46,000 prizeij 
';.”VW26,723,52dDM 
i 52 . 5 SX-J/j 


rliiasV ^ 

' 9 000 hri/eui 
C 792 400 0M( 


A tsTciaas^i 
14.000 prfie*^ 
( 3 .174 800 DM 
V. «:5<, / 


U out iiMlatii 
j 20<» DM 


W. I 3i'J class ' 
^ 7,000 pffzesl 
4.655 60d DM 

L. /■ 


:in das# \ 
lOO flfizesV 
42 000 OmT ■ 

V ^ ' TICKETS FOR THE 6 7th LOTTERY 

\ / ARE AVAILABLE NOW 

^^!!***^ J>::/ The first drawing will be held on 

October 1st. 1976 To get in on the 
winning action just complete and mail the 
attached application form together with your remitt¬ 
ance Your ticket and English information wilt then follow 


Cut out along dotted line and mail in an envelope ^ 

xg • 

Complete, enclose your cheque and mail to Mr W WESSEL, D-49 HERFORD. Posttach 804 
TICKET APPLICATION FORM (WESTGERMANY) 

Please send me by return of post Nordwestdeutsche Klassenlotterle tickets as marked below 
full (Vi) tickets at 480.— DM each = ,— DM 

half (%) tickets at 240,— DM each = DM 

quarter (%) tickets at 120,— DM each = ,— DM 

winning lists incl. postage I JSltJr'X"'' I'-- dm ! ."DM 

(apply one only) I iorOv8,se«s is.— dm I 

bank charge for international cheques (uoiote ii not appiicaoiei . , = _ 4,— DM 

Total amount of the enclosed cheque in DM or the equivalent in US-$ 
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vived five years in a Japanese prison 
camp by loading his thin soup with bugs; 
there is no telling what delights Julia 
Child could stir up. Since the insects out¬ 
weigh us 12 to 1, they could keep us 
alive through many expanding and oth¬ 
erwise hungry generations. 

Schuyler Yales 
Toledo. Ohio 

Insects can be processed to look, 
taste and spread like peanut butter. 

Scott J Lyford 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Civilized society’s acceptance of in¬ 
sects as food might even inspire dishes 
like "Ant” Jemimah's pancakes. 

Karen Zelina 
Falhton. Md. 

Anyone for grasshopper pie‘> 

Robert N Franz III 
Wilmington, Del 

There once was a fly named the 
tsetse. 

Who thought that life was just 
peachy. 

She looked at the earth 

At her moment of birth 

And said. “Veni, vidi. vici!” 

Christopher Meiidola 
Denver 

1 am preparing for a world's demise. 
Not expecting fire and brimstone, fin¬ 
ger-pointing gods or lightning. I wait, 
cocking an ear for the whisper of wings, 
the marching of tiny feet, the angry hum 
of African bees tient on destruction 

Joseph Mooney Jr 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


An Israeli Lesson 

The Israelis have taught the rest of 
the world a valuable lesson in dealing 
with tcrronsts (July 12J. Let us now hope 
others will use it effectively. 

Violence of all kinds can be stopped 
only when the perpetrators are con¬ 
vinced that even greater violence will 
be inflicted on them. 

Millage £ Nesler 
Nogales, Ariz. 

The good guys won. and the bad guys 
lost. 

Stanley C. Shapiro 
Southfield. Mich. 

I wonder if Israel has forgotten her 
own terrorist-laden past. The Stern 
Gang and the Irgun were formed to un¬ 
dertake terrorist acts to help establish 
the state of Israel. 

Philip Borge 
Magnolia. Mass. 

Are we to majje heroes of the ex¬ 
ponents of an eye-|Dr-a|ft«ye philosophy 
that could incinewto world? Hasn’t 
history proved tiinif<tnd again that vi- 
/staniv cAii only beaet.iiidrwifie. killine 


more killing? Can we afford to allow 
this luxury of revenge in a thermonu¬ 
clear age? 

John Schalestock 

Washington, D.C. 

Why don’t the Israelis sentence the 
terrorists in their jails to execution if and 
when terrorists kidnap new hostages? 
This would render any future kidnaping 
counterproductive. 

Richard H. Lee 
Boston 

I too rejoice in the rescue. But let’s 
not allow our momentary elation to ob¬ 
scure historical and political realities As 
long as the world continues to dish out 
injustice to the Palestinian, ignoring his 
national rights, it must expect his grow¬ 
ing desperation and his increasingly bru¬ 
tal response to his own oppression 

Alexander K. Hiirkowitz 
Hartford, Conn. 

What about the slain Ugandans? 
Didn’t they have the right to life loo? 

Jean M Muthleb 
Detroit 

Though any loss of life is a high 
price to be paid in an opieration de¬ 
signed to foil terrorists and deter fur¬ 
ther terrorism, the hijacking was par¬ 
ticularly hideous because it smacked of 
genocide. How else does one charac¬ 
terize the terrorists’ release of all but 
the Jewish passengers’ 

Jean Hugues 
Paris 


Despise and Destroy 

Regarding your Essay “Religious 
Wars A Bloody Zeal" (July 121 What 
is it that the children of Belfast and Bei¬ 
rut have in common —besides the bloody 
ground they walk upon? Isn’t it that they 
have never been compelled—by a pow¬ 
er greater than their parents’ prejudices 
—to sit in a school classroom along with 
“those others"? Instead they have grown 
up, nurtured by “their own kind,” with 
the hardening conviction that those oth¬ 
ers—over there—are to be despised and, 
if it should come to that, destroyed 

E Scott Pattison 
Dunedin, Fla. 

I’d rather have my neighbors “live ” 
in darkness than kill for the love of God. 

Joseph Tal 
Haifa, Israel 


Non-American Is the Enemy 

You comment that “independent 
EuriKommunism is harder to combat 
than the old dreaded monolith” [July 
12]. My question is why do we have to 
combat them at all? These European na¬ 
tions are choosing their own form of gov¬ 
ernment now just as the U.S. did 200 
years ago. It scares me to think that 
there are njany .Americans who still la¬ 


bel any non-American form of govern- » 
ment as the enemy. 

Risa Riegel 
Leesport. Pa. 


Good Men or Animals 

I am glad to know the Marines 
“want a few good men” Uuly 12|. I’d 
hate to think they were turning a lot of 
men into animals. 

(Mrs .) Cheryl Alikhan 
Cleveland 

Marine boot camp has been called 
brutal. Rigorous it is from design, but 
true brutality would be to send Marines 
into combat without the benefit of it. 

Neri G. Terry Jr. 

Huntsville, Texas 

The Marines are living up to their 
slogan—“We want a few goexi men" 
--■very well. Apparently, all they have 
IS just a few good men—very few. And 
none of them are drill instructors 

Albert M West 
Nashville 


One Giant Step Backward 

The Supreme Court decision on cap¬ 
ital punishment Uuly 121 one giant step 
backward for mankind 

Marian I. Toohey 
Evanston. HI 

Justice Thurgood Marshal] opposes 
execution because it is “a total denial of 
human dignity and worth. ” It is not ex¬ 
ecuting the criminal that denies dignity 
and worth, but the criminal himself, by 
his commission of the offense. 

Clark Nickerson 
Bel Air. Md 


A Fine Kern 

Cole Porter write A Fine Romance 
lJuly 121’ Jerome Kern is turning in his ; 
grave, sighing Miss Fields regrets. 

Robert S. Picard, M.D. 

Shreveport. La. 

A Fine Romance was composed by 
Jerome Kern with lyrics by Dorothy ^ 
Fields for the 1936 RKO film Swing 
Time, with Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers. 

Leo N. Miletich 
El Paso 


Out of Orbit 

You said John Glenn [July 12] was 
“the first man to orbit the earth.” Glenn 
was the first American to orbit the earth. 
Two others preceded him: Yuri Gaga¬ 
rin and Gherman Titov in 1961. 

Joe Farrell 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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“Which would you rather be," the Athenian statesman Themis- 
tocles asked 2.400 years ago, “a victor in the Olympic Games or the an¬ 
nouncer of the victor?" 

Time’s correspondents, writers and researchers covering the 1976 
Summer Olympics are obviously on the announcer's side, but some 
of them once had more strenuous thoughts. Staff Writer Le Anne 
Schieiber, who wrote the cover story, recalls the time when as a ten- 
year-old she hid her hair under a stocking cap and tried out for half¬ 
back on the football team of her Evanston, III.. Catholic grammar 
school “1 was beating this guy out for the position." SChreiber says, 
“so he pulled off my cap, and the priest who was coaching the team 
shrieked, "It’s a girl!' and ordered me off the field.” But she came on 
strong later as 'Swivel Hips Schreiber.' star running back on the 
girls’ flag football team at Rice University, Her 50-yard near-touch¬ 
down run (she slipped three yards from the goal line) made the front 
page of the Houston Chronicle. In Montreal last week. Schreiber test¬ 
ed her speed against the former U.S. Olympic gold medalist Wyomia 
Tyus: after an interview, they were caught in a sudden downpour 
and had to race for cover. Who won? This time Schreiber is keeping 
the results “a deep dark secret. " 

Texas-born Associate Editor David Tinnin, 
who wrote the accompanying piece on the increas¬ 
ing politici/ntion of the Olympics, was the Ger¬ 
man collegiate champion in the 100- and 200-meter 
sprintslin 1950 and 1952) while attending the Uni¬ 
versity of Heidelberg. He had Olympic visions but 
opted instead for Cambridge University in Eng¬ 
land, where, he says, "1 couldn't work out in sum¬ 
mer [because the] track was built around a cricket 
field where 'young men running [about] in shorts' 
were not welcome. " Tinnin approaches his subject 
with expertise, having just finished a book. Hit 
Team, which begins with the 1972 Black Septem¬ 
ber attack on the Israeli Olympic team in Munich 

Reporter-Researcher Jay Rosenstein, a sports 
buff and once a member of a Navy Officers’ Can¬ 
didate School swimming team that he calls “the 

worst," did the main reporting on the_ 

Olympic action, with assistance from 
Stringer Bill Carroll on the gymnas¬ 
tics events. Ottawa Bureau Chief 
John Scott covered the political 
storms that blew up Most of the col¬ 
or photographs accompanying the 
cover story were taken by John Zim¬ 
merman. a veteran of seven Olym* 
pics, and Rich Clarkson, for whom 
this was the third time around. In 
New York, Assistant Managing Ed¬ 
itor Ray Cave oversaw the story, 
which was researched by Alexandra 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 


COVER STORY: p. 36. A pall was cast over the Montreal 
Olympics by the withdrawal of 697 athletes representing 25 
countries. But the performances of the athletes who re¬ 
mained have been nothing short of spectacular. Queen of 
the first week's competition was Rumania’s tiny Nadia Co¬ 
maneci, 14, who within five days last week attained seven 
perfect scores and three gold medals. The East German 
swimming team, led by sturdy Kornelia Ender, surely the 
greatest female swimmer of all time, dominated the wom¬ 
en's swimming events, while the IJ S. team swept all of the 
gold medals in the men’s swimming events for sheer cour¬ 
age, none will surpass the performance of Shun F ujiinoto, 
who contributed vital points to Japan’s team victory in men’s 
gymnastics when he performed on the rings in spite of a bro¬ 
ken right knee. "How he landed without collapsing is be¬ 
yond my comprehension." commented a doctor who ex¬ 
amined Fujimoto later. 


THE WORLD: p. 6. Half of Ireland’s policemen were en¬ 
gaged in a massive man hunt to find the killers of British Am¬ 
bassador Christopher Ewart-Biggs, who died last week when 
500 lbs of explosives were detonated beneath his car. The in¬ 
cident once again focused world attention on the chronic ter¬ 
rorism that scourges Northern Ireland, where more than 
194 people have been killed so far this year. Some police of¬ 
ficials speculated that the real target of the terrorists might 
have been one of Ewart-Biggs’ companions, Brian Cubbon. 
who is Britain’s top civil servant in Northern Ireland Cub¬ 
bon was severely injured. 

p. 9. An estimated $10 million in currency and valuables 
has been stolen from a bank in Nice, France, in a bold rob¬ 
bery that has already been called "the heist of the century ” 
The robbers dug a 30-ft tunnel from a sewer to the bank 
and then broke through a 4;/^-ft.-thick wall into the vault, 
where they rifled nine safes and 317 safe deposit boxes. 
Their haul included the entire weekend receipts from Nice's 
largest department stores and the bank's ready cash, 
p. 16. When a freighter crashed into the Tasman Bridge at 
Hobart, Tasmania, a year and a half ago. suburbanites were 
not just deprived of easy access to jobs, hospitals and schools; 
their lives were also put under considerable strain, says a 
new study produced by three Tasmanian community work¬ 
ers. Many women had to give up their jobs because travel 
could now take as long as an hour and a half. Family quar¬ 
rels and crime on the eastern shore rose sharply, 
p. 16. Indian government officials and soldiers have been 
Marching a massive fort in northwestern India in hopes of 
finding a treasure trove amassed by Maharajah Man Singh 


in the 16th century Succes.sors to the maharajah were al¬ 
lowed to visit the vaults only once a year during their reigns. 
The legendary hoard of gold and jewels is believed to be 
worth up to $1 billion 

SPACE: p. 18. The world got its first closeup view of Mars 
last week when America's Viking spacecraft landed on the 
Red Planet and promptly started sending back pictures of 
the neighboring landscape The photos revealed a desolate 
hard-packed soil strewn with pebbles and small rocks. There 
was no vegetation in sight Nor did any of science fiction’s fa¬ 
mous little green men apjicar. A second Viking lander is 
scheduled to orbit on Aug. 7 Because last week’s landing 
went so well. Viking 2 may be steered toward the more rug¬ 
ged terrain closer to Mars’ North I’olc 

THE UNITED STATES: p. 24. President Ford apirears to be 
edging closer to a first-ballot nomination at the Republican 
National Convention in August According to Timk's latest 
count of delegates, the President is only eleven votes shy of 
the 1,1.30 needed to nominate Ford has been entertaining 
delegates at the White House and calling them on the tele¬ 
phone. Meanwhile, Reagan’s stalT claims that he will win 
on the first ballot Even Ford's aides admit that 40 to 50 of 
their delegates are "soft" and could be swayed in the emo¬ 
tional atmosphere of a tense convention, 
p. 29. Political observers find it hard to categorize Jimmy 
Carter as either a liberal or a conservative. In his political 
rhetoric, Carter has frequently attacked the rich and the 
piivileged, but as Governor of Georgia, he was close to sev¬ 
eral prominent businessmen At a luncheon meeting with 
businessmen last week. Carter sought to reassure his au¬ 
dience that he would move cautiously in proposing new Uix 
reform measures He also said, "I have never had a goal for 
government to dominate business." 

ECONOMY & BUSINESS: p. 47. New U.S. Government fig¬ 
ures show that the real G.N.P. increased at an annual rate 
of 4.4% during the second quarter of 1976. The rate of in¬ 
crease was less than half the first quarter’s 9.2% rise, but 
economists believe the basis has been laid for a higher rate 
of expansion in the current quarter, 
p. 48. The price of gold hit a 31-month low on the London 
market last week, as traders continued to respond to the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund’s efforts to sell one-sixth of its 
gold hoard. Other factors affecting gold’s decline include 
the abatement of worldwide inflation, an end to the panic 
that accompanied the oil crisis and a steadying of the dol¬ 
lar. With gold prices sinking, officials in South Africa fear 
that their balance of payments may be thrown even more 
intodeficit. 



IRELAND 


A Trial by Fire Brings Death 


Until dashing Christopher Ewart- 
Biggs, 54, was posted as British Ambas¬ 
sador to Ireland last month, the Dublin 
embassy had been a quiet backwater 
where aging diplomats drifted into re¬ 
tirement. But Ewart-Biggs, a veteran 
diplomatic troubleshooter, had been 
hand-picked for the Dublin job by Brit¬ 
ish Prime Minister James Callaghan to 
coordinate Anglo-Irish policy in the face 
of a surge of terrorism that has been 
spilling south into Ireland from the em¬ 
battled British province of Ulster. The 
survivor of several brushes with vio¬ 
lence, he wore a distinctive tinted mon¬ 
ocle covering an eye lost at El Alamein 
in World War II and was the author of 


AMBASSADOR CHRISTOPHER EWART-BI06S 



a thriller entitled Trial by Fire. 

Only two weeks after his arrival in 
Ireland. Ewart-Biggs and two aides set 
out from his suburban residence for 
Dublin last week, in a blue Jaguar fol¬ 
lowed by two Irish police cars. As the 
Jaguar crossed a sewer 150 yds. from 
the house, two men lurking in nearby 
bushes detonated by remote control 
about 500 lbs. of explosives hidden in¬ 
side The blast gouged a crater 10 ft. 
deep, hurled the Jaguar into the air and 
sent stones flying for several hundred 
yards. The ambassador and a secretary, 
Judith Cook. 25, were killed. Gravely in¬ 
jured were the chauffeur and Brian Cub- 
bon, British Permanent Undersecretary 
of State for Northern Ireland, who had 
come from Belfast to confer with the 
new ambassador. Lady Ewart-Biggs, 
who had flown to England the previous 
Friday to buy furniture for the couple's 
Dublin residence, heard the dread news 
on her car radio 

Mindless Crime. The terrorists es¬ 
caped with a third man Dublin 
launched a man hunt involving 4.000 
Irish policemen—half the country's po¬ 
lice force—and 2,000 soldiers. Prime 
Minister Liam Cosgrave declared that 
“this atrocity Alls all decent Irish peo¬ 
ple with a sense of shame." The Irish 
Times deplored the “mindless crime." 
In London, Prime Minister James Cal¬ 
laghan condemned the assassins as a 
“common enemy whom we must destroy 
dr be destroyed by “ 

That enemy was presumed to be the 
terror-prone Provisional wing of the 


MANOIED EMBASSY CAR LIES OVERTURNED IN DEEP CRATER GOUGED BY BOMB BLAST 




Irish Republican Army. But the Proves, 
normally not shy about claiming credit 
for their killings, were silent, which sug¬ 
gested that the bombing was a freelance 
job by some I.R.A. splinter group. 

Prime Target. Some police officials 
speculated that the prime target of the 
terrorists, whoever they were, might 
have been Ewart-Biggs' visitor, Cubbon. 
As Britain's top civil servant in North¬ 
ern Ireland, he had been participating 
in exploratory and unproductive peace 
talks between Catholic and Protestant 
leaders in Belfast. Since efforts to set 
up a Catholic-Protestanl coalition gov¬ 
ernment in Ulster collapsed last Jan¬ 
uary. the Labor government's “policy” 
in Northern Ireland has been to have 
Britain's 14.500 troops there simply lean 
on their rifles and let the two sides con¬ 
tinue to slug out their hatreds a while 
longer. 

And they have, in the North, where 
more than 194 Protestants and Cath¬ 
olics have been killed since January, 
1976 is shaping up as the bloodiest year 
since the violence began seven years ago. 
The violence in the North has become 
random. Gunmen burst into pubs and 
spray customers with automatic-weap¬ 
ons fire, then disappear. Earlier in July, 
a terrorist shot a pregnant woman, who 
later gave birth to a child—with a bul¬ 
let in its back. If there is any “rational” 
target of the gunmen now, it is the Brit¬ 
ish, who are blamed by both sides for 
preventing either side from seizing full 
power in Ulster The homes of three 
British civil servants have been bombed 
in the North this year. 

The Ewart-Biggs killing was a dra¬ 
matic demonstration of how easily the 
fires of the North can leap to the South. 
The Dublin government has stepped up 
patrols along its border with Ulster. Still, 
local support for the I.R. A., though wan¬ 
ing in the South, makes control diffi¬ 
cult. A Provo-organized march last 
April, banned by the Dublin govern¬ 
ment. attracted 10,000 marchers in the 
capital’s streets. This month several 
jailed I.R.A. members staged an impres¬ 
sive break from a Dublin prison. 

The Provos still keep their secret 
headquaners in Dublin, maintain count¬ 
less hideouts and cross the border with 
ease. In addition to the assassination, 
Dublin's continuing dilemma was high¬ 
lighted this week by an international 
conference sponsored in the capital by 
the Sinn Fein, the I.R.A.’s pc^tkal arm. 
This was the Anti-Imperialist Festival 
of terrorist-linked or^nizatiem attend¬ 
ed by 50 delegations, including onefiom 
the Palestine Liberatknt 









SPAIN 

Bombs, Amnesty 
Quicker Reform 

In a bold attempt to clear a highly 
charged political atmosphere, Spain s 
King Juan Carlos and the Premier he 
appointed only three weeks ago, Adolfo 
Siiirez Gonzilez, have begun signaling 
that they are ready to bring the mod¬ 
erate opposition into the political fold 

Abandoning the cautious pace of re¬ 
form that had prevailed since the death 
of Dictator Francisco Franco eight 
months ago, the new Cabinet pledged 
to speed up the transition to democracy, 
to hold national elections by June 30, 
1977, and to "respect" the democratic 
opposition which includes a broad 
range of groups on both the right and 
the left. To dramatize its desire for rec¬ 
onciliation with the moderates, the Cab¬ 
inet recommended an amnesty that 
would free more than half of the 600 to 
650 political prisoners in Spain's jails. 
The King is expected to proclaim this 
amnesty within a few weeks. 

Opposition leaders unanimously 
welcomed the Cabinet’s announcement. 
One leading Communist even said that 
it was “the most promising IstatementJ 
made by any ^vemment in the past 40 
years.” While this indicates that oppo¬ 
sition leaders are softening their orig¬ 
inal hostility toward Suirez, there is no 
real peace yet between the two sides. 
The opposition is dissatisfied with the 
amnesty proposal's carefully worded ex¬ 
clusion of those who “wounded or en¬ 
dangered the life or physical integrity 
, , cf posons.” Because this covers at least 
\ . \ :3M -|Srison.eia, most of them Basque sep- 
ftiiis to meet the dnnand that 


amnesty apply to all political inmates 

The opposition is also displeased be¬ 
cause the Communist Party remains 
banned. The recent reform legalizing 
political organizations effectively ex¬ 
cludes the Communists by barring all 
groups that are under international con¬ 
trol and seek to impose a totalitarian 
government. Theoretically, this ban 
could be lifted, however, if the Minister 
of Interior ruled that Spain’s Commu¬ 
nists are, as they claim, independent 
from Moscow and dedicated to a plu¬ 
ralistic, democratic state. 

Legalization of the Communists and 
the adoption of other reforms would be 
certain to meet stiff resistance from the 
archconservative Franquistas, the die¬ 
hard defenders of the generalissimo who 
are collectively known as the Bunker, 
and other conservatives. In what could 
be an ominous warning to the King and 
Suirez against further liberalization, ex¬ 
treme rightists are believed to have set 
off the 28 bombs that badly damaged 
government offices and other public 
buildings in half a dozen Spanish cities 
early last week. At least one person was 
kill^ and seven injured. (Although a 
self-proclaimed leftist group took credit 
for the bombings and police blame the 
left, experts doubt that any extreme-left 
organization has the ability to rig and co¬ 
ordinate so many explosions.) 

The vast majority of conservatives, 
of course, would abhor the violence of 
last week's bombings and prefer more 
conventional means of blocking reform. 
In the Cortes (parliament), for example, 
the Franquistas could deprive the King 
and his Premier of the two-thirds vote 
required for such basic constitutional 
changes as the creation of a bicameral 
legislature and revision of laws regulat¬ 
ing trade unions In addition, many 
Bunkerites hold powerful military posts 

No Radical. The King is no wild- 
eyed radical, he told Sudrez’s Cabinet 
that it must be "a strong government in 
a strong state." Yet if the Bunker per¬ 
sists in its attempts at obstructing re¬ 
form, Juan Carlos, whose generally un¬ 
expected activism has made him his 
country’s central political figure, may 
decide to go directly to the people 
through referendums He takes grave 
risks if he excludes the opposition from 
the government much longer, for its help 
is essential in finding a solution to 
Spain’s worst economic crisis in 40 years 
—a 22% rate of inflation, unemploy¬ 
ment of over 6%, and an external debt 
that will top $11 billion by year’s end. 

If the government, for instance, tries 
to impose a needed belt-tightening on 
the country without the concurrence of 
the left, there might be a repeat—on an 
even larger scale—of the economically 
crippling strikes of January and Febru¬ 
ary that lost the country more than SO 
m^ion man-hours of work. 


DIPLOMACY 

Italy’s Crisis: 

The Lip Leaks 

Because its ornate fittings and pearly 
gray marble floor remind many vis¬ 
itors of the first-class salon in an 
old-fashioned luxury liner, the main 
vestibule of Rome’s Chamber of Dep¬ 
uties is often referred to as the "Trans¬ 
atlantic " It has been a fully booked 
ship of late, since the cavernous room 
is also just outside the office of Italian 
Premier-designate Giulio Andreotti, 
who for two weeks has been consulting 
almost nonstop with political and la¬ 
bor leaders in an effort to form a gov¬ 
ernment that somehow reflects the in¬ 
decisive results of June's national 
election. Last week that job, excruci¬ 
ating in any circumstances, was fur¬ 
ther complicated by a diplomatic storm 
that started across the real Atlantic 
Italy’s Western allies, it seemed, had 
agreed at the recent Puerto Rican sum¬ 
mit meeting to withhold much needed 
financial aid from Rome unless the 
new government turns out to meet 
specified conditions. 

Tidying Up. The existence of this 
"informal agreement” was disclosed by 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt at a background session with 
newsmen during an otherwise smooth 
Bicentennial visit to Washington. West 
Germany, said Schmidt, has flatly told 
Italian leaders that transfusions of cap¬ 
ital to strengthen their troubled econ¬ 
omy will not be forthcoming if the 
new Cabinet includes any Communists. 
Furthermore, he told the journalists, 
the same ultimatum has been issued to 

CHANCEllOR HELMUT SCHMIDT 




Italy by three of its closest allies: the 
U.S., France and Britain. 

Italians of ail political stripes nat¬ 
urally resented this implied intrusion 
into their domestic affairs, which was 
immediately perceived by many to be 
the work of U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Those who try to med¬ 
dle in Italian politics, warned veteran 
Communist Party Leader Giancarlo Pa- 
jetta, ‘‘will be asking us to forget what 
they said” if his party eventually en¬ 
ters the government. Lame Duck For¬ 
eign Minister Mariano Rumor passed 
on to Bonn a diplomatically strong mes¬ 
sage of "surprise and regret ” Embar¬ 
rassed officials in London and Paris 
denied they had formally agreed to im¬ 
pose conditions on aid to Italy. In Wash¬ 
ington, State Department spokesmen 
quietly confirmed Schmidt's remarks 
but privately regretted their timing. 
Even Bonn’s Foreign Ministry officials, 
who have had to tidy up after Schmidt 
Schnauze (Schmidt the Lip) on pre¬ 
vious occasions, hastened to declare that 
"there can be absolutely no question 
of any interference in Italian domestic 
affairs ■ 

Getting Tough. Interference or not. 
it should have come as no surprise that 
Italy’s future creditors would exact con¬ 
ditions for their loans In the summit 
communique, these terms were vaguely 
summed up as "a firm program for re¬ 
storing underlying equilibrium" to the 
economies of Ixtrrowing aiuntries—but 
few delegates had any illusions that in It¬ 
aly’s case, this provision would not in¬ 
clude a Communist-free Cabinet as well 
as belt-tightening financial measures 

What the Schmidt flap succeeded in 
uncovering was U.S. acknowledgment 
that the conditions set forth by Italy’s 
partners—indeed, primarily drafted by 
Kissinger—go still further. They specify 
that Rome must satisfy the allies that It¬ 
aly’s ‘democratic structure" will remain 
intact if Communists are chosen mere¬ 
ly for sub-Cabinet posts—a veto provi¬ 
sion obviously designed to prevent Com¬ 
munists from pining any important jobs 
even below ministerial rank. Though the 
Communists have so far not insisted on 
claiming any seats in a new Cabinet, 
they have demanded presidency of eight 
of the 26 parliamentary commissions, 
including a few major ones, such as for¬ 
eign affairs and defense. Kissinger is not 
likely to object, since these are legisla¬ 
tive posts rather than government ones 

Precisely why Schmidt chose to 
chum up the issue at such a delicate 
juncture remained a puzzle He may 
have wanted Washington to lay the 
Puerto Rican package on the table now. 
rather than at some crisis point later. 
Then, too, Schmidt may have been 
warming up a theme of getting tough 
with the C:;ommunists for use. in his own 
election campaign next October. What¬ 
ever the reason, a good maiijr Europe¬ 
an who a few weeks ago thoi|ght Henry 
ne K tacked tact now think Helmut the 




RESOII (LEFT) & KHIESTOV BETWEEN SESSIONS OF MBFR TALKS IN VIENNA 


DISARMAMENT 

Wine and Whiffenpoof at MBFR 

"It does not move, it dances." So said (805,000 ground. 160,000 air) is 160,000 
a French diplomat of the ISIS Congress lower than NATO’s own estimates. Both 
of Vienna ImsI week, as the ninth round sides have sized up each other’s posi- 
of the Mutual and Balanced Force Re- tionand requirements, and the talks are 
duction (MBf R ) talks recessed in Vienna, homing in on the core issues Western ef- 
200 delegates from twelve NATO and sev- forts to reduce the Soviets’ sheer num- 
en War.\aw Pad nations gathered under bers, and the Stiviets’ desire to limit the 
the crystal chandeliers of the I lahshurgs' West’s tactical nuclear superiority and 
imperial palace—where Talleyrand and to control the growth of the West Ger- 
Mettermch were feted—to rai.se a glass to man army, Europe’s largest (495,000) 

one another If there was no dancing at Equal Cuts. Both sides agree that 
MBFR, the delegates seemed convinced the first reductions should be drawn 
that there was, belatedly, movement from U.S and Soviet forces, but the ma- 
Timl’s diplomatic editor. Jerrold Schec- jor question has been whether the with- 
ter. who has followed the talks .since their drawals should aim at parity between 
inception, sent this report from Vienna NA TO and Warsaw Pact forces or wheth¬ 
er the Warsaw Pact should retain its nu- 

Begun in 1973 as a vague proposal merical edge in men and equipment, 
that elicited little Soviet or Warsaw Pact Western formulas describe a common- 
interest, the MBFR talks have evolved force ceiling of about 700,000 men for 

into a unique forum for multilateral ne- each side in Central Europe, while the 

gotiations between Europe’s two allianc- Soviets have insisted on “equal cuts" by 

es. After nearly three years and 111 pie- percentages rather than by manpower, 

nary sessions. NATO and the Warsaw In an effort to break the impasse, NATO 

Pact countries remain at odds over the negotiators last December offered to 

formula to be used for reducing conven- trade the withdrawal of 1,000 U.S. tac- 
tional forces in Central Europe, but the tical nuclear weapons, 54 F-4 fighter- 
basic elements of a first stage arc now bombers, and 36 Pershing missiles for a 
agreed on. The most striking evidence Soviet tank army of 68,000 troops and 
that realities may soon supersede cha- 1,700 T-54s. Perhaps promisingly, the 
rades came in June, when the Soviet proposal is still unanswered. 

Union disclosed figures for its Warsaw If progress is slow, the atmosphere of 

Pact forces, thereby providing a basis the talks is uncharacteristically conviv- 
for negotiation. Privately, NATO officials iai, largely because of the approach of 
viewed the Soviet move as a monumen- the two lawyers who head the U.S. and 
tal breakthrough, a clear signal that they Soviet negotiating teams. Stanley Resor, 
want an agreement. 38, brings six years of Pentagon experi- 

The figures themselves, however, ence (Secretary of the Army, 1965-71) to 
must now be subjected to negotiation, his task along with a quiet tot^ness. 
since the Soviet total of 965,OW troops His counterpart, Oleg Khtestov, SlJj fe, 





' fermer chief of the d^Hutment of 
: the Miiuatry of Foreign Affaire. SkiUed, 
open, eiwhewing bluster, Khlestov 
meshes well with Resor, whether over 
the negotiating table or cm the tennis 
court. Together, the two aigue not from 
ideological positions but on hard &cts. 

Relief from a steady diet of discus¬ 
sions about troop strengths and tank 
forces is available to mbfr ne^tiatore 
at informal songfests in the wine gar¬ 
dens on the edge of the city, in the Vi¬ 
enna woods. Fueled by new white wine, 
U.S. and Soviet delegates gather to sing 
impromptu parodies. American dele¬ 
gates, in fact, come to the talks equipped 
with a “Handbook for Negotiators” that 
includes Soviet folk tunes along with the 
Whiffenpoof Song, 

Kissinger's Joke. More than con¬ 
viviality and compatibility will be re¬ 
quired to move MBFR to a conclusion. 
A significant lever on the Vienna talks 
is the current salt negotiations in Ge¬ 
neva. “The atmosphere for MBFR would 


FRANCt 

Le Fric-Frac du Siecle 

The vault door of the elegant main mile from the Place Massena. the town 
branch bank of the Socidtd GCnerale m center. There they dismantled crash 
Nice had been a problem for months barriers that blocked access to an un- 
So bank oflRcials were not unduly con- derground roadway built for sewermen 
cemed early last Monday when its 50- alongside the River Paillon, which runs 
year-old mechanism seemed stuck below street level through the middle of 
again. Then, after hours of unsuccessful town. Following the road to a point near 
tinkering, they decided to break through the Place Massena, they connected with 
the vault wall—and made a discovery a sewerage line that led about 440 yds, 
that caused consternation on yachts and to a point 30 ft. from the bank's strong 
in villas up and down France’s fabled room. Then they laid out half a mile of 
C6te d'Azur. electric cable, attaching it to the power 

The door had been welded shut supply of an underground municipal 
—from the inside. Behind it. a group of parking lot Now, with light and power 
meticulous weekend robbers had pulled assured, they began tunneling to their 
off what French headlines promptly goal, depositing the heavy clay-and-peb- 
dubbed le fric-frac du siecle (the heist of ble alluvium in individual sacks that 
the century). In daring and imagination, were carried to a nearby gallery. The fas- 
it was in a class with some of the best tidious crooks professionally shored 
heist movies ever made. The hoods—po- their tunnel with metal stanchions and 


certainly improve with a salt agree¬ 
ment.” says a senior Soviet diplomat. 
Such an agreement may be sought by 
the Ford Administration when and if 
the President succeeds in turning aside 
Ronald Reagan's bid for the Republican 
nomination. Fhat the Ford Administra¬ 
tion is considering pushing for a SAl.T ac- 
edrd was evidenced by one of those jokes 
that so often reveal Henry Kissinger's 
true feelings Referring ironically to his 
ill-timed election eve remark in 1972 
that “peace is at hand,” Kissinger told 
reporters that he wanted a SALT li agree¬ 
ment "in hand by October." 

If SALT Jl is resolved by (Xrtober or 
even the end of the year, it will lay the 
ground for fulfilling predictions by Re¬ 
sor and Khlestov that 1977 could the 
year that sees Soviet and American forc¬ 
es stand down from what used to be the 
front line of the cold war. 


Underground 
municipal 
oarkina 


lice estimate that ten people were in¬ 
volved—had used five tons of excavation 
and safecracking equipment to get at an 
estimated SIO million in currency and 
valuables stored in nine safes and 317 of 
the bank’s 4,000 safe deposit boxes. 
Awed French cops, when they arrived at 
the scene of the crime, thought it might 
be the biggest bank break-in ever, easily 
surpassing the accepted previous record 
$4.3 million stolen from Pu- 
rolator Security Inc. in Chi¬ 
cago in 1974 

Detectives estimated that 
the robbers’ preparations had 
taken a full two weeks. Driv- 
ing vans, they transported 
their equipment, including 
six torches, 27 oxyacetylene 
bottles and several heavy hy- 
draulic jacks, to Nice’s Palais 
des Expositions, roughly a 


wooden beams set in concrete. They also 
installed electric lights, a portable fan 
for air conditioning, and thick industrial 
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DEIECATES TO HUMOR SYMPOSIUM GIVING TYPICALIY MIRTHFUl RESPONSE TO A SPEECH 


lUROPEAN SCENE 

About the Humor Symposium 


carpeting. Evidently hes igoutiers (the 
sewermen), as they were soon to be pop¬ 
ularly dubbed, did not want to track dirt 
into the vault. 

After breaking through a 4!/j-ft.- 
thick wall into the strong room, the 
thieves used their jacks to move a five- 
ton safe that stood in their way. Then, 
with their six torches, they attacked the 
strong-room safes. Among the spoils 
they found were the entire weekend re¬ 
ceipts from Nice's biggest department 
stores and the bank’s ready cash for the 
following week. In the safe deposit box¬ 
es they discovered the items that might 
be expected on the French Riviera; gold, 
silver, jewelry, bonds, rare stamfs and 
paintings. At least one box contained a 
portfolio of hardest-core pornographic 
photos, which the looters, in evident ap¬ 
preciation. dccoratively pasted on the 
vault walls. 

The robbers also attended to their 
other appetites: they apparently brought 
along a chef. Using a gas-powered por¬ 
table stove, he whipped up a four-course 
meal that included soup, charcuterie. an 
entr6e, dessert and wine The robbers 
brought no dishes with them, knowing 
there would be plenty of fine silver plate 
available 

What finally stopped the robbers 
was the rise of water in the sewerage sys¬ 
tem. the result of heavy late-weckend 
rains. Otherwise, they might have dou¬ 
bled or trebled their loot. Said one po¬ 
liceman: “If it hadn’t rained, God knows 
how much more they would have 
taken ” 

Aghast Offlcialt. The gang floated 
its swag back through the sewers and to 
the waiting vans in a collapsible rubber 
boat and on a raft made of inner tubes 
A note that the industrious looters left 
behind, signed with an inverted peace 
symbol, said simply: “No gunplay, no vi¬ 
olence. no hate." 

Bank officials were aghast, as well 
they might be. The managing director, 
Jacques Guenet, had been so convinced 
of his vault's impregnability that he had 
failed to install any kind of electronic 
alarm system. To save on wages, he had 
even sent the night watchman home on 
weekends. Quenet's wealthy depositors 
were displeased, to put it mildly. On the 
day following the discovery, angry 
crowds clogged the streets in front of 
the Socidti G6ndralc At one point shak¬ 
en officials had to retreat behind the 
bank's thick iron gates. 

A promise that the bank would 
make good any losses'only seemed to 
darken the mot^. Indeed, one old wom¬ 
an fainted at the news and..had to be 
brought around with brahjiy,’ To gain 
restitution, the depositors would have to 
declare the contents of their boxes, 
something that the law does not nor¬ 
mally require of them. But in France, 
where hiding wealth from tax collectors 
under .mattresses and in bank vaults is 
a national custom, such declarations 
promised to expose many depositors to 


There seems to be no lengths to which 
humorless people will not go to analyze 
humor. It seems to worry them They can't 
believe that anything could be funny just 
on Its own hook. 

—Robert Benchley 

If the 180 behavioral scientists who 
gathered last week at the University of 
Wales at Cardiff to attend the world's 
first International Symposium on Hu¬ 
mor and Laughter had listened closely, 
they might have heard a long groan from 
Benchley s grave. For three days, the 
psychologists and sociologists probed 
and dissected almost every aspect of that 
peculiarly human emotional resource 
characterized, in most people at least, 
by laughter. Just as Benchley could have 
predicted, what the experts mostly suc¬ 
ceeded in proving was that nothing can 
destroy the magic of mirth more quick¬ 
ly than the serious study of it. Time Lon¬ 
don Correspondent Christopher Byron 
attended the proceedings and cabled this 
report; 

The meeting’s tone was typified by 
Sociologist Gary Fine of the University 
of Minnesota, who delivered a lecture ti¬ 
tled “Humor in situ: the Role of Humor 
in Small Group Cultures." As he fin¬ 
ished, a fbrest of upraised hands sprout¬ 
ed among the conference delegates. 
“Tell me. Dr. Fine," asked an Amer¬ 
ican psychologist, "do you have any ob¬ 
servations on the possibility that certain 
persons are inherently teaseworthy? " 
Fine paused in silent contemplation at 
the lectem, then confidently responded: 


"No, I believe the matter is entirely sit¬ 
uational. tensewise " 

Jargonwise. the conference was a 
regular laff not Toronto High School 
Teacher John Atkin proposed the es¬ 
tablishment of "designed, unifunctional 
anxiety-release centers in a community 
situation." Translation- maybe it would 
be a good idea to have a string of gov¬ 
ernment-supported laugh parlors where 
people could go to chuckle. A team of 
three researchers from the University of 
London read a paper called “An An¬ 
atomical and Psychological Examina¬ 
tion of Eye Pouches." the point of which 
seemed to be that people with bags un¬ 
der their eyes project the cheeriest 
smiles. A group of Canadian researchers 
reported on "Ethnic Humor as a Func¬ 
tion of Social-Normative Incongruity on 
the Basis of Multiple Dependent Vari¬ 
ables Including Amusingness, Tasteful¬ 
ness and Playfulness." The report ques¬ 
tioned whether Chinese immigrants find 
Canadians funny, but it reached no firm 
conclusions. Another paper analyzed 
“glee rates" of nursery school children. 
Among its findings: playfulness decreas¬ 
es when kids are made to stand still; 
older nonwhite kids have higher glee 
rates than younger white ones. 

Witty Comeback. Without a doubt, 
the U.S. delegates were the top bananas 
of the conference. Professor Jerry M. 
Suls of State University of New York at 
Albany, who describe himself as “es¬ 
sentially a cognitivist" (as distinct &cnn 
Pre^essor Fine, who calls himself “tm . 
emotionalist”), discussed the reasons ’ ; 
why people lgug))..at,:spmeooe:,«^;;;,^;’^ 




ma^ low bDtt of a Joke (“Cogsitive and HISTORICAL NOTES 
/ DI^Kiinl^ment Theories of Humor: a 

there was Professor Jennings Bry- From Knights to Nuclear Warheads 

iUit of the University of Massachusetu, 

wtKJ tried to explain why the victim of Three decades of peace in Europe time that illuminates, for example, how 
a joke does not usually laugh unless he have bred a generation bored by mil- oddly similar and doomed were both 
can think of a halfway-witty comeback itary affairs and skeptical of soldierly Napoleon and Hitler. 

(“Degrees of Hostility in Squelches Fca- virtues. Like the bubonic plague, war is Howard begins with the Wars of the 
turing ReUiliaiory ^uity as a Factor perceived not as a present danger but Knights, the landholding warrior class 
in Humor Appreciation"). No one at the rather as a burned-out scourge from a that had developed as much from eco- 
conference came close to matching the more barbarous era—a blunt instrument nomic, as military, necessity. Because 
verbosity of Psychologist Paul McGhee for settling the quarrels of remote, less land was the only form of wealth, these 
of Fels Research Institute, Ohio, who developed peoples who. deprived of nu- medieval military specialists pledged al- 
read an almost incomprehensible disser- clear weapons, are free to slaughter each legiance to a lord in exchange for fiefs 
tation. “Phylogenetic and Ontogenetic other by more primitive means As un- on which they built the castles that be- 
Considerations for a Theory of the Or- derstandable as these popular attitudes came symbols of power. The “descen- 
igins of Humor." which was filled may be, it is probably just as well that a dants of that warrior class—a few hun- 
throughout with such phrases as "mlra- leading British historian. Michael How- dred families constantly intermarrying 
humans" and “arousal fluctuations." ard, 53, has issued a timely and schol- and as constantly reinforced by fresh re- 
McGhee’s conclusion: if you can’t think, arly reminder that war on European soil cruits—were to retain the landed dom- 
you won’t get the joke. is not dead; it is merely on holiday. inance of Europe until the 16th centu- 

Peiit* Laughter. On the second Howard, fellow in Higher Defense ry, political dominance until the 18th 
night, all 180 delegates gathered in a stu- Studies at Oxford, makes his point by and traces of at least social dominance 

dent lounge to hear a live specimen implication in a short (165 pages) but until our own day. TO BEAR ARMS, to 

—Liverpool Nightclub Comedian Ken sweeping book, IVar in European Hts- have a crest on one’s helmet and sym- 

Dodd. The comic got off a few dreadful tory (Oxford University Press), that bols on one’s shield instantly recogniz- 

one-liners (samples: "The Russians are ranges in masterly fashion over nearly able in the heat of battle, became in Eu- 

jealous of the British because the Sovi- 1,000 bloody years of Europe’s past ropean society for 1,000 years a symbol 

ets never win any bronze medals’’; "My Howard’s thesis is that wars have not of nobility." Aided by foot-slc^ing 

sister was engaged to an Eskimo until been aberrations but an integral pan of young retainers called fanti. or boys (the 

she broke it off’) The delegates laughed the changing patterns of European so- origin of the word infantry), the knights 

politely and the next morning repeated ciely. as normal as peace and as Eu- swept all before them, until eventually 

th^jokes. Observed a woman from New ropean as Apfelsirudel they were driven off the battlefields by 

York's Columbia Teachers College Time Oases. From the end of the disciplined pikemen, skilled archers 
“We had a very meaningful humor- barbarian invasions in the 10th century and, above all. the arrival of guns in the 
making session’■ until Hitlers death in 1945. Howard hands of mercenaries. 

Later that day. Professor line writes. “Peace, that peace for which the First hired by Italy’s prosperous city 


—whose current work involves analyz¬ 
ing the jokes of a Minnesota Little 
League team—explained why it is not 
enough just to laugh and let it go at that 
“What we are trying to find out is why 
people laugh, and when we learn that, 
we will be able to use humorous ma¬ 
terial as a tool. Laymen just are not 
aware of how much they laugh. In one 
group I studied. I recorded fully 157 in¬ 
stances of sustained laughter in one ses¬ 
sion. In fact, it may actually be that peo¬ 
ple laugh as much as 1.000 times a day” 
If Fine’s calculation is right, it will be 
good news for Atkin and his fast-laugh 
take-away chain of humor parlors. But 
it will not please California Psychiatrist 
William Fry, who several years ago de¬ 
veloped a theory that lauding is phys¬ 
ically harmful and can actually kill you. 
Eh-. Fry has been engaged ever since in 
trying to resolve the “evolutionary co¬ 
nundrum" that people go right ahead 
laughing anyway. 

If nothing else, the world s first In¬ 
ternational Conference on Humor and 
Laughter showed just how hard it is for 
social science to grapple with something 
as ephemmtil as humor without becom- 


congregations in Christian churches so 
sincerely prayed, existed only in excep¬ 
tional and precarious oases of time and 
place’’ Twice in the past—in the 18th 
century’s Age of Enlightenment and 
again after the fall of Napoleon in 1815 
—an idealistic elite felt what many be¬ 
lieve today: Europeans finally had 
grown beyond the madness of war. But 
Howard is too much the historian to ig¬ 
nore Bertolt Brecht's comment that 
"War IS like love, it’ always finds a way." 
And. ironically, the way it has found is 
a structure and organization that pro¬ 
gressively has served as a limitation on 
human violence. "What people often 
overlook," Howard said in an interview 
last week, "is that organized conflict be¬ 
tween states might be better than an an¬ 
archical situation of disorganized con¬ 
flict such as we had in Europe in the 
17th century during the Thirty Years’ 
War " I f the spread of terrorism and ran¬ 
dom violence in Ulster, the Middle East 
and elsewhere is any example. Howard 
makes a telling point. Still, it is unclear 
how the holocaust of a nuclear war, how¬ 
ever admirably organized during its 
brief convulsion, could be preferable to 


ing, well, the squelch of its own retal- anything. Presumably, Howard feels 
iatory equity. Unhappily, the British that some more acceptable form of war 
Psychological Society plans to immor- will find a way around the nuclear di- 
^ ^lize the proceedings in a book to be lemma. Above all, he is unfashionably 
! ci^l^hed iMxt January. Presumably in d()tached about an emotional subject. 

' . a:somewhat different sjHrit, the BBC is The absurdity of war permeates the 
Waking on « documentary. Projected book, hot with moral pronouncements 

with t|k»,yauthor)8 compression of 
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states, then by the kings of Europe, the 
mercenaries were outrageously expen¬ 
sive and dangerous tools of power. A 
team of 18 guns “proudly deployed by 
the Duke of Milan in 1472 required 522 
pairs of oxen and 227 carts to draw them 
and their train,” writes Howard The 
mercenary served any master; Protes¬ 
tant Germans happily fought under 
Catholic Spanish or French colors, Ital¬ 
ian gunners served the Queen of Eng¬ 
land or the Dutch —that is, so long as 
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they were paid. If not, these contractors 
battened cruelly off the civilian popu¬ 
lation, pillaging and looting. One such 
band of 10,000 mercenaries, called the 
Great Company, extorted a living from 
the civilians of southeastern France for 
15 years during the 14th century. 

As money became the essential fuel 
for war, Europe turned to what Howard 
calls the Wars of the Merchants. Ambi¬ 
tious kings of Britain, France and Spain 
could afford war only by plundering the 
rest of the world in a race for empire. 
"Nowadays," complained the En^ish 
writer Charles Davenant in the 17th 
century, “the prince who can best find 
money to feed, cloath and pay his army, 
not he that has the most valiant troops, 
is surest of success and conquest." 

Military Minuet. By the 18th cen¬ 
tury, the conduct of war had fallen to 
professional soldiers, not contractors but 
disciplined servants of the state with 
guaranteed jobs and wages. The wars 
were the king's wars, and the civilians 
were left alone to go about their busi¬ 
ness and pay taxes. Expensive, highly 
trained armies became almost too pre¬ 
cious to be risked in battle, and as a re¬ 
sult, war became a series of what Ed¬ 
ward Gibbon called “temperate and 
indecisive contests." Frederick the 
Great, a true professional soldier, ex¬ 
plained how the minuet of maneuvers 
might cut off an enemy's supplies and 
weaken him without risking casualties 
“Hunger exhausts men more surely than 
courage." he said, "and you will succeed 
with less risk than by fighting ” 

This cultivated form of warfare 
came to a brutal end with the French 
Revolution and Napoleon's assault on 
the rest of Europe. Through conscrip¬ 
tion, Bonaparte was able to mass over¬ 
powering numbers of troops against his 
enemies. His armies were so huge that 
after his initial victories, there was no 
question of demobilizing them; the re¬ 
sult would have been chaos in France. 


So mpoieon led his ^rv4ng4nd 
^ forces into Italy in 17% with tws ; .. 
simple promise of plunder. Already 
war was becoming total, a conflict not 
of armies but populations and then 
technologies. 

Singing Youth. The uses of ar¬ 
mies had been subjected to the linu: 
tations of transport and supply. When 
the railroad came, those barriers van¬ 
ished. In 1870 the North German Con¬ 
federation deployed against France 
twice the number of men—1,200,000 
—that Napoleon had led into Russia. 

By 1914 the German figure had more 
than doubled again. Firepower, espe¬ 
cially that of artillery, betame devas¬ 
tating. At the same time, industrial¬ 
ization brought a virulent nationalism. 

At the outset of World War I, patri¬ 
otic youth in Berlin, London and Paris 
marched off singing to meet the ma¬ 
chine guns. “When peace came," writes 
Howard, "it was the result not so much 
of victories in the field as of economic 
and psychological exhaustion." 

Awesome technology dominated the 
second World War to the point where 
the distinction between civilian and sol¬ 
dier in Europe almost disappeared. In¬ 
deed, a soldier serving as a mechanic at 
battalion headquarters was safer than a 
dock worker in Liverpool or Hamburg. 

It was, says Howard, “a conflict between 
entire societies almost as absolute as 
those of the Dark Ages.” 

And now'' With societies still in con¬ 
flict at the dawn of the Nuclear Age, 
Howard is too prudent a historian to pre¬ 
dict the shape of future wars. But he con¬ 
cludes ruefully that "nothing has oc¬ 
curred since 1945 to indicate that war 
or the threat of it could not still be an ef¬ 
fective instrument of state policy.” In 
an obvious reference to Europe's cur¬ 
rent antimilitarist mood, he adds: 
"Against peoples who are not prepared 
to defend themselves, it might be very 
effective indeed." Fr«il 0 rtek Painton 
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PAliSTINE WOMEN, STILL CLUTCHINO THEIR CHILDREN, LIE DEAD IN TEL ZAATAR AND LEBANESE FLEE COUNTRY AT TYRE 


LIBANON 

Once Again, Palestinians on the Ropes 


"I'm fed up with hypocrisy. From 
now on. I'm going to say it publicly and 
bluntly: 7 prefer the Israelis to the 
Palestinians. 

—Lebanese Christian soldier 

As the soldier's exasperated candor 
suggests, after more than a year of in¬ 
conclusive fighting, the patterns of vi¬ 
olence in Lebanon have been shaken up 
by some extraordinary reversals in roles. 
The Moslem Syrians, who originally en¬ 
tered the Lebanese quagmire in a peace¬ 
making effort, are now deeply commit¬ 
ted—on the side of the Lebanese 
Christians. The Christians, who seemed 
to be losing the struggle against their 
Moslem compatriots only a few months 
ago. are now apparently winning. The 
Israelis, once just worried spectators, 
have been quietly shipping arms to the 
Christians, thus becoming, in effect, al¬ 
lies of the Syrians. 

Most surprising of all, perhaps, is 
what has happened to the Palestinians 
in Lebanon. Having swaggered into the 
fighting on the Moslem side for what 
looked like certain triumph earlier this 
year, the erstwhile heroes of the Arab 
world were suddenly being battered by 
Christians on the battlefield and abused 
in most Middle East capitals outside of 
Cairo. 

How had it all happened? Lebanon's 
Christian population has bitterly resent¬ 
ed the Palestinians ever since they first 
arrived in the country as refugees in 
, 1948; the hatred increased over the years 
m.the Paiestiniaiis—encouraged by oth- 

more and 


more autonomy. Now, and in large part 
because of their Israeli-supplied arms, 
the Christians find themselves not only 
ready but able to try to eradicate Pal¬ 
estinian power in Lebanon. 

Jerusalem, too, wants to see the Pal¬ 
estinians crushed. Earlier this year, the 
Israelis began surreptitious shipments of 
small arms to Jounieh, the Christians' 
chief port; now the shipments include 
heavy Soviet-made weapons captured by 
the Israelis in past wars—among them 
T-54 tanks, armored personnel carriers 
and 120-mm. and 130-mm. artillery. In 
addition, some Christian troops have 
been brought to Israel for training. The 
Christian debt to the Israelis is such that, 
says a Christian leader "in the end. we 
may find that we will have to choose be¬ 
tween Syria and Israel. ” 

Ghastly Irony. Syria's I S.OOO troops 
in Lebanon now control fully half of the 
country, allowing the Christians room 
to maneuver in their drive to mop up 
their opponents. The bitterest battle of 
the entire war drags on between Chris¬ 
tians and Palestinian commandos at Tel 
Zaatar (Hill of Thyme), a Palestinian 
campon the rim of East Beirut. The bat¬ 
tle. in which 1,500 combatants have al¬ 
ready been slaughtered, is freighted with 
ghastly irony. It was the massacre of 27 
Tel zkaUiT residents by the Christians 
mOTe than a year ago that first stoked 
Lebanon's smoldering resentments into 
open warfare. 

Both Israel and Syria seem to be do¬ 
ing nothing to block the Christian plan 
to end the cc^Bict by “cantonizing" Leb¬ 
anon into b^i^us zones. Last week, as 


a Palestinian peace minion set out to ne¬ 
gotiate a cease-fire in Damascus, Syr¬ 
ian President Hafez Assad launched into 
a three-hour speech that flayed Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian Liberation Or¬ 
ganization boss, for carrying on the war. 
Said Assad "Those who declare that 
they wish to liberate Jounieh do not as¬ 
pire to liberate Palestine.” Peace, he 
made clear, would come only on Syrian 
terms 

The Palestinians brought their dif¬ 
ficulties on themselvM. Arafat's decision 
to take up arms in Lebanon to help the 
Moslem Lebanese, who had long sup¬ 
ported the P.L.O. in its fight against Is¬ 
rael, was a grave error. It was indeed 
Arafat's worst mistake since 1970. when 
Palestinian forces operated so openly 
and defiantly in Jordan that King Hus¬ 
sein's army finally tossed them out in 
that year's famous Black September. 

The P.L.O. subsequently became the 
idol of the Arab world; indeed, two years 
ago, Assad helped maneuver a P.L.O 
presence at the United Nations and an 
Arafat appearance before the General 
Assembly. But the P.L.O.’s Arab sup¬ 
port. even when it appeared broad, was 
always thin, because most Arab regimes 
fear the disruptive presence of the scat¬ 
tered Palestinian refugees within their 
borders. When Assad's support of the 
Palestinians waned after the fighting be¬ 
tween his forces and the P.L.O., for in¬ 
stance. Egypt sprang to the Palestinian 
defense. But that Arafat ignored Cai¬ 
ro's support was not so much pro-Pal¬ 
estinian as anti-Syrian: the Egyptians 
supported the P.L.O. chiefly b^use 
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they were riled by criticism in Damas¬ 
cus of Cairo’s peace negotiations with Is¬ 
rael. Continuing his verbal jousting with 
Damascus last week, Egypt’s President 
Anwar Sadat demanded a Syrian with¬ 
drawal from Lebanon, angrily suggest¬ 
ing that Damascus had entered the 
fighting through ‘ miscalculation and 
conspiracy.” 

Palestinian Rage. The P.L.O. was 
losing on another front also. Says one 
Western diplomat in Beirut; ’’They 
missed a real opportunity to show the 
world that even temporarily they could 
run a de facto emergency government 
based on sanity, justice and efficiency ” 
Even the fact that the Palestinians pro¬ 
tect the U.S embassy in Beirut—and 
claim to have arrested the killers of Am¬ 
bassador Francis Meloy and his aide 
—has not offset that failure. Moreover, 
the cancellation of a U.S. convoy out of 
Beirut last week because the Palestin¬ 
ians said they could not guarantee its 
safety, may be further evidence of the 
Palestinians’ weakening position. 

Defeat and humiliation in Lebanon 
will be a staggering blow for the Pal¬ 
estinians. It will weaken P.L.O argu¬ 
ments for a place at any peace confer¬ 
ence between the Arabs and Israel. 
Beyond that, when the shooting finally 
fades in Lebanon, the Palestinians may 
be forced as part of the peace to find a 
new base. Whether or not this would 
curb the P.L.O,’s troublemaking fxrten- 
tial IS unclear. But the Palestinians 
could, as they did after Black Septem¬ 
ber, vent their ra^e and frustration by re¬ 
verting to full-scale ‘revolutionary ter¬ 
rorism," meaning the Entebbe skyjack 
on a much broader bfsis. , * 



A Cash Price for Peace? 


RHODESIA IS SUPER, the signs 
around Salisbury still proclaim, but the 
billboard bravado sounds ever more hol¬ 
low. Last week, for the first time since 
guerrilla fighting broke out against the 
white-minority regime 44 months ago, 
a major terrorist attack touched the cap¬ 
ital itself. The attackers, presumably 
black insurgents, hurled grenades into 
a crowded downtown restaurant and at 
a nightclub, injurii^ at least two whites 
and throwing the city and its police into 
a brjef but telling panic. 

Almost as shocking to the country’s 
276,000 whites—outnumbered 25 to I by 
Rhodesia’s blacks—were some new 
signs of the cost of their effort to hang 
on to minority rule. The budget tabled 
by Prime Minister Ian Smith’s govern¬ 
ment last week earmarked about $200 
million for defense and security—up 
40% over last year and 300% since the 
fighting began in 1972. At the same time 
the Smith regime chopped the amount 
of money emigrants are allowed to take 
out of the country, from $8,000 to $1,600 
—an effort to stem a growing white 
flight that has cut the settler population 
by nearly 1% in just six months 

Doomed Country. “The acceler¬ 
ating exodus of whites, ” reports Time 
Correspondent Lee Griggs, “reflects the 
shattered confidence and mounting 
hardships in their community. For ex¬ 
ample, near the 800-mile border with 
Mozambique, across which black in¬ 
surgents have been infiltrating, curfews 
have been imposed, and road convoys 
move under armed guards. In Salisbury, 
FOR SALE signs keep sprouting on hous¬ 
es everywhere, and there is a run on 
such portable investments as diamonds 
and rare stamps. A young Rhodesian, 
preparing to slip out of the country il¬ 


legally, explained, ‘I have to leave ill* 
most everything behind, but it will he 
worth it. This country is doomed, rtl 
take my chances elsewhere.’ Of those 
remaining, many are doii^ so only be¬ 
cause they have no choice. One res¬ 
ident of the capital pointed to his mod¬ 
est bungalow and told me, ‘This is all 
we have in the world, but 1 couldn’t 
give it away right now. For better at 
worse, we are stuck here.’ ” 

So desperate is the regime for man¬ 
power that it has been recruiting heav¬ 
ily in the U.S., Britain, France and West 
Germany for volunteers for its armed 
forces and now admits having “several 
hundred” of them in uniform. Salisbury 
needs these new recruits, for the rebels 
have been growing bolder. Increasingly, 
they are directly tackling defense units, 
firing on military convoys and attacking 
border posts. To make matters worse for 
Smith’s forces, Zambia has decided to 
let guerrillas eperate along its own 400- 
mile border with Rhodesia. 

Transition Plan. Although some se¬ 
nior Rhodesian security-force officers 
privately concede the war is unwinnable 
and urge Smith to negotiate with mod¬ 
erate black leaders like Joshua Nkomo, 
the Prime Minister’s sole concession to 
the blacks has been the appointment of 
a commission to explore ways of reduc¬ 
ing “unnecessary” racial discrimination. 
Smith, however, last week rejected most 
of the commission's recommendations, 
such as allowing blacks to buy land in 
white farming areas and permitting 
them to set up businesses in white ur¬ 
ban areas. Among the few proposals he 
accepts is one that would repeal laws 
that prevent blacks from drinking in 
white urban areas after 7 p.m. 

Fearful that Smith’s stubbornness 
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Will remit in a violent showdown with 
the overwhelming black majority. U5. 
and British diplomats are working on a 
plan to purchase, in effect, white accep¬ 
tance of an early peaceful transition to 
Hack rate. Still in the drafting stage, the 
scheme might seek to commit Britain, 
other members of the Common Market, 
the U.S. and states neighboring on Rho¬ 
desia legally, financially and even mil¬ 
itarily to guarantee a bloodless solution 
to the Rhodesian problem. Rhodesia’s 
whites and black tribal minorities might 
be offered a “safety net" composed of a 
floor price for their farm land, safe¬ 
guards for their pensions and financial 
assistance if they emigrate. 

This safely net would certainly be 
among the issues discussed by Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger and South Af¬ 
rican Prime Minister John Vorster if the 
two decide to continue the talks they 
began in West Germany in June. They 
could possibly meet again in early Au¬ 
gust while Kissinger is visiting Iran. But 
would the safety net work if adopted? 

There is a successful precedent. In 
the early l%0s the British helped head 
off a prolonged civil war in Kenya by 
promising to compensate the white set¬ 
tlers who wanted to leave for the loss of 
their unsalable homes and farms That 
program so far has cost Britain about 
$5p million, and a Rhodesian version 
could prove even more expensive. 

But such a financial net would prob¬ 
ably be welcomed by many Rhodesian 
whites, not only those who would want 
to take the money and run but also those 
who would want to stay but would be 
fearful of what would happen to their 
property under black rule Chief among 
the stayers might be many of Rhode¬ 
sia's 6,000 white farmers, who have con¬ 
sistently blocked movement toward ma¬ 
jority rule. One of them, the owner of a 
10,000-acre corn and cattle spread near 
Selukwe in the Rhodesian midlands, 
happens to be Ian Smith. 
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WEST New GUINEA 

The Mysteriously Abstemious Don! 


They do not make love during the 
first two years of marriage, and they ab¬ 
stain completely for four to six yeais 
after the birth of a child Premarital and 
extramarital sex are virtually unknown, 
and there is apparently no homosexu¬ 
ality or other sexual outlet. What is 
more, no one seems to show any signs 
of unhappiness or stress 

Superhumans? Subhumans'’ Pig¬ 
ments of a science-fiction writer’s imag¬ 
ination? In fact, the Dani are living quite 
nicely, thank you. in the Grand Valley 
of West Inan (formerly West New Guin¬ 
ea), where they were studied for 2'/: 
years by Karl Heider, an anthropologist 
from the University of South Carolina 
Heider. who has taught at Harvard, 
Brown and Stanford, describes the ab¬ 
stemious sexual behavior of the 5,000- 
member tribe in the current issue of 
Man. the journal of Britain’s Royal An¬ 
thropological Institute, He became in¬ 
terested in the tribe after getting a look 
at the outstanding piece of male attire, 
long hollow gourds worn over the penis 
and removed only to urinate or have sex. 
Since the size and shape of these gourds 
vary widely from man to man, Heider 
at first thought that they would serve as 
a fascinating guide to personality. But 
each tribesman turned out to own a 
whole wardrobe of penis gourds and did 
not lise them as a means of sexual ex¬ 
pression, which was universally low. . 

Heider reports finding no strong 
sanctions E^f^st sexual Mtivity or any 


other ready explanation for the under¬ 
nourished libidos of the Dani. Tribes¬ 
men said violation of the post partum 
abstinence would cause trouble with the 
tribe's ghosts. "Vet the Dam are notably 
blase about their ghosts, and Heider con¬ 
cludes that their observance of this su¬ 
pernatural sanction "must be under¬ 
stood as fairly casual, pro forma." 

Raising Pigs. The Dani simply do 
not seem to have much drive, sexual or 
otherwise There are few intense emo¬ 
tions, little artistic achievement and few 
fights Instead of expressing anger, a 
Dam tribesman usually moves away 
from an offending situation Wars, ac¬ 
cording to Heider. have the emotional 
content of deer hunts in America. The 
warriors chat for a long while, fight for 
an hour, then fall back for more con¬ 
versation. Revenge and anger rarely 
play a role—the Dani simply want to 
placate their ghosts and end the fight¬ 
ing as quickly as possible Their only 
real interest seems to be in raising pigs 
and growing yams. 

Heider has no idea why the Dani en¬ 
ergy level is so low. The tribe seems to 
have a low infant-mortality rate, an ad¬ 
equate diet and no serious diseases. 
While a hidden genetic or biological fac¬ 
tor may be responsible. Heider prefeis 
to believe the Dani "low-energy system” 
is simply cultural. If so. Western the¬ 
ories about the innate power of the sex¬ 
ual drive—mostly derived from Freud 
—may need some adjustment. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Bridge of Sighs 

On a drizzly night in January 1975. 
a zinc-laden freighter named iMke //- 
lawarra plowed into the Tasman Bridge 
on the Derwent River at Hobart, Tas¬ 
mania. killing twelve motorists and 
crewmen and severing the main link be¬ 
tween downtown Hobart and its east¬ 
ern shore bedroom suburbs. Next morn¬ 
ing, as about 20,000 workers set out for 
their jobs, the other dimensions of the 
disaster became clear: instead of a two- 
or three-minute trip over the bridge, 
eastern shore dwellers faced a 33-mile 
detour that slowed to a fretful hour and 
a half at rush hours. Inconvenience was 
the least of their troubles. 

For the 40.000 people of the eastern 
shore, the bridge had been an umbilical 
bond not only to friends, relatives and 
jobs but to schools, hospitals, banks, law¬ 
yers, dentists and even undertakers. The 
loss of the span soon began to inflame so¬ 
cial tensions. 

Ferry Lovers. A new study by three 
Tasmanian community workers docu¬ 
ments how deeply the severed bridge 
cut. "Though comparatively minor in 
loss of life and damage," the report says, 
“It presented a problem beyond the ca¬ 
pacity of the community to resolve." 

Appropriately, the study was spon¬ 
sored by the Australian Institute of 
Criminology and the Tasmanian police, 
who were forced to cope with the gross¬ 
er consequences of the crisis. Compar¬ 
isons of precinct records for the first half 
of 1975 showed that while crime 
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dropped downtown, it climbed 17% on 
the eastern shore. Car thefts shot up 46% 
and neighborhood spats rocketed 300%. 
With no hospital facilities on the east¬ 
ern shore, weary general practitioners 
were plagued with increasingly testy pa¬ 
tients. Many women, no longer able to 
commute to work, gave up their jobs. 
Eastern shore teen-agers collected un¬ 
employment checks and blamed the 
bridge for their lack of work. 

Commuting itself took a heavy toll 
in morale. Tired fathers, worn by the 
boredom endured in queues for ferries 
to and from the city center, lost interest 
in home maintainence, child care and 
sex. Wives suspected their husbands of 
meeting lovers on the river crossing. 
Drinking rose among those waiting for 
the ferry, on board, or in bars near the 
dock en route home. Family quarrels 
also jumped sharply. 

Completion last December of an al¬ 
ternate bridge that lopped 25 miles off 
the cross-city trip has since soothed 
much of the eastern shore's trauma. But 
a legacy of bitterness remains. Mrs. Val 
Hawkes, a University of Tasmania lec¬ 
turer in education who studied the dis¬ 
aster’s impact on eastern shore women, 
finds them outraged by “politicians who 
have been demonstrably insensitive to 
their needs.” Hobart’s once apolitical 
housewives have, in fact, led many of 
the community’s protests, including a 
march of 1.000 eastern shore people 
chanting, “We want the bridge!” 

At least one Hobartian is in no hur¬ 
ry to see repairs completed. Robert Clif¬ 
ford, 33. converted his Derwent River 
cruise boats into full-time ferries. "Tve 
become the biggest liquor dispehser in 
the state,” he exults. “How would any 
hotel like 16,000 people a day?" 

When the shattered span is replaced 
as expected in August 1977, the eastern 
shore’s insidious isolation will finally be 
ended. The aftereffects, though, are like¬ 
ly to be felt for years to come. “I have 
no doubt,” says a senior Tasmanian po¬ 
lice ofilicer, “that in the future many civil 
matters before the courts will give men¬ 
tion to the lossc^the bridge.” 
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The Jaipur Hoard 

For centuries, the massive Jaigarh 
Fort of Jaipur in the northwestern stale 
of Rajasthan has radiated mystery to 
virtually everyone in India. It is that fa¬ 
bled rarity, a forbidden strcmghold 
where only the keepers have been al¬ 
lowed to enter. Even history books con¬ 
tain no interior descriptions of the gray 
stone fortress, built 250 years ago dur- 
ii^ the waning days of the Mogul Em¬ 
pire. Lately, the ^ of mystery at Jai¬ 
garh has b^ome even jnore intense. A 
small army of Indian government offi¬ 
cials and soldiers, working under strict 
secrecy and armed with metal detectors 
and mining equipment, are searching for 
something that could have come strtiight 
out of a tale by Rudyard Kipling; a ma¬ 
harajah’s treasure. 

The rumored hoard is believed to 
be the closely guarded treasure trove of 
the ruling house of Jaipur, once one of 
the richest and most powerful satrapies 
in India. Such a cache did indeed exist. 
It was first amassed by the 16th cen¬ 
tury Maharajah Man Singh, commander 
in chief of imperial forces under the most 
powerful of Mogul emperors, Akbar, 
Thereafter the immense pile of gold and 
gems was closely guarded by loyal local 
tribesmen; succeeding maharajahs were 
allowed to visit the treasure vaults only 
once a year, usually on their birthdays, 
and then were led to it blindfolded. Each 
was allowed to lake one item away. One 
maharajah's choice, a bird of solid gold 
studded with rubies, so heavy, it is said, 
that a woman could scarcely lift it. 

Mogul Force. By many accounts, 
the treasure was carried oflT long ago. 
But during a series of income tax search¬ 
es of the Jaipur family palaces in 1975. 
Indian revenue officials came across a 
coded document that hinted otherwise.* 
Written in India’s ancient Dhundari 
script and in Persian, it made convo¬ 
luted reference to the treasure and its lo¬ 
cation. After national archivists con¬ 
firmed the document’s authenticity, the 
government descended on the Jai^ar 
Fort like a Mogul expeditionary force. 

Though the only find so far has been 
some gold coins, the government seems 
determined to continue pressing its ex¬ 
pensive hunt. Under the provisions of 
India’s 1898 Treasure Trove Act, objects 
found buried more than 20 ft. below 
ground belong to whoever unearths 
them. Since the government is searching 
with the Jaipur family’s permission, pre¬ 
sumably any proceeds will be (Uvided, 
Even so, with estimates of the cache’s 
worth ranging up to SI billion, the loot 
could go a long way toward shoring up 
India’s meager gold reserves, which now 
stand at only S200 million. 

‘Hoarding Beenu to be a time-honored piimilt in' 
the Jaipw fomily. In their eeanshea, officials seised 
Sll minion in gold, jewels and currency, and Sub* 
aequently jailed the Mahaiaal Oayatii Own far' 
fix nKnths Ibr filling to d(i^ld».|i^WjHdi)b 




MARKCT WC£K 


On a volume of 86,827,920 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com¬ 
posite closed at 55.63, down .31 for the 
week ending July 23. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 990.91, 
down 2.30. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock 
index was 104.06, down .62. Among sig¬ 
nificant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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AlliscICham 
Alum Co Am 
Affler Airlines 
Am Brands 
Am Can 
Am Motors 
AT»T 
AnocCop 
Avon Prod 
Beth Steel 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Cater Trac 
Chomp Inti 
Chrysler 
Clarit Equip 
Control Data 
DowChem 
DyPont 
Eastern Air 
East Kodok 
Esmarli 
E»on 

Ford Motor 
GenTlynom 
Sen Elec 
Gen Foods 
Gen Motors 
GenTel&EI 
GoPac 
Goodyear 
Greyhound 


lareyhot 

Gulf Oil 


IncoLtd 

IBM 

IntHorv 
Int Paper 
IntTel & Tel 
Johns Man 
Kresge SS 
Litton Ind 
Lockheed 
LTVCorp 
McD Doug 
Merck Co 
3M 

Mobil Oil 
NCR 
Owens III 
PocGas&EI 
Pan Am 
Penney JC 
Philip Morris 
Polaroid 
Proc Sam 
RCA 

ReynoldsInd 
Rockwell Inti 
Sears Roe 
Shell Oil 
StdOilCal 
Tenneco 
TenocoInc 
Textron 
Time Inc 
TWA 
UAL Inc 
Union Cor 
US Steel 
UtdTechnel 
Wextieghouse 
-Woolworth 
Xerox 
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“Knowledse Is of two kinds; 
we know a sub|ect ourselves 
or we know where we can 
set information upon itr 

Samuel Johnson 1709—1784 
Although most companies planning multi¬ 
national strategies know the market very well 
indeed, it can be helpful to, know where to get 
additional information on it. 

If your company is searching for such infor¬ 
mation on a city, a country, or a continent, we’d 
suggest you get in touch with your nearest TIME 
advertising sales office. 

There you’ll find studies on international 
trends useful to any company planning a multina¬ 
tional marketing strategy. 

They’re yours for the asking. Let TIME help you. 



For multinational marketing 




Mars: The Riddle of the Red Planet 


Mars wasa distant shore and the men 
spread upon it tn waves. . The first wave 
carried with it men accustomed to spaces 
and coldness and being atone .. They 
came and made things a little less emp¬ 
ty. so that others would find courage to 
follow. 

—Ray Bradbury. The Martian 

Chronicles 

For centuries, in fiction as well as 
in fact, men have dreamed about going 
to Mars and exploring the Red Planet 
Last week, on July 20. at 8:12 a m. 
(E.D.T )—seven years to the day after 
the first men walked on the moon—this 
dream became a reality. "Touchdown! 



VIKING FOOTPAD & MARTIAN ROCKS 

Looking for life out theie. 

We have touchdown'" shouted Project 
Manager James S. Martin Jr as he 
watched the consoles at Pasadena's Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. Only 17 sec be¬ 
hind schedule, the lander was safely 
down on Mars' Chryse Planitia (golden 
plains). 

"This has got to be the happiest time 
of my life." said Martin as he popped 
the cork on a bottle of champagne. "It's 
incredible to me that it all worked so 
perfectly " Svientisis who had sweated 
through Viking's earlier delays and oth¬ 
er technical problems greeted the land¬ 
ing with applause or Jokes. A few were 
damp-eyed. Most, however, were sim¬ 


ply overwhelmed by the implications of 
their accomplishment, "How many 
times does Columbus arrive in history'’" 
asked Gerald Soflfen, Viking project sci¬ 
entist. "We've just witnessed one of the 
arrivals. We are a privileged genera¬ 
tion." For the first time, through an obe¬ 
dient and ingeniously contrived robot, 
man was about to gaze at a Martian 
landscape, to begin sihing through Mar¬ 
tian soil for evidence that life exists be¬ 
yond the earth. 

Painted Desert. Like an apprehen¬ 
sive human who had plummet^ from 
the sky onto alien soil, Viking first 
looked down at its footing, transmitting 
back to Pasadena the historic, if not dra¬ 
matic first picture from the 
Martian surface. It showed one 
of the lander's round footpads 
resting upon an area of hard- 
packed soil strewn with peb¬ 
bles and small rocks of vary¬ 
ing sizes. At J .P.L.. 212 million 
miles away, scientists could 
clearly see the rows of rivets 
on the lander's foot, late (Mar¬ 
tian) afternoon shadows and 
—extending from rocks—dirt 
tails that might have been 
formed by the strong winds 
that frequently scour the plan¬ 
et's surface. 

It was when Viking lifted 
its gaze and surveyed the land¬ 
scape that man could really 
imagine standing on Chryse 
Planitia. "Terrific!" exclaimed 
the Viking scientists "Fantas¬ 
tic!" There before them in a 
spectacular 300" panoramic 
view was a rock-strewn—and 
apparently lifeless—plain rem¬ 
iniscent of the deserts of Ar¬ 
izona and northern Mexico 
Clearly visible were bright 
patches of sand and dunes, 
some low ridges, what seemed 
to be an eroded crater and a 
landscape littered with rocks 
Some of the more distinctively 
shaped rocks were promptly given 
names like "Midas muffler" and “Dutch 
shoe" by scientists. On the horizon, 
about two miles away, was a ridge that 
could be the rim of a large impact cra¬ 
ter from which many of the rocks may 
have been ejected, ^ientists estimated 
that some of the boulders were as big as 
12 ft. in diameter, large enough to have 
overturned the Viking lander had it put 
down in their midst. 

Above the horizon, the Martian sky 
looked surprisingly bright*—evidence, 
say some scientists, that the atmosphere 

' tn conlrasi lo the lunar sky, which, because ihe 
moon has no atmosphere, looks black 


is richer than expected in light-diffus¬ 
ing particles. In the sky was a shadow - 
—perhaps a cloud composed water 
vapor. 

The illusion of standing on the Mar¬ 
tian plain became even more vivid when 
scientists produced a color picture that 
confirmed the appropriateness of Mars’ 
longtime sobriquet of Red Planet, 'the 
soil seemed to consist of a fine-grained 
reddish material interspersed with small 
blue-black or blue-green patches. Many 
of the rocks were also coaled with a red¬ 
dish stain, strongly suggesting the pres¬ 
ence of iron that had rusted in the 
presence of atmospheric or waterbound 
oxygen. Other rocks, blue-green and 
opalescent, reminded some scientists of 
copper ore. After correcting the color 
values on the photograph, scientists de¬ 
cided that the sky. which looked blue 
in the original print, was really of a pink¬ 
ish hue All in all. the view, far from 
being alien and forbidding, seemed al¬ 
most inviting “Oh. gosh, that’s just love¬ 
ly," said Thomas Mutch, head of the 
team charged with interpreting Viking’s 
photography "You just wish you could 
be standing there, walking across that 
terrain." 

The rhapsodic mood in the mission- 
control room at J P L was in sharp con¬ 
trast to the tense atmosphere earlier 
that morning when the Viking 1 lan¬ 
der responded to a command by sep¬ 
arating from the orbitcr and beginning 
its 3-hr 17-min. descent lo the sur¬ 
face Penetrating the Martian atmo¬ 
sphere, It shed its clamshell-like pro¬ 
tective covering, deployed a 53-ft.- 
diameler parachute to slow its descent, 
and shortly before touchdown fired its 
retrorockets to brake its fall further. 
Engineers at J.P.L watched nervously 
as the signals on their consoles marked 
the completion of each stage of the land¬ 
ing procedure. Because the signals, trav¬ 
eling at the speed of light, look nearly 
19 min. to travel from Viking back to 
earth, scientists at J P.L. were only too , 
well aware that while they waited, the 
lander had already met disaster—or 
made history—on Mars, 

No Monsters. Once the first lan¬ 
der was safely down on Martian soil 
—thereby assuring at least partial suc¬ 
cess of the $l billion, eight-year-long 
Viking project—scientists decided that 
they could afford to be less cautious with 
Viking 2, which is approaching Mars 
and scheduled to go into orbit on Aug. 

7. Last week scientists were considering 
setting the second lander down in a rug¬ 
ged northern region that would be more 
hazardous for landing than Viking Fa 
site but potentially more inierestinS to...; 
geologists and biologists. 



RS, THRMp^S ITS RUDDY COMPLEXION -AND A REMARKABLY BRIGHT SKY 





COMPUTER-ENHANCED VERSION OF VIKING 1 lANDER'S PANORAMIC PICTURE OF MARS' CHRYSE PLANITIA 

Though man may not arrive for decades, the direct exploration of Mars is under way. 


In the early flush of excitement 
about the landing and the first photo¬ 
graphs. none of the Viking scientists 
seemed particularly disappointed that 
the pictures showed no obvious signs of 
life - no lichen, bushes or trees, nothing 
even remotely resembling an animal or 
the monsters or little green men beloved 
by generations of science-fiction writers 
Said Exobiologist Carl Sagan. "The pic¬ 
tures do not suggest that the planet is 
filled, ptile to pole, with living things." 
But. noted Sagan, nothing in the pictures 
ruled out the existence of life on the 
planet either. Soffen added that the lan¬ 
der’s immediate vicinity held half a 
dozen niches in which conventional bi¬ 
ology, including hundreds of life forms, 
could be detected in a desert on earth 
"The microbes of Mars are within our 
grasp, if they are there." said Soffen. 
"There could be cockroaches under 
those rocks." 

Indeed, Mars seems to possess many 
of the elements essential to life on earth 
Most of Mars’ visible water appears in 
the form of atmospheric vapor or ice 


earlier days. Viking’s orbital pictures 
show that the planet is crisscrossed by 
dry "riverbeds" and sinuous valleys, in¬ 
cluding a deep Grand Canyon -like de¬ 
pression called the Valles Marineris, 
that were probably carved out by run¬ 
ning water During Viking’s descent, the 
lander's instruments sniffed and mea¬ 
sured both nitrogen (3''!) and argon 
(1 5%) in the Martian atmosphere 
Nitrogen is an essential element in the 
molecules of terrestrial life Also, the 
presence of approximately the same per¬ 
centage of argon found in the earth’s 
air suggests that Mars at one time had 
a denser atmosphere more conducive to 
the evolution of life Said Dr Michael 
McElroy, a Harvard University phys¬ 
icist. “At an early stage. Mars appar¬ 
ently had enough pressure to hold quan¬ 
tities of water ” And even today, notes 
the scientist. Mars may be capable of 
suppttrting life. “Look at whal we need 
for life," said McElroy. “We need wa¬ 
ter; that we have We need nitrogen, that 
we have. Phosphorus, phosphates 1 
see no reason to exclude, from every¬ 


thing we know, the possibility of the evo¬ 
lution of life Ion Marsl." 

Between now and mid-November, 
when Mars passes behind the sun and 
communications with earth are cut off. 
Viking's two cameras will take regular 
photographs of Chryse Planitia, ob¬ 
serving what takes place throughout 
each Sol, or Martian day, of 24 hr .37 
min Other instruments, meanwhile, will 
sample the contents of the Martian at¬ 
mosphere. register the planet's temper¬ 
atures. which range from a low of —200" 
during darkness to a high of 4-50’ dur¬ 
ing the day, and record wind veloc¬ 
ities. barometric pressures and humid¬ 
ity. A seismograph, placed atxrard the 
Viking to detect Marsquakes and vol¬ 
canic activity, was apparently not 
working at week’s end, but scientists 
still had hopes that they could coax it 
intoo|x;ration 

Balky Device. If scientists can fix 
another balky device - -the lander’s 10- 
ft.-long telescoping arm, which last week 
jammed in a partially extended position 
—Viking’s most dramatic experiments 


locked in the planet’s two polar caps (the 
surface pressure on Mars is so low* that 
liquid water would probably boil away). 
But liquid water apparently once did 
flow freely on the Martian surface in 

* [Iqiiivaicnt U> tci resinal an pressure ut un uliiludc 
of 100.000 fi 
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should begin this week; the lander will 
start its search for life in the soil of Mars 
Shortly after sunrise, eight days after the 
landing, an electric motor will whine in 
the thin air, and the slender arm. tipped 
with a shovel no bigger than a child's 
beach toy. will slide slowly out of the lan¬ 
der. Scooping up some 6 cu. cm. of st>il 
(about a heaping tablcstxxinful). the arm 
will then lift, retract and twist, dumping 
the contents of its shovel into a round, 
sievelike opening in the lander's lop 
From there, the soil will go into a rotat¬ 
ing carrousel, or distributor, that will 
feed carefully measured samples into 
what must certainly rate as one of the 
age’s technological masterpieces—the 
Viking Lander Biology Instrument 

Built by TRW of Redondo Beach. 
Calif, at a cost of about $50 million and 
housing some 'W.OOO components 
—pumps, chambers, filters and electron¬ 
ic parts—the biology instrument is the 
equivalent of a university biology labora¬ 
tory in capability—but not in size. The 
entire package-including much of the 
equipment to transmit its findings back 
to earlh- -is crammed into a box occupy¬ 
ing only I cu. ft., about the dimensions 
of the average automobile battery 

The biology lab will be looking for 
the signs of the kind of life that scien¬ 
tists believe is most likely to exist on 
Mars, microorganisms that live in the 
planet's red soil In ihree separate ex- 
j»riments. each of which can be run four 
times for confirmation and control pur¬ 
poses. the Viking biology lab will test 
for evidence of 

GROWTH. On earth, plants depend 
on photosynthesis the process by which 
they remove carbon dioxide from the 
air and. using sunlight as their energy 
source, convert the carbon to organic 
matter. Viking's first life-seeking exper¬ 
iment—called pyrolytic release—will 
attempt to determine whether Mars has 
organisms that can do the same. The bi¬ 
ology instrument will take a !4-cu.-cm 
soil sample and incubate it for up to five 
days under simulated Martian sunlight 
in a chamber filled with carbon dioxide 
and carbon monoxide containing radio¬ 
active carbon 14. Any organisms pres¬ 
ent in the sample should assimilate car¬ 
bon—and thus radioactive carbon 14 
aunospheie in the chamber, 


At the end of the incubation period, 
the chamber atmosphere will be flushed 
(into a special container in order to avoid 
contaminating the Martian atmosphere) 
to lemove any carbon 14 that has not 
been ingested by the organisms. Then 
the soil sample will be heated to a tem¬ 
perature of 625‘ C (1057° f.) to break 
down the organisms' cells and vapori/c 
the organic material The cooking will 
release whatever carbon 14 has been as¬ 
similated during the incubation period, 
providing Viking's sensitive detectors 
with at least initial evidence that organ¬ 
isms arc growing on Mars. 

METABOLISM. Terrestrial life breaks 
down and uses nutrients and releases 
waste products and gases, a prcKess 
called metabolism. Viking will attempt 
to determine whether any Martian or¬ 
ganisms do the same thing, by means 
of a study called the labeled-release ex¬ 
periment A sample of Martian soil will 
be loaded into a test chamber, then 
moistened with a substance scientists 
have named "chicken soup," a nutrient 
broth rich in vitamins and amino acids 
and containing radioactive carbon 14. 
The sample will then be incubated at a 
temperature of 47 F for up to eleven 
days. During the experiment, any organ¬ 
ism that functions by metabolism is like¬ 
ly to consume the nutrient and release 
gases that contain radioactively labeled 
wastes. Viking's sensors are capable of 
detecting them 

RESPIRATION. Living organisms on 
earth alter their environment as they 
live, breathe, eat and reproduce. To de¬ 
termine whether Martian organisms do 
likewise. Viking will conduct a third ex¬ 
periment, called gas exchange. It will 
submerge a soil sample in a liquid nu¬ 
trient. then incubate the dirt for up to 
twelve days in an atmosphere of heli¬ 
um, krypton and carbon dioxide The 
lab will then sample the atmosphere in 
the chamber at regular intervals, search¬ 
ing for the gases generally produced dur¬ 
ing the processes of life—molecular hy¬ 
drogen. nitrogen, oxygen, methane and 
carbon dioxide. 

Should Viking find any indications 
of growth, metabolism or respiration in 
the soil of Mars, the excitement—and 
the implications of the discovery—will 
be unprecedented, The existence of even 


the most rudimentary Martian organism 
would prove that the evolution of life 
on earth was not an isolated occurrence. 
Indeed, it would strongly suggest what 
many scientists already believe: life is 
commonplace in the universe. In the 
Milky Way galaxy alone, for example, 
there are probably hundreds of millions 
of sunlikc stars, many with planets ca¬ 
pable of harboring life. If life exists on 
both earth and Mars, the odds are good 
that it has evolved on other planets too. 

Even if the Viking landers fail to de¬ 
tect living organisms, the possibility of 
life on Mars will not be precluded. With 
the Viking biological package, says Carl 
Sagan, "we simply may be asking the 
wrong questions" In other words, the 
experiments can tell only if there is 
earthlike life in the particular soil sam¬ 
ples Martian life could be based on a 
chemistry completely different from 
that on earth Then, too. Viking, which 
landed on a site selected more for safety 
than scientific value, could simply be 
looking in the wrong part of the planet 
The lander does not move and thus can¬ 
not tell what may lie even over the near¬ 
est hill 

Whatever the additional findings of 
Viking 1, and of Viking 2 afterward, the 
billion-dollar project has already paid 
offhandsomely—and, in a way. has even 
provided what it set out to find. For. as 
Science-Fiction Writer Bradbury says, 
"From this point on. there is life on Mars 
—an extension of our sensibilities Man 
is reaching across space and touching 
Mars. Our life is on Mars now." 


Weathen Frigid 

There was nothing routine about the 
weather report issued last week by Vi¬ 
king Meteorologist Seymour Hess, h was 
the first ever from the planet Mars. 

"Light winds at 15 mph., shifting 
as any sensible wind is supposed to do 
Temperatures Tuesday ranging from a 
low of — 122° F to an early afternoon 
high of —22" F. and pressure of7 70 mil- 
liters." There was no precipitation re¬ 
port. it has not rained on Mars for eons. 





PAT NIXON HEADS HOME WITH DICK A JUIIE 

With a happy smile for photogra¬ 
phers and a friendly dig for Dick, a thin 
but chipper Pat Nixon checked out of a 
Long Beach, Calif, hospital lasi week. 
16 days afiei suffering a partly paralyz¬ 
ing stroke at nearby San Clemente IXxr - 
tors worried about lingering high bloixl 
pressure, but said the outlook for a ‘full 
or nearly full recovery" was excellent 
Planked by Daughters Tricia Cox and 
Julie fcisenhower, the formei f irst Lady, 
64. waved from her wheelchair and told 
well-wishers "I feel fine, but I'm a little 
frightened about the driver " No need 
With a steady hand, the former Presi¬ 
dent guided her safely to a limousine 


"It’s making many of her 
dreams come true,” said Larry 
C. Flynt, 33. self-promoting 
publisher of the trashy skin 
mag Hustler, as he announced 
that he will be married in a 
Methodist church next month 
to Althea Leasure, 22. who was 
indicted with Flynt earlier this 
year on charges of obscenity 
and engaging in organized 
crime The bride, who is the as¬ 
sociate publisher of Hustler. 
will wear an ivory dress and 
veil, and her bridesmaids will 
be in red The couple will live 
in a $375,000 Tudor mansion 
in Bexley, Ohio, a staid sub¬ 
urb of Columbus, where the 
goixl citizens have not exactly 
rolled out the welcome wagon 
In fact, they recently showed 
up in force at a zoning com¬ 
mission meeting and protested 
successfully against Flynt's 
plans to build a wall around 
his home On second thought, 
a wall around the Flynts’ plea¬ 
sure dome might not seem out 
of place. When a neighbor 
complained that Flynt was the 
tyfx; who might start offering 
lollipops to the girls who attend a school 
across the street from the mansion, he 
enthusiastically endorsed the notion 
'Til probably be out there on the first 
day of schiKil, giving them out." he said 
“That's how I get my kicks." 

• 

It was. no doubt, the fulfillment of 
many a barber’s fantasy Into the shop 
came Ringo Starr, covered, as always, 
with hair First he wanted his beard tak¬ 
en off, then his mustache. Then Ringo 
said. "Might as well keep goin’ " When 
the deed was done—in Monaco, where 
Ringo now lives—the 36-year-old ex- 
Beatle percussionist was as hairless as a 


EX-BEATLE RINOO STARR AFTER SURRENDERING ALL TO A lOCAl BARBER 



drum. The star was nervous at first* bit. - 
he quickly found his baldness an advtui- >>i 
.^ge. “It’s cooler, like,” he exj^ained, . 
“This Riviera sun was goin’^ to me > 
brain." 


‘Tm just an ordinary woman from 
a ranch who wants to see the amazing 
agricultural development in this arid 
land.” Thus did Lotiy Bird Johnson, wid¬ 
ow of the 36th President of the U.S., de¬ 
scribe herself at the start of a six-day 
visit to Israel last week. One of the first 
objectives for Lady Bird and daughters 
Lynda Robb and Luci Nugent required a 
two-mile hike over dirt paths through 
Independence Forest on the outskirts of 



lUCt TENDS A TREE SOWN IN ISRAEL 


Jerusalem. Their destination' a wooded 
area dedicated to Lyndon Baines John¬ 
son, where Lady Bird planted a pine sap¬ 
ling and Luci watered it. The former 
First Lady also met with Israeli Pres¬ 
ident Ephraim Kotzir and dropped in at 
the Hebrew University Library. Being 
a good guest. Lady Bird observed: 
“There are more books in Jerusalem on 
my husband than in Washington." 

■ 

Every few days or so, it seems, 
there’s a new case of a Congressman 
involved with somebody who doesn’t 
like to type. Last week brought the con¬ 
viction of Representative Allan T. Hew* 
of Utah, who was given a fine of $150 
and a suspended jail term of 30 days 
for propositionii^ two police decoys ui 






Salt Lake City, And the Washington 
Post recounted the adventures of Rob' 
•rt Loggott, SO. a California Democrat, 
who already has a wife (and three chit- 
ren), plus two children by a former Cap¬ 
itol Hill secretary, a situation that 
obliged him to get a $14,000 advance 
on his congressional salary of $44,600. 
Seeking sympathy and understanding, 
Leggett says he found it three years 
ago in the company of Seek Noi Perk 
(“Suzi”) Thomsen, 45, a Korean-born 
naturalized citizen who works as an 
aide to House Speaker Carl Albert. 
Thomson, a svelte divorcee, entertains 
handsomely on a salary of only $14,750, 
a circumstance that some Washington 



SUZI THOMSON ENTERTAINS FRIENDS 


observers attribute to her contacts at 
the Korean embassy, including several 
officials believed to be intelligence 
agents. The Koreans might be interested 
in the fact that Leggett is a member 
of the Armed Services Committee and 
has access to classified documents. But 
Thomson insists that her Korean con¬ 
tacts are purely social ( ‘They all look 
alike to me"), and Leggett denies any 
wrongdoing more serious than adultery. 
Said he: “1 may have egg on my face, 
but not gravy." 

■ 

By the end of Amy Carter's recent 
stay in New York, she was pretty tired 
of having to be dressed up all the time 
and having to answer reporters' ques- 
li 0 ns 4 Ux)Ut why she rais^ the prices at 


PBOPLB 


her lemonade stand. More to 
her taste was a visit to the Chil¬ 
dren's Television Workshop 
studio where The Elecihe Corn- 
pan y. one of her favorite shows, 
and Sesame Street are made 
The eight-year-old swapped 
autographs with such Electric 
Company characters as Jenni¬ 
fer of the Jungle, J Arthur 
Crank and Easy Reader, tried 
on a gorilla costume, and 
watched a show being taped. 

In the prop room, she even 
tried out the trash can that be¬ 
longs to Sesame Street's Oscar 
the Grouch. Amy's verdict on 
the studio: "This is the best." 

■ 

Go to war’ Nothing could 
be further from his mind, in¬ 
sisted Uganda Dictator Idi 
("Big Daddy") Amin Dado, 48. 

Despite recent hints that he 
might attack neighboring Ken¬ 
ya because of its alleged sup¬ 
port of the Israeli raid that 
freed hostages held at Ugan¬ 
da's Entebbe Airport, Amin 
went on last week to proclaim: 

“Uganda will never attack 
Kenya because Kenyans are 
our brothers in bkxid " It turned out 
that he was speaking literally. Said 
Amin "I have fathered two sons from 
a Kikuyu I Kenya's largest tribel girl 
called Wanjira Their names arc Nju- 
guna and Njoroge" The 280-lb Big 
Daddy, a Muslim polygamist, has sired 
some 20 children by five Ugandan wives 
(he currently has two), but this was 
the first disclosure of his international 
relations. 

■ 

Having recently spent four weeks 
flying around in a blimp in Black Sun¬ 
day. Swiss Actress Marthe Keller, 30. had 
no qualms about going up in a hot-air 



AMY CARTER FINDS A NEW HIDING PIACE 


balloon for her latest picture, Bohhy 
Deerfield. She plays a dying woman who 
teaches a race-car driver to live life to 
the fullest That involves not just the bal¬ 
loon and a racing car but a Lake Como 
fcrrylxiat and an aulo-irain that bores 
through the Simplon Tunnel. Co-Star Al 
Pacino, 36, was not happy about having 
to spend two days filming in the dark¬ 
ness of the tunnel- -"two bad days,"' he 
grumbled- but that had to do with the 
tunnel, not Keller “We hit it off right 
away." said she. ' I've worked with some 
fine actors, and you know, it's like play¬ 
ing tennis It's always better with a good 
player than with a bad one." 


Al PACINO t MARTHE KEILER PlAY A LOVE MATCH \HBOBBYOttUfttlD 
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AMiRICAN NOTES 


Approaching Infinity 

There stood Viking, an alien on 
Mars' Chryse Planitia (golden plains), 
its sophisticated cameras sending sharp¬ 
ly defined photographs across 212 mil¬ 
lion miles to earth. And hardly anybody 
was watching. Sure, the crowd at the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, 
Calif., erupted with unscientific enthu¬ 
siasm. But as the first photos came in, 
television screens across the U.S. were 
flickering with Barbara Walters reruns, 
old movies and game shows. There was 
excitement, but nothing remotely com¬ 
parable to the electric thrill of Neil Arm¬ 



ARTIST'S VISION OF H.G. WEILS' MARTIANS 

So where were the little green men? 


strong's message from the moon: "Hous¬ 
ton—the Eagle has landed!" 

TV later gave Mars considerable 
play, but not enough to satisfy every¬ 
body. "It’s downright disgusting," said 
University of Louisville Scientist J. 
Richard Keefe. “Talk about being blas6 
about space exploration—this was just 
incredible." 

Eventually, the establishment of this 
beachhead on the farther shores of space 
will surely be seen as a fantastic break¬ 
through (see Space). For now, per¬ 
haps people were disappointed at the ab¬ 
sence of little green men and exotic 
vegetation. Maybe, without a space-suit¬ 
ed igtan traipsing awkwardly around the 
j^l^jfthe .eveiU was too imjjersonal for 


many people. Or possibly the whole 
spectacular venture—an eleven-month 
voyage through the void, a robot re¬ 
sponding to commands from nearly a 
quarter of a billion miles away, a per¬ 
fect performance—was just too intim¬ 
idating to most mortals; almost like try¬ 
ing to grasp the concept of infinity. 

Full Circle 

The U.S. involvement in Southeast 
Asia came full circle last week Air 
Force Master Sergeant George Leroy 
Davis. 40, of Cincinnati, packed his bags 
and, with his wife and two children, flew 
out of Bangkok. Though some 250 U.S 
military advisers will remain in Thai¬ 
land, U.S, authorities designated Davis 
as a symbol of the last regular Amer¬ 
ican forces to leave the country—and, 
in fact, ail of Southeast Asia 

There was a special irony—and a 
tragic reminder—in Davis' departure 
Like the last American to leave, the first 
American to die in the Viet Nam War 
was named Davis—Army Specialist 
Four James T. Davis of Livingston, 
Tenn., no km. who was killed on Dec 
21.1961 

Gallic Grumbles 

The inhabitants never walk if they 
can ride Their conversation is boring 
The food in their inns— mainly smoked 
or salted bear fat, corn bread and weak 
coffee —is “very mediocre " Worse, trav¬ 
elers must often sleep on the flixir. sur¬ 
rounded by couples engaged in various 
sexual acts 

So complained Louis Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans and a future King of France 
(1830-48). after a four-month swing 
through the U.S. in 1797 Four years ear¬ 
lier. the young aristocrat, whose father 
was guillotined by revolutionists, had be¬ 
gun a 21-year exile, spent mostly in Eu¬ 
rope. Then 23 years old, the duke filled 
two notebooks as he explored the ex¬ 
otic New World, writing of "very pret¬ 
ty" and “coquettish" Cherokee women, 
'gross, lazy and inhospitable" whites in 
Tennessee, and George Washington’s 
"most exquisite politeness" during a din¬ 
ner at Mount Vernon. The journal has 
just been published in France as a ges¬ 
ture toward the U.S. Bicentennial. 

Louis Philippe made few judgments 
about the American political and social 
systems. But he was appalled by Wash¬ 
ington’s rather shabby treatment of his 
31)0 slaves and. like the far more per¬ 
ceptive Frenchman Alexis de Toeque- 
ville a generation later, predicted that 
slavery would “sooner or later be fatal 
to the southern states." The young duke 
also recorded the sentiments of a cer¬ 
tain Captain Chapman in Kentucky 
“Our Government could be no worse 
than it is now.” The plaint sounds re¬ 
markably up to date. 



THE PRESIDENT TURNING ON HIS SUPPORTERS AT 


REPUBLICANS 

Ford Is Close, 

Fifteen new votes from Hawaii. Eight 
from New York. Five from Virginia. One 
each from Delaware, Illinois, luniisiana. 
South Carolina Mis.m,sippi, clinging to. 
a unit rule, was poised to switch its 30. 
voles from Ronald Reagan to Gerald 
Ford. The President had the nomina¬ 
tion wrapped up. with 1,135 votes, five 
more than needed to nominate Reagan, 
might accept the vice-presidential nom¬ 
ination and join Ford to knock out Jimmy 
Carter with the Republicans' .strongest 
one-two punch. 

Those were the varied, mounting 
claims of Ford strategists last week as 
the war of nerves over the uncommitted i 
delegates to the Republican National' 
Convention reached its greatest inten-', 
sity yet. In some desiKration, Reagan’s 
camp made claims of its own. Campaign 
Manager John Sears, offering no sub¬ 
stantiation. contended that Reagan al¬ 
ready had 1,140 delegates pinned down 
—ten more than needed for the 
nomination. (“He's blowing smoke." 
scoffed James Baker, Ford's chief del¬ 
egate hunter.) Reagan insisted yet again 
there was “no way" he would accept the 
Veep role, but was instead working on 
his top-of-the-ticket acceptance speech.' 
He challenged Ford to a debate at the 
Kansas City convention. Ford refused. 
Referring to the Ford efforts to create a 
stampede atmosphere. Reagan Aide 
David Keene declared: "If we hold it 
this week, the game will be over and 
we'll win it.” J , 

The truth was that Ford had ipa# , 
significant ^ins among the 






THf REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION IN HARTFORD, CONN., WHERE HE ROLLED UP MORE DELEGATES 


bgt Watch Those Trojan Horses 


ted delegates, and the nomination, how¬ 
ever uncertainly, was within his grasp. 
Time's delegate count placed Ford's 
vote at 1,121—jusl nine short of the 
needed majority. Kcagan had 1,078, put¬ 
ting him 52 short. Only 60 delegates re¬ 
mained uncommitted. 

In a press conference at week's end. 
Baker claimed publicly for the first lime 
that Ford was over the top. with 1,135 
delegates favoring him on the first bal¬ 
lot at the convention. But that margin, 
which the Reagan forces continued to 
dispute, was hardly decisive in the fluid 
situation. Baker released the names of 
16 delegates not previously counted by 
him in the Ford totals, notably 15 Ha¬ 
waii delegates Many delegate counters 
had already credited Ford with several 
of these votes The fact that the Ford 
planners had not yet released the names 
of all their claimed delegates—^as they 
had said earlier they might do—indi¬ 
cated some uncertainty in their delegate 
commitments. 

Trojan Horses. A battle was de¬ 
veloping in Mississippi, where signs of 
a backlash surfaced over the attempt 
to promote a Ford takeover—and at 
week's end a narrow majority seemed 
to be leaning to Rea^n. "The Ford 
folks tried some overkill, and I think 
it’s backfired on them," observed State 
Republican Chairman Clarke Reed, He 
accused Ford's local delegate hunters 
of “high-pressure tactics and lies." He 
said that one of them called another 
delegate and said, “If you don't sign 
on 9 a.m., you won’t be a federal 
iui^^^>yaro^ Reed: “If I get mad. 1 
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can and might just switch some of those 
Ford delegates back to Reagan." Ford 
publicly ordered Administration offi¬ 
cials and campaign aides not to offer 
anything in return for support. 

While Ford's bandwagon psycholo¬ 
gy was effective, there was surprising 
agreement among the more candid 
strategists in both camps on one highly 
significant point. Reagan aides insisted, 
and Ford Political Consultant F. Clif¬ 
ton White conceded, that between 40 
and 50 of the delegates now favoring 
Ford are "soft" and could conceivably 
defecl under the convention's pressures 
and emotions. Admit led another Ford 
aide. “We've got a tougher time I than 
Reagan 1 holding our troops in line " The 
President's wary assistants refer to those 
soft votes as "closet Reaganites" or 
"Trojan horses ' 

Both sides were letting out all the 
stops not only to hold, but also to ex¬ 
pand. their lines. Reagan spent no fewer 
than 45 minutes on a phone call that he 
made to uncommitted New York Del¬ 
egate James While, a lawyer, who was 
“impressed" but finally broke off the 
conversation because ‘"I couldn’t think 
of anything else to ask him.” When West 
Virginia’s uncommitted Jody Smirl, a 
candidate for the state legislature, vis¬ 
ited the White House, she told Ford she 
hoped to get his daughter Susan to speak 
at a summer Republican youth camp in 
her state; Ford later called her to say 
Susan would be delighted. Susan, who 
Tlislikes campaigning, was irked but 
agreed. Nancy Reagan had also phoned 
Mis. &nirl, who mentioned her camp 


—and the Reagans lined up Actor 
Efrem Zimbalist Jr. to speak to the kids 
loo. 

A few of the uncommitted tried to 
exploit their unexpected political allure 
to the advantage of their home areas. Be¬ 
fore he announced the commitment of 
seven more New York delegates to Ford, 
Edwin M. Schwenk, Republican leader 
of Long Island's Suffolk County, asked 
Ford in Washington to " throw some fed¬ 
eral aid to our part of the woods," spe¬ 
cifically to help ease sewage-disposal 
problems Reagan Aide Lyn Nof/.mger 
wryly complained: "Ford’s going after 
the effluent vole." 

Gentle Arm Twitting. Mostly, 
however, the uncommitted were content 
to be flattered by the candidates' atten¬ 
tion, and they found the Ford and Rea¬ 
gan approaches gentlemanly. “Both 
sides are discreet,” said North Dakota 
Delegate Don Shide. "’It's a very cour¬ 
teous and very gentle arm twisting." 

Ford, of course, had more to offer 
He entertained 121 New Jersey dele¬ 
gates and alternates in the East Room 
last week, then about 125 New York del¬ 
egates; he plans to welcome Maryland 
and Pennsylvania delegations this week. 
The New Jersey delegates enjoyed late 
afternoon cocktails as Ford mingled eas¬ 
ily with them for 40 minutes. He gave a 
short speech, fielded questions for a full 
45 minutes and got rousing applause 
with his blunt defense of his pardon of 
Richard Nixon (“1 would do it again ") 
Not all delegates ^reed with him, but 
they appreciated his candor. Moved by 
the presidential aura, Thomas Kean, 






New Jmex iissembly Re^biieafi' 
er, echoed a feeling of many visiting del¬ 
egates; “1 always get tingles up and down 
my spine when I walk out of the White 
House door." Partially as a result of the 
visit, two presumed Reagan delegates 
indicated they were for Ford. 

The words. “The President is call¬ 
ing," da/zled many of the uncommitted. 
Missouri’s Marlene Zin/el, who with 
four other delegates had been flown to 
Chicago at the Reagan campaign's ex¬ 
pense to meet the Californian for an 
hour, was nevertheless "shocked” when 
Ford tracked her down by phone at a 
beauty shop tn Oakville. Mo "I couldn't 
believe it,” she recalls. "I can hardly re¬ 
member it. He told me he could win 
over Carter. He asked if 1 would con¬ 
sider him, and I said that 1 would." 

Soft Votes. The uncommitted com¬ 
monly insist that the personal pleas of 
the candidates would not prove decisive. 
Many seem to like both men, find both 
acceptable, but remain uncertain of 
which has the better chance of beating 
Carter "It's futile to go just for philos¬ 
ophy—you go with the winner," con¬ 
tended Mississippi Delegate Mike Ret- 
/,er, a fast-ftx)d restaurant operator who 
seems to favor Ford F^plained North 
Dakota's Shidc, a farmer- "The main 
factor is who is electable The incum¬ 
bent has the best chance normally- but 
this year everyone hates Washington ” 
Illinois' William Scannell. a lawyer, was 
convinced that "Gerald Ford has done 
a fine job as President," but was wor¬ 
ried because "I can’t understand how 
Ford is in the position he's in today " 

Other delegates wondered why Rea¬ 
gan. a better campaigner than Ford, had 
not caught fire with voters Reagan was 
particularly hurt among the uncommit¬ 
ted by all the polls—Gallup, Harris, 
Yankelovich—placing him far behind 
Ford in a race against Carter Said Lou¬ 
isiana Delegate Charles Dunbar III. 
who has switched to Ford because of 
the polls. "I think the public has made 
the decision for the delegates." 

Even if Ford does top 1.130 in pre- 
convention counts, those many soft votes 
would still leave the outcome in a bit of 
doubt. The convention rules allow a del¬ 
egate to vote for anyone he wishes, even 
if that person has not been nominated 
oi the delegate is bound by his state pri¬ 
mary election laws to vote for another 
candidate. The Ford forces have sug¬ 
gested pushing for a "justice’’ rule, under 
which delegates in the 19 states that 
have binding primary laws must vote 
for the man to whom they are pledged 
Though the Reagan forces would prob¬ 
ably not oppose such a rule on princi¬ 
ple. some feel that they would have 
enough covert supportei-s in the conven¬ 
tion to win a challenge over procedural 
matters—and might welcome such a test 
in hopes of securing an early psycho¬ 
logical victory. Reagan’s last best hope 
might well be to join—or provoke—any 
emotional battle to unleash whatever 
Trojan horses may lurk behind the Pres¬ 
ident's lines. 
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Want Another 196# 




As Ronald Reagan s struggle fi>t Re¬ 
publican delegates came under its worst 
strain, TIME National Political Corre¬ 
spondent Robert Ajemian spoke with the 
Governor at his Pacific Palisades home. 
Reports Ajemian: 


“1 know the President has many in¬ 
ducements to offer these uncommitted 
delegates." said Ronald Rea^n with an 
easy smile, "and he's offering them." 
Typically. Reagan sounded affable as he 
made that blunt accusation. He sat in 
the long living room of his Pacific Pal¬ 
isades house, jaunty in his Chinese-red 
slacks and matching sandals. The deep 
creases in his face and neck gave way 
to a tanned chest, under his loosened 
sports shirt, that was as smooth as a 
young lifeguard's. As Reagan saw it, 
Gerald Ford's campaign staff has not 
been above dangling a highway here, a 
hospital there, a loan from the Small 
Business Administration He went on. 
"1 never ask these delegates directly to 
come out and supixiri me They've got 
to decide that on their own " 

At the end of his eight-month cam¬ 
paign. Ronald Reagan was very much 
the way he was at the beginning, the re¬ 
luctant politician whose words were 
fiercer than his manner Win or lose, 
his candidacy has been extraordinary. 
He was seen by many as shallow and 
simplistic and even dangerous All but 
a handful of Senators and Congressmen 
shunned him He was opposed by near¬ 
ly every state organization I le had prac¬ 
tically no editorial support 

But when it was all over, Reagan 
—virtually alone—had collected several 
hundred thousand more votes than the 
President in contested primaries. The 
popular explanation was that opponent 
Ford was dull. But Reagan on his own 
had surely touched a public nerve. Now, 
trailing Ford m delegates, he was fight¬ 
ing—in his low-key way—to keep the 
race alive 

Hard to Capture. The phone rang 
and Reagan moved into the study to pick 
it up It was a return call from South Car¬ 
olina Gdyernor James Edwards, an ally. 
Reagan's voice was tentative' “Jim, I 
don’t want to cause any problems, but 
do you think we could get out that an¬ 
nouncement about your uncommitted'? 
It would be a nice boost now” He talked 
for a while longer about the timing of 
the announcement and returned, look¬ 
ing pleased. 

Nevertheless, the uncommitted are 
proving hard for Reagan to capture. A 
couple of weeks ago. he was speaking 
with his usual polished force to a small 
cluster of Illinois delegates. As he had 
done with other uncommitted, Reagan 
stressed his eiectability, his better 
chance of smoking out Jimmy Carter. 
But the staring faces showed little re¬ 
sponse. After a pekifiil sttenoe, 



went on talking. H« toht thorn he was 
less vulnerable than Ford toXiemocrets. 
When he finished, there was no ap¬ 
plause, only more silence. Asked if he 
thought he had won over many of the 
delegates, Reagan shrugged: "They give 
so little feedback, it's impossible to tell." 
For Reagan, the winning orator, the 
man with the sure sense of the mood of 
his audiences, the uncommitted are 
maddeningly tough to read. 

He is trying to persuade them to hold 
off until the roll call, when, he insists, 
the President will fall short. Reagan 
feels sure the outcome will not be truly 
clear until the convention's first ballot. 
Furthermore, he contends that many of 
Ford’s own delegates are really Reagan 
supporters who—either because of tra¬ 
dition or because they are afraid of being 
punished politically—are reluctant to 
desert the President. Says Reagan, 
"That's the one argument the delegates 
always use on me. They're uncomfort¬ 
able turning against a President ” When 
they see Ford still shy. in Reagan's view, 
they will abandon him 

A Fast Lead. Reagan staffers have 
even figured out the psychological ben¬ 
efit of the roll call. The early stales like 
Alabama and Arkansas through Cali¬ 
fornia should give Reagan a fast lead of 
250-29. He expects to hold an edge of 
670-587 until the time the count reach¬ 
es J9ew York, where a big Ford bloc 
should lift the President ahead. 

Though many Republicans fear that 
the Kansas City convention will be bit¬ 
ter and blixidy, the prevailing view is 
that the two candidates will keep their 
tempers, and their followers, under con¬ 
trol "I'm not going to do anything to 
make this a bloody affair." vows Rea¬ 
gan "I don't want another 1964 " 

He has already ordered his staff to 
make no credentials challenges and has 
called uptm Ford to do the same. He 
knows that the President's men are in 
charge of all the convention's key com¬ 
mittees. like rules and platform. But he 
believes the permanent chairman. Ar- 
i70na Congressman John Rhodes, even 
though he is a Ford backer, will rule fair¬ 
ly on any fltwr challenges. 

Reagan has already been disillu¬ 
sioned by the stiff-armed treatment he 
has received from stale party officials 
around the country. He remembers la¬ 
boring for many of the same people in 
the past. He says that several of them 
even urged him to run, promising their 
support, but then turned against him 
A few weeks ago. in Fort Collins. Colo., 
where he addressed the state conven¬ 
tion, Reagan was rudely interrupted 
by Stale Chairman Carl Williams, a 
Ford supporter, and warned that he 
must finish his speech in two more min¬ 
utes. While Ford Campaign Manager 
Rogers Morton, forehead in hand, 
squirmed in great embarrassment and 
Reagan delegates roared disapproval, 
the Governor gave way. Later, in pri¬ 
vate, he sourly recalled how many times 
he had come into the state to help 


Though Ford is in chaige of the con¬ 
vention machinery, Reagan's hard core 
of almost 1.100 delegates will give him 
a virtual veto over most of the proceed¬ 
ings. “I've never seen a convention like 
this," says a top Ford strategist. “If the 
President gets nominated, he’ll still be 
boxed in." 

The consensus of party professionals 
is that Ford will make a guarded offer 
of the vice presidency to Reagan. Rea¬ 
gan finds this a wry irony “He doesn't 
have to worry.” says the Californian. "1 
absolutely will never take that job. " Re¬ 
minded that others in the past have 
abruptly reversed themselves and ac¬ 
cept^ the second spot, Rea^n sounds 
absolute "They were all politicians,” he 
says. "I’m not. 1 know there’s a great 
deal of cynicism about what I say on 
this, but I want to be believed " He says 
he intends to stay free to take indepen¬ 
dent positions If the convention tries 
to draft him, he insists he will head it 
off and refuse. 

If F'ord tries to buck the mood of 
the delegates and pick a liberal North¬ 
erner, Reagan feels it could tear the con¬ 
vention apart He personally will oppose 
such a move Says he "It would be a fool¬ 
ish mistake Ford would lose the South 
And a lot of Republicans might not work 
for him The balance of the country is 
in the .Sunbelt, and that’s where the fu¬ 
ture of our party is " 

This IS a main reason. Sunbeller 
Reagan tells the delegates, that he is the 
man who can defeat Carter. Reagan is 
eager to debate the Georgian; he believes 
he can expose Carter as a straddler on 
the issues "Carter is brilliantly clever 
at obscuring," says Reagan "When you 
really pin him down, he is not much dif¬ 
ferent from Hubert Humphrey, just a 
quieter version Cartel has told us he's 
going to balance the budget. 1 want to 
price out that Democratic platform and 
see what all those promises are going to 
cost I'll uncover him " 

Easy Target. "Carter's main objec¬ 
tion to Washington." adds Reagan, "is 
who's there, not whats being done." 
Reagan thinks Ford will be an easy tar¬ 
get for Carter's non-Fsiablishment ap¬ 
proach, for Democratic attacks on Wa¬ 
tergate, Nixon and the pardon. 

For a moment, in a curious way. 
Reagan sounded like the man he wants 
to run against. Jimmy Carter "The 
American people are so fair, so ready 
to sacrifice," he said "Washington just 
doesn’t know about our people any 
more. It has lost faith in them. " 

It was the appealing ring of the out¬ 
sider. As with Carter, the approach had 
served Reagan well. He had made some 
mistakes along the bumpy way. He 
knows he should have entered more pri¬ 
maries. like Ohio and New Jersey. Now, 
he told his wife Nancy, it was like sil¬ 
ting in a courtroom and waiting for the 
jury to come in. But no matter what hap¬ 
pened, Reagan felt vindicated by the 
hard journey. He had not destroyed him- 
self"Or his party. He had challenged a 
Resident and made it stick. 




Again, Connolly for Veep? 


Whatever the outcome of the epic 
Ford-Reagan struggle, the No, 2 spot 
on the ticket appears to be increasingly 
within the grasp of a talented and taint¬ 
ed Texan who can outdazzle either Re¬ 
publican—and just possibly the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket as well. The prospect of 
John Connally as a candidate for Vice 
President evokes emotions ranging from 
outright delight to abject despair, for few 
politicians engender less neutrality than 
Connally, the millionaire international 
lawyer, former Governor and Treasury 
Secretary whose assets and liabilities are 
formidable. 

The Texas twang that most polit¬ 
ical antennas are picking up whenever 
speculation turns to a Veep for Ford or 
Reagan has these origins: 

> As his prospects of winning the 
presidential nomination ebbed, Ronald 
Reagan strongly reiterated that he 
would not accept the vice-presidential 
nomination "under any circumstances.” 

a Surveys of Republican delegates 
showed heavy support for Connally, now 
59, as the vice-presidential candidate. A 
poll by the Associated Press gave Con¬ 
nally 224 votes, Reagan 97 and Senator 
Howard Baker of Tennessee 93. 


to get it across to the people than prob¬ 
ably any other man in America—in¬ 
cluding the President.” 

Hyperbole and polls aside, Connally 
needs only one vote—that of the pres¬ 
idential nominee. Some confidants of 
both Ford and Reagan reckon that Con¬ 
nally could be the most electric No. 2 
that either man could choose. Reagan's 
advisers say Connally would be a "very 
acceptable” running mate. Notes one 
top aide: "I'd love to see Connally take 
on Jimmy Carter.” White House and 
Ford committee aides report that Con¬ 
nally support runs especially strong 
among Reagan backers. Thus Ford 
could partly mollify the conservative 
Reagan wing by tapping Connally. 

In addition to his legendary cam¬ 
paign skills and mastery of the sulfurous 
political putdown, Connally could give 
Ford or Reagan a fighting chance to car¬ 
ry Texas, where the Carter-Mondale 
ticket now seems well ahead. Connally 
could also help the Republicans in some 
Southern states, notably Mississippi, 
Florida, South Carolina and Virginia. 

But Ford advisers have been split 
over whether the President should se¬ 


lect a cmsnNative vice-pre^oi^ 
candidate, the better to attack the &1»> 
oral Carto'-Mondale ^te, or whether 
he should pick a moderate in hope of tit- 
tracting independent and Democratik; 
voters. Connally, with his ties to Texas 
oil interests and his wheeler-dealer im¬ 
age, might not have enough appeal be¬ 
yond the confines of the Re^blkan 
right. 

Most informed speculation now fo¬ 
cuses on six prospects. The group is 
headed by Reagan and Connally and in¬ 
cludes Tennessee Senators Baker and 
Bill Brock, Iowa Governor Robert Ray 
and House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes of Arizona. All except Baker 
and Ray are well to the right of center. 
Baker is known for his role as vice chair¬ 
man of the Senate Watergate committee 
and is an impressive campaigner. He is 
also acceptable to all wings of the par¬ 
ty. Brock is highly regarded but little 
known. Ray is personally close to Ford, 
chairman of the convention platform 
committee—and also obscure in nation¬ 
al terms. Rhodes is a nonabrasive con¬ 
servative with slight appeal outside the 
South and West. Missing from the line¬ 
up are such more or less liberal favor¬ 
ites as Nelson Rockefeller and Com¬ 
merce Secretary Elliot Richardson, who 
have fared poorly in delegate polls. 


► Connally, whose strict neutrality 
in the Ford-Reagan contest has kept the 
doors to both camps ajar, coyly allowed 
that he would consider the vice-presi¬ 
dential nomination if assured of a major 
role in the Administration. 

► Senator Barry Goldwater gave 
him a boost, saying, "John Connally of 
Texas is a man that to me knows more 
about American business, American for¬ 
eign policy, American defense, and how 

iX-TREASURY SECRETARY JOHN CONNALLY 


TENNESSEE SENATOR HOWARD BAKER 




Arrogant and Abrasive, For all 

his charm and abilities. Connally has 
many drawbacks. He would have scant 
appeal to voter blocs that are also cool 
to Ford and Reagan blacks, organized 
labor, the Spanish speaking and blue- 
collar workers. He also seems consid¬ 
erably less attractive to voters in gen¬ 
eral than to Republican parly workers. 
In a nationwide TiML-Yankelovich sur¬ 
vey of 1,048 registered voters in June, 
29% said they would be less likely to 
opt for the Republican ticket if Connal¬ 
ly were the vice-presidential candidate, 
only 19% claimed they would be more 
inclined to support the G.O.P. if he were 
aboard; the rest said it would make no 
difference or were unsure. 

His record would certainly become 
a contentious campaign issue. As Trea- 



KOUSE NUNORITY LEADER JOHN RHODES IOWA OOVERNOR ROBERT RAY 

A quesfion of whadiDr to reach .Btfo c*nt«r for votes. 



. SeerMary uiuier Pmident Nixon 
Jtt 1971-72, Ccmnally'squick intelligence 
and grup of economic affairs impressed 
the experts. He designed the strict wage 
aiMl price controls that temporarily 
iiowed inflation but in the long run were 
ineflMive, partly because Government 
directives shifted so often. Though 
America’s European allies grudgin^y 
admire his shrewdness in ramming 
through the first devaluation of the dol¬ 
lar in ,37 years, in order to start revers¬ 
ing the long string of U.S. payments def¬ 
icits, they almost unanimously consider 
Connally to be devious, arrogant and 
abrasive. West German Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt is furious with him. Many 
other leaders still bridle at a remark at¬ 
tributed to Connally in 1971: "What Eu¬ 
rope needs is a good kick in the ass.” 

Nixon Link. At home, many Repub¬ 
licans cannot accept Connally because 
he is a backslid Democrat, a Lyndon 
Johnson confidant who switched parties 
in 1973. opportunistically figuring that 
Nixon would help him win the 1976 
presidential nomination. Indeed, he was 
Nixon's first choice to succeed Spiro Ag- 
new in 1973, until it became clear that 
Congress would not confirm him. 

He is also tainted by his indictment 
on charges that he accepted $10,000 
from a large milk cooperative for help¬ 
ing persuade Nixon to raise milk price 
supports in 1971. Connally was acquit¬ 
ted by a U.S district court jury in Wash¬ 
ington. Still, one Ford adviser concedes, 
“some of us would hold our breath for 
the whole campaign, fearing that some 
new evidence might come out about the 
milk scandal. It may be contrary to the 
system of justice, since he was acquit¬ 
ted. but there are still a lot of folks with 
a gut feeling that John Connally was 
guilty as sin. ” 

To some extent, the shadow that lin¬ 
gers over Connally can be attributed to 
a number of court rulings that hampered 
the prosecution For one example: Judge 
George L. Hart refused to allow evi¬ 
dence to be introduced at the trial show¬ 
ing that Connally once promised Texas 
oil to President Nixon, evidence pros¬ 
ecutors felt would demonstrate to the 
jury that Connally had been accustomed 
to wheeling and dealing. In any case, if 
Connally is on the Republican ticket, 
his close ties to Nixon would make Wa¬ 
tergate much more of a campaign issue, 
without the Democrats even having to 
mention it. He would also be hard put 
to explain his public statement that Nix¬ 
on should have destroyed the White 
House tapes. 

These deficits do not diminish Con- 
nally’s ambition. He has kept highly vis¬ 
ible in recent weeks by speaking at Re¬ 
publican fund raisers and heading a 
committee that tried to encourage anti¬ 
communist voting in the Italian elec¬ 
tions. He plans to attend his very first 
Republican convention on Aug. 16 in 
Kansas City. There his personal magne- 
tism and political savvy might just stam¬ 
pede the ccmvention—and the nominee. 
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OIMOCRATS 

How Populist Is Carter? 


Suddenly both Gerald Ford and 
Ronald Reagan were encouraging 
themselves with visions of Jimmy Car¬ 
ter's vulnerability All through the pri¬ 
maries, Carter had appeared ideologi¬ 
cally elusive, so mixing liberal and 
conservative signals that the net effect 
was an image of enigmatic moderation, 
veiled by a scrim of "decency" and 
"love." 

Now, at last. Carter seemed to have 
come out into the open He chose a run¬ 
ning mate. Senator Walter Mondale, 
who has a 94^1. approval rating from 
the Americans for Democratic Action, 
an apparent liberal's liberal At the 
Democratic Convention. Carter deliv¬ 
ered an avowedly Po|iulisi sermon that 
attacked the “political and economic 
elite,” the "big-shot cnxvks” who never 
go to jail, and the 'unholy, self-perpet¬ 
uating alliances (that] have been formed 
between money and politics," Among 
other things, he repeated his endorse¬ 
ment of the idea of a national health sys¬ 
tem—an expensive proposition for an 
anti-Governmeni candidate to advance 
in an anti-Governmenl year. Afterward, 
Carter pronounced his acceptance ad¬ 
dress deliberately Populist in tone; asked 
if he considered himself a Populist, he 
replied, “1 think so ' 

In all this, the Republicans thought 
they caught the scent of a likely victim. 
Said Kansas Senator Robert Dole, who 
will act as temporary chairman of the 
G.O,P. convention. "Carter is a South¬ 
ern-fried McGovern or a Southern-fried 
Humphrey.” Reagan Strategist Lyn 
Noi^nger beamed at the choice of Mon¬ 


dale "We were very happy." he said. 

Had Carter suddenly lurched to the 
left'’ Not really Since he began his po¬ 
litical career in 1962 as a Georgia slate 
senator, he has been a complicated po¬ 
litical original—what Fortune's Juan 
Cameron describes as a "cosl-conscious 
liberal ” All the Populist notes of his ac¬ 
ceptance speech were echoes of what he 
has been saying for years. 

In his inaugural address as Georgia 
Governor in 1971, Carter castigated the 
"powerful and privileged few," and he 
called for "simple justice" for "the poor, 
rural, weak or black " In his Law Day 
speech at the University of Georgia in 
May 1974, he lamented that "poor peo¬ 
ple . are the only ones who serve jail 
sentences." When he announced his 
presidential candidacy in December 
1974, Carter inveighed against Govern¬ 
ment that IS run from "an ivory tower. " 
against "gross tax inequities," against "a 
business executive who can charge off a 
$50 luncheon on a tax return and a truck 
driver who cannot deduct his $1 50 
sandwich ” 

Rural Liberalism. Carter, the prod¬ 
uct of a family that has farmed the Geor¬ 
gia red dirt for 210 years, the first on 
his father's side of the family even to fin¬ 
ish high schtxil, has deep roots in the 
Populist tradition. Populism sprang si¬ 
multaneously from the soil of the Mid¬ 
dle West and the South in the early 
1890s. The movement started with small 
farmers rising up against exploitative 
big-city manufacturers, bankers and 
railroad owners. In Georgia, Tom Wat¬ 
son, a brilliant lawyer who later became 





a U.S. Senator, was idling Southern yeo¬ 
men that they were “the sworn foes of 
monopoly of power, of place, of wealth, 
of progress." In this, however, was the 
classic American doctrine of opportu- 
nity—not anti-capitalism, but the insis¬ 
tence that, as Watson said, “the poor¬ 
est, the weakest, the humblest” have a 
fair chance. 

Populism aimed to free the small 
farmer from debt, and it inspired Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan’s free-silver poli¬ 
cy, which was designed to put more 
money into circulation. From Populist 
roots grew the Farmer-Labor Party in 
Minnesota, the Non-Partisan League in 
North Dakota and the Progressive Par¬ 
ty headed by Wisconsin’s Senator Rob¬ 
ert La Follette, The movement also de¬ 
veloped its ugly side, later serving as a 
power base for such back-country big¬ 
ots and racist leaders as Mississippi Sen¬ 
ator Theodore Bilbo. Georgia Governor 
Eugene Talmadge and, eventually, Tom 
Watson. Today, however. Southern Pop¬ 
ulism is rural liberalism based on South¬ 
ern culture, moral values and God. 

Business Support. Jimmy Carter's 
introduction to politics came through his 
maternal grandfather Jim Jack Gordy, 
an avid Watson supporter Jim Jack and 
Jimmy’s father took him as a boy to Pop¬ 
ulist political rallies, and he absorbed 
their lessons. Meeting last week with 
TiMb editors. Carter explained what 



WISCONSIN'S ROBERT lA FOLLETTE 


Populism means to him. Said he- "My 
strength comes directly from the pop¬ 
ulace. Any decisions I make must, of 
course, be objective and fair--to redress 
grievances and overcome the last ves¬ 
tiges of the consequences of racial dis¬ 
crimination. In the future . support 
must come from the population as a 
whole." 

There was a distinct Populist strain 
in Carter’s campaign for Governor in 
1970. lie ran against the former Gov¬ 
ernor. who got to be known—not by 


‘People Don’t Know Who I Am’ 


In Manhattan last week, Jimmy 
Carter met with TiMt editors for 70 
minutes Excerpts- 

Q.AFew does the coming campaign look 
to you? 

A. I guess President Ford is the most 
likely Republican nominee, though he 
is certainly no sure thing. 1 would guess 
that with the possible exception of Mich¬ 
igan, 1 would be ahead now in all the 
states Between now and Labor Day. the 
margin will narrow, but that’s to be ex¬ 
pected. I think that I will win in No¬ 
vember. but only if I don’t become ovei- 
confident. If I should get arrogant, or 
start to depend on powerful political in¬ 
termediaries, that could cost me the 
election 

Ct. Where do you consider yourself most 
vulnerable? 

A. My major vuinciabilily is that pect- 
ple still don’t know who 1 am or what 1 
stand for on specific issues Although I 
was in all [but one! of the primaries. 1 
mostly restricted my efforts to just a few 
states. 1 still have never campaigned ex¬ 
tensively in California. Massachusetts or 
New York We organized only three 
states in depth—Iowa, Florida and New 
Hampshire—and did a lesser, but effec¬ 
tive. job in Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 

. .X U* "" . . 


major issue used by my primary oppo¬ 
nents. particularly C'ongressman Morris 
Udall, was that 1 was fu/z.y on the issues 
This constant campaign statement had 
an impact in some of the states, though 
not the majority. But we have a fairly 
good public opinion poll and this has 
paid rich dividends—not in shaping 
stands on issues, because those can’t be 
modified—but in the orientation of our 
resources- where 1 spend my time, where 
we spend our money, where 1 could send 
my wife or one of my children 

Q.What will be the overriding Issue? 

A. Trust of people in Government is 
the No. 1 issue. It transcends unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation. 

Q. How much are your religious views 
going to be a problem? 

A. They are much less of a problem 
now than they were two or three months 
ago. The poll results show a strong trend 
toward acceptance of my religious views. 
There is a general realization that they 
are personal and that the Baptist 
Church, perhaps more strongly than any 
other denomination, believes in com¬ 
plete separation of church and stale. 

d.Are you willing to engage in debates 
with your opponent? 



GEORGIA'S TOM WATSON 


Jimmy- as "Cuff Links" Carl Sanders, 
he also ran against what he called “the 
economic elite and the political power 
brokers ’’ One of his most effective TV 
spots in that campaign showed Carter 
walking up to the door of a country club 
and having it slammed in his face He 
pronounced himself a people's candi¬ 
date, unwelcome in the banks and board 
rix-ims As Governor, he made some en¬ 
emies among businessmen, notably by 
introducing a strong consumer-protec¬ 
tion law and stern legislation to protect 


A. I have no aversion to them at all 
President Ford has announced that he 
would not participate in any debates, so 
I don’t know if it would be feasible to 
work them out 

Q. How do you reply to the Republi¬ 
cans' charges that are already being 
made that yours would be a big-spend¬ 
ing Administration? 

A. 1 would have a tough management 
attitude with the Government itself 
There are very few programs to which 
I'm committed that would have a ma¬ 
jor increase in costs I'he only major pro¬ 
gram that could be possibly expensive 
is a comprehensive health program, but 
I’ve been very conservative about this. 

1 would phase it in very cautiously and 
without much increase in what we are 
spending overall now. Historically 
there’s been a high correlation between 
Democratic Administrations and bal¬ 
anced budgets and between Republican 
Administrations and gross deficits. I 
would retain that commitment. 

Q,Do you think that at the end of your 
Rrst term, federal spending In real dol¬ 
lars win be lower? 

A. No, I doubt that. But I think the rate 
of increase would be carefully con¬ 
trolled. well considered and subject to a 
long-range plan. I don’t favor Govern¬ 
ment planning for the private sector, but - 
as President I would start immediately 

—- ' ' "-" ‘11 



N»RASKA'S WIILIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


the environment. But businessmen gen¬ 
erally supported his administration and 
applauded his government reorganisa¬ 
tion and zero-based budgeting. And they 
liked that he did not introduce any soak- 
the-rich taxes 

Last week Carter met with 52 of the 
nation's top corporate executives at New 
York's "21" Club (4W Bconomy & BUSI¬ 
NESS) One of the hosts was a friend from 
Atlanta, Coca-Cola Board Chairman J. 
Paul Austin. Carter strongly endorsed 
free enterprise—as he had to the con¬ 



MINNESOTA'S WALTER MONOAIE 

Copoble of surprising. 


vention—and had friendly words for 
multinational corporations. Said he. “I 
have never had a goal for Government 
to dominate business." 

Political Analyst Richard Scammon 
says Carter "is more a moderate New 
Dealer than a true Populist." As Pres¬ 
ident, he could be expected to concen¬ 
trate considerable attention on the poor 
and minorities. In many ways, his basic 
instincts are quite close to those of two 


to lay down what I intend to call goals 
for America. There will be a scries of 
public meetings around the country 
—much like the ones 1 held when I be¬ 
came Governor of Georgia--to help 
plan programs on transportation, ener¬ 
gy, health, agriculture, education, wel¬ 
fare and so forth. Cost figures will be put 
on those programs for the first five years, 
and this would encompass what the 
Government would do under my leader¬ 
ship. Then, the private sector—the doc¬ 
tors, the schoolteachers, the railroad 
managers and so forth—can make their 
own plans accordingly. One of the ma¬ 
jor problems in the private sector now is 
that there is no way to project what the 
Government is going to do next. 

Q.Mow would you roform the U.S, tax 
tyttem? 

A. First, there would be a drastic sim¬ 
plification of the tax code. Second, there 
would be taxation of income only once. 
Third, all income would be treated ba¬ 
sically the same. My inclination would 
be to treat capital gains the same as in¬ 
come earned from labor. Finally, 1 
would have a truly progressive lax rate 
so that persons who have the higher in¬ 
comes would pay a higher percentage 
of their income in taxes. 


goals that encourage cooperation from 
the private sector, such as a comprehen¬ 
sive, long-range energy or transporta¬ 
tion policy. I also think that we could 
take the present expenditures on unem¬ 
ployment, welfare and job-training pro¬ 
grams and design them much more com¬ 
prehensively to create jobs in the public 
sector. We now have about 1.3 million 
people who are fully able to work but are 
drawing welfare on a permanent basis. I 
would like to give them job training and 
literacy instruction and get them job of¬ 
fers If they don't lake them, I wouldn't 
pay them any more welfare benefits 

Q. What are the mo»t important di0er- 
enter between you and Ford on foreign 
polity? 

A. Most people feel that Kissinger and 
Ford or Nixon have evolved foreign pol¬ 
icy to the exclusion of the people and to 
the exclusion of their representatives in 
Congress. There is also a general feel¬ 
ing that we have yielded too much and 
put too much of an emphasis on nego¬ 
tiations with the Soviet Union, to the 
detriment of our relationships with 
South America, Canada, Japan and the 
Euroj^n nations. And, there is an is¬ 
sue with our on-again. off-again export 
policies on agricultural products. 


Q. What do you think Oovemment Q.How toon would you move to full ret- 

HtOuUdo to Intreoto employmont? oatMon of Communht China ? 

A* Onp thing is to have Government A. That is an ultimate goal, but the 


liberals whom he defeated in the pri¬ 
maries—Morris Udall and Fred Harris. 
(The presidential candidate whom Car¬ 
ter liked best was Harris, though the af¬ 
fection was not reciprocated.) For all his 
anti-Washington talk, however. Carter 
does not run apinst Big Government 
as such, but against inefficient Govern¬ 
ment. At bottom, he is in the process of 
trying to redefine liberalism so as to im¬ 
prove its methods while maintaining its 
social goals. 

Moral Resorvations. In that per¬ 
spective, his choice of Minnesota’s Fritz 
Mondale as his running mate was thor¬ 
oughly consistent. But Mondale, like 
Carter, is capable of surprising H is Sen¬ 
ate votes are usually liberal, of course. 
But as a member of the Senate Budget 
Committee, he has opposed meat-ax 
cuts in the defense budget. He did not 
sup^rt George McGovern in his fight 
to kill the B-1 bomber. He has had mis¬ 
givings about both busing and the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins full-employment bill. 
Like Carter, he has moral reservations 
about abortion, though he accepts the 
Supreme Court decision legalizing it. On 
the overriding liberal litmus test of Viet 
Nam, Mondale was late (1968) in swing¬ 
ing over to the antiwar side. Carter ob¬ 
viously feels politically compatible with 
Mondale In many ways, it is difficult 
to say which of them is more liberal or 
which more conservative 


time IS undefined. I would like assur¬ 
ances that the people of Taiwan—the 
Republic of China or whatever it might 
be called—be free of military persuasion 
or domination from mainland China. 
That may not be a possibility; if it is 
not. then 1 would be reluctant to give 
up our relationship with the Republic 
of China, 

Q. What would be the main obfettivet 
of your energy polity? 

A. I don’t see any prospect of national 
self-sufficiency in energy any time soon. 
I think that is a false hope But 1 would 
try to shift the nation away from oil to in¬ 
creased use of coal. In addition, we will 
continue to use atomic power as a last re¬ 
sort, and we also must pursue solar en¬ 
ergy as aggressively as possible. 

Q. You tall younelf a Fopulitt and tay 
that you would return Oovernment to the 
people. How would you do It? 

A. For one thing. 1 would open up the 
deliberations of Government as much 
as possible, so that the public would 
know what was going on Second, I 
would choose as Cabinet members and 
advisers in the White House people who 
have knowledge and experience of de¬ 
prived citizens. And. I would maintain 
my own commitment to represeni in a 
personal way those who quite often suf¬ 
fer from an inappropriate action that's 
taken by Government. 



ROSAIYNN AND JIMMY CARTER LEAVING THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN PLAINS, GA. 


The Georgia Deacon’s Day 

Only three days after accepting the Agreed Carter; “Yes. And prosti- 
Dcmocratic presidential nomination in tutes. cheaters, tax collectors, the com- 

Madison Square Garden, Jimmy Carter mon people, the dark-skinned people, 

stood before his regular, adult Sunday- The average person with whom Christ 

school class in Plains, Oa , explaining lived would not speak to those of a dif- 

Ihe biblical declaration that "God is ferent color or religion Do we do the 

love." The contrast between the two set- same thing'’” he asked in the church that 

tings could hardly have been greater, but he and his family vainly tried to inte- 

Carter was equally at home in both grate nearly 15 years ago. "Quite often. 

Inside the white-steepicd Plains if we go into a Baptist church in the 

Baptist Church, where he has taught South, there's a social and economic 

Sunday school for the better part of two elite. We're the prominent people in 

decades, he ttx>k note of the swollen ai- town. There's a tendency to think that 

tendance—70 men and women, com- because I've been accepted by God, I'm 

pared with a usual 22 men. He welcomed better than other people.” He suggested 

the visitors, including a number of jour- that what he termed a humbling ritual 

nalists. among them Timl's Stanley might help relieve the "disharmonies” 

Cloud. Apparently referring to the press, so common in small towns: "One thing 

Carter quoted the New Testament, I 1 wish the Southern Baptist Church did 

John 4 “They are of the world there- —as the Primitive Baptists do—is the 

fore speak they of the world, and the washing of feet, one of the most moving 

world hearcth them.” But Carter Christian experiences ” 

stressed that the gathering would not be Near the end of the lesson. Carter 
turned into a political sideshow "Our again harked back to the climactic night 

only purpose is to study about Christ ” at the Democratic National Convention 
God Is Love. Deacon Carter spoke Said he "This is what you need to re- 

without nolcs for 37 minutes—until the member let us love one another. As Dr 

bell rang for morning services. Then he Martin Luther King Sr. said the other 

continued for an additional five minutes night, if you have got any hatred left in 

By reminding the class of biblical con- your heart, get down on your knees.” 

cepts he had used in his acceptance lie concluded by telling churchgoers 

speech, he gave evidence that he does that "you do not have to have a preach- 

not consider them at all inappropriate er You do not even havetohaveaSun- 

in the political forum. Noting that "God day-school teacher. You just have to 

IS love” was the first Bible verse he had have a simple faith.” 

learned as a child. Carter told the Sun- He joined Wife Rosalynn, Daughter 
day-school class, "As 1 put it in my ac- Amy and the congregation for the reg- 

ccplance speech the other night, out of ular Sunday service. Carter appeared to 

love must come one more thing. Does be somewhat embarrassed as he made 

anyone remember'.’” his way through the crowd of sightseers 

“Obedience," responded one man. and newsmen, sensing that his celebri- 
"Simple justice," Carter corrected ty is changing traditional patterns of 
him. worship in Plains. But he oflfered a rem- 

Then he had another question, edy for that too. As he climbed into his 

"Who was Christ with?" This time car and waved to the crowd of tourists, 

a class member answered correctly; the nominee yelled. '‘Next Sunday, y’all 

"Sinners." go to your own church, hear'.’" 


THiLANOUAOl 

Sounds of the South 

Northern Democrat; I like the man;. if , 
but I have trouble with his accent. 

Southern Democrat: What accent? 

Jokes aside, the fact is that not 
since Lyndon Johnson—who liked to 
go to the well, nail coonskins to walls ., 
and keep the creeks from rising—has ' 
the nation harked to a presidential can- \ 
didate whose voice tintinnabulates with 
the sound of the South. Compared with 
Jimmy Carter's soft Georgia drawl, | 
however, L.B.J.'s Pedernales twang was ' 
absolutely abrasive. 

Singsong Effect. Northerners were, 
startled when Carter referred in his ac*' 
ceptance speech at New York's Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden to “Eye-talians.” 
Some Eye-talians might have been ruf-; 
fled, but a number of Georgians and 
other Southerners did not even blink. 
Why should they, in a region where a 
porch IS a "pye-a/y.uh" and the- capital 
of Austria—as well as a Georgia town 
by the same name—is "Vy-anna”? Vi¬ 
enna, Ga, incidentally, is the home 
town of Carter’s press secretary, Jody 
Powell (see Thc Press) Campaign Di¬ 
rector Hamilton Jordan—or. as it is pro¬ 
nounced down home, "Jer-dan”—is 
from Albany, which, unlike New York’s 



capital. IS accented on the second 
syllable. 

According to Linguist Lee A. Peder-. 
son of Atlanta’s Emory University, who 
specializes in Southern dialects. Carter’s 
speech pattern is not merely Southern, 
not simply Georgian, but Gulf coastal 
plain. It is one of at least seven distinct 
regional dialects that are discernible in 
what Pederson considers to be one of the 
nation's most linguistically complicated 
states.* What is more, it differs marked¬ 
ly from dialects in other Southern states. 
Thus an Alabaman's drawn-out "you 
all” becomes "yawl" in the more rapid 
South Georgian speech, and "Ah 
wouldn’t” becomes "Ah woon.” 

"Six olber dialecis. Carolina mouniain, Alabauia-. 
Tennessee, low country, northern and araitheni 
Piedmont. Atlantic coastal plain and Tbomasaai-.. i 
Valdosta. 'i';-’' 




•iiiswikm convinced that 
''' '^|ac^’s accent has been considerably 
x4w«d quite consciously—modified by 
m schooling in the North, his Navy 
' mvels and even by campaign-speech 
consultants. Not so, insists Pederson. 

, **Me does not seem to have messed 
around with his language very much,” 
ftays the linguist. "That’s the sign 
of a person who's got his head on 
straight." 

Thus Carter routinely modulates his 
•’ 'wliitch, employing a delicate rising and 
T "*,.falling of his voice that results in an al- 
■ I most singsong effect. Another Gulf 
'* coastal plain element: he drops what 
linguists call postvocalic rs in such words 
-. as go-phuh gopher) and Cot-tuh. Ac- 
" cording to Pederson, however, the 
younger generation of Gulf coastal 
plains people, who have been exposed 
to accentless network television and 
. modem speech courses, pronounce it 
“Car-tuh." 

' 1 Of course. Carter (Cot-tuh? Car- 
tuh?) simply does not use the "good 
ole boy" phraseology; his speech is far 
too aristocratic for that. Even in ca¬ 
sual conversation, he is not likely to 
fall into what linguists call the double 
modal—"might could" or "might 
ought." Nor can he be expected to em¬ 
ploy another familiar Deep South form. 


the perfective done, as in "he done did 
it.” Between now and November, more¬ 
over. his audiences are not apt to hear 
him describe his opponent, as some 
Plains folk might, as "a sorry piece of 
plunder” or threaten to "knock the bark 
off” him or talk of getting "mad as a 
puffed toad ” 

Natchul English. Some South Geor¬ 
gians respond to questions about—or 
criticism of—such accents by protesting, 
“It’s the closest thang on God's green 
earth to the King’s natchul English " 
Linguist Pederson agrees that the claim 
does have a certain validity. The North 
was largely settled by immigrants who 
learned English as a second language 
and were heavily dependent on the writ¬ 
ten word, he notes. Southerners, on the 
other hand, have always relied on the 
spoken word "In that respect. Southern 
speech is closer to the native speech of 
England." concludes Pederson, and of¬ 
ten to Elizabethan England "It is a 
much more sensitive and effective me¬ 
dium of communication than Northern 
spieech, for the most part, because it is 
so rtxited in the spoken word " 

That may be why. as one Atlantan 
observes, Britons Vivien Leigh and les- 
lie Howard were able to affect such con¬ 
vincing Southern accents for their roles 
in Gone With the Wind. 
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Dipping into the 
Cookie Jar 

Bit by bit, J Edgar Hoover’s image 
as an incorruptible crimebuster has 
crumbled since his death in 1972 Con¬ 
gressmen and journalists have exposed 
the late FBI director as a petty tyrant 
who conducted vicious personal vendet¬ 
tas, trampled on citizens’ rights and all 
tew eagerly carried out requests from 
Presidents to investigate their political 
rivals (Timf cover, Dec. 22). Now fed¬ 
eral investigators have found that Hoo¬ 
ver and his cronies in the bureau im¬ 
properly dipped into FBI funds for 
private parties, vacation trips and other 
personal expenses. 

Hoover s fingerprints on the cookie 
jar turned up during a probe into charg¬ 
es of corruption in the FBI’s purchases 
of equipmeni Following leads supplied 
by low-level i BI employees—including 
carpenters and other blue-collar work¬ 
men—investigators soon found evidence 
that Hoover and some of his closest aides 
had misused two FBI accounts: 

► The $85,000 treasury of the tBi 


A Glossary from Cot-tuh Country 


Even if he quits dropping his post¬ 
vocalic rs. Jimmy Cot-tuh is likely to 
confuse Northerners from time to time 
—that is. from tahm to tahm—and in¬ 
crease other regions’ interest in South¬ 
ern lingo. Thus, in the spirit of both fun 
and information, Tahm offers this glos¬ 
sary of key words, by no means all Car- 
terese. Some are authentically South 
Georgian and others from different parts 
of the Deep South, some upper-class and 
others not. 

can-dir: what Cot-tuh is, 

Prez-det. what he hopes to be. 

Watt House: where the Prez-det 
lives. 

min-strayshen. what the Prez-det 
leads. 

pah-ty: a political grouping. 





Dim-crass ■ Cot-tuh’s pah-ty. 
Ruh-pub-uh-kuis the othuh pah-ty 
Mon-dell Cot-tuh’s vise-prez.-det- 
shul can-dit 

Wash-tin: the capital. 

Et-lanna: the othuh capital. 

Et-tanna Cos-tooshun- a newspaper 
in the othuh capital 

New Yoak ■ the convention city. 

New Yoak Tahms. a stab'ismeni 
newspaper 

fust, where Cot-tuh hopes to finish 
wawyk. what it takes a greai deal of 
to become Prez-det 

bi-ness: what you're in when you 
wawyk 

^h-ditty: a popular night for pah- 
ties, though in Wash-tin, pah-ties are 
often thrown on Mun-dee, Toos-dec, 
We’s-dee, Thush-dec Frah-dee and 
Sun-dee as well. 

gom bee: as in. Cot-tuh hopes he's 
gom bee the next Prez-det, 

wangs: birds use them to get off the 
ground. 

/ee/. as in, Cot-iuh knocked the bark 
off a big feel of can-dits 
hee-uh ■ in this place 
they-uh: in that place. 
all: what automobiles and political 
deals are lubricated with. 

tar: what you change when you have 
a flat. 

be-yHl:a piece of legislation. 
inner-doose: what Congressmen do 
with bc-yills. 


pin. what you sign be-yills with. 
faw-uhd where a Cot-tuh min- 
strayshen would expect to go from hee- 
uh, also the incumbent Prez-det 

hoppuh-grass grasshopper, might be 
found on Watt House lawn 



sup-pah: what Watt House dinner 
would b«:ome 

sal-Itt an initial cose at a Watt 
House sup-pah. 

goo-buhs: the last cose, of cose 

The above glossary, based on reports 
from TlMU correspondents in the South, 
was written by a native of Baltimore and 
edited by a native of Brooklyn, both of 
whom speak widout de faintest trace of 
any kinda accent. 





Recreation Association, which collects 
$2,50 a year from 17,000 of the bureau's 
20.000 employees. A former FBI official 
told Timf that Hoover looked on the as¬ 
sociation fund as "nothing more than a 
tax dodge." According to the ex-official, 
Hoover ordered that the proceeds (about 
$75,000) from his books, A Study of 
Communism in 1962 and J Edgar Hoo¬ 
ver on Communism in 1969, be turned 
over to the Recreation Association. 
"Then." said the former official. "Hoo¬ 
ver tapped the tax-free money in the 
treasury for his personal expenses." 
Some of the money paid for Hoover's va¬ 
cations in Florida and California and 
Christmas gifts to FBI executives. 

► The $10 million "confidential 
fund,” which is supposed to be spent on 
informants. Hoover's top aides some¬ 
times drew on the fund for lavish din¬ 
ner parties, costing up to $500, at the 
Carriage House, a Georgetown restau¬ 
rant. The only informing that took place 
at the blowouts was done by the agents 
themselves—no actual informants ever 
attended. Recalling one of the dinners, 
an agent told Timf: “It started with 
cocktails and crab meat, then there were 
oysters, followed by steak and wine and 
French piastries and brandy. When I got 
home, I was woozy My doctor believed 
that I was having a heart attack and 
put me in the hospital. But I was only 
overstuffed " Government investigators 
consider the payments to have been a 
misuse of money. 

The investigators also learned that 
the Fin's exhibit section, which is sup¬ 
posed to assemble models of buildings 
for use as evidence in trials, refurbished 
houses for Hoover and other bureau of¬ 
ficials free of charge I n the 1960s, for ex¬ 
ample, the section's carpenters added a 
porch worth several thousand dollars to 
Hoover's home. 

Black-Bag Jobs. Because the inves¬ 
tigators suspected that high Fin officials 
were covering up further wrongdoing, 
they took the case to a federal grand 
jury in Washington A second grand jury 
is probing “black-bag jobs"—burglaries 
—conducted by FBI agents over the past 
five years. Meanwhile, FBI Director 
Clarence Kelley has started cleaning 
house. He fired Associate Director 
Nicholas P. Callahan, 62, the bureau's 
No. 2 executive, two weeks ago. During 
the last 13 years of the Hoover era, Cal¬ 
lahan supervised both the “confidential 
fund" and the FBI Recreation Associ¬ 
ation treasury "No one has said that 1 
profited personally," Callahan declared. 
According to his defenders, he only car¬ 
ried out Htxiver's orders. 

last week Kelley appointed Rich¬ 
ard G. Held, 65, as Callahan's succes¬ 
sor In charge of the FBI’s Chicago of¬ 
fice for the past three years, Held is 
highly regarded by associates Perhaps 
most important to Kelley, Held has 
spent most of his 35 years as an agent 
in the field, fiir from the snake pit that 
was the FBI's Washington headquarters 
during thp liopver years. 



Hunting the Abductors 

Shortly before dawn one day last 
week a 25-car caravan descended upon 
the 100-acre estate of Frederick N 
Wixxis 111 near Portola Valley, Calif, 
34 miles from San Francisco Out of the 
vehicles burst 62 sherilTs deputies and 
federal agents armed with not guns and 
tear-gas canisters. Their quarry, wanted 
on 27 counts of kidnaping and l6counts 
of robbery Woods' son. Frederick 
Woods IV.25. JamcsSchoenfeld.24.and 
his brother Richard, 22, both sons of a 
podiatrist in Atherton, Calif 

The three, said police, are “armed 
and dangerous" and should be arrested 
“on probable cause. " At week's end the 
youngest of the three, Richard Schoen- 
feld, turned himself in to authorities in 
Oakland. But the other two men were 
still missing. Also missing was a clear 
motive for the bizarre crime that 
prompted the police sweep—the kid¬ 
naping two weeks ago of 26 schoolchil¬ 
dren and their bus driver from the sun¬ 
baked town ofChowchilla. 

The 27 captives were driven 100 
miles from Chowchilla to a quarry in 
Livermore. Calif. There three kidnapers 
wearing stocking masks forced their vic¬ 
tims down a small tunnel into a buried 
25-ft.-long moving van .Sixteen hours 
later the prisoners dug themselves out. 
The elder Woods—who was cooperating 
fully with investigators—owns the Cali¬ 
fornia Rock & Gravel Co, site of the 
quarry where the mass abduction ended 
On his estate. 29 miles distant, police 
found a virtual junkyard—100 vehicles, 
including several wrecked police cars, a 
fire engine, assorted trucks and vans, 
and a tractor that could have been used 
to tow around the underground trailer; 
apparently the younger Woods liked to 
collect and restore the wrecks. His fa¬ 


JAMES SCHOENFELD 


RICHARD SCHOENFELD 



FREDERICK WOODS IV 


ther's only public com¬ 
ment' “I was told by 
the sheriffs office not 
to say whether 1 have 
one son or ten sons ” 

The police descent 
upon the Wixxls estate 
followed two possibly 
significant breaks in 
the case, which has 
spurred one of the 
greatest manhunts in 
California's history. 

The first came when a 
National Audubon Society group, on an 
outing in the Santa Cruz mountains 
some 40 miles from the Livermore quar¬ 
ry. stumbled upon notebooks, clothing 
and shoes belonging to the Chowchilla ■ 
students, and an ID card owned by the 
children's bus driver 

Chilling Detail. Two days later, po¬ 
lice finished unearthing the tractor-trail¬ 
er prison in which the 27 captives had ' 
been entombed The vehicle bore year- 
old license plates, and its tires were still 
inflated. Investigators quickly traced it - 
to the Palo Alto Transfer & Storage Co., 
where they learned that it had been sold 
last November for $2,700 to a man 
named "Fred.” 

Police officials speculated that the 
kidnapers not only spent more than 
$10,000 to underwrite the ghoulish ven¬ 
ture but also planned it in chilling de¬ 
tail. The kidnapers took care to stock 
the big truck with water, blankets and 
a small chemical toilet, and to install 
two air vents before it was buried. Ibcy 
apparently spent a good deal of titm in 
Chowchilla stvajyipg the mpvipBgs^jl^ 



IdibokiUldinn; when they {tnaity. 
' liintiBidied the school bus, they did so at 
a place and a time when they knew no¬ 
body would be around. 

Whht motives were behind the 
crime? Because the kidnapers took a 
trinket or item of clothing from each 
captive, some officials felt that they were 
preparing to make a ransom demand. In 
_fact, the Oakland Tribune quoted police 
i "sources assaying they had discovered an 
outline of the kidnaping and a ransom 
note demanding $5 million in the cot¬ 
tage occupied by Frederick Woods IV. 
;• As police tracked down a number 
of reports at week's end, easygoing 
Chowchilla was a town transformed. 
Once, the 4,550 residents left doors un¬ 
locked and greeted strangers with home- 
cooked meals. Now armed guards and 
unmarked cars accompanied the Chow¬ 
chilla school district's 14 buses when¬ 
ever they went out on their routes. An 
air of frustration and anger hung over 
the town—people spoke of “revenge" 
and “lynching "—and few doors re¬ 
mained unlocked 


THE RACES 

This Is a Battlefield” 

Marquette Park in southwestern 
Chicago IS one of the city’s largest green 
spaces—a 321-acre expanse of grassy 
meadows, tennis courts, fishing lagoons 
and a golf course Surrounding the park 
is a white "ethnic” community of 11,000 
Lithuanian, Irish and Polish families—a 
vigorous old neighborhood that has te¬ 
naciously barred blacks and preserved 
itself as one of the city's last desirable 
white areas 

Two weekends ago a ragtag line of 
some 150 blacks and whites, members 
of an obscure group called the Martin 
Luther King Jr Movement, decided to 
challenge the discriminatory patterns in 
the Marquette Park area. Their tiny 


demonstfatidn brou^t Chic^igo to the 
brink of its worst racial outburst in ten 
years. 

When the marchers neared the park, 
they were met by 1,500 whites, includ¬ 
ing many beer-sotted youths who hurled 
jeers, curses and debris. Only 300 po¬ 
licemen were on hand, half as many as 
were needed to keep the marchers and 
the mob apart. One cop was felled when 
a 3-lb. chunk of concrete hit his head, 
and another was struck in the groin by 
a missile: 16 policemen and 16 civilians 
were injured. The demonstrators hud¬ 
dled in terror at the edge of the park 
while rocks rained down on them. Af¬ 
ter a few minutes they fled behind the 
protection of a paddy wagon. 

Behind the furor in Chicago is a 
combustible mix of race and economics 
that has left the city, like many other 
American cities, divided into separate 
black and white enclaves A few blacks 
move in. the whites begin to panic, and 
within several years the white neighbor¬ 
hood has turned completely black 
“Blockbusters" take advantage of the 
turnover by buying up houses cheaply 
from departing whites and reselling 
them at high prices to arriving blacks. 

Marquette Park residents seemed to 
consider the King march as somewhat 
akin toa probing action by an approach¬ 
ing enemy. Over the past few years 
blacks have moved inexorably westward 
until they reached Western Avenue, a 
gritty commercial thoroughfare only a 
few blocks from the park. Declared Store 
Owner Tony Caprio, 53- “This is the bat¬ 
tlefield We know that if we give up the 
park, it’s the end of the Southwest Side 
The blacks aren't going to get in." 

This fierce resistance permeates the 
park’s ethnic clans. Many of Marquette's 
homeowners have already moved out of 
other neighborhcKxls that turned all 
black, taking heavy financial losses in 
the process. Less than four years ago. 
Carol Smith, a secretary, and her hus¬ 
band Bill, 33, a truck driver, sold their 


dwelling in now black West Englewood, 
a few blocks away, at a substantial loss 
Says she: “Many of us have fled two or 
three times before. We have nowhere 
else to move.” 

Nor do most residents want to leave 
the clean, well-kept neighborhood, the 
litter-free streets, the bungalows with 
freshly painted shutters and the largely 
crimeless environment. The median in¬ 
come is SI5,000, and houses average 
$30,000 in value. Youngsters play in 
safety on the elm-shaded streets, and 
families frequently leave their car doors 
and garages unlocked Observes House¬ 
wife Gail Cichanowski, 28. “People feel 
this is one of the last really good white 
areas in the city.” 

Ineffective Tool. Many whites re¬ 
main genuinely torn over the issue Says 
the Rev Francis Kane, a Catholic priest 
in Marquette- “The people feel caught 
between being exploited Iby blockbust¬ 
ers) and being labeled as bigots " Adds 
Chicago Daily News Columnist Mike 
Royko "'rhe racial inequities of this 
country weren't the making of the peo¬ 
ple in Marquette Park. So they don’t un¬ 
derstand why. if the rest of society finds 
a way to duck out. they should b^r the 
brunt of change." 

Most black leaders are no more cer¬ 
tain about what to do than are the 
whites. Indeed, most of Chicago’s civil 
rights leaders oppxrsed last week's 
march Explains James Compton, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Chicago Urban 
League: "Tactically, it was a mistake 
Marches and demonstrations have not 
been an cffcclive tool of the '70s " 

Moretwer. the King marchers nev¬ 
er focused their goals clearly. They 
talked at one point about open housing: 
at another, about the right to peaceful 
assembly: at other times, about better 
education, jobs and self-determination 
Nonetheless, the uproar they created at 
Marquette Park did illuminate Chica¬ 
go's racial problems like a bright flare 
in a dark sky 


POIICE SEIZING DEMONSTRATOR IN CHICAGO 


WHITES PROTESTING AGAINST BLACKS AT MARQUETTE PARK 
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The Games: Up In the Air 


It IS an Olympiad of contradictions 
There she stands, poised on the balance 
beam—a 4-in. strip of spruce, W/i ft. 
long, 4 ft. above the padded flooring The 
palms of her hands are coated with gym¬ 
nasts' chalk that is as white as her uni¬ 
form. as white as her face. She is an 
infinitely solemn wisp of a girl, 4 ft II 
in tall, a mere 86 lbs.; dark circles above 
her cheeks; a Kean-eyed elf. Then, with 
no more strain than it would take to 
raise a hand to a friend, she is airborne, 
a backflip, landing on the sliver of a bar 
with a thunk so solid it reverberates; up, 
backward again, a second blind flip, and 
a landing. No 747 ever set itself down 
on a two-mile runway with more assur¬ 
ance or aplomb. She leaps, twists, spins, 
and the 18,000 people in Montreal's Fo- 

SOMBER COMANECI, A OOLl WITH A DOtl 



rum realize that they are witnessing an 
exhibition of individual achievement 
that IS truly Olympian. The judges agree 
Their verdict on Nadia Comaneci, 14, 
of Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, Rumania, 
she is perfect. 

Never before in the modern Olym¬ 
pic Games, which date back to 1896, 
has the performance of a gymnast been 
Judged perfect But within five days last 
week Comaneci earned the 10.00 mark 
seven times. Yet never before have the 
Olympics seemed less perfect Plagued 
first by the bitter international dispute 
over the participation of Taiwan, then 
beset by the withdrawal of African and 
Arab countries, the Montreal Olympics 
have seen what could prove to be ir¬ 
reparable damage (rw boxi to the no¬ 
tion that nations that play together stay 
together. 

T he parade of athletes at Saturday's 
opening ceremonies moved in a 
hastily assembled new order as 
country after country—Algeria, 
Ethiopia. Kenya. Nigeria. Uganda 
—kept their flags furled and their rep¬ 
resentatives in the Olympic Village. This 
shortened the parade, which may have 
somewhat comforted Queen Elizabeth, 
who stood for an hour and 15 minutes 
as the banners passed in review. But the 
athletes involv^ were furious, driven to 
tears and even threats that they would 
renounce their citizenship; years of 
training had availed them little more 
than an unpack-pack-up look at the 
Olympic ViUage. There, late Saturday 
afternoon, it of New Zealanders, 

. 'WA 


clad in their black-bla/ered parade uni¬ 
forms, stood with their arms around sev¬ 
eral disconsolate Kenyans, still wearing 
the red warmup suits they had on when 
they learned of their government's 
“withdraw immediately" decision that 
morning. By week's end 25 countries 
represented by 697 athletes were out of 
the Games. Gone with them were such 
. potential gold-medal winners as Track 
Stars Mike Boit of Kenya, Miruts Yif- 
ter of Ethiopia and John Akii-Bua of 
Uganda. Gone uxi was any hope that 
such prestige races as the 800 and 1.500 
meters could have the stature of world- 
championship events. 

In the only way they could, the ath¬ 
letes avenged the indignity of political 
manipulation and the armed-camp at- 

BESET KORBUT, THE OlAMOUR OAL NO MORE 
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The electronic scoreboard cannot account for what 
Rumania's Nadia Comaneci achieves as she twists, spins 
and soars to the all-round gold medal: her score is 
10.00, not 1.00. It fares better with the star of the U.S. 
swimming team, John Naber. He is really No. 1. 
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Five U.S. gold medalbts: Diver Jenni Chandler 
(above), reffyd-sraas^ng Swimmeu (from top) 
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the Mtmtre^ (Mympics 
V l^OfenMiB's l&'O0O>man security force 
yvss omnipresent): they mounted an un- 
pamiteted assault on ^eir own common 
: nemy, the record book. 

I >. , Prom the opening days of the XXI 
CMympiad, the athletes performed so 
Stunningly that the scorekeeping com¬ 
puters Md to be reprogrammed to pro- 
cen the data of perfection. Shattering 
eight world records in their hrst pine 
fi^s, East Germany's women and 
America's men proved themselves the 
greatest swimmers the world has seen 
since mankind's forebears forsook the 
pdmeval ooze. In one 27-minute peri¬ 
od. East Germany's incomparable 
' Komelia Ender. 17, won two gold .med¬ 
als. Meanwhile the U S. men obliterated 
all oppmition; their totals in the hrsl five 
days' nine events: nine golds. 

But it was not the swimmers who 
provided the opening week of the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics with their reigning deity. 
That huge mantle fell upon the liny 
shoulders of Nadia Comaneci, who elec¬ 
trified the crowds and bollixed the com¬ 
puters by compiling the first perfect 
gymnastic scores. Performing her bold 
and difficult routines with consummate 
control, Comaneci (pronounced Com-a- 
neich) tallied three lOs in the team com¬ 
petition, two in the individual all-around 
contest, and two in the individual-ap¬ 
paratus competition—showings go^ 
enough to win her three gold medals, 
one silver and one bronze Whether do¬ 
ing backflips on the beam or rcKketing 
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tains, Comaneci began her training with 
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ENDER'S HYING START tMIDDtE, ABOVE) 
Different strokes beat different folks. 

coming the focus of world adulation, she 
deadpanned. “It's nothing special. I feel 
just the same as before.” Did she ever 
think she might not win a gold medal? 
"No, I knew that I would win." Dead¬ 
pan too was the way the press in Ru¬ 
mania handled her conquests; the 
achievements of the team as a whole 
were extolled, instead of Comaneci's. 

At the end of each flawless perfor¬ 
mance. Comaneci would flash an auto¬ 
matic smile across her face as if it were 


herself around the uneven bars, the de¬ 
ceptively frail-looking sprite (she watch¬ 
es her diet strictly—no junk food) was 
so much in her element that the audi¬ 
ence had no more fear of her falling than 
of a fish drowning. ABC's Jim McKay, of¬ 
fering television's best-turned phrase of 
the week, described her as ‘swimming 
in an ocean of air." Reassured by Na- 


Bela Karolyi and his wife Marta, the 
gymnastic coaches at a special sports 
lyc6e in her home town They had spot¬ 
ted her frolicking in a kindergarten play¬ 
ground and been impressed by her lack 
of fear. She was six years old. "At first 
it was like a game," said Nadia last 
week, showing no trace of nostalgia for 
those presumably more carefree days. 


an electronic scoreboard and prance 
briefly around the platform. But the 
show of enthusiasm almost seemed re¬ 
hearsed, and she would subside imme¬ 
diately into the deep reaches of her con¬ 
centration and composure. The smile 
and quick little dance steps about the 
floor were the only concession she made 
to the audience's clear desire that she re- 


dia's self-confidence, the sellout crowds 
(scalpers got $200 for $ 16 tickets) gasped 
not in apprehension but with delight and 
awe. Indeed, Nadia seemed as at home 
on the balance beam as Br er Rabbit 
was in the brier patch—hopping about 
as if she were bom there. 

Said Frank Bare, executive director 
of the U.S. Gymnastics Federation; 
“The tiny point spreads she won by don't 
begin to indicate how much better she 
is than her nearest rivals. There has nev¬ 
er been anyone like her. never been any¬ 
one who approaches her.” 

Comaneci’s achievements seemed so 
effortless that it was easy to forget she 
was not merely doing what comes nat¬ 
urally. Although her debut in senior in- 


“But by the age of eight,” Coach K4ro- 
lyi noted, "the students must be serious 
about gymnastics.” Asked if Comaneci 
was exceptional then, he answers; 
"Many were. The important thing is that 
she is exceptional now ' 

hether or not it is the daily reg¬ 
imen of five hours' classroom 
study and three to four hours' 
gymnastics training that has 
made her so, Comaneci is an extraor¬ 
dinarily somber child Although she 
struts about and fidgets on the sidelines 
during competitions as if she were try¬ 
ing to release an inexhaustible flow of 
energy, she is almost eerily still outside 
the arena. While waiting to take her dai- 


fashion herself in the image of that 
ponytailed starlet of the 1972 Olympics, 
Russia's Olga Korbut. She is not an 
Olga. 

Neither, any more, is Korbut. Now 
21. Olga provided the Montreal Games 
with a haunting figure that may be re¬ 
membered as vividly as the little girl who 
won two individual gold medals and one 
silver at the '72 Olympics in Munich. 
Her hair unkempt, the red bows on her 
two ponytails askew, her face at mo¬ 
ments haggard beyond middle age, she 
displayed an overwhelming desire for 
victory while faced with certain defeat 
She ignored Comaneci, refused to watch 
her rival perform At one point Korbut 
burst into tears, at another osientaiious- 



temational competition came only last 
year, when she leaped out of Rumanian 
obscurity to take ^e European Cham¬ 
pionship away from the Soviet Union’s 
five-time winner. Ludmilla Turishche- 
va, 22. Nadia had been preparing for 
last week's moment of golden triumph 
^ more than half her life. 

in Gheo{;^e Oheor^u-E>ej, 
^Carpathian Mo^ 


ly medical checkup one morning, she 
watched Olympic swimming heats on 
TV, her dark, unblinking eyes fixed on 
the action, her pale face expressionless, 
her hands foldea decorously in her lap 
and her body perfectly still, "nic same, 
somewhat unsettling demeanor marked 
her press conferences. At times she 
would walk about clutching tight to a 
large doll, A^ed how she fdt about be- 
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ly iced an ailing ankle (“Every athlete 
always has something that hurts. If you 
don’t, that's when you should start to 
worry”). When the stadium rocked with 
applause after Comaneci received her 
fourth 10 during the all-around individ¬ 
ual competition, Olga slowly but point¬ 
edly walked halfway around the Forum 
to the water fountain. Sometimes bril¬ 
liant, someUmes bungling (one night she 



even fell off the balance beam), Korbut 
still held the crowd. And when her last 
exercise of the Olympics ended (a spar¬ 
kling 9.90 on the beam that earned her 
a silver to add to her team gold), the fare¬ 
well applause dinned for minutes, i 
gave all I had." she said later. 

Gone. too. for good was the Soviets’ 
mistress of gymnastic elegance. Turish- 
cheva. impeccable as ever and rewarded 
for it with four medals: one team gold, 
two silver, one bronze 

Before accepting her bronze in the 
all-around, she bestowed a queenly kiss 
on the two youngsters who had upstaged 
but not outclassed her. Comaneci and a 
bright new Russian face, Nelli Kim, 18 
Daughter of a Korean. Kim won two 
10s herself from the judges, one in her 
specialty, the vault, and one in the floor 
exercise She took two individual gold 
medals and one silver, and firmly es¬ 
tablished herself as the personable, ex¬ 
pressive new star of Russian gymnastics 
While Russians and Rumanians 
were whirling their way into the hearts 
of the packed houses at the Forum (a 
total of 86,000 watched the gymnastics), 
a much less diminutive set of women 
turned the Olympic swimming pool into 
their own private splash party. The East 
German women's team, which had nev¬ 
er won an Olympic gold medal, took 
nearly all of them last week—and a li¬ 
oness’s share of the silvers and bronzes 
tixi In fact, for a time the simplest way 
to keep lab on the women’s medal count 
was to tally the ones the East Germans 
did not get. It was not until the fourth 
day that their domination was broken, 
and then not by the U.S. but by the Rus¬ 
sians, who swept the 200-mcter breast¬ 
stroke. Through the first five days, Shir¬ 
ley Babashoff, who was the United 
States’ one gold-medal hopeful, was kept 
to a respectable but disappointing har¬ 
vest of two silvers—in the 200- and 400- 
meter freestyle. Canadians. Soviets. 
Dutch and Americans took eight other 
medals That left the East Germans with 
the remaining seven golds, four silvers 
and two bronzes. 

F our of the golds were won by East 
Germany’s imposing (5 ft 10 in., 
155 lbs.) Kornelia Ender, who 
came into the Olympics holding 
four world records and by Saturday had 
set three new ones. When the East Ger¬ 
mans suddenly emerged as a swimming 
superpower three years ago. disgruntled 
rivals speculated that gold-crazed East 
bloc coaches were giving their women 
swimmers male hormones and then sub¬ 
jecting them to a training so regiment¬ 
ed that It turned them into aquatic 
automatons. 

But at a warmup session last week, 
the East Germans laughed, smiled and 
swam their laps to the sounds of pop 
music that their coaches had insisted be 
piped into the pool. They looked for all 
the world like candidates for a Califor¬ 
nia swim club—but their training is a 
lot tougher. With typical Marxist deter¬ 


mination, East Germany has established 
a policy of scientific selection for find¬ 
ing swimmers; it is based partly on early 
assessment of a child’s cardiovascular 
capacity and body type. Great emphasis 
is put on weight lifting to build strength. 
The average East German woman 
swimmer was 5 ft. 8 in. and 150 lbs.; 
not that much larger than her U.S coun¬ 
terparts but substantially more muscu¬ 
lar. Their sexual identity, like that of 
all women competitors, had been offi¬ 
cially confirmed by the Olympic "fem¬ 
ininity control clinic’’ (a simple chro¬ 
mosome test that involves taking cells 


ffom the inside of the che^ is used, but 
many women athletes still find U» idoa. 
of such examinations offensive). 

Ender, who started swimming at five 
and won three silver medals as a 13* 
year-old at Munich, has since turned in 
a score of world-record performances. 
Arguably the best woman swimmer of 
all time, she explodes from the starting 
block with such force that she is often 3 
feet ahead of the field when heads break 
water. She dives shallow and planes hl]^ 
like a speedboat, with much of her body 
out of the water. Her motion is so ef¬ 
ficient—though not stylish—that she is 



Are the Olympics Dead? 


A new and lamentable Olympic rec¬ 
ord was getting as much attention 
throughout the world last week as the 
feats of Nadia Comaneci. "Nations boy¬ 
cotting. 25.” That grim statistic raised 
severe doubts about the future of the 
Games themselves There was wide¬ 
spread resentment against Canada for 
kowtowing to Peking and thereby forc¬ 
ing 42 athletes from Taiwan to with¬ 
draw (TiMK, July 26). There was both 
consternation and anger over an Afri¬ 
can walkout directed against New Zea¬ 
land because it sent a rugby team to 
South Africa. 

”A global wrath against the Cana¬ 
dian government is certain," wrote the 
Frankfurter AUgemeine. “In a confron¬ 
tation between sports and politics, sports 
proved to be powerless” ‘Politics should 
not be an issue any more than religion,” 
said Edward W. ("Moose”) Krause, ath¬ 
letic director at Notre Dame. “This just 
makes me sick.” Lord Killanin. head of 
the International Olympic Committee, 
was sick loo. “Government interference 
is the most serious problem we face,” 
he declared. “We re scarred, and I, as 
president, have had my eye blackened.” 

Nowhere was the disappointment 
greater than in Africa, where popular 


sentiment was strongly opposed to the 
political decision to withdraw the teams. 
A number of African athletes tele¬ 
phoned home to say they were consid¬ 
ering forfeiting their citizenships and 
settling in the U.S. “I’m fed up with 
black politics.” said a member' of one 
team. “At the next Olympics 1 hope to 
be competing as an American." Added 
a coach: “If my boys wanted to play pol¬ 
itics, they would run for Parliament. To 
wreck their sporting careers for petty po¬ 
litical points is not only unfair—it is 
criminal." Lamented Tanzania’s great 
Filbert Bayi. world record holder in the 
1,500 meters: “Four years of hard work 
have been wasted.” 

■ 

The fact is that nationalism long has 
been an aspect of the Games, and de¬ 
liberately so. Nor has this been as bad 
a thing as pundits often paint it, at least 
to the degree that nationalism equates 
with patriotism. Politics too has long 
been a part of the Games, without deal¬ 
ing them fatal barm. 

The modern Games had hardly be¬ 
gun when the U.S. outraged the British 
by refusing to dip the flag to King Ed¬ 
ward VII during the 1908 opening cer¬ 
emonies in London. (Nor did the Uj5^, 
. . . .i " ' . ... 






to act world records while ukii^ 
•nbetmtially fewer shakes per minute 
than the woti»n she leaves in her wake. 
Afta the Olympics, Ender may retire 
and next year begin pediatric studies at 
'medical school. &ys she; “Swimming is 
just my hobby.” 

One aspect of the swimming com¬ 
petition was not in the pool at all. but 
in the supremacy baftle between the 
East German women and the IJ.S. men. 
By Saturday the U.S. men had swum 
nine events, won them all, and set world 
records in eight. John Naber, 20. the 6- 
fl. 6-in. paddlewheel of the American 


contingent, had won three golds and a 
silver (and possibly one more gold 
ahead). With his red, white and blue knit 
cap cocked rakishly on his head, his 
gawky arms flailing greetings to the 
crowd and a slack-jawed grin perma¬ 
nently fixed on his rubbery face, he also 
won the amused affection of a world¬ 
wide audience. "I don’t want to play the 
role of a clown,” said the psychology ma¬ 
jor from the University of ^uthern Cal¬ 
ifornia. “But 1 like to involve the au¬ 
dience with me. I enjoy it.” 

What turned out to be the most en¬ 
joyable day of Naber’s swimming career 


came within a split second of being the 
worst. On Monday he carelessly cruised 
through his morning heat in the 200- 
meter freestyle and wound up qualifying 
eighth, a risky .23 sec. away from elim¬ 
ination. That evening, in his long-an¬ 
ticipated 100-meler backstroke confron¬ 
tation with East German Champion 
Roland Matthes, Naber stayed frozen 
to the starting block in what happily 
turned out to be a false start. At the 
real start he burst in front with his first 
three strokes, executed an explosive turn 
that nearly drowned the judges at pool- 
side. and plunged home to smash 


dip the flag to Queen Elizabeth IT last 
week; she was not offended.) The Finns, 
then under the domination of Imperial 
Russia, sought the same year to empha¬ 
size their strivings for national identity 
by refusing to march under the Russian 
flag. Hitler tried to use the 1936 Berlin 
Games as a display of the supremacy of 
the Aryan race. 

In the past there have also been 
walkouts and bannings: Italy and 
France pulled out of the fencing in the 
1912 Stockholm Games after a dispute 
over the rules. In I9S6 Egypt, Iraq and 
Lebanon did not compete b^ause of the 
Suezeri^s. In the 1920 Antwerp Games 
and the 1948 London Games, the loser 
nations from the world wars were 
barred. Following the Bolshevik Revo¬ 
lution, the Soviet Union stayed out of 
Olympic com petition until the 1952 Hel¬ 
sinki Games. But never before have 
strictly pragmatic political consider¬ 
ations. as in the case of Canada v. Tai¬ 
wan. been thrust upon the Games, and 
the consequences are explosive. 

■ 

"We are victims of our own success," 
says Douglas Roby, a U.S. member of 
the IOC. “We have created the greatest 
forum in the world for political state¬ 
ments. What happens on our stage at¬ 
tracts more attention than what happens 
at the United Nations." Television, 
which estimates the audience for the 
Montreal Olympics at more than a bil¬ 
lion. has been a major factor. Munich 
demonstrated fully the shock value of 
the Olympics as the stage for global dra¬ 
ma. The Black September terrorists who 
attacked the Israeli team in the Olym¬ 
pic Village knew their act would com¬ 
mand the world's attention as none 
other possibly could. 

The present set by Canada in 
Montreal gives far too much power to 
politicians. Until now the lOC has held 
the exclusive right to determine which 
nations should participate; it has banned 
both South Africa and Rhodesia for 
practicing apartheid in the selection of 
their Olympic teams. Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau in effect annulled the 
IOC’s power when, to placate Peking, he 
order^ that Taiwan could not compete 
under die name Republic of China. For 


the first time, the host country was su¬ 
perseding the supranational loc. 

Similarly, the magnitude of the Af¬ 
rican boycott has placed the Games at 
the mercy of political blackmailers. The 
threat of some future withdrawal from 
the Olympics by a bloc of nations puts 
great pressure on the IOC—and now also 
on the host government—to exclude the 
object of the boycotters’ wrath, especial¬ 
ly if it is only one small country. The 
Montreal walkout in protest against 
New Zealand was. to say the least, high¬ 
ly selective, totally symbolic. For one 
thing, it was aimed at the presence in 
South Africa of a racially integrated 
New Zealand team playing a non-Olym¬ 
pic sport. For another, at least 25 other 
nations participating tn this- year's 
Olympics, including France and the 
United Kingdom, have also sent teams 
to compete in South Africa. An Amer¬ 
ican gymnastics team is scheduled to go 
there this week 

The developments of the past fort¬ 
night are all the more alarming because 
the 1980 Olympics are scheduled for 
Moscow. Judging from Soviet newspa- 


ETHIOPIAN ATHIETE PACKED FOR PUllOUT 



pers last week, the bitter political leg¬ 
acy from Montreal could have profound 
—and potentially disastrous—effects on 
the Games in Moscow. Commenting on 
the Montreal events, Moscow's author¬ 
itative Literary Gazette wrote; “The 
Olympic Games are not just a major 
sports festival but are one of the fronts 
of fierce struggle between the supporters 
and opponents of international cooper¬ 
ation and mutual understanding." By 
supporters, the Soviets mean their allies 
and Third World nations; opponents are 
everybody else. 

■ 

This attitude raises a number of 
gloomy questions What if, for example, 
the Soviets decided to exclude a num¬ 
ber of countries from participating'’ 
New Zealand might be barred from 
competition if the Evicts bowed to pres¬ 
sure from the Africans. Chile and ^uth 
Korea are archvillains on the Soviet list. 

The West Germans almost certainly 
face problems since their team includes 
members from West Berlin. The Sovi¬ 
ets contend that West Berlin is an in¬ 
dependent political entity and must have 
no ties with West Germany. And what 
about Israel'.’ The Arabs claim that Is¬ 
rael ts illegally occupying Palestinian 
soil. Would the Soviets invite a team 
from the P.L.O. and bar the Israelis? 
Even if only a small part of this sce¬ 
nario developed, what might be the U.S. 
response’ 

“The Olympics have become too po¬ 
liticized," says Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, who rejected an invitation to 
visit the Montreal Games because of the 
disputes. "They are supposed to be a 
sporting event for athletes. It is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the International Olym¬ 
pic Committee to decide which athletes 
compete. The host country only provides 
the facilities and should have no say over 
the athletes’ participation. ” The State 
Department considered pulling the U.S. 
team out of Montreal in protest over 
Canada's handling of the Taiwan issue 
Said a high State Department official 
last week, the potential complexities of 
a Moscow Olympics obviously in mind; 
“Onp thing is certain, if politics is 
not removed—and quickly—the Olym¬ 
pic Games have no future. ” 





SILVER MEDALIST KATHY MCMILLAN 

A great leap forward. 

Malthes’ four-year-old record of 56.19 
sec by .7 sec. “Thai's about the end of 
my swimming career." said Malthes; but 
he has a lot of poolside time in his fu¬ 
ture. His doting fiancee, who carefully 
handed her engagement ring to a judge 
before each race, is Golden Girl Ender. 

Naber, however, was far from 
through. After beating Matthes, he re¬ 
treated to a training rtxim, turned off 
all the lightsand mentally raced the 200- 
meler freestyle. Less than an hour later 
he was racing it in reality. This time he 
left the starting block punctually, but at 
the finish was .2 sec. off U.S.C. Team¬ 
mate Bruce Furniss's world-record per¬ 
formance of 1 ;50.3. And Naber, too. had 
broken the record, by 2 sec. 

Other American gold medalists in¬ 
cluded Mike Bruner, a 20-year-old Stan¬ 
ford University sophomore who shaved 
his head right down to his eyebrows to 
help himself win the 200-meter butter¬ 
fly; John Hencken, a 22-year-old Stan¬ 
ford graduate who set two world rec¬ 
ords for the 100-meter breaststroke in 
two days; Matt Vogel, a 10-year-old from 


Fort Wayne, Ind., who led.the U,S. to a 
three-medal sweep in the 100-meter but¬ 
terfly; and Brian Goodell, the 17-year- 
old California high schooler who shat¬ 
tered world records in both the 400- 
meter and I .SOO-meter freestyle. 

Although the U.S. women’s swim¬ 
ming team had to settle for silvers, the 
crowd at the Olympic Pool did get to 
savor one golden performance by an 
American girl Jenni Chandler, a 17- 
year-old high schooler from Lincoln, 
Ala., won a gold medal for a nearly flaw¬ 
less performance in the three-meter 
springboard diving event. Because, in 
part, of one East German Judge’s chau¬ 
vinistic preference for his countrywom¬ 
en's diving. Chandler was the clear fa¬ 
vorite of the crowd, which hissed loudly 
whenever she was given a low score. 
Through no fault of her own. she was 
the target of anti-American catcalling 
in the Pan-American Games held in 
Mexico City last year; she burst into 

tears at the boos, and still finished 
first. In Montreal. Chandler re¬ 
sponded to the cheers with a re¬ 
markably consistent series of 
dives into the ink-dark pool 
(colored that way to help 
the divers judge the surface). 
Throughout the week the 
spotlight was focused most intensely on 
the triumphs of East bloc women and 
U.S. men. but as always, there were oth¬ 
er moments of glory, gallantry and gall 

► Gymnast Shun Fujimolo will re¬ 
turn to Japan next week wearing an 
Olympic gold medal—and a hip-to-an- 
kle cast to lock his broken right knee. 
He injured it during the flcxir exercises 
in last week’s team competitions but de¬ 
cided to “forget about the pain” and per¬ 
form on the rings, his strongest event. 
Finishing with a triple somersault and 
twist, the 26-year-old physical education 
teacher managed to keep his footing as 
he came down. “How he landed with¬ 
out collapsing is beyond my comprehen¬ 
sion, ” said the doctor, Jean Paul Bedard, 
who examined Fujimoto afterward. 

► For a few happy hours on 
Wednesday. Margaret Murdock, 33, of 
Topeka, Kans., the first woman U.S. 
shooting-team member to be in conten¬ 
tion for the gold medal in the small¬ 
bore rifle event, thought that she had 
won the gold. Correction of a clerical 
error left her tied for first place with 
Teammate Larry Bassham. Then re-ex¬ 
amination of the final targets gave Bas¬ 
sham. a 29-year-old Army captain from 
Texas, the gold. Bassham called the 
technicalities “arbitrary rubbish,” and 
when the medals were awarded, he in¬ 
sisted that Murdock join him at the top. 

» Russian Pentathlete Boris Onis- 
chenko was quietly whisked from his 
room at the Olympic Village one night 
last week and driven to the airport for 
a hasty departure from Montreal. On- 
ischenko, a 1972 silver medalist who was 
the favorite for the gold, had been caught 
using an electronically rigged dpde that 
sewed touches even when no contact 


had been made. Ohischenkh prdCB«ed1; 
that the equipment he used wqs not v 
own. but that he had borrowed it. 

The final week of the Mentresd 
Olympics will inevitably add its quota 
of such human errata to the histt^ ot 
the Games. But the main text will be 
provided by the track and field athletes 
performing in the S700 million concrete 
stadium that hovers over the Olympic 
Park like the fossil of some monstroia 
crustacean. And immediately the ab¬ 
sence of Black Africa’s runners was felt^ 
In the first day of track heats. New Zea¬ 
land’s John Walker, the world’s fastest 
miler. failed even to qualify for the SOO- 
meter semi-finals. This was only a tune- 
up for the 1,500-meter race Walker runs 
this Saturday—an event that will not in¬ 
clude Tanzania’s record-holding Filbert 
Bayi—but the poor showing still was un¬ 
expected, “I wish Bayi were here,’’ said 
Walker. “1 lost my pacemaker.” 

Russia’s Valery Borzov, 26, the de¬ 
fending champion in the 100 meters, had 
the opposite problem—plenty of pace¬ 
makers. After flirting with withdrawal, 
Jamaica decided to keep its engagement 
in Montreal, leaving Don Quarrie, a cur¬ 
rent world record holder, in the race. 
In, too, was Trinidad's Hasely Crawford, 
25, who won the 100-yard dash for East¬ 
ern Michigan University in last year’s 
NCAA Championships. And stalking 
Borzov most obviously was Harvey 
Glance, a 19-year-old freshman from 
Auburn University. Glance won Fri¬ 
day’s heat with the day’s fastest lime 
(10:23), and beat Borzov in the semi¬ 
finals ^turday morning, but the finals 
were a different matter. Off the blocks 
first was Trinidad's Crawford, and there 
he stayed, fighting off Borzov midway, 
then Ouarric at the wire in 10:06. Bor¬ 
zov and Glance were third and fourth, 
as one of the Olympics’ smallest coun¬ 
tries ran off with a big gold. 

The second week of women's events 
promised to bear a marked resemblance 
to the first. The East German women, 
holders of seven of the 14 records in 
track and field, took an immediate gi¬ 
ant step forward when Angela Voigt. 25, 
won the long jump with a leap of 22 ft. 

'A in. Right behind Voigt, and indeed, 
perhaps past her if she had not fouled 
on her last try. was high-flying Kathy 
McMillan, 18. of Raeford, N.C. Not 
since 1968 at Mexico City had the U.S. 
women won a siIver or gold. Saturday af¬ 
ternoon the East German lightning was 
hurled by Ruth Fuchs. 29, who dramat¬ 
ically speared the hopes of U.S. Cham¬ 
pion Kathy Schmidt with an Olympic- 
record javelin throw of 216 ft. 4 in. 
Schmidt’s best, 209 ft. 10 in., came on 
her last chance, and won the bronze. 

Meanwhile, her work over and her 
medals packed. Nadia Comaneci, the 
solemn muse of the Games, could leave 
for a Black Sea vacation with little con¬ 
cern that the second week of the Olym¬ 
pics would produce a star to outshine 
her. One cannot expect perfection too 
cAea . . 



EASTWOOD IN JOSEY WALES 


Qassic Heroism 

THE OUTLAW JOSEY WALES 

Directed by Clint eaStwood 
Screenplay by phil kAUFMAN and 
SONIA CHERNUS 

Josey Wales' siiualion is a classic one 
for a western hero. A peaceable border- 
state farmer in the days before the Civil 
War, he is attacked by Northern guer¬ 
rillas. His farm is burned out. his wife 
and child killed. That causes him to Join 
some Southern guerrillas and fight 
vengefully through the war. Then he sees 
his comrades —his new family—massa¬ 
cred by the Union soldiers who tricked 
them into surrendering. That converts 
him into a bit of unfinished business for 
the victors, and he must flee deeper into 
the Western wilderness in order to es¬ 
cape their relentless pursuit. 

Killing Skills. One knows the con¬ 
ventions of this sort of thing; how Josey 
will show himself on every possible oc¬ 
casion to be a man of honor and gal¬ 
lantry. despite his beard and his rough 
clothes; how his killing skills will always 
be placed at the disposal of other out¬ 
casts and unfortunates he meets along 
the way: how finally he will dispose of 
his enemies and, in the end, find a good 
life similar to the one he was enjoying 
before evil descended on him. 

One man's classicism, however, is 
another man's cliche. It may be that au¬ 
diences will no longer respond to so fa¬ 
miliar a tale and. truth to tell, the trail 
that Clint Eastwood's Josey follows is a 
very long one, with a fair amount of dull 
slogging along the way. On the other 
hand, the film has its pleasures as well. 
Fot example, and not a moment too 
,/ alliee himself with Chief Dan 


George, playing a wise and humorous 
old Indian, much the way he did in Lit¬ 
tle Big Man. Then. too. Eastwood as a di¬ 
rector manages his action sequences in 
a no-nonsense manner. He gets to the 
heart of the matter briskly, orchestrates 
his confrontations intelligently and gets 
off without lingering unduly over the re¬ 
sultant ugliness. 

This directorial style seems to spring 
naturally from the man, assuming that 
Eastwood’s screen character, in its ma¬ 
ture. or post-spaghetti, formulation is a 
true reflection of his sensibility. The flat, 
quiet voice, the understated grace of his 
movements, the sweet almost boyish 
manner, contrasting so curiously with 
the violent deeds he performs, have a re¬ 
markable way of gaining sympathetic 
interest not so much through command 
as through insinuation. In a western, 
where spacious landscapes and histor¬ 
ical distance seem to soften the impact 
of his brutal methods of problem solv¬ 
ing, Eastwood is not simply a symbol of 
the modern taste for random and gra¬ 
tuitous bloodletting in films. Rather, he 
reminds us of a traditional American 
style of screen heroism—a moral man 
slow to rile but wonderfully skilled when 
he must finally enforce his conception 
of right and wrong In these moments, 
he links us pleasingly, satisfyingly with 
our movie pasts, rekindles briefly a dy- 
i ng glow Richard Sehickal 

infield Hit 

THE BINGO LONG TRAVELING ALL-STARS AND 
MOTOR KINGS 

Directed by JOHN badham 
Screenplay by HAL barwood and 

MAHHEW ROBBINS 

This is a friendly, no-account mov¬ 
ie full of intermittent high spirits. Al¬ 
though it never fulfills the richest pos¬ 
sibilities in the raffish misadventures of 
a barnstorming black baseball team of 
the 1930s. it does come close from time 
to time. 

The screenplay by Hal Barwood and 
Matthew Robbins is full of prime ideas 
and opportunities, like a sequence in 
which the newly formed All-Stars learn 
how to parade into a small Midwestern 
town. First they Tom it up. as if au¬ 
ditioning for a minstrel show, then the 
team starts strutting with a fine, brassy 
pride, sweeping the local citizenry along 
Handled right, that scene could have 
had the Jazzy fervor of a Jam session at 
high noon. Director John Badham. how¬ 
ever, seems mostly concerned with pro¬ 
ducing the kind of fancy optical effects 
that used to punctuate Busby Berkeley 
routines. 

Aside from the insouciance of the 
story, the pleasures of Bingo Ixrng can 
be attributed mainly to some ingratiat¬ 
ing lead p^formances. Billy Dee Wil¬ 


liams. an actor of impermeable charm, 
plays Bingo, a veteran pitcher for the 
Negro National League who figures the 
time has come to stand up against the 
gangsterism of the club owners. He puts 
together his own club, with some of the 
league's best talent and with the help of 
a heavy-hitting catcher named Leon 
Carter (James Earl Jones). An actor 
with the kind of power that can easily 
turn to bluster. Jones here is at his best; 
he makes Leon appropriately larger 
than life without ever letting him be¬ 
come a sports-page cartoon. 

Shut Out. Bingo is composed most¬ 
ly of sketches showing the All-Stars try¬ 
ing to make a go of independence and 
then trying to break back into the league 4 
from which they have been summarily 
shut out by the owners. For social sig¬ 
nificance, the movie includes a player 
who functions as a sort of Jackie Rob¬ 
inson surrogate. For contrast there is 
Richard Pryor, an actor-comedian of 
buckshot brilliance Pryor calculates ev¬ 
ery line and gesture for small, explosive 
effect, and his aim stays true. He shows 
up here as Charlie Snow, a third base- 
man who hopes to break into big-league 
ball by passing himself off as a Cuban. 

Snow's Spanish accent is dismal, so he 
spends his idle moments attempting to 
figure out his batting average. He strug¬ 
gles with an intractable decimal point, 
tries dividing times at bat by number of 
pitches missed, then multiplying the 
hits As Pryor plays him, Charlie is a fel¬ 
low of wit and resource, and his strug¬ 
gle with these impossible calculations is, 
much like his whole life, a slowly losing 
battle against absurdity. Jay Cocks 
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Carter’s Mouth 

Every so often, Jimmy Carter sifts 
through his mail and finds a tactfully 
worded testament to his inadequacy 
The content may vary from a sugges¬ 
tion that he abandon his call for "a na¬ 
tional statute” limiting abortion, to a few 
examples of jokes he might tell, given 
his not-so-breezy speaking style. These 
missives are unfailingly polite-and 


JODY POWELL, THE CANDIDATE'S PRESS AIDE 

Like being called ugly by a frog. 

Carter almost always obeys them The 
author: Press Secretary Jody Powell, 
probably the only person on Carter s 
payroll who can regularly get away with 
pointing out the candidates failings. 

Except for Campaign Manager 
Hamilton Jordan, none of the candi¬ 
date's 250 full-time staff members has 
served longer or is paid more ($22,000) 
than sandy-haired, chain-smoking Pow¬ 
ell. 32. He is alsti closer to the candi¬ 
date than even Jordan. "Jody probably 
knows me better than anyone except my 
wife. " Carter has said. If the candidate 


wins in November. Powell will probti- 
bly become one of the more powerful 
presidential press secretaries in decades. 

That would be a dazzling rise for a 
man who entered politics a scant six 
years ago as a "gofer" (gofer coffee, go¬ 
fer a newspaper, gofer the car). Raised 
on a farm in Vienna (pronounced Vy- 
anna). Ga., 35 miles east of Plains. Jo¬ 
seph Lester Powell Jr. entered the Air 
Force Academy in I961—and was ex¬ 
pelled three years later for 
cheating on a history exam. 
"You don’t know what lone¬ 
liness is," Powell says of his 
postexpulsion phase. He 
graduated from Georgia 
State University in I966 and 
was midway through a Ph.D 
in political science at Emory 
University in 1969 when he 
signed on as an unpaid help¬ 
er for Jimmy Carter, then 
running for Governor, The 
gofer and the candidate be¬ 
came good friends as Powell 
chauffeured him to virtually 
every hamlet in the state 
Since he was the only person 
traveling with Carter. Powell 
found himself functioning as 
press secretary and after Car¬ 
ter won stayed on in that job 
The new Governor’s new 
mouth spent much of his time 
making sure reporters got 
Carter’s record straight His 
ear tuned to a ear radio, Pow¬ 
ell would screech into the 
nearest gas station whenever 
Carter was maligned on some 
talk show and phone in an in¬ 
stant rebuttal He could go 
too far. To a critic of Carter’s 
stand on school busing. Pow¬ 
ell wrote; “I respectfully sug¬ 
gest you take two running 
jumps and go straight to 
hell" 

In the early months of 
Carter’s quest for the presi¬ 
dency last year. Powell again 
was the only aide traveling 
with him. briefing reporters 
and still acting as gofer. Pow¬ 
ell soon began to impress the 
national press corps with his 
authoritative access to the candidate and 
his relentless energy. When Harper 'shsl 
winter was about to depict Carter as a 
liar, Powell rushed out a 22-page re¬ 
sponse that did not convince all report¬ 
ers but certainly reached most of them 
before their copy of Harper s 

Such industry would probably not sit 
well were it not for Powell's strategic 
use of humor. When a former Georgia 
Governor called a press conference to 
denounce Carter. Powell countered, 
“Being called a liar by Lester Maddox 
is Uke being called ugly by a frog." When 


not home in -Atlanta with his wife and 
nine-year-old daughter, Powell spuids 
his free hours drinking (beer or bour¬ 
bon) with reporters. Says Political Writ¬ 
er Richard Reeves: "Jody is genuinely 
good company. Carter is not.” 

In the Know. Powell may be a good 
drinking companion, but he is a helter- 
skelter administrator. He sometimes ne¬ 
glects to return reporters’ phone calls, 
and, despite the support of 22 paid staff¬ 
ers in Atlanta, he is distressingly dis¬ 
organized. "I get heartburn over the way 
he operates,” complains one campaign 
plane regular. Powell was also criticized 
for being so involved in important Car¬ 
ter decisions during the convention that 
he was not available to reporters. "The 
person who handles the press ought to 
be someone who knows what is going 
on," he explains. “That means he can¬ 
not always be with the press." 

Whether Powell’s dual role as ad¬ 
viser and spokesman will be playable 
in Washington is a question Yet many 
reporters say they would prefer him to 
the incumbent, Ron Nessen And even 
Powell’s critics are pleased at his abil¬ 
ity to be frank with Carter, whom other 
aides revere as being abtwe criticism 
Listening to Carter promise a crowd that 
his staff would not exercise power as ar¬ 
rogantly as Richard Nixon’s, Powell 
scoffed. “He just lost my vote " But then 
no man is a hero to his gofer 

City Room Green Stamps 

Journalism has long demanded a 
wide array of skills- interviewing, spell¬ 
ing, bluffing, sleuthing, reading docu¬ 
ments upside down on someone else’s 
desk. The Detroit New.s has added some¬ 
thing new to the list: selling papers. For 
every 13-week subscription a staffer can 
peddle, the New.i announced last week, 
he or she will earn two points toward a 
catalogue full of gifts, from a Rubber¬ 
maid bird feeder (six points) to a digital 
watch (100 points) 

That huckstering innovation is part 
of a drive by the evening News to halt 
its steady loss of readers to the morning 
Free Press (daily circulation up 229f in 
ten years to 622.339, only 5,122 behind 
the News). Last month the News roused 
its reporters’ wrath with an internal 
memo announcing that the "product" 
would henceforth stress stories about 
"Detroit and its horrors that are dis¬ 
cussed at suburban cocktail parties." 
The subscription drive has met with sim¬ 
ilar hostility. Complained a Newspaper 
Guild officer: "That’s just not our role. 
The obvious answer to the circulation 
problem is to put out a better newspa¬ 
per and cut out the garbage like that 
memo." Countered Managing Editor 
Burdett Stoddard: "My daughters 
thought it was a good idea. They’re try¬ 
ing to get something for their room." 




UNDERGOING MAMMOGRAPHY IN NEW YORK 


Mammogram Muddle 

More than 250,000 women .15 years 
old and older have taken part over the 
past three years in a breast-cancer de¬ 
tection program conducted by the 
American Cancer Society and the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute Because any 
cancerous tumors they may have are de¬ 
tected early, say the sponsors, these 
women presumably will have a lower- 
than-average rate of mortality from 
breast cancer, which will kill some 
32,000 in the U.S this year Last week 
the screening program became the cen¬ 
ter of a major medical storm stirred by 
a group of doctors who warned that X 
rays used in the screening might actu¬ 
ally increase the risk of breast cancer. 

Low Dos*. Besides having her 
breasts examined manually and pho¬ 
tographed by a heat-sensitive technique 
called thermography,* every participant 
in the screening program is annually 
subjected to mammography, or breast 
X rays. Although only an extremely 
low dose of radiation is required, a 
team of scientists under the leadership 
of Dr Lester Breslow. a Li.c l,.A. ep¬ 
idemiologist, nonetheless argues that it 
may well be enough to cause cancer 
Mammography, Breslow insists, is "a 
striking example of a situation where 
the very disease may be caused by the 
technology." 

As evidence. Breslow cited a seven- 
year breast-cancer detection program, 
involving 62,000 women, undertaken in 

’Which can somelimes detect tumors because 
.(heir temiientture is higher than that of surround- 
Inihteut tissue. 



the 1960s by New York's Health Insur¬ 
ance Plan (H.I.P.). Analysis of the H 1,P. 
statistics showed that while mammog¬ 
raphy was of significant value in women 
over 50, the screening pro^m did not 
reduce the mortality rate in those un¬ 
der that age. Breslow also noted studies 
showing increased breast-cancer rates 
among women exposed to higher radi¬ 
ation levels—those subjected to X rays 
in treatment of tuberculosis, patients re¬ 
ceiving radiotherapy for acute breast in¬ 
fection, and survivors of A-blasts in 
Japan. Extrapolating from these data, 
he concluded that “there is no absolute¬ 
ly safe dose" for X rays and urged 
prompt discontinuation of mammogra¬ 
phy in routine screening of women 
under 50 

To allay fears of women alerted by 
press accounts of Breslow's criticism, the 
National Cancer Institute (NCI) hastily 
called a meeting in Bethesda. Md . last 
week The directors of the screening pro¬ 
gram noted that mammography tech¬ 
niques have improved considerably 
since the H I.P. study began ll'/j years 
ago and that the radiation doses now 
used have been reduced to about a third 
of their old level More important, they 
said that about two-thirds of the cases 
detected were in an early, curable stage 
—and only about half these cancers 
could have been detected without X 
rays Said Dr Philip Strax, director of 
the New York detection center. “The 
real risk is in «<?/doing mammography " 
Added Dr Barbara Ward of Boise, Ida¬ 
ho- “These reports are doing more dam¬ 
age than good by scaring women away " 

Whether mass mammography will 
continue is to be decided in the next 
weeks, after further study by the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute that will include 
a poll of women Government workers 
in Bethesda Asked how he would ad¬ 
vise a patient if he were still in med¬ 
ical practice. Dr Guy R. Newell, NCi s 
deputy director, said that he would have 
no hesitation recommending mammog¬ 
raphy for any woman over 50 "For a 
woman under 50." he added. "I would 
tell her that there is a risk attached to 
the X-ray technique, a small risk that 
she might get breast cancer 15 to 30 
years from now. But I would also state 
that by then there is a good chance 
there will be better treatment and a pos¬ 
sible cure." 

Incredible Journey 

When a 23-year-old ex-con named 
John Rojas was recently brought into the 
emergency room of New York's Hospi¬ 
tal for Joint Diseases and Medical Cen¬ 
ter with three serious gunshot wounds, 
he seemed to be just another victim of 
street violence in crime-riddled Harlem 
But by the time surgeons Bnished patch¬ 
ing him up. they realizsl Rojas’s case 
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could well go into medical annals. One 
of the bullets had made an incredible 32- 
inch journey through his body; yet the 
man miraculously survived. "The case 
was so extraordinary that its like has sel¬ 
dom been seen before. 

Striking Rojas in the abdomen, the 
.45-cal. slug shattered the spleen, then 
ripped through the diaphragm, punc¬ 
tured the left ventricle—the heart's 
major pumping chamber—and entered 
the aorta, the main artery of the body. 
Like a log in a swift stream, it was car¬ 
ried by the blood round the aorta’s bend, 
down the chest into the left iliac, a ma¬ 
jor blood vessel feeding the leg, where 
It finally came to rest. Had the bullet 
taken a different course—blocking an 
artery to the head, say—Rojas would 
have died immediately. 

Heroic Effort. Instead, the doctors 
could wage a heroic effort to save him 
From the start. Chief Surgeon Joseph 
Wilder's special team—nine surgeons, 
three anesthetists and six nurses—real¬ 
ized that the abdominal wound was the 
worst, the removal of another bullet 
lodged in Rojas’s temple could wait. 
Deftly cutting away. Surgeon Mulji Pau- 
waa removed the ruptured spleen. Then, 
after locating the bullet—which some¬ 
how had twisted around—he removed it. 
thereby restoring the leg’s blood supply. 
Meanwhile, other members of the team 
sopped up the blood that had accumulat¬ 
ed in the chest cavity, easing pressure on 
the lungs Finally, Surgeon Abul Aguam 
closed the hole in Rojas's heart. 

Ten hours elapsed before the doc¬ 
tors finished their work; when Rojas was 
wheeled out of the operating room, his 
body was so stitched up it looked like a 
quilt. But at week's end Rojas was not 
only alive and well but looking forward 
to leaving the .hospital. 






POLICY 

Warming Up to Jimmy 


Four years ago. the very name Mc¬ 
Govern sent shudders through the 
American business community and 
drove executives almost unanimously 
into the Nixon camp Now. the name 
of Jimmy Carter is stirring a totally dif¬ 
ferent reaction This early in the cam¬ 
paign. Carter already is picking up a few 
business voies—including that of Hen¬ 
ry Ford 11. chairman of Ford Motor 
—and has got most businessmen at least 
to regard him without animosity. Says 
Seattle Investment Banker Robert 
Block "People no longer seem to equate 
Democrats with dtximsday " 

More than anything else, it is Car¬ 
ter's personality and style that cause 
businessmen to warm to him as they 
rarely do to a Democrat "Nobody 
knows what a President is going to do." 
says John Bunting, chairman of Phil¬ 
adelphia’s First Pennsylvania Bank and 
an early Carter fund raiser, though he 
is an independent. "You are always bet¬ 
ting on the perstin." United Air Lines 
Chairman Edward Carlson, long a fan 
of President Ford’s, finds Carter a "pret¬ 
ty impressive individual" because of the 
management talents displayed by his 
long climb from obscurity to the nom¬ 
ination. Des Moines Department Store 
Executive Charles Dutchin thinks Car¬ 
ter “is going to lead rather than be led " 
Carter scores best with those busi¬ 
nessmen who meet him face to face. Last 
week three Carter supjwrters—Henry 
Ford, who does not identify himself with 
either party, and Democrats Edgar 
Bronfman, chairman of Seagram Co, 
and J. Paul Austin, chairman of Coca- 
Cola—threw a meet-Jimmy lunch at 
Manhattan's ■‘21’ Club* and invited 49 

‘Reporters lunching downstairs inviicd Fa>e 
West, proprietress of f aye's B-B-0 Villa, a res¬ 
taurant in Americus. Ca. where the Carter fam¬ 
ily frequently dines Mrs West found 21'$ food 
good but the prices "justoUtrageous " 


of their colleagues. Carter assured the 
assembled executives that he favors "a 
minimum of interference of the Feder¬ 
al Government in free enterprise," and 
stressed his receptivity to criticism and 
advice He also said he “would not do 
anything to minimize" the investment 
activities of multinational corporations. 
“I think J could feel comfortable with 
him,” said David Mahoney, chairman 
of Norton Simon, after the lunch “And 
for an avowed Republican, that's prog¬ 
ress.” Lehman Bros Chairman Peter 
Petersen, who was briefly a member of 
the Nixon Cabinet, and Pan American 
Chief Executive William Scawell. also 
a Republican, were among other guests 
who found Carter impressive 

Waiting and Weighing. One big 
reason for Carter’s acceptability to many 
businessmen is his success in resisting 
political pigeonholing Allied Chemical 
Chairman (and former Commerce Sec¬ 
retary) John Connor, an early Carterite, 
finds the Georgian "somewhat on the 
liberal side. I think we need a liberal 
President to work with the Democratic 
Congress." Says Bell & Howell Chair¬ 
man Donald Frey, a Republican: “I have 
a gut feeling that Carter is fundamen¬ 
tally conservative." 

Precisely this protean quality, how¬ 
ever. causes many businessmen to take 
a wait-and-see position. Says Philip 
Bogue, president of the Portland (Ore.) 
Chamber of Commerce and a Repub¬ 
lican ”1 think there isa more positive at¬ 
titude here that businessmen could live 
with a Democrat in the White House 
—assuming Carter clarifies some of his 
positions." 

Actually, Carter has been about as 
specific on economic issues as presiden¬ 
tial candidates usually get (TiMb, June 
28). What businessmen who fault him 
for vagueness may really mean is that, 
though they like him personally, his 


views are liberal enough to make theip 
uneasy. Most important. Carter has 
made it clear that his top priority would 
be reducing unemployment, primarily 
through Government stimulation of the 
economy. That stress wins approval 
from some executives, prominently in¬ 
cluding Bronfman, who believe that the 
Ford Administration has been lackadai¬ 
sical in accepting high unemployment. 

But Carter’s position worries other ex¬ 
ecutives, who fear that the Democratic 
nominee is not sufficiently alert to the 
danger that an all-out drive to cut job¬ 
lessness could spark runaway inflation. 

Executives are also uneasy about 
Carter’s pledges to embark on ambitious 
—and expensive—social programs like 
national health insurance Carter 
stressed at his lunch with businessmen 
last week that he would take at least a 
year after he enters the White House 
to fill in the details of his promise to 
overhaul the nation's lax ccxle. Still, 
some executives cannot suppress the 
feeling that he intends to place too big 
a burden on corporations and rich in¬ 
dividuals. Such tax policies, says Rich¬ 
ard D Hill, chairman of the First Na¬ 
tional Bank of Boston, "mean discour¬ 
aging investment ” 

Some businessmen see Carter's 
choice of a running mate as a sign of de¬ 
pressing liberalism. “Mondale strongly 
defuses my interest in Carter. ” says Rob¬ 
ert A. Charpie, president of Boston's 
Cabot Corp., an investment house. Re¬ 
publican Dillard Munford, head of an 
Atlanta retailing conglomerate, regards 
Mondale as a "captive of the unions.’’ 

Still, most businessmen are giving 
Carter the benefit of the doubt for now. 

On Wall Street, for example. Carter is 
seen as the least threatening Democrat 
in years. Says Gary Helms, portfolio 
strategist for L.F. Rothschild & Co.; "I 
think the plants are out there burping, 
and I don’t think Carter in his first hun¬ 
dred days will do anything to change 
that." Many businessmen agree and lo^ 
forward to a Carter-Ford race as an al¬ 
most ideal choice between candidates, 
either of whom would be acceptajUe,.. . , y. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


[Reagan^ Stand: No G>mpromise 


Though Ronald Reagan’s chances of 
inning the Republican nomination are 
dimming, his campaign has had an im¬ 
pact on the nation’s economic policy. 
The Californian has given exceptionally 
forceful voice to a persistent strain of Re- 
IHiblican thought—and put unremitting 
pressure on President Ford to follow a 
rigidly conservative line. Reagan’s fol¬ 
lowers will undoubtedly keep up that 
I»-essurc throughout the campaign, if 
Ford carriM the Republican banner. 
And if Reagan defies the odds and walks 
off with the nomination, the nation will 
hear a set of economic views that have 
rarely been voiced with such rigor. 

Indeed, a problem confronting any 
still uncommitted delegate is guessing 
whether Reagan would be as unbending 
in the White House as he has been in 
his campaign pronouncements If Rea¬ 
gan moderated his line a bit, there would 
be little ground for an economic-policy 
choice between him and Ford. Both give 
high priority to fighting inflation, and 
would combat it primarily by holding 
down federal spending. Both pledge to 
reduce'the Government’s role in eco¬ 
nomic life. 

But Ford has compromised in seek¬ 
ing his economic goals, and Reagan's 
rhetoric admits of no compromise In 
early 1975, for example. Ford accepted 


a swelling budget deficit as the price of 
ending the nation's worst postwar re¬ 
cession. In Reagan’s view, budget def¬ 
icits are something close to the root of 
all economic evil. Again, Ford last De¬ 
cember reluctantly signed a bill that cut 
oil prices immediately and continued 
controls for seven years, though they will 
gradually be lifted. Reagan has never 
ceased to excoriate Ford for that act. In 
his view, all controls should have been 
ended immediately. 

C»rtitud«t Unlimited. In Reagan's 
mind, inflation is the great economic en¬ 
emy, and the cause of most other ills. 
Says Reagan, with breathtaking assur¬ 
ance: “Inflation is the cause of reces¬ 
sion. and the only cause." And what 
brings about inflation ' "The one basic 
cause of inflation is Government spend¬ 
ing more than it takes in ” 

So, proclaims Reagan, "the cure is 
a balanced budget" He argues that the 
Government should set a specific time¬ 
table for bringing spending into line with 
revenues and stick to it come what may. 
Fie implies that he would even accept a 
renewed recession as the price of car¬ 
rying out that policy. Says Reagan: “In 
correcting inflation, I’m afraid there will 
temporarily be economic dislocation " 
Reagan would also go much further 
than Ford in trying to cut down the Fed- 



A Deceleration About as Expected 


Government figures last week con¬ 
firmed that the 15-month-old economic 
recovery slowed somewhat during the 
second quarter. The loss of momentum 
was no greater than expected, and there 
are signs that the second half of the year 
may bring a new acceleration. 

Real gross national product, the na¬ 
tion’s total output of goods and services 
discounted for inflation, grew during the 
second three months of 1976 at an an¬ 
nual rate of 4.4%—less than half the first 
quarter’s annualized rise of 9.2%. Rea¬ 


son: the first quarter got a lift from a 
switch by businessmen to restocking in¬ 
ventories they had sold off toward the 
end of 1975; that was not repeated. But 
“final sales ’—sales of products that do 
not go into inventories—rose at an an¬ 
nual rate of 4.7%, 1% more than in the 
first quarter. Orders for durable goods 
gained 1.4% in June, less than in May 
but still a healthy climb. That, econo¬ 
mists say. means the G.N.P. pace should 
pick up in the current quarter. 

Inflation, meanwhile, continues to 


moderate Consumer prices rose at an 
annual rale of 6.2% during June—slight¬ 
ly less than in May, though more than 
the average for the past three months. 
Most of the rise was accounted for by 
higher prices for food and fuel. That 
was anticipated, those prices actually 
dropped during the first quarter, a trend 
that could not continue. The current rise 
in food prices is expected to moderate 
Excluding food and fuel, the Consumer 
Price Index rose at an annual rate of 
only 5.5% in the second quarter, an im¬ 
provement over the first quarter's 7.7%. 

Although the growth of personal in¬ 
come also slowed during June, partly as 
a result of the rubber workers' strike, 
the new numbers did not shake the Ford 
Administration's cheery view of the re¬ 
covery. During the course of its midyear 
budget review, the Administration made 
official its widely reported new estimates 
for the year. Key predictions: real 
G.N.P. for all 1976 will go up 6.8%. 
prices in December will be only 5.3% 
higher than in December 1975, and un¬ 
employment may drop below 7% by 
year’s end (it rose slightly in June, to 
7.5%). All these figures are considerably 
more optimistic than the Administra¬ 
tion's original forecasts, made in 
January. 
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6til Qoy&aiaee^WirMA'pdww. Hii} 
nuuor propoul is lut celebrated plan to 
Utrn over to state and local governments 
all federal activities in education, hous¬ 
ing. community and regional develop¬ 
ment, manpower training and welfare. 
That would remove from the federal 
budget programs that now account for 
spending of around $90 billion a year. 
Though Reagan has not stressed that 
plan lately, he has never disavowed it; 
his aides insist that it t^s been misun¬ 
derstood. The impression got around 
that Reagan would simply dump those 
programs on states and cities, which 
would have to raise taxes sharply to pay 
for them. Actually, Reagan would ear¬ 
mark a portion of the federal income 
tax collected in each state and locality 
to be kept there to finance the activities 
dropped by Washington. 

In formulating his economic poli¬ 
cies. Reagan has relied heavily on the 
advice of Martin Anderson, who took a 
leave from his post as senior fellow at 
Stanford University’s Hoover Institu- 


tfdh to campaign timb^^ 

at the start of the year (a^ the $90 bil¬ 
lion proposal had been made). Ander¬ 
son. who will turn 40 next week, served 
as the personal deputy of Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
when Bums was a White House Coun¬ 
sellor to President Nixon. Reagan has 
also consulted some well-known econ¬ 
omists, including Hendrik Houthakker 
of Harvard, a former member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
Murray Weidenbaum of Washington 
University,a member of the Time Board 
of Economists. 

Shaky Grasp. Despite the quality 
of his advice, there is reason to doubt 
Reagan s grasp of economic complex¬ 
ities. Some of his statements are extreme 
—and not only on the budget. On en¬ 
ergy ixilicy. he says: "We need to begin 
pumping every barrel of domestic oil we 
can get our hands on, begin using our 
vast coal reserves with both intelligence 
and innovation, and begin shifting our 
sights to the one sure source that will 


cat^ us throi;^ the next 
cl«r aieigy.” Thoee views ate wtarOi ^ ■ Y- 
rious attention, but Reagan goes on 
say that if all that is done, the UJSL 
“could surpass the Middle l^t as tt» 
world’s chief exporter of energy.” Giv- 
en the fact that proven oil reserves in 
Saudi Arabia alone are 4.5 times Uiose . 
in the U.S., that statement is a flight of 
pure fancy. 

Critics often point out that during 
Reagan’seight years as Governor of Cal¬ 
ifornia, state spending more than dou¬ 
bled. to $10.2 billion. Reagan replies, 
correctly, that he nonetheless turned a 
looming deficit into a sizable budget sur¬ 
plus (he went along with huge tax in¬ 
creases in order to do so). On the na¬ 
tional scene, he claims credit for having 
pushed Ford into some positions mote 
conservative than the President wanted 
to take For better or worse, Reagan has 
struck a responsive chord in Republican 
thinking that may not win him the nom¬ 
ination, but that will still be a force to 
reckon with if he loses. 


MONEY 

The Great Gold Bust 


To hoarders and speculators, gold 
lately has had about as much luster as a 
rusty tin can. In the 19 months since 
gold purchases became legal for U.S. cit¬ 
izens, the price has fallen more than 40% 
from its peak of $198 an ounce. In three 
chaotic days of trading last week, gold 
fell $14 on the London market, reach- 
inga 31-month Iowof$l05 50an ounce 
Though the price recovered to $111 by 
week's end. that is still a dismal figure 
for goldbugs. who not long ago were 
forecasting prices of $300 or more. 

What has taken the glitter off gold 
so suddenly? One major factor is that 
the U.S. has been relatively successful 
in its campaign to remove gold from the 


international monetary system Last 
year the U.S. persuaded other countries, 
including a reluctant France, that the 
International Monetary Fund should 
auction off one-sixth of its gold hoard, 
or 25 million ounces. Meanwhile, the 
economic conditions that triggered the 
gold Ixxim of 1973-74 have largely dis¬ 
appeared. The dollar is steady, world in¬ 
flation rates have come down and the 
general panic set off by the oil crisis has 
abated. All those trends reduce the dis¬ 
trust of paper money that moves many 
speculators to put their funds in gold. 

Thus, when the IMF held the sec¬ 
ond in its series of gold auctions two 
weeks ago. it got a mere $122,05 an 


ounce. Two days later, the London price 
dropped below $120—a point at which 
traders thought government banks 
would start buying gold to prop up the 
price and protect the value of their own 
stocks But the central banks stayed out 
of the market, and when it became ob¬ 
vious that they would not support the 
pi ice. panic selling hit 

The gold bust is bad news for de¬ 
veloping countries. The IMF puts the 
profits from its gold auctions into a spe¬ 
cial trust fund to aid poor nations; now 
the trust fund will be leaner than ex¬ 
pected The price collapse also poses 
problems for countries like France, It¬ 
aly and Portugal, which hold a large pro- 
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; . portion of their monetary reserves in 
It is even embarrassing to West 
Germany, which two years ago lent $2 
billion to Italy against gold collateral 
"Valued at what then seemed a ridic¬ 
ulously low $120 an ounce. 

South Africa, the world's largest gold 
producer, is being hurt most. The price 
drop will cost it at least $200 million in 
potential export earnings this year, 
worsening an already serious balance of 
payments deficit (running at about SI.9 
billion on current account this year). 
Last week South Africa moved to cut im¬ 
ports; beginning Aug. 2. the government 
will require importers to deposit 20% of 
the price of certain foreign goods with 
the treasury for six months, at no in¬ 
terest. The unemployment rate among 
the nation s black workers has already 
hit 20%: layoffs at the gold mines 
-—which for the moment are maintain- 
- ing employment—would make it even 
worse. The joblessness could intensify 
South Africa’s explosive racial unrest 

Vicious Circle. The Soviet Union, 
the second largest gold producer, is feel¬ 
ing the price drop too The Soviets de¬ 
pend on gold sales to get hard currency 
needed to buy U.S. grain and other im¬ 
ports. Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd., a 
London-headquartered mining compa¬ 
ny. predicts that the Soviets this year 
will have to put 10 million ounces of 
gold on the market— twice last year's 
sales. Those heavy offerings will tend to 
push the price down further, and pos¬ 
sibly put the Soviets in a vicious circle: 
the lower the price goes, the more gold 
they have to sell to pay for imtxirts, and 
the more they sell, the lower still they de¬ 
press the price 


CORPORATIONS 

Mean, Tough S.O.B.S 

Like apprehensive stragglers from 
the Japanese army who thought World 
War 11 was still going on long after it 
was over. Wall Street traders are super¬ 
sensitive these days about anything re¬ 
sembling the click of a rifle tolt Take 
the case of E.I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., the nation’s largest chemical pro¬ 
ducer. Four w'eeks ago. Du Pont an¬ 
nounced that it would report profits for 
the second quarter slightly lower than 
those earned in the first three months 
of the year. Nervous investors t(X)k that 
as an indication that the recovery of the 
chemical industry had hit a snag, and 
sold not only Du Pont but the stocks of 
other chemical companies. In a week 
or two, chemical issues dropped an av¬ 
erage of 15%. 

Then, last week, Du Pont issued its 
report—and it became evident that Wall 
Street had been looking at the wrong 

•The French have anolher monetary worry since 
July I the franc has Cropped 3 SW a^inst the dol¬ 
lar. Reasons the current drought will reduce ag- 
dcultuial exports, and French inflation, at 11 *%. 
Miaginthtgh. 



CHAIRMAN IRVING s. SHAPIRO Other manufacturers realised that they 

A farewell to smugness. had built heavy overcapacity and were 

vulnerable to sharp price cutting Re- 
cornparison Sure enough, second-quar- suit: Du Font’s earnings fell 33% in 1975. 
ter profits, at $128 million, were 7% This problem has not yet been solved' 

below the first quartei—but they were though synthetic liber sales rose sharp- 

more than five times greater than a year ly in the first quarter of 1976. the gain 
earlier Some analysts are now estimat- flattened out in the second quarter, and 
ing that Du Font’s profits for all 1976 price cutting is still going on 
willalmostdouble. toaboutSII oneach Securing Supplies. Shapiro re- 
shareofeommon stock, and then risean- stricted research and development 
other 50%' or so in 1977. to $17 spending, concentrating on coming out 

Quarter-to-quarter wobbles aside, il with few pnxJucts annually (half a do/- 

seems obvious that Du Pont has finally cn v. 25) and marketing them more 

broken out of a decade in which its sales heavily A Du Pont trade show in Man- 

more than doubled—to $7.3 billion in hattan last week displayed numerous 

1975—but earnings rose hardly at all. ways that manufacturers could use poly- 

One reason is that the recovery is in- ester fibers other than in conventional 

creasing demand for Du Font’s famous double-kntt materials, which appear to 

products, nylon. Dacron. Lucite. Freon, be falling out of favor with consumers 

Teflon and thousands of others. Anoth- who have shifted back to cotton and 

er reason is the policy of Irving S. Sha- wool Shapiro has also moved to assure 

piro. who became chairman in 1973 that Du Pont, a major seller of raw ma- 

Shapiro took ovet a company that teriais, has adequate supplies for its own 
had been family managed since the days operations The company has entered 
when it sold gunpowder to Thomas Jef- into a venture with ARCO to build a $1 
ferson and, in the new chairman’s view, billion chemical refinery in Texas; I3u 
had been made complacent by its long Pont and National Distillers & Chem- 

record of innovations (the most famous: ical Corp. alstv plan to build a $100 mil- 

the invention of nylon by Du Pont Sci- lion methanol plant, 
entist Wallace Carothers in the 1930s) Perhaps more to the point. Du Font's 
Says Shapiro: "There was a smugness, department managers are being leaned 

a feeling that we’re just a little better on to produce profits. The near auton- 

than anyone else. It took some bitter ex- omy of yesteryear has been abolished 

perience to cleanse the system." through ever increasing central control 

The bitter experience came with the SaysShapiro. “No question, we’re mean, 
recession. Sales of synthetic textile tough s.o.b s." The result: the giant of 
fibers, which account for more than a the Brandywine is paying less attention 
third of Du Font's volume, soared well to laurels and more to cold cash. 





Big Deal for Lodcheed 

It took more than three years of ne¬ 
gotiations and, finally, a contractual 
stipulation that there had been "no brib¬ 
ery offered to a Canadian government 
official in connection with this pro¬ 
gram." With that disclaimer, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. and Canadian officials 
last week signed, on the second try, a 
$697 million deal under which Canada 
will buy 18 Orion-type planes for North 
Atlantic patrol and antisubmarine war¬ 
fare. The sale is the biggest ever made 
in export markets by the floundering 
American manufacturer, and provides 
a badly needed boost to Lockheed's 
order book and its morale. For Can¬ 
ada, it is the first step in an overdue ef¬ 
fort tp strengthen its military contri¬ 
bution to NATO. 

The new contract is a compromise 
version of one that was aborted last May 
Lockheed failed then to meet Canada's 
requirement that it come up with $375 
million to finance initial tooling costs 
in Canada. Now, with a Saudi order for 
three TriStar jets also in hand, Lock¬ 
heed has managed to borrow the $50 
million needed to cover reduced start¬ 
up costs. The Canadian government ac¬ 
cepted a later delivery schedule (the first 
plane will arive in May 1980) and less in¬ 
strumentation on board the aircraft, 
which in Canada will be called the Au¬ 
rora. Lockheed also agreed to place with 
Canadian firms $414.6 million in sub¬ 
contracting work (not all of it connect¬ 
ed with the Aurora) and to transfer to 
Canada the production of $168 million 
worth of components for other Lock¬ 
heed customers. 

The deal was once considered cru¬ 
cial to Lockheed's survival, in the dark 
days when the bribery scandals were 
causing foreign buyers to shy away from 
the company. A refinancing of Lock¬ 
heed's debt and substantial orders from 
elsewhere have lessened the urgency, 
but the contract still is needed proof that 
overseas markets are open to the aero¬ 
space giant. 


INERGY 

Afomic Dilemma 

Should the U.S. freely sell peaceful 
nuclear technology abroad'.' The ques¬ 
tion is st> important that it is being more 
and more debated at the highest levels 
of the Federal Government. On the one 
hand, the nation's overseas sales of 
atomic power plants, equipment and ser¬ 
vices swell U .S. export earnings by a cool 
$1.5 billion a year. On the other, the pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear reactors can also 
lead to the spread of nuclear weapons 
—meaning atom bombs. 

Last week the federal Nuclear Reg¬ 
ulatory Commission opened the debate 
to the public for the first time. Its con¬ 
cern was anything but academic, since 
jt has to deqi^ whether to approve a h- 
J/liiKi'',' imiSRiai'lii.. — 


cense to export 12,261 kg. of Oovemr 
ment-owned enriched uranium to fuel 
a reactor in India. In 1974 Indian sci¬ 
entists used fissionable materials, taken 
from a Canadian reactor, to build what 
they called a ‘peaceful nuclear device." 
After the bomb was exploded, Canada 
shut off nuclear aid to India. To keep 
the U.S. from following suit, the Indian 
government pledged to use American 
materials exclusively in its civilian re¬ 
actors. The Natural Resources Defense 
Council, a U.S. environmental-law 
group, worried nonetheless about India’s 
capacity to create more A-bombs and 
asked the NRC to stop the uranium sale. 
In response, the NRC’s commissioners 
decided to hold two days of hearings in 
Washington 

The debate was often blunt. Herbert 


Scoville Jr. a former assistant director 
of the federal Arms Control and Dis¬ 
armament Agency, testified: “To con¬ 
tinue to guarantee the supply of nuclear 
fuel to a nation that has demonstrated 
its intention to acquire nuclear weap¬ 
ons is to send the wrong signal to the 
rest of the world.” He and other oppo¬ 
nents of the sale want the U.S. to use en¬ 
riched uranium—the nation is still the 
world’s largest supplier—to demand 
concessions. As one condition of sale, 
for example. India might be required to 
sign the nonproliferation treaty of 1968. 

RaliabI* Supplier. Unfortunately, 
the issue is not so simple, said Myron B. 
Kratzer, a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State. If the U.S. withholds the ura¬ 
nium. India could buy fuel elsewhere 
—probably from the U.S.S.R. The In¬ 
dians might then also refuse to allow 
international inspectors to monitor their 
reactors. That would remove the only 
existing outside control over India's nu¬ 
clear activities. Therefore, Kratzer cw- 


tinued, the U.S.'s belt poeition invqhw' ‘t; 
a paradox. The nation can watch over ' 
the proliferation of atomic weapons emty 
if it remains actively engaged as a re-.' i 
liable supplier of pea^ful nuclear needs. 

Aggressive Cempetitere. Com¬ 
mercial pressures complicate the situ¬ 
ation even further. Right now, 45 na¬ 
tions have announced plans to build 257 
nuclear power plants in order to reduce 
their dependence on Middle Eastern oil, 

At the same time, the U.S.’s share of an 
expanding world nuclear market has 
fallen from 85% in 1972 to 40% today. 
Federal policymakers’ concerns about 
proliferation problems have not helped. 
While U.S. agencies have held up Amer¬ 
ican companies’ reactor sales abroad, 
other competitors have moved aggres¬ 
sively. Just last June, a French consor¬ 


tium won a SI billion contract to build 
two reactors in South Africa. West Ger¬ 
many earlier this year captured a $5 bil¬ 
lion nuclear job in Brazil and another 
worth $7 billion in Iran. Between now 
and 2000. some experts predict, nuclear 
contracts worth a staggering $120 bil¬ 
lion will be up for grabs. 

India’s case thus points up the con¬ 
fusions in the U.S. s nuclear policy, con¬ 
fusions that the NRC cannot resolve 
alone. The commission will probably ap¬ 
prove the uranium sale—on the condi¬ 
tion that India sends the fuel's "ashes" 
back to the U.S. after it has been used. 
That would remove the temptation to 
transmute the spent uranium into bennb- 
quality material. But it would also have 
the unpleasant effect of making the U.S. 
responsible for India’s radioactive 
wastes. Nor would such a decision es¬ 
tablish the guidelines that are sorely 
needed on which nations, and undtf 
what circumstances, the U,S. kod its 
companies shouidLsell reacton'aad 
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OPERATING FLOOR OF NUCLEAR POWER STATION IN TARAPUR, INDIA 

The issue is whether atoms for peace will lead to more atomic bombs. 





RELIGION 


Prophet or Pk^iarist? 

' Falling into a trance in the presence 

] of friend in Topsham. Me., a 19-year- 
Oid girl had a vision. Jesus allowed her 
to see the tablets on which the Ten Com¬ 
mandments were written. At the very 
center in a halo of li^t was the Fourth 
Commandment, requiring observance of 
the seventh day. This meant, an angel 
explained, that Saturday must be kept 
as the Christian Sabbath. 

The year was 1847, and the girl was 
Ellen Gould White, who was to become 
the leader of a new sect, the Seventh- 
day Adventists. A follower of Baptist 
Pitcher William Miller, she had been 
one of thousands of Americans who 
waited in homes and churches on Oct. 
22, 1844, convinced that Christ’s Sec¬ 
ond Coming would occur that very day. 
When by midnight nothing had hap¬ 
pened, many of the Millerites lost faith. 
They called the non-event “the Great 
Disappointment." But some still be¬ 
lieved that Christ’s Second Advent was 
imminent. Among them was Ellen 
White, whose conviction grew out of sev¬ 
eral visions as vivid as the one about 
the Fourth Commandment. 

Ellen White is far less well known 
today than her contemporary Mary 
Baker Eddy, the founder of C’hristian 
Science. But the Adventists—who still 
expect the Second Coming to occur 
shortly—have grown into a remarkable 
denomination, with 2.5 million mem¬ 
bers in 185 countries, including 480.000 
in the U.S. On average. Adventists con¬ 
tribute more to their church ($486 a year 
per capita) than do members of any oth¬ 
er U.S. denomination. Worldwide, they 
operate an extensive system of 4,218 
schools and 421 medical institutions 

2,000 Visions. The Adventists, like 
many other Protestants, profess belief in 
the Bible as the “only unerring rule of 
faith and practice." But they also be¬ 
lieve in the "Spirit of Prophecy," which 
for them is manifested in White’s 2,000 
or so visions, which she described in her 
voluminous writings. Among other 
things she opposed involvement in la¬ 
bor unions, the reading of fiction and 
the bearing of arms (Adventists are not 
conscientious objectors, but most serve 
in the miliury only as medics). 

Many of White’s visions concerned 
diet. She saw her followers making "a 
god of their bellies" and over the years 
issued various dietary regulations stress¬ 
ing vegetarianism and forbidding alco¬ 
hol and tobacco. Another of her visions 
showed that masturbation could lead to 
“imbecility, dwarfed forms, crippled 
limbs, misshapen heads and deformity 
of every description." During one trance, 
“companies of females" appeared to her; 
those wearing the floor-length dresses 
^the.l 860s looked “feeble and languid," 
whBe those in shorter ^ts had “cheer¬ 


ful countenance.” For ten years she 
struggled to get her Adventist sisters to 
wear their skirts nine inches above the 
floor, over long trousers. But her "dress 
reform” caused complaints and embar¬ 
rassment till a new vision told her to be¬ 
come silent on the subject. She grate¬ 
fully complied. 

Belief in White as divinely inspired, 
a tenet for Adventists since her death 
in 1915, is now under scrutiny. In Pro¬ 
phetess of Health: A 'Study of Ellen G 
White (Harper & Row). University of 
Wisconsin Historian Ronald L. Num¬ 
bers contends that many of White’s sup¬ 
posedly unique revelations simply re¬ 
flected contemporary views, and may 
sometimes have been plagiarized from 
the writings of 19th century health re¬ 
formers and diet faddists. Numbers. 34. 
formerly taught at two Adventist col¬ 
leges and IS the son of a minister and 
grandson of a president of the sect. 

Temporal Foods. Among those 
whose writings influenced While, says 
Numbers, was Presbyterian Evangelist 
Sylvester Graham, a temperance lectur¬ 
er and noted vegetarian who promoted 
the wheat flour used in "Graham Crack¬ 
ers.” Like White, Graham preached that 
each person was born with a given 
amount of “vital force ” and by intem¬ 
perate sexuality could prematurely ex¬ 
haust his or her capital Women, he be¬ 
lieved, had less to begin with. 

Another colorful figure in the book 
is John Kellogg, the most prominent Ad¬ 
ventist of his time, a famous physician 
who for many years lan the first Ad¬ 
ventist hospital and medical college, in 
Battle Creek. Mich Searching for pal¬ 
atable vegetarian fixxls. Kellogg invent¬ 
ed both peanut butter and corn flakes 
Though official Adventist historians say 
the records are ambiguous. Numbers 
states that Kellogg offered his church 
the patent rights to wheat flakes and 
corn flakes, which would have made it 
fabulously wealthy. But White rejected 
the idea as lying up too much lime and 
talent in manufacturing mere temporal 
foods. Kellogg finally had to leave the 
church after he questioned the infalli¬ 
bility of White’s visions 

Adventist leaders consider Num¬ 
bers' book an important challenge to the 
faith. In June their North American 
president, Neal C Wilson, sent his pas¬ 
tors a letter warning against those who 
question whether White was "a chan¬ 
nel of God’s supernatural revelation of 
Himself to his people." The church then 
provided its ministers with a 23-page 
booklet of rebutul against Numbers’ 
book. The booklet reminds Adventists 
of Klen White's prediction that “the 
very last deception of Satan will be to 
make of none effect the testimony of the 
Sprit of God." It goes on to suggest that 
“the enemy of souls will use such a book 
to accomplish this very work." 
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Tower of Sound 

In her brown stacks and worn sneak¬ 
ers she looks like a gym instructor. The 
170 people gathered before her rise and 
begin stretching. Then they start rub¬ 
bing and kneading one another's necks 
and shoulders. As it turns out. the ntain 
thing on their minds is not physical fit¬ 
ness but singing. The woman signals 
with her right hand. Out comes a huge 
roar; “Ming ... mo!” A pause, another 
signal. “Ming mong!” And so it goes, 
now higher in pitch, now lower: “Ming 
mang,” “May me may," “Me mo me." 

That was Choral Director Margaret 
Hillis, 54. warming up the Chicago Sym¬ 
phony Chorus before putting the final 
rehearsal polish on Bwthoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. The Ninth is one of her spe¬ 
cialties. but at this summer's Ravinia 
Festival, she has been conducting all 
manner of choral works—Berlioz's The 
Damnation of Faust, Schoenberg's 
Gurre-Lteder, and this past weekend a 
potpourri of Lerner and Loewc. Al¬ 
though Hillis is also music director of 
the nearby Elgin Symphony Orchestra, 
she might be called an unsung heroine: 
her principal job is to ready her chorus 
for other maestros. She founded her 
group 19 years ago at Fritz Reiner's in¬ 
vitation. Today the Hillis sound—vi¬ 
brant, precise, enormous—has become 
an indispensable element of the famed 
Solti sound, notably at events like Sir 
Georg's luminous concert version of 
Wagner's The Flying Dutchman. Says 
Solti; "Working with her and that cho¬ 
rus IS one of the major joys of my life. " 

Ideally, Hillis would like a chorus 


of Kirsten Flagstads. Says she: “I still 
have the sound of Flagstad in my ear. 
Her pianissimo was right out of the raf¬ 
ters. When she opened up, she never 
sounded loud, but she created somehow 
a tower of sound" Actually, about 100 
members of her chorus have voices of 
professional solo caliber. But even they 
earn only about $2,000 per year—the 
rest get nothing—^and most of the sing¬ 
ers have full-time jobs elsewhere, so it 
is up to Hillis to keep drilling them. She 
is just as demanding as Reiner or Solti, 
although a bit less overwhelming Her 
worst insult. “You sound like a church 
choir." 

Tricky Business. Rehearsing her 
chorus, Hillis is both morale builder and 
teacher. At one point in the Ninth she 
holds her palm out as if to ward off the 
sound. “Piano. Piano. You know that 
young man will hold that note forever," 
she says, referring to James Levine, 33, 
music director of the Met, who is to con¬ 
duct the full symphony. “I expect you 
to be as young as he is." A few mea¬ 
sures later she is talking about one of 
the chorus' celebrated pianissimos. “So¬ 
pranos, listen to the tenors and just place 
the sparkling star gently above their 
sound. It should have a misterioso qual¬ 
ity, just whisper. Shh. shh." Balancing a 
chorus of 170 is a tricky business, no 
less so when it turns to popular music 
“This song has got to bounce, it's got to 
bubble!" she burst out last week during 
a rehearsal of The Night They Invented 
Champagne, from Gigi. “Why don’t you 
smile? Your singing is rather heavy here. 
Just rela-a-ax." 

Hillis. who has never married, says 


■ ^ 

that when she was young she never 
thought that “being a woman vmuld ;^ 
make a difference Cin her career], be- .' 
cause I’d always done everything I ", 
wanted." Her father Olen was a lawyer 
and businessman in Kokomo, Ind.; her 
mother Bernice, an amateur musicW. 
The most illustrious member of the fam¬ 
ily was Bernice’s father, Elwood Haynes, 
who designed one of the. first successftil 
automobiles and discovered stainless 
steel in 1911. 

Margaret started piano lessons at 
age five, and by eight knew that she 
wanted to become a conductor. She set 
about mastering a wide variety of or¬ 
chestral instruments; she tooted the 
baritone horn in her high school band 
and played the double bass in the or¬ 
chestra at Indiana University. She was 
also a junior golf champion and a war¬ 
time civilian flying instructor for the 
Navy. When she graduated from col¬ 
lege in 1947, one of her teachers warned 
her that orchestra conducting was a 
male preserve, and so she went to the 
Juilliard School to study choral conduct¬ 
ing with Robert Shaw, now music di¬ 
rector of the Atlanta Symphony Orches¬ 
tra. Shaw soon named her assistant 
conductor of his Collegiate Chorale. In 
1952 Hillis made her professional con¬ 
ducting debut leading her own chorus 
Jobs followed with New York City, San¬ 
ta Fe and NBC operas, and the Cleve¬ 
land Orchestra. 

When Levine finished the concert 
at Ravinia, the biggest ovation was for 
Hillis' chorus, and Levine ushered her 
onstage. Said he later: “1 adore that cho¬ 
rus." In Chicago they also adore the 
woman who built it. 
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Hollywood Desperado 

In the dark hours before dawn, while 
his pregnant wife Crystal lies asleep, 
Warren Zevon struggles to compose a 
symphony in his backyard studio in 
North Hollywood. It is an ambitious un¬ 
dertaking for a man who by day is a suc¬ 
cessful rock songwriter. “When I was 
13,1 got an autograph from Igor Stra¬ 
vinsky," Zevon recalls. That inspired 
him to start teaching himself harmony 
and counterpoint and even to bring a 
few fledgling compositions to the mas¬ 
ter’s home for his inspection. “When pu¬ 
berty hit, I turned to rock,” Zevon goes 
on. “I could see that when the average 
attention span is three minutes, it would 
be hard to get people to spend an hour 
listening to my symphony.” 

Now that he is 29, his first record, ti¬ 
tled simply iVatren Zevon (Asylum), is 
getting some rave reviews. Asks Rtdl- 
ing Stone: “Who could have imagined a 
concept album about Los Angeles that 
is funny, enli^tening, musical, at mo¬ 
ments terrifying and above all fimnfT 

Zevon's high-spiri]ed blend of 

' , ,.*( . 
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WARREN ZEVON AT WORK IN NIGHTCLUB 

Selling is abrasive. 

rock, blucgrass and churchy harmonies 
is marred by the fact that he has a raw, 
gritty voice and cannot sing very vtell 
But neither can Bob Dylan or Randy 
Newman Those who come to hear Zev- 
on perform arc not purists They are be¬ 
guiled by his lyrics, which typically are 
about Chicano hustlers. Sunset Strip 
women and hotel-bar bums. A quatrain 
from his ballad Desperados Under the 
Eaves “And if California slides inio the 
ocean' Like the mystics and statistics 
say It will/ 1 predict this motel will be 
standing ' Until I pay my bill." 

S«liin9 Catsup. The outlaw-des¬ 
perado theme pervades L A. rock Even 
in a city with do/eqs of thriving clubs 
and recording studios, rock's musical 
desperados can be hard pressed to 
scratch out a living. The Chicago-born 
Zevon did a stint at a Los Angeles ad¬ 
vertising agency, composing a jingle for 
Camaro cars as well as ditties foi 
Boone’s Farm Wines “They wanted 
folky. Gordon Lighlftxit commercials," 
he remembers. "It was immensely prof¬ 
itable (up to S3.(K>0 |xr ad) but selling 
catsup and cheap wine is truly abra¬ 
sive to the soul." 

Though Zevon very much reflects 
the tone of youthful alienation heard in 
Los Angeles country rock, he protests 
at being labeled simply a Los Angeles 
songwriter. His next album, he says, will 
include songs about a sojourn in Europe 
last year. Then too there is his classical 
composition. “I'm not about to make a 
concept album of Hamlet playing the 
guitar," he says. "I just want to work on 
my symphony in the early mornings ’ 
He has been experimenting with aton- 
ality and describes his symphony as 
being in the tradition of Berg and 
J&urtdk. Perhaps, when it is finished, it 
9^ be About three minutes long. 


Born. To Doris Kearns, 33, associ¬ 
ate professor of government at Harvard 
and author of the bestselling Lyndon 
Johnson and the American Dream, and 
her husband Richard Goodwin. 44, a 
former speechwriter for J.F.K, and 
L,B.J„ whose efforts to co-author an 
L.B.J. book with her resulted in a legal 
publishing tangle (TlMt, June 30,1975); 
their first child (his second son): in Bos¬ 
ton. Name; Michael Edward. 

■ 

Married. Tammy Wynette, 34, 
heart-in-the-throal queen of country- 
and-western song: and Michael Tomlin, 
31. a Nashville real estate executive: she 
for the fourth time, he for the first, in 
Nashville, Tenn. Wynette postponed 
her honeymoon last week to appear at 
a reception for the diplomatic corps al 
the White House, where she sang sev¬ 
eral of her old hits, including Stand By 
Your Man 

■ 

Died. Christopher Ewari-Biggs. 54. 
twelve days after taking up his post as 
British Ambassador to Ireland, when a 
terrorist bomb exploded beneath his car. 
near Dublin (.iw THE World) 

■ 

Died. Mikhail Menshikov, 73, con¬ 
genial .Soviet Ambassador to Washing¬ 
ton from 1957 to 1962. in Moscow. Men¬ 
shikov undertook to thaw out the cold 
v/ar- at least on the diplomatic ctKk- 
tail circuit—with his informal, urbane 
style ' Smiling Mike," the nickname his 
sociability earned him, helped arrange 
Nikita Khrushchev’s visil to the U.S. in 
1959and the Vienna talks between Pres¬ 
ident Kennedy and Khrushchev in 1961 
■ 

Died. Earle Combs. 77. Hall of 
Fame centerfieldei from the great days 
of the New' 'York Yankees (1924-35): af¬ 
ter a long illness, in Richmond, Ky. 
Nicknamed "the KentuckyColonel" be¬ 
cause of his prematurely gray hair and 
gentlemanly ways. Combs was the lead- 
off hitter who got on base, thereby en¬ 
abling Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig to 
run up their imposing RDI records. A 
broken collarbone in 1935 ended his 
playing career, but he came back to 
coach his replacement, a new kid from 
the San Francisco Seals. Joe DiMaggio 
■ 

Died. Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 85, pi¬ 
oneer archaeologist, author, lecturer, 
star cf TV shows like The Grandeur That 
Was Rome. and. as the Manchester 
Guardian once sniffed. "Secretary to the 
British Academy when he’s not on tele¬ 
vision": in Lcatherhead. England. 
Wheeler supervised excavations in the 
Indus Valley of India and Pakistan and 
over a wide area of Roman Britain. He 
believed in King Arthur, and in south¬ 
western England his diggers unearthed 
bits of pottery and knives they thought 
came from Cameiot. 
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Worids in Collusion 

THf SrACE-OODS REVEALED 
by RONALD STORY 

139 pages. Harper & Row. $7.95. 

THE SIRIUS MYSTERY 
by ROBERT K.G. TEMPLE 
290 pages. Si. Martin's Press. $10.95. 

Astronomy is the oldest science, yet 
for most terrestrials the night sky re¬ 
mains a confusing game of join the dots. 

Faced with incomprehensible distances, 
intimidating mathematics and names 
like Triangulum Australe, the tempta¬ 
tion is to do one's stargazing on the To¬ 
night shew. But the attraction to heaven¬ 
ly bodies persists. In an age when science 
and philosophy dress in basic black, col¬ 
orful beliefs about the personal influence 
of the stars flourish—particularly m a 
specialized union of pseudo scholarship rery argues with some sophistication the SI .75) are avidly exploiting age-old 

and science fiction that could be called likelihood that superior teings from Sir- yearnings. As the schlock merchants of 

fiction science. Like astrology or its me- ius visited earth between 7,000 and fiction science, they peddle an old cos- 

dieval cousin alchemy, fiction science lO.OOOyearsago. Both books are square- molo^cal recipe: simply ad astro, mix 

tries to explain the unknown through a ly in a modern fiction-science mode that feverishly and half bake. Naturally, 

system of symbolic beliefs—a kind of had its recent renaissance during the their theories are highly vulnerable to 

mythology purportedly based on scien- early ’50s when the country was over- anyone who, like Ronald Story, takes 

tific reason. Like religion. FS’s principal taken by mass UFOria. the time to examine them, 

aim is to explain the mysterious origin of As nearly everyone recalls, while Story's attack on Chariots of the 
life on earth. In that sense, the Arthur C. President Dwight David Eisenhower Gods?, etc., is a series of bull's-eyes 

Clarke of Childhood’s End and 2001 is a was putting on the White House lawn, scored at 3 ft. Von DUniken’s notions 

fiction scientist. reported flying-saucer sightings became make use of ancient artifacts that he 

Moss UFOria. Bookstore browsers almost as common as Studebakers. Doz- feels are proof of an extraterrestrial in- 

can testify that the FS imagination has ens of books and articles were gener- fluence in history; the massive Easter Is- 

been working overtime. Currently the ated by the UFO phenomenon. A cho- land statues, for instance, and the mys* 

best-read fiction science (more than sen few earthlings even claimed contact terious lines extending for miles on the. 
30 million paperback copies sold) is with extraterrestrials. Descriptions var- Peruvian coastal plain at Nazea that 1» 

Erich von DAniken’s Chariots of the ied, from garden-variety little green men argues were landing strips for celestial 

Cods? and its sequels. Von Dkniken, a to simple aliens who resembl^ Italians spaceships. Story easily demonstrates 

former Swiss hotelman and convicted dressed like Greyhound bus drivers. Re- thatVonDSnikoi’suseofdetailsandov- 

embezzler with no formal scientific actions to UFOs usually depended on erstretched imaginings are on a par with 

training, professes the notion that the one’s interests, angst and reflexes. While those of children seeing camels and pup- 

species Homo sapiens was created when the jittery Air Fbrce launched a top-se- pies in cloud formations, 

astronauts from outer space descended cret investigation to prove whether or Rocket Ships. Robert Temi^e’s The 



to earth about 10,000 years a^ and cop¬ 
ulated with apes. It was a kfod of one- 
night stand. According to the author, 
the satiated aliens soon left for new 
worlds, leaving the seeds of civilizatitm 
—and the banana. 


The Space-Gods Revealed by Ronald 
Story is a coherent and much-needed 
refutation of Von DAniken's theories. 



not the saucers were real, Psychoanalyst 
Carl Jung grope<l for a dilferent sort of 
explanation. Flying saucers, he specu¬ 
lated, were really psychic projections of 
mankind’s hope for the existence of a 
higher power in a frightening and cha¬ 
otic world. 

Von Dkiiiken and other writers like 
Gerhard R. Steinhamer (Jesus Christ: 
Heir to the AMrmauis. Pooiffit BsioicB. 



Sirius Mystery is a bit harder to dispeae 
of. Temple is a 30-year-old American 
who holds a B. A. in Oriental studies and 
Sanskrit from the University of Perm- 
sylvania and is a follow rtf the Royal As-. 
tronomical Society in England, where 
he now lives. t 


Like Itnman«9 Velikowdty 
Worlds in CoUitdon. Tefo^ 
n tomtttt df Mseim 













^der must keep his bearings in a swirl 
genuine astronomical mysteries, an¬ 
thropological dates and the tricky cross¬ 
currents of comparative mythology. The 
kernel of his thesis lies with the Dogon, 
an African tribe living in Mali After 
studying their legends in the works of 
French anthropologists. Temple became 
convinced that the Dogon had precise 
knowledge of the star Sirius thousands 
of years before telescope technology re¬ 
vealed such information to astronomers. 

The Sirius system is situated in the 
constellation Canis Major Only 8 6 
light-years from earth, it includes the 
brilliant Sirius A—the Dog Star—and 
Sirius B. invisible to the naked eye and 
first seen by telescope in 1862 Yet crude 
Dogon drawings have for centuries de¬ 
picted what Temple concludes is an ac¬ 
curate rendering of the relative positions 
and movements of Sirius A and B It is 
from B that he suspects superior beings 
came to earth, leaving behind evidence 
of their godlike existence that has fil¬ 
tered down to us through mythology and 
a few artifacts Temple suggests, for ex¬ 
ample. that Dogon mask designs resem¬ 
bling rudimentary rocket ships may be 
renderings of Siriusian space vessels 
What did these visitors kxik like’ In¬ 
spired by ancient Assyrian. Babylonian 
and Egyptian illustrations of fish-tailed 
gods.-Temple speculates that Siriusians 
were probably amphibious—"a kind of 
cross between a man and a dolphin ' 

Why Dogon religious rituals contain 
information that is uncannily siniilai to 
astronomers’ findings about Sirius is a 
genuine mystery. Like other writers who 
have attempted to explain the unknown 
from a preconceived position. Temple 
produces a di/zying patchwork of evi¬ 
dence that tends to support his theory, 
while adroitly skipping materials that 
may cause complications. He does not 
mention the legends of the lost conti¬ 
nent Atlantis, that must surely be ger¬ 
mane to speculation about the origins 
of fish gods. Even allowing for primi¬ 
tive artistic stylization, it is troubling 
that fish-god portraits resemble carp far 
more than dolphins. 

Long Odds. Such apparent incon¬ 
sistencies are trivial when compared 
with the slipshod logic of one of Tem¬ 
ple's major ptemises. He invokes the 
belief of such sympathetic star trackers 
as Astronomer Carl Sagan and Astro¬ 
physicist I.S. Shklovskii that intelligent 
life probably exists elsewhere m our gal¬ 
axy. Out of billions of planets, so the ar¬ 
gument goes, statistical probability dic¬ 
tates that there must be some that have 
evolved like earth. But Temple seems 
confused about probability "The odds 
against life occurring fairly frequently 
within our galaxy are impossible ones. ” 
he writes. In fact, odds must be long, 
short or even—never impossible. The 
truly daring position—not often con¬ 
sidered in fiction science—is that we 
earthlings are alone in the universe, 

, and life’s miracle is that we have beat- 
. I^tstronomical odds. ff.Z. Sh0pp*ird 



NOVELIST PAUL THEROUX 


Bangs and Whimpers 

THE FAMILY ARSENAL 

by PAUL THEROUX 

309 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $8.95. 

By nature of their trade, terrorists 
arc hard to get to know Ordinarily, they 
keep a low profile When they do call at¬ 
tention to themselves, it is usually Uxi 
late for their victims to strike up a last¬ 
ing acquaintance Fiction, on the whole, 
IS a better place than real life to meet 
mad bombers—safer and, as The Fam- 
ilv Arsenal demonstrates, more fun. 

Not that Paul Theroux's seventh 
novel is a joyride, but it is old-fashioned 
entertainment in the mixie perfected by 
Graham Greene. Theroux sets an odd 
quartet to housekeeping in seedy south 
London They are not blood relatives, 
they hope to be related by the blixxl of 
others Pa is Valentine Hood, a former 
U S State Depat tment employee cash¬ 
iered for punching an official of the 
South Vietnamese government Filled 
with hatred, he stays high on opium and 
waits for a call to action from the pro¬ 
visional wing of the 1 R.A Mum is 
Mayo, who has ties to the Provos, a cal¬ 
low sense of Realpohtik and a Flemish 
masterpiece that she stole from a Lon¬ 
don museum The kiddies are Murf, an 
idiot savant at wiring up explosives, and 
his girl friend Brodie, a pert little 
simpleton who totes bombs to their 
destinations. 

Aristocratic Lesbian. Theroux 
manages to make this simulacrum of a 
nuclear family both chilling and pathet¬ 
ic. Hood clandestinely murders a neigh- 
boriood hoodlum, then takes on the sup¬ 
port of the victim’s unwitting wife and 
child. He feels responsible for his own 
“family" as well and finds himself play¬ 
ing a stern Victorian father when Bro¬ 
die is seduced by an aristocratic lesbi¬ 
an. Meanwhile, the threatened LR.A 
London offensive remains stalled, and 
a host of coconspir^ilors barges into the 
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complicated story. On this surface. The 
Family Arsenal glitters. American-born, 
Theroux has nonetheless acquired an 
ear for varieties of British speech. His 
book is crammed with comic dialogue 
and Pintcresque moments of tongue-tied 
malevolence. Descriptive passages are 
often telling and wise: “He had always 
hated public houses; they were dirty and 
uncongenial, the haunts of resignation, 
attracting men whose loneliness was 
not improved by their meeting one 
another " 

Beneath all this, though, the novel 
wanders in search of a missing profun¬ 
dity Outside of their mtKk family ties, 
the characters have neither significant 
pasts nor coherent motives The ranks 
of terronsls may indeed be filled with 
such hollow, existential punks, but a 
novelist can hardly let it go at that Ther¬ 
oux himself cannot seem to decide 
whether their eniplincss is contemptible 
or piteous And since they contemplate 
violence as an end ralher than a means, 
they lack ihe framework of a poliUcai 
cause that might define them 

The success of The Great Railway 
Bazaar (1975). Theroux’s engaging trav¬ 
elogue by train, should create a wider au¬ 
dience for this novel than the author has 
enjoyed in the past. He deserves it At 
35, Theioux is lhai rarest of beasls, a 
young w'riter who is getting heller with 
each book Paul Gray 

Kirillov’s Complaint 

LYING, DESPAIR, JEALOUSY, ENVY, SEX, 

SUICIDE, DRUGS, AND THE GOOD LIFE 

by LESLIE H PARSER 

232 pages. Basic Books. $10. 

Thai quintessential 19th century op¬ 
timist W F. Henley - who can ever for¬ 
get or forgive him’- wrotc the unflap¬ 
pable lines that still seem to emhroider 
a motto on his age “I am the master of 
my fate,/ 1 am the captain of my soul ' 
The world, it appeared in those inno¬ 
cent times, belonged lo the romanlic in¬ 
dividualist with a whim of iron. Even 
pessimists like Schopenhauer and Nietz¬ 
sche celebrated the indomitable will 
Not to mention Horatio Alger Jr 

Then along came Freud The con¬ 
cept of "wifl" went out as the concept 
of “libido" came in. Where docs this 
switch leave the poor 20lh century chap 
with 19th century memories who can¬ 
not decide whether he is stoutly at the 
helm--or down in the brig, manacled 
to a rusty old neurosis’’ 

Pretty well lost at sea, according to 
the analysis of New York Psychiatrist 
Leslie f’arber In this collection of es¬ 
says. Farber dubs our times the age of 
the disordered will and he proceeds to 
draw a wickedly accurate and amusing 
portrait of contemporary Everyman, 
caught between his twin illusions of to¬ 
tal potency and abject impotence. 

Take sex, for one of Farber’s ex¬ 
amples. Nobody has more effectively 
satirized the solemn absurdity of the 


Masters and Johnson laboratory (“lira' 
Sorry, Dear") or more wittily stagetl'; 
the gauche bedroom farce of the pu¬ 
ritan turned hedonist (“My Wife, the 
Naked Movie Star"). But Farber is not 
content to do one more clever number 
on middle-class, middle-aged America 
sweating and puffing toward its uto¬ 
pian orgasm. What sets him apart is 
an uncynical pity for the angelic apes 
squirming at the chain’s end of lust, 
even as they proclaim their liberation. 
Patiently, with a certain relentless com¬ 
passion, he demonstrates that one can 
will to eat but not to be hungry, to lust ■ 
but not lo love. i 

Demonic Notion. The wronghead¬ 
ed assumption that no possibility lies be- ' 
yond the conscious will is, Farber con¬ 
vincingly suggests, the central and tragic 
mistake of the American Dream. Peo¬ 
ple who actively pursue happiness prac¬ 
tically doom themselves to lying, de¬ 
spair, jealousy, envy and the rest of the 
punishments on Farber’s marquee 
The drug addict, Farber proposes, 
may be the prototype for all willful 
Americans hooked on the “demonic no¬ 
tion" that by chemistry or stubbornness, 
one can have what one wants, right now 
As for suicide, Farbei refers the reader 
to Dostoyevsky “I will assert my will,’’ 
says Kirillov in Ihe Possessed —just be- 
foic he commits suicide 

What is the cure for Kirillov’s dis¬ 
ease’’ Perhaps to accept that there is no 
cure Beware, says Farber, of the sort of 
"truth ” that promises that “once you 
find It. you can have it wrapped to go." 
These essays are profoundly reflective 
circlings, full of doubt and sanity. The 
question is whether, in a marketplace 
full of the apocalyptic saviors he warns 
against. Farlicr’s quiet voice will get the 
hearing he deserves. Melvin Maddocks 
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Living legends 


Meet the p]uropeans on their own 
ground. Visit their palaces. Watch their 
parades. Here is a splendour founded 
on a past. And there’s no time like 
the present. To go there with Thai. 

Wing your way from Australia and the 
Orient to seven capital cities of Europe. 
Experience the smiling Royal Orchid 
Service of Thai. The legendary way to fly. 
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Greatest City 

To the Editors: 

Joe and J^ne Conventioneer may 
not understand life in New York lJuly 
191. but I hope that each had a taste of 
the magic that comes from "the Big Ap¬ 
ple." One can see the city’s charm and 
challenge on the faces of millions who 
move through New York After all, it is 
the greatest city in the world. 

Joanne D. Walsh 
Decatur, Ca 


1 am contemplating packing a lunch 
and carrying a sleeping bag to camp out 



CARTER A CO. 
MEET NEW YORK 


—but where, since the crime rate is so 
high! 1 have always wanted to visit New 
York City so 1 am coming anyway 

Gwen Wilson 
1 ms Anneles 

Until the Democratic Convention I 
was very skeptical alx>ut the men who 
would lead our country. But Jimmy Car¬ 
ter's acceptance speech proves he can 
give the disheartened and discontented 
young people of this country a United 
States to be proud of 

Dave Westhausen 
Cincinnati 

Time's interview with Carter hard¬ 
ens suspicions of his demagogy. He ad¬ 
vocated a sunshine law so that people 
think they are part of the Government. 

Jacob B Hurwitz 
Woodmere, N. Y. 

Jimmy Carter makes me proud to 
be a Southerner, an American and a 
Democrat. But then, J’m a long-haired 
redneck from Albany, Ga. 

Frederick Felly 
Memphis 

Mr. Carter’s ideas on jobs, prices, 
taxes, energy, the budget, money sup¬ 
ply and the miscellany, if implemented. 


could lead to Big Brother by 1984.1 hope 
that Jimmy Carter is just a coincidence 
and not what George Orwell predicted. 

Gerardo L. Galvan 
San Francisco 

Jimmy Carter is the “birthday pres¬ 
ent” that was needed for America’s 
nationwide Bicentennial celebration 

Neera Barvi 
Silver Spring, Md, 

The Democrats addressed them¬ 
selves to every problem except one- who 
will pay the bilH Until the Democrats 
answer that question. I shall stick with 
stodgy but sensible Gerald Ford 

^ Steve Savage 
Randolph, Vi 


Killanin’s CapitulaHon 

Lord Killanin’s handling of the Tai¬ 
wan controversy at the Olympics in 
Montreal Uuly 191 clearly revealed that 
gentleman’s ability to forge a mediocre 
twist to a Caesarean dictum He came, 
he saw. he capitulated. 

David L Barry 
San Francisco 

Trudeau of Canada'^ Oh, no' True- 
dog of China' 

Slung- Wen Mao 
Elmhurst, N Y. 

Won’t It be interesting when Russia 
hosts the 1980 Olympics and decides 
that Ottawa’s trade with mainland Chi¬ 
na has made Canada politically unclean 
in Moscow 

Chailcs A, Rehwuldi 
Washington, D C 

Athletes should be the ones to de¬ 
cide whether or not politics based on 
national interest will be a part of the 
Olympics Let us look forward to the 
day when there aie no national flags and 
everyone competes under one interna¬ 
tional banner 

Ethen Perkins 
Sii.san Krepp 
Vancouver, B,C 


Mercenary Justice 

Why should any American shed a 
tear for the mercenaries who came to 
grief in Angola [July 121' I hey were 
hired to deal out the same kind of justice 
they themselves received 

Erik A Johnson II 
Laramie, Wyo 

I am not sure 1 understand the out¬ 
rage and anger over the execution of the 
four mercenaries by the Angolan gov¬ 
ernment. If 1 were a mercenary, a hired 
killer whose only moral persuasion is to 
work for the highest bidder, 1 would ex¬ 
pect that if 1 were captured by the 
enemy, my chances of survival would 
be very dim. I fail to see why the dif¬ 
ference between the outrage at the treat- 
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r^ASNICA IWC^Allk,l«»lBOffice 411 Seltc Drive. Ceiemuy. New jersey, U.S.A. 


.VASHICAtt 
.TViTAttHCA m 


NS!*'"- SiHimbUTg 2|, 2ft, West Germiny Tel. 78 IS 21/25 

iMpQ.. LTOa Siftf Houm, Roofn 1126, 3 Stltsbufy Road, Kowloon. Hong Kong Fel. 3*669633 


^dnt of captured mercenaries 
acceptance of execution at hcmue, 
humanity begets inhumanity. 

J^ey Dvvfs 
Archtr. Flo. 


Amorica Reccqstured 

The visit of Queen Elizabeth lJuly 
191 marked the first time in our history 
that the British could have recaptured 
America without firing a shot. 

RussellJ. Thomas 
yickshurg. Miss. 

You said, "Elizabeth’s forebears lost 
a continent two centuries ago.” 

It no doubt came as a surprise to Ca¬ 
nadians lo discover that their country 
had been "liberated” by your War of 
Independence. 

M. Joan Fiala 
Westport. Conn. 

A lot of us common folk accepted 
the PUS invitation and enjoyed every 
moment and morsel 

J Harry Stewart 
Saiatoga, Calif 


Skyscrapers Among Ruins 

TiML's salute to the survival of cit¬ 
ies Uuly 51 IS mostly about skyscrapers 
Downlown skylines are a kind of bar- 
graph indicator of vitality, but need to 
be read in the context of the rums from 
which they rise By that measure. Re¬ 
naissance City has got to be Detroit's 
open-heart surgery 

Harry Wee.se 
Chicago 


Guilty Ghost 

Deplorably. Shcilah Graham's 
memory Uuly 191 is playing her tricks 
Obviously, I would not claim anything 
as hi/arre as having ghosted for Sheilah 
Graham without being guilty of having 
done so 1 stand guilty I wrote; Cira- 
ham Uxik the byline Necessity made 
strange bedfellows, as my check stubs 
and correspondence files prove 

Sylvia Wallace 
Los Angeles 


Morganatic Panache 

Jay Cocks' review of Mel Brooks’ 
Silent Movie Uuly 121 mentions a scene 
in a small, overcrowded sports car with 
a pregnant passenger, then proceeds lo 
describe the car as an MG. 

Please, do not describe a Morgan as 
an MG! The Morgan is softer and more 
well rounded than the MG. Besides, 
Morgans have so much more panache 
than MGs. 

Barbara J. Petraitis 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Addrew LsBar* to TIME lattars, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo too, Jopon 
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can be man's greatest friend, irrigating his fields, carryin 
|i™^fic, generating his power, providing him food. 

■pi can also be his mortal enemy, overflowing its banks, drown 
*^ps, sweeping away villages. Or disappearing entirely when 

j^^^o this problem is control, harnessing the river to best help 
man. And never harm him. 

IB^d the key to this control is the Fujitsu total river control system. 
Trough the integration of its unique telecommunications-com- 
puter technologies, Fujitsu has dewloped a total river control 
system that will automatically ■mdnrror .-and control an entire 
river, from its mountainous headwaters to its final outlet ifi^; 
the sea. All along the way the system harntoses tha river to mawjp 
benefit, keeping it from flooding it rains—and fronj-dr^^, 

up when it doesn't. mitsu iMIlim 

Put Fujitsu to work for you. ^5wi«u«<r^ 

And keep your rivers frierKlIy. _ i. 




















FUJITSU 


MAIN PRODUCTS DTelephone Exchange Equipment DCarner Transmission Equipment DRadio Communication Equipment □ Space Eleclronics Sf 

WeratETSJ^enUF^^^ & Data Communication Equipment QRemqte Control ijeiemetetmg EROlfemPnl O Electro,nc Compo«..ts,ij 











Hitachi 

in a lot of places 
in a lot of ways, 
we’re making life 
a little better. 

0 HITACHI 
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Sha'a got a probtam. At 10 years old 
She needs the money to support hr r druq habit 
As she grows older she II need moit end more 
and she won t be able to get ii legally 

If uncured she II turn to ciirne Or pro 
titution Or both 

That s the way It goes those days Oiug' 
3 kick a habit then descent into the ugly 
world of crime and druq dependent e It 
starts early Statistics show your child may 
encounter his first pusher wtien he s about 
16 years old 

16 yaara old I Not your child ? Not 
in your area 7 Don t you believe it At 16 
children see others ustnq drugs They try 
them And that s |ust how it starts Unless 
you do something about it now 

Contribute to the United Na 
tions Fund foi Drug Abuse Control ^ 

A world wide effort to clean up a world 
wide problem ^ 

It takes an organization like the /j 
UN to wage the battle effectively In 
the rich cities where drugs are used and in 
the pool areas where they are grown (And 
in between where they ait traded ) It ^ an 
inlernational pr iblem that is difficult to fight 
only on a national basis It takes the U N 
And It takes money 
Money to help countiies train po'ice 
and custom officers to control drug traffic 
Money to compile world wide expenent e on 
drug abuse education and prevention meth 
ods Moriev to study the social cause of drug 
abuse Money to educate farmers tc grow a 
cash crop other tlian the opium poppy And 
on and on 

You can help Send the U N some of 
that needed mont y Help launch a pi ogramme 
that IS aimed at protecting your < hildren from 
the terrible effects of drug* Please do it now 
There isn t much time 

Attach your chtoue to the coupon 


United Nations Fund 
(01 Druq Abuse Control 
c/o United Nations 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10 
Switzerland 


I Address 


( Amount of contribution 








Playing with Toys 


"I feel like Orson Welles when he 
first came to Hollywood and cried. ‘This 
is the most beautiful toy in the world ' " 
So said French Theater Director Patrice 
Chereau, 31, as he contemplated the 
prospect of staging the centennial cel¬ 
ebration of the Bayreuth Festival with 
a new production of Der Ring des Ni- 
heluttgen, Wagner's longest, densest and 
most puzrling creation. The results were 
on display last week at the somber brick 
Festspielhaus. which Wagner himself 
designed, and they brought on a storm 
of booing deep and raw A few people 
both booed and clapped at once. Shout¬ 
ing matches broke out between hus¬ 
bands and wives in splendid evening 
clothes. Some of the crowd had brought 



at Bayreuth 

old-fashioned trainmen's whistles, shrill 
enough to make a hound bay. Nonethe¬ 
less, Chereau came out to take curtain 
calls, wearing blue jeans, a shiny mod 
belt and a patient smile. Said he later 
“I was very amused at the booing." 

Bayreuth has known—and absorbed 
—protest before, notably in the early 
'SOs when Wagner's grandson Wieland 
introduced the stark, abstract produc¬ 
tions that have remained influential ever 
since. Wieland's brother and successor, 
Wolfgang, knows his conservative local 
constituency very well—he staged an 
undistinguished Ring cycle of his own 
in 1971—but for the big five-week-long 
birthday he went out to hire men who 
would shake things up the way they must 
be shaken periodically if an opera house 
is to command international attention. 

To conduct he chose Pierre Boulez, 
known for his readings of modern works 
but not particularly for his Wagner. He 
then approached Berlin’s Peter Stein to 
be director, and the word around Bay¬ 
reuth is that the irreverent Stein pro¬ 
posed a Ring cycle without music. Wag¬ 
ner's next pick, suggested by Boulez, was 
Chdreau. the current en/ant terrible of 
the Paris stage, whose only previous ven¬ 
tures into opera were an iconoclastic 
Tales of Hoffmann in Paris and Rossi¬ 
ni’s L'lialiana in Algeri at Spoleto. 
(“You should watch this young man," 
said Luchino Visconti, director of The 
Damned and Death in Venice, in 1969. 
“This is me at the age of 27.”) 

Painful Fun. Chereau obviously 
does not want to be confined to either a 
realistic Ring or a symbolic one. Says 
he: “I don’t believe in pat solutions. 
What interests me in Wagner are the 
contradictions.” So he has staged the 
Ring largely in the “modern dress ’ of 
1876, the year of its first ftill perfor¬ 
mance. To that basic idea he has added 
touches of siHTBalistic humor. For ex- 


who gain the magic ring in Das Rhein- 
gold in payment for building Valhalla, 
lumber around on the sagging shoulders 
of two local weight lifters hidden be¬ 
neath their cloaks. This Joke is painful 
fun, since Bass Bengt Rundgren, who 
plays Fafner, is 6 ft. 4 in. tall and weighs 
300 lbs 

Along with the jokes, Chereau pro¬ 
vides some murky social commentary. 
H unding, the cuckolded husband of 
Sieglinde. lives not in the traditional hut 
but in a drafty mansion A thuggish fac¬ 
tory owner, he eats off silver dishes, 
using a corner of the tablecloth as a nap¬ 
kin. In the new industrial age, the Rhine 
maidens no longer swim in the river but 
work at a power dam. Says Chereau- “It 
is not necessary to show the Rhine to in¬ 
dicate nature. Anyway, I love dams. I 
think they are poetic " 

Chdreau is not the first to apply so¬ 
cial history to the Ring (George Bernard 
Shaw made a similar but cleverer po¬ 
litical reading of the cycle in The Per¬ 
fect IVagnerite). No such interpretation, 
however, can work in the truly mythic 
story of Brfinnhildc, which dominates 
more than half the Ring. She loses her 
godhood trying to protect the incestuous 
lovers Siegmund and Sieglinde, and she 
finally brings down Valhalla for the lost 
love of Siegfried. Brilnnhilde is also Wo- 
tan's favorite warrior daughter, and the 
current direction never looks more con¬ 
fused than when we see her still in the 
traditional armor at the side of her fa¬ 
ther, who looks like a nice chap out of 
Chekhov. The incongruity does not feze 
Chdreau. Says he; “In any play I do, I 
have disagreements with the author.” 

The state of the singing was typical 
of most recent R/ngs—that is, discour¬ 
aging. The great roles were mishandUid, 
the less demanding parts often exciting¬ 
ly well sung. Gwyneth Jones, the 
Br&nnhilde, has worn out the beauty of 
her voice by forcing it. If there isiaiQi* 
one now who can sing SiegfKed, it k 


tutipie, ffX) giaitts Fasolt and 


not Rend Kollo, who sounded tired mid 
. gfaadai 


rfv4*_i^. . 


th« 

tdk utual iniiiKCpably 
ibrmance. nutrred as always by 
Rights into totally incbmpTehen- 
<liciion. His conception was pal- 
:j^b)y at odds with the views of Chbreau. 
sees the god as almost vicious. Me- 
i;,{lntyte's Wotan is always nt^le, and in 
pihe, Ring's big moments—for example, 
fe’When he renounces BrOnnhilde and pute 
^ her to sleep on the rock—McIntyre is 
^proved right. 

Among the young singers, two stood 
out. Peter Hofmann. 31, who sang Sieg- 
i?' mund, has a rich tenor with the dark 
?J \ baritone tjualhy that often marks a 
C' young Heldentenor. Someone should put 
him to sleep on a rock for a few years 
until the premature offers to sing Tris¬ 
tan and Siegfried die away For Amer¬ 
icans, at least, the real revelation was 
Heinz fcdnik, 30. who sang Loge, the 
god of fire in Rheingold, and the wretch¬ 
ed Mime in Siegfried Zednik is a light 
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DIRECTOR PATRICE CHEREAU 

The booing amused him. 

tenor buffo and the best actor at Bay¬ 
reuth. As Mime he whined, cringed, 
scuttled, fawned and bullied his way 
with the stern Wotan and the muscle- 
bound Siegfried. He was really too good, 
the performance lost its momentum af¬ 
ter Siegfried dispatched him. 

The most coherent interpretation of 
Wagner was offered not onstage but in 
the pit. Boulez did not take the estab¬ 
lish^ romantic route that leads through 
sweeping statements of the various 
themes to resounding climaxes. His tem¬ 
pi were fast and light, the orchestral fab¬ 
ric pliant and almost transparent. In the 
more complex parts, one could hear all 
the themes because no single one was al¬ 
lowed to dominate. This was not the 
most spellbinding way to play the Ring. 
and it proved unequal to the cataclysms 
of OOtterddmmerung. but its intelligent, 
Mozartean clarity refreshed the ear. 

' Bdtdez is still refining his first Ring. 

; v- Afier lh«e. Ridpe suiitmers oft-fiMtiv^ 


perfohmoiiceii, he hofie ihikt 

the entire Uting will be iierfiMft.t' One of 
Beyrouth’s omtributions is that it gives 
a oonductor lilte Boulez a long time to »• 
consider his ideas. Most of this year’s, 
peifomiers will be back again. 

WoB"*'' Gossip* There are those 
among the town's Wagnerians who 
think that the only way Boulez can im¬ 
prove matters is to take his detached, ce¬ 
rebral view of the Ring back to France 
and encourage his friend Chdreau to 
stick to movies. An old man who played 
the viola in the Bayreuth orchestra for 
40 years stomped out of Siegfried after 
the second act, crying: "Boulez will bring 
down Bayreuth." It would be hard to ex¬ 
aggerate the fervor with which the town 
and its summer visitors take their mu¬ 
sic and their traditions. In any coffee¬ 
house or tavern, there is but one subject 
of conversation and one name that re¬ 
curs incessantly in the buzz of talk 
— Waaahgner, spoken with a long, drag¬ 
ging a. A few other people are 
mentioned too. with easy familiarity: 
Wieland, Wolfgang. Eva, Wummi. Gott¬ 
fried. There is no need to mention last 
names—they are all Wagners Along 
with the esthetic arguments, there is al¬ 
ways some good gossip. This summer 
has been particularly spicy. Recently di¬ 
vorced Wolfgang Wagner. 56. last week 
married Gudrun Mack. 37. a former 
Festspielhaus secretary. At the moment 
both the town and the family are won¬ 
dering whether the lady will turn out to 
be another iron-willed Cosima Wagner, 
who ran Bayreuth for 25 years after 
Richard Wagner’s death. Wolfgang is 
publicly at odds with his own children, 
including Eva. 31. his former casting di¬ 
rector. who disapproves of the marriage. 
His late brother Wieland s children are 
also rebellious, especially Wicland’s son 
Wummi, 33. who has told the press that 
he himself would make a good Festspie! 
director. 

The dissident young Wagners can 
be seen sitting together at a table in the 
large Festspielhaus restaurant complex 
during the hour-long intermissions that 
are a Bayreuth institution. If Chereau’s 
stage tricks sometimes fall flat, the show 



SIEOTRIED V. DRAGON 
Tired and querulous? 

outside never docs. The women's jewels 
go beyond mere fashion—watches belt¬ 
ed with diamonds, ropy pearls on the 
young girls, brooches of kaleidoscopic 
intricacy on their mothers. For Wolf¬ 
gang's party after Siegfried —^and the 
night before his wedding—Africa 
seemed to have disgorged her mines. 

At the end of each intermission, the 
Wagnerians strolling about the Fest¬ 
spielhaus grounds are summoned by mu¬ 
sicians who stand on a balcony and play 
a theme from the upcoming action. The 
crowd clambers across the rough floor 
boards, seats itself on the hard, wood 
scats—decreed by Wagner for the sake 
of sound Physically nothing has. 
changed in the Festspielhaus auditorium 
since Wagner designed it. and Itsacous- 
tiesare among the best in the world,The 
old man would probably relish tbe scene 
in 1976. the full house, the well-dnosed 
crowd, the impresarios gathenK} 
several continents. As Spt ChdreiHt aiid 
Boulez, Wagner would probably he one 
of the people who were both booing and 
clapping. MarthaDgdfy 
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BUNNETT-^CONTACT 


A LETTER FROM THE 


In Uie midst at Malci^ Frasefs hectic visit to the %3S. lest 
week, 1 had the pleasure of a mcMii^ vnth him in MuAettea. Ae> 
the staff of Time prepared this, dur tiiird cover story on the Prime. 
Minister, my role was to pi^nt Fraser with an album of pfao> ^ 
tographs taken on the occasion of the last one, his visit to Japan 
and mainland China (Time, July 5). As the Prime Minister leafed 
through the portfolio in New York's Carlyle Hotel, one photo in 
particular seemed to strike his fancy. Taken by Photographer Rick 
Smolan, it showed Fraser in Japan, beneath a protective parasol, 
with two cameras slung around his neck. Said Fraser: “I like this 
one because It shows me at work.” 

The Time correspondents and stringers who followed Fraser’s 
North American visit were hardly surprised at his choice. “Getting 
to see the Prime Minister always requires organization and patience," 
reports Melbourne Bureau 
Chief John Dunn, who in¬ 
terviewed Fraser just prior 
to his departure. "This 
was no different, except 
it was harder " The rea¬ 
son was that Fraser had 
advanced his schedule for 
the tour by two days in 
order to include an au¬ 
dience with Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth II abc^ard the royal 
yacht Britannia in Mon¬ 
treal. The only interview 
time available was on the 
evening immediately be¬ 
fore Fraser’s departure. 

Relaxing on a fawn 
settee in his office and 
sipping twelve-year-old 
Glenlivet Scotch, the 
Prime Minister surveyed 
the domestic and interna¬ 
tional political scene for ruASER a davidson in new York 
80 minutes with Dunn—after first holding forth on his planned 
fishing holiday at Canada's Great .Slave Lake Later Dunn filed 60 
pages of reporting and commentary for the story 

By the time Fraser landed in North America, other Time re¬ 
porters were at work In Washington. State Department Corre¬ 
spondent Christopher Ogden covered the main events in the cap¬ 
ital. while Stringer Bill Carroll filed from Montreal and Stringer 
Jill Abramson described Fraser's endowment of a chair in Aus¬ 
tralian studies at Harvard, Meanwhile, Correspondents James Wilde 
in San Francisco, Mary Cronin in Los Angeles and John Blashill 
in New York were interviewing transplanted Australians for the 
main story and accompanying box. The cover story was written in 
New York by Annalyn Swan and checked by Reporter-Researcher 
John Kohan. 
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A Guide to This Week’s TIME 

COVER STORY: p. 12. Defense was the fc^us of attention 
when Australia’s Prime Minister, Malcolm Fraser, spent 
two days in Washington on a state visit last week. Fraser 
felt the need to assure his hosts that he was abandoning the 
gO'it-alone foreign policy of his predecessor, Gough Whit- 
lam, who had been notably uncritical of the Soviet Union 
and had banned nuclear-powered U.S warships from Aus¬ 
tralian ports Fraser has since reversed the ban and pro¬ 
vided welcome support for the opening of the new U.S. base 
at Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean In his talks with Pres¬ 
ident Ford, Fraser sought reassurance that the U.S. would 
not diminish its military presence in the Pacific. 
p<. 19. Citizens of Japan were more surprised at the arrest 
of former Premier Kakuci Tanaka than at his apparent in¬ 
volvement in the Lockheed scandal. Tanaka’s high-living 
had been remarked on for yeare, and previous revelations 
had indicated shady dealings But Japan has a long tra¬ 
dition of hushing up potential scandals when they seem to 
reach into high places In 1954, Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
halted an inquiry into a shipbuilding scandal that was about 
to culminate in the arrest of one of his Cabinet ministers. 
Certainly an important factor in Tanaka’s arrest is the in¬ 
dependence of Japan's prosecutors, who have pursued the 
Lockheed case relentlessly. Including Tanaka, 16 people 
have been arrested or indicted as a result of the Lockheed 
scandal. Among them are Yoshio Kodama. the multimil¬ 
lionaire businessman who has wielded major political in¬ 
fluence. six high officials of All-Nippon Airways, which 
bought airplanes from Lockheed in 1972, and four top ex¬ 
ecutives of Marubeni Corp.. which was Lockheed’s sales 
agent in Japan. The investigations have “not yet peaked,’ 
Premier Takeo Miki warned last week. 

THE WORLD; p. 23. One year after the signing of the Hel¬ 
sinki agreement, relations between the West and the Com¬ 
munist world have not improved in any significant way. 
Diplomatic efforts to reduce armaments and troop levels in 
Central Europe remain stalled, and new contacts between 
the Soviet Union and the West have been minimal, 
p. 24. Italy’s Christian Democratic Party is poised to form 
a new ^vemment, headed by Giulio Andreotti. who has 
served as the nation’s Premier on two previous occasions. 
The Christian Democrats succeeded in keeping the Com¬ 
munists out of the government, even though they carried 
34% of the votes in the June elections. However, the Com- 
numists won substantial influence in the legislature; they 
will bq}d seven out of 26 committee chairmanships, includ- 



p. 25. Israeli officials have b^n viewing events in Lebanon 
with considerable satisfaction, reports TIME’S Jerusalem bu¬ 
reau chief, Don Neff. With the Syrians intent on breaking 
the power of the P.L.O.. the stage might be set for a general 
Middle East settlement If the P.L O. is rendered impotent, 
Jordan might be able to reach a border agreement with Is¬ 
rael, and a Geneva conference could be convened without 
the abrasive presence of the Palestinians. 


ECONOMY « BUSINESS; p. 44. The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, America’s third largest, with assets of $43.9 billion. ’ 
has been hit with heavy loan write-offs, amounting to $136,8 
million so far this year Largely because of the bad loans. 

Chase’s worldwide earnings fell by 44.7% during the sec¬ 
ond quarter of 1976 Over the yeais Chase, in the Judgment 
of Wall Street analysts, has been guilty of sloppy practices 
and questionable management procedures. 

p. 46. A White Paper recently issued by Japan’s Ministry J 

of Labor predicts growing manixrwer changes in the bal- .j 

ance of the country’s work force. An increasing number of 'r 

youngsters attending high school or college want only white 
collar or managerial Jobs, but industry may not be able to f 

supply them Meanwhile, openings for blue collar workers ■; 

may go begging. The report also notes that older workers ac¬ 
count for a growing percentage of Japan’s labor force. Since 
wages and benefits are geared to seniority, this trend will in- -4 
evitably result in sharply rising personnel costs, 
p. 46. South Korean contractors have moved into the Mid- '? 
die East in a big way Last year they earned $770 million 
from construction projects in Middle Eastern countries, and ■) 

so far this year they have signed new contracts worth $1.5 bil- H 

lion. The Koreans' prime appeal is that they offer an abun- ^ 

dant supply of dedicated workers to an area that is often 
cash-rich but paiple-short 


ENVIRONMENT; p. 7. Scientists are in fundamental dis¬ 
agreement over the future pattern of the world’s weather. 
Many believe that a ctxiler trend is in the offing because of 
an increase in dust particles, which reflect the sun’s rays. 
Others predict warmer weather, noting that an increase in 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, stemming from increased 
burning of fossil fuels, prevents some of the heat radiated 
by the earth’s surface from escaping out into space. What¬ 
ever the dominant trend, much of the world is experiencing 
disruptive weather conditions this summer. Western Europe 
is reeling under the effects of one of the worst droughts of 
the century. The water levels of French canals have dropped 
so low that barges have been forced to reduce their loads. 
Britain’s grain crop is expected to be well below earlier es¬ 
timates, and German farthers will probably be harvesting ab¬ 
normally smaB potatoes. 
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PEKING FAMILY IN MAKESHIFT SHELTER AS POST-QUAKE RAINS DRENCH CITY 


DISASTERS 


China: Shock and Terror 


snmome PHOMT on streets 

Ij!_ 


The first ominous rumblings were 
heard in Peking at 3.40 on a rainy, wind¬ 
blown morning last week It sounded, 
said a Japanese resident, 'as though a 
UFO had whooshed its way over the 
city ■' 

In Tientsin, 90 miles away, former 
Australian Prime Minister Oough Whit- 
lam was rudely awakened in his suite 
on the seventh floor of his hotel, a new 
building of modern design, when it be¬ 
gan shaking "like an accordion " As he 
and his wife Margaret hurried down the 
stairs to the safety of the street, the ho¬ 
tel began whipping back and forth, as 
she put it. “in a way that suggested it 
was deciding whether or not to topple. 
All of us were thinking, My God, this 
has gone on long enough!'" 

For Maurice Monge. a French trav¬ 
eler staying in a hotel in T'angshan, the 
scramble to safety down heaving stairs 
and past crumbling masonry was an 
even greater nightmare; "It was horri¬ 
ble We were lost, like in an ocean, an 
ocean in which everything was moving" 

Grsat Loesgs. With such scenes of 
shock and terror began what could prove 
to be the world's worst earthquake since 
1556, when a massive tremor killed 
more than 800,000 people in China’s 
Shensi province. Last week the first and 
worst tremor reached 8.2 on the Rich¬ 
ter scales the most powerful recorded 


anywhere since 1964, when a quake reg¬ 
istering 8 4 hit Alaska, The first tremor 
was followed 16 hours later by a second 
shock, which measured 7 9 The two 
quakes ripped the earth, crumpled dams 
and toppled buildings across one of Chi¬ 
na's most pLTpulous regions (sec map), a 
swatch of Hopei province bordering the 
Gulf of Po Mai and encompassing not 
only Peking and its 7.5 million inhab¬ 
itants but also China's third largest city. 
T ientsin (pop 4.3 million), and Tang- 
shan (pop I million), an industrial and 
mining center, China's government pub¬ 
licly admitted only "great losses to the 
people, life and property" and turned 
aside foreign offers of aid, but it also ral¬ 
lied troops and civilian rescue teams to 
deal with the disaster. 

Peking, where many buildings were 
damaged or declared unsafe, looked like 
a gigantic refugee center Fearful of fur¬ 
ther shocks, millions of residents set 
up temporary housekeeping in parks 
and streets; some 3,000 foreign resi¬ 
dents camped in the courtyards and 
on the tennis courts of their embassies. 
Cooking utensils and beds were brought 
out. wash lines strung from pillars to 
posts, and mosquito nets slung over tree 
branches. Some Chinese fashioned 
lean-tos by resting raw lumber against 
walls' others by cutting down tree 
branctses; at least one lamily 







n the Night 

down for Ihe duration in a section of a 
huge drainpipe. 

By far the most serious devastation 
occurred m T'angshan, where the epi¬ 
center of the quake was located; it was 
described by members of a French 
friendship delegation visiting there as 
"ruined totally, 100%The consequenc¬ 
es for Chinese industry may be severe, 
since the city is both a center for the pro¬ 
duction of rail lix;oiT)otives, diesel en¬ 
gines and other heavy machinery and 
the country's largest single producer of 
coal. Many miners, who work in shifts 
round the clock, were feared entombed 
in the deep caverns beneath the city. 

Crude Forecasting. The Peking 
government, which made no official 
mention of the disaster for almost a full 
day after the first quake, was silent about 
casualties, except to say that 50 died in 
Peking. But Western seismologists con¬ 
curred in calling the quake "cataclys¬ 
mic" and "catastrophic.” Robert Ham¬ 
ilton, of the U.S. Geological Survey, who 
toured the quake area in 1974, suggest¬ 
ed that the final toll could well be "in 
the hundreds of thousands," considering 
the population density of the area, its 
typical mud-brick, tile-roofed buildings 
and the fact that the quake struck when 
most people were indoors asleep. 

Why had there been no warning? 
scientists are learning more 




and more about earthquakes, which are 
among the most lethal of natural disas¬ 
ters (TimI; cover. Sept 1, 1975), predic¬ 
tion techniques remain fairly crude. The 
Chinese, who live in one of the most 
quake-prone areas of the world, have 
been experimenting with a forecasting 
technique that involves measurements 
of the level and color of well water, 
changes in electromagnetic currents and 
even erratic behavior in animals * 

Last year Chinese scientists were 
able to give enough warning before a 
quake struck Liaoning province to save 
thousands of lives But this time there 
was no immediate warning, even though 
the scientists had predicted that a ma¬ 
jor quake would strike the northeastern 
part of the country before the 1980s. In 
June, Chinese geologists showed visiting 
American earthquake specialists evi¬ 
dence of ominous magnetic changes in 
the T ientsin area- evidence whose sig¬ 
nificance was dramatically and tragical¬ 
ly proved last week. 

'An illusiralcd pamp'ilcl published in 1973 by 
Ihe tarlhquake Office in T'lenlsin .idcises pcas- 
anis that an earthquake may he imminent 

)Vfteii Carrie, sheen or horses refttse roster 
inro rhe corral. 

H^hen rats tva oat/torn their hiJiri/t place. 

When chickens lly up to the trees and pigs 
break out/rain their pens. 

When ducks re/iise to go to the water and 
dogs hark /ct no obvious reason. 

When snakes come out/roin their winter 
hihemutioii. 

When pigeons are/nghtened and will not 
return to then nests. 

When rabbits with their ears standing jump 
up or crash into things. 

Whenfishjurtip out o/ the water as (/ 
/tightened. 



REFUGEES HUDDLING IN CRUDE SHELTERS 






WORKERS MOVING MEDICAL SUPRLIES 

C^eoJ shoch ripping thti earth. 




MfflUMA/COyiltSTOi^ 

Back on the Same Old Wave Length , ^ 

Few decisions in the seven-month- er.it amounted to a new Australian deni edented constitutional crisis brougiit ■ y. 
old government of Australian Prime with the U.S., one that bolstered an old about by the refusal rite Senate, 
Minister Malcolm Fraser have under- friendship on slightly new terms. which is controlled by rite LibcUn^ 

^e more minute scrutiny than the tim- Before his arrival in Washington. National Country Party, to pass the a{^'. < 

ing of his first visit to Washington. The Fraser held his first meeting as Prime propriations bills necessary to govera. } 
Liberal iP.M. was determined to use his Minister with the other head of state The Queen, who is scheduled to vistt 
travel schedule to signal the U.S. that who traditionally matters most in Aus- Australia next March, is thought to ^ 
the troubled days of his Labor prede- tralia, Britain's Queen Elizabeth II. that she might be drawn into an mi- 
cessor. Oough Whitlam—during which Only a few days before the P.M.’s sched- seemly controversy if Sir John is still on 
Australia abruptly loosened some of its uled departure for the U.S.. the meeting hand. 

traditionally close ties with Washington was arranged for Montreal, where the These rumors were only fanned by 
—were indeed over. Yet to prove that Queen was attending the Olympic a curious editorial in the London Times 
Canberra also intended to maintain Games. Having arranged one diplomat- that all but nominated Prince Charles 
some room for indej»ndence. Fraser de- ic doublehcader by combining Japan to serve as Sir John's successor. Point- 
liberately booked himself to Japan and and China in a single trip, the frugal Fra- ing out that the heir to the British throne 
China for his first major overseas jour- ser was only too pleased to book a sched- received part of his schooling in Aus- 
ney (Time cover. July 5). When he final- uled Qantas Airline flight to San Fran- tralia. the T/wim judged that “if he were 
ly showed up in Washington last week, 
all the fine tuning hardly seemed to mat¬ 
ter; his welcome was even warmer than 
the UJS. capital’s 88” weather. 

Gerald Ford had been up most of 
the night before Fraser arrived, super¬ 
vising the sea evacuation of Americans 
from Beirut, and his eyes were puffed 
and squinty. Nevertheless, when he 
strode forward to greet Fraser, there was 
a tone of genuine friendliness in his 
voice. As a Marine brass band wound 
down a spirited version of Waltzing Ma¬ 
tilda, the President mounted the red- 
carpeted podium to assure Fraser that 
the subtleties of his planning had not 
gone unnoticed in Washington—nor 
were they unwelcome. "Australians are 
our natural friends and allies in every 
sphere of life, " he declared. “We respect 
this friendly and independent voice 
across the Pacific." Responded Fraser. 

“Over the last 30 years, it has fallen to 
the U.S. to provide leadership for the 
Western world. You have our continuing 
support in this difficult role." 

Discreet Inquiry. With the trip’s 

most important .message delivered and prime minister eraser t president ford toasting at white house dinner 
acknowledged almost before the mili- Cemenling Ausiralian-U.S. relalionslofhetuneof CheektoCheek. 
tary guard had finished its 19-gun sa¬ 
lute to Fraser, the rest of the stay could cisco (where he picked up a chartered capable of taking the governor-gener- 

have been anticlimactic. But in three nine-seater jet for the remainder of his alship out of politics, and so restoring 

days of talks with officials throughout trip) and once again see two countries smoothness in Australian democracy, 

Washington, Fraser skillfully elaborated in one outing. there is no other task for him in Britain 

on his concept of a closer, yet not smoth- Neither Fraser nor the Queen dis- which could be considered to have pri- 
ering relationship between Australia closed whether she saw the occasion as ority." Actually, both the royal family 

and the U.S. On the vital issue of de- anything more than a chance to appear and Fraser were believed to have been 

fense, Fraser sought guarantees from ceremonially, at a banquet hosted by Ca- embarrassed by the suggestion; Prince 

Washington that it would do nothing to nadian Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Charles is most unlikely to be dispatched 

weaken its military presence in the Pa- Trudeau, with the beads of government to a former colony to receive on-the-job 

cific.and declared that Canberra places of two of the largest British Common- training as King, 

more emphasis than ever on ANZUS wealth nations. But there was specula- The Montreal stop also gave Fraser 
(Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.) tion that during a brief private audience a chance to socialize with Australia’s 

as rite cornerstone of its defense policy, aboard the royal yacht Britannia, she Olympic athletes, who turned out at the 

On the economic front, he sought ways may have inquired discreetly into the fu- moment to be one of his less satisfied 

to start closing the billion-dollar imbal- ture of her personal representative in constituencies. Dispirited over their 

ance in trade between the two nations Australia, Governor-General Sir John 

without discouraging the growing vital- Kerr. Many Australians, especially La¬ 
ity of bilateral business. And as a firm borites, have never reconciled them- Above: Fraser with Fm-d addressing 

believer in the power of diplomatic selves to Sir John’s extraparliamentary guests at welcoming ceremony. Behm 

friendships, Fru^ Jtpped to. establish dismissal of the Whitlam government the Frasers and Fords duHnga^i^. 

. r: tfiinaeif last November, whii^ ended an uitprec- ■ 



















dhow4ng 8t‘the Games (one 
'^ivar; foitf tsonie medals>-t'. eight gold, 
and two i>ronze in 1972), 
yoimg Australians complained that 
4l)e government provided insufficient 
' iupp^ to sports programs. Fraser de- 
da^ that merely scrambling after gold 
‘ “pot the wrong spirit on the Olympics," 
' hutnonetheless promised an inquiry into 
the government’s role in sports. 

That decision made, the Prime Min¬ 
ister shared a picnic lunch of sandwich¬ 
es and Australian beer with members 
iof the equestrian team, then slogged 
through an afternoon rain to take some 
photographs of them on their mounts. 
Watching the dripping Fraser grapple 
Mnth his camera, Australian Olympic 
Official Bill Hoffman remarked admir¬ 
ingly: “He's not one to stand much on 
ceremony." 

On a slate visit to Washington, how¬ 
ever, even a rugged, outdoorsy type has 
trouble finding much else on which to 
stand. For Fraser and Wife Tamara, the 
main event was a dinner dance for 182 
hosted by the Fords beneath a marquee 
set up in the Rose Garden. On hand for 
dinner of prosciutto and melon, supreme 
of duckling and chocolate mousse were 
such notables as Film Stars Gregory 
Peck and Rod Steiger, Conductor Sar¬ 
ah Caldwell and Tennis Player Jimmy 
Cdnnors. Back-Home Tennis Star John 
Newcombe spent part of the evening 
huddled with U.S Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, doubtless briefing him 
on the finer points of his game's strat¬ 
egy. For his part, the Prime Minister 
seemed most taken with Novelist and 
Conservative Philosopher Ayn Rand 
{Allas Shrugged), his favorite author. Af¬ 
ter holding a prolonged conversation 
with Fraser beneath a portrait of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, Rand judged that he 
"should sit as one of the heroes in my 
books." The dancing lasted until the ear¬ 
ly hours of the morning, leading Mel¬ 
bourne's Sun to comment: "Australian- 



ing normal relations with Washington that persuaded Prime Minister John 

Fraser’s hopes for development of Curtin to declare: ' Without any inhi- j 

what he sees as a community of interest bitions of any kind. I make it quite clear 

between the U.S.. Australia, Ja(>an and that Australia looks to America, free of 

China were favorably received by U.S. any pangs as to our traditional links with 

officials. "He’s talking on our wave the United Kingdom." Over the years, 

length on China and the Indian Ocean." inhibitions seemed few indeed, as Aus- 

said one official. The Prime Minister's tralians welcomed General Douglas 

perennially tough line on Moscow drew MacArthur to their shores for most of 

a slightly less enthusiastic response. World War II. signed the formal AN- 

While offering no objection to his tilt to- ZUS agreement in 1951 and followed 

ward China in the Sino-Soviet dispute, their ally into Asian combat in both Ko- 

one U.S. diplomatic official warned that rea and Viet Nam. Yet in the late ’60s 

"we would not like to see him get so in- many Australians began perceiving 

volved on one side that the Soviets broke themselves not only in alliance with 

relations." Washington but also in lockstep with it. 

In negotiating defense matters. Fra- In 1972. Whitlam won his first term in 
ser could point to an uninterrupted al- office partly on a pledge to bring home 
liance between the U.S. and Australia Australian troops from Viet Nam, and 




PAWL i meUES 




from Washington in other matters, press upon his hosts that Canberra is fleets in the area. In a ftjither fliemlly i 
To Washington’s growing conster- just as keen to strengthen the ties with gesture toward the UJ5., Aiatralia wifl 
nation, Whitlam put defense far down its old ally as to promote new relations participate in extensive reconnaissance 
on his spending priorities. By the time with Asiain countries. Nor were his and surveillance activity in the Indian 
he left office, even though some new or- words mere diplomatic rhetoric. Since Ocean and in exercises in the region 
ders had been placed, Australia’s de- assuming office, the Fraser government with the U.S. Navy, 
fense system consisted of a meager flve has made a number of military over- Under Fraser, the defense depart- 
infantry battalions, fewer than 100 ag- tur« to Washington. Reversing a Whit- mcnt is destined for a refurbishing. Ril¬ 
ing Centurion tanks, a single aircraft lam ruling, Fraser opened Australian len announced in May that the defense 
carrier, eleven destroyers, four subma- ports to American nuclear-powered budget would climb to a total of U.S. 
lines and some 150 combat aircraft, warships and offered docking privileges $15 billion over the next five years, 
many of them obsolete. Scoffed Jim Kil- at a new facility being constructed at Much of the new allocation will go to- 
len. now Minister of Defense, during his Cockburn Sound, near Perth. In line ward modernizing antiquated equip- 
last days in the shadow cabinet: “As with Fraser’s concern over the world- ment. In addition to two new 3,600-ton 
things stand at the moment, we would wide Soviet military buildup, the Prime frigates from the U S. Navy (at a cost 
not be able to protect Botany Bay [part Minister has supported the U.S.’s recent of U.S. $412 million), Australia’s 
of Sydney] on a hot Sunday afternoon.’’ opening of a base on Diego Garcia in planned purchases include the British 
Fraser has no intention of returning the Indian Ocean to monitor the acti v- Rapier surface-to-air guided missile sys- 
to lockstep Yet he was anxious to im- ities of the Soviet Black Sea and Pacific tern, two British submarines and eight 


A Mutual Attraction 


To immigrants round the world, 
both countries have long radiated a mag¬ 
netic sense of opportunity. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that many Australians 
and Americans find something attrac¬ 
tive about each other’s homelands 
—something worth a transhemispheric 
journey to trade places This year rough¬ 
ly 1.000 Australians are expected to em¬ 
igrate to the U.S., while an estimated 
1,800 Americans will permanently move 
Down Under. Four examples of how 
these transplants react to the change: 

HELEN REDDY. Ensconced in a $600,000 
Bel Air home with all the perquisites of 
stardom, Pop Songstress Reddy, 34, is a 
classic case of the American dream 
come true—for an Australian. It was 
XO'/i years ago that she won a Sydney tal¬ 
ent contest and a trip to New York City 
and a recording-company audition. She 
arrived “with $200 in my pocket, a small 
child [Daughter Tracil in my arms, won¬ 
dering if I had any future at all ’’ Now re¬ 
married, to Manager Jeff Wald, 32, and 

SINOER HELEN REDDY IN CALIFORNIA 


the mother of a second child, Jordan, 
Reddy is one of the bestselling female 
vocalists in the world (I Am Woman, An¬ 
gie Baby). A U.S. citizen since 1974, 
Feminist Reddy remembers Australia as 
a “very frustrating place for an ambi¬ 
tious person. There is a lot of discrimi¬ 
nation there as far as getting ahead for 
women. Also, people just do not believe 
in working so hard.” Yet Reddy quickly 
abandoned New York City for “free, 
open and spacious” California. “Austra¬ 
lians are a lot like Americans from the 
Southwest,” she says. “Texans especially 
remind me of Australians, the way they 
are hearty, hospitable and so open.” The 
chief difference she finds is a greater 
American sophistication “in such things 
as books, records, movies.” But sexually, 
“Americans are terribly hung up. Here 
they talk about it. There they do it.” 

ERIC ROWLISON. From his comfortable 
third-story apartment in the fashionable 
Melbourne suburb of Toorak, a conve¬ 
nient 20-minute ride by streetcar takes 


National Gallery of Victoria Director 
Rowlison, 36, to his office in the $106 
million cultural complex still abuilding, 
just across the Yarra River from down¬ 
town. After seven months the novelty 
of the trip has not yet worn off. A na¬ 
tive of Norwalk, Conn., he worked for 
eight years at New York City’s Muse¬ 
um of Modem Art until “1 felt it was 
time for a dramatic change. I thought 
of Australia because it was a new fron¬ 
tier, just lately on the cultural map be¬ 
cause of the purchase of Blue Poles,* 
and it offered life at a reasonable pace.” 

Now one of Australia’s most influen¬ 
tial art custodians, Rowlison feels that 
his new home "has the cultural vitality 
to react to outside stimuli J udging by the 
degree of interest in American art, cross¬ 
fertilization is genuinely desired.” The 
tall, brown-haired bachelor misses little 
of his old life beyond his favorite ice 
cream (Hhagen-Dazs) and cigarettes 
(Carlton). Says he: “There are compen¬ 
sations. In New York City, 1 was able to 

•The famous 1953 drip painting by Jackson Pol¬ 
lock, purchased in 1973 by the Australian Nation¬ 
al Gallery in Canberra for $2 million, the highest 
price ever for an abstract work 
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(WiOo aircruft to rei^ce its aging Nep- 
tunes. The increased budget is intend^ 
to reassure Washington that Australia 
supports the Guam Doctrine, under 
which the U.S. expects its allies to han¬ 
dle regional threats with their own forc¬ 
es. Says Foreign Minister Andrew Pea¬ 
cock: “Good relations with our major 
ally do not mean any relaxation in self- 
reliance.” 

Through its close lies with Australia, 
the U.S. has gained the use of four joint 
defense facilities considered vital to U.S 
security {see map). These include the 
North West Cape Naval Communica¬ 
tions Station, which controls U.S. sub¬ 
marines in the Pacific and the Indian 
oceans; the Joint Defense Space Com¬ 
munications Station at Nurrungar, in 


southern Australia, which transmits to 
the U.S. early-warning data from recon¬ 
naissance satellites; and the Joint De¬ 
fense Seismographic Research Facility 
in Alice Springs. The fourth station is 
the Joint Defense Space Research Fa¬ 
cility at Pine Gap in central Australia, 
which communicates with early-warn¬ 
ing satellites. Former U.S. Secretary of 
Defense James Schlesinger described 
Pine Gap as the most strategic and so¬ 
phisticated station outside the U.S. Aus¬ 
tralia’s strategic value to Washington is 
further enhanced by its attractiveness as 
a market for U.S. investment and its role 
as the principal supplier of raw mate¬ 
rials and energy to Japan. 

Fraser’s second round of talks cen¬ 
tered primarily on economic matters. 


Canberra has long been pushing ;dte U S. 
to step up its imports of Australian meat. 
Partly b^use the US. recovery is not 
yet complete, Fraser made little head¬ 
way in persuading Washin^n to reduce 
the tariffs and quotas limiting the im¬ 
port of such products. “We have our own 
people to keep in mind,” a Ford Ad¬ 
ministration official said simply. ’’We 
have to say that we just can’t help that 
much.” Yet Fraser argued that the grow¬ 
ing imbalance of trade between the two 
countries—last year Australia bought S2 
billion worth of goods in the U.S., which 
spent only $1 billion on Australian prod¬ 
ucts in return—is a dangerous irritant 
that must be removed. 

In addition, Americans control over 
40% by value of Australia's foreign in- 



afford a flat I liked in a neighborhood I 
hated or a flat I hated in a neighborhood 
1 liked. Here I do much better ” 

TED ARNOLD. Unlike many Australians 
who left home to pursue callings in the 
arts and sciences, Arnold, 59, broke 
away to continue a business career. A 
graduate of the same secondary school 
as Prime Ministei Malcolm Fraser (Mel¬ 
bourne Church of England Grammar 
School), he formerly worked as an en¬ 
gineer in a blast-cleaning manufacturing 
firm that operated under license from a 
U.S. company. In 1961 he was offered a 
transfer. At the time, he was told there 
was a ten-year waiting list for Austra¬ 
lians wishing to come to the U.S.—it is 
now about two years for professionals 
—but Arnold managed to make the 
move later the same year by entering 
under the unfilled quota of Britain, 
where his wife Helen was born. 

Now the Arnolds run a coin-wash 
and dry-cleaning business in downtown 
San Francisco. Their four fully grown 
children are also thoroughly American¬ 


ized. One son is a U.S. Air Force cap¬ 
tain. a second works for a West Coast 
electronics company, while a third 
works for a financial consulting firm. 
The Arnolds' daughter teaches particle 
physics at Harvard Says Arnold senior' 
“In Australia, there is a certain quality 
of people and life you don’t get here, 
but this country is so much more stim¬ 
ulating than Australia. You grow here 
all the time. My boys have done better 
here than they could have back home, 
and as for my daughter, where else could 
she jM'actice her craft better? ” The Ar¬ 
nolds have no complaints about life in 
San Francisco, which they find ' preily 
much the same” as in their home town 
of Melbourne. Says he: ”We have had 
at least 500 visitors from Australia since 
we came here. Most arrived with mis¬ 
givings. Without exception, after two 
days they were really impressed.” 

ROGER RUSSELL. “My friends told me I 
must have holes in my head to leave Cal¬ 
ifornia,” recalls the 61-year-old vice 
chancellor of South Australia’s 3,S00- 


studenl Flinders University. “But this 
nation has tremendous potential, and I 
wanted to be part of it.” A former pro¬ 
fessor of psychobiology and academic 
vice chancellor at the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia's Irvine campus, Russell made 
his first trip to Australia in 1965. He 
and his wife Kathleen. 63, came back 
to slay in 1972. They live on campus at 
Flinders, located in the Adelaide sub¬ 
urb of Bedford Park in the foothills of 
the verdant Mount Lofty Ranges. When 
he first arrived, says Russell, he had an 
"eerie perception" that “1 have been 
here before." The reason, he thinks, is 
that “social, political, technological 
changes seem to flow from the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere to the Southern with 
an almost predictable time lag. " Still 
somewhat taken aback at the slower 
pace of Australian life. Russell now 
spends his leisure time becoming part 
of it. The couple are preparing for their 
retirement on a 60-acre farm with a 
120-year-old homestead, along with a 
handful of cattle, sheep, hens and 
five cats. 
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U.S. TROOPS DOCKtNO AT AUSTRALIAN PIER IN 1943 


LYNDON JOHNSON ENCOUNTERING TEXAS-SIZE WELCOME 



MELBOURNE CROWDS CHEERING GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR AFTER HIS ESCAPE FROM BATAAN 

Looking 1o America as an ally, regardless of tradilional British ties. 


vestment, second only to Britain, which 
owns about half. Here again, Fraser felt 
obliged to smooth over waters roiled by 
the Whitlam administration. His prede¬ 
cessor brought overseas investment in 
iHUstralia almost to a standstill by de¬ 
manding 100% local control of energy 
projects and requiring foreign businesses 
to make 51% of their stock available to 
local investors. Although Fraser’s own 
, government will follow the 50% rule, the 
s Minister hastened to assure 

Washington that he intends to monitor, 
not restrict, the foreign investment vi- 
tal fOT developing such natural assets as 
and iron ore Nor will his gov- 
new projects if an Aus- 
nv^ttner cannot be found. “If the 
^^tj^^dmu^rations had their own view, 
ffl^ht prefer not to have the sort 





investment guidelines we 
i^.tokl-^M£ Correspondent 
' of iits departure. 

W'said they found 
(iWorunreal,’’ 


Like most other statesmen who have 
journeyed to the U.S. in 1976, Fraser 
came bearing Bicentennial gifts. In ad¬ 
vance of his trip six koala bears were 
shipped to the San Diego Zoo, chosen 
partly because California is one of the 
few places outside Australia where the 
animals’ diet staple—the leaves of a cer¬ 
tain species of eucalyptus—is found. 
Fraser personally presented Australia’s 
major gift to the U.S.: a $1 million check 
to Harvard University that will be used 
to endow a chair in Australian studies. 
It seemed a particularly appropriate ges¬ 
ture, coming at a time when one more 
U.S. “special relationship,” while firm¬ 
er thanlf has been in recent years, is 
still thaii it once 

Fbr tome Australian^ the U.S. con¬ 
nection has long seemed a mostly one¬ 
way street. “There is a widespread ten¬ 
dency in AuBtralia (and especially in 
offic^^V dbit thbre is 

soniethtngM^: special reiatiimship be- 
, tweenAUstraliaund America,” says De< 


fense Analyst Fyodor Mediansky of the 
University of New South Wales. “Yet 
the record would suggest otherwise. The 
U.S. has not displayed special indul¬ 
gences toward Australia—whether the 
issue was beef quotas, support against 
Indonesia over West New Guinea or, 
even symbolically, at the level of pres¬ 
idential visits." Indeed, it is a rare Aus¬ 
tralian who is not somewhat indignantly 
aware that the only U S. President to 
visit his country was Lyndon Johnson, 
who came in 1966 and 1967 

Special Relotionship. Australia, 
says National University Historian Hec¬ 
tor K inloch, is “very much more like 
the U.S than is any nation in the world, 
with the possible exception of Canada." 
It is an important exception. Like Can¬ 
ada, though perhaps to a lesser extent, 
Australia is astir with nationalistic feel¬ 
ing, determined in the future to become 
both less British and less American. In 
a society that has been gravitating more 
and more toward the U.S. in popular cul¬ 
ture and economic development, that 
may be a difficult goal But it is one that 
Fraser endorses. “Australians have al¬ 
ways liked to claim a special relation¬ 
ship with the U.S., and I think the U.S. 
is polite enough not to refute it,” he says. 
“But whatever relationship Australia 
has with America depends on the na¬ 
ture, quality and attitudes of the gov¬ 
ernments at any one time." 

If the tone set last week in Wash¬ 
ington is any indication, the attitudes 
of the two governments presently in 
place augur well. “If there is one point 
we wanted to get across,” said a State 
Department official, “it is that we value 
Australians as friends and have no in¬ 
tention of leaving them swinging or even 
taking them for granted." Fraser de¬ 
layed returning home with that message 
by taking a four-day fishing vacation in 
Canada’s remote Great Slave Lake. But 
whatever his luck with the trout thm'e, 
the fishing in Washington already 
seemed to have gone well. 







ibnaka Shokku: Black Mist at the Top 


(; * ' Shortly after 6 a m. one day last add thick crowds clustered wound 
week, a black sedan rolled through the newspaper office entrances to read the 


sunlit streets of Tokyo's elegant Mejiro 
district, turned up the long driveway of 
the sprawling sand-colored residence of 
former Premier Kakuei Tanaka, and 
moved past the manicured trees in the 
graveled courtyard to stop near the front 
door. Two men in somber business suits 
got out. knocked, and presented their 
business cards to an answering maid. 
The cards identified them as officials 
from the Tokyo district prosecutor’s of¬ 
fice. Moments later, still in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, Tanaka appeared. The visitors 
were polite but firm. Would “Tanaka- 
san" please come to the office to an¬ 
swer a few questions'^ Tanaka quickly 
finished dressing and rode off with them 
in the car 

By 8'50 a.m the news was out. Af¬ 
ter little moie than an hour’s interro¬ 
gation, the former Premier, once the 
most powerful politician in Japan, was 
under arrest The charge that he had vi¬ 
olated Japan's foreign exchange control 
laws in 1973 and 1974 by accepting 
508 million yen—$1.7 million—from 
L(x:kheed Aircraft Corp The alleged go- 
between Hiro Hiyama. former chair¬ 
man of the giant Marubeni Corp and 
chief Lockheed sales agent in Japan, 
who himself had been arrested just two 
weeks earlier for foreign exchange vi¬ 
olations Even while Prosecutor Reiji 
Takase was announcing Tanaka's arrest 
to frantic newsmen, the grim-faced ex- 
Premier was being hustled off to the Ko- 
suge House of Detention in northeastern 
Tokyo. (There is no bail system in Ja¬ 
pan.) It was the first time in nearly 30 
years that a former head of government 
had been arrested.* 

The events stunned Japan. News¬ 
papers raced extras onto the street, 

‘Hlioshi Ashida. also an e\-Preniier. was arrest¬ 
ed for bribery in 1948 and later acquiltcd 


headlines. Normally heavy activity on 
the floor of the Osaka Stock Exchange 
came to an eerie standstill momentarily, 
then resumed at an even more hectic 
pace. Special bulletins interrupted tele¬ 
vision programs “Is it really true''" 
asked a middle-aged bank clerk. “I sup¬ 
pose it had to be. but it leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth." Said Attorney Seii- 
chi Yoshikawa: "People here have been 
resigned for a long time to the belief 
that big fish like Tanaka are immune 
to prosecution. Many of us ban/aied to 
see that myth go to pieces right in front 
of our eyes." Some newspapers and 
broadcasters considered Tanaka dis¬ 
graced, even though he had not yet been 
indicted or tried; they immediately 
dropped from his name the courteous 
suffix san —honorable. 

Forceful Influence. Japan's long- 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
(L.D.P) reeled under the news. Even 
though Tanaka had resigned as Premier 
19 months ago under a cloud of suspi¬ 
cion about his financial dealings, he had 
remained a forceful influence on the par¬ 
ty as leader of its most numerous fac¬ 
tion («'e chart). Within hours of his ar¬ 
rest, he submitted his resignation from 
the party and the faction leadership, 
leaving the Tanaka group in disgrace 
and disarray. The arrest threw wide 
open the question of who would lead the 
L.D.P. into mandatory elections this 
year-—and how the party would fare. 

Other L.D.P factions scurried for 
new positions in the suddenly altered po¬ 
litical spectrum, uncertain whether to 
support or oppose Premier Takeo Miki. 
who has had the unenviable task of 
pressing the Lockheed investigation. 
Miki himself, in a nationally televised 
press conference, stood firm. “The law 
must apply equally to all persons," he ex¬ 


plained. Declaring cryptically that the 
investigations had “not yet peaked" 
—presumably they could produce yet 
more political bombshells—he pledged 
to continue the probe in order “to re¬ 
store the people's confidence in the fLib- 
eral Democratic] Party.” 

In fact, the arrest itself instilled a 
new confidence of sorts: what astonished 
most Japanese was not Tanaka's alleged 
involvement in the scandal, but the fact 
that authorities had dared actually to 
finger him. The Japanese public, after 
all. was only too aware of his failings. 
Even before his election as Premier in 
1972. Tanaka's financial wheelings and 
dealings were well known, and in 1974 
the country learned of the huge, unex¬ 
plained gap between the vast sums that 
he spent and the modest income he re¬ 
ported while Premier. Moreover, suspi¬ 
cions about a connection between 'Ta¬ 
naka and the Lockheed affair had been 
circulating ever since last February, 
when Lockheed officials testified before 
a U.S Senate subcommittee that the 
firm had sluiced $12.6 million in fees, 
commissions and bribes to Japan in or¬ 
der to promote aircraft sales there. 

Even before the Senate revelations, 
it was no secret in Japan that Tanaka 
had helped the fortunes of Lockheed 
considerably He had just become Pre¬ 
mier in mid-1972, when he flew off to a 
summit meeting in Hawaii with Pres¬ 
ident Richard Nixon. Fighting for re- 
election. Nixon had urged heavier Jap¬ 
anese purchases of American products 
to offset a serious U.S. balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit with Japan, he also had 
reason to promote the individual firm 
of Lockheed, which, with Administra¬ 
tion support, had just been saved from 
bankruptcy by a congressional bailout. 

Longtime Crony. In any event, 
Japan's National Defense Council— 
chaired by Tanaka—decided that Oc¬ 
tober to abandon plans for developing 
a Japanese-produced antisubmarine pa¬ 
trol aircraft, and chose instead to study 
Lockheed's P-3C Orion. That same 
month. All Nippon Airways (A N.A.), 
Japan's second largest airline, dropped 
an option to buy the McDonnell-Doug- 
las DC-10 airbus, deciding to purchase 
in its place the Lockheed L-IOll Tri- 
Star. One of A.N.A.'s major stockhold¬ 
ers was and is multimillionaire Hotel- 
man Kenji Osano, a longtime Tanaka 
crony. It is unlikely that a shrewd mon- 
eyman like Tanaka would not at least 
know about payoffs in the deals 

His arrest, nonetheless, was a sen¬ 
sational departure from the usual Jap¬ 
anese scenario. Kusai mono niwa futa 
Hw suru, goes an old Japanese saying: 
put a lid on something that smells. Scan¬ 
dals in business and government have 
traditionally been settled quietly among 


OFFICIAIS SEIZING TANAKA FILES; TANAKA ENTERING PROSECUTOR'S OFFICE 




HOTEIMAN OSANO FORMER MARUBENI EXECUTIVES (LEFT TO RIGHT) HIYAMA, OKUBO, "PEANUTS" ITOH ANA'S WAX ASA 

In a labyrinthine, internecine world, trouble from an "intentional outsider" who chose to test his staying powei. 


colleagues, lest duty linen offend the 
public. A previous postwar administra¬ 
tion had brazenly short-circuited an in¬ 
vestigation that got too close to the top; 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida in 1954 halt¬ 
ed an inquiry into a shipbuilding scan¬ 
dal that was about to culminate in the 
arrest of one of his Cabinet ministers, 
as well as Eisaku Sato, then L D.P. sec¬ 
retary-general. who went on to become 
Premier himself Perhaps cynically, but 
with some justification, many Japanese 
believed that the Lockheed investigation 
would stop short of reaching the high¬ 
est ranks. 

Code Name*. Just how and why 
the prosecutors went straight to the top 
to nab Tanaka is still uncertain, but their 
tenacity in pursuing the case has never 
been in question They have been pa¬ 
tiently amassing their evidence shred by 
shred since the February revelations. 
First came the indictment in March (for 
tax evasion and currency violations) of 
Yoshio Kodama, an unregeneiate mili¬ 
tarist. right-wing bankroller and some¬ 
time assiKiate of Japan's underworld, 
who allegedly received $7 million from 
Lockheed for his work in the firm’s be¬ 
half In the past several months have 
come more rounds of ai rests and indict¬ 
ments The total to date 16, including 
Tanaka and his private secretary, To- 
shio Enomoto, who was arrested only 
hours after his boss on the same charges. 
Among the others are six top-ranking 
A.N.A. executives, including former 
President Tokuji Wakasa, and six Maru¬ 
beni employees, including former Chair¬ 
man Hiro Hiyama, former Managing 
Director Toshiharu Okubo, and Hiroshi 
Itoh, a former executive director It was 
Itoh who signed the now notorious re¬ 
ceipts for “peanuts" and "pieces"—code 
names for large units of cash transmitted 
by Lockheed 

Three factors have been key contrib¬ 
utors to the prosecutors' success One is 
the Japanese attitude toward self-in- 
crimination Article 38 of Japan's post- 
. war constitution, actually a transplant 
-., '^the U5. Constitution’s Fifth Amend- 
provides that “no person shall be 
' tatify against himself." 

/IpfejB.'^nlrast to t te; it^ mon U.S, 


practice of taking the Fifth, notes 
Seiichi Yoshikawa. an expert on U S 
and Japanese legal systems, "few in Ja¬ 
pan would take shelter behind Article 
38 " Questioning a suspect thus turns up 
incriminating answers much more of¬ 
ten than It docs in the U.S In Tanaka's 
case, for example. Justice Ministry of¬ 
ficials indicated that he admitted receiv¬ 
ing the money—though without ex¬ 
plaining its purpose 

A second important factor has been 
the unusually independent position of 
the prosecutor in the Japanese legal sys¬ 
tem. Though a Premier can indeed 
"frown on" an embarrassing Judicial 
proceeding and thus squelch it, that is a 
rare occurrence The last known in¬ 
stance IS the 1954 shipbuilding case, and 
even then, the Justice Minister who in¬ 
tervened felt compelled to resign Pub¬ 
lic prosecutors, who number about 2,000 
across Japan, have the power to be frus- 
tratingly oblivious to influence They 
can conduct their own investigations in¬ 
dependent of police, as they have done 
with devastating results in the Lockheed 
case In criminal cases, they alone can 
indict. At the same time, incriminating 
evidence against top politicians has been 
extremely difficult to unearth In the 
L(x:kheed investigation it had to come 
from the U S.. and getting it took Miki's 
intervention. 

The evidence from the U S was cru¬ 
cial Last spring, pressing the U.S for 
the evidence obtained in Senate hear¬ 
ing and other investigations. Premier 
Miki agreed to two conditions that fel¬ 
low politicians roundly criticized at the 
time. Transfer of evidence, the agree¬ 
ment stipulated, would be only between 
law enforcement agencies, and no 
names could be made public unless the 
evidence warranted judicial action As 
it turned out, the conditions were re¬ 
markably helpful: they prevented a cir¬ 
cus, of accusation and recrimination in 
the Diet and allowed the prosecutors to 
proceed quietly with their case. 

The key evidence that led to the ar¬ 
rest of Marubeni executives and. ulti¬ 
mately. Tanaka, according to a senior 
Japanese official, was a thick batch of 
findings from U.S. Securities and Ex¬ 


change Commission investigators. The 
names of Itoh, Hiyama and Tanaka, 
said the official, were everywhere in the 
papers. Then, after his driver was ar¬ 
rested for falsifying mileage and desti¬ 
nation records of a company limousine, 
Hiyama began to talk, apparently add¬ 
ing to the evidence against Tanaka. 

What was Premier Miki's role in Ta¬ 
naka's disgrace"* Leaders of the Liberal 
Democrats seemed uncertain as to how 
deeply the Premier had involved him¬ 
self in the case, as many took a cau¬ 
tious neutral position in the wake of 
fanaka’s fall In the labyrinthine, in¬ 
ternecine world of the L D.P , Miki has 
long been an exasperating enigma In 
December 1974 he came to power as a 
compromise candidate, the choice of Et- 
susaburo Shiina. a wily old pol and 
LDP kingmaker, who viewed Miki as 
a caretaker Premier after the resignation 
of Tanaka, Last May, however, Shiina 
found Miki more permanent than he 
wished when the power broker tried to 
oust his former protege as Premier and 
party leader. The ouster attempt back¬ 
fired. instead of bringing about Miki's 
fall, Shiina's action precipitated his own 
swift decline as a party elder 

Valuable Properties. A Oietman 
since 1937, Miki has been, as William 
Forbis puts It in his bcxik Japan Todqy. 
an "intentional outsider." Almost alone 
in the legislature, he opposed war with 
the U .S. in 1941. He leads his own small 
but sturdy faction among the groups that 
make up the L D.P., a unit that he char¬ 
acterizes as "progressive conservative." 
No stranger to money, Miki owns a 
$400,000 home and other valuable prop¬ 
erties, but he is still known as Mr. Clean 
amid the kuroi k/ri—black mist of po¬ 
litical corruption—that shrouds others 
in high places. 

His tenure as Premier has not been 
remarkable; his promised party reform 
and antitrust legislation have been 
blocked by right-wingers. The Lewkheed 
investigation thus became the political 
battlefield on which Miki chose to test 
his staying power. Moreover, there is 
reason to doubt that he could have 
stopped the prosecutors had he wanted 
to. Despite its cynicism, th{e Japanese 
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' pu^ would probably not have stom*^ 
ached the sort of dbstruction of justice 
that Yoshida got away wiUi in 19M. 

The L.D.P. hierarchy cannot contin¬ 
ue to hedge its political bets for long, 
however. By law, Miki must call general 
elections by December of this year. 
Much will depend on the realignment 
—or perhaps even the dissolution—of 
the disparate factions under the broad 
umbrella of the L.D.P., which ranks as 
one of the least cohesive ruling parties in 
the world. Money is the lubricant of the 
groups: the man who leads a faction is he 
who can attract heavy funding from Jap¬ 
anese business. Ideology is a factor im¬ 
portant in voting on issues, but not in 
forging alliances: thus Takeo Fukuda's 
right-wing faction, a strong supporter of 
Taiwan and South Korea, was until a 
week ago allied with Miki's progressives, 
who favor improved relations with 
North Korea and the People’s Republic 
of China Opportunities for power serve 
as the political glue in such deals- Fuku- 
da is Miki’s Deputy Premier 

Musical Choirs. In the wake of Ta¬ 
naka’s arrest, the L D.P’s five major fac¬ 
tions seem set for a new round of mu¬ 
sical chairs The “mainstream” factions 
—those supporting the current Premier 
—have shrunk to two. Miki’s own group 
and that of the ideologically flexible Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone, 58, the flamboyant 
L.D.P secretary-general The fence-sit¬ 
ting “neutrals” have grown Fukuda has 
moved his followers there, waiting to see 
whether it is time to make yet another 
bid for the premiership Masayoshi Ohi- 
ra, 65. the shrewd, owlish Finance Min¬ 
ister whose faction was just days ago al¬ 
lied with Tanaka’s, has also led his 
colleagues to opportunistic neutrality 
Shiina’s small coterie remains neutral 
for the same reason Tanaka’s once- 
powerful faction is a headless horseman 
His protdgd, Eiichi Nishimura; has 
emerged as temporary leader, but many 
members of the faction seem to be look¬ 
ing for other roosts. For the time being, 
no one will have them. 

The Tanaka crisis could weaken 
—or even destroy—the faction system in 
the L.D.P., a development that Miki in¬ 
deed has favored as necessary to the par¬ 
ty’s reform. He is not alone On the right, 
cutting across several groups, is a sort of 
Japanese John Birch Society called Sci- 
rankai—the "Blue Storm Association." 
Though its members, right-wing junior 
Dietmen, hardly share the progressive 
enthusiasms of Miki’s group, they do 
share his interest in eliminating faction¬ 
alism in the party—as well as its oppres¬ 
sive seniority system. 

Whether or not the public is im¬ 
pressed with Miki's housecleaning ef¬ 
forts in the Lockheed scandal, the Lib¬ 
eral Democrats may Well survive this 
year’s elections with their power in the 
Diet substantially intact. The four oppo¬ 
sition parties—Socialists, Communists, 
Komeito and Democratic Socialists 
—^totally faihsd to exjpl^it the crisis., 
ithe 1 


nists excluded themselves) even man 
aged to alienate some of their constitu¬ 
ents by an ill-advised boycott of the Ehet, 
hoping to bring down the Miki govern¬ 
ment. Ideological differences among the 
four parties have consistently prevented 
any serious coalition that would chal¬ 
lenge the Liberal Democrats for power. 

Whether Miki or another leader will 
take the L D.P. into the elections is an 
urgent issue in the party right now I’he 
collapse of the powerful Tanaka faction 
leaves the field clear for a single can¬ 
didate to emerge as an alternative to 
Miki, most likely his deputy Fukuda, 
who has been aiming for the premier¬ 
ship ever since he joined the Diet in 
1953. Yet Miki, currently riding high in 
public favor, shows no inclination to step 
down, and he might well exploit that 


the resignation of the entire Cabinet 
Japanese politics, in any case, will 
never be the same affer the fall of Ka- 
kuei Tanaka. The sort of spendthrift 
campaign that Tanaka conducted in 
1972—an estimated $34 million was 
spent, the same amount as U.S. Repub¬ 
licans spent on the 1968 Nixon election 
—will probably never occur again. For 
one thing, stiff political contribution 
laws enacted in Japan last year may 
finally and firmly be enforced, limiting 
corporate contributions to 100 million 
yen ($340,000) to any one political par¬ 
ty and 1.5 million yen ($5,000) to any 
single politician. Beyond that, the mood 
in Japan seems to have changed with 
the Lockheed revelations. “Lockheed is 
a catalyst for a situation that has been 
developing for years.” says Political 



public support to lead his party into the 
elections. 

The major uncertainty is just how 
any further arrests in the Lockheed case 
might affect the party. As Miki himself 
has warned, the shocks may be far from 
over. One theory circulating in Tokyo 
last week suggested that a Cabinet mem¬ 
ber is a good prospect for arrest in the 
Lockheed case. If that is true, the deci¬ 
sion to nab Tanaka first could have been 
more politically inspired than il first ap¬ 
peared. In the wake of Tanaka’s arrest, 
after all, the peccadilloes of a run-of-the- 
mill Cabinet figure might cause only a 
minor stir. Still, more prominent names 
are being mentioned as possible targets 
for the prosecutors, among them Hotel- 
man Osano, who is thought to have been 
closdly involved in the j972 Nixon-Ta- 
naka talks in Hawaii. Another vulner¬ 
able figu^, according to Tokyo political 
observers,isftjki ah4.LD.P. Secre- 

An 


Scientist Masataka Kohsaka of Kyoto 
University. “It’s been 30 years since the 
postwar order was established. That or¬ 
der IS in bad shape. There has been too 
much money in Japanese politics.” 

That is not to say that money will po¬ 
litely vanish from Japanese politics 
overnight. There may be a “deepening of 
moral values” in Japan, as Tokyo Psy¬ 
chologist Kazuo Shimada calls it, but 
there are also the grim facts of political 
life. “A Diet member will have to spend, 
on the average, $16,000 a month to keep 
his constituency happy,” points out Tent 
Manufacturer Ryutaro Nomura. “But 
the total of his salary and allowances 
stands at around $3,300.” That sort of in¬ 
congruity will have to be straightened 
out before money and politics achieve a 
more successful separation in Japan But 
now it appears that many Japanese want 
such a change. That alone is a step 
forward for the democratic process, and 
democracy has rarely been granted 
TOuch mowJten-oiJC,^ at a time. 







The Rise and Fall 

The spartan cell is no different from 
that of any ordinary inmate at the To¬ 
kyo House of Detention. It is a bare 6- 
ft. by 9-ft. concrete cell minimally ap¬ 
pointed with two tatami mats, a small 
collapsible table and a toilet. For for¬ 
mer Premier Kakuei Tanaka, 58, these 
austere quarters are an abrupt and un¬ 
welcome change from the exquisitely 
landscaped 25-room home across town 
where he lived until his arrest last week. 
Yet the Tokyo House of Detention is 
not wholly unfamiliar to “Kaku-san,” 
the diminutive by which the Japanese 
once affectionately knew him Twenty- 
eight years ago. he spent three weeks 
there on charges stemming from a coal- 
industry bribe scandal. His return to the 
prison in disgrace brought to a full and 
tragic circle the most extraordinary po¬ 
litical career in postwar Japan 

Tanaka's was a career built on what 
the Japanese call kinken —money pow¬ 
er, meaning jobs, public contracts and 
very often raw cash liberally applied to 
advance political aims Enterprising, 
ambitious and eventually rich, he doled 
out mountains of yen to fellow mem¬ 
bers of the ruling Liberal Democratic 
Party in a brilliantly successful effort to 
rise to power. In a way. his methods were 
understandable. Money had always 
played an important role in Japanese 
politics, and Tanaka, a prxsr horse trad¬ 
er's son who tacked the prestige edu¬ 
cation and family connections usually 
necessary fora big-time political career, 
needed it more than most The prob¬ 
lem was that he used his office not sim¬ 
ply to attract contributions but also to 
pile up profits—in a way that, even for 
Japan, was excessive. When, in the past 
few years, the recession at home and 
the example of Watergate abroad made 
the Japanese public more sensitive to 
governmental morality, Tanaka s down¬ 
fall was ensured. 

A native of a sleepy town in Nii¬ 
gata prefecture on the west coast of Hon¬ 
shu. Kaku-san fought problems from the 
start. A stammerer, he discovered that 
he could talk clearly to his dog. then 
spent hours on end with the mutt in the 
countryside perfecting the aggressive, 
rapid-fire delivery that later marked his 
political speeches. Young Tanaka went 
off to Tokyo at the age of 15 with only 
a grade school education and less than 
three dollars in his pocket Working as 
a messenger boy and at other odd Jobs, 
Tanaka pushed himself through a con¬ 
struction course at night school; by the 
time he was 19. the brainy, cocky teen¬ 
ager owned a thriving contracting busi¬ 
ness. Military service internipted brief¬ 
ly, but Tanaka was invalided home from 
the cavalry in Manchuria and carved 
out a career as a wartime entrepreneur. 
Before tlie end of World War II, he tlras 
handling^fSZO milfiba'Cftdh^t fqf jiu],! 


of Kaku-San 

itary facilities for the Japanese army in 
Korea. In 1947 he became a member of 
the Diet by bankrolling his way through 
a lower-house election. 

The next year, Tanaka made his first 
tnp to the Tokyo House of Detention. 
Acquitted in higher court of the bribery 
charges against him. he soon continued 
his fast rise—to Postal Minister. Finance 
Minister and, at 54, the youngest Pre¬ 
mier in postwar Japanese history. 

• 

At the time, Tanaka's folksy ways 
and humble origins appealed to the Jap¬ 
anese press and public alike. Earthy in 
speech and impatient in manner (the 
Japanese, he once said, “must learn the 
art of coming to the point as fast as pos¬ 
sible”). he built up a can-do. populist 
image that made him one of the coun¬ 
try's most successful vote getters. In a 
five-day trip to Peking just after he be¬ 
came Premier, Tanaka ended 35 years 
of hostility between China and Japan 
by re-establishing diplomatic relations, 
at the same time, he preserved econom¬ 
ic and cultural ties with Taiwan The 
China rapprochement, together with fa¬ 
vorable negotiations for Japanese ex¬ 
ports in the U S. and Europe, won Ta¬ 
naka a popularity rating of 62^(—the 
highest of any postwar Premier 

But though popular and admired. 
Kaku-san was never able to free himself 
from the whiff of financial scandal that 
always seemed to trail in his wake Typ¬ 
ical was the Shinano-Gawa riverbed 
case of 1962. when a nameless company 
bought an abandoned tract of dry land in 
the Shinano River, then later on made a 
killing when the government revealed 
railroad and highway projects that 
caused land prices to skyrocket. The 
company turned out to have a former 
secretary of Tanaka's on its board of di¬ 
rectors Though accused repeatedly of 
corruption, Tanaka until last week al¬ 
ways managed to avoid legal action 
—even when his shady dealings burst 
into headlines. But in November 1974, 
an expose of his kinken record in a Jap¬ 
anese magazine, describing dummy cor¬ 
porations, secret bank accounts and 
false tax statements, triggered a popular 
outcry and a revolt in his party that soon 
forced him from office. 

“1 have no school or financial ties 
to speak of," Tanaka once said, explain¬ 
ing his meteoric political rise. “In the 
end, I knew all along that I had no 
choice but to rely on myself and my pow¬ 
er." Unfortunately, for him. power also 
meant money; and in a Japan now 
searching for a new government moral¬ 
ity, his extravagant exploitation of kin¬ 
ken became intolerable. *T feel sorry for 
him,” observes Professor Kiyoaki Tsqji 
of Tokyo's International Christian Uni¬ 
versity. persisted in confusing busi¬ 
ness with Clitics and ruined himself” 

-v 






Taking the Measure of Helsinki 


Amid glowing pledges to promote 
“better relations among nations." 35 
heads of government* gathered in the 
capital of Finland one year ago this week 
to sign a document that a small army 
of negotiators had taken two years to 
prepare. Today the vaunted Helsinki 
agreement remains what it was from the 
start more ceremony than substance. 
There has been set little improvement 
in East-West relations that can be cred¬ 
ited to the accord that the spirit of Hel¬ 
sinki has become increasingly dispirited. 

The anniversary is being observed 
enthusiastically enough in the Soviet 
Union, which is celebrating the occa¬ 
sion with special television programs, 
endless newspaper articles and the pub¬ 
lication of a book. After all. the Rus¬ 
sians were the original sponsors of Hel¬ 
sinki. and their dominance of Eastern 
Europe and the Baltic states, a fact for 
more than a generation, was legitimized 
by the accord. This kind of quasi-jurid- 
ical sanction had long been a major goal 
of Kremlin foreign policy. 

Unfounded Fears. In the West, 
and most notably the U.S.. where Pres¬ 
ident Ford has banned the word detente 
from his political year lexicon, the an¬ 
niversary is being all but ignored. One 
reason is that some of NATO's initial hes¬ 
itations have been justified: the gains of 
Communists in Southern Europe are 
partly attributable to the post-Helsinki 
mood, in which the threat of interna¬ 
tional Communism has appeared to be 
further diminished Yet the West's main 
fear, that a Helsinki-inspired euphoria 
would lead to sharp cutbacks in defense 
spending by NATO nations, seems so far 
to have been unfounded. 

In return for the West's ratification 
of Soviet post-1943 territorial gains. 

'R^Mentins every European state (except Al¬ 
bania). a* wellas the U.S. and Canada. 


Moscow and its allies had to pledge, 
among other things, increased East- 
West cultural and human contacts. Cul¬ 
tural exchanges have indeed burgeoned, 
as measured by the rising East-West 
traffic in groups involved in sports, art 
and other fields, and tourism within the 
Soviet Union is being expanded But 
Western scorekeepers fault the Soviets 
in other areas, notably human rights, in¬ 
cluding the treatment of {xilitical dis¬ 
sidents and would-be emigrants Al¬ 
though the Kremlin has cut the price of 
emigration visas by one-fourth, to 300 
rubles ($405). and allowed some dissi¬ 
dents and relatives of those outside to 
emigrate, people who apply for the vi¬ 
sas are usually penalized immediately by 
a loss of their jobs. 

After a period of petulance over crit¬ 
icism of its record on human rights. Mos¬ 
cow early this year switched to a pol¬ 
icy of visible compliance with Helsinki 
through what are known in diplomatic 
parlance as "small steps." such as eased 
travel restrictions on foreign newsmen 
and inviting Western observers to So¬ 
viet military exercises. More recently, 
the Soviets have been marking time 
on new Helsinki initiatives of their own. 
while rapping Radio Liberty and Ra¬ 
dio Free Europe, which broadcast into 
Russia and Eastern Europe, and Wash¬ 
ington's public opposition to Communist 
panicipation in Western European gov¬ 
ernments, as violations of the Helsinki 
pledge of noninterference in other coun¬ 
tries' affairs. Another complaint: the 
difficulty European Communists have 
in visiting the U.S. Concedes one U.S. 
official: "Our self-righteous position is 
not as credible as we'd like to think." 

That refiepts what many regard as 
the Helsinki accord's main value; as a 
yardstick for meai^uring ^t-West re¬ 
lations, and thus part of thesprocess of te- 


fining them. The accord's clearest fail¬ 
ing has been its inability to bring East 
and West any closer to reducing or lim¬ 
iting their levels of armaments. The 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, forex- 
ample. have been almost completely 
deadlocked since President Gerald Fm'd 
and Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev 
met at Vladivostock in November 1974. 
There also has been little progress in 
the three-year-old Mutual and Glanced 
Force R^uctions (MBFR) talks in Vi¬ 
enna between the twelve NATO natioas 
and the seven Warsaw Pact states. It 
has been the dual aim of the NATO ne¬ 
gotiators to reduce the number of troopb 
based in Central Europe and create par¬ 
ity between East and West in thM 
gion. But even as Ule liWR talks Wit ' 
been in session, there has been a builti-' 
up of armed forces in that area—almost 
all by the Soviets. 

In what some observers view at a 
sign of progress, Moscow for the ISim 
time reveal^ the pact’s force levds in 
Central Europe: 965.000, v. 977,000 for 
NATO. This means that parity already 
exists. NATO experts, however, question 
the Soviet figures and reckon that the 
pact really stations some 1,125,000 
troops in that region. Until both sides 
agree on how large the pact's forces 
are, there may be little progress with 
MBFR. 

Moscow may be tempted to make 
some concessions soon, in order to show 
progress in arms limitation in time for 
next June's Belgrade conference, at 
which the first two years' experience of 
the Helsinki accord is to be assessed. 
Unless there is progress on salt or MBFR 
and an igiprovement in Soviet treatment 
of human-eights cases, it is likely, as a 
West German official predicts, that the 
"tome of tiw Belgrade meeting is nm ^ 






ITALY 

Communists at the Back Door 


Italy last week braced itself for yet 
another government, a new Premier 
—and a political experiment that made 
some Italians and their Western dem¬ 
ocratic friends a little nervous. The gov¬ 
ernment was a monocolore, or one-party 
Christian Democratic Cabinet, led by 
Giulio Andreotti, 57, a cool and ana¬ 
lytical Roman who in two previous tours 
has been one of Italy’s more effective 
Premiers. In order to form a minority 
government in the face of increased 
Communist strength following the June 
elections, Andreotti agreed to a parlia¬ 
mentary coalition in which Communists 
will be able to wield considerable veto 
power while remaining outside the gov¬ 
ernment. “Andreotti believes collabora¬ 
tion in Parliament with the Communists 
is an experiment," explained a none too 
eager Christian Democratic colleague. 
‘“It’s never worked anywhere else in the 
world." 

On Warning. Whether the exper¬ 
iment would work in Italy was also un¬ 
certain; but like an untested drug on a 
moribund patient, it seemed no worse 
than the alternative. The election was 
another Italian standoff. The Christian 
Democrats, with 39% of the vote, did 
not emerge with sufficient strength to 
govern alone; the Communists, with 
34%, fell short of what they needed to 
command a formal role in the govern¬ 
ment. The Christian Democrats were 
unwilling to share power formally with 
the Communists. They were also on 
warning not to by Western allies, who 
at an economic summit in Puerto Rico 
in June agreed to withhold aid to Italy 
if Communists entered the government 
Scratching for alternatives, the Chris- 
^n Democrats considered another cen- 
|cter-lefl coalitidn, but that was dashed 
/ when the Socialists, >vho got a poor 10% 


of the June vote, refused to join. 

Stymied, Andreotti and Christian 
Democratic Party Secretary Benigno 
Zaccagnini decided to acknowledge 
shifts of power in Parliament, where 
Communist strength after the election 
nearly equalled the Christian Demo¬ 
crats’. Veteran Communist Deputy Pie¬ 
tro Ingrao, 61, in an agreement between 
parties, was named president of the 
Chamber of Deputies And last week the 
Communists for the first time were 
awarded seven of 26 parliamentary com¬ 
mittee chairmanships, including key 
posts in economic and fiscal areas. In re¬ 
turn, the Communists were expected to 
allow Andreotti to install his govern¬ 
ment this week by abstaining rather 
than voting against him when he sub¬ 
mits his monocolore Cabinet to the Sen¬ 
ate for a vote of confidence. 

The Communists are likely to use 
their new power effectively. They have 
already indicated that they will seek leg¬ 
islation to crack down on tax evaders 
and people who spirit money out of the 
country. They also want more law and 
order, better pay for police, more schools 
and hospitals and a sharp cutback on 
the sottogoverno, the maze of inefficient 
governmental agencies. 

Andreotti can accept most of the 
Communist proposals, although Zaccag¬ 
nini warned Christian Democratic lead¬ 
ers last week ‘“to avoid the danger that 
the parliamentary vote will constitute in 
fact that majority which we excluded 
on a political plane " Bluntly, that meant 
they had to watch against the Commu¬ 
nists grabbing command of the lawmak¬ 
ing process and slipping into the gov¬ 
ernment via the parliamentary back 
door, a danger that Washington observ¬ 
ers last week pessimistically considered 
very real. 


UOANOA 

Gas War 

After days of dark hints that he 
might launch an attack across his bor¬ 
der with Kenya, Uganda's dictator Idi 
Amin Dada suddenly announced that 
he would not invade "one inch” of his 
neighbor's territory. For once there was 
reason to believe him. With upwards of 
300 Uganda-bound fuel trucks stopped 
in Kenya. Amin’s country was rapidly 
running out of gas. Streets in Kampala 
emptied of auto traffic as the regime 
slapped a ban on driving by private mo¬ 
torists; Amin fought back the only way 
he could—by cutting off the electric 
power supplied by Uganda to parts of 
western Kenya. 

The trouble began last February, 
when Amin claimed a large chunk of 
Kenyan territory and made veiled 
threats to take it by force. Then came 
the raid on Entebbe in July, when Ken¬ 
ya added to Amin's ire by allowing Is¬ 
rael to refuel its planes in Nairobi. After 
several hundred Kenyans living in 
Uganda were reported murdered in re¬ 
taliation, Kenyan border guards began 
halting the fuel trucks. Amin last week 
appealed to the United Nations and the 
Organization of African Unity for aid 
to counter the blockade, which he 
warned "may force Uganda to resort to 
desperate action.” 


KENYAN REFUGEES FLEEING UGANDA 






Amin fiu:ed presnires from another 
direction last week as Britain took the 
unprecedented action of breaking dip¬ 
lomatic ties with its former, African pro¬ 
tectorate. Relations had been strained 
since 1972, when Amin drove out thou¬ 
sands of Asians from Uganda. After 
Amin failed to explain the apparent 
murder of one of the Entebbe hostages, 
Mrs. Dora Bloch, a British-lsraeli cit¬ 
izen, and then expelled two British dip¬ 
lomats, Whitehall decided on the break. 
It was a costly move for Britain; Amin 
relinquished responsibility for compen¬ 
sating British firms and individuals for 
some S4S0 million in assets seized by 
his regime. 

Was London acting in collusion with 
Nairobi to invite Amin’s overthrow? No, 
said British officials, pointing out that if 
Amin were toppled now even more ex¬ 
tremist soldiers would probably take 
over, and Uganda could be plunged into 
another bloodletting Nevertheless, giv¬ 
en the way matters have been going in 
Uganda, a coup cannot be ruled out. 


MIDDLE EAST 

Waiting for a 
Lebanese Godot 

So involved has Lebanon’s civil war 
become after 15 months that the latest 
cease-fire, announced last week, is not 
even between Lebanese Rather, Syria 
and the Palestine Liberation Organi/a- 
tion, each battling in support of oppos¬ 
ing local forces, agreed to stop fighting 
Their agreement was tenuous, especially 
since it very obviously favored the 
stronger Syrians. 

Timk Jerusalem Bureau Chief Don¬ 
ald Neff, supplementing his contacts in 
Israel with interviews in Washington, 
cabled this Middle East estimate 

All the warring parlies—the Pales¬ 
tinians, the Arab Moslems and Chris¬ 
tians. the Syrians—remain too strong 
and see the stakes too high to end the 
struggle soon, fop diplomats expect no 
significant changes in the Middle East 
in the near future. Progress is stalled not 
because of the U.S. elections (for once) 
but because of the turmoil in the Arab 
world over Lebanon. Before the civil 
war, there seemed a chance, however 
slight, that Henry Kissinger could fol¬ 
low up last September’s successful Sinai 
interim agreement between Israel and 
Egypt with a peace-seeking shuttle be¬ 
tween Israel and Syria. But when Leb¬ 
anon blew up, so did opportunities for 
further step-by-step diplomacy. 

For better or worse, Kissinger’s di¬ 
plomacy since the 1973 war has left 
the Soviet Union with little influence 
in Egypt. Even Moscow’s strong po¬ 
sition in Syria is waning because the So¬ 
viets have sided increasingly with the 
more radical Palestinians and leftists 
against Damascus. Says a U,S. offi- 

m 
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cial “Russia is out of the picture ’’ 

But so, in a way, is the U.S. While 
Washington waits for a Lebanese solu¬ 
tion to arrive, like some Arabic Godot, 
it cannot use its unique position to bro¬ 
ker peace Jerusalem is in no mood to ne¬ 
gotiate now. with the Syrians trying to 
snap a leash in Lebanon on Israel's old 
enemies, the Palestinians Initially. Je¬ 
rusalem worried that Syria would use 
Its involvement in Lebanon as a pre¬ 
text to take over the country or to launch 
a surprise attack against Israel But last 
spring, after Syria gave private assur¬ 
ances to the U.S. that its intervention- 
in Lebanon was not aimed at Israel. Je¬ 
rusalem relaxed and began to enjoy the 
situation. Israeli officials now quietly ap¬ 
plaud Syrian President Hafez Assad’s 
aims in Lebanon as modest and con¬ 
structive; a year ago he was routinely de¬ 
scribed in Israel as a fanatical foe 

Losing Strength. In recent months, 
Syria's 15,000 troops in Lebanon have 
helped bring the P L O.— Moslems 
largely, but not completely—under con¬ 
trol. Libya has desperately tried to help 
the Palestinians, pouring as much as $50 
million into P.L.O coffers in one month. 
Iraq and Egypt have given verbal sup¬ 
port to the b^ieged leftists, but few arms 
have been getting through because of a 
Syrian naval blockade that is occasion¬ 
ally supported by Israeli ships. So weak 
has the P.L.O. now become that when 
the U.S. admitted that it had direct con¬ 
tacts with the P.L.O. (in order to secure 
the safely of Americans being evacuated 
from Beirut as well as the protection of 
the 15 embassy staff members remaining 
in the city), Jerusalem baiely cared. Said 
an Israeli official; “We think it unlikely 
that the U.S. is going to give official rec¬ 
ognition to an organization that is be¬ 
coming less and less important.’’ 

If Syria has its way and achieves real 
control over the Palestinians, the pros¬ 
pects for a settlement between Israel and 
the Arabs could improve dramatically; 

^ The long-stalled Geneva talks 



CHRISTIAN SOLDIER TAKING PRISONER 

A region adrifi. 


could be resumed without the stumbling 
block of the P.L.O.’s presence, which Is¬ 
rael adamantly opposes 

► King Hussein of Jordan could 
again be free to represent the occupied 
West Bank, in place of the P.L O., thus 
making possible a West Bank-Jordani- 
an confederation or an independent 
West Bank governed by local leaders 
—solutions that are acceptable to Israel. 

► Finally. Syria’s victory in Leba¬ 
non could make Assad more moderate, 
yet strong enough among his Arab crit¬ 
ics to agree to a settlement with Israel. 

All this may be wishful thinking on 
the part of Jerusalem and Washington. 
Certainly much could happen that 
would suddenly bring greater dangers to 
the region. Assad could be deposed, and 
the Palestinians could begin winning, 
though both events seem unlikely npw. 
in the Middle East, the unexpected 
—like Syrians fighting Palestinians—is 
routine. By that somber measure, the re- 
giem has never been more normal. 




AMERICAN NOTES 

Th« R0vival Spirit 

In what seemed the frantic secular¬ 
ism of the ^Os, God's obituary was reg- 
idarly published. But even then, God 
was never in extremis. According to a 
Oallup poll, which was examined last 
week by both clerics and politicians, 
Americans today display an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of religious faith—the high¬ 
est among industrialized nations in the 
world. An overwhelming 94% of Amer¬ 
icans say they believe in God, and 69% 
believe in life after death. Meanwhile, 
other advanced nations—notably Ja¬ 
pan, France, West Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries—are rapidly 
growing more skeptical, 


mantically opulent, pointing away from 
unisex or any parody of male dress. 
Maybe women feel sufficiently liberated 
by now to allow themselves frankly 
■‘feminine” dress. But are women ready 
for such high costume—and would they 
feel comfortable in such operatic garb? 
At any rate. Saint Laurent seems to have 
decre^ a turn away from politics (wom¬ 
en a few years ago were wearing army 
shirts and cartridge belts) toward a dif¬ 
ferent, Ballets Russes fantasy. The ques¬ 
tion is whether women will follow him. 

Toddler with a Gun 

Robert Bell, a security guard, went 
to visit his motl-sr’s house in South Bal¬ 
timore. He took with him his girl friend 
and her two boys, aged three and six. 


y Actually, the American levels of be- 
ij lief in God and afterlife have remained 
I feirly constant since 1948. But the 
I deep disenchantment with religion that 
I spread through the ’60s and early '708 
seems to be ending. The percentage who 
I think religion is ‘‘increasing its influence 
1 on American society ’ has climbed from 
I 14% in 1970 to 39% last year. Today, 
71% of those interviewed say they are 
members of a church or synagogue, and 
i in a typical week 40% attend services. 

The religious disposition of Amer¬ 
icans may or may not have political 
meaning. It may suggest, however, that 
anyone counting on a secularized elec¬ 
torate to be repelled by a candidate's 
evangelical faith may be disappointed. 

Modem and Yves 

‘‘Fashion,” said Baudelaire, “is a 
sublime distortion of nature, or rather a 
constantly repeated attempt to reform 
nature." It also can be a means of un- 
I derstanding civilizations The fortress of 
Victorian dress suggested much about 
the surrounding world’s customs. So did 
the loose, low-cut flapper lines of the 
'20s. the Dons Day suburban look of the 
’50s and, in the ‘60s, the brash, youthful 
miniskirts, which gave way to pantsuits 
and jeans. 

What, then, are social historians to 
make of the “revolution" that over¬ 
wrought fashion editors were declaring 
last week (see Modf.rn Living) after 
Yves Saint Laurent revealed his fall col- 
lection'^ What mysteries of the Zeitgeist 
were riding on the mannequins’ shoul¬ 
ders? Saint Laurent's muse told him 
women will now look like czarist imi¬ 
tations of gypsies, booted peasants in 
i $5,000 velvets and taflietas, long-limbed 
l^nd slightly fantastic creatures. The 
[.‘feminine mystique becomes the femi- 
' nine muzhik. 

The prices, at least, suggest an in¬ 
tuition that good times lie ahead—al- 
tho%h. of Gourats, Paris originals are 
‘ always txpetidikr The Crocks are ro- 


He also look along his 357-magnum pis¬ 
tol. He placed it in his mother's dining 
room cabinet. 

The boys found it and took it out¬ 
side in the streets to play. They had ap¬ 
parently been squabbling earlier with 
some neighborhood children. One of the 
boys waved it in a girl’s face and said, 
“I'm going to shoot you, and I'm not 
going to miss ” Then the three-year-old 
grasped the gun in both hands and point¬ 
ed it at another child on the street. Jef¬ 
fery Krauch, 6. The three-year-old's 
brother cocked the pistol. The three- 
year-old fired it into Jeffery’s chest Jef¬ 
fery stood for an instant, then fell, blood 
pouring from his wound. He was almost 
immediately dead. 

Somehow, no one will be charged 
even with negligence. Bell had a permit 
for the pistol, so a strict gun-conlrol law 
might not have mattered much. The 
question is beyond legality and illegal¬ 
ity. There are simply too many guns in 
American closets and cabinets, waiting 
to go off 

Uncrowding the Air 

For Bumper Thumper, Foxy Lady 
and all the other 5!4 million “good bud¬ 
dies" out there in CB-radio country, 
there is good news from the Federal 
Communications Commission. Starting 
Jan 1, the FCC will open 17 more chan¬ 
nels (raising the total to 40) to the tow¬ 
ering babel of the citizens, and may add 
still more in the future. New sets will 
be needed to use the added air waves, 
but for those who stick to their current 
models, traffic on the now crowded orig¬ 
inal 23 channels will probably be light¬ 
ened—for a white. 

CB industrialists foresee a big boost 
for their booming businew. But one 
manufacturer, Carl Korn, president of 
Dynascan Corp., warns that life on the 
new channels may be lonely at first; “A 
bunch of people will jump into it im¬ 
mediately and then realize there’s no one 
to talk toexcept other kooks like them.” 



PREUMNT FORD mOWNO MISSISSim DiUeATi 
Nobody was polling his log. 
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Q. What if President Ford were to 
pick a liberal Northerner as his running 
mate? 

A, "It would be a foolish mistake. 
Ford would lose the South. And a lot of 
Republicans might not work for him. " 

—Ronald Reagan in an interview 
withTiMl .July 12. 

'7 have chosen the distinguished 
United States Senator, the Honorable 
Richard Schweiker " 

—Reagan at a Los Angeles press 
conference. July 26 

It was one of the most astonishing 
and bizarre turnabouts in a campaign 
full of surprises President Ford was at 
a White House staff meeting when he 
got the tip that California's conserva¬ 
tive Reagan was about to name as his 
vice-presidential choice Pennsylvania's 
Schweiker—just about the most liberal 
of all of the party's Northern Senators 
and a man who opposes many of the 
things that Reagan supports (see box) 
Ford looked stunned, then puzzled. "1 
thought someone was pulling my leg," 
he explained later. 

As the significance of Reagan's act 
sank in, the President relaxed. He 
thought it was prompted by what he 
called “a high degree of desperation,” 
He felt, said his aides, "relieved and lib¬ 
erated '' After battling with his dogged 
challenger for eight lough and often frus¬ 
trating months, Ford could be more cer¬ 
tain than ever of a first-ballot victoiy in 
Kansas City on Aug. 18, a less bitterly 
contested convention and unexpected 
freedom in selecting his own vice-pres¬ 
idential candidate 

Ford and his strategists assessed the 
Reagan move accurately and with cau¬ 
tion. Says one insider: "We saw it as a 
dangerous gamble that Reagan would 
not have made if he were not behind 
and worried, but we sure didn't proclaim 
it the political faux pas of the century 
right away, " Indeed, the President’s 
aides expressed some sympathy for Rea- 
pn, who they concede has run a strong, 
issue-oriented campaign. "1 feel a little 
sorry for the Governor." explained a 
Ford assistant. “There was no way he 
could catch up. He had to roll the dice.” 

REASONS FOR THE GAMBLE 

Reagan's wild gamble in naming 
Schweiker was couched in lofty terms 
of unifying the party for victory in No¬ 
vember, but it was a much more naked 
move than that. His search for delegates 
had been stalled, and Ford was making 
inroads in delegations from Hawaii to 


Mississippi. So the dtiallenger made a 
bold reach to the left in hopes that he / 
might pick up some of the “soft” Ford 
delegates in such statw as Ferii^ylyania,. 
New Ypi1c'.and,:'Waj^:t;J^r¥^PM^7.'',' 
culated ri^ was thtd'Rea^^^t^uer* ’ 
vative ideologues would gnimble,' but 
finally stay with him, while moderates 
would drift away from Ford. By the end 
of a tumultuous week, it was ^ear that 
the last-gasp Reagan strategy lad failed. 
He had managed to hdng on to his most 
conservative delegates, despite their 
screams of pain. But he had not achieved 
the ultimate goal of the whole opera¬ 
tion; to shake loose wavering Ford del¬ 
egates in the Northeast, 

Schweiker worked his Pennsylvania 
delegation hard but did not produce the 
names of any new converts to Reagan. 
Instead, six previously uncommitted 
Pennsylvanians announced for Ford, 
New "york and New Jersey also stood 
behind the President by big majorities. 
The much coveted Mississippi delega¬ 
tion seemed ready to switch from Rea¬ 
gan to the President—and deliver as 
many as 30 votes that would send him 
well over the needed 1,130. 

CANDIDATE REAGAN ON HIS RANCH AFTER SELEC 


Even without igrariting Ford Missis- ^ 
sippi. Time’s delegate count at week’^ 
end gave him 1,126, Reagan 1,048 and 
,1-85 uncommitted. Oneof ^Gild’s most re- 
.fUsUchead counters projects til60 del-" ^ 
egates in Ford's bag as the convention 
opens—30 more than needed to win. He 
allows for a slippage of 15 after various 
skirmishes over procedural issues, and 
thus a “safe” margin of 15 for the Prra- ; 
ident on the first ballot 

Q uite apart from falling back in the 
hard tallying of delegates, Reagan 
has slipped badly in the conven¬ 
tion’s less tangible psychodrama. 

Both sides had considered some 40 to 
50 Ford delegates as potential Reagan- 
ites or “Trojan horses ” who, under con¬ 
vention pressures, might jump their pri¬ 
mary election traces and run with the 
Governor. But Reagan lost his ideolog¬ 
ical purity in the Schweiker selection, 
and his allure for these possible converts 
faded. Declared one such delegate in 
North Carolina, where previously there 
had been talk of circumventing the 
stale’s binding election rules: “Nobody’s 
going to break the law for Reagan now.” 

TING SCHWEIKER AS RUNNING MATE 









FROM RIGHTi CONNAllY, WIFE NELLIE, THEIR DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, SON, DAUGHTER 
Jumping onto Page One, and on the bandwagon—but a bit late. 


I Even though most unhappy Reagan ad- 

i vocates were still with him, much of the 

fire had gone out of their bellies 
I Reagan had also vastly overestimat- 

J ed the drawing power of a nationally ob- 
' scure Senator who had run well in his 
I home state but was viewed by most 
I Pennsylvania Republican leaders as toit 


much of a maverick to persuade others 
to follow him Claims a top Pennsylva¬ 
nia Republican ‘Schweiker is good at 
putting together a constituency of his 
own. but he cannot deliver things " At 
the weekly luncheon of Washington’s 
Wednesday Club, a group of 13 mod¬ 
erate and liberal Republican Senators, 


Schweiker—a r^Iar member who hal 'I 

been an outspoken critic of Reagan 
—was absent, but far from forgotten. 

Later, one club member asked Nevada's 
Paul Laxalt, who had urged Reagan to 
name Schweiker: “My God, Paul, why 
Schweiker? He's the dumbest guy in the 
Wednesday Club. He can’t deal three 
votes out of Pennsylvania.” 

A typical reaction front nonprofes¬ 
sional Republicans was that of a tele¬ 
phone company executive in Lincoln, 

Neb.: “Who the hell is this guy? Is it 
Weicker or Weickert?” Similarly con¬ 
fusing Schweiker with Connecticut’s 
Senator Lowell Weicker, a table of 
lunching Chicago businessmen won¬ 
dered why "that Watergate Senator” 
would join Reagan. 

HOW HE WAS PICKED 

The way Reagan went about tap¬ 
ping Schweiker raised further doubts 
about his capacity to take firm charge 
of the critical. decision making of the 
presidency He relied almost exclusively 
on the advice of two political aides: John 
Sears, his campaign manager, and Sen¬ 
ator Laxalt. chairman of Citi/ens for 
Reagan Reagan decided to go with 
Schweiker just 33 hours after they urged 
that he do so. 

Reagan had asked Scars and Lax¬ 
alt about two months ago to come up 
with a single recommendation for Vice 
President. Working in a highly infor¬ 
mal way among other campaign chores, 
they quickly compiled a list of nearly 


1^'M'S Mui» Bener to ao h as an untHrm 


Flying home on Air Force One from 
his encouraging visit to the Mississippi 
delegates in Jackson, President Ford re¬ 
laxed with a martini at his side and a 
pipe in his hand and talked politics with 
Time White House Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott. His thoughts. 

Q. How do you autott the impact of the 
Schweiker announcement on your own 
protpecH for nomination? 

A. We had 1,135 votes before the 
Schweiker announcement. Fm certain 
that since then our total has gone up. 
We can't be precise on how many, but I 
know it is rather significant. 

Q. Cven [Ford Contultant] Clifton White 
hat conceded that you had $ome soft del¬ 
egate*, perhap* a* many at 40 ar 50. 
Hat the Schweiker announcement hard¬ 
ened up *ome of thote toft tpott ? 

A. No doubt about it. The answer is 
yes. 

Q. Wat Senator Schweiker ever tome- 
OM foa eaatidered at a candidate for 
yaarjfwaptptdng mate? 


A. I had never had his name surface 
on my list. 

Q. Hat the oppotHion to Governor Rea¬ 
gan'* choice of Senator Schweiker in any 
way lettened the pottiblllty of your 
chooting a liberal from the Northeatt at 
your running mate? 

A. This [Schweiker] incident doesn't 
[have that elfectj. There are two basic 
criteria [for my choice! Number one, 
the person must be qualified to be Pres¬ 
ident. Number two, there has to be com¬ 
patibility with my own ideological views. 
Schweiker doesn't quite fit the formula. 

Q. In what way? 

A. For example, he endorsed the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill [making the Federal 
Government an employer of last resort], 
and he’s a co-sponsor of the Kennedy 
health program. 

Q. And tomeone with that record on 
thote ittue* would not be compatible 
with you? 

A. That’s correct. 


Q. Will you atk the FBI to invettigale 
the background of protpective running 
mate*? 

A. It IS not legal to employ the FBI for 
that purpose. So I would not do it. [At¬ 
torney General Edward Levi recently 
made such a determination.] 

Q. I* Governor Connolly"* Indictment in 
the milk tcandal In any way a liability to 
hit running with you, etpeclally In the 
face of a Democratic oppotitlon that will 
make much of morality In Government? 

A* Governor Connally was cleared by a 
jury of his peers. Very few people in this 
country have had twelve good and faith¬ 
ful jurors give them a clean bill of health. 

Q. So he'* legally cleared, but it he po¬ 
litically untainted by that trial? 

A. I think there’s very substantial ev¬ 
idence to that efiTect. 

Q. It Governor Connally'* dote atio- 
elation with former Fretident Nixon a II- 
tddUty In the face of a Democratic op- 
petition that I* already making on htue 


'^r 


«Vky itfOAiRCBt Repubiicah who mtld 
meet two main criteria; 1) help unite 
the party, and 2) have a reputation for 
not being cozy with the Washington es¬ 
tablishment. Conspicuously missing was 
the ability to lead the nation if elevated 
to the Oval Office. The choice appar¬ 
ently narrowed to William Ruckelshaus, 
the Deputy Attorney General in the 
Nixon Administration who refused to 
carry out orders to fire Watergate Spe¬ 
cial Prosecutor Archibald Cox, and 
Schweiker, whose name, Scars says, 
“kept popping up.” 

R uckelshaus was approached first by 
Sears and Laxalt. but was never 
firmly offered second place. Says 
he: “About three weeks ago, it be¬ 
came clear to me they were serious." 
Ruckelshaus told them he favored Ford, 
and only if Reagan got the nomination 
would he consider joining the Governor 
He was not approached again. 

The two Reagan operatives had set¬ 
tled on Schweiker by Friday. July 16. 
Laxalt tried to reach him in Washing¬ 
ton, but discovered he was on vacation 
He could not make contact until the fol¬ 
lowing Monday, when Schweiker re¬ 
turned his call from a pay phone in 
Ocean City, N.J. Laxalt said that he 
had something so important to discuss 
that he could not reveal it on the phone 
Schweiker agreed to meet him and Sears 
in Washington on Tuesday morning At 
a 90-minule meeting in Laxalt's office 
Sears recalls, “we told him if he was 



agreeable, we would recommend him. 
He was quite surprised, but he pulled 
himself together and he was able to be 
quite responsive." 

Schweiker recalls it more dramat¬ 
ically “It was a stunning shock. 1 was 

*ln front RichurU Jr. 9, and Knsti. 6, standing 
Lani, 15. Maicolm. 19. KyieClaire, 11. wife Claire 


numb. It crushed me down." He con¬ 
ceded that he had “some negative con¬ 
ceptions" about the offer and asked for 
time to think it over. He spent most of 
the night weighing it with his wife. 
Finally he decided to accept. Though 
he talked about wanting to help unify 
the party, it was clear that he was also 


out of what It talU "tho Nixon-ford ora" 
and Watorgato? 

A. Governor Connally will be recom¬ 
mended or not recommended strictly on 
his own merits. I’ve known him a long 
time, back when he was a Democrat ap¬ 
pointed by President Kennedy, a Dem¬ 
ocrat elected three times as Governor 
of the state of Texas, His credentials cov¬ 
er a wide spectrum. His philosophy and 
record ought not be related just to Pres¬ 
ident Nixon. We should also consider 
his record related to President Kennedy, 
to the voters of Texas. 

Q. Many poopio boUovo that tho raeo 
botwoon you and Oovornar Roagan to 
far thit yoar hat alroady badly woak- 
onod tho RopubHcan Party. Do you agroo 
with thit view? 

A. I do not. We've had a very hard 
stru^le, but if Governor Reagan had 
not been in the race, there wouldn't have 
been a President Ford contest that stim¬ 
ulated public interest. The race has 
taken a lot of time, a lot of effort, but if 
you add it all up—with the assumption 
that we will win, and we expect to win 
—think it’s been helpful. 

Q. How wlU you undo tho party? 


A. We will make very constructive ges¬ 
tures to those who voted against us. 

Q. What tort? 

A. We haven't refined that. But we’re 
certainly not going to tell them to go 
home and not participate We want 
them on the team. 

Q. Do you too any place In your next Ad- 
mlnlttratlon for Oovernor Roagan? 

A. 1 can see that possibility He could 
be a member of the Cabinet. 

Q. Jutt haw healthy It the O.O.P.? 

A. It's pretty vigorous, even though it’s 
divided. I think the divisions can be 
healed. We’ve stimulated extra adher¬ 
ents just because it’s a party of activity, 
not just a superficial coalition. 

Q. Doing Into the general election, do 
you think you will be on underdog? 

A. Definitely. And 1 think it’s much bet¬ 
ter to go in as an underdog. You know 
you have to work, do the right things 
under pressure. It’s a much better po¬ 
sition than being on top and getting 
careless. 


Q. What do you feel about Oovemer 
Reagan today? What would you tay to 
him If you had a pertonal encounter? 

A. I’d compliment him on a very ef¬ 
fective campaign and on his articulation 
of his political philosophy—and I’d 
thank him for his support in the gen¬ 
eral election. 

Q. Are you ture he't going to give you 
hit support? 

A. I certainly hope so. I promised mine 
to him. 

Q. What percentage of your time In the 
past month have you bien devoting to 
pelltlet? 

A. I would guess 10% of my working 
day is spent on politics, and 90% on pres¬ 
idential business. My working day be¬ 
gins at 6 o’clock in the morning and usu¬ 
ally runs until 7:30 at night, plus an hour 
or two after dinner. 

Q. That doesn't leave much time for pol¬ 
ities, unless polities occupies your dreamt 
and nightmares. 

A. I sleep very well. 1 just wash those 
things out of my head. 




tanfMd what atmtiit. fii^iniy was 
his only iong-riutt chiuice to be more 
than juk an^er UJ. Smator. He ex¬ 
pected criticism from friends but was 
surprised at their cries that he had be¬ 
trayed his beliefe. Their reaction on the 
first day, he says, was “shock and bit¬ 
terness. The second day, tiie bitterness 
had worn off. By the third day, the shock 
was starting to wear off.” 

With their selected candidate in 


hiuld, iaxalt and Seats moved to jpor- 
suade Reagan. “It was too sensitive to 
telephone (jovemor Reagan about,” 
Laxait explained. “We decided he 
should be told personally.” Sears flew 
to Los Angeles on Thursday night, July 
22. On Friday morning he told Reagan 
and his wife Nancy for the first time 
about the Schweiker choice. That day 
Schweiker, traveling under the alias of 
Troy Gustavson. an aide, checked into 



'"Shock, disappointment, anger, disgust, surprise and disbelief'.. .now for the bad news." 


The Road from 

A year ago, he voted with Minne¬ 
sotan Fritz Mmdale to expand the Con¬ 
gressional Budget Committee’s federal 
bwlget recommendations by S9 billion. 
Today, he is beginning to talk about “bu¬ 
reaucracies” and the “frustration” of 
i ttealing with them. His desk is littered 
'> wRh ^Mches, dug out by his stafiT, 
j, vtMh the conservative passages under¬ 
lined. Pennsylvania’s Senator Richard 
Sctailtz Schweiker, $0, has a talent for 
flfUtibility. 

Since he came to Congiw in 1960 
^ nibterban Philadelphia’s Main 
Law 13th District, Schweiker has 
eteered a left-of-center course that has 
helpod make him one of the state’s big- 

Riepubhcan «ote-getters. So atten¬ 
tive has he been to hh labor constit¬ 
uents that the An.-C10's political action 
group, COPE, awards Schweiker a 100% 
rating and made him the first Pennsyl¬ 
vania Republican Senator to win its en¬ 
dorsement for re-election (in 1974). 
Among other things, he voted to repeal 
Section 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
the right-to-work provision that allows 
states to outlaw the closed shop. He was 
, a co-sponsor of the origina} Humphrey- 
Hawldns Bill, which would have com¬ 
mitted the Government to take poten¬ 
tially inflationary budgetary steps to 
achieve fdfl employment. The liberal 
: Americans fdfjT^ocratic Action gives 
__- 


Slippery Rock 

him an 89% rating, the same as ADA 
President George McGovern, who wry¬ 
ly oflered last week to take Schweiker 
aboard as his vice president. 

Schweiker, a founding member of 
the Senate's Wednesday Club of liberal 
and moderate Republicans, supported 
Medicare and federal rent subsidtes. He 
was one of the earliest Republican 
doves. He voted against the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration on the ABM and on the Su¬ 
preme Court nominations of G. Harrold 
Carswell and Clement Haynsworth. 
Schweiker also vmed to override every 
one of Nixon’s 14 vetoes. For such be¬ 
havior, he earned a place on Nixon's en¬ 
emies list. Only cm the issues of abor¬ 
tion, gun control and busing—all of 
which he oppose—has Schweiker de¬ 
viated from the liberal canon. A student 
of the John Kennedy assassination, 
Schweiker embarrassed himself last Oc¬ 
tober by impetuously calling previous in¬ 
vestigations of the murder “a coverup” 
and predicting that the Warren Com¬ 
mission Report would collapse “like a 
house of cards.” 

Son of a tile manufacturer, Schwei- 
ker grew up in the tiny southeastern 
Pennsylvania town of Worcester. His 
family is Pennsylvania Dutch and be¬ 
longs to the small [2,600 members) Cen¬ 
tral Schwenkfelder Church, a Protestant 
sect with origins in Silesia. At 17, he en- 


the BinMy V^ilDlpe 
geles. He was told by SeBntomaet1ua!!c.,'£‘'f 
gan on Saturday at noon. He stiait a ' 
restless night. 

Even though Rea^n had Schwmk^ 
under the most serious consideratiem 
and was about to discuss the vice pres¬ 
idency with him. the former Governor 
told Los Angeles Times Reporter Rich-' 
ard Bergholz in an interview on Satur¬ 
day morning: “The compatibility of the 
political philosophies of the presidential. 
and vice-presidential nominees is pre¬ 
eminently important. I don’t rule cjut 
balancing the ticket geographically ... 
Philosophically is the only place whee ' 

1 say it is hypocritical to choose some 
one of the opposite view.” 

On that same day. Reagan and Nan- 


listed in the Na^^ and served on the j 

rier Tarawa in World War II, then re- ' 
turned to Pennsylvania. After two years 
at SUppery Rock State College, he transr ■ 
fmod to Pton State, where he, gi»Ai>i^ i! 
ated Phi Beta Kappa. He joined his fit- 
ther’s business, eventually becoming 
vice president for sales. 

Working in the Conusunity Chest, 

Boy Scoits and the Jaycees, Scbwrikci;;' ' 
built a foundation for a political career. 

In I960, he defeated conservative Re¬ 
publican John Lafore in a congressional 
primary, then won the seat in Novem¬ 
ber. After four terms in the House, 
Schweiker went after the office of lib¬ 
eral Democratic Senator Joseph Clark 
and came from far behind to upset him 
by 282,000 votes, even while Hubert 
Humphrey was carrying Pennsylvania 
in the national election, 

■ 

In Washington, Schweiker enjoys a 
reputation as a diligent and amiable 
Senator with clever political instincts. 

He and his wife Claire—who was the 
original “Miss Claire” on TV’s Romper 
Room —have two sons and three dau^- 
ters, aged six to 18. Daughter Kristi. 6, 
might make engaging Republican com¬ 
petition for Amy Carter. Schweiker docs 
not smoke, and drinks an occasional 
Bloody Mary. He is given to wearing 
double-knit suits and combs his graying 
curly hair forward over his balding head. 

Schweiker is aware that his alliance 
with Reagan seems politically peculiar 
and opportunistic—an arrang^ mar¬ 
riage uniting the Hatfield and McCoy 
wings of the party. Last week he pledged 
that he would abandon his labor pol¬ 
icies if they ran counter to the Repub¬ 
lican platform. He has always tried to 
make a virtue of his flexibility. Says he; 

“1 feel I’m changing my job from being 
a representative of a northern industrial 
constituency to a more moderate, na¬ 
tional constituency. I happen to fed that 
the Ford campaign is headed for obliv¬ 
ion. I could see 16 yean of Carter and 
Mondale. The Ford people are Hire lent- 
mings into the sea.” 









'Dcisinte U 19 ptiiteiKqii^al chasm be- 
them, iReafah jimd Schweiker 
' . cwfned they found some areas of gen- 
; eral agreement: skepticism about the 
,, Government as the primary means of 
solving social problems, opposition to 
busing, amnesty, gun control and abor¬ 
tion, criticism of the Ford Administra¬ 
tion’s handling of ddtente, resumption 
of the death penalty for heinous crimes.' 
Reagan was especially impressed by 
Schweiker’s devotion to religion and his 
family. According to an aide, Reagan 
concluded that Schweiker was "a guy 
he can live with." Yet on many of the 
topics discussed, the conversation was 
strained—until Reagan said. “Dick, I’d 
like to have you as my running mate." 
After that, things went smoothly. 

Schweiker was grilled further that 
night by some of Reagan's close friends, 
including Justin Dart, the chief of Dan 
Industries, and Holmes Tuttle, a mil¬ 
lionaire Ford dealer. They were satis¬ 
fied. Tuttle rationalized. "A running 
mate does not have to be a Charlie Mc¬ 
Carthy. Senator Schweiker voted for 
smne social-reform bills that haven’t 
" worked, but he realizes now that they 
should^ changed." Added Dart “No 
one should think that the Governor is 
changing his basic posture. If anybody 
is changing, it is Senator Schweiker " 

R ea^n then decided to break tra¬ 
dition and disclose his choice be¬ 
fore the convention. His announce¬ 
ment last Monday described his 
compatibility with Schweiker in the 
broadest of generalities. Both believe, he 
said ‘‘in a strong America able to pre¬ 
serve the freedom of its people." He 
added that Schweiker “has not become 
a captive of what I call the Washington 
buddy system.” In sum. he blandly and 
incorrectly implied that they had few 
differences. Reagan did not make the al¬ 
most mandatory claim that he had se¬ 
lected the best man to takeover the pres¬ 
idency if necessary. 

Ford’s backers pounced—hard. 
Terming the Schweiker choice “the po¬ 
litical boner of the century," Harry 
Dent, the President's chief delegate 
himter in the South, argued: "Reagan 
people are supposed to be purists, but 
this is a very impure act." Reagan’s em¬ 
bracing of Schweiker, declared Illinois 
Congressman Henry Hyde, was like “a 
farmer selling his last cow to buy a milk¬ 
ing machine." 

Nelson Rockefeller did not seem 
overly amused that he had withdrawn 
from consideration as Vice President in 
cffder to appease the conservatives, and 
now found Reagan turning to a running 
mate even more liberal than he. Said 
Rocky. “The pureblood conservatives 
—thO; ones. I’ve come across—will not 
aoc«pt.« voting :^Drd Uke.Sohwi^kejr’S.'|. 
Reagan' troops/ffxpe^ 


assault foom conservative suppoHCfs 
—yet thejf were jedted by its f^ity. 
Fumed Mississiptn Congressman Trent 
Lott: “He blew it Reagan took a long 
shot, and it isn’t going to pay off.” Lat¬ 
er Lott switched to Ford. North Car¬ 
olina Senator Jesse Heims had been 
given advance word in a phone call from 
Reagan at 9:05 p.m. Sunday. “I looked 
at my watch, because I wanted to know 
the time in my life when 1 was most 
shocked.” Helms called the ticket “a co¬ 
alition with the widest wing span in all 
history" and said he might fight any 
Schweiker nomination. 

“It’s the dumbest thing I ever heard 
of,” declared Ohio Congressman John 
Ashbrpok, who vowed not to work for 

otimis BUfK star 


:t Reagan, uiftike the other 
candjkkitea mentioned, had spectacular¬ 
ly insisted on ideological purity and 
compatibility with his running mate. 

THE DELEGATE CHANGES 

Frantically, Reagan and his aides 
worked the phones to check the outcry. 
From his Santa Ynez Ranch, the can¬ 
didate himseif called some 100 Repub¬ 
licans. Ail things considered, Reagan’s 
cajoling held his conservative lines re¬ 
markably well. Outside of Mississippi, 
there were no delegate defections from 
Reagan throughout the South. Accept¬ 
ing Schweiker, conceded Delegate Bob 
B^kham of Georgia, is akin to the di¬ 
lemma of a father "whose favorite son 
marries a girl you don't particularly like 
—you just do the best you can with it." 
More sympathetically, Guy Hunt, chair¬ 
man of the Alabama delegation, agreed 
that “the church ain't just for the right¬ 
eous. Sinners can come in too.” 

But the critical and still undecided 





MVA»A SINATOR RAUi lAXAlT 

Reagan any more. New Hampshire’s 
ultra-conservative Governor Meldrim 
Thomson Jr. insisted that ““this type of 
deal exemplifies why politics and pol¬ 
iticians arc held in such low esteem by 
all Americans. I will not assist in sell¬ 
ing this opportunistic team to the Re¬ 
publicans.” Then he cashed in his tick¬ 
et for Kansas City. 

On the other hand, Wriiei William 
Buckley argues in a column to be pub¬ 
lished this week. “The ideological col¬ 
oration of one’s running male isn’t a part 
of one's ‘philosophy.’ It is a matter of ad¬ 
aptation to political reality. Roosevelt 
had his Garner; Adlai Stevenson his Jim 
Crow running mate, John Sparkman; 
John Kennedy hU Lyndon Johnson—it 
is a tradition gs old as Jackspn and 
Calhoun.” Tlie Buddey.Uns, waseclfoed 
by other 


CAMPAIGN MANAGER iOHN SEARS 

Hearing inaudible voices. 

fight was in Mississippi, which plans un¬ 
der a “unit rule” to cast all 30 votes for 
one candidate. The Magnolia state could 
well do Reagan in. Its 30 delegates and 
30 alternates each cast half a vote, and 
the majority had been leaning toward 
Reagan. Yet the group has not yet jwlled 
itself, and soundings by reporters in re¬ 
cent weeks showed Reagan’s margin 
narrowing. 

The key to which way the delega¬ 
tion would finally go seemed to lie with 
its chairman, Clarke Reed. Reed, a 
wealthy businessman (construction, 
barges and farmland) who smiles read¬ 
ily, loves parties and delves into philos¬ 
ophy, denies he has any ‘“kingmaker" 
role in influencing the Mississippi del¬ 
egation. A political purist who would 
like to see the two major parties divide 
along liberal-conservative lines, he 
switched from the Democratic Parly in 
1950 to push his conservative beliefs. 
Reed hffiJ professed to fovor Reagan, but 
was thought by some insiders in the del- 



to Ford. The selection of Schweiker gave 
Reed that excuse. After taking phone 
calls from both Ford and Reagan, he 
iinaily convened a press conference in 
which he denounced Reagan's selection 
of Schweiker as “wrong and dumb. It 
was an act of desperation. It was a dou¬ 
ble sin inasmuch as it didn’t work." Con¬ 
cluding that “the nomination contest is 
for all practical purposes over,” he said 
he would support Ford, who had assured 
him that he would name a vice-pres- 
idential candidate who is “philosophi¬ 
cally compatible with the mainstream 
of the Republican Party “ Reed prob¬ 
ably carries enough clout to make the 
difference in Mississippi 

A s Ford visited the Mississippi del¬ 
egation at week's end, he got a 
warm reception but no commit¬ 
ment on how the votes there would 
go. TiMh's count of the delegation 
showed that the President held a solid 
edge with 27 delegates favoring him, 16 
leaning toward Reagan and 15 uncom¬ 
mitted (two were on vacation and 
unreachable). 

Regardless of what happens in 
Mississippi, simply holding the conser¬ 
vative lines would not be enough for 
Reagan FortheSchweikerploy to work, 
it would have been necessary to win 
over delegates in New York, New Jer¬ 
sey and, notably, Pennsylvania. So far, 
that simply has not been happening 
Schweiker insisted on Wednesday that 
he would pull as many as 20 Ford del¬ 
egates from Pennsylvania into either 
the Reagan or uncommitted columns 
—but he did not produce a single name 



President at the White House, six del¬ 
egates—who had been considered un¬ 
committed—came out publicly for Ford. 
Reagan and Schweiker may meet joint¬ 
ly with Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
delegations this week to tiy to persuade 
delegates to switch; they also plan to ad¬ 
dress the Mississippi delegation. 

Reagan's aides insist that the strat¬ 
egy will pay off before the convention. 
Campaign Manager Sears argued that 
the plan all along was to spend the first 
week after the Schweiker announce¬ 
ment just explaining the odd coupling. 
In an implicit admission that the Rea¬ 
gan cause only days earlier had seemed 
lost, he claimed: “People are saying. 
‘Now we really can't tell who's going to 
win ' " Sears seemed to be hearing voic¬ 
es inaudible to almost everyone else. 

By naming his own vice-presidential 
choice early, Reagan hoped to goad 
Ford into doing the same. Ford told 
TiMt that there is “a possibility” he will 
reveal his decision before the conven¬ 
tion Much of the speculation centered 
on former Texas Governor John Con- 
nally, Connally, long stubbornly neutral 
in the Ford-Reagan battle, flew off to 
Washington the day Reagan announced 
his choice of Schweiker. Reagan, he had 
long ago concluded, was an intellectual 
and political lightweight who had now 
made a bad miscalculation 

In Washington. Big John joined the 
President in an endorsement press con¬ 
ference. pushing himself onto Page One 


that he byimss Connally as a running 
mate. Insisted one of C^nally's most 
prominent rivals for the vice-presiden¬ 
tial nomination: “Connally would be a 
disaster. He's got the milk fund, he's got 
the wheeler-dealer image, he’s got the 
party switch, you close your eyes and 
you hear Lyndon Johnson.” 

FORD'S VEEP LISTS 

Certainly, Reagan’s embracing of a 
liberal has opened Ford's Veep options. 
It is hard to see how the Reaganitcs can 
complain if Ford chooses anyone to the 
right of Schweiker—which includes just 
about every prominent Republican. 

Through the week, the President’s 
asstKiates flatteringly floated a number 
of new names as vice-presidential pos¬ 
sibilities, including that of such a na¬ 
tionally unknown Senator as New Mex¬ 
ico's Pete Domenici, 44. Also on new 
Ford lists were Ambassador to Great 
Britain Anne Armstrong, 48, and Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development Secretary 
Carla Hills, 42 Commerce Secretary El¬ 
liot Richardson. 56, would deflect most 
Watergate-related attacks by virtue of 
his Saturday Night Massacre heroics. 
Treasury Secretary William Simon, 48. 
would draw attention to Ford's success 
with the economy and is a strong man¬ 
ager Besides, cracked a wag during a 
meeting with Ford “Simon's perfect; 
he’s a Catholic with a Jewish name ” 

Washington Governor Daniel Ev¬ 
ans. 50, could bring some of the Rea- 



TREASURY SECRETARY WIUIAM SIMON, CONGRESSMAN JOHN ANDERSON, AMBASSADOR 
ANNE ARMSTRONG, SENATOR HOWARD BAKER, HOUSING B URBAN DEVELOPMENT SECRETARY 
CARLA HILLS, U.N. AMBASSADOR WILLIAM SCRANTON, GOVERNOR CHRISTOPHER BOND 


The Pennsylvanians visited Wash¬ 
ington last Thursday, stopping first to 
listen to Schweiker on Capitol Hill He 
got a polite hearing with his plea that 
“if Governor Reagan can cross the 
sound barrier and ask me to join him, 1 
can cross the sound barrier and join him 
in a coalition for victory." Even a long¬ 
time Schweiker friend and former cam¬ 
paign manager. Drew Lewis, urged sup¬ 
port for Ford. James Stein, 21. once a 
Reagan admirer, said Reagan had lost 
“credibility" with him. “At least 1 know 
where Gerald Ford stands, and I can 
take him at his word.” 

After a 90*ininute audience with the 


But he was jumping on the bandwagon 
rather late. Ford could have used his 
support long ago in the Texas primary, 
where he was shut out by Reagan 100 
toO Reagan's man Sears scoffed at Con- 
nally's influence over other Republi¬ 
cans. calling him “a phenomenon of the 
press and his own wits,” who “has no 
constituency outside a few friends in 
Texas." Connally has not run for office 
in ten years and, even if Ford picks him 
as his running mate, he probably could 
not bring heavily Democratic Texas into 
Ford’s electoral total. Already a group 
of ten Northeastern Republican state 
chairmen are considering a plea to Ford 


gan Far West popularity and non-Wash¬ 
ington image to the ticket. Illinois 
Congressman John Anderson, 54, a 
moderate, is popular in the House and 
Midwest, U.N. Ambassador and former 
Pennsylvania Governor William Scran¬ 
ton, 59, is an able Ford friend and con¬ 
fidant who is also highly popular with 
moderates, intellectuals and ^stemers; 
but his name evokes memories of the bit¬ 
ter 1964 Republican Convention, when 
he made a late and abortive effort to 
block Barry Goldwater's nomination. 

Should Ford be elected, he would be 
ineligible to seek re-election in 1980. The 
22nd Amendment to the Constitution 




FORD WELCOMED TO MISSISSIPPI BY STATE CHAIRMAN CLARKE REED 

"The nomination contest is for all practical purposes over." 


ban anyone who has served a fhU term 
and more than half of another from run¬ 
ning again, and Ford in January will 
have served almost 2H years of Nixon's 
second term. So in picking a running 
mate, Ford may also be selecting the fu¬ 
ture leader of the party, a factor that ar¬ 
gues against such aging men as Nelson 
Rockefeller (67) and Reagan (65). 

Aside from promising to choose a 
running mate whose ideology is similar 
to his own and in the party’s "main¬ 
stream,” Ford was listening—but not 
talking. Some of the party figures who 
meet his criteria and who are known to 
be highly regarded by Ford are: 

CHRISTOPHER ("KIT") BOND, 37, 
popular Governor of Missouri, who 
would bring to the ticket a fresh face, un¬ 
scarred by scandal—and not identified 
with Washington. Bond has trimmed 
Missouri’s 87 state agencies to 14 
Wealthy, self-assured, he has successful¬ 
ly fought against graft, and is so middle- 
of-the-road that both Reagan and 
Rockefeller have campaigned for him. 
Liabilities limited experience and the 
fact that his elevation to the ticket could 
costtheGOP the governorship. 

ROBERT RAY, 47. Governor of Iowa, 
whose approval rating in his fourth term 
is an astronomical 82'’^ Ray is more lib¬ 
eral than Ford, favors the Equal Rights 
AmenSment and abortion- -and oppos¬ 
es capital punishment He helried bring 
about broad tax reform in Iowa, includ¬ 
ing repeal of levies on food and prescrip¬ 
tion drugs, while staving off any gen¬ 
eral tax increase Major drawbacks, he 
would bring to the ticket only what fel- 
low-Midwesterner Ford already gives it 


—honesty, simplicity—and blandness 

BILL BROCK, 45, currently favored to 
be re-elected to the Senate by Tennes¬ 
see voters next November, would hard¬ 
ly offend the right wing (his recent rat¬ 
ings by Americans for Constitutional 
Action have ranged from 86% to 94%). 
He is against school busing, increases 
in foreign aid and licensing of handguns. 
But Brock is colorless as a campaigner, 
and if he withdrew from the Senate race, 
his seat could be captured by the 
Democrats. 

HOWARD BAKER, 50, the Watergate 
TV star who is Tennessee’s other &n- 
ator, is Sur better known and more mod¬ 


erate than Brock Says he: "In Wash¬ 
ington I'm thought of as a conservative, 
but in Tennessee Fm thought of as a Bol¬ 
shevik.” He supptirted fair housing and 
opposed repeal of the one-man. one-vote 
principle. He also opposes busing and 
the Consumer Protection Agency and 
often votes against Pentagon cutbacks 
His ACA ratings in 1975 dropped to 54'^'c 
from previous ratings in the 70s. But he 
has never taken pains to ingratiate him¬ 
self with party stalwarts: he is known 
as a fHxir organi/er and is not person¬ 
ally close to Ford. 

JOHN RHODES, 59. who succeeded 
Ford as House minority leader, will be 
chairman of the Kansas City conven¬ 
tion A Goldwater conservative from 
Arizona, Rhtxies is popular with many 
moderates as well. His opposition to en¬ 
vironmental issues has landed him on 
a list of a “Dirty Dozen” marked for de¬ 
feat by preservationist groups His 
House background (a member since 
1953. minority leader since 1973) is loo 
similar to Ford’s to do anything to 
blunt Jimmy Carter’s non-Washington 
appeal. 

At week’s end Ford declared his in¬ 
tention to consult all convention dele¬ 
gates, alternates and major Republican 
officeholders throughout the nation on 
their choices for a running male. The 
gesture will engender a widespread feel¬ 
ing of participation, but in the end the 
decision will be made by Ford and his 
inner circle. 

KANSAS CITY—AND BEYOND 

As Ford moves invo the convention 
with the nomination nearly guaranteed, 
he enjoys the prospect of far less blood¬ 
letting than was expected before Rea¬ 
gan’s blunder. While Reagan was act¬ 
ing from personal motives in choosing 
Schweiker. last week’s failure of that 
strategy may have served the G.O.P. 
well by contributing to the kind of uni¬ 
ty Reagan professed to be seeking. 

Kansas City can never produce the 


kind of love-in enjoyed by the Demo¬ 
crats in New York But if Ford, as ex¬ 
pected. rolls to a quick victory, no one 
expects Reagan or many of his followers 
to protest that it was not a fan fight Re¬ 
publicans are already speculating that 
Reagan, a team player, would be a 
graceful loser, campaign aggressively for 
Ford, and that he might even accept a 
post in his Cabinet if the President wins 
The post-convention job facing the 
minority Republican Party is immense 
The Harris poll last week showed Car¬ 
ter leading Ford by an astounding 66% 
lo 27'.7, and Reagan 68Vr to 26%. The 
gap will of course narrow after the Re¬ 
publicans have their candidate and the 
fall campaign progresses. Solid, unflap¬ 
pable- -and lucky—Jerry Ford is on the 
verge of winning the toughest battle of 
his career so far. in Kansas City 

All week long Ford had gained stat¬ 
ure mostly by doing nothing His reac¬ 
tion to the frantic Reagan maneuvering 
had been low-key. Perhaps he had 
learned the old wisdom of Texan Sam 
Rayburn’s curt advice. “The three most 
imixirlanl words in the English lan¬ 
guage are wait a minute.’ ” Since his 
hasty pardon of Nixon, Ford has typ¬ 
ically moved slowly, listened widely to 
advice and pushed steadily on. waning 
for his adversaries to slip Reagan did 
so last week Ford just puffed on his pipe 
He asked the S.O S. and Chowder and 
Marching Club (Republican hail fellows 
from Congress) to the White House for 
a chat Then he sat back and listened 
as about 40 of them vented then views 
on whom he should select as a running 
male and how he should run against 
Carter. Ford listened and smiled One 
man present, an old college fiiend of 
Ford’s from the Big Ten. recalled the 
words of Ohio Stale Coach Wixxiy 
Hayes: "Three yards and a cloud of dust 
—the way to win football games ” If 
Ford finally wins in Novembet, the 
friend thou^t, that is the way he will 
doit. 









ECONOMISTS SOMMERS t KLEIN DEPARTING; BRZEZINSKI ON THE OREYHOUNI 


DEMOCRATS 

To Plains with the Boys in the Bus 

A Greyhound bus carrying eight of 
Jimmy Carter's defense-policy advisers 
lurched down a red clay road last week 
and rolled to a stop near a small mod¬ 
ern house in a pinewoods about four 
miles outside of Plains, Ga Most of the 
passengers, men of wealth or (xiwer. 
were more accustomed to traveling in 
limousines or private planes. But when 
they received the DeirnKratic candi¬ 
date's call, they willingly went along 
with his studied style of being just an in¬ 
formal man of the people who had sum¬ 
moned members of the Establishment 
to brief him about world and national 
problems on his terms and on his turf 
After all, here was a chance to influ¬ 
ence future national txilicy and perhaps 
qualify for a high job in the Adminis- „ 
tration-—if Carter wins the election. { 

Ostentatious Show. So the policy < 
advisers bought tickets on commercial s 

flights to Atlanta teconomy class) and. carter with foreign policy's holbrooke 
in an additional dose of Cartel humil- instructive, not habit-forming. 
ity. boarded a chartered bus for the 

three-hour, 135-mile trip to the house casins that occasionally poked their 

owned by Carter's mother. Miss Lillian heads above the surface of the muddy 

On the way, they lunched on cold fried pond near the house. Seated in a circle 

chicken; like everything except the in the living room. Carter and the ex¬ 
plane tickets, the lunch was paid for by perts sipped soft drinks and engaged in 

the Carter campaign committee, which a free-flowing, four-hour discussion of 

was apparently making an ostentatious U.S and Soviet treaty commitments, de¬ 
show of frugality. Eirst out of the bus fense spending, the prospects for the nu- 

was farmer Assistant Secretary of De- clear-arms-limitation talks and other 

fense Paul Warnke, his rumpled seer- military matters, 

suckerjacket slung over his shoulder and The briefing ended as a storm broke 

his face flushed in the breezeless, lOr and lightning crackled all around. The 

heat. He was followed by two former one available umbrella shielded a tele- 

Deputy Defense Secretaries, Paul Nitze vision camera as Carter escorted the ex- 

and Cyrus Vance, former Secretary of peris through 100 yards of mud to their 

the Air Force Harold Brown. Washing- bus. Commented Warnke, as he faced 

ton Attorneys James Woolsey and Wal- the three-hour ride back to Atlanta: 

ter Slocombe. Brookings Institution “It has been very instructive, but not 

Fellow Barry Blechman and Columbia habit-forming.” 

University Political Scientist Lynn Next day. Carter repeated the down- 
Davis home scene by busing in nine well- 

There was no time for small talk or known economic advisers. Among 
foFi 3 i)^||iy[g^be turtles and water moc- them; Laurence Klein of the University 



of Pennsylvania; Arthur Okun, 


former chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Charles 
Schull/e, former budget director 
Richard Ctxiper of 'Vale, Lester 
i Thurow of Mil. and Albert 


Sommers of The Conference 


Board (a business-research 
group). They told Carter that they 
expect no marked changes in un 
employment or inflation in the 
months before the election Of the 
economy, Okun said that, at best, 
‘we are limping rather than flat 


on our backs." Afterward, the 


candidate met with rcprtrters. and 
Carter said his policy would be to 
‘target" Government spending on 
programs in geographical areas 
that have been hardest hit by un¬ 
employment. In this way. accord¬ 
ing to a study done for him by 
one of his advisers. Economist Carolyn 
Shaw Bell of Wellesley College, the un¬ 
employment rate (now 7 . 5 %) could be 
cut by a percentage point without in¬ 
creasing inflation Just how this mag¬ 
ical solution would come about went 
maddeningly unexplained; it is yet an¬ 
other topic on which Carter will doubt¬ 
less be pressed for specifics during the 
campaign. 

5t4-Hour Review. On the third 
day, CIA Director George Bush jour¬ 
neyed to Plains—aboard an Army heli¬ 
copter instead of by forced busing—to 
give Carter a 5^-hour review of the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. balance of power and the sit¬ 
uations in China, Korea, the Middle 
East and Rhodesia. The session helped 
prepare Carter for a meeting the next 
day with ten of his foreign-policy ad¬ 
visers. led by Columbia Professor Zbi¬ 
gniew Brzezinski, who came all the way 
from his 27-room summer hcHtie in 








MthHL The group inciudecl Richard 
Holbixxdce, managing editor of Foreign 
Policy magazine (who has joined the 
Carter-Mondale staff); Anthony Lake, 
director of International Voluntary Ser¬ 
vices, which sends technicians to the less 
developed nations; and Foreign Policy 
Scholar Milton Katz of Harvard. 

Boffo Debut. At Carter's side all 
week was Fritz Mondale, who was bof¬ 
fo in his Southern debut. Several hun¬ 
dred Plains citizens and visitors greeted 
him and Wife Joan at the town’s for¬ 
mer train depot. Some in the crowd 
spontaneously began singing Amazing 
Grace ("1 once was lost, but now am 
found,/ Was blind, but now 1 see”). 

Mondale got religion. Southern- 
style, first in the Sunday-school class 
taught by Carter at the Plains Baptist 
Church and later at an old Lutheran 
church's annual picnic of fried chick¬ 
en and corn on the cob, where he 
swapped duck-hunting tales with some 
of the men. On another evening, Mon¬ 
dale attended a shrimp supper at the 
Beaufort, SC., town dock. liemocratic 
Senator Hrnesl Hollings assured the au¬ 
dience of blacks and whites that “this 
fellow could run in Beaufort County 
and gel elected. They call my friend a 
flaming liberal because he wants some¬ 
thing ^ood for America. If that's being 
liberal. I’m one uxi.”’ In fact, the only 
mistake Mondale made all week was 
to eat a shrimp with the shell on. a gas- 
tronomical gaucherie on a level with 
Gerald Ford’s wolfing down an un¬ 
wrapped tamale while campaigning in 
Texas last spring. 


CRIME 

"They Were Good Kids” 

The family, one neighbor said, was 
"Norman Rockwell normal,” and an¬ 
other praised the two lanky, blond sons 
who were always helpful “When a 
neighbor’s fence needed mending, they 
mended it When someone’s chain saw 
broke, they fixed it If someone went on 
vacation, Jim and Rick looked after 
their property. When the yard needed 
work, the brothers did the gardening.” 

But last week the two Schoenfeld 
boys—James, 24, and Richard, 22 
—were behind bars in California, along 
with their pal. Frederick Newhall 
(“Chip”) Wools, 24. All three were 
accus^ of taking part in the startling 
kidnaping on July 15 of 26 children and 
a bus driver in the town of Chowchilla 
(pop. 4,550) who were going home after 
a session of summer school. 

Rick had surrendered peacefully to 
authorities after the announcement that 
he was one of the suspects in the case. 

'Mondale also got the wryly qualified endorae- 
meoi of Alabama Governor George Wallace, who 
«aid that his reaction to the Carter-Mondale tick¬ 
et was “softa mined—tike a fiither seeing his 
daughter come home et 4 o'clock in the morning 
hdthaCwsob fiiblh <uri»d under bcrapa,” 







Jim tried to escape. Twice he attempt¬ 
ed to enter Canada, but was turned away 
by border officials, who were suspicious 
of the arsenal of guns and ammunition 
he was carrying in the back of his white 
1963 Chrysler. Schoenfeld began selling 
his guns, using his own driver’s license 
for identification, and the FBI got on his 
trail At dawn last Thursday he was cap¬ 
tured as he turned off Highway lOI near 
Menlo Park, Calif., about one mile 
from his home in Atherton 

Chip WtKxls was more elusive. Two 
days after the kidnaping, he flew into 
Vancouver, Canada, with a passport 
identifying him as “Ralph Lester Sni¬ 
der”—the name, it turned out, of a six- 
year-old child from Santa Clara county 
who was killed in an auto accident in 
I960. Somehow the FBI learned that 
Woods was going to pick up a package 
at the general delivery window in a Van¬ 
couver post office on July 29 When he 
arrived, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were wailing 

The suspect is a 'descendant of the 
Newhalls, an old and wealthy California 
family. Both hts grandmother. Frances 
Newhall Woods, and his father, Fred¬ 
erick Nickerson Woods III, hold stock 
in the family-founded Newhall Land 
and Farming Co., which has large in¬ 
vestments in agriculture, cattle, oil. gas 
and land. Despite his background. Chip 
Woods has succeeded in very little so 
far in his young life; he could not even 
hold a job as a paint salesman. His wife 
divorced him in 1972 on the first an¬ 
niversary of their mairiage About all 


LEFT: FREDERICK WOODS AFTER HIS ARREST. 
ABOVE; FART OF WOODS' CAR COUECTKMi ON 
FAMILY RANCH. RIGHT: JAMES SCHOENFELD 
AND. BELOW, HIS BROTHER RICHARD 


by Jim Schoenfeld. whose 

father is a well-to-do podia- 

trist. Schoenfeld and Woods 

owned a fleet of ancient HR||| 

cars, trucks and motorcycles, 

Occasionally, Rick Schoen- / ’ * 

feld would help fix up the \ 
derelicts < 

Eight months ago. a 
guard had found Woods and 
some other men digging a big 
hole in a gravel pit that was 
owned by the suspect s father 
The kidnap victims were held ' “ 

in the body of a trailer truck 
half-buried in the pit. and the 
guard remembered the pre- » 

vious incident and tipped the • 

police about Woods Police 
now believe that Woods not 
only bought the van in which 
the children and driver were j 
held but that he also pur- 
chased the two Navy surplus . 

panel trucks used to carry 
them to the site. ' . 

Authorities reportedly 
were looking for two more r 
suspects, and indeed it 
seemed unlikely that the 
three young men could have 
thought of pulling ofiT such a 
grandiose scheme on their ; 
own. Investigators searching 
Woods’ home turned up the draft of a 
ransom note demanding $5 million, the 
money to be packed into suitcases and 
dropped by parachute from an airplane 
upon a designated spot in Santa Cruz 
county. 

Affluent Familiet. But just why 
Woods and the Schoenfeld brothers 
—members of affluent families—would 



that he seemed to be good at—and in¬ 
terested in—was cars, any kind of cars. 
In his wallet. Woods carried pictures of 
cars, not people. His family’s 100-acre 
ranch is littered with 100 or more ve¬ 
hicles in various states of repair that he 
was working on. and he liked to bomb 
around iii a renovated, shiny, scarlet 
hearse. 

. Wbtkte'ibr can ^ 


become involved in kidnaping remained 
a mystery. The only time that the three 
got into trouble before was one joyrid¬ 
ing night in 1974; they were fined $125 
each and put on probation. “We had no 
reason to expect to see them again.” says 
District Attorney Warren Haas. "They 
were good kids.” Now, charged with 27 
counts of kidnaping, they could get life 
in {vison—without parole. _ 




Viking: The First Signs of Life? 


Jl was an electrifying announce¬ 
ment. At a hastily called press confer¬ 
ence at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, Calif., last weekend. Vi¬ 
king Scientist Harold Klein reported 
that the newly begun biology experi¬ 
ments aboard the Mars lander had al¬ 
ready shown a strange process—perhaps 
life—going on in the Martian soil Said 
Klein. ‘‘We have at least preliminary ev¬ 
idence of a very active surface material 
It looks at first indication very much 
like biological activity " 

The evidence ihat excited Viking 
scientists came from two of the three bi¬ 
ological tests that had begun only three 
days earlier One of the Viking ex|x:r- 
imenls, designed to detect respiration, 
showed that 15 limes as much oxygen 
as the scientists expected had come from 
the Martian soil sample The other, 
which uses radioactive tracers to look 
for signs of metabolic activity, showed 
what Klein called "a very strong, pts- 
itive rcsponse.‘’ Said a Viking spokes¬ 
man' "If there is life on Mars, this is 
what It should be doing ' 

Viking scientists cautioned that 
more tests are necessary; the oxygen 
might simply have been released from 
some mineral in the soil sample when 
it was placed in the heated experiment 
* chamber, and the radioactive gases pro¬ 
duced in the other tMi might have been 
caused by an oxidation process not con¬ 
nected with life. Still, said Klein, ‘‘if it 
is a biological response, then it is a 
stronger response than we have seen in 
fairly rich terrestrial sSTl, and it would 
also imply that microbal life on Mars is 
highly developed—more intense than it 
is on earth ■ 

At one point early in the eventful 


week, it had been so quiet at the Jet Pro¬ 
pulsion Laboratory that scientists could 
heara pin drop. Then, 214 million miles 
away, a pin did drop—onto the reddish 
soil of Mars. It fell from Viking, freeing 
the mechanical arm that it had jammed 
and enabling the lander to begin its his¬ 
toric life-seeking experiments. Some 19 
minutes later, as telemetry confirming 
that the arm was no longer jammed ap¬ 
peared on the console screens at JPh. 
scientists and engineers broke into 
cheers. Said Meteorologist Seymour 
Hess “Happiness is a functioning in¬ 
strument in a spacecraft." 

Three days later, shortly after Mar¬ 
tian sunrise. Viking reached out with its 
arm.sccxiped upasampleofMartian soil 
and dumped it into the craft’s biological 
laboratory Scientists first learned that 
the arm was working from a picture 
transmitted from the lander The shot 
showed a fixitprint-like trench about 6!^ 
in. long, I'A in wide and 2 in. deep that 
had been scooped out by Viking &ien- 
tists were struck by the fact that the sides 
of the trench had not collapsed 5kiid 
Princeton University Geologist Robert 
Hargraves "It's strange material It 
looks and acts like wet sand " 

Nearly two hours lat.er, Viking sig¬ 
naled that a xenon lamp, which sim¬ 
ulates Martian sunlight in one of the bi¬ 
ology experiments, had turned on This 
confirm^ that the arm had delivered 
soil to the laboratory and that the bi¬ 
ology experiments had started The first 
experiment- a search for evidence of 
the life process called photosynthesis 
—was under way. The photosynthesis 
experiment, plus the two that showed 
the unexpectedly early results, will take 
twelve days to complete. Furthermore, 


the tests will have to be repeated before 
Viking biologists can draw any firm con¬ 
clusions about the existence of life in 
the particular soil that the spacecraft has 
sampled. 

Reddish Hue. Viking’s mechanical 
arm also delivered soil, scoop^ from 
the same trench, to an inorganic chem¬ 
ical analyzer, which will determine the 
elements in the material. The inorganic 
chemistry lab’s first findings showed 
that the soil sample contains calcium, 
silicon, titanium, aluminum, iron and 
the iron oxide responsible for the red¬ 
dish hue of Mars. But Viking's arm 
may have failed to make delivery to 
still another miniature laboratory, an 
organic chemistry analyzer designed to 
look for evidence of past Martian life. 
After two attempts, telemetry showed 
that soil had apparently not reached 
the interior of the lab. 

If Martian life is discovered. Proj¬ 
ect Scientist Gerald Soffen speculates. 
It will probably be quite different from 
anything found on earth. Martian or¬ 
ganisms are likely to be microscopic 
in size They would also have to he ca¬ 
pable of extracting life-giving moisture 
from the planet’s and soil and atmo¬ 
sphere Soffen believes they might do 
this by means of some sort of biolog¬ 
ical pump or natural siphon "Martian 
critters have had billions of years to 
adapt," he explains. Somewhere in the 
process of evolution they must have 
had to face—and overcome - the need 
for water “So what they developed is 
something called a water pump." the¬ 
orizes Soffen "They found a way to 
pump water out of the atmosphere." 
Not long ago, Soffen’s speculation 
might have seemed for out. But in 
light of last week’s dramatic announce¬ 
ment, it may well be closer to fact 
than fantasy. 


TRENCH DUG BY VIKING lANDER CIAWIIKE "HAND" Oljj SOIl-SAMPlING ARM POISES ABOVE MARTIAN SURFACE 




Rather than watch Agnes de Mille's 
ballet, Fall River Legend, New York 
Times Dance Critic Clive Barnes once 
wrote, “I would prefer to play pinoch¬ 
le, which is ail the more surprising 
since I have never played pinochle in 
my Bfe.” In the line of duty, however, 
Barnes attended another performance 
of the ballet (about the ax-wieiding Liz¬ 
zie Borden) and wrote a glowing re¬ 
view of Marcia Haydia, who was guest 
dancer with the American Ballet The¬ 
ater. Unpleased was Ballerina Saliie 
Wilson, the abt regular who has danced 
the lead role impeccably for many sea¬ 
sons without getting what she considers 
to be a fair shake from Barnes. ‘ I've 
had a whole career that he's ignored," 
she fumed. “Then he meets me at par¬ 
ties and gives me a big slushy kiss and 
tells me I'm his favorite girl." No more 
Ms. Nice Guy, decided Wilson, and 
the next time she saw Barnes, which 
happened to be the night after his re¬ 
view appeared, she threw her drink 
(Scotch) in his face Barnes' review of 
her performance. "I guess somebody 
doesn't like me " 

■ 

Singing groups come and go like 
May flies these days, but last week a 20- 
member ensemble called the Million 
Dollar Chorus came and went in what 
must be record time one hour The cho¬ 
rus consisted of such New York City 
boosters as Polly Bergen, Robert Merrill, 
Ruby Oee, Celeste Holm and Guy Lom¬ 
bardo. They ail assembled at a record¬ 
ing studio to jwrform one number, a 
snappily chauvinistic tune called Mad 
About You Manhattan. Sample lyric: “A 
double-decker bus is fun in Piccadilly 
Square/ But 1 prefer a subway car to 
take me fcverywhere.” The idea is that 
the record will make money for the Cit¬ 
izens Committee for New York City, 
which is concerned with improving ser¬ 
vices in the debt-ridden city. 


It may have come as a shock to some 
passersby to see Actress Sandy Oonnlt 
standing outside the Brooks Atkinson 
Theater in New York with a small cal 
in her arms, offering to sell it to the high¬ 
est bidder. But Dennis, 39, has a thing 
about cats, and lives with 33 of them 
(guests who drop in for a visit have been 
Imown to find fur in their drinks). So 
when the Humane Society of New York 
City decided to auction off some home¬ 
less kittens, guess who was asked to be 
auctioneer’’ Dennis did fairly well, too. 
she sold seven cats for $70 and, it goes 
without saying, picked out one to take 
home. “His name is Kelly," says Den¬ 
nis, "and 1 have three others like him 
—but not just like him " 

• 

The IBM chess tournament in Am¬ 
sterdam was over, and Russian Grand¬ 
master Victor Korchnoi, 45. ranked sec¬ 
ond only to World Champion Anatoli 
Karpov, had finished in a tie for first 
place. But Korchnoi had a private end 
game to complete he defected and 
sought asylum. Tass. the Soviet news 
agency, quickly counterattacked, accus¬ 
ing Korchnoi of being obsessed with 
vanity. " In fact, Korchnoi has been in 
dutch with Soviet chess officials more 
or less constantly since 1974, when he 
lost in a semifinal world championship 
match to Karpov and then complained 
publicly that his'fellow grandmaster had 
a “poor chess arsenal." But Korchnoi's 
gambit seems to have caught everyone 
off guard, particularly his wife and 17- 
year-old son in Leningrad They knew 
nothing of the defection until they heard 
it announced on a Voice of America ra¬ 
dio broadcast. 

■ 

The granny glasses gave it away, 
but otherwise there was hardly a hint 
that the man with the short haircut, 
dark suit, narrow tie and starched white 
shirt was not a bank clerk but John l«n- 


MIlllON DOLLAR CHORISTERS RAISE UNTO MANHATTAN THEIR VARIED VOICES 




SANDY: ONCE MORE WHH FELINE 


non, 35, former Beatle, sometime writ¬ 
er. and culture hero without portfolio. 
He was wearing the straight threads 
for a solemn occasion, namely, the suc¬ 
cessful resolution of his 4!^-year strug¬ 
gle to obtain permanent-resident sta¬ 
tus in the U S. After such assorted 
character witnesses as Gloria $wanson, 
Geraldo Rivera and Isamu Noguchi tes¬ 
tified to Lennon's public spirit and ar¬ 
tistic significance. Immigration Judge 
Ira Fieldsteel awarded Lennon the long- 
sought green card bearing permanent 
resident No. A17-597-321. "It’s great 
to be legal again." said John, whose 
problems with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service dated back to a 
1968 conviction in England for pos¬ 
sessing half an ounce of hashish. Like 
a true patriot, Lennon immediately 
promised to dedicate himself to “wife, 
kids and a Job" and then gave a big 
kiss to his Mrs.. Yoke Ono. “As usual." 
John noted,- “there’s a great woman 
behind every idiot." 


JOHN GETS HIS TICKET TO RESIDE 









A Giittering Quest for Gold 



Cheered on by a wildly whooping 
and whistling crowd of 70,000. the Unit¬ 
ed States’ Bruce Jenner grimaced his 
way across the finish line late last Fri¬ 
day afternoon to claim the one Olym¬ 
pic honor more precious than gold, the 
title of "the world’s greatest athlete." 
With the waning light shining on his 
flapping chestnut hair, the beautifully 
sculpted Jenner had powered his way 
through the 1,500 meters, the last of the 
ten labtirs that make up the taxing, two- 
day decathlon competition. Too uproar¬ 
iously happy to notice that he had left 
several contestants crumpled about him 
in pain on the track, Jenner jogged, 
danced and leaped through his victory 
lap. Then embracing his tearfully grin¬ 
ning wife Chrystie. he exulted ’It’s all 
over, We did it!" With the single-mind¬ 
ed ambition that distinguishes Olympic 



champions—a characteristic that the 
two-week extravaganza in Montreal 
brought vividly to an audience of a bil¬ 
lion people—the 26-year-old Jenner had 
achieved a goal set four years ago at Mu¬ 
nich. that he would beat Soviet Cham¬ 
pion Nikolai Avilov in 1976. 

A fierce beating it was. By the end 
of the first day, the only question that re¬ 
mained was by how much Jenner would 
break Avilov’s world record of 8,454. 
The powerfully built (6 ft. 2 in., 195 lb.) 
Jenner had run faster, thrown farther 
and jumped higher and longer than ever 
in his life. "Tm sitting pretty,” he said, 
with typical elan. “All I have to do is 
show up tomorrow." 

Avilov, now 28 and competing in his 
third Olympics, seemed nonplused: he 
had achiev^ personal bests in thr<» of 
the first day's fivi events, but to little 


avail. At one point while loosening up 
he threw back his head like a high-spir¬ 
ited trotter and passed Jenner without 
a glance. Perhaps he was thinking that 
hubris such as Jenner’s classically pre¬ 
cedes defeat. But Jenner, a camera- 
courting athlete who thinks Montreal 
may lead to Hollywood, is a blithe and 
buoyant modern man FEET, DON’T FAU, 
ME NOW read the baby blue T shirt that 
he wore instead of his official red warm¬ 
up top And they did not. 

Total Artistry. On Friday, Jenner 
roared through the five final events with 
a combination of speed and strength al¬ 
most incomparably greater than any de¬ 
cathlon man before him Smashing Avi¬ 
lov's record by 164 points, Jenner 
surpassed the long-presumed Olympic 
absolute of 8,500 points to score an as¬ 
tounding 8,618. Avilov, with 8,367 
points, even gave up the silver medal, 
which went to West Germany’s Guido 
Kratschmer 

"It takes a decathlon athlete to tru¬ 
ly appreciate what Jenner has done,” 
summed up 1968 Decathlon Gold Med¬ 
alist Bill Toomey. "It was total artistry, 
a beautiful composition.” Citing the con¬ 
trolled intensity of Jenner's perfor¬ 
mance, Tiximey added. “He was like a 
hand grenade ready to explode And he 
held the pin until the Olympics He was 
hungry, extremely motivated That el¬ 
ement was missing from a lot of Amer¬ 
ican performances ” 

A mono a mono struggle between 
Russia and America for the title of “the 
world’s greatest athlete” would have 
been an apt climax for many past Olym¬ 
pics But at Montreal, it seemed almost 
atavistic. Gone, at least for now. are the 
days when the superpowers smugly split 
up the men’s track and field medals be¬ 
tween them, leaving only scrap iron for 
the satellites of sport. The victors’ list 
last week read like a Rand McNally in-, 
dex, with 13 nations sharing the 23 gold 
medals (a division of spoils that might 
have been even wider had the Africans 
been competing). Mexico, Cuba and 
Trinidad fielded their first champions, 
and Guy Drut brought France its only 
gold since 1956 when he popped over 
the last 110-meter hurdle like a cham¬ 
pagne cork at a Paris party. Hungary 
heard its anthem played; and so did Swe¬ 
den, Finland and Jamaica. New Zea¬ 
land got its totally expected victory from 
John Walker in the 1,500, but in a daw¬ 
dling time of 3:39.18. Hirsute Haihmer 
Thrower Yuri Sedyh brought the Soviet 
Union its first of two golds. The U.S. 
bagged six, the same as Munich and 
down six from the halcyon days of Mex¬ 
ico City. Which made it fitting that, with 
two weeks of stKXKases behind them^itui, 







SPORT 


East German enjoyed the Olympics' last 
lap. Marathon Winner Waldemar Cier- 
pinski circled the Stadium in splendid 
isolation, well ahead of favored Frank 
Shorter of the U.S. 

Two runners dominated the track 
events, giving their foes double trouble. 
One was a horse: Cuba’s 6-ft. 3-in., 185- 
lb. Alberto Juantorena. The other, a 
wraith: Finland's 5-ft. 11-in., 132-lb 
Lasse Viren. Between them they not 
only took four gold medals, they wrote 
unprecedented achievements into the 
record book. 

When Juantorena, a 24-year-old 
graduate student in economics, followed 
up his world-record performance in the 
800 meters (1:43.5) with a win four days 
later in the 400 meters, he achieved a 
double rarely attempted in the Olym¬ 
pics, and never before successfully. The 
two races have different physical de¬ 
mands —the 400 needs more speed, the 
800 more strength—and because of the 
qualifying heats, require a runner to turn 
in seven world-class performances in 
seven days. None of this fared Juantore- 
na. whose biggest hazard might have 
been a orick in the neck—he kept look¬ 
ing over his shoulder for opposition 

In the 800, the U S.'s Rick Wohl- 
huter thought the muscular Cuban had 
played right into his hands by speeding 
up the race when there were still 400 me¬ 
ters to go. But when Wohlhuter, usually 
a consummate 800 strategist, tried to 
overtake him as they turned into the 
final stretch. Juantorena just kept pour¬ 
ing It on Wohlhuter fell back to third 
place in fatigue, his face contorted with 
train and defeat as Juantorena muscled 
across the finish line and then skipped 
on in celebration 

In the 400 it was Fred Newhouse of 
the U.S. who watched helplessly as 
Juantorena burst past him in the last 
20 meters. “He ain't God," said New¬ 
house, “but he’s good ' “He's what the 
future of running is going to be." said 
Mai Whitfield, gold medal winner in the 
800 for the U.S. in 1948 and 1952. "He 
had no respect for nobody. He just went 
out there and started smoking.” 

Barsfoet Cheek. On Friday after¬ 
noon, gaunt, bearded Lasse Viren be¬ 
came the first man ever to win the 5,000- 
and 10,000-meter races in successive 
Olympics. After dogging Portugal's Car¬ 
los Sousa Lopes for most of the grueling 
10,000-meter final on Monday, Viren 
shot past him with a lap to go and then 
loped his light-footed way to a 30-me- 
ter lead at the finish line As he ran a 
barefoot victory lap with his Tiger track 
shoes raised hi^ above his head.* the 
27-year-old policeman was paced by five 

*The move may have been exuberance, but il was 
not lou on shoe manufactuiere or Olympic offi¬ 
cials. Rmrts of payoffs to athletes of up to $25,000 
by the Puma shoe company were being investi- 
gamdkt Montreal. 

■ii ' 



VIREN WAVES TIGER SHOES AFTER 10,000 


ecstatic, flag-waving Finns who had 
hopped over a 6-ft. rail to join him. Four 
days later the distance was half as far, 
but the result was the same In the last 
lap. Viren sprinted to the front and glid¬ 
ed off from his challengers to win hand¬ 
ily. Moments later he announced that 
he would try the marathon the next day. 
though he had never run one before. It 
was a game try through driving rain— to 
a gotxl fifth-place finish. 

Viren seems to bring himself to peak 
form only for Olympic Games His track 
achievements since Munich have been 
minimal, but he began hard training this 
spring, spending weeks in Kenya and 
South America, where he could find 
both warm weather and high altitude 
Now he is a national hero once again 
Headlined one papei, virln has comi 
IN FROM THE COLD. 

In the rural community of Myrskyla. 
where Viren was born and raised, his 
mother had to clear her living room of 
a jungle of congratulatory flowers so that 
she could have an unobstructed view of 
her television for the later races. Indeed, 
the two flower shops in Myrskyla (pop 
2,300) were sold out within hours of the 
10,000-mcter race, and the chairman of 
the communal council had to postpone 
his official visit of congratulation until 
a fresh supply arrived. After Viren won 
his medals at Munich, the community 
gave him a plot of land and raised mon¬ 
ey to help build a house on it Now there 
is talk of giving him an island. 

Less rewarding, according to some 
U.S. gold medalists, was their lot at 
home. Their refrain became a familiar 
—and unsettling—one at the Games 
"America expects its athletes to wave a 
flag and win a medal every four years.” 
complained Discus Champion Mac 
("Wolfman”) Wilkins. "But then you're 
supposed to take off that silly underwear 
and go out and make a decent living." 



JUANTORENA EXUITS AFTER SECOND GOLD 

"He ain't God, but he's good." 


whose wife Cynthia held down two jobs 
so that he could devote the past three 
years to training, warned, "There will be 
some big surprises in 1980, when we win 
even less than wc did this year." Urging 
Government subsidies of $10,000 a year 
for top U S. amateurs, Robinson added. 
“It's tough to beat athletes from other 
countries when they are kept like profes¬ 
sionals " One U S gold medalist who 
disagreed was 400-meter Hurdler Edwin 
Moses (47 64 sec I. a physics major at 
Morehouse College in Atlanta His view: 
"1 run because I like it." 

Grudge Match. Another sport in 
which a confrontation of superpowers 
got sidetracked was men's basketball. 
Yugoslavia upset Russia in the semifi¬ 
nals 89-84, thus depriving the U .S of a 
chance to avenge the 1972 team's in¬ 
famous last-second, one-point loss to the 
Soviet Union. The basketball final was 
still a grudge match of sorts, but the spir¬ 
it of vindication was directed less at the 
Yugoslavs than at doomsayers in the 
U.S. who had predicted that this year's 
team was too short (average height: 6 
ft. 6 in.) and too Southern (seven play¬ 
ers and a coach from the Atlantic Coast 
Conference). "All of the complaining 
back home cut into the pride of the play¬ 
ers,” said victorious Coach Dean Smith 
of North Carolina University. “That 
was a greater motivational factor than 
the 1972 defeat." 


Smith himself was a substantial mo- 







ADRIAN DANTltY SIAMS PAST A SLAV 

Thirty points and seven stitches. 

they liked it. One U.S workout last 
week was a brutal 75 minutes of top- 
speed action. The squad was divided 
into two basic units that were rotated 
to keep maximum pressure on oppo¬ 
nents, a ploy that proved highly suc¬ 
cessful. Smith studied 14 reels of film 
on the Yugoslavs, another 20 reels 
on the Russians, and preceded each 


practice session with a movie show. 

The gold medal result seemed as¬ 
sured long before U.S. Team Captain 
Quinn Buckner of Indiana University 
boogalooed the ball downcourt in the 
last seconds of the 95-74 rout of Yu¬ 
goslavia in the finals. Except for a 95- 
94 squeaker over a scrappy Puerto Rican 
team whose backcourt had been largely 
trained in the schoolyards of New York, 
the U.S. romped through the tourna¬ 
ment, dazzling opponents with laser- 
beam passing, intrepid rebounding, bra¬ 
zen ball stealing and an irksomely 
tenacious defense. 

Their shtxrting? Despite taking out 
3'A min. to tend a seven-stitch gash that 
had been elbowed into his right eyebrow 
by a rebounding Yugoslav, Adrian Dan- 
tley fired in a ^me-high 30 points. La¬ 
mented Canadian Coach Jack Donohue 
after his team’s 95-77 debacle against 
the U.S. in the semifinals “The Amer¬ 
icans are like a Sherman lank. They just 
keep coming at you " 

Five of the six teams playing in the 
first women’s basketball tournament in 
Olympic history had to reconcile them¬ 
selves to the fact that the gold medal 
was nearly a ftxit out of their reach—in 
the hands, that is. of Russia’s 7-fi. 2-in.. 
281-lb. center, Uliana Semenova, 
Backed up by four teammates who stood 
6 ft. 5 in. or more, the awesome Sem¬ 
enova. who maintained a kind of awk¬ 
ward dignity as she lumbered up and 
down the court, so overpowered her op¬ 
ponents that only the scrappy Japanese 
team was able to end up within a re¬ 
spectable 23-point distance (98-75) of 
the Soviets. Despite losses to Russia 
and Japan, a feisty U.S team won the 
silver. 

The closest thing to an old-fashioned 


VIEWPOINT 

The Widest World of Sports 


If it was not obvious before watch¬ 
ing 80 hours of Olympic coverage on 
television, it should now: the only true 
amateurs at the Games were the Olym¬ 
pic Committee and the horses. All the 
rest were hamburger salesmen Given 
the politics and economics that ride on 
the Games, it is not surprising that am¬ 
ateurism gets the lip service and pro¬ 
fessionalism the nod. Russia and its bloc 
allies have spent millions on a Marxian 
alchemy that turns young muscle into 
gold m^als. America "does it my way’’ 
with a flexible alliance of Government 
blessings, publicity-minded colleges, ea¬ 
ger athletes and free enterprise. 

For S25 million the pros at the 
American Broadcasting Co. bought the 
rights to tube the ultimate marathon of 
sport into America’s homes and taverns 
What ABC got in return was almost 50% 
of each ni^t’s television audience and 
another st^dflrgt down in its march to 


on the whole, viewers saw technical pro¬ 
fessionalism of the highest caliber. 
Roone A Hedge, president of ABC Sports 
and the Toscanini of coordination cir¬ 
cuits and interrupted feed-back systems, 
personally directed nearly every picture 
and a good many of the words that were 
seen and heard over the air. After a tense 
start, Anchor Man Jim McKay hit his 
stride and shifted into tireless overdrive. 
■ 

McKay was easy to take as he sort¬ 
ed the Olympic sports, politics and com¬ 
merce that constantly threatened to tan¬ 
gle in the viewer’s mind. His job was 
complicated by some of ABC’s guest com¬ 
mentators, who failed to offer up pre¬ 
cise technical information just when it 
was desperately needed Donna de Va- 
rona ignored fascinating aspects of the 
women’s swimming, using her time, in¬ 
stead, to lobby for U.S. Government- 
supported athletic programs. It was as if 
the EasLCh^BBS Jauiiclted g Sput¬ 


display of American might took ]riace 
in the boxing ring at the new aauc«- 
shaped Maurice Richard Arena. Letting 
fists fly in flamboyant style, a showboat¬ 
ing young squad of Ali-inspired Amer¬ 
icans sent six of its eleven members into 
the Saturday-night finals—^a total 
matched only by the other boxing pow- ^ 
erhouse of the Games, Cuba. 

Boundless Bravado. The flashiest 
U.S. fighter was Light Welterweight 
“Sugar Ray” Leonard, a 20-year-old 
dazzler from Palmer Park, Md. An 
A.A.U. and Golden Gloves champion, 
Leonard has a kind of snake charmer's 
style that seems to numb his opponents 
into passivity. Typical was his quarter¬ 
finals match. Angered by a close deci¬ 
sion that went against a teammate, 
Leonard pranced into his own bout do¬ 
ing 'the Palmer Park shuffle" and im¬ 
mediately unleashed a flurry of blows 
that he later described as ’’for Davey, my 
parents, my girl friend and the people of 
the United States.” The assault left his 
East German opponent befuddled for 
two rounds. By the third, the revived 
East German had figured out that Sugar ' 
Ray could be hit—but it was too late. Al¬ 
though his bravado is boundless in the 
ring, Leonard is disarmingly modest out¬ 
side It. Recalling the blows he had taken 
from the burly East German, Sugar Ray 
confessed. “1 felt like he was a grown 
man and 1 was just a baby in the cradle,” 
Team Manager Roland Schwartz 
calls Leonard "the greatest amateur I’ve 
seen in my 38 years of boxing.” But Sug¬ 
ar Ray. who was originally named after 
Singer Ray Charles, is not considering 
a professional career. “My mama said I 
could box until 1 win this one, ” says 
Leonard. “And that’s it. ” 

Palmer Park is also the home town 


nik rather than Kornelia Ender. Gym¬ 
nast Commentator Cathy Rigby Mason j 
upheld the standards of Olympic ama¬ 
teurism, trilling things like “ Look at that 
amplitude, ” without defining it. But oth¬ 
er “expert” commentators came through 
admirably. Ken Sitzberger clearly dis¬ 
tinguished the great dives from the 
merely good ones; Bill Russell delivered 
intelligent and humane analyses of the 
basketball games with casual grace; and 
Marty Liquori, drawing on a decade of 
running experience, alerted viewers to 
the explosive potential of Cuba’s all but 
unknown Alberto Juantorena before he 
won the 800-meter race. 

ABC’s veteran sportscasters behaved 
and misbehaved pr^ictably. In boxing, 
Howard Cosell was so partial to the U.S, 
fighters that it seemed he had got his 
early training as a stage mother. Chris 
Schenkel displayed his familiar aptitude 
for the gauche remark. Said Schenkel 
when Queen Elizabeth’s daughter Anne 
got back on her horse after a spill seen 
i:ound the world; “That’s a gritty little 
princess.” A lot of time and tape was 
wasted on disqptbfeqaes and laretd 


of J^tiunMi^t Finalist Chazlra Moo¬ 
ney, 25, an Army sergeant who prays be> 
fore each bout that his opponent “stay 
out of harm’s way and that I do too.” It 
tocdc a prayer for him to make the finals; 
he had survived two previous fights de¬ 
spite a nasty cut above his left eye. The 
other U.S. finalists were Lightweight 
Howard Davis, 20, of Glen Cove. N.Y.; 
Light Heavyweight Leon Spinks. 23, a 
Marine corporal stationed at Camp Le- 
jeune, N.C.; his younger brother. Mid¬ 
dleweight Mike Spinks, 20. of St. Louis; 
and Flyweight Leo Randolph, 18, of Ta¬ 
coma, Wash. Heavyweight “Big John” 
Tate, 21, a glowering, slow-footed truck 
driver from Knoxville who bombed his 
way into the Olympics after only 18 
months of boxing experience, was blast¬ 
ed out in the first round of the semifinal 
by Cuba's formidable Teofilo Stevenson, 
the first heavyweight ever to win the 
gold medal twice. 

On Saturday night for the finals the 
Garden involved was Montreal's 16.000- 
seat Forum, but it might well have been 
Madison Square. The pace was furious, 
patriotism rampant and the result gold¬ 
en for Leonard, Davis, Randolph and 
the Spinks boys 

The equestrians were jumping in the 
Grand Prix the next day, but by the time 
the last,gloved hand was raised in vic¬ 
tory Saturday night, almost all of the 
6,000 athletes who had marched so 
hopefully in the opening ceremonies had 
come to the end of their Olympic od¬ 
yssey Plumped largely by their wres¬ 
tlers and weight lifters, the Russians had 
once again amassed the largest team 
medal totals East Germany had pried 
loose the 20-year superpower strangle¬ 
hold. challenging the U.S. in medal to¬ 
tals. The credit for this went largely to 




Olympic Torches 

When British Yachtsmen Alan 
Warren and David Hunt limped across 
the finish line 14th in a field of 16 Tem¬ 
pest-class sailboats, they looked their 
not-so-gcxx! ship Gift 'Orse in the hull, 
set the fiber-glass beast afire and sank 
It in Lake Ontario. The 22-ft sailboat 
(worth $10,000 new) had been damaged 
during shipment to Montreal and had 
served Britannia poorly Said disgusted 


Skipper Warren: “She was lame: kind¬ 
ness called for us to put her down.” The 
task proved almost Olympian. Paint 
thinner sloshed on the decks to fuel the 
blaze evaporated before Crewman Hunt 
could kindle it “His performance was 
wretched,” said Warren. Canadian se¬ 
curity forces, fearing a bombing, rushed 
a Coast Guard cutter, police boat and 
helicopter to the scene, and scx^n made 
plain what part of an 'orse they thought 
the British were. 


East Germany's women, who took nine 
of the 14 track and field events as well 
as eleven swimming golds. Equestrian 
Tad Coffin, Shooter Lanny Bassham. 
Wrestler John Peterson and Archers 
Darrell Pace and Luann Ryon added 
five individual golds to those won by 
American swimmers, boxers and track 
and field stars 

Almost predictably, the Games of 
the XXI Olympiad ended as they began 
—with sermons, squabbles and a threat 
to withdraw. Charging Canada with 
“planned provocation." Soviet officials 
said they might boycott the weekend 
events if a 17-year-old Russian diver 


who defected on Thursday was not re¬ 
turned Meanwhile America's Dwight 
Stones, the world-record-holding high 
jumper known as “the Mouth with 
Legs,” was quoted as saying that French 
Canadians were “rude, discourteous and 
ignorant." Before slipping to third place 
in the Montreal rain. Stones, who made 
public apology by donning an i I.OVE 
FRFNCH CANADIANS T shirt on Satur¬ 
day, relished the uproar that resounded 
throughout the Stadium whenever he 
jumped “This is not a show. It’s the 
Olympics," chastised a judge. “But the 
Olympics aie a show,” replied Stones. 
Next curtain Moscow. 1980. 


scenes Pierre Salinger floundered 
through several such features until he 
abandoned Montreal's tourist haunts to 
report from the stadium itself. 

Seven minutes of commercials each 
hour is a small price to pay for seeing 
the Olympics “up close and personal,” 
to borrow abc’s own phrase Yet this 
Olympiad saw many advertisers strain¬ 
ing to link their products to the noblest 
ideals of athletic competition—and at a 
staggering cost. The result was a kind 
of electronic jock itch. Schlitz spent $4 5 
million to air its effective series of ads. 
Joe Namath huddled with an assort¬ 
ment of international machos, trying to 
give the impression that Brut deserved 
a seat ir the United Nations McDon¬ 
ald’s, Burger King and Pizza Hut raised 
the specter of a future when the Olym¬ 
pic symbol would be interlocking onion 
rings. 

But in the end. little could detract 
from ABC’s superb pictures of the events 
themselves Nadia Comaneci perform¬ 
ing her flawless routines in a trance of in¬ 
nocence. Olga Korbut turning into an 


instant Edirii Pinf. Gymnast Shun Fu- _ _ _ 

.1 --- 


jimoto's kamikaze dismount with a bro¬ 
ken knee. The victory lap after the 400- 
mcicr hurdles when Gold Medal Winner 
Ed Moses and Silver Medalist Mike 
Shine loped round the track in joyous ex¬ 
haustion. Wcightlifter Vasili Alexeyev 
looking like the Buddha meditating over 
561 lbs of iron. 

■ 

At such moments, the commentary 
frequently blunted the visual poignancy, 
in fact, except for hard information and 
fast reports of the results, most of the 
words heard during the Olympic cov¬ 
erage functioned mainly as stepping- 
stones in the flow of images. If there 
was some confusion about what was 
“live” and what was on tape, it hardly 
made a difference. The men of the elec¬ 
tronic age were desperately trying to tell 
a story that would not overload our 
frayed human wiring. The degree to 
which they succeeded was summed up 
best by Novelist-Screenwriter Josh 
Greenfeld. “On Tuesday afternoon I 
didn’t know anything about gymnastics. 
By Thursday night, Olga Korbut had let 
me down.’’ K,Z. ShappertI 







HORDES OF PASSENGERS ARRIVING AT LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Blue-Sky Summer for Profits 


In the boom-or-bust U.S. airline in- come for the first half increased ten 
dustry, profits have been about as per- times, and the second-quarter results of 
manenl as a jet contrail in a wind-blown $ 19 5 million were the best in the com- 
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sky. Yet last week there was evidence 
that at least some form of profitability 
had returned to the nation’s eleven ma¬ 
jor scheduled carriers; it is expected to 
stay intact through the busy summer 
tourist season and probably through the 
end of the year. One by one, the air¬ 
lines reported sharply increased second- 
quarter earnings—or dramatically re¬ 
duced losses—V the savagely depressed 
similar period of a year ago, when the re¬ 
cession was cutting deeply into pleasure 
and business travel. 

American, the third largest carrier, 
showed a $24.8 million profit for the 
quarter, v a loss of SI S million last year 
Like the other airlines, American was 
favored by extraordinarily good business 
in June as school let out. vacations be¬ 
gan and Bicentennial travelers lined up 
at airline ticket counters around the na¬ 
tion. In June alone, TWA earned $24 4 
million, more than four times the total 
for June of last year; the performance 
was enough to pull the nation's second 
largest carrier into the black for the sec¬ 
ond quarter and to cut losses for the first 
half from $81.8 million to $15.6 million. 
As travelers swarmed across the Atlan¬ 
tic and Pacific in unexpectedly high 
numbers. Pan American, helped by a 
good June, posted a net of $101 3 mil¬ 
lion for the quarter. ‘ There's a big push 
to Britain." says an Amencan Express 
official. "People seem to be going there 
for the bargains in merchandise.” 

Profit Plan. Some of the gains were 
not all they appeared to be. Pan Amer¬ 
ican’s net, for example, included an in¬ 
come tax credit of $30,8 million from 


prior losses; the airline has not turned a 
^r-end profit m seven years and is sell- 
ingiOff aC Hnt otiWolder ’i07s td other air- 
^y|A|i|&|Msed net in- 


pany’s history. But part of the increase 
was due to a temporary wage freeze 
urged by former Astronaut Frank Bor¬ 
man, who became the airline’s chief ex¬ 
ecutive in December Though unions 
may not go along, Borman has asked 
employees to consider a profit-increas¬ 
ing plan whereby they would receive 
perhaps 95% of normal wages in bad 
years and as much as 106% in good 
times. 

A number of factors have come to¬ 
gether to produce the higher second- 
quarter results- increased fares (up 18% 
domestically in 2!^ years), fuel costs that, 
while high, have remained relatively sta¬ 
ble; and a rise in traffic of 8% to 10%. 
A 16% increase in travel to Hawaii in 
early July will probably help move Unit¬ 
ed Airlines, the largest carrier, into the 
black for 1976. although recovery from 
a strike last December still kept the line 
in the red for the first half 

Neither Wall Streeters nor airline 
executives think the improvement so far 
this year will do much to alter the long- 
range problems of the industry, even 
though the spring quarter’s performance 
app^rs to have canceled out the $115.3 
million lost by the major trunks during 
the year’s winter quarter. Most analysts 
expect the big lines’ profits to be in the 
$300 million range, about where they 
were in the mid-1960s, when costs were 
far lower and passengers flocked to the 
then novel technology of commercial jet 
travel. But that would be far less than 
the $750 million to $900 million in earn¬ 
ings that the airlines say they will need 
to attract new capital to replace aging, 
first-generation aircraft, which still ac¬ 
count for 46% of the U.S. fleet. 

The most worrisome uncertainty is 
the Ford Adminkittation's move toward 


“deregulating” the airline industry by, 
among other things, allowing compet¬ 
itors easier entry into the established air¬ 
lines' markets, thus at least theoretically 
putting downward pressure on fares. 
That, say airline chiefs like TWA’s 
Charles Tillinghast Jr., would result in 
a “free-for-all ” and drive down revenue 
just when the lines most need it. The Ad¬ 
ministration seems to have tempered its 
initial vigor, and needed compromise 
will probably not come until the next 
presidential term. 

Eastern’s Borman believes that an 
equally serious problem is soaring op¬ 
erating costs, and he has proposed that 
they be attacked directly by a joint air¬ 
line-industry effort to design a super- 
economical jetliner (with some varia¬ 
tions) for the 1980s that could cut costs 
by as much as 50%. Such an aircraft, 
Borman contends, would eliminate 
“massive waste” caused by competing 
manufacturers’ building essentially sim¬ 
ilar planes for identical markets. 

■ ■ ■ 

At least for the moment, it seems 
that airlines are catching up to the rest 
of U.S. industry in the post-recession 
drive toward profits. Government data 
last week showed second-quarter earn¬ 
ings of more than 500 major companies 
up an average of 33%, about what most 
economists had expected. The unques¬ 
tioned star: General Motors Corp^ 
whose earnings rose 273% during the pe¬ 
riod, to $909 million, a company record 
for any quarter. Car and truck sales were 
up 34%, and company officials stood by 
their earlier prediction that U.S. car 
sales, including imports, would total at 
least lO.S million units this year, up 22% 
from last year and only sii^tly behind 
the high-sales years of 19?Zah4,f $i 7 |. 
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‘Almost Everyone Is the Victim’ 


Perhaps the most striking charac¬ 
teristic of America s 184,000 coal min¬ 
ers is their intense loyalty to one an¬ 
other and their union. Some people 
explain that loyalty as an aboveground 
extension of the close teamwork that the 
miners must practice in dangerous sub¬ 
terranean mines, others say it is a result 
of facing common enemies—the coal 
companies and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Whatever the reason, when one 
union liKal walks off the job, others usu¬ 
ally follow in sympathy 

Last week that was certainly the 
case. A wildcat strike that started at a 
Cedar Coal Co. mine at Cabin Creek, 
W. Va, suddenly spread to include all 
of the stale s 60,000 miners, plus 10,000 
of their fellows in Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

I Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia 
and Colorado The miners had lost a 
total of $24 million in wages by week's 


when we go back to work,” vowed a 
Cabin Creek miner, and his fellows in 
other areas obviously agreed. 

At least one coal company looked 
to the courts to reopen its mines. “In¬ 
dustrial anarchy," charged Joseph Bren¬ 
nan. president of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association. "Everyone is the 
victim, but shameful wildcats go on " In 
fact, only the coal companies and such 
coal-carrying railroads as the Chessie 
System and Norfolk and Western have 
so far been hurt. The fuel's major users 
—electric utilities, coke plants and steel 
mills—maintain 23- to 90-day stock¬ 
piles, enough to ride out a short strike. 

A much more certain victim, par¬ 
adoxically. is the U.M.W. itself Every 
day that the wildcat walkout continues 
costs the union’s four main health and 
retirement funds nearly $1 million be¬ 
cause they get their money from roy- 


neries. The strike coincided with rec¬ 
ord harvests in a stale that produces 
more than 50% of the U.S.’s canned 
fruits and 85% of its canned tomatoes. 
The walkout thus caused farmers to lay 
off 15,000 field workers near the peak 
of the picking season. 

Rotting Fruit. With that kind of le¬ 
verage, it is not surprising that the can¬ 
nery workers last week won a hefty 
32!<% wage and benefit increase over 
the next three years By the time of the 
expected settlement, unfortunately, a 
staggering amount of fixid will already 
have rotted in the fields. Almost 15%, 
or S10.4 million worth, of the clingstone- 
peach harvest was lost. So was approx¬ 
imately 5%., or $9 5 million worth, of 
the thick-skinned tomato ciop and 
about 30% of the total apricot harvest, 
valued at $4.5 million 

The strike cost California's economy 
$260 million. Scores of the state's small 
farmers say they are ruined, and will go 
out of business Ultimately, consumers 
will probably pay in the form of higher 
prices for canned fruits and vegetables. 


EMPTY COAl CARS IN WEST VIRGINIA! U.M.W. PRESIDENT MIllERi WILDCAT LEADERS 


end, and U S coal output had fallen by 
6 million tons, worth $ 150 million 

A relatively trivial matter triggered 
the massive walkout. This spring Lxxial 
1759 of the United Mine Workers want¬ 
ed an office that was not covered by their 
contract advertised so it could be filled 
by a union applicant After management 
disagreed, an arbitrator was brought in 
and eventually ruled against the union. 
The angry miners first tried to reverse 
that ruling in federal court. When the 
court delayed, they protested with their 
only remaining weapon—an illegal 
wildcat. 

Heavy Hand. Cedar Coal, a unit of 
American Electric Power Co., then got 
a federal court to issue an injunction 
against the strike. When the miners ig¬ 
nored it, the judge fined the local $50,- 
000, which went unpaid. At that point, 
miners elsewhere started to take notice. 
To them, the case was just another in a 
series in which the heavy hand of the 
Federal Government patted the compa¬ 
nies and slapped the union. “When that 
judge gets out of the coal business, that’s 


allies on coal pnxluction One trust, 
which provides health benefits to the 
200,000 miners who retired before 1974. 
IS being especially hard hit It was op¬ 
erating at a deficit before the strike, and 
now has to go deeper into debt. 

U.M.W. President Arnold Miller.al- 
ready under constant attack by a rival 
faction in his union (Timf. May 17), is 
sure to suffer too He voiced sympathy 
for the strikes last week But since the 
wildcats were unauthori/jed by the 
union, Miller also urged the miners to 
"return to work on the next available 
shift." None of the locals paid heed. 
That caused a Miller aide to mourn: 
"Coal companies and dissident miners 
are going to say this shows once again 
that Arnold can’t keep the membership 
in line." Both union and company of¬ 
ficials hope the strikes will soon start 
subsiding on their own, like wildfire. 

■ ■ ■ 

While the coal strike spread, anoth¬ 
er costly strike moved to a resolution. 
Two we^s ago, more than 30,000 work¬ 
ers walked out of CaUftnmia’s 78 can- 









EANKING 

Finishing a Poor Third 


In the race for supremacy between 
the nation's three leading banks, one is 
lagging badly Last month, while the 
Bank of America and Citibank report¬ 
ed nearly I2‘!f increases in earnings for 
the second quarter of the year as com¬ 
pared with the year-ago peritxl, the 
Chase Manhattan reported a dismal 
44 7'/i decrease in profits, to $30,1 mil¬ 
lion. V $54 5 million for the second quar¬ 
ter of 1975 The Chase remains a pow¬ 
erful financial institution, with $43,9 
billion in assets. But clearly it has lost 
its front-running momentum 

Wall Street analysts had predicted 
that the Cha.se would show a decline But 
the worse-than-expecled results gave 
new life to a major topic of debate on the 
Street What is wrong with the Chase'' 
To which a top analyst replies archly. 
"Two things David Rtx'kefellei " 

Name Trouble. The situation is 
more complex than that When he first 
t(V'k over as president in the early '60s. 
Rockefeller greatly enhanced the bank's 
image and develo|ied into one of the 
world's most res|iccted financial states¬ 
men He was a vigorous force in expand¬ 
ing the bank's retail and commercial 
business But now his name seems to 
magnify the Chase's problems. A 
Rockefeller somehow should not be be¬ 
set with the financial problems that af¬ 
fect ordinary bankers Yet David 
Rockefeller is at least partly to blame 
for the bank's problems. Since the bank 
has historically been known as the 
Rockefellers'. David was destined for 
the lop job ever since he joined the 
bank's foieign department in 1946 


His clear shot at the top had the ef¬ 
fect of discouraging the kind of com¬ 
pulsive overachievers who were attract¬ 
ed to Its rival Citibank. Under the 
leadership of the aggressive Walter 
Wriston, Citibank overtook the Chase 
in 1968 and is now challenging the Bank 
of America for the No. 1 spot. While 
Wriston has vigorously recruited exec¬ 
utives from far afield to put new zip into 
banking. Rockefeller has fostered a 
clubby—-his critics say complacent—at¬ 
mosphere in the Chase's upper echelons 
When Rockefeller took over as 
chairman from Cieorge Champion in 
1969, he inherited one big mistake—the 
Chase's failure to expand into foreign 
markets, where the Bank of America 
and Citibank were making major and 
highly profitable inroads Rix-'kefeller 
belatedly corrected that failing. But uji- 
der his leadership, the Chase made other 
errors Citibank set up a special dala- 
pr(x;essing operation with a team of in¬ 
dustrial engineers tocojie with the grow¬ 
ing volume of checks and other paper 
Chase, though it has computerized its 
operations, still has not completely 
solved Its paper-work problems 

Most important, the bank took 
financial risks that resulted in a higher 
percentage of bad loans than its compet¬ 
itors Critics contend that the losses 
stemmed from more lenient lending 
standards than those of other banks. 
One consequence: the Chase has written 
off $136.8 million in actual bad loans so 
far this year. That is a greater loss pro- 
jiortionately in relation to Chase’s out¬ 
standing loans than those suflered by its 


two big competitors. Last winter 
Federal Reserve reportedly {daced 
Chase on its “problem” list cfiME, Jan, 
26) and criticized the bank's loan Oper¬ 
ation as suffering from “poor communi¬ 
cation between lending and support 
staff, poor credit files and lack of knowl¬ 
edge of the borrowers’ current status.” 

A large part of the bank’s liabilities 
stems from Rockefeller's high-minded 
conviction that the Chase should be a 
good corporate citizen. To help bail out 
New York City, the Chase bought more 
of the city's notes and bonds than any 
other bank did—$408 million, at last 
count The city's dire financial condi¬ 
tion makes these investments unattrac¬ 
tive. The bank has also spent $731 mil¬ 
lion in RtiTs (for real estate investment 
trusts) Since real estate was particularly 
hard hit by the recession, nearly three- 
quarters of the Chase’s REITs are either 
producing no interest income or less 
than they were designed to. 

Last year Rockefeller and his man¬ 
agement staff set up a profitability anal¬ 
ysts project to halt the bank’s downward 
slide Consequently, the Chase has been 
moving faster into the merchant bank¬ 
ing field abroad Loan standards have 
been lightened The Chase has closed 
SIX of its 265 branches because they were 
unprofitable, and as many as 30 more 
might be shut down In an efifori to trim 
its paper-work problems, the bank has 
sold off its payroll processing and stock- 
transfer departments to smaller data- 
processing firms. As a result, in a move 
that one veteran officer describes as “not 
in the Chase tradition.’’ 300 employees 
will be fired. 

On Schedule. There are rumors 
that RtKkefeller’s job is at stake. Sup¬ 
posedly, a few disenchanted Chase di¬ 
rectors have sounded out potential can¬ 
didates for the chairmanship. Two of the 
leading possible replacements- Donald 
Regan, chairman of Merrill Lynch, the 
nation's largest brokerage house, and 
Thomas Wilcox, chairman of Crocker 
National Bank (national ranking: 15th). 
Publicly, however, the directors join 
ranks behind Rockefeller. For his part. 
Rockefeller insists that he has no inten¬ 
tion of stepping down until he reaches 
the mandatory retirement age of 65 in 
four more years. “We've gone through 
some difficult times," he concedes, “but 
I think we’ve dealt with our problems 
systematically and are correcting them 
on schedule.” 

Wall Street analysts have their 
doubts. They feel they have been mis¬ 
led in the past by the Chase's overly op¬ 
timistic forecasts and are watching for 
a solid indicator. That indicator will 
come, they believe, when the Chase be¬ 
gins to make lower provisions in its in¬ 
come statement for bad loans; total loss 
estimates could reach $300 million for 
1976. Until the bank starts to put more 
faith in its chances for repayment and 
starts actually collecting on its question¬ 
able loans. Wall Streeters are likely to re¬ 
main skeptical about talk of a turnabbut. 




-fIMIlOY 

Big Boost for Gas 

About this time every year, officials 
in Government and industry begin won¬ 
dering aloud whether the nation will 
have enough natural gas to make it 
through the winter The speculations in¬ 
variably revive the suggestion that there 
would be more of the clean, cheap fuel 
to go around if gas cost more and was 
more profitable to look for and prixluce 
Last week the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion decided to pul that perennial hy¬ 
pothesis to the test. By a 3-to-l vote, 
the commissioners sharply jacked up the 
price of much of the natural gas that is 
now piped across state lines. If the de¬ 
cision holds up in court, the tab for con¬ 
sumers will swell by $1 5 billion over 
the next year alone. 

The fPC has jurisdiction only over 
gas transported from state to state. In¬ 
trastate gas IS not price contiolled at all 
and averages $1.54 per thousand cu ft 
Since interstate gas is priced at either 
29 5e per thousand cu ft (for gas dis¬ 
covered before 1973) or 52c (for "new" 
gas discovered since then), producers are 
inclined to sell their gas wiihin the slate 
in which it was found To make inter¬ 
state sales more profitable—and damp¬ 
en consumption at the same time—the 
rPC lifted the price of new gas to $1 01 
per thousand cu ft for gas found in 1973 
and 1974 and $1 42 for gas newer ihan 
that To encourage gas companies to 
shift their production to the interstate 
market, the commission added that any 
intrastate gas can be sold out of slate at 
the highest new-gas price 

Court Action. The new gas affect¬ 
ed by the l PC ruling accounts for only 
25‘"f of all interstate gas As more and 
more new gas is found, the price of in¬ 
terstate natural gas will continue to rise 
But even in the first year, the average 
consumer will be paying 6‘'^r more for 
gas In a warm slate like Florida, the 
added annual burden will only be about 
$5,20, by the KPC'‘s estimate, but citizens 
of chillier Ohio can expect to spend an 
additional $23. Only 20% of the price 
boost, noted the commission, would add 
to the gas companies' profits. 559r would 
go to federal taxes, and 2S% would cov¬ 
er increased production costs 

The FPC's action cut right through 
the old and stagnant debate between the 
Administration and congressional liber¬ 
als over the decontrol of interstate gas 
Indeed, immediately after the decision 
was announced, a coalition composed of 
consumer groups, labor unions, anti-in¬ 
dustry lobbies and the state of Minne¬ 
sota charged in federal court that the 
commission had usurped congressional 
authority by de facto removing price 
controls on gas. The court issued a tem¬ 
porary stay of the fpc's order, and 
lengthy litiption is certain. The delay 
is good news for consumers, no matter 
who wins the case: each day of post¬ 
ponement saves gas users $4.1 million. 



"HUMPMASTER" (LEFT) PRESIDES OVER SANTA FE'S NEW $50 MILLION SWITCHING YARD 


CORPORATIONS 

What a Way to 
Run a Railroad 

Doyiih hear that whistle down 
the line’' 

I fum e that it s enutne numhet 
forty-nine 

She s the only one that 'll sound 
that way 

On the Atchison, Topeka and the 
Santa Fe 


Johnny Mercer wrote and Judy Gar¬ 
land bclt^ out those lyrics in 1946 
Now. many of the songs written about 
railroads arc nostalgic goodbyes, but the 
whistles arc still blowing on the Santa 
Fe The railroad, w'hich oiicrales 13,000 
miles of track from Chicago through the 
Southwest to California, is big. modern 
and—a rarity these days—profitable 
Not excessively piofilabic. to be 
sure. As a little old prospector is sur¬ 
prised to learn on one of the line's TV 
commercials, the railroad is now only 
one operation of Chicago-based Santa 
Fe Industries. Inc., which has diversified 
into such ventures as oil, lumber, pipe¬ 
line operations and trucking Last year 
railroading accounted for more than $1 
billion of Santa Fe's $1 4 billion reve¬ 
nues, but only $51 million of the larger 
company's $150 million profits. Still, 
that was a creditable performance in an 
era plagued by railroad bankruptcies, 
and the outlook for 1976 is even better 
Railroad profits for the first half of this 
year, Santa Fe reports, were $20 2 mil¬ 
lion. In the lagging first six months of 
last year the line posted earnings of only 
$9.9 million before making up for lost 
time with increased freight rates and a 
burst of new business in the second half 
One reason for the line's prosperity, 
says Santa Fe Industries President John 


S Reed, is that management is “ded¬ 
icated to running a first-class railroad ' 
To that end, the Santa Fe recently 
Oldened a $50 million switching yard in 
Barslow, Calif. that it claims is the most 
advanced in the nation, in only two 
moves, the "humpmastei" (who deter¬ 
mines route priorities) can automatically 
switch freight cars to 16 holding stations 
The railroad was also the first to install 
a locomotive simulator to train its en- 
gineerslwho now include seven women), 
and It uses a computerized central in¬ 
formation system to make the most ef¬ 
ficient use of Ux;omoiives 

Good Track. The Santa Fe is also 
the only railroad to have run a freight 
train—the Super C —at 80 m.p.h "To 
do that." says Reed, "you have to main¬ 
tain your track pretty darn well" Un¬ 
like many other railroads, the -Santa Fe 
spends money heavily on keeping us 
roadbed in good repair even in bad 
limes .Says Ojierations Vice President 
Larry Cena "You can't just be doing 
maintenance work w'hen business is 
giXKl fhai's when you need the plant " 
During the Russian wheal sales boom 
in 1973. the Santa Fe picked up much 
extra business from rival roads that lost 
precious lime doing essential repair 
work to prepare their tracks to handle 
the traffic. 

Reed is determined to maintain the 
improvement. One indication of his 
fierce pride in the railroad is a recent 
tiff with Amtrak. the Government-spon¬ 
sored corporation that has taken over 
operation of most U .S passenger trains 
When it took over the &nia Fe's fabled 
Super Chief service from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. Amtrak kept the name but 
dropped the linen napkins and fresh- 
cut flowers that traditionally graced the 
dining car. John Reed, aghast at such a 
decline in standards, withdrew permis¬ 
sion for Amtrak to continue calling the 
Super Chief hy its pro ud old na me 


JAPAN 

A Loyalty Endangered 

One of the great strengths of the Jap¬ 
anese economy has been the extraordi¬ 
nary bond uniting workers and their 
bosses—the famous lifetime employ¬ 
ment system Once hired, a worker can 
traditionally expect complete job secu¬ 
rity for the rest of his career. Execu¬ 
tives treat employees as members of a 
huge family; they devise company songs, 
run company sports clubs and even will 
slash their own salaries to avoid laying 
off workers In return, companies re¬ 
ceive—and reward—intense loyalty. 
Wages and benefits are determined by 
seniority: a man or woman who has been 
with a company for 30 years makes, on 
the average, four times as much as a 
newly hired worker, though both may 
do the same Job. Result: minimum un¬ 
employment and maximum morale year 
after year. 

Now. reports the Japanese Ministry 
of Labor in a recent White Paper, this 
traditional arrangement is being chal¬ 
lenged by enormous pressures for 
change. Japan's long postwar boom, in 
which the G.N.P. grew by an average of 
around 10% every year, has ended, and 
Japanese economic planners are expect¬ 
ing a modest 5% to 6% annual growth 
rate. Such a condition of low growth will 
necessarily cut job opportunities; unem¬ 
ployment has already crept up from a 
minuscule \% to 2%. In addition, warns 
the White Paper, the composition of the 
labor force itself has radically altered It 
IS getting older—and such a change has 
profound economic implications if the 
lifetime employment system continues 

Baby Boom. Until recently there 
was a torrent of young Japanese flowing 
into the work force—the product of the 
"baby boom" of the late 1940s and early 
1950s. But because the yearly birth rate 
has subsequently dropped by 50%, the 
bulk of today’s labor force is aging rap¬ 
idly. In 1970, working males in the 45 to 
64 age group accounted for 26.8% of the 
total. By 1980 the same group will form 


33.9%. Since the 

system rewards sehinrity,. tabw eoihs 
must rise as th* proportion of o^er 
workers grows—a worrisome prospect 
in a heavily industrialized economy. 

Education pos^ a related difficulty. 
By tradition, a junior hi^ school grad¬ 
uate will accept a mpnual job. a high 
school graduate will Utke Oi0y white col¬ 
lar work, and a college grad only a man¬ 
agerial or professional post. Right now, 
92% of Japanese youths are heading for 
high school diplomas and 68% of those 
getting them want college de^ees. The 
danger, the Whitt Paper points out. is 
that Japan’s new low-growth economy 
will not generate enough jobs at the top. 
while the demand for blue-collar work¬ 
ers will go unfilled. 

Clearly the quickest way to cut 
through the interwoven problems is to 
discard the rigid traditions. Though the 
White Paper recognizes that solution, its 
authors correctly fear that the old tra¬ 
ditions are far too deeply entrenched to 
be changed without tremendous dislo¬ 
cations in Japanese society. Big corpo¬ 
rations have avoided the issue so far by 
choosing an alternative answer to cut 
the number of new workers hired while 
keeping productivity per worker high 
with more automation in factories. This 
year, for example, the giant Tokyo Shi- 
baura Electric Co. will take on only 700 
new workers to replace the 3,000 who 
are reaching retirement age. 

This IS obviously a risky course It 
will almost certainly create more unem¬ 
ployment in a nation that has virtually 
no experience in dealing with that dev¬ 
astating social problem. But dismantling 
the traditional system would surely 
erode workers’ vaunted loyalty to their 
companies. If there is a middle way out 
of the dilemma—say. a natural trend to¬ 
ward a new tradition of rewards for abil¬ 
ity—It is not yet evident. 


MIDDLE EAST 

Muscle Power 


The Middle East, for centuries a 
crossroads for warring peoples from 
East and West, is now being invaded 
by jobseekers from around the world ea¬ 
ger—for a fee—to help newly rich na¬ 
tions with their development programs. 
But by far the most unusual newcomers 
are the growing numbers of South Ko¬ 
rean contractors, who bring with them 



homeland. ^ 

are cashing in oh ^ 
perate need for labw. tite Kdrlwiai 
come farther and profited fa8tei:/:jlhi^| 
most in the push to modssttktie 
rich sheikdoms. In 1973 Sodlft 
earned S24 mihion in the 
The score a mere two yeaitwl' 
million. So far this year SouffiiKarMir 
entrepreneurs have pocketed coi^ran(Sii’ 
worth SI.5 billion, including 
construction of a S944 
harbor at Jubail in SauiE Ambta'.'^ 

South Korean Pie«dentl^krClMMi| 
Hee provides government finai»ingand^'^ 
tax breaks to enccairage Soudisl^/aEp^^i 
salesmen trying to 'win budheM 'JK'.l&'f 
Middle Cast, but it is theavaitatfiiUy ima 
quality of Korean labor that is enab^ ' 
the South Koreans to win out. Labor nh^ 
cruitmeni is the big headache in 
contract negotiations '^roiightaa 
area. But manpower is an abundaiitiaiid 
exportable Korean resource. In Iran, 
where South Korean contracts have 
zoomed from zero in W4 to S73.6 «iil-X 
lion in 1976, a thousand Koreans ' 
as long-haul truck drivers. The ,1,^ 
Koreans building a lOO-mila stretch of.; 
highway in Saudi Arabia work ten hours 
a day, 28 days a month for $1,100 (five 
limes their pay back homel and fly to 
Cairo every two months for three riot¬ 
ous days of rest and relaxation. 

Little Brain. Korean technical 
know-how is in demand too; Seoul Ar¬ 
chitect S.G. Kim. for example, is design¬ 
ing a 4,200-unil apartment house in Teh¬ 
ran for a fee of $1 million. But 
Americans and Europeans aie belter at 
providing technical services, admits 
Seoul Businessman Chongwhan Choi, 
and on the whole, he says, he and his 
compatriots are content ‘doing jobs that 
require a lot of muscle power but little 
brain.” To meet the construction dead¬ 
line for the Jubail harbor, for example. 
Hyundai Co. is flying in 300 workers a 
week for an eventual total of 3,300, and 
Korean Air Lines has begun twice- 
weekly flights direct from Seoul to Bah¬ 
rain. Business leaders expect the volume 
of contracts for this year to top $2 bil¬ 
lion and to reach 510 billion by 1981. 

South Korea’s growing but still frag¬ 
ile economy needs the foreign exchange 
and bargaining clout that the contracts 
bring. Totally •dependent on imported 
oil and retying heavily on trade with Ja¬ 
pan, South Korea’s 35 million people 
suffered badly from the 1973 Arab oil 
embargo. The slackening pace of Ja¬ 
pan’s economic growth also contributed 
to a South Korean trade deficit of $2.4 
billion in 1974. But largely as a result of 
what Businessman Choi calls the kM- 
komi (swashbuckling assault) on the 
Middle East, South Korea’s trade def¬ 
icit (br the first quarter of 1976 is down 
to only SI 00 million, and the prospects 
•look bright for aill mtn-e improyeincnt; 
/tfoodi Ariibin atone will need & 
forekh woOMib'for Rs^five^year, $60 tiir 




Three Yankee 
Expatriates 


Benjamin Blylh Limner BEGS to in¬ 
form the Public that he has opened a 
House near the City Coffee-House, for the 
performance of Limniiif; tn Oil, Crayons 
and rntniature 

Numbing provinciality was the lot 
of artists in America 200 years ago 
Limning, as painting was called, was a 
trade, like ropemaking or wheclwright- 
ing. To most of the itinerant "house, sign 
and fancy” painters, it gave a meager liv¬ 
ing They shifted from town to town in 
New England, setting down in wiry out¬ 
line and crude, flat tones the tight lips 
and beaky noses of parsons, housewives 
and merchants There were no art 


ley (1738-1815) went to Italy, he also 
struggled to resolve them in his first Eu¬ 
ropean picture, an Ascension (1775), 
which musl be one of the quaintest hom¬ 
ages to Raphael ever made. But in the 
same year he met two wealthy American 
tourists and painted their portrait Mr 
and Mrs. Ralph Izard wm. by prevailing 
American standards, a work of sophisti¬ 
cation The image of the South Carolin¬ 
ian discoursing to his wife upon the 
meaning of a drawing from the antique 
IS almost poignant, there cannot have 
been too many couples like them back 
home Copley was a brilliant recorder of 
the human face, the female face espe¬ 
cially The portraits of the middle-aged 
women he painted in the 1760s arc so 
dense and assured, wans and all, that 
one may well prefer them to the more 
florid exercises in the manner of Gains¬ 



schools, let alone an academy, and the 
demand for big canvases of history and 
myth—which, across the Atlantic, gave 
art Its public necessity- was ml turotx: 
was very fai away 

America's sense of isolation and dis¬ 
tance, and theefforl needed to overcome 
It, IS the theme of two delightful shows 
that oiTcned last week at Boston's Mu¬ 
seum of l ine Arts One. "Paintings by 
New England Provincial Artists, 1775- 
ISOO. " organized by Art Historian Nina 
Fletcher Little, illustiates the limner tra¬ 
dition with 76 paintings by 34 artists, 
backed up with domestic objects of the 
sort that appears in those stiff, pxiignani 
effigies—chans, painted fltxircloths. a 
child's coral-garnished silver whistle 
The other show. "Copley. Stuart, West." 
deals with the first three American-born 
painters to escape from this matrix and 
enter the F.uropean arena in order to be¬ 
come in the full sense of the word, pro¬ 
fessional artists 

Making If. Benjamin West (1738- 
1820) was the first to go. He went to 
Italy and then to London, where he be¬ 
came court paintei to George HI. That 
a colonial could bring off such a feat 
was regarded as singular. It turned him 
into a precocious father figure for later 
■yankee expatriates, notably C opley and 
Stuart Here was their lesson in making 
it. the teen-age limner who, thanks to 
Rome and practical ambition, rose to be¬ 
come the second president of the Royal 
Academy. In fact. West was by temper¬ 
ament an ideal official artist studious, 
methodical, competent, a bovine drafts¬ 
man. But his neoclassical work, done 
under the first impact of Naples and 
Rome, is another matter, the small 
sketch for West’s first classical subject. 
The Landing of Agrippina at Brundisium 
(1766), is a grave and stony image. 
West's intense curiosity about classical 
prototypes leaves no doubt as to the im¬ 
pact of Europe on his receptive mind 

There were, of course, problems of 
assimilation. When John Singleton Cop¬ 


borough that C'opley resorted to when, in 
London, he wanted to rival West 

Gilbert Stuart 11755-1828). the 
youngest of the trio by 17 years, re¬ 
mains best known as George Wash¬ 
ington's portraitist. He turned out 111 
Washingtons—one of which, Washing¬ 
ton standing in the battle smoke of Dor¬ 
chester Heights beside ihe improbable 
liewter-colored buttocks of his horse, is 
in the present show Bui when not in¬ 
volved in these feats of isonic mass pro¬ 
duction, Stuart was in some ways the 
most advanced of the three, with his 
high color—the faces are almost rose- 
pink--and vivid atmospherics He saw 
in patches, rather than lines, and this 
almost impressionist knitting of tonal 
areas under complicated layers of glaze, 
impaslo and more glaze could, in works 
like his portrait of Geneial Henry Knox, 
circa 1805, produce astonishingly sub¬ 
tle and robust effects This shift in style 
pointed to the jxietic future of 19th cen¬ 
tury art and to the maturity of Amer¬ 
ican painting Robert Hughes 







EDUCATION 


School of Hard Knocks 

“Andrew, do you realize that you’re 
a gutless chameleon?” asked Teacher 
Jim Searles of the shy, withdrawn teen¬ 
ager who had come for an interview at 
the Hyde School in Bath, Me Andrew 
was close to tears, but Searles was only 
following the sock-it-to- em pedagogic 
philosophy of his boss, Hyde Founder 
Joseph Gauld, 50. Faced with a rebel¬ 
lious applicant. Gauld once shouted, 
“Listen, I’m telling you either change 
your attitude around me or 1 will jam it 
down your throat.” 


HYDE SCHOOL FOUNDER JOSEPH GAULD 



HYDE STUDENTS TESTING THEIR TOUGHNESS 



Although annual fees for tuition, 
board and room add up to a hefty 
$4,700, life at the small (enrollment: 175) 
coed boarding school is almost as rig¬ 
orous as that of a Manne boot camp. 
Many of the students are troubled, and 
short-tempered Gauld treats them like 
a drill instructor faced with a platoon 
of left-footed recruits. He occasionally 
slaps and routinely humiliates the kids 
—with their parents' tacit consent—in 
a no-holds-barred effort to toughen them 
up and build their characters. ’’The rod 
is only wrong in the wrong hands,” 
Gauld likes to say. When he finds that 
a student has what he considers a ’’bad 
attitude,” Gauld may order him to wear 
a sign saying I ACT LIKF A baby, or lell 
him to dig a 6-ft. by 6-ft trench and 
then fill it up. He has even conducted a 
public paddling ceremony at Hyde 

As headmaster at Berwick Academy 
in South Berwick. Me . in the early '60s, 
Gauld (who has degrees from Bowdoin 
College and Boston University) grew 
discouraged with what he saw as the 
"coddling" of students, and an overem¬ 
phasis on grades. With $100,000 bor¬ 
rowed from family and friends, Gauld 
bought an old mansion on the Maine 
coast and set up a school devoted to de¬ 
veloping self-confidence and self-disci- 
pline Novel and untested. Hyde could 
not hope to attract outstanding students, 
thus Gauld started by accepting teen¬ 
agers with a history of mental illness or 
drug problems. The student body now 
includes less disturbed youngsters How¬ 
ever, ail of them, Gauld says, "have 
problems.” He feels such pupils have a 
greater capacity for growth than con¬ 
ventional, "successful” children 

Character Grades. Success at 
Hyde is measured largely by "character 
growth ” rather than academic excel¬ 
lence. Students are given two sets of 
grades: one for performance in a tra¬ 
ditional curriculum laden with remedial 
courses, the other, which is considered 
more important, for overcoming person¬ 
al problems such as being shy or cow¬ 
ardly, as shown in survival tests the 
school has copied from Outward Bound. 
The grades in character development 
are hammered out in a kind of encoun¬ 
ter group, where classmates and teach¬ 
ers urge a student to confess his strengths 
and weaknesses. In similar sessions, 
teachers are evaluated publicly by the 
students. 

So. in a way, are parents As one 
alumnus puts it, "A family, not a kid, 
comes to Hyde.” Parents are required 
to make a strong commitment to Hyde’s 
philosophy. They participate in two en¬ 
counter weekend seminars annually, at 
which everyone criticizes everyone else. 
One father, for example, may say to an¬ 
other: "Mr. Smith, I have to agree with 
Bill. You do seem more concerned with 
your own image than anything else.” 


For students, the emotional turmoil 
can be difficult to take. Says Margie Ma¬ 
lone, 17: "Everyone wants to run away 
from here sometime.” In fact, each year 
about 50 students do run away—and 20 
never return. Gauld blames the drop¬ 
out rate on the parents' failure to up¬ 
hold their pledge to make runaways re¬ 
turn to Hyde. Margie ran away, but 
returned because "my mother stuck by 
her commitment It brought us closer 
together.” 

Gauld believes all schools could ben¬ 
efit from his methods. For a while he 
gave up his headmaster post to travel 
around the country lecturing about 
Hyde, and he is now writing a book 
about it. As part of its proselytizing ef¬ 
fort, the school also put on a traveling Bi¬ 
centennial road show called America's 
Spirit. Starring Hyde teachers and 
pupils, the show played in Broadway's 
Circle in the Square theater because the 
theater’s director, Ted Mann, is a Hyde 
parent 

Despite its small enrollment, Hyde 
turns out exceptionally good athletic 
teams, and 95'’( of its graduates, accord¬ 
ing to Gauld. have gone on to college 
Many are loyal alumni Says Will Col¬ 
lins, 22, a student at Grinnell College 
in Iowa "Hyde is a conservative school 
advocating not a return to traditional 
values but to excellence " Some parents 
credit the school with changing their 
own lives for the better, as well as "re¬ 
markably” improving their children 

But Hyde also has plenty of critics 
Asks J B. Satterthwaitc, retired head of 
the English department at Groton 
School in Groton, Mass : "If a teen-ager 
is publicly humiliated, does this build 
his character’’ Does it build the char¬ 
acter of other students who are encour¬ 
aged to take part in such a show?” The 
school’s first teacher, Ray Fisher, who 
quit because Gauld permitted no dis¬ 
agreement with his own hawkish views 
on Viet Nam, charges that Gauld "is 
completely obsessed You find that the 
kids are in effect brainwashed.” Doris 
Vladimiroff, director of Hi-w’s Upward 
Bound program in Maine, whose son 
went to a Hyde summer session, com¬ 
plains: “Gauld’s techniques are nothing 
less than demoniacal. ” 

Despite the large number of prob¬ 
lem children, there are no psychologists 
on the school’s staff, because Hyde 
teachers prefer to “use our gut feelings.” 
When that approach fails, Gauld has re¬ 
ferred students to Richard Evans, a psy¬ 
chiatrist in Brunswick, Me. Like many 
parents of Hyde students, Evans is will¬ 
ing to give the school the benefit of the 
doubt. Says he: ’’Frankly, I’m puzzled. 
But ordinary methods don’t work with 
the kinds of kids going to Hyde. The 
school does make a real effort to reach 
th«e children. It is doing something no 
one else is willing to do." 




Frustrated Defense 

There was no argument with the 
weU>documented facts. On May 16,1974 
near Los Angeles, Symbionese Libera¬ 
tion Army Members Bill and Emily 
Harris got into a sidewalk struggle with 
employees at Mel’s Sporting Goods Store 
over Bill’s alleged shoplifting. Across the 
street the Harrises' captive-turned-com- 
rade, Patty Hearst, opened up with cov¬ 
ering fire. The trio then fled and 
switched one after another to four ve¬ 
hicles that they appropriated; in two 
cases the owners were also taken along. 
The Harrises conceded all that in their 
current trial for assault, robbery and kid¬ 
naping. What then was their defense to 
be? Last week the answer came: they of¬ 
fered no witnesses at ail 

The surprise decision grew out of a 
series of frustrations for the defense. The 
violence-preaching Harrises have been 
largely abandoned by the remnants of 
the militant left, and at the outset, they 
themselves ruled out any special fund 
raising efforts. That left the defense too 
pinched for elaborate investigation and 
preparation. The defendants, however, 
did have as their chief strategist Leon¬ 
ard Weinglass, veteran of the Chicago 
Seven trial, who was paid out of public 
funds In addition. Bill Harris. 31. was 
permitted to represent himself; Emily, 
29. was also active in the defense. 

Weinglass and the Harrises had no 
complaints about Prosecutor Samuel 
Mayerson. who laid out his case with 
cool, professional thoroughness. But 
emotional clashes almost immediately 


erupted between the defense and Judge 
Mark Brandler, 66. On occasion Harris 
lost his temper and once cursed Brand¬ 
ler. A bitter defense disappointment 
came when Brandler refused to bar ad¬ 
mission of a tape sent to an L.A. radio 
station on which Harris talked about the 
shootout; both defense and prosecution 
experts had testified that the tape could 
have been altered. 

Adding to the Harrises’ troubles, 
Patty belatedly offered to testify against 
them. Weinglass thought that Patty's ac¬ 
cusatory testimony might backfire by 
seeming self-serving. But another of 
Brandler's unfavorable rulings really 
boxed the defendants in. If the Harris¬ 
es took the stand, Brandler held, the 
prosecution had the right to cross- 
examine them on some of their writ¬ 
ings which discussed Patty's kidnaping 
and a bank robbery that otherwise could 
not be mentioned to the jury. Shortly 
after that decision, Harris stunned the 
courtroom. "In light of the court's rul¬ 
ing today, I make no opening statement 
and rest my case." Added his wife; “Like 
Bill, I rest my case” 

Just Joy Riding. Bill Harris did ar¬ 
gue his cause to the jury in a closing 
statement, however, saying the Govern¬ 
ment is ‘‘trying to convict us for our be¬ 
liefs.” For his part, Weinglass contended 
that the Government had not proved its 
case The Harrises, he said, were not 
guilty of the shooting since Patty was 
not authorized to use guns by the S.L.A. 
He also claimed that taking the four 
vans and cars was more like joy riding 
than stealing, and that the two owners 



EMILY a BILL HARRIS 

Party was not supposed to shoot. 


had been taken along without intent to 
kidnap. This last argument, especially, 
was fairly flimsy stuff, since one of the 
car owners testified that he was held at 
gunpoint. At week's end, while the jury 
was still out. Judge Brandler began hear¬ 
ings that the defense hopes will lead to 
a mistrial or a reversal on appeal The 
issue; that before the trial began one 
member of the jury had declared the 
Harrises obviously were guilty. 
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Married. Robert Shaw, 48, novelist 
(The Hiding Place), playwright (The 
Man in the Glass Booth) and actor of 
stage and screen, perhaps best known 
for his roistering portrayal of Quint, the 
professional shark killer in Jaws: and 
Virginia Jansen, 37, his secretary; he for 
the third time, she for the first; in Ham¬ 
ilton. Bermuda 

■ 

Died. Meyer (“Mickey") Cohen, 62. 
pint-sized (5 ft 3 in.) onetime West 
Coast gang leader; of complications of 
stomach cancer; in Los Angeles. A 
Brooklyn-bom boxer who was running 
his own mob in Cleveland at 19, Cohen 
went on to work in a Chicago gambling 
casino owned by the Capone syndicate, 
then turned to bookmaking in Califor¬ 
nia. After Benjamin (“Bu^y") Siegel 
was shot in 1947, Cohen b^me the 
high-living kingpin of Los Angeles 
gangdom. He was sentenced to prison 
twice, both times on charges of income 
ttx evasion. Cohen was released in 
U^ jhittiBlly pamlyaed as the jnpsult 


of being hit over the head with a piece began synthesizing a wide variety of 
of pipe by a fellow inmate at the At- chemicals from hydrocarbons. The 
lama federal penitentiary chemicals -which included industrial 

■ solvents, ethyl alcohol, acetylene for 

Died. Lord Feather. 68, salty, ag- welding, ethylene glycol for antifreeze, 
gressive general secretary of Britain’s and synthetic rubber—spawned entire 
Trades Union Congress (1969-73); of a new industries. In 1944 Union Carbide 
stroke; in London. At 14, Victor Feath- —which profitably developed his major 

er filled flour sacks in a grocery co-op discoveries—named him vice president 
to help Support his family; at 15, he in charge of chemical research, 

joined the shop assistants union and at ■ 

29 he became a TUC organizer in Lon- Di«d. Rudolf Bultmann, 92, one of 
don. During his 37 years on the staff, Europe's most influential Protestant 
Feather led some of the TUC's toughest theologians; in Marburg, Germany. The 
negotiations. When Britain’s Tory gov- last survivor of a generation of giants 

ernment in 1971 passed the Industrial that included Karl Barth and Paul Til- 

Relations Act restricting union power, lich, Bultmann sought a radical way to 
Feather made it largely inoperative by make Christianity meaningful to mod- 
refusing to cooperate. A fighter but also em man. His seminal notion, “demyth- 
a “fixer,” he was a moderating force in ologizing," rejected any quest for the his- 
dealing with the rising influence of left- torical Jesus; events like the Resurrec- 

wing leaders in the TUC. tion, he said, were “myths” believable 

• only in a nonscientific age. They thus de- 

Di«d. George Oliver Curme Jr., 87, tracted from the “kerygma,” the exis- 

Je^us, apd 


p^eering industrial^di^ist; in Chik (ential moral truths ibi 


A. n. lANFPJtE. 
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The Struggle to Stay Healthy 
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JOHN H. KNOWLES, M.D. 

The following Bicentenniul Essay is the eighth in a series 
that has been appearing periodically, .surveying how we have 
changed in our 200 years 

On the eve t)f the Revolution, there were 2,5 million peo¬ 
ple in colonial America. Virginian William Byrd wrote, "It 
was a Place free from those three great Scourges of Mankind 
—Priests, Lawyers, and Physicians." 
Divine aid was considered more im¬ 
portant than that of the physician 
Only through God's grace could one 
escape disease or survive its attack 
In The Angel of Bethesda. the first 
general treatise on medicine written 
in the colonies. Cotton Mather ad¬ 
vised in 1724. "Lett us look upon Sin 
as the Cause of sickness.” 

Average life expectancy at birth 
was 34.5 years for men and 36.5 years 
for women. Fifty percent of deaths 
CKCurred in those under ten years of 
age. Infectious diseases decimated 
COTTON MATHER (he population (Smallpox and yellow 

fever were most feared Tuberculosis, 
cholera and dysentery, typhoid, diphtheria, measles and 
mumps were ever present Malaria was as common in New 
England as on the Southern plantations. In 1721, almost half 
the population of Boston caught smallpox, and more than 
T''i died. Yellow fever wiped IHttRAhGtU COl lECHON 
out lO'^’-fi of the population of 
Philadelphia in 1793. 

Scurvy, scrofula and scabies 
were common among the poor. 

Bathing was rare, one Quaker 
lady noted in her diary in 1799 
that she withstood a shower bath 
"better than I expected, not hav¬ 
ing been wett all over at once, 
for 28 years past." Body lice were 
omnipresent, us was the disease 
they carried—typhus fever. Fre¬ 
quent births and poor obstetrics I 
accounted for the high mortality 
in mothers, the death rate 
among black women served by 
midwives was lower than among 
whites served by physicians 
Mental illness was seen as the 
work of the devil: the village id- george Washington dying, a 
lot was either derided or toler¬ 
ated, while the more violent were shackled and jailed. 

There were 3.500 medical practitioners in the colonies 
when the Revolution began, of whom fewer than 200 held de¬ 
grees from medical schools. One writer noted that “with a 
M benjamin BUSH ^onorable exceptions in each 

city, the practitioners were ignorant, 
degraded and contemptible." Quacks 
abounded. In the North, ministers 
and magistrates doubled as physi- 
cians. while in the South, planters 
and their wives cared for the slaves. 
Some of these individuals brought 
status to the profession. The people 
viewpd the medical profession in gen- 
eral, however, with a mixture of tttet, 
contempt and amiable totemnce. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON DYING, AFTER A BtEEDING 


DR. BENJAMIN RUSH 


There simply was little that doc- 

tors could ofler, and their cures WH A I 

were sometimes worse than the dis- 

eases that afflicted people. 

Purging, emetics and bloodlel- 
ting were common remedies; sur- 
gery consisted of "cutting for stone" 
and amputations. With no anaes- 
thesia. the best surgeons were the 
ones who could cut, hack and saw 
most rapidly, aided by the strong- I 
est assistants to hold the patient tj 

down. Herbs and plants were ex- I 

tensively used in treatment. Gov- 
ernor John Winthropof Massachu- . -^T 

setts Bay prescribed a paste of wood mental patient (c. isoo) 

lice, while Cotton Mather—who 

together with Zabdiel Boylston brought inoculation to the col¬ 
onies in 1721 to prevent serious cases of smallpox—con¬ 
demned the use by Boston physicians of "Leaden Bullets." to 
be swallowed for "that miserable Distemper which they called 
the Twisting of the Guts.” By the early 18th century, there 
were only two drugs known to be specific- cinchona bark for 
malaria, and mercury as an antisyphilitic agent Dr Ben¬ 
jamin Rush of Philadelphia (one of four physicians to sign 
the Declaration of Independence) used bloixlletting so ex¬ 
tensively that even his colleagues marveled at the survival of 
his patients Thomas Jefferson said in 1807. "The patient 
sometimes gets well in spite of the medicine " 

The apprentice system of 
medical education held sway 
The apprentice might pay the 
master .L'lOO annually for as 
long as seven years until he 
"qualified" to practice on his 
own By the mid-18th century, 
more formal training began to 
take hold. In 1765, after a tour 
of medical centers in London, 
Pans, Padua and Edinburgh, 
John Morgan persuaded the 
College of Philadelphia to set up 
the first American medical 
school. The prototype of the 
British voluntary hospital was 
established with the founding of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
_ 1751, the New York in 1771 and 

If the Massachusetts General in 
TER A BLEEDING 1 ^ 11 • moving the care of the sick 

poor and the teaching of med¬ 
ical students out of the almshouses. With the founding of the 
first mental hospital, the Virginia "insane asylum" at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, shortly before the Revolution, the mentally ill 
began to be mov^ from jails and almshouses to state-spon¬ 
sored, more humane institutions. Early on. the great cost of 
mental illness precluded voluntary efforts to cope for people 
of ordinary means. 

The institutionalization of a loosely organized profession 
grew with the founding of state medical societies, teaching hos- 
piuls and medical schools. Largely because of the devasta¬ 
tion caused by infectious diseases, local communities were 
forced to form boards of health, which established quaran¬ 
tine measures and tried to provide for sanitary engineering. In¬ 
fectious disease was thought to be the result of noxious va¬ 
pors emanating from decaying animal and vegetaUe matter. 
Therefore, in addition to isolating fevwiah individuate,, npptl 





j 0t the health boards' time was spent attempting to improve 
^ sewage and garbage disposal. 

The 19th century in Europe saw the emergence of mod¬ 
em medicine. Vaccination fbr smallpox was introduced. 
The stethoscope, clinical thermometer and hypodermic sy¬ 
ringe were developed. Morphine and quinine were isolated. 
Surgical instruments were perfected, antiseptic techniques 
were developed, and the use of ether as an anaesthetic 
agent was demonstrated in 1846 at the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Hospital—the single most important contribution of 
American medicine during the century. Pasteur. Koch, Klebs, 
Roux and Yersin established the science of bacteriology, 
and between 1880 and 1900 the microbial origins of nu¬ 
merous diseases were demonstrated A new interest in nu- 


eight were awarded to Americans From 1943 to 1975, Amer¬ 
icans won 41 of the 74 prizes awarded. 

With expanding knowledge and technology, an inevi¬ 
table subdivision of labor occurred. The general practi¬ 
tioner faced extinction as medical students entered a wide 
variety of specialties. Specialization advanced to the point 
where what happened to the patient all too often depended 
on who saw him first. “Free market" medicine resulted in a 
gross geographic and functional maldistribution of doctors. 
There developed a severe oversupply of specialists in some 
areas (surgery, where work weeks declined as fees rose) and 
an undersupply in others (pediatric psychiatry and general 
practice). The g p declined from 649r of the total number 
of doctors in 1949 to 13% in 1973 Meanwhile, the number 


trition developed. 

In 1895 two events took place that would have a pro¬ 
found effect on the progress of American medicine: 1) the dis¬ 
covery of a "new kind of rays" by Roentgen, which led to the 
development of diagnostic radiology and X-ray therapy, and 
2 ) the development of psychoanalytic psychiatry through the 
studies of Sigmund Freud In the 
same way. the accurate diagno¬ 
sis of many diseases was virtu¬ 
ally imiXTSsible before the advent 
of two major technologies in the 
early part of the 20th century 
I) the chemistry of blorxJ and 
bodily fluids, which made eas¬ 
ier the study of the body’s organ 
systems, and 2) the use of the X- 
ray machine and the progressive 
development of such radiopaque 
substances as barium and iodine 
compounds to visualize organ 
systems. These two advances, to¬ 
gether with the expansion of sur¬ 
gery after the introduction of an- first use of ether FOR surgery in Massachusetts 

aesthesia and antiseptic tech¬ 
niques. transformed the hospital. From a passive receptacle 
for the sick poor, it became a house of hope and an active di¬ 
agnostic and curative institution for all classes. The use of 
blood transfusions hastened the transformation 

The new sciences of bacteriology, biostatistics and epi¬ 
demiology led to development and extensive use of vaccines, 
pasteurization of milk and measures for the control of dis¬ 
ease, These advances led to a marked improvement in public 
health. So did the development of urban sewage-disposal and 
water-purification systems, the rapid transportation of fresh 
food and its storage under refrigeration, state food-control 
acts and the new concern for woman and child labor, as well 
as for industrial working conditions. By 1910 average life ex¬ 
pectancy at birth had increased to 50 years. 

• 

The Progressive Era also profoundly affected health in¬ 
terests. Upton Sinclair's The Jungle, in 1906, exposed abys¬ 
mal conditions in meat-packing plants. Congress responded 
by passing the first meat-inspection law. Samuel Hopkins Ad¬ 
ams muckraked the patent-medicine industry, and Congress 
swiftly enacted the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

In 1904 there were 160 medical schools with 28,142 stu¬ 
dents and 5.747 graduates annually Abraham Flexner, an ed¬ 
ucator. not a physician, was commissioned by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching to study the sit¬ 
uation. He recommended the closing or reorganization of all 
substandard proprietary schools. By 1930 there were only 76 
schools with a total of 21,597 students and 4.565 graduates an¬ 
nually. Little significant expansion of medical schools oc¬ 
curred for the next 20 years, but the “Flexner revolution" 
helped make the U.S. the world leader in biomedical science 
ahd medical education. From 1901 through 1939, the num- 

Of Nobel prizes in medicine totaled 42. of which only, 
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of graduates of foreign medical schools practicing in the 
U.S. increased from 20.575. or 8.6' ; of the total in 1959. to 
69,000, or 20% in 1971. 

The increasing use of medical technology, while mark¬ 
edly enhancing accuracy of diagnosis and success of treat¬ 
ment, was accompanied by less time spent with patients. Com- 
" plaints about the dehumanizing 

of medical care were increasing¬ 
ly heard fXxtors moved their 
offices close to the hospital and 
Its technology. By the 1950s the 
house call had virtually vanished 
as doctor and patient met in the 
emergency wards and clinics of 
urban teaching hospitals or in of¬ 
fices next door. 

Acute, curative, technology- 
dependent medicine reached its 
apogee in the 1960s—and. as ex¬ 
pectations rose, so did the costs. 
The expense of medical care had 
reached a critical stage with the 
N MASSACHUSETTS Depression of 1929-32. when in¬ 

dividuals found It increasingly 
difficult to pay their medical bills The private sector in the 
1930s developed the Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance sys¬ 
tem of prepayment for hospitals and physicians. In the pub¬ 
lic sector, the Social Security mechanism and general tax rev¬ 
enues were used to pay the costs of the indigent sick, the 
disabled, the elderly and such special groups as veterans, mi¬ 
grant farmers and American Indians A variety of amend¬ 
ments to the Social Security Act of 1935 culminated in Med¬ 
icaid (a federal, slate and kx:al program for financing medical- 
care needs of the indigent sicki and Medicare (compulsory 
health insurance for the elderly) Tixlay 21 million Amei- 
icans aged 65 and over have such insurance for hospital and 
extended-care costs. 

The total national expendiiuie for health in fiscal 1975 
was $118.5 billion, which included $46.6 billion for hospital 
care. $22 I billion for physician services, $10.6 billion for 
drugs. $9 billion for nursing-home care. $7.5 billion for den¬ 
tists' services, $3.5 billion for Government public health ac¬ 
tivities and $2.8 billion for medical research Third-party pay¬ 
ments (public and private) for medical care increased from 
35% in 1950 to nearly 70% in 1975, 
thus leaving about 30% of the total 
to direct payments by the beneficiar¬ 
ies—a significant burden Hospitals, 
physicians and drugs consumed al¬ 
most 70% of the total expenditure 
Gross overuse of all three has become 
a major problem. 

The consumer movement fo¬ 
cused on the skyrocketing costs of 
medical care, questioning doctors' - 
fe» and incomes, their unavailability 
and the aments of unnecessary sur- 





gery. Mass media joined the as¬ 
sault, along with those largely lib¬ 
eral politicians trying to generate 
support for national health insur¬ 
ance as the antidote. The Amer¬ 
ican Medical Association was in¬ 
creasingly viewed as a guild, 
mostly interested in the welfare of 
its own members. Nonetheless, 
virtually every poll of attitudes to¬ 
ward different occupations con¬ 
tinues to show that the American 
physician ranks No. 1 and enjoys 
s immense prestige, exceeding that 
; of Senators and Supreme Court 
' Justices. My doctor is great—it’s 
” those doctors' 

; Where do we stand today, and 
what arc our prospects for health 
beyond 1976? Gone are the 
scourges of smallpox, yellow fever, tuberculosis, measles 
and infantile diarrhea. Life expectancy has increased from 
47.3 years in 1900 to 72.4 years in 1975. Of the roughly 2 
million deaths annually in the U.S.. 37.8'’-^ are due to heart 
disease. 19.5% to cancer, 10.2% to strokes. 4 3%' to lung 
disease (pneumonia, bronchitis and emphysema), 5.3%' to 
accidents, 1.9% to diabetes. 1.7% to cirrhosis of the liver, 
1.4% to suicide and 1.1% to homicide. But death statistics 
give only part of the picture, l or every successful suicide, 
eight others (or 200,000 people) may have made the at¬ 
tempt For every person who dies of cirrhosis—commonly 
related to alcoholism and malnutrition—at least 200 and 
probably 300 people can be classified as alcoholics (10 mil¬ 
lion Americans). For every accidental death, hundreds arc 
injured, some permanently disabled. Twenty-four million 
Americans, 11 million of whom receive no federal food 
stamps, live below the federally defined poverty level, a 
level that does not support an adequate diet. Venereal dis¬ 
ease has been increasing annually, with nearly 1 million 
cases of gonorrhea and syphilis reptirted last year 

■ 

Beyond death and disease statistics, there exists a stead¬ 
ily expanding number of the ‘ worried well" and those with 
minor illnesses. Has life itself become a disease to be cured in 
the American culture’' Some 80'^^ of the doctor's work con¬ 
sists of treating minor complaints and giving reassurance. 
Common colds, minor injuries, gastrointestinal upsets, back 
pain, arthritis and psychoneurotic anxiety states account for 
the vast majority of visits to clinics and doctors' offices. One 
out of four people is “emotionally tense" and worried about in¬ 
somnia, fatigue, too much or too little appetite and ability to 
cope with modern life At least 10% of the population suffer 
from some form of mental illness, and one-seventh of these re¬ 
ceive some form of psychiatric care. Meanwhile, the figures 
for longevity are the highest and for infant mortality the low¬ 
est in U S. history, and the gap continues to narrow. We are 
doing better but feeling worse. 

As a people. Americans have been noted for their self- 
criticism 1 would suggest that we give at least equal time to ex¬ 
tolling our virtues and triumphs Let us look at both sides of 
the coin: 

1) We should be grateful for our medical technology and 
the countless lives that have been saved because of it. We 
should gasp at its wild abuse and overuse 

2) We should be grateful for the markedly improved 
health of most Americans. We should be horrified by the 
unmet medical and nutritional needs of nearly 25 million 
poor people. 

3) We should applaud the development of health insur¬ 
ance mechanisms that have protected the patient from finan¬ 
cial disaster. We can decry the fact that health insurance is a 
monomer (it is disease insurance) and that so little effort and 
etnphasis h^p been placed within the insurance system on 
Uttanaint^nceof health. 

iWAilfli We cafl‘be grateful for the quality cam given at (he 


majority of our 7,000- 
plus hospitals and t.5 
million b^s. We should 
decry our inability to 
avoid costly reduplica¬ 
tion of services, build 
more extended-care fa¬ 
cilities and low-cost hos¬ 
pitals for the chronically 
ill, and reduce unneces¬ 
sary surgery. 

5) We can take 
great satisfaction that 
so many Americans 
have found fruitful 
work in the health sys¬ 
tem. We should worry 
about the low number 
concerned with environ- modern heart suroiry 
mental health research, 

health education, visiting nursing and prevention programs. 

6 ) We can be proud of the quality and quantity of our 
health-related educational system: 114 medical schools with 
some 33,000 full-time faculty. 50,000 students and 14,000 Doc¬ 
tors of Medicine graduated annually We should decry the un¬ 
believable cost of medical education and the precarious state 
of financing for schools of public health 

7) We can applaud the activities of the National Insti¬ 
tutes of Mental Health. We should decry the meager sums of 
money available for research in mental illness, which rep¬ 
resents the nation's primary public health problem. 

The next major advances in the health of the American 
people will result from the assumption of individual respon¬ 
sibility for one’s own health. This will require a change in life¬ 
style for the majority of Americans The cost of sloth, glut¬ 
tony, alcoholic overuse, reckless driving, sexual intemperance 
and smoking is now a national, not an individual responsi¬ 
bility. These abuses are justified on the ground of individual 
freedom, but one man's freedom in health is another's shack¬ 
le in taxes and insurance premiums 

In the 17th and 18th centuries, moral and astrological fac¬ 
tors were supplanted by theories that attributed disease to 
mental states, heredity, unknown poisons, environmental fac¬ 
tors ("airs and waters"), contagion by mysterious poisons (“mi¬ 
asmata") and infection by animalcules (“germs" described 
by the early microscopists). With Pasteur’s work in the late 
ikh century, a unitary theory of disease developed as a nat¬ 
ural concomitant to the germ theory of disease: single or¬ 
ganism, single disease, single cause. With further research, 
we have come full circle to colonial beliefs. It is now realized 
that there are multiple causes of disease, involving varying 
combinations of genetic factors, environmental factors (lev¬ 
els of stress, pollutants, germs and parasites) and behavioral 
factors (rest, smoking, exercise, diet, alcohol and hygiene). 

When all is said and done, death and disease are inevi¬ 
table, and as we eradicate one scourge, another will take its 
place. Ethical and moral concerns will have to play an in¬ 
creasing role in guiding us through lives of quality. These con¬ 
cerns will be matched with a typically American hardheaded 
pragmatism that tells us health care is only one element in 
the quality-of-life equation and the other elements, which de¬ 
pend on national will and individual responsibility, are equal¬ 
ly important, if not more so. 


Dr. John H. Knowles, pres¬ 
ident of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion. is a former professor of med¬ 
icine at Harvard Medical School 
and general director of Massa¬ 
chusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. He is the editor of 
"Hospitals, Doctors and Public 
Intereid.'' 











The Worich CBmate: Unpredictable 


Everybody tatks about the weather, 

nobody can do much about it even 
today. Short-range forecasting has im¬ 
proved enormously in recent years, even 
Ptotq^ squalls occur on days when the 
weatherman insists the precipitation 
probability is near zero. And despite 
great advances in techniques and tech- 
noiogy, the discipline cUmatolo^ 
—the study of long-range trends in 
weather—is still an inexact science, to 
say the least. Climatologists still disagru 
on whether earth's long-range outlook is 
another ice age. which could bring mass 
starvation and fuel shortages, or a warm¬ 
ing trend, which could melt the polar 
icecaps and flood coastal cities. 

In foct, scientists have been unable 
to explain the basic causes of the bizarre 
weather that afflicted much of the world 
this summer. Record rains and floods 
soaked some areas, while droughts 
parched others, with potentially .serious 
social, economic and political elTects. 
Some examples: 

WESTERN EUROPE has recorded one 
of the hoftesl, dryest summers in a cen¬ 
tury. City dwellers have sweltered 
through abnormally hot days. Farmers 
in England, northern France. Belgium, 
northern Italy and West Germany went 
months without rain, while their fields 
dried out and their crops shriveled “My 
potatoes that should be fist-si/ed are as 
big as my thumb. " complained a farmer 
near the small Bavarian village of Hers- 
bruck. “That's what this cursed weather 


has done.” The drought has also tum^ 
what promised to be a record British 
grain harvest into a disaster, lowering 
harvest expectations from 17.5 million 
tons to an anticipated 13.8 million. The 
grain shortage, in turn, is expected to 
drive the price of animal feed up by some 
20%, thus raising the price of beef. Ag¬ 
ricultural losses in Germany could be as 
much as $2 billion. 

The prolonged dry spell has also 
affected transportation The levels of 
some German rivers and French canals 
have dropped so low that barges are car¬ 
rying reduced loads in order to ride high¬ 
er in the water. It has also hit hard at the 
Continent’s power systems. With many 
rivers flowing at only a third of their nor¬ 
mal volume and hydroelectric output 
cut, French utilities have had to burn 
some 2 million extra tons of oil to meet 
customer demands for power. As the 
drought continued in Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, rains be¬ 
gan to fall in Western Europe—too little 
and Itxi late to he of much help. 

AFRICA has been struck by localized 
droughts in Tanzania, Kenya and in the 
northern parts of heavily populated Ni¬ 
geria and Ghana Near normal rains in 
the Sahel—the southern edge of the Sa¬ 
hara. where as many as half a million 
died in the great 1972-74 drought—have 
brought adequate harvests, but the mois¬ 
ture may prove to be a mixed blessing 
The rainfall spawned an almost biblical 
plague of rats, locusts and caterpillars in 


Mali, Senegal, Mauritania and Upper 
Volta. Millions of gerbils, which U.S. 
children often keep as pets, are loose on 
the land in Niger, devouring everything 
in sight. 

ASIA, on the other hand, has seen the 
return of the monsoons in much of I ndia, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh, which is mov¬ 
ing toward self-sufficiency in food pro¬ 
duction Bumper rice crops are expected 
in Thailand and Taiwan this year. 

AUSTRALIA has been hit by drought 
in parts of its southern regions that have 
had no more than 10%. of their normal 
rainfall this year. Only about half of a 
planned 24 million acres has been plant¬ 
ed with wheat; fodder for cattle is so 
scarce that farmers are slaughtering 
livestock they can no longer feed. In Vic¬ 
toria. the air echoes with the sound of 
gunshots as ranchers, who have already 
shot about 27,000 head of cattle, rid 
themselves of stock In South Australia, 
stockmen are demanding compensation 
for an estimated 100.000 head of cattle 
and 2 million sheep they say must be 
killed to prevent overgrazing of the bar¬ 
ren land 

THE UNITED STATES has also been hit 
by drought In California, forests and 
canyons are tinder dry. and the fire dan¬ 
ger is high. Reservoirs in Colorado are 
down Drought-caused crop losses in 
Wisconsin are estimated at S400 million. 
Despite drought in some areas, however, 
American growers are expected to har¬ 
vest more than 2 billion bu. of wheat. 

In attempting to explain some of the 
recent worldwide weather aberrations, 
meteorologists have traced Europe's 










CALIFORNIA RANCHER SIFTING SOU OF FIELD TOO PARCHED BY THIS SUMMER'S DROUGHT TO PRODUCE CROPS 

No! only searching for answers, but trying to figure out the right questions. 


grueling hoi spell to two strong high- 
pressure zones, one centered over the 
Azores, the other just northeast of Ice¬ 
land. For some unknown reason, the two 
came together to create the "Azores 

bridge" This in turn formed what 

weather experts called the "omega 

block." a high-pressure barricade that 
prevented the normal clockwise move¬ 
ment of damp air from the Atlantic to 
Europe, a flow that usually assumes a 
vast omega (11) shape. Australian mete¬ 
orologists have attributed the drought to 
the unexplained absence of the rain¬ 
bearing westerly winds that usually 

sweep across the lower part of the con¬ 
tinent at this time of year. The-dry spells 
suffered by the U.S plains states are 
blamed on blocking by a high pressure 
center over the upper Midwest 

Cooling Trend. IX) all of these ab- 
noi malities mean that something is hap¬ 
pening to the worlds climate' "We 
know the predictability of weather We 
can look at it for two weeks or even 20 
days," says Edward S Epstein, adminis¬ 
trator of the National Oceanic and At¬ 
mospheric Administration's Office of 
Environmental Monitoring and Predic¬ 
tion "But what is the corresponding pre¬ 
dictability of climate'?" 

Climatologists admit that they real¬ 
ly do not know. A substantial number 
believe the earth is undergoing a cooling 
trend and is returning to the conditions 
of the “Little Ice Age"—the generally 
cold, damp weather that prevailed from 
around 1600 to 1850. British Climatolo¬ 
gist Hubert Lamb believes the change is 
cyclical, occurring every 200 years or so. 
Reid Bryson of the University of Wis¬ 
consin and many others blame the 
earth’s cooling on an increase of dust 
particles in the atmosphere: the particles 
act like tiny mirrors, reflecting back 
some of the sunlight striking the atmo¬ 
sphere and depriving the earth's surface 
of solar heat. 

There i% some evidence that the 
earUi.liad cooled down—at least tempo- 


rarily—in the 1950s and 1960s In 1972, 
according to German Climatologist 
Horst Dronia, the atmosphere in the 
Northern Hemisphere was one full de¬ 
gree centigrade colder than in 1949 But 
there have been indications of a slight 
warming since then. If the cooling- 
lheoi 7 school is correct, however, the 
prospects for man are chilling. A global 
average temperature drop of only I ’ 
could shorten the growing seasons in the 
temperate zones by a critical week or 
more and reduce food supplies In¬ 
creased heating requirements would put 
a further strain on energy sources 

Other climatologists believe that any 
long-term cooling trend is being offset by 
a “greenhouse effect," caused by an in¬ 
creasing atmospheric content of carbon 
dioxide produced by the burning of fos¬ 
sil fuels The CO; prevents some of the 
heat radiated by the earth's surface from 
escaping out into space, thus warming 
the planet's atmosphere. Warming- 
trend advocates note that winters in 
such normally chilly regions as Scandi¬ 
navia and New England have been un¬ 
characteristically mild in recent years, 
and glaciers in the Alps have actually re¬ 
treated Even a modest rise in world 
temperatures would bring with it other 
perils. Ocean levels raised by melting po¬ 
lar ice could drastically change global 
air-circulation and rainfall patterns, as 
well as cause extensive fltxxling. The re¬ 
sult could be a radical decline in the pro¬ 
ductivity of many of the world’s impor¬ 
tant agricultural regions. 

Climatologists tend to agree that 
whatever the long-term trend, the 
earth s climate is entering a period of in¬ 
creased variability that will make pre¬ 
diction and planning ever more difficult. 
"1 do not see glacial melts or an ice age," 
says Jerome Namias of the Scripps Insti¬ 
tution of Oceanography in La Jolla. 
Calif "What 1 sec is fluctuations." Ste¬ 
phen Schneider, deputy head of the cli¬ 
mate project at the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research in Boulder, 


Colo, says the evidence of the past few 
years suggests that there is a good pos¬ 
sibility the climate is becoming more 
unpredictable 

To learn more about these fluctua¬ 
tions, an international consortium of sci- • 
entists is compiling a record of the 
earth's climate Climatologist I amband 
his colleagues have assembled an accu¬ 
rate historical record of the seasons 
going back as far as 1400 A 1) ■■ based 
on parish legisters. government docu¬ 
ments. monastery records, and such 
physical evidence as sediment deposits 
in lakes and growth rings in trees. Says 
Lamb. "The more we know about cycles 
of the past, the better we can work with 
the highly detailed and sophisticated ob¬ 
servations we have of our weather 
today " Geophysicist Willi Dansgaard of 
the University of Copenhagen is study¬ 
ing cores taken from the ice in Green¬ 
land and Antarctica to learn about tem¬ 
perature and precipitation through the 
ages Researchers at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity's Lamont-Doherty Geological Ob¬ 
servatory are examining sea-floor cores 
for clues to ocean temperatures and 
circulation. 

No Answers. Other scientists are I 
studying the sun to determine if its en¬ 
ergy output is constant and if there is any j 
link between sunspots (caused by mag- | 
netic storms on the sun's surface) and ' 
droughts, which often occur every other 
time the eleven-year cycle of sunspots : 
reaches its low point. Other investiga¬ 
tions—of ocean and atmospheric circu¬ 
lation. the processes of mountain build¬ 
ing, the influence of land masses—arc 
all pointed toward a better understand¬ 
ing of global climate. That understand¬ 
ing is sorely needed. "Our knowledge of 
the mechanisms of climatic change is at 
least as fragmentary as our data." says a 
report published last year by the Nation¬ 
al Academy of Sciences. “Not only are 
the basic scientific questions largely un¬ 
answered, but in many cases we do not 
know enough to pose the tC(Q' quesU^^x 
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The New New Look 


Nol since 1789 had ihe word rev¬ 
olution been bandied about so freely in 
Paris as it was last week Storming the 
barricades of conventional fashion was 
Designer Yves Saint Laurent. 40, whose 
latest Iwuie couture collection could al¬ 
ter Ihe way women will dress in the next 
decade. The 800 or so Journalists, store 
buyers and private clients invited to the 
lavish showing were awestruck Sirme 
were even reduced to tears as Saint Lau¬ 
rent's models glided along the runway, 
demonstrating what many predicted 
would be the New New Look, narrow 
waist, calf-length bouffant skirt for day¬ 
time and huge, all-enveloping coat 

Fantasy Look. The mannequins 
were laden with vast, tiered skirts of taf¬ 
feta. mousseline, velvet, satin and faille 
in coruscating combinations of colors 
They were turbaned. feathered, booled, 
shawled, cinched, tasseled and encrust- 
I ed from head to foot in braid, beads, 
j rickrack and passementerie The so- 
called Fantasy Look, which seemed 
more suitable for grand opera than for 
real life, was a melange of styles derived 
from the Russian, Gypsy, Cossack. Mo¬ 
roccan, Indian and Victorian. 

When the sumptuous 110-model 
spectacle was over, buyers and clients 
rushed to the dressing room, where the 
shy, soft-spoken couturier was waiting 
with his mother Lucienne. “Formida¬ 
ble!” his admirers gasped. "It will 
Change the future of fashion,” declared 
Ohrbach's fashion consultant. Sydney 
Gittler, adding portentously, “What 
Saint Laurent is saying is Ladies, put a 
match to your closets because you've got 
|e go out and buy something new.' " 

V \ That was precisely the point. By au- 


hope, the basic new Saint 


Laurent silhouette will begin to render 
obsolete the soft unstructured dresses 
and tailored fianlsuits of the early '70s 
The raves and somewhat overblown re¬ 
porting of the collection by IVomen 's 
fVei/r Daily and the New York Times re¬ 
flected the yearning of the hard-pressed 
U.S fashion industry for a replay of the 
late Christian Dior’s New Look, the 
style that so profitably transfigured 
women and their wardrobes in 1947. 

Still, there are many sli|5s twixt 
showing and sales. The Paris prototypes 
of Saint Laurent's New New Look will 
have to be whittled down in price and 
size before they are widely accepted The 
opulent couture outfits cost $2,000 to 
$10,000. while less elaborate ready-to- 
wear versions, which will be available 
at the Saint Laurent boutiques, will run 
customers well over $ 1.000 At the same 
time, the impracticality of the huge mul¬ 
tilayered skirts may confound all but the 
most dauntless of Saint Laurent's pri¬ 
vate clients. ‘It’s gorgeous but it's un- 
wearable." complained one buyer. Said 


SAINT lAURENT A MOTHER AT SHOW 



a rich client, ’’I buy clothes to travel, 
and with this collection it is one dress 
for one suitcase This may bring back 
the steamer trunk ’’ 

Lurthermore, Saint Laurent’s stiff, 
billowing materials - though more flat¬ 
tering than the currently fashionable fig¬ 
ure-revealing knit fabrics—threaten to 
engulf the small and puff up the large 
woman. The extravagant ornamenta¬ 
tion and expensive bulk will have to be 
pared away by the manufacturers who 
will make unauthorized, mass-prtxiuced 
copies. But, as New York Designer 
Diane von Lurstenberg noted. “Dupli¬ 
cated, It will look cheap." 

Outrageous Designs, Saint Lau¬ 
rent, whose firm invested about $500,000 
in last week’s show, was optimistic that 
his collection would catch on. Since the 
Algerian-born French designer took 
over ihe couture house of his mentor 
Dior in 1957 at the age of 21, he has pro¬ 
duced a series of highly successful—and 
often outrageous—designs, such as the 
Trapeze (1958) and the hobble skirt 
(1959) When the couturier opened his 
own house in 1962. he went on to launch 
tuxedos for women, hip boots, visor caps 
and, most recently, last spring’s Ballets 
Russes collection. 

Still, after reflecting on Saint Lau¬ 
rent’s New New Look, some US. de¬ 
signers were saying at week’s end that 
actually, it was hopelessly out of date 
for Americans. “The collection has no 
relationship to what’s happening to 
women today," observed Ralph Lauren 
Halston declared that “the costume par¬ 
ty is over for America.’’ Others, like Clo¬ 
vis Ruffin, loved it. “It reminds me of 
the grand old days of Paris, ” he said. 

Giorgio Sant' Angelo called it “beauti- 
ftil,” adding, “but tp me it looks like a 
yetyiOWre^utkm.” ^ 


fV>d(dto-Podceta PoKCkc^ Ibun 


"H^e can V make it. xir. U's spoil¬ 
ing Jor a hurricane, if you ask me." "I'm 
not asking you. iJeutenant Berg," said 
the Commander. "Rev her up to 8.500! 
fVe're going through!" The pounding of 
the cylinder.'! increased, ta-pocketa-pock- 
eta-pocketa. The crew looked at each 
other and grinned. "The Old Man'll get 
us through, "they .said to one another 
—James Thurber. The Secret Life of 
Walter Mittv 

Walter Mitty, that henpecked 
dreamer of great adventures, has been 
upstaged His secret life has been re¬ 
searched, developed, costed and pack¬ 
aged for marketing to the tourist trade. 
Time was when the affluent American 
was content with touring the capitals of 

UNDBLAD TOURISTS IN ANTARCTICA 



Europe. No longer. He now wels e»- 
cape and adventure, and tour operatm. 
quick to realize the potential of the niar- 
ket, have been replacing their pocket 
guides with pocketa-pocketa packages. 
"There's absolutely an amazing number 
and variety of adventure touts on the 
market," says Jim Transue, an editor of 
Travel Weekly. "It may be the fastest- 
growing part of the business." 

Ghosts and Gods. More than 100 
adventure tour packagers are now op¬ 
erating in the U.S.. competing for a cli¬ 
entele that numbers in Che hundreds of 
thousands. They offer mountain-climb¬ 
ing tours of the Himalayas, canoe ex¬ 
peditions down the Amazon, hang-glid¬ 
ing excursions in the U.S. Southwest, 
ghost-hunting trips through haunted 
English castles, and archeological tours 
from the Dead Sea to Easter Island. 

For UFOlogists, Erich von D^niken 
Tours, of Hollywood. Fla., offers a 
“Chariots of the Gods" expedition. For 
amateur astronomers, there are two sep¬ 
arate tours to Australia, both led by ex¬ 
perts. to see an eclipse in early October. 
For the mystic-minded, a Meditation 
tour- 80 true believers led by Cleve¬ 
land-born Guru Alice Christiansen 
—took off last week for Srinagar in 
Kashmir, there to spend five weeks 
aboard houseboats on polluted Dal 
Lake Mike Kong of New York City is 
selling an unwrapped package for nud¬ 
ists titled "Vacations in the Buff" (in the 
Caribbean), which, according to his of¬ 
fice. has been designed to attract "the 
more sophisticated traveler, anxious to 
try a new experience, something more 
casual." The variety is unending. New 
York City's American Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History sponsors scientific tours of 
the Nile, the Black Sea and African 
game parks. Nature Enthusiast Hanns 
Ebensten leads a springtime voyage to 
the arctic ice floes to watch seals giving 



tifik-'11^ CeiilHr for 
Aoniena, of Cambridge, -Rlkwiif^ 

cnali expedkioiis to dii M l a rt Mk» 
volcanic axpkNioA of He t e we y MhmI 

off Iceland. .-/jsi 

In a pamphlet for htf Capon 4lXl 
Qub of Los Angeles, Former PaaWciiii'' 
Model Mary Lou Miner asks: 
that dream? What is it you've ahsayii't^vi 
wanted to do? Maybe it's riding a yak . 
to the foot of Mount Everest, tw 
ningforgoldintheAndesofPeru,orn^' : 
ing an elephant in the jungles i^ Oey* j 
ton." Whatever it is, she can arrange H, 
Her specialty is the Himalaya society > 
circuit—tenting excursions to have ; 
cocktails with Prince Aurengzeb d "i 
Swat, dinner with the Maharajah of Ko- 
tah, afternoon tea with the Rtyah of Pu- 
nial—all for roughly S4.000. Mary loii 
is very much up to date on the Hima¬ 
layas. "Nepal is old hat there," she says. 

“1 try to stay off the beaten track ." 

Another off-the-track tour packager 
is Trek Adventures, which puts tourists 
aboard refurbished British army trucks 
and dispatches them from London 
the way to Khatmandu (in 80 days for 
$993) or Nairobi (in three months for 
$l .323), tenting out most of the time. 

No one, however, goes farther out 
than Lars-Eric Lindblad, 49, a silver- 
haired Swede who. other travel agents 
concede, is the father of the adventure 
market Now based in New York City, 
Lindblad has been in business since 
1958, employs 500 people, caters to some 
50.000 adventure-minded tourists a year 
—and reported sales of $15 million in 
1975, Says he: "Our business is based 
on making it possible for people to do 
things they wanted to do but couldn't." 
His fleet of ten ships includes a 125-ft. 
schooner in the Seychelles and house¬ 
boats that ply the jungle rivers of Brazil 
and New Guinea. It is best known, 
though, for the Lindblad Explorer—aa 
86-passenger. 2.500-ton luxury liner 
with reinforced hull that cruises the Arc- , 
tic in the summer, lands at Antarctica ' 
to visit the penguins in the winter, tuid 
sails the tropical seas in between. Price 
for an Antarctic tour. frc»n S3.285 to 
$6,625, air fare not included. 

Sharks ond Whales. Next on 
Lindblad's drawing boards, for intro¬ 
duction in 1980, is what he calls "sm up^' 
side-down cruise ship"—an ocean-goi^ 
liner with all cabins above deck and an 
"observation hull" of reinforced ghm 


through which tourists will get a cine- 
up T^w of sharks, whales and dedphins 
attracted sonk lures. 

There is no visiMe limit to the ad¬ 
venture frontier. Want to ^ to the Gobi 
Desert? At least two 
(Lindblad and General Tours) wiH .put 
upa yurt (Mmtplian tentjfor you. Want 
to fi^t a bull in Spain? Ask any travel 
agent. Want to capture a goHUa. jofo 
a guerrilla band? That. too. can prob- 
abb' be arranged. Lem Warn, ii 
even fancifidly man»ng out a vayaip 
to Man, aithough. she admila. I&h 





Quietly, the A300 
IS catching on all over the world 

In all corners of the globe, the Airbus A300 is busy carrying 
passengers in wide-body comfort, and giving the airlines remarkably low 
operating costs and incredibly high reliability. 

Frankly we think it’s inevitable that the A300 will be flown by many of 
the world's airlines. It's so quiet, that the A300 is not bothered by curfews, and 
people are not bothered by the A300. It has high bypass engines, and a low- 
drag, high-lift wing, so it uses less fuel to carry its passengers than most aircraft 
need. And it has large cargo holds and a super-efficient freight-handling 
system, so airlines can make extra revenue on freight at the same time as 
they're carrying passengers. 

The Airbus A300. For Air France, Air Inter, Germanair, Indian Airlines, 

Korean Air Lines, Lufthansa, South African Airways, Transavia and Trans 
European Airways, it's the right plane for today and tomorrow. 

And by tomorrow, it will prove to be the right plane for other airlines too. 

Airbus A300 

Airbus Industrie. 31700 Toulouse. France. 





NOVELIST RAFAEL SABATINI AT PLAY ON A SALMON STREAM, CIRCA 1930 


Rapier Envy, Anyone? 

"Name of God' . Will you stand 
your ground, you mangy dog'" 

Fury mounting above his terror, 
Leach . .stretched himself In a lunge in 
the Italian manner, the whole body par¬ 
allel with the ground and supported 
upon his left hand He sent his point rip¬ 
ping upward under de Bernis 'guard But 
de Berms passed his .sword from side 
to side through the captain's extended 
body. Standing over Tom Ix-ach as he 
lay coughing out his evil life upon the 
sands. Monsieur de Bernis ruefully shook 
his head 

"Too fine an end for such as you. my 
Captain 

The man lo praise or blame for this 
phleboiomous episcxle was an enigmaiie 
Italian named Rafael Sabalim (1875- 
1950) who grew up in Portugal and 
wrote in English In 47 years he pro¬ 
duced 38 sometimes absurd but usually 
irresistible novels for the cloak-and- 
sword trade Over the years they have 
sold millions of copies and managed to 
survive six decades and 13 productions 
of more or less appalling flimflam 

In more innocent times—which may 
roughly be reckoned from the birth of 
Homer to the death of Errol Flynn—all 
boys (and the occasional girl with ra¬ 
pier envy) turned to martial romance 
for a chauvini/ed vision of what they 
would he when they grew up. Despite 
the fact that Underdog and Bionic Wom¬ 
an now mold the taste of young audi¬ 
ences, Sabatini may be in for a revival. 
Ballantine Books has reprinted in pa¬ 
perback 100,000 copies each of so-so Sa¬ 
batini (The Black Swan. Captain Blood 
Returns. Mi.stress Wilding) Three ex¬ 
amples of super-Sahatini (The Sea 
Hawk. Scaramouche. Bellarion) are to 
follow. Quickly, one hopes At his worst 
Sabatini is a hypnotic yarn spinner. At 
his best he is a somiscrious novelist who, 
like Dumas uses melodrama as a 
billboard to lure the casual pleasure 


seeker into a |x;rformancc more mov¬ 
ing and intelligent than he expects 

Why IS a Ixxik by Sabatini almost 
impossible to stop reading ' Foi the same 
reason it's almost impossible to stop 
watching the magician saw the lady in 
half In Chapter I this author invari¬ 
ably tempts the reader to identify with 
a courageous young man, then thrusts 
the young man into marrow-free/ing 
danger from there on the suspense 
rarely lets up 

Sakers and Slush Lamps. Atmo¬ 
sphere IS another Sabatini attraction 
From a mind crammed with historical 
minutiae he fans a rich dust of authen¬ 
ticity over his scenes In The Black Swan 
and The Sea Hawk, when a sailing ship 
fires off a broadside. Sabatini draws on 
his vast vcvabulary of sailor latin to in¬ 
form the reader that a battery of sakers 
on the gun deck of a galleass is bombard¬ 
ing a galliot with langrel that has col¬ 
lapsed Its topgallants and smashed a few 
slush lamps. He is just as sure-footed 
ashore When Sabatini finishes describ¬ 
ing Captain Blood's hangout, the pirate 
fortress at Tortuga, any attentive reader 
could build a scale mixfel in his base¬ 
ment, right down to the little green liz¬ 
ards on the breadfruit trees 

Sabatinfs talents as a stylist lie well 
to the south of, say. Sir Walter .Scott's Lie 
IS a Monte Pythonesque coiner of cli¬ 
ches. rubies have a fearless tendency to 
"glow like live coals." and Frenchmen 
sputter expletives like "Name of a 
name!" and "By example'" Yet in the 
next sentence Sabatini can turn a flash¬ 
ing phrase (a eunuch's hands are two 
“bunches of fat fingers"). 

Sabatini solves the problem of plot 
with a decisiveness almost unique in lit¬ 
erature. With topical variations he tells 
the same story in every book' wrongful¬ 
ly accused of a crime, the hero (Oliver 
'Tressilian :n The Sea Hawk, .for 
instance) flees or is transported to a 
wild part of the world where simply to 
survive he is forced to become a pirate.' 
Yet in his heart he 









(u)d the woman he loves, 
why these loves endure—neces- 
^ jdol aside—is a sobering specu- 
i'lgllolh. I^batini’s heroines are the icy 
jdSts trfaU time. The author gives them 
^aucii nobby names as Priscilla Harra- 
i^ne and Rosamund Godolphin and 
|-nms on about the “lissome beauty " of 
' th^ “milk-white" necks. Alas, from the 
up they are self-righteous school- 
ti^anns. From the neck down they might 
lias well be buried in mothballs. 

iSabatini's heroes, those none-too- 
I'^arp blades, don't seem to mind. They 
r ail suffer from a terminal case of pedes- 
?tal»m. They can stand up to any man 
Mllve (“I'll burn the brains of the first 
^n who advances farther!"), but one 
glance at the heroine's chill charms 
Ihrows them into hilarious spasms of un- 
worthiness. "I have done dreadful 
'things," Charles de Bernis confesses to 
'his lady love. "My proper mate among 
women would be some unfortunate soul- 
; less drab... nor yet am 1 so lost as to pre¬ 
sume to wix> any woman of another 
kind. Then I should be damned, indeed " 

When a a tear of pity falls on his 
hand from her angelic eyes. Charles 
f warbles a little oratorio of gratitude "I 
. thank you for that tear dropped on the 
grave of a lost soul " Eventually the hero 
always di«s propose, of course, and then 
he gets Avhat he deserves the heroine. 
The average Sabatini villain is altogeth¬ 
er keener about sex—just as one might 
expect of a fellow with “long hairy arms" 
and "a low, animal brow" plus "a thin 
cruel beak" of a nose "between a pair of 
quick-moving eyes." The heroine invari¬ 
ably calls him a "beast " 

“Til give thee cause to call me that!" 
one villain replies, and “with a snarling 
laugh” he rips away the heroine's bodice 
■“There's pearls'" he exults "Pearls!" 
Unfortunately, the hero arrives in time 
to prevent a jewel robbery that even the 
most ardent feminist might applaud. 

Sabatini was clearly infatuated with 
■ romantic camp But he longed to explore 
loftier modes of historical fiction In 
mid-career, he suddenly produced The 
Sea Hawk, the first of several novels in 
which the same old formula is fired with 
I such passion and anguish that literary 
I sleuths, if they concerned themselves at 
f all with Sabatini, might thoughtfully 
ponder his tiiemes of injustice, revenge 
and reconciliation, and conclude that 
much of his so-called escapist writing 
may actually be rooted in a deep source 
of private pain. 

2,000 Words a Day. No hint of 
such a source comes to light in the little 
that is known of Sabatini's reclusive life. 
The son of an Italian operatic tenor and 
an English soprano, he was raised in 
Oporto, Portugal, where his father found 
work as a singing teacher. The boy went 
qfr to school in Switzerland and at 17 
job as a clerk in London. One day 
’d 1901, rising 26 and bored with an- 
“ijpWimg foreign mail for a rubber com- 
)ag#, ,he dashed off a short story in Eng- 
>j^gnd sent it to a magazine. Within a 
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year he had brought out his 'first novel, 
The Suitors of Yvonne. 

In researching his stories, Sabatini 
said later, he read survey texts, then 
studied primary sources and leafed 
through the dramatists and letter writ¬ 
ers of the era to pick up “the living re¬ 
ality of the past.” Thereafter he wrote 
about 2,000 words a day. 

Well-muscled and of medium 
height, with reddish hair and flashing 
hazel eyes, Sabatini had the look of an 
outdoorsman. He married twice (in both 
cases Englishwomen) and had two chil¬ 
dren. As the money rolled in, he bought 
an old mill on a famous salmon stream, 
the river Wye that coils its way between 
Wales and England; and there, more 
English now than the English, he played 
the country gentleman "It leaves me 
cold," he told an interviewer in the ear¬ 
ly 1920s, "that men should write better 
novels than mine But 1 hate a man who 
can kill more fish " 

Whatever his inspiration, Sabatini 
wrote his masterpiece (and bestselling 
title) in 1920 Everything came togeth¬ 
er in Scaramouche. the strongest mo¬ 
ments in his other novels barely equal 
the weakest sc'enes in this book The 
hero is a witty young lawyer whose best 
friend is skewered by an aristocratic 
swordsman on the eve of the French 
Revolution. The hero vows to hound the 
aristo to destruction—only to find the 
absolute powers of the monarchy ar¬ 
rayed against him 

Dance on the Abyss. As revolution 
is fomented, Sabatini tracks his hero 
through dazzling careers of evasion and 
revenge To elude the police and pursue 
his enemy, he becomes in succession a 
republican agitatoi, a celebrated actor 
and a political assassin. The final con¬ 
frontation of hero and villain produces 
a wild surprise ending 

In Scaramouche. the author's usual 
demand for personal justice is transmut¬ 
ed into a passion for social justice, and 
this merging of private and public feel¬ 
ing lends the novel a universality Sa¬ 
batini nowhere else achieved. In the 
Marquis de la Tour d'Azyr, he has made 
one of the subtlest villains in romantic 
literature, a good man perverted by a 
bad idea (aristocratic privilege excuses 
any crime) into a perfectly sincere mon¬ 
ster. In Scaramouche, the hero, he has 
created his Hamlet 

"He was born with the gift of laugh¬ 
ter." Sabatini announces in the novel's 
opening sentence, ‘and a sense that the 
world was mad." Scaramouche, in fact, 
is the type of the homme engage, the 
modern intellectual activist. All his acts 
are the free acts of a man who dances 
his existence upon the abyss of noth¬ 
ingness. Today the notion that only the 
crazy are sane in a world gone mad 
would hardly rattle an espresso cup. It 
was not so in Sabatini’s time. By a sin¬ 
gular stroke of intuition, he created an 
exisle'ntialist hero almost a decade be¬ 
fore Jean-Paul Sartre raised the banner 
of existentialism. SradDmraeh 


The Father Tongue 

WORDS AND WOMEN 

by CASEY MILLER and KATE SWIFT 

197 pages. Anchor Press/Doubleday. 

$7.95. 

Anyone who wanLs to feel oppressed 
by the English language will never be 
disappointed With a vocabulary of some 
750,000 words—the world's largest and 
richest—the language of Shakespeare 
and Spiro Agnew provides enough terms 
to offend almost everybody Those most 
recently and publicly irked are the fem- 



"S/ie leadetb me in the paths of 
righteousness for Her name's sake." 


inists. The mother tongue, as they have 
argued for some time, is a lexicon of 
male chauvinism For years the lan¬ 
guage has evolved along the lines pre¬ 
ferred by the male-controlled society 
that used it 

tVords and IVonien does not add 
much information to this familiar con¬ 
troversy But It IS the best brief summary 
of the whole question Journalists Miller 
and Swift write as if their aim were to 
provoke thought, not outrage Any lan¬ 
guage that insinuates a second-class sta¬ 
tus for women ought to be modified, they 
argue, if only for the sake of precision. 

Take, for instance, the hoary old 
matter of "man." The word has for so 
long meant the whole human race that 
“males are seen as representing the spe¬ 
cies in a way females are not.” In view 
of this confusion, they ask, why not rely 
more often on terms like “human be¬ 
ings" or "people" when the aim is to in¬ 
clude everyone' (If you kill a woman, 
the authors ask, should you really be 
charged with manslaughter? On the oth¬ 
er hand, though Miller and Swift do not 
ask that the Classics be rewritten, might 
not Hamlet some day be forced to say 
"What a piece of work is people!") They 
predictably bridle at “he" or “his” used 
as pronouns when the sex of the ante¬ 
cedent is unspecified (everyone will get 
his comeuppance). The plural pronouns 
"they” and "their," they suggest, could 


become singular, unisex pronouns: Imie^ 
ists will howl, but the usage 
will get their comeuppance) is alrieadjf f 
lamentably widespread. . ' ' 

English is riddled with anti-fentale 
locutions so common that their intent * 
has been obscured Men insult each otIF,* 
er by casting aspersions on their moth-; 
ers or by turning "feminine" character¬ 
istics into epithets like "sissy" and worse. 
Once-honorable words like queen, mad- 
am and mistress have, in fact, been 
tarred with salacious connotations that: 
their male counterparts—king, sir and 
master—have escaped Sometimes Mill¬ 
er and Swift's complaints are plain silly. 
The authors sniff linguistic oppression 
in the fact that women are said to “mar- 
ry into" families; the same thing, ol( 
course, is said of men when they hitch 
up to richer or more prominent clans. 
Prince Phillip "married into" the Brit¬ 
ish royal family. Sargent Shriver did the 
same to the House of Kennedy. 

The problem restated by this book 
IS more than a joke and less than a na¬ 
tional crisis. To their credit, the authors 
usually hover somewhere between these 
extremes They admit that social atti¬ 
tudes cannot be changed overnight sim¬ 
ply by inventing words But even such 
terms as "Ms" and "chairperson" they 
insist, really do help meet needs created 
by the growing independence and au¬ 
thority of women Many people (not all 
of them men) would rather scrape their 
fingernails across a blackboard than 
hear such ugly and artificial neologisms 
especially when they arc propounded on 
the unproved assumption that it will do 
some public good But most new words 
seem awkward at first Over the cen¬ 
turies the ones that survive do so only 
because they are useful—and the use¬ 
ful ones sound better as the years go 
by Paul Gray 
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Letters 


New York’s Koch 

To the Editors: 

The wit, the intensity and the spirit 
of Mayor Ed Koch [June 151 make an 
Easterner wish she were back East. 

Carol Bastek 
Culver City, Calif 

1 love that man! He just won’t be 
intimidated! 

Genevieve M. Tyler 
Rockville Centre. N Y. 



Koch against New York's skyline 


New York City was never in a sor¬ 
rier slate Increased crime, impossible 
subways, broken-down buses, messed-up 
schools, filthy streets Are these the ac¬ 
complishments of a great mayor'' My an¬ 
swer to Ed Koch’s "How'm 1 doin’'.'" is 
"Not good, buddy, not good " 

Kay Harm 
New York City 


Measuring Human Rights 

Your article about my confirmation 
hearings, “Requiem for a ’Do-Gooder’ ” 
(June 15). touches briefly on the real is¬ 
sue, which was ideological. You then drop 
the subject and pick up the gossip. The 
point in question was President Carter’s 
use of a rubber yardstick, which empha¬ 
sized the human rights abuses by our 
friends more than the greater abuses by 
our adversaries. 

President Reagan is determined to use 
one single moral yardstick As I said re¬ 
peatedly in the committee and to the 
press: “Torture, exile under brutal con¬ 
ditions. harsh emigration restrictions, dis¬ 
appearances and other abuses are repre¬ 
hensible whether committed by friend, foe 
or neutral.” 

I also said that human freedom and 
dignity today are most seriously violated 
by the Soviet Union. Moscow not only op¬ 
presses its own citizens but also imposes 
its brutal system on other peoples, as in 
Eastern Europe. It exports that system 
by direct aggression, as in Afghanistan, 
.JiV oroxv Cuban forces, as in Ethionia and 


Angola, by subversion, as in Central 
America, and by terrorism, as in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

The U.S. Government should use all 
appropriate means to defend and extend 
the frontiers of freedom everywhere 
These include private persuasion, public 
condemnation and trade restrictions In 
some cases we must provide economic or 
military aid to a besieged ally whose hu¬ 
man rights record is not blameless. At the 
same time we should encourage that ally 
to correct its injustices. To withhold vital 
aid in the name of human rights and 
thereby help pave the way for a far more 
repressive successor regime would he a 
tragedy 

Ernest fV. Lefever. President 
Ethics and Public Policy Center 
Washington, D.C 


Friendly Persuasion 

The U S should be congratulated for 
Its realistic attitude toward the Republic 
of South Africa (June 151. Punishing a 
child indiscriminately will not bring about 
a constructive change in attitudes and be¬ 
havior. It will, instead, promote stubborn¬ 
ness and rebelliousness, as well as great¬ 
er independence of thought and action. 

Those of us who subscribe to the idea 
of orderly change toward a more just so¬ 
ciety in South Africa would like the West¬ 
ern world to be aware of this basic psy¬ 
chological principle 

Chari Vorster 
Pretoria 


Mighty Egos 

Frank Trippett's excellent Essay "On 
Leading the Cheers for No. 1” (June 81 
helped somewhat to deflate our growing 
propensity for open self-glorification As 
has been said. “If you get someone else 
to blow your horn, the sound will carry 
twice as lar ’’ 

John J. Saunders 
Franklin, Mich. 

The Essay fails to distinguish between 
flagrant braggadocio and simply stating 
one is good when one is good. When there 
is a basis in reality for pride, one should 
be free to acknowledge it without being la¬ 
beled sick or being made to think one’s 
ego has gone berserk 

Roger Rice 
Columbus 

1 hate to be the one to tell you this, 
but ever since World War II, Americans 
have been noted for being the No. 1 
braggarts. 

Nona C. O'Neil 
St. John. N.B. 


Vettii% Anger 

As a former French paratrooper dur¬ 
ing the war of Algerian liberation, 1954- 
61. T see (he American Gnvernment’.s 


How Fares 
theWorid? 

Each week TIME 
answers this question 
with a complete wrap- 
up of the affairs of the 
world. 

Not only the world 
of day-to-day news, as it 
happens here and 
around the globe, but 
the world of Art, Educa¬ 
tion, Law, Religion, 
Science, Sport, Theater, 
Economy and Business, 
People, Med icine, 
Music, Television, Mod¬ 
ern Living - to name but 
a few. 

And TIME brings 
you more than just the 
news. TIME clarifies the 
complex and explains 
the significance of what 
is elsewhere merely 
reported. 

For this reason, 
thirty million well- 
informed men and 
women throughout the 
free world look to TIME 
each week to satisfy 
their need to know of 
events, large and small, 
that shape their lives. 

TIME 

The Weekly Newsmagazine j 
of the World. I 







Of all those arts 
in which the wise excel, 

O^atures chief masterpiece 
is writing well 


JOHN SHEFFIELD, 

"Essay m Poetry" t6B2 







Letters 


treatment of the Viet Nam vets [June 11 
as similar to the flip-flop of French pol¬ 
icy by the Oaullist government. I share 
the anger and disappointment of the men 
who risked their lives to serve their coun¬ 
try only to be treated later as bandits and 
mercenaries. 

1 eventually left France, sickened 
by a nation that kicked its obedient 
servants. It was many years before I could 
visit the land of my heritage. 

Charles-Pierre Ravel 
Ottawa 

It is an understatement to describe a 
government that turns its back on home¬ 
coming soldiers as irresponsible. The cal¬ 
lous disregard for the welfare of the Viet 
Nam veterans besmirches the American 
nation far more than the morality of 
whether or not they should have been 
where they were in the first place 

Richard King 
Salisbury. Zimbabwe 


Abu Dhabi Nuptials 

Re your recent article “Abu Dhabi I 
Do’s" [May 1II, I was in Abu Dhabi dur¬ 
ing the wedding celebration Your report¬ 
er really has A Thousand and One Nights 
imagination 20 camels laden with jew¬ 
els. an entire town given to the bride as a 
present, a 20,000-seat amphitheater, 34 
private jets? Surely Americans cannot be 
so gullible 

Khalid Kanoo 
Abu Dhabi 

Some details o/’TiML's story were based 
on erroneous information supplied by wil- 
ne.t.ies to the wedding. TlML apologizes for 
the exaggerations 


Lost Souls 

Jewish Evangelist Esther Jungreis 
Uune 15] is like a prophet in the Bible 
who inspires Jews to return to their her¬ 
itage. I was an assimilated Jew I had 
joined the Jews for Jesus and was on the 
verge of intermarriage. Jungreis person¬ 
ally guided me to discover the Jewish way 
of life so that 1 left the Jews for Jesus, can¬ 
celed my planned intermarriage, and em¬ 
braced the Jewish religion. She has kin¬ 
dled a passion for meaningful Jewish 
living in many dormant Jewish souls 

Danny Cohn 
New York City 

Shifting Savings 

Your cover picture with “The Saving 
Revolution” story [June 81 shows NOW ac¬ 
counts at 5.5% interest. The correct fig¬ 
ure throughout the U.S. is 5.25%. 

William V. Sayner 
Colonel. U.S.A.R. (ret.) 
LaGrange, III. 


Address Letters to TWK Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi. Chiyodaku. 
Tokyo 100. Japan 
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Made in BmziL 

A ohnise growing 
more tamiliar wHh every 
passing year. 



If you ever travd throughout 
France, take notice of the various aircraft 
soaring through the sky. Besides the Mirage and 
Cdnarrde, you’re sure to see the Bandeirante, 
the airplane Brazil exports to countries 
spannmg the globe. 

On your next visit to Italy, stop to admire 
the household appliances fealurM in the 
shop windows. Many are Brazilian made. 

In the United States, quality Brazilian 
footwear has long opjoyed great popularity. 

With every prassing year, Brazilian 
products and techncxogy bexrme better 
known throughout the world. And we’re 
talking about everything from toys to 
.ships, from textiles to medical 
equipment and hospital supplies, 
bi 1980 alone, Brazil expxrrted 20 - billicm 
doBars worth of goods. 

It’s purely a question of quality and 
ability, virtues that ftazil is proud to 
acknowledge in both its products 
and techncMogy. 

It is only natural that a young 
country with an average annuaT 
growth rate of 6.6.%, and a Gross 
National Prrxluct of208.1 billion 
doliars should take considerable 
pride in all that it produces. 


If you are interested in Brazil, 
its products, and its exranding 
markets, why not talk thin^ 
over with the manager at Banco do Brasil ? 
He knows all about these things. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 

O nce a cottage industry serving the fringes of society, illictt 
drugs have become a brutal big business where customers 
are increasingly upscale, if no less immune to the dangers of 
abuse. For this week’s cover story on cocaine, the most 
deceptive and expensive of 
drugs. Time sent a team of 
correspondents to measure its 
burgeoning popularity across 
the country. Jonathan Beaty 
interviewed sources in Wash¬ 
ington. D.C.. New Mexico 
and Southern California, 
while Jeff Melvoin traveled in 
New England, Florida and 
Colorado, and Steven Holmes 
covered Northern California 
and the Midwest Correspon¬ 



dent Robert L Goldstein Cover reporting team: Beaty, Holmes and Melvoin 

spoke with movie celebrities 

in Los Angeles, and Reporter-Researcher Rosemarie Tauris Writer Mic 
talked to dancers and psychiatrists in New York City Says Bea- that cocam 
ty "We began our assignment assuming that ewatne fans were ation with | 
found mainly among the glittery rich in Hollywood and Man- ards, is like 
hattan As the story shows, cocaine has become a very middle ^ 

class phenomenon and can be found everywhere " \ 

Though the illegal status of cocaine meant keeping the ^ 


names of many sources confidential. Melvoin was surprised at 
the willingness of users to talk about their experiences with the 
drug. Says he: "The fact that they were so relaxed with a report¬ 
er is an indication of how casual cocaine use has become.” But 
Beaty found that some cocaine dealers in Los Angeles were con¬ 
siderably more cautious. "It was the first time I had been in an 
attorney’s office with semiautomatic weapons leaned up against 

the wall. It is safe to say that 
the paranoia level was high on 
all sides.” 

Senior Editor Christopher 
Porterfield, who edited the 
cover, was struck by the com¬ 
plexity of the current cocaine 
craze, both in its origins and 
implications. "Unlike heroin, 
cocaine use can’t be tied to 
poverty and neglect, ” he says. 
"It seems to have more to do 
with social ritual, spiritual im- 
and Melvoin poverishment and lack of con-* 

fidence in the future." Senior 
Writer Michael Demarest, who wrote the main story, speculates 
that cocaine's appeal is at least partly explained by its associ¬ 
ation with power and prestige Says he. "Cocaine, for all its haz¬ 
ards, is likely to he around for a long time " 
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Terror in the Name of God 


The mullahs impose their will with a vengeance 


O Islam, what crimes they 
commit in your name! 

—Abolhassan Banisadr 


T heir crime was that 
they had demonstrated 
against the dismissal of 
Banisadr from his post as 
President of the nation The Is¬ 
lamic judge who sentenced them 
—Ayatullah Mohammadi Gila- 
ni—did not even know who they 
were. The twelve girls, the old¬ 
est 18, the others under 16, re¬ 
vised to identify themselves in 
court When Gilani asked their 
names, each in turn replied, 

"Mujahed" (Crusader). To the 
question "Child of?” each re¬ 
plied, “The people of Iran " Gi¬ 
lani solved the problem of iden¬ 
tifying the girls by having them 
photographed. Then he con¬ 
signed them to the firing squad. 

Islamic guards led the doz¬ 
en girls to the courtyard of Evin 
Prison in Tehran. The oldest was 
clad in a flowing black chador, 
the traditional Muslim veil. The 
others wore dark head scarves. 

As the guards began to blind¬ 
fold them, the girls started 
chanting, "Death to fascism! 

Death to Khomeini!" 

In answer, the guards and 
prison attendants watching the 
spectacle began their own chant 
of "Allahu Akhar!" (God is 
great). Then the rifles roared. 

Three days later, the clergy- 
controlled newspaper Ettela'ai 
printed the girls’ pictures with a 
terse message asking the parents Muslim clergyman brandishing weapons at a Tehran rally 

to call for the bodies. The par- -,r - .'C -^.. 

ents should bring, the paper saia. ^ opposmon to a theocratic state. 

“birth certificates bearing their Ithe girls’] the leader of the country’s moderates, who 
pictures." At a press conference Gilani de- had been Iran's President for the past 17 
fended the trials and executions of the months. Banisadr vanished after Ayatul- 





girls. ‘ By the Islamic canon,” he said, “a 
nine-year-old girl is mature. So there is 
no difference for us between a nine-year- 
old girl and a 40-year-old man.” 

Nor was there any difference between 
wanton brutality and justice in the Islam¬ 
ic Republic of Iran last week as security 
forces stepped up their search for former 
President Banisadr and his supporters. In 
the wake of nationwide riots between pro- 
and anti-Banisadr crowds, squads of Is¬ 
lamic Revoluticnuuy Guards searchecLthe 
i Jiomes of Irai^rts suspected of harboring 


lah Ruhollah Khomeini dismissed him as 
chief of the armed forces three weeks ago. 
Since then, the government has charged 
Banisadr with unspecified ‘anlirevolu- 
tionary and anti-Islamic acts." thus clear¬ 
ing the way for a presidential election 
next month. 

Meanwhile, a mass drive against dis¬ 
sidents was in progress, designed to quell 
all opposition to the final imposition of a 
theocratic Muslim state. So sweeping was 
the roundup that the jails could scarcely 
contain the torrent of new prisoners. The 


2 revolutionary firing squads were 
working round the clock. In the 
week following the pro- and 
anti-Banisadr riots, more than 
50 men, women and children 
were executed. Some of the vic¬ 
tims, like the writer and publish¬ 
er All Asghar Amirani, were ac¬ 
cused of “strengthening the 
Shah’s regime.” Others were 
members of the Baha'i faith, 
whose Iranian adherents, num¬ 
bering between 300,000 and 
500.000, are regarded as heretics 
by Muslims 

To the wall went moderates, 
liberals and leftists who were on 
record as opposing the dictator¬ 
ship of Muslim fundamentalists. 
The most illustrious victim was 
Poei Said Soltanpour. who had 
been arrested at his own wed¬ 
ding several weeks before. As an 
indomitable opponent of the 
Shah. Soltanpour had been tor¬ 
tured for his views by the Savak, 
the imperial secret police. At his 
summary trial last week, Soltan¬ 
pour told Gilani that he regard¬ 
ed the Islamic Republic as a re¬ 
actionary and corrupt regime 
that would soon be “crushed by 
the people it has betrayed.” Gi¬ 
lani sentenced him to death as 
a "crusader against God.” 

Presiding over this reign of 
terror was a three-man presiden¬ 
tial council, which took power 
after Khomeini ousted Banisadr. 
The council's chief member, Su¬ 
preme Court President Ayatul¬ 
lah Mohammed Beheshli, has 
gradually emerged as the strong- 

- est of the three, by virtue of his 

leadership of the clergy-con¬ 
trolled Islamic Republic Party (I.R.P.), 
the dominant political party in Iran. The 
other council members were Parliamen¬ 
tary Speaker Hojatolislam Aii Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani and Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali Raja’i, who has assumed 
Banisadr s presidential functions until the 
July elections, when an I.R.P. candidate 
is expected to run—and win. 

The ruling clergy is determined to 
dash all hopes of combining modernism 
with Islam in Iran, which had been the 
idealistic and forlorn plan of Banisadr. 
For the fundamentalists, the Paris-edu¬ 
cated economist who became President 
represented a suspictously Western, seq-, 






Fundamentalist demonstrators burning a flag with Banisadr’s portrait 


ular influence in the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment. It made no difTerence that his 
father, the late Ayatullah Seyed Nasrollah 
Banisadr. had been an Islamic leader re¬ 
vered by Khomeini. Supporting the sus¬ 
picions about the deposed President, Kho¬ 
meini declared last week. "Banisadr and 
his ilk are Muslims, but their Islam some¬ 
how leaves rcwm for U.S. domination “ 
He also charged that Banisadr had urged 
him "to cashier the government” in his de¬ 
sire "to make a dictator out of me." 

B anisadr's crashing fall from pow¬ 
er was a classic example of a rev¬ 
olution’s destroying its young. He 
had been Khomeini's protege, the 
man who had offered the Ayatullah hos¬ 
pitality when he sought refuge in Paris 
in 1978. Khomeini, who called Banisadr 
"my son," thought that the owl-eyed in¬ 
tellectual could provide a scientific ra¬ 
tionale for the Islamic reforms he pro¬ 
posed to put into effect, thus marrying 
the 20th and 7th centuries. Following 
Khomeini's triumphant return to Iran 
in 1979, Banisadr seemed to have the Ay¬ 
atullah's full confidence. Though Ban¬ 
isadr was elected President with 75% of 
the vote in 1980. and soon earned the sup¬ 
port of the army as its commander in 
chief, he was ultimately unable to with¬ 
stand the fundamentalists’ hostility 
and Khomeini’s divide-and-rule tactics, 
which turned Iranian pohtics into a wel¬ 
ter of warring factions. Banisadr lost 
more favor when he seemed too eager 
to work out a deal with the U.S. for the 
release of the embassy hostages. Late 
last week, from hiding, Banisadr issued 
a call to Iranians to “unite against fun¬ 
damentalists and the unprecedented dic¬ 
tatorship they are imposing on the coun¬ 
try.” He also demanded an open trial to 



Oira Ban isadr, the form er Pre sident’s wife 

Khomeini once called the fugitive "my son 


A strong indication of what the fu¬ 
ture holds for the Iranian iieople under 
fundamentalist leadership is the so-called 
Retribution Bui. legislation that is cur¬ 
rently before parliament. The measure, 
which constitutes a new penal ctxle and 
is almost sure to lie passed, is derived 
from Islamic canon It provides explicitly 
detailed punishment for the crimes of 
mayhem, murder adultery, homosexu¬ 
ality, drinking alcohol, pimping and false 
accusations of adultery and homosexu¬ 
ality. Except for committing mayhem, 
all of these crimes, including drinking 
if repeated three times, are punishable 
. hw dMth . 


The proposed code is based on a prin- i 
ciple of retribution. A murder victim’s , 
relatives could kill the murderer after ob- ■ 
taining permission from a religious judge. 

In case of mayhem, the victim could in¬ 
flict on his assailant a comparable in- , 
jury, which must be exactly similar in - 
"width and length” to the original wound. 

The code covers a number of contin¬ 
gencies' “For the severance of a right 
hand, the assailant's right hand must be ; 
severed. If the assailant does not have a . 
right hand, his left hand may be sey- I 
ered. If he does not have a left hand ei¬ 
ther. his foot may be severed.” The code 
also calls for extenuations and differ- 
entiations. Married men and women 
would generally be stoned to death for 
adultery if at the time they committed 
the crime they had access to marital 
sex. A woman, however, would merely 
be whipped for committing adultery with ^ 
a prepubcscent youth. In executions by 
stoning, the code specifies, the rocks 
should not be too large. Big stones kill 
too fast 

O pposition to the theocracy desired 
by the Muslim fundamentalist is 
currently being led by the Muja- 
hedin-e Khalq (People’s Crusad- ' ■ 
ers). a clandestine Islamic socialist party 
that commands some 100,000 armed ur- 
ban guerrillas. Supporters of Banisadr, the 
Mujahedm reacted to the President's ^ 
ouster by engaging Khomeini’s armed 
zealots, the HezhoUahis (Members of 
God's Party), in bloody street fighting in 
Tehran and other cities, killing 25 and 
wounding several hundred. One aim Of 
the guerrillas is to provoke the govern¬ 
ment into retaliating harshly, thus out¬ 
raging the people even more and build¬ 
ing support for the 

As the violence continued, the mul¬ 
lahs had other problems on their hands. 

The economy is a disaster. Inflation is 
running at 60% for consumer goods. 
Lamb now costs four limes what it did 
under the Shah; a cake of soap sells for 
$2. Nearly one-third of the nation's la- j 
bor force of 12 million is unemployed. 
Some 1.5 million refugees from Afghan¬ 
istan have crowded into the country, fur- ' 
ther straining the economy. More than 
a million educated Iranians have fled 
since the Islamic revolution. Though 
Iran's annual income from oil exports is 
about $11 5 billion, the war with Iraq is 
costing some $7,8 billion As a result. 
Iran's foreign currency reserv'es are ex¬ 
pected to be depleted stxin, 

Iran’s Kurdish minority, which has 
been relatively quiescent in the past few 
months, reacted to Banisadr's ouster by 
staging riots in the city of Mahabad in 
northwestern Iran. Many of the nation's 
4 million Kurds, who have been fighting 
for autonomy for generations, seem to 
have joined forces with other opjxisilion 
groups who are heeding Banistidr's re- ‘ 
cent admonition to the Iranian people; 

“I warn you that if you do not resist, dic¬ 
tatorship will prevail and reduce you to 

1. rtxJsWV “ - 
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With Mitterrand looking on, George Bush voices U.S. "concern” after their Elysie meeting 

FRANCE 

Enter Stage Left, on Knees 


After their defeat, the Communists sell out for Cabinet posts 


T he unsettling news reached the U.S. 

Vice President on the eve of his sched¬ 
uled talk with President Francois Mitter¬ 
rand in Paris. In the full flush of his sweep¬ 
ing victory, which gave the Socialists con¬ 
trol of the National Assembly, Mitterrand 
had decided to appoint four Communists 
to his 44-membcr Cabinet. When George 
Bush emerged last week from a three-hour 
luncheon meeting with Mitterrand at the 
Elysee Palace, he read, with the restrained 
air of a guest who felt obliged to chastise 
his host, a brief statement to reporters: 
"The position of the United States on the 
subject of Communist participation in 
the governments of our allies is well 
known. This participation is N^und to 
cause concern.' 

Standing at Bush'sside, looking slight¬ 
ly fatigued but as tranquil as ever, Mit¬ 
terrand pointedly reasserted Paris’ tradi¬ 
tional independence from Washington. 
Sounding much like his old rival Charles 
de Gaulle, the Socialist President de¬ 
clared: "France’s policy is that of France 
and will remain such." Yet he went on to 
describe his country as “a faithful and loy¬ 
al ally of the United States." 

The State Department fallowed up 
that gentlemanly exchange with a 
brusque warning that "the tone and con¬ 
tent of our relationship as allies will be af¬ 
fected by the inclusion of Communists" in 
the Mitterrand government. For all their 
public protestations of injured innocence, 
French officials admitted privately that 
Washington's wrist slap had not been un¬ 
expected. For the first time in 34 years, the 
Communist Party had been called to 


the earliest postwar reconstruction days, 
in fact, had the government of such a key 
Western European country included 
Communist ministers * 

Washington's caveat reflected a two¬ 
fold concern 1) that the French prece¬ 
dent might be emulated in other, less sta¬ 
ble European countries with large Com¬ 
munist parties, especially Italy. Spain and 

■'CommuJiisLs were in ihc govcrnmcni df I rance 
from 1945 lo ‘47 and of Italy from 1944 lo 47 


Portugal; and 2) that Western defense se¬ 
crets might be compromised by a Com¬ 
munist presence in an allied government. 
One Administration ofitcial said privately 
that the U.S. would now have to give a 
"careful look" at how well French author¬ 
ities protect Atlantic Alliance secrets be¬ 
fore it passes new defense information on 
to the Mitterrand government. 

Those fears found a restrained echo 
in other Western capitals, but most 
allied leaders sought to muffle the alarm 
bells. Cautioned West German Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Schmidt: “It’s not an infec¬ 
tious disease. 1 don't think one should dra¬ 
matize it." 

To soothe allied jitters, French For¬ 
eign Minister Claude Cheysson noted that 
the four ministries under Communist con¬ 
trol had nothing whatsoever to do with de¬ 
fense. (In fact, the Communist-controlled 
transportation ministry does coordinate 
troop mobilizations and has access to cer¬ 
tain NATO information concerning joint 
military transport) The strong U.S. re¬ 
action. the Foreign Minister added, 
played up lo American public opinion. 
“ 'Reds in government'—that is how peo¬ 
ple in the Midwest envision the new 
French government " 

The explanations of the Mitterrand 
administration seem to have had some ef¬ 
fect in mollifying Washington’s alarm 
Just before returning to the U S. at week's 
end. Bush told reporters in London that 
he felt "there wouldn't be the complica¬ 
tions some might think" ovei the com¬ 
position of the French Cabinet. 

But why had the Socialists exposed 
themselves to any criticism at all'’ The So¬ 
cialists' spectacular victory in legislative 
elections had given them 289 of the 491 
seals in the Assembly and freed them of 
any dependence on Communist votes. In- 


Dining on Crow d la Frangaise 

To be accepted into the Socialist Cabinet, the Communists not only had to 
pledge themselves to support Mitterrand’s program and pace, but they had to dis¬ 
avow a number of their basic foreign policy positions. Key quotes from the agree¬ 
ment with the Socialists: 

► The two parties are resolved to promote the new policies that the French peo¬ 
ple chose when they elected Francois Mitterrand to the presidency of the Re¬ 
public. They will do so in the National Assembly within the newly constituted 
majority. They will do so in the government with an unfailing solidarity. 

k The [propel social and economic] changes will be introduced in sta^, 
based on a pace of transformation that will take into account the crisis situ¬ 
ation, the fact that France's economy is open to the world at large, and the 
need to maintain economic and financial equilibrium. 

► (The two parlies] affirm the right of the Afghan people to choose their own re¬ 
gime and government, and call for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Af¬ 
ghanistan and an end to all foreign interference. 

► They hope that (Poland] and its people will themselves successfully conduct 
the process of economic, social and democratic renewal that they have begun. 

e- Noting the situation created by the Camp David agreements, they reaffirm 
the right to existentx and security of Israel and of aU the states of the region as 
well as the right of ffie Palestinian people to a lKimelaod. 
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Long Shadow of the Reactor 


The raid hangs over the Israeli election and the region's future 

| t was his last big chance for victory, 


and he made the most of the oppor¬ 
tunity. In a televised debate with Prime 
Minister Menachcm Begin. Labor Party 
Leader Shimon Peres charged that his op¬ 
ponent not only was responsible for Isra¬ 
el’s faltering economy but that he and his 
Likud coalition had foughi a dirty election 
campaign. Declared Peres: "There was an 
attempt at character assassination of me 
as a man, and of Labor as a party." Peres 
called the campaign "the most violent, the 
most insulting, the most difficult that 
Israel has ever known.” 

In his most condescending manner. 
Begin urged his opponent to be calm ("Sit 
down and be quiet. Mr. Peres, and teach 
yourself some preciston”) and defended 
his spotty economic record as well as he 


Iraq's ultimate intentions, stopped far 
short of what Begin claimed. Admitted a 
highly placed Israeli source. "The aim of 
the paper was to play down the possible 
danger of the reactor " 

The main casualty of the Israeli attack 
on the reactor appeared to be the peace 
mission of U.S. Special Envoy Philip Ha¬ 
bib and his efforts to resolve the issue 
posed by Syria's missiles in Lebanon. 
Even the moderate Saudis were distinctly 
cool during Habib's last round of visits be¬ 
fore he headed home for consultations. 
Said a Lebanese official who is in close 
touch with the Palestinians: "The Arabs 
view the raid on Iraq as a demonstration 
that the Israelis are America s policeman 
in the Middle East." 

Another aftermath of the raid was the 



Labor’s Shi mon Peres a nd Lik ud's Menachem Begin during their televised campaign debate 

"Character assassination, "was the charge "Sit down and be quiet ." was the reply. 




deed, the number of Communist seats had 
crashed from 86 to a humiliating 44, the 
lowest number in more than a decade. 
There were two main reasons for Mitter¬ 
rand's action. First, he wanted to secure 
the cooperation of the country’s largest 
trade union, the General Confederation 
of Labor (C.G.T.). which is controlled by 
the Communists. Second, a role in the 
Cabinet would make it awkward for the 
Communist Party to oppose government 
policies. 

In addition, there was Mitterrand's 
personal ideological commitment to forg¬ 
ing an all embracing union of the left 
under his leadership. As Premier Pierre 
Mauroy put it: “The Communists voted 
for Francois Mitterrand. Why not secure 
their representation in the government?" 

Finally, the Communists were tO(i fee¬ 
ble to cause Mitterrand any domestic 
problems. Nothing Illustrated that weak¬ 
ness more strikingly than their endorse¬ 
ment last week of a jomt political plat¬ 
form supporting all the key Socialist 
positions on domestic and foreign policy. 
Many of its planks, such as those on Af¬ 
ghanistan and Poland, reversed the Com¬ 
munists' traditional pro-Moscow line. On 
the issue of Euromissiles, the Communists 
were led for the first time to support a spe¬ 
cific call for a negotiated reduction of So¬ 
viet SS-20s in Eastern Europe 

Only after performing that dizzying 
pirouette from dogma to mtideration did 
the Communists finally get their four port¬ 
folios, By far the most important belonged 
to Charles Fiterman, 47, the party's sec¬ 
ond-in-command. Named Transporta¬ 
tion Minister, he also became a Minister 
of State, one of the five highest ranking 
Cabinet officers. Other new ministers ar¬ 
rived at the Elysee in sleek, gray, chauf¬ 
feur-driven Citrodns, but Fiterman rolled 
I up behind the wheel of his own tiny brown 
Renault—with a team of TV reporters 
huddled in back. Interviewed after his ap¬ 
pointment. Fiterman bristled at sugges¬ 
tions that Communist ministers would 
give state secrets to the Soviets. Said he: 
■‘Nobody has the moral right to question 
our loyalty to France." 

A fter the bargain with the S(x:ialisls had 
been struck. Communist Party Boss 
Georges Marchais, in a rare moment of 
candor, dropped his usual ebullient swag¬ 
ger and admitted that his party had not 
exactly been dealing from a position of 
strength. Said he: “I would be a hypo¬ 
crite if 1 were to try to hide that we would 
have preferred to go into the government 
in a moretomfortable situation from the 
point of view of our influence." He added 
lamely; "Some will call this capitulation. 

I call this the continuation and the de¬ 
velopment of the Communist Party's pol¬ 
icy." But the far-left Paris daily Libera¬ 
tion seemed to be closer to the truth with 
its morning-after headline COMMUNISTS 
ENTER THE GOVERNMENT ON THEIR 
KNEES. — B]rfhoni€uA.5antion.KoimfUd 

J 


could—a claimed I3.5'’f rise in real wages 
during his four years in office (Under¬ 
standably, he said nothing about Israel's 
130''4 inflation rate I 

Peres accused Begin of making '“high- 
flying speeches" about the Syrian missile 
crisis, and critici.'cd the bombing of the 
Iraqi nuclear rcavior because it jeopar¬ 
dized the Egyptian-lsraeli peace process 
and put Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
“in an impossible ,TOsitian." Begin replied 
that Sadat was soil friendly toward him. 
As the campaign headed into this week's 
election, some polls showed Likud in the 
lead, 39% to 32'(. but others called the 
race virtually even Tiding to pick up the 
large number of undecided votes, Peres of¬ 
fered the post of Defense Minister in his 
shadow cabinet to former Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, a longtime foe 

Meanwhile, a broader debate raged 
over the wisdom of Israel's raid on the 
Iraqi reactor. At a committee meeting in 
the Knesset, Begin said that UjS. author¬ 
ities had given him a document that sup¬ 
ported his suspicions that Iraq was inde^ 
phmnii^ to build a bomb. In ftict, the doc- 
;.i)iiiei(l£Mlwwefa-£aiaina .emaems. about 


appeal last week by Iraqi President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein for international help to pro¬ 
vide the Arabs with nuclear bombs This, 
said Saddam, would establish “a balance 
of terror" between the Arabs and Israel. 
Begin seized on Saddam's statements as 
proof that Israel had been right in its con¬ 
tention that Iraq was developing nuclear 
weapons and thus justified in bombing the 
facility. Mtxhe Dayan, former Israeli For¬ 
eign Minister, then became the first lead¬ 
ing Israeli politician to admit publicly that 
Israel has “the ability to quickly produce 
nuclear weapons." However, Israel has 
said nothing about allegations that it al¬ 
ready has a nuclear arsenal 

About the only good news in the re¬ 
gion last week was the fact that the U.S, 
Israel and Egypt had finally agreed on the 
multinational force that will police the Si¬ 
nai after the final Israeli withdrawal next 
year. About half of the 2.500-man unit will 
be American, with the remainder coming 
from Australia, Canada. Ecuador and 
other countries. At least the basic Camp ' 
David peace accord was still intact, even 
if the Israeli-Egyptian normalization pro¬ 
cess had Inst some momentum ■ iuii 
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ITALY 

Getting Reacly for N o. 41_ 

A Socialist surge complicates the formation ofa government 


G iovanni Spadolini finally neared the 
summit last week: Prime Minister of 
Italy's 41st postwar government, the first 
not to be headed by a Christian Democrat. 
It had been a tortuous climb Leader of the 
tiny Republican Party, Spadolini, 56, was 
asked to take the job after the P2 Masonic 
Lodge scandal felled his predecessor, Ar- 
naldo Forlani, last month. Then began the 
intricate task of parceling out 26 ministe¬ 
rial portfolios among five contending co¬ 
alition partners. But even before Spa- 
dolini had officially formed his historic 
government, the spotlight had shifted to 
another figure Socialist Leader Bettino 
Craxi. whose party had made spectacular 
gains in local elections across the country. 

The Socialist upsurge complicated 
Spadolini's labors as he sought to cut the 
Cabinet pic. Not only did he have to deal 
with a stronger Socialist Party (P.S.I.), but 
he had to soothe the Christian Democrats 
for their loss of the prime ministership. 
After that, there would not be much left to 
divide among the three smaller parties in 
the expected coalition: his own Republi¬ 
cans, the Social Democrats and Liberals. 
Following a four-hour meeting Friday 
with the heads of the other four parties, 
the Republican leader announced that "it 
was essentially all done ” The partners 
seemed to have agreed on a program and 
given Spadolini their nominations for 
ministerial posts. But at week's end Spa- 



Spadoiini at a Republican Party rally 

Parceling ministries among five parties. 


dolini had not revealed his decisions, and 
apparently would not until he presented 
the Cabinet to President Alessandro Per- 
tini—an event promised for Sunday. 

The surprise from Craxi and his So¬ 
cialists had come the previous weekend, 
when about one-quarter of the electorate 
had voted in municipal and provincial 
elections. And in a country where voter 


sympathies vary notoriously with the 
landscape, the Socialist gains were nation¬ 
al. The party polled an average of 13.7% 
of the vote, up from 10% in local elec¬ 
tions five years ago. In some regions the 
gains were much larger. In the Adriatic 
port of Bari, the P.S.I. won 23.3%’. an in¬ 
crease of 10.7 points that thrust them past 
the Communist Party (P.C.I.) to become 
the city’s second largest party after the 
Christian Democrats. Crowed a Jubilant 
Craxi- “The figures speak for themselves. 
Some, in fact, sing. The Socialist slate is 
advancing everywhere." 

The big losers were the Christian 
Democrats and Communists. The P.C.I. 
retained control of the municipal govern¬ 
ments in Rome and Genoa, and the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats maintained their hold 
over Sicily; both parties emerged battered 
from the polls. Overall, the P.C.I.'s share 
of the vote dropped from 34.5% to 32.8% . 
while the Christian Democrats, suffering 
from the Masonic scandal, saw their sup¬ 
port slide from 33 6% to 30.8%'. For both 
parties, the only real consolation was that 
their biggest rival had suffered as well. 
Admitted Communist Party Leader Enri¬ 
co Berlinguer- "We recognire explicitly 
that there have been some negative results 
for us. and even some heavily negative " 

Craxi’s party, much like France's new 
Socialist government, owes some of its 
success to its shift away from doctrinaire 
Marxism and toward the political center 
(see box) It still remained to be seen how- 
much weight that new moderation, and 
the .Socialists’ victories at the polls, car¬ 
ried in the protracted calculations of 
Giovanni Spadolini. ■ 
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Subtle as a Train Crash 


T he Italian Socialist Party’s stunning gains in last week's 
provincial and municipal elections constituted a person^ 
al vindication for the P5.I.’s balding, burly, ambitious lead¬ 
er, Bettino Craxi. When he took over the party's leadership 
five years ago. the PS.l. was a demoralized, faction-ridden 
debating club perennially overshadowed by two contending 
gianu. the Christian Democrats and the Communists. Craxi, 
47, a hard-driving, outspoken Milanese who joined the par¬ 
ty at age 17, set out with decisive, often ruthless single-mind- 
tsdness to transform it into a coherent, uni¬ 
fied political force. “In a country where 
politicians are generally prudent. Craxi 
can be as subtle as a train crash." says 
one of his colleagues. “He even sounds de¬ 
cisive ordering from a restaurant menu. " 

A moderate social democrat. Craxi 
wrenched the P.S.I. toward the center. He 
maneuvered left-wingers out of the party 
kmdership and renounced a longstanding 
alliance with the Communists. He down¬ 
played the Socialists' traditional Marxism 
and even changed the party symbol from 
the hammer and sioklc to a red carnation.. 

Craxi believes that the Christian Demo¬ 



te gain ascendancy, each unable to cooperate with the other 
—threaten to paralyze Italian politics. 

The political stalemate presents an opportunity to the 
Socialists. Craxi’s goal is to make the P.S.I. a viable third 
force, positioned between the two major parties and draw¬ 
ing votes from both. To that end he has tried to present the 
Socialists as a serious, responsible parly of government. 
Last year he ended six and a half years of political isolation 
by agreeing to a coalition with the Christian Democrats, 
thus making possible a majority government without Com¬ 
munist support. Since an alliance last fall with Italy's 
Social Democrats, Craxi has commanded a pivotal bloc of 
Hiti 83 votes in parliament, allowing him to 
be kingmaker, if not king, in any center- 
left government. 

Last week’s election results, following 
similar gains in 1979 and 1980 local and re¬ 
gional elections, show that Craxi’s strat¬ 
egy has worked so far. If he can maintain 
the party’s momentum, the Socialists could 
conceivably hold the balance of power af¬ 
ter the next general election. Craxi could 
then launch a serious hid to become the 
first Socialist Prime Minister in Italy’s 
postwar history—a prospe« he clearly rel¬ 
ishes. “The course of Socialist renewal con¬ 
tinues,^' be said lirat week, “The pore they 
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Rollhig sheep land near Melbourne may become site of a $360 million resort complex planned by Malaysian consortium 


DAVID 6 Sl'CAl 


AUSTRALIA 

Buying Out the Lucky Country 

Booming foreign investments become a political issue 


I n Queensland, close by Ausiralias glit¬ 
tering beach resort of Surfers Para¬ 
dise, a Singapore entrepreneur named 
Robin Loh has just committed $780 mil¬ 
lion for three real estate developments, 
one of them designed to accommodate 
18,000 families. In Sydney, the Malay- 
sian-based Ipoh Gardens Berhad has paid 
S1S.6 million for a vast, gracious old build¬ 
ing that was once Anthony Hordern s de¬ 
partment store—and will spend $240 mil¬ 
lion more to convert it to commercial, 
residential and hotel use. Near the coun- 
ti7 town of Kilmore, about 38 miles out¬ 
side Melbourne, a consortium of Malay¬ 
sians is planning a $360 million hotel and 
resort complex. And in the Melbourne 
portside suburb of Altona, Japan's Toyo¬ 
ta is starting a new. $53 million factory ex¬ 
pansion that will make its Melbourne 
plants the company's largest overseas in¬ 
vestment. worth more than $1 billion 
—and better able to compete with other 
auto companies in Australia like Nissan. 
Mitsubishi. Ford and General Motors. 

Foreign investment in Australia has 
almost quintupled in less than a year. In 
the eleven-month period ending in May, 
the flow of private capital into the coun¬ 
try surged to $6 4 billion, compared with 
just $1.3 billion in the same period the 
year before. Added to older and still grow¬ 
ing investments from the U.S.. Canada 
and Western Europe, new money is pour¬ 
ing in from Japan and Southeast Asia. 
Japanese investment in Australia totaled 
$431 million in the fiscal year that ended 
March 31, putting Australia third on that 
country’s overseas investments list, be¬ 
hind the U S. ($1.4 billion) and Indone¬ 
sia ($529 million). The Japanese enthu¬ 
siasm for Australian projects is matched 
by an increasing number of entrepreneurs 
in Southeast Asia, mostly ethnic Chinese, 
who have invested about $400 million in 
Australia over the past year. That does 
not include billions mom that they will 
be speindin^^ develop their properties. 

... All thlkiiiiiia^t «ee'm to be aaod news . 


for Australians. Prime Minister Malcolm 
Fraser and his government colleagues 
have become international pitchmen for 
their nation, relentlessly hopscotching the 
globe to convince investors that Australia 
is peaceful, stable, and ripe with riches to 
be mined Outsiders agree with their as¬ 
sessment. Institutional Investor, a U.S.- 
based publication that rates investment 
opportuntties abroad, ranks Australia's 
creditworthiness second only to Japan in 
the Asia-Pacific region That sort of con¬ 
fidence has immense appeal to Hong 
Kong businessmen searching for places 
to put their surplus money, and even more 
for embittered Malaysian Chinese. React¬ 
ing to Kuala Lumpur's humiputra (son of 
the soil) policies, which favor ethnic Ma¬ 
lays. these disgruntled investors are not 
only looking for better opportunities else¬ 
where but may also be hoping to prepare 
eventual places of refuge in a less hostile 
environment. 

Their money, meantime, is meeting 
with a certain hostility in Australia. While 
Fraser's ruling l.iberal Party-National 
Country Party coalition keeps touting for¬ 
eign investment, two opposition parties 
are assailing the government for wooing 
that capital too freely and selling Aus¬ 
tralian resources too cheaply Fresh into 
the fray is a former Liberal. Senator Don 


Chipp, who bolted the party in 1977 to 
form his own middle-of-the-road Austra¬ 
lian Democrats Last October, Chipp and 
Democrat colleagties won five seats in the 
Australian Senate, which they officially 
assume this week Parliament will not re¬ 
convene until August, but in its 64-seat 
Senate (31 Liberal-Country Party. 27 La¬ 
bor, one independent). Chipp's five-mem- 
lier bloc holds the balance of power, a 
stick he could use to press for tightened 
controls on foreign capita). 

F or the moment he is brandishing sta¬ 
tistics—and they seem impressive. 
Chipp claims that foreigners own lOO'^'r 
of Australia's auto industry, 9)% of its 
oil refining plants, 8Ki of its tin produc¬ 
tion, 74' f of us oil exploration projects. 
62C'r of Its chemicals, coal, rubber and pe¬ 
troleum output. 55% of Its mining ven¬ 
tures and even 51'? of its advertising com¬ 
panies. Chipp's figures seem hard to refute 
—or to prove, three years ago the Fraser 
government abandoned the practice of 
monitoring the level of foreign investment 
in the economy. 

Chipp's principal target is the For¬ 
eign Investment Review Board (FIRIJ), a 
three-man body that includes two former 
bankers and the Treasury Department's 
foreign investment chief. “We think it has 
been far too loose during the past few 
years." Chipp says. The board has not ex¬ 
actly been strict. Of 1,466 proposals con¬ 
sidered in the 1979-80 fiscal year, the FIRB 
rejected only 20 outright and imposed 
conditions for 329 more. The rest were ap- 


Anthony Hontem’s depsliiwiit store in Sydney is scheduled for a $240 million conversion 









ptov^ or deemed to need no approval. Unit* 
Besides scrutinizing investments more man< 
closely, Chipp wants them to return more sold ( 
to Australians, particularly m the form P 
of a “resources tax” that would be plowed CattI 
into the domestic economy to . - , • 

benefit the country. 

Fraser's chief opposition. 

Australia's Labor Party, has a 
list of demands more sweeping 1 

than Chipp’s. Speaking to a 
New South Wales Party Con- JW * 1 

ference in June. Labor Leader J 

Bill Hayden asked for a re- * 

source development fund that 
would help underwrite Austra¬ 
lians who wanted to make pri¬ 
vate capital investments in the 
country. He called for expan- Senator Don Chipp 
sion of the govern ment-spon- 


United Graingrowers Union—are de¬ 
manding the registry of all freehold land 
sold to foreigners. 

Rick Farley, executive officer of the 
Cattlemen's Union, estimates that for¬ 
eigners have invested $140 mil- 
1 ^'?. • lion in agricultural land over 
.. the past two years and are now 
buying meat-processing plants 
to move toward “vertical inle- 
^ gration of the beef industry." 
^ Graingrowers Union Adminis- 
^ traior Greg Houen is con- 
cerned that foreign owners 
* 'imI^ could make Australians mere 
tenant farmers and endanger 
^ the country's agricultural cx- 

K, flU ports "West Germans in par- 
CMpp ticular." he says, are ‘ paying 
prices well above current mar- 


sored Australian Industry Development | ket values for farms in Queensland The 


Corporation to invest public moneys in 
the country's future, and he tcxi asked for 
stricter monitoring of foreign investment, 
with wider powers for the riRB. “Our ob¬ 
ject." said Hayden firmly, “must be ma¬ 
jority Australian equity in all projects in¬ 
volving foreign investment " Another 
Labor critic. Senator Michael Tate of Tas¬ 
mania. accused the Fraser government of 
ordering a “complete blackout" on sta¬ 
tistics. thus allowing "the penetration by 
foreign investment" to go undetected 
The issue is not a new one in Aus¬ 
tralia Jim Wolfenst'hn, a New York- 
based adviser for investors in .Australia, 
recalls that under the Labor government 
of Gough Whitlam (1972-75) "there was 


real threat is to the grain export indus¬ 
try Almost 80'"; of Australian grain is ex¬ 
ported, and the industry has relied heav¬ 
ily on the low cost of land for its 
profitability." 

Japanese investors have quietly con¬ 
centrated on industries like auto manu¬ 
facture and mining, often in cixsperation 
with Australian companies Just last 
j week, for example, Japan's Electric Pow- 
; cr Development Co announced a deal 
! with Australia's Blair Athol Coal to buy 
j lO'f of the firm, help underwrite a $575 
! million expansion of its mines 
I in Queensland and eventually 
to buy the mines' entire coal 
i production .So great is Japa- 


a tremendous downturn of interest in Aus- \ nese involvement in Australia 


tralia because of political uncertainties 
and the constant changing of rules gov¬ 
erning foreign investment." Australians 
then were upset about foreign capital 
overwhelming the country's resources 
What has made the issue ripe for polit¬ 
ical exploitation again is the sheer vis¬ 
ibility of some of the new investment Un¬ 
like capital that goes into remote mining 
areas, for example, sizable sums are now 


James Wu. for instance, paid nearly U.S. f 
$10 million in 1979 for Sydney’s 16-story • 
Chevron Hotel, has renovated it as the .' 
New Chevron, is adding a 16-stoi7 an- ' 
nex. a 20-story tower and condominium 
units—another $40 million in all, much , 
of which will go into the local economy, '.'i 
Singapore’s Ho Whye Chung has paid $31 ■ 
million for Sydney's sleek Hyatt Kings-, ' 
gate Hotel and $24 million for the city’s 
money-Ittsing Birkenhead Point harbOT- 
side shopping center, which he wants to j 
turn into something like San Francisco’s i 
Fisherman's Wharf, only “far, far better.” . 
The idea, he says, is “to get the tourists , 
to spend money, eat. shop. That way you : 
feed the economyForeign buyers can 
shciw considerable sensitivity. The Malay- ■ 
I Sian plans for converting the Anthony 
Hordern building in Sydney call for the : 
careful preservation of its historic Italian- 
ate facade, 

O ther investors in Australia are vig¬ 
orous in emphasizing what they do 
foi their host country. Jack Burke, vice 
president of the American Chamber of. 

! Commerce in Australia, insisted that U.S. 
affiliates in the country had contributed 
almost a third of Australia’s expiorts of 
manufactures, generated twice as much 
income as they repatriated, purchased 
three times as much locally as they im¬ 
ported, and employed 130,000 people—of 
whom fewer than 400 were 
American The Utah E)evelop- 
ment Co , the Australian sub¬ 
sidiary of a major U.S. mining 
firm, incurred a higher level of 
taxes and government charges 
in Australia, he pointed out, 
than It would have in the oth¬ 
er five major coal-producing 
countries—fully 67.59;- of its 
income. 

That kind of reasoning, of 
course, is precisely the govern- 


thai four of Tokyo's leading se¬ 
curities companies—Nomura. 

Daiwa, Nikko and Yamaichi 
—have opened bianch offices 
there 

Far more in the public view 
arc the overseas Chinese busi¬ 
nessmen oiieraiing out of Hong . _ _ 

Kong. Kuala Lumpur and Sin- Prime Minister Fraser ment's case Senator Dame 



gaptire. Their entrepreneurial 


also going into rural farm land and cattle i eyes, tn the best of Chinese trading tra- 


country. and into landmark parcels of ur¬ 
ban retil estate 

The most explosive issue is the 
wave of rural land purchases, especially 
in Queensland. Ski concerned are the 
Queenslanders that three imptirtant lob¬ 
bying groups—the Cattlemen's Union, 
the United Graziers Association and the 


dition. land on real estate—hotels, poten¬ 
tial home sites, commercial centers—and 
attract proportionate attention But for 
Australians, most of these investments are 
highly remunerative, tapping the local la¬ 
bor market, requiring local supplies, gen¬ 
erating new' domestic commerce. 

Hong Kong Appliance Manufacturer 


Workers checking cars as they roll off Nissan's Datsun Bluebird assembly line in Melbourne 



Margaret Guilfoyle, Fraser’s 
Finance Minister, argues that the foreign 
investment encouraged by Canberra “rec¬ 
ognizes the needs and aspirations of the 
Australian community " Investment Ad¬ 
viser Wolfensohn heartily concurs Says 
he “It would he a tragedy if there were 
to be any change " 

Yet that seems to be what many Aus¬ 
tralians want. Last week the Melbourne 
Age published a ptill on foreign invest¬ 
ment. Fully 78'’i- of those polled believed 
that investment should be encouraged 
—but with strict limits on the extent of 
overseas ownership. Another \2''i be¬ 
lieved that foreign investment should not 
be encouraged at all. and only 9'< want¬ 
ed to see it promoted with a minimum of 
interference. Whatever the politicians' 
purposes in igniting the argument, they 
have chosen an issue that Australians will 
eagerly debate when Parliament meets 
next month. — By Mayo Mohs, Raported 
by Mm Dunn/Malboumo with other bureaus 


‘This week Ho is expecicd lo announce his acqui¬ 
sition of the Inter-Continental Auckland. New Zea- 
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Reagan wins his budget: 
the revolution begins 

T he debate in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives was the an^iest in ages. 
Democratic Leader Jim Wright of 
Texas shook the rafters with an accusa¬ 
tion that the Reagan Administration 
wanted Congress to “lie down submissive¬ 
ly" and let it “dictate every last scintilla" 
of the 1982 budget. Republican Leader 
Robert Michel blasted back that the only 
amendments the majority Democrats 
wanted to let his party offer to the budget 
bill were “bastards of the worst order for 
which we disown any parental responsi¬ 
bility.” The vole, on a key procedural test, 
was suspensefully close: 217 to 210, with 
29 Democrats breaking party ranks to 
give Ronald Reagan a narrow victory.* 
The issue was important enough to 
make the passion understandable The 
test vote broke the last Democratic at¬ 
tempt to modify Reagan's proposals for 
drastic cutbacks in federal spending for 
the poor and disadvantaged. By week's 
end, both the House and Senate had 
passed formal budget bills giving the Pres¬ 
ident just about everything he wanted. 
Minor differences would have to be 
straightened out by a conference commit¬ 
tee. but Step I of the Reagan revolution in 
Government economic and social policy 
was just about accomplished. 

Equally important, in the furious view 
of the losing Democrats, Reagan had tak¬ 
en a serious stride toward that old con¬ 
gressional bugaboo, the ‘Imperial Presi¬ 
dency.” Reagan raised that fear by getting 
the House to substitute budget proposals 
draffed by Office of Management and 
Budget Director David Stockman for 
those worked out by its own committees 
Said House Speaker Tip O'Neill after the 
vote. "Fve never seen anything like this. 
Does this mean that any time the Presi¬ 
dent is interested in a piece of legislation, 
he merely sends it over'’" Last week at 

*The only Republican voting a^inst the President's 
position, John T. Myers of Indiana, apologized for a 
mistake; be had used the wrong electix^ rocordmg 



least, the answer seemed to be yes 
The showdown had been building for 
nearly two months, ever since the House 
and &natc passed their first budget res¬ 
olutions in early May. Those measures 
provided for cuts in nonmilitary spend¬ 
ing next fiscal year just as deep as Rea¬ 
gan wanted—$36 6 billion in the case of 
the House bill—but left it up to the leg¬ 
islative committees of both chambers to 
decide exactly which programs were to 
be reduced how much. In the Republican- 
controlled Senate, the committees went 
along with Reagan's wishes from the first 
But House committees, under Demo¬ 
cratic leadership, voted reductions in a 
range of social programs—food stamps, 
child nutrition, welfare. Medicare, Medi¬ 
caid, aid to education—that did not go as 
deep as Reagan wanted In O'Neill's 
words, the Democrats “cut them off at the 
knee instead of cutting them off at the 
hip.” The Demcxirals substituted reduc¬ 
tions in other programs—Export-Import 
Bank loans, for example. 

When the committee proposals were 
combined into a single bill, it called for fis¬ 
cal 1982 spending reductions of $37.8 bil¬ 
lion. a bit more than Reagan wanted. In 
distributing those cuts, the measure gave 
the President about 85% of what he asked 
for. Nonetheless. Reagan and his aides de¬ 
cided to press for the full lOO' i 

The reasoning was partly economic: 
Administration officials feared that if 
Congress made only those changes that 
the Democrats proposed in the regula¬ 
tions governing who is entitled to receive 
federal benefits, social spending over the 
next three fiscal years would soar beyond 
any ability of the government to afford 
it. The reasoning was also partly ideolog¬ 
ical: Reagan and his lieutenants believe 
that unchecked social-spending programs 
place an unacceptable inflationary bur- 


soning was political in the White House 
view, the President could never achieve 
his sweeping changes m policy unless he 
got them enacted all at once, before his 
popularity began to ebb 

Accordingly, Stockman carried a doc¬ 
ument to key House Democrats detailing 
changes Reagan sought in the budget bill, 
and the President phoned O'Neill to ask 
that those changes be submitted to a flooi 
vole O'Neill later told the House that 
when he pressed Reagan on which chang¬ 
es he considered most important, the Pres¬ 
ident gave only vague answers O'Neill 
left unspoken—but obvious—the implica¬ 
tion that Reagan was asking the House 
to enact a document he himself had not 
bothered to read 


W Nth a sense of personal insult 
added to their deep concern for 
inflicting injury on major Amer¬ 
ican social programs, the House Demo¬ 
cratic leaders cleverly maneuvered the 
fight onto narrow procedural ground. As 
an alternative to the bill shaped by the 
House committee. Republicans wanted to 
present a single, sweeping measure for an 
either-or vote But the Democratic-con- 
trolled House Rules Committee resolved 
to force the Republicans instead to sub¬ 
mit six separate amendments slashing ap¬ 
propriations $5.2 billion more than the 
DemtKrats proposed. Thus the floor fight 
over the one-amendment vs. six-amend¬ 
ments question became the critical test. 

The idea behind the Rules Committee 
action was to make it far more difficult 
for Congress to vote for unpopular spend¬ 
ing cuts. For example, a legislator could 
not tell constituents that he had reluctant¬ 
ly accepted slashes in loans to college stu¬ 
dents for the sake of enacting the Pres¬ 
ident's total program; he would have to 
be recorded as voting yes or no on the spe- 















Also, making a puKcdural fight the 
ke^' test gave House leaders the best 
chance of winning back the 63 Demo¬ 
crats, most of them Southern conserva¬ 
tives. who had voted Reagan's way on the 
May budget resolution Party discipline 
generally holds more firmly on procedural 
issues than on substantive ones Worst of 
all. from the White House viewpoint, Rea¬ 
gan had less than 24 hours to rally hts 
troops before the Thursday floor vote on 
the Rules Committee recommendation 
—and the President would have to do it 
while on the road He had left Washing¬ 
ton on a threc-city speaking tour 

Reagan used the time he had to stun¬ 
ning effect. Aboard Air Force One 
Wednesday afternoon, he rewrote a rela¬ 
tively benign speech he had intended to 
give to the Jaycees convention in San An¬ 
tonio As delivered to a shouting, whis¬ 
tling crowd of more than 8,000, the speech 
soared with election-rally rhetoric. 

"These Isociall programs have truly 
turned out to be good intentions run 
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amuck—budgetary time bombs set to ex¬ 
plode in the years ahead." En route to Los 
Angeles, he authorized telegrams to all 
190 House Republicans and the 63 Dem¬ 
ocrats who had voted his way in May. 

From his 19th-floor suite in Los An¬ 
geles' Century Plaza Hotel. Reagan used 
Wednesday night and Thursday morning 
to telephone 19 wavering Congressmen 
He reached Jack Hightower of Texas and 
five other Texas Democrats at dinner in 
Washington’s University Club. They 
passed a phone around the table so that 
each could talk to the President. 

Louisiana Democrat John Breaux, 
summoned to the phone as he was dining 
at Washington's exclusive F Street Club, 
told Reagan he was undecided on the pro¬ 
cedural vote. Shortly afterward. White 
House aides asked him what it would take 
to win his support Breaux, who repre¬ 
sents a district that prixluces sugar, oil 
and gas, laid down two conditions: the 
White House should stop opposing a pro¬ 
gram of federal loans to sugar farmers, 
and It should start support¬ 
ing ti measure modifying a 
law that encourages utilities 
to switch from oil and gas 
to coal as a fuel. Breaux 
won he was notified by 
House Republican leaders 
that Stockman had pledged 
that the White House would 
drop Its opposition to the 
sugar loans. 

The Thursday proce¬ 
dural debate itself got under 
way in desultory fashion be¬ 
fore packed galleries: Re¬ 
publican after Republican 
took the microphone to 
drone through H’ceches de¬ 
signed to ttail for time while 
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Reagan continued his telephone work 
from Los Angeles. Breaux himself was 
called off the floor only 30 minutes be¬ 
fore the vote by Reagan, who began: “I 
understand you are interested in the Fuel 
Use Act. I'm told by my people that we 
have worked something out..." 

By the time Wright and Michel took 
the floor to bring the debate to its fiery 
conclusion, Reagan's persuasive powers 
and calculated horse trading had taken ef¬ 
fect. Breaux and three of his Louisiana 
Democratic colleagues, converted by the 
White House switch on the Fuel Use Act. 
were among the 217 who voted to uphold 
the President's position in the rules fight. 

B y Friday it was all over. Passion 
had been spent on the rules fight; 
the debate on the budget bill itself 
was non-existent. The Republican substi¬ 
tute for the Democrats' bill was so hast¬ 
ily drafted that it mistakenly included the 
name (Rita Seymour) and phone number 
(225-4844) of a Congressional Budget Of¬ 
fice aide who had helped draw it up. 
O'Neill sarcastically asked if she should 
be enshrined in the annals of the nation's 
basic laws. 

None of that mattered: the Admin¬ 
istration's bill, reducing the growth in so¬ 
cial spending substantially, passed 217 to 
211. Thus the nation embarked on a new 
direction in government spending, with 
all the risks that such an adventure in¬ 
volves. Said Charles (Buddy) Roemer, a 
Louisiana Democrat, of the President's 
bill: "Nobody knows for sure what's in it 
It was purely a take-ii-on-faith mailer. 
And 1 think that few members can fore¬ 
cast how it will affect the economy or 
thecountry." —By GaorgoJ. Church. 
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Secretary of State Haig: sometimes abrasive, he knows the turf, but is not seen as a team player, and has tost battles he should have won 


Glo b etro tters with No Compass? 

Disarray in foreign policy is under fire at home 


T he Reagan Administration last week 
could not be fairly accused of ignoring 
foreign affairs Vice President George 
Bush was in Paris, where he held what he 
called ‘‘warm and friendly" talks with 
France's new Socialist President Francois 
Mitterrand (see Wori.d). Secretary of 
Slate Alexander Haig returned to Wash¬ 
ington after a two-week trip that included 
stops in Peking. Manila and Wellington. 
New Zealand, where he sought to solidify 
America s ties with its allies in the Pacif¬ 
ic. Special Envoy Philip Habib was still 
shuttling in the Middle East. At home, 
however, a honeymotin tolerance of the 
Administration's shaky start in foreign af¬ 
fairs was ending. Some barbed questions 
were being asked: Did Reagan really have 
any foreign policy? Did those globetrot¬ 
ters have any central policy compass to 
help them reach compatible goals? 

For many, the answer was clearly no. 
The ever cautious and gentlemanly Cy¬ 
rus Vance, Jimmy Carter’s Secretary of 
State, appeared on NBC's Meet the Press 
to brand the timing of Haig's announce¬ 
ment in Peking that the U.S had agreed 
“in principle” to sell lethal weapons to 
China as ‘‘needlessly provocative" to the 
Soviet Union. "It smacks of bearbaiiing 
rather than dealing seriously with the 
problems." Vance said Later in the week, 
he charged that the arms proposals for 
China “virtually removed any influence 
we have left over the Soviet Union We 
played the China card in no-trump. “ 
Democrats in the Senate were blunt¬ 
er. “Except for his anti-Soviet reflexes, 
this President has no foreign policy.” said 
Paul Tsongas of Massachusetts. Stemmed 
„Alan Cranston of Cal ifornian “Reagan 


d(x:sn't have a |»liey on nuclear nonpro¬ 
liferation, He doesn't have a policy on 
arms limitations He's clearly groping for 
a Mideast policy He has no human rights 
policy, and may never have one now. His 
policy on El .Salvador—first he blew it 
up, then he blew it down. His policy on 
arms sales is to spew them everywhere. 
This Administration desperately needs a 
sense of direction “ 

Those concerns were increasingly 
echoed in the press. In the generally 
friendly Wall Street Journal, Columnist 
Norman C. Miller declared that Reagan 
“hasn't got a comprehensive strategy, and 
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he often seems naive or bellicose when ad¬ 
dressing foreign policy issues " An open 
admirer of Haig, Syndicated Columnist 
Joseph Kraft wondered in print “It may 
be he is not a deep person, that his ideas 
are all on the tip of his tongue, that what 
sounded like strategic thoughts were 
merely a parroting of notions picked up 
from Richard Nixon and Henry Kissin¬ 
ger and others he served along the way " 
Kraft gave the Secretary the benefit of 
the doubt, praising him as "the only high¬ 
ly placed person m the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration with a feel for global strategy " 
Nonetheless, concluded Kraft, “the U.S. 
is now heading, almost blind, into what 
could be a very dangerous storm with the 
Soviet Union " 

T he Administration last week did lit¬ 
tle to dispel the sense that there is con¬ 
fusion at the lop. First, two of Haig’s aides 
sharply criticized the performance of 
U.N Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick in 
working out a Security Council resolution 
condemning Israel for its air strike on 
Iraq's nuclear reactor. The attacks an¬ 
gered Reagan and forced an embarrassed 
Haig to disavow the criticism. Then, at 
his Senate confirmation hearings, Eugene 
V. Rostow, Reagan's nominee to head the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, admitted that the Administra¬ 
tion does not yet know where it wants to 
go in limiting strategic weapons. The Yale 
law professor startled the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee by saying all too can¬ 
didly: “It may be that a brilliant light will 
strike our officials. But I don’t know any¬ 
one who knows what it is yet that we want 
to negotiate about. " Rostow estimated 
that the Administration will not be ready 
for any serious new SALT talks for at least 
nine months. Under pressure from the 
Senators, he promised to try to stake out 
a faatgaining position earliyr, ; . , . > 




The doubts on Capitol Hill have al¬ 
ready created opposition to specific Ad¬ 
ministration proposals. A majority of 
members of both chambers (54 Senators 
and 225 Representatives) took the rare 
step of asking the President to cancel his 
plans to sell Saudi Arabia five electronic 
surveillance planes (awacs) as well as 
fuel tanks to extend the range of the Sau¬ 
dis' U S.-made F-15 jet fighters. The Ad¬ 
ministration had hoped that Congress 
would be more receptive to the Saudi sales 
after Israel's attack on the Iraqi reactor. 
Earlier this month, both Senate and 
House, by overwhelming margins, passed 
resolutions that criticized the Administra¬ 
tion’s unusual stand-alone vole against a 
World Health Organization proposal to 
limit the sale of infant formula in the 
Third World. 

The President has yet to make a for¬ 
eign policy address but denies the con¬ 
clusion that some have drawn; no speech, 
no policy. Reagan joked about the issue 
recently before the Republican National 
Committee. As proof that there is a clear 
I policy, he quipped; "Just the other day 
Al Haig sent a message to Brezhnev that 
said, 'Roses arc red, violets are blue, slay 
out of El Salvador, and Poland loo' " But 
the subject is far from a laughing matter, 
as the rising tide of worry and protest 
seems to demonstrate A new Harris poll 
showed last week that only 49':i of Amer¬ 
icans approve of Reagan's handling of for¬ 
eign policy 

A s he revealed with some clarity at his 
June 16 press conference, Rea¬ 
gan IS simply not comfortable yet with for¬ 
eign policy subjects, despite his skill at 
dealing one-on-one with visiting world 
leaders His most trusted aide. Edwin 
Meese, is overburdened with domestic 
matters and is no more familiar with dip¬ 
lomatic problems than his boss. Richard 
Allen, the low-profile National Security 
Adviser, runs a disorganized shop that is 
vastly reduced in influence since the days 
of Henry Kissinger and later Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. While this downgrading was 
a proper corrective to the inflated power 
of the National Security Council, Allen 
has had trouble carrying out the more lim¬ 
ited but necessary function of funneling 
advice to the President. 

The restoration of the Secretary of 
Slate as the top foreign policy spokesman 
and formulator has not worked well ei¬ 
ther, since the While House does not fully 
trust Haig. Although he knows the turf, 
he is not seen as a team player. The some¬ 
times abrasive Haig, who can be charm¬ 
ing and nondogmatic in private sessions, 
has lost battles he should have won by fail¬ 
ing to articulate his ideas clearly and by 
failing to cultivate friendships in either 
the White House or the Cabinet. Finally, 
the Administration made a fundamental 
miscalculation: it assumed that the out¬ 
side world could, and would, wait while 
the Reagan team got its domestic house 
in order. 

Administration officials concede that 

then is some ^ganizational ctmftision. 
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The View from Moscow 

77ie anti-Soviet attitude of the Reagan Administration is causing dismay i» 
the Kremlin. During a two-week visit to the U.S.S.R.. TIME Diplomatie Cor¬ 
respondent Strobe Talbott talked with many Soviet officials about the new U.S. po- * 
sition. A summary of their views: 

T here is nothing muted or polite about Moscow’s alarm and impatience with- 
the new Administration. In a series of interviews, Soviet observers have ,', 
l^hed out sharply not just against the Administration as a whole but against in*, j 
dividuals in key positions. Says Georgi Arbatov, the U.S.S.R,’s chief America 
watcher and a member of the Communist Party Central Committee: “The peo-. 
pie who have come to power are more ideological than almost any in the past. 
Many of them hate us blindly. I'm not necessarily talking about the top tevel, ' 
but at the next level there are biased zealots, with rather low intellectual ca- . 
pacities at that. And the whole disarmament field has been turned over to peo¬ 
ple like [Eugene] Rostow, Rowny, Perle and Burt.* It’s a bit like the Admin* 
istralion’s trying to give responsibility for human rights to this guy [Emesti 
Lefever. The whole thing is tremendously Orwellian. I don’t know how close ' 
these people are to the President. As for [Secretary of State Alexander] Haig, 
some Europeans talk about him as the only politically literate, experienced aiu! 

dependable man in the U,S. Govern-, 
ment right now. I just don’t know. If 
they're right, then we’re really badly 
off. Step by step, almost everything 
Haig has said and done has b^ to 
destroy what small amount of trust 
remains.” 

The Soviets seem far less hope¬ 
ful than they were at the outset of 
this Administration that Reagan will 
end up, like earlier postwar con¬ 
servative Republican Presidents, pre¬ 
siding over better Soviet-American 
relations than liberal Democrats. 
Says Svyatoslav Kozlov, a retired 
general who now writ« on military 
affairs: “Our experience with Dwight 
Eisenhower and Richard Nixem sug¬ 
gests that there may still be hope 
for avoiding a complete breakdown, 
but the paradox of our better 
relations with Republican Presi¬ 
dents is by no means predestined to be repeated with Reagan.” 

Alexander Bovin, an Izvestia columnist and party official, agrees: “The Nix¬ 
on model is, in theory, still not excluded. But you Americans say Reagan is dif¬ 
ferent from his predecessors in that he will fulfill his campaign promises—-in¬ 
cluding. presumably, the most anti-Soviet ones.” 

So far, the Soviets seem to accept what many Reagan and Haig aides pri¬ 
vately admit, the new Administration’s means and goals for managing the re¬ 
lationship are still taking shape and, in some cases, are still under debate. As a 
foreign ministry official points out, “Even the one initiative in recent months 
that we have welcomed here—the lifting of the grain embargo—was motivated 
solely by domestic political considerations. It was potentially important for your 
relations with us. yet the decision was made in a foreign policy vacuum. We’re 
waiting to see how that vacuum is finally filled.” 

"There's a general philosophy in Washington," says Bovin. ‘It's based on 
fear and ignorance and the most retrograde attitudes, but it’s not yet a thought- 
out system for dealing with the real world. I cling to the hope that the con¬ 
tradictions between the initial philosophy and the still inchoate policy will be 
resolved positively.” Arbatov agrees. He believes the current mood in the U.S. 
is a backlash against a decade of “disappointment and difficulty” that in¬ 
cluded Viet Nam. Watergate and the “humiliation” of the hostage crisis. "But 
1 haven’t lost ail hope,” he says. “These people in Washington may yet dis¬ 
cover they must build a bridge between their gut feelings and reality. Politics 
is still the art of the possible.” 



Soviet Americanologist Georgi Arimtov 


’Edward RoM'ny. an opponent of salt it who heads the U S. delegation foi arm.s coninil negoti¬ 
ations; Richard Perle, a longtime aide to Senator Henry Jackson, now a high oflicial in the Pen- 
tagem; Richard Burt, a strategic alfelrs expert and former defense correspondent for the New York 
Times, now director of pi^tioo-miUtary af&im in the Slate Department. 
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United States 


But they insist that there is an overall pol¬ 
icy, and that their seeming obsession with 
the Soviet Union is based not only on ide¬ 
ology but on the perception that the U.S. 
is in a position of weakness in relation to 
the U.S.S.R. Because the U.S. will short¬ 
ly face a "window of vulnerability" in the 
nuclear balance, the Administration ar¬ 
gues. it must rapidly build up its military 
strength and form new alliances to dis¬ 
courage Soviet belligerence. This attempt 
to achieve a "margm of safety" underlies 
more specific policy decisions, for which 
State Department officials have plausible 
if not totally convincing explanations. 
Items: 


China. The Haig team contends that the 
press overplayed the understanding on 
weapons, since, in fact, as one aide 
said, “there is no decision to sell arms." K 
Besides, insisted a Haig adviser, "we B 
are not playing the China card, not ■ 
looking for short-term gratuitous in¬ 
sults to the Soviets. There is no con¬ 
nection between a sound relationship 
with China and a sound relationship 
with the Soviet Union." While Haig 
had suggested before his trip that arms 
might be discussed in Peking, he none¬ 
theless should not have been surprised 
by the attention the announcement at¬ 
tracted Moreover, it would be naive 
to think that anything done between 
the U.S. and China would not have a 
connection with U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Arms Limitation. Some Pentagon 
planners and N.sc: members prefer to 
give only Itp service to new negotia¬ 
tions with Moscow on strategic weap¬ 
ons; they want to stall until the U.S. 
military buildup is well under way But 
Haig, along with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, views arms control as inextrica- 


Mohammed Zia ul-Haq had given him 
"absolute assurances" that his country is 
not developing nuclear bombs, although 
It will not permit inspection of its planned 
130-megawatt nuclear power plant. Buck- 
ley also said the U.S. totally disagrees with 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein, who 
urged "all peace-loving nations of the 
world" to help Arabs develop nuclear 
weapons to offset Israel's nuclear capa¬ 
bility—a capability admitted last week for 
the first time by former Foreign Minister 
Moshc Dayan. Insisted Buckley “There 
is no justification for any nation to ac¬ 
quire this technology." 

Middle East. Haig advisers feel that the 
Reagan Administration is developing sol¬ 
id relationships with moderate Arab 
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T hat assessment is not seen as con¬ 
trary to the Administration's vocal 
contention that the U.S.S.R remains 
a militaristic adversary with which the 
U.S. must contend The internal 
strains are viewed in the study as a pos¬ 
sible cause of Soviet expansionism, es¬ 
pecially in the Third World The study 
emphasizes that renewing U.S and al¬ 
lied military strength is the most prac¬ 
tical means of imjxising restraint on 
the Soviets, while holding out prom¬ 
ises of trade and other cooperation if 
their behavior changes. The report sees 
a strong linkage between Soviet con¬ 
duct throughout the world and the 
stale of U.S.-Soviet relations But it also 
urges flexibility in such linkage, stress¬ 
ing that future Soviet actions—most 
notably in Poland—are of greater con¬ 
cern than past excesses like the inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan. One thruit of the 

_ ______paper is that if the Soviet Union does 

bly tied to such major U.S. defense de- Former Secretary Vance in Ms New York City law office not move militarily into Poland and 



cisions as how to deploy the MX mis- ^ 
sile and whether to build a new B-1 
bomber. Haig is well aware that the Eu¬ 
ropean allies are worried by the lack of a 
U.S.-U S.S.R. arms dialogue. While 
Haig's team may end up sending Moscow 
a proposal for deep reductions somewhat 
similar to the Carter proposal of 1977 that 
the Kremlin promptly scorned, the new 
Administration is preparing its approach 
in a more methodical—and. to some, 
maddeningly slow—manner. The Ad¬ 
ministration’s plan is to start before the 
end of this year with discussions on lim¬ 
iting tactical nuclear weapions in the Eu¬ 
ropean theater and see how that goes, 
meanwhile preparing its broader salt 
positions. 


Nuclear Proliferation. Haig, as well as 
Under Secretary of State James Buckley, 
insists that selling conventional arms to 
friendly nations is one way to increase 
their sense of internal security and de¬ 
crease their interest in developing nucle¬ 
ar weapons. Buckley told a Senate 
«ibcoai»ttt<»e that iaiit^ni President 


An agreemen! that smacked of bearhaiting. 


states as well as Israel. This, they say, is 
why the U.S. was able to weave its way 
through the Israel-Iraq blowup without 
alienating either side. A senior official re¬ 
ports that the Habib mission is "going 
pretty well” and says that Saudi attempts 
to help solve the Lebanon crisis are due in 
part to their interest in Haig’s proposal to 
create an anti-Soviet strategic consensus 
in the area. Critics say that the Saudis and 
other Arab moderates are skeptical of the 
U.S concern about Soviet intentions 
They also complain that the Administra¬ 
tion has virtually ignored the question of 
Palestinian autonomy, which Arabs see as 
the key to any Middle East settlement. 
But Haig's aides contend that he will press 
for movement in the stalled Egypt-lsrael 
autonomy talks after next week's Israeli 
elections. 

According to State Department offi¬ 
cials, a series •©£ comprehensive policy 
studies on these and other major prob¬ 
lems is under way. Perhaps the most sig- 


stops stirring up trouble elsewhere, a 
new thaw between Washington and 
Moscow might yet be possible, despite 
the stridency of the Administration's 
anti-Soviet rhetoric. 

Such a possibility was enhanced, how¬ 
ever slightly, by President Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev. when he passed up a chance to esca¬ 
late the war of words in a speech last week 
to the summer session of the Supreme So¬ 
viet. He mentioned the U.S. only once, 
charging that it was evading talks on arms 
limitation and was bent instead on “an 
arms race unprecedented in scale.” Under 
the circumstances, that was mild rhetoric. 

If the emerging foreign policy papers 
offer hope of providing clarity and con¬ 
sistency to the Administration's views of 
the world, one thing more seems urgent¬ 
ly needed: the studies must be speeded 
through the bureaucratic maze and reach 
the President’s desk. He—and the nation 
—needs all the expert guidance on world 
affairs that Ronald Reagan can acquire 
and master. —ByEdMagnutQn,Ktporlm!l 
by Lmnne* L B enwb wbh ittgem and 
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S<piabbling over Statecraft _ 

A briefing in a New Zealand bar boomerangs in Washington 


ii Ambassador Kirkpatrick did a su- 
perb job, which has been charac¬ 
teristic of her performance at the United 
Nations from the outset.” So said Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander Haig last week 
about Jeane Kirkpatrick, U.S. Ambassa¬ 
dor to the U.N. That gracious praise was 
not exactly spontaneous; Haig was scram¬ 
bling to patch up the damage done by 
leaks from his own aides, who had crit¬ 
icized Kirkpatrick s handling of a U.N. 
resolution condemning Israel for its 
bombing of Iraq’s nuclear reactor. The 
sniping infuriated not only Kirkpatrick 
but the White House as well. It deeply em¬ 
barrassed Haig and provided more am¬ 
munition for both domestic and foreign 
critics who feel that the Administration's 
foreign policy is aimless in substance and 
disorganized in execution 

The flap began at a hotel bar in Wel¬ 
lington, New Zealand State Department 
Spokesman Dean Fischer and Politico- 
Military Affairs Director Richard Burt, 
who were accompanying Haig on his two- 
week swing through the Pacific, asked 
Bernard Gwertzman of the New York 
Times&n<i Karen Elliot House of the Wall 
Street Journal to join them for drinks. 
With Fischer glancing at notes, the two 
aides blamed Kirkpatrick fur fouling up 
negotiations on the U.N. resolution. They 
claimed she ignored instructions from the 
National Security Council and initially 
supported a resolution that called for eco¬ 
nomic sanctions against Israel, urged na¬ 
tions to review their arms policies toward 
the Jewish state, and declared that Iraq 
had a right to collect compensation from 
the Israelis. When Haig received a copy 
of the draft in Peking, according to the 
aides, he scribbled a note to Kirkpatrick 
telling her that the U.S. could not vote 
for such a resolution. The aides contend¬ 
ed that she succeeded only in persuading 
the Iraqis to abandon the call for sanc¬ 
tions. But after Haig telephoned Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Saadoun Hammadi 
from Manila, claimed his aides, the Iraqis 
also consented to drop the arms policies 
provision and soften the call for damag¬ 
es. thereby allowing the U.S. to vote for 
the resolution. 

Both the Times and the Journal car¬ 
ried accounts of the criticisms implying 
that the aides had been speaking with 
Haig’s knowledge and approval. Vaca¬ 
tioning in Sainl-Remy. France. Kirkpat¬ 
rick declared she was ’'surprised and 
hurt” about the attack on her perfor¬ 
mance. She insisted that in her negoti¬ 
ations with the Iraqis she had followed a 
National Security Council directive ap¬ 
proved by Haig and Reagan. She contend¬ 
ed that she never supported a resolution 
calling for sanctions or a review of arms 
policies toward Israel; she acknowledged 
that Haig had called Hammadi, but only 
after the negotiations had ended. Further- 
I^kpatriqk claimed she talked at 


least twice a day with either Haig or Act¬ 
ing Secretary of State Walter Stoessel as 
well as with National Security Adviser 
Richard Allen. "1 was determined not to 
be involved in an agreement which, once 
it was concluded, the President was go¬ 
ing to say. ‘Oh gee. she shouldn't have 
done that.' ” Kirkpatrick told Time. ’’If 
there had been any more communication, 
we would have had to have an open tele¬ 
phone line.” 

Annoyed by the newspaper accounts. 
Reagan called Kirkpatrick to reassure her 
that, as one White House aide put it. he 
was ’’very pleased” with her work on the 
resolution Haig also telephoned her to 


apologize At a hastily called press confer¬ 
ence. the Secretary declared "Any such 
statements by rny aides are misinformed 
or they have been misinterpreted.” 

W as Haig indeed upset over Kirkpat¬ 
rick's conduct? Or did his aides lake 
their potshots ai the Ambassador to glo¬ 
rify their own boss? Though Haig's role in 
springing the leaks remains murky, his 
aides may only have been trying to reflect 
the Secretary's pique at not winning more 
credit for helping lo negotiate the U.N. 
resolution. Ever since Haig landed in Pe¬ 
king two weeks ago. Fischer and Burt had 
been playing up his bargaining efforts to 
reporters, to foster the image of a Secre¬ 
tary of Slate in charge of his own depart¬ 
ment while halfway around the globe. 
Both aides are experienced newsmen. 
Fischer was a Time correspondent for 16 
years, while Burt formerly worked for the 
New York Times. In their meeting with 
two reporters at the Wellington bar. Bud 


kept slipping in digs at Kirkpatrick and 
White House aides. The pair also got at 
least one key fact wrong: Fischer later ad¬ 
mitted that Haig had not called Hamma¬ 
di during the negotiations, but only after 
the resolution had been hammered out. 

Until now Haig and Kirkpatrick ap- ; 
peered to work well together. The Sec- 
reiary called her for advice once or twice 
a day, and Kirkpatrick thought she en- ; 
joyed excellent access to Haig. "He said , 
to me at the beginning. ‘Don’t forget. I’m j 
at the other end of the telephone,’ ” she ii 
told Time. "He has been at the other end > 
of the telephone, and when 1 have a ques- f 
tion, I call him up. " Hand-picked by Rea-.; 
gan for the U.N. job, Kirkpatrick is 
viewed by some State Department offi- 
cials. however, as an ideologue with her ; 
own lines of communication into the 
White House. (As a full-ranking Cabinet 


officer, she reports to the President and 
the National Security Council as well as 
lo Haig.) She is also especially close to 
Allen, of whom Haig is no fan As one 
official put it, Kirkpatrick suffers from 
a tendency "to run her own mini- 
State Department in New York." 

Judged by her colleagues at the U N., 
Kirkpatrick wins only mixed grades. A 
former professor of political science at 
Georgetown University, she tends to lec¬ 
ture fellow delegates and has indicated 
little interest in grasping the way the 
U.N. really works. So stubborn is she 
on occasion that some diplomats have 
dubbed her “Mrs. Nyet" Nonetheless, 
her success in helping to negotiate the 
U N. resolution condemning Israel has 
stirred hopes on the East River that she 
may yet master the art of diplomacy. 
Says one ambassador. "It does show that 
sheiseducable.' —ByJamesKaty. 

Baportmd by Peter Stoler/New York and 
OreaarvH. Wtersnmdci with Haks 



Kirkpatrick facing reporters after passage of the U.N. resolut ion cond emnhig I srael 

Determined not to let the President say. "Oh gee. she shouldn't have done that." 
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Case of the 
Green Carpet 

Threads of evidence produce 
an arrest in Atlanta 

T wo fibers, three or four dog hairs and 
one loud splash. Slim shreds of ev¬ 
idence. but last week they were enough 
to convince a Georgia magistrate that 
Wayne Bertram Williams. 23. should face 
a grand jury for possible indictment in 
the murder of Nathaniel Cater, 27, the 
most recent of the 28 young blacks found 
slain in Atlanta, Williams showed no 
emotion as Magistrate Albert Thompson 
read the decision upholding the arrest 
Only later, as he was transferred back to 
his 6-ft. by 12-ft isolation cell in Fulton 
County Jail, did the suspect comment. 
“This is ridiculous!" 

Williams" lawyer certainly seems to 
think so. The case against her client, 
though only sketchily presented at the 
hiring, is “very, very weak,” said Mary 
Welcome. It appears to rest on events ob¬ 
served by police in the predawn hours of 
May 22, when Williams was first stopped 
and questioned by authorities near a 
bridge on the Chattahoochee River, and 
on laboratory analysis of evidence taken 
from the suspect’s home. 

Police Cadet Freddy Jacobs testified 
that he saw Williams driving "really slow" 
and unusually close to the edge of the 
bridge that morning after another po¬ 
liceman had reported a loud splashing 
sound. Lieut. J.T Campbell testified that 
he had helped recover Cater’s body from 
the river two days later In cross-exam¬ 
ination, Williams’ attorneys tried to show 
that the splash could have been made 
by a beaver. Later, Welcome pointed 
out that “no one even saw Williams’ car 
stop that night on the bridge ” Throw¬ 
ing the 146-lb. Cater from a moving au¬ 
tomobile. she said, would have been 
virtually impossible. 

M ore evidence for the prosecution 
came from Georgia Crime Lab Mi¬ 
croanalyst Larry Peterson. A purple 
thread from Williams’ bedspread, a green 
fiber from his bedroom rug and several 
hairs from his pet German shepherd, said 
Peterson, showed "no significant micro¬ 
scopic difference” from fibers found in Ca¬ 
ter’s hair. Police hav6 long hinted at the 
importance of this "trace evidence." and 
last week said that their findings had been 
confirmed by forensic experts from the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
None of this seemed to impress Defense 
Attorney Welcome. Said she to reporters 
after the hearing; "Any one of you could 
have killed Cater. You all have fibers in 
hair." 

‘ ’ Indeed, weaving an indictment,, and 
tely a convicUttL fflW of sirch slen- 



Williams on hi s way to cour t last week 

Said the suspect: "This is ridiculous!" 

ton County District Attorney Lewis Sla¬ 
ton. Just a few days before he authorized 
Williams’ arrest. Slaton had told report¬ 
ers that the case was too weak to war¬ 
rant the move Why the D.A. changed 
his mind was the source of much spec¬ 
ulation According to some reports, Sla¬ 
ton's hand had been forced at a meeting 
he attended at the mansion of Georgia 
Governor George Busbee two days before 
Williams’ arrest Sources in both Atlanta 
and Washington confirmed that such a 
gathering had taken place and that the 
possibility of replacing Slaton with a spe¬ 
cial prosecutor had been discussed Sla¬ 
ton sidesteps the subject: “If I had attend¬ 
ed a meeting in the Governor’s mansion, 
there would not have been any pressure 1 
recognized as such Nobody ever gave me 
a threat, ultimatum or deadline." 

Williams’ increasingly erratic behav¬ 
ior may have sparked the decision to 
make an arrest The night before he was 
brought in. the suspect had led a police 
surveillance team on a chase through the 
city, driving past the homes of Mayor 
Maynard Jackson, Nathaniel Cater’s fa¬ 
ther and finally Public Safety Commis¬ 
sioner Lee Brown, where he paused to 
honk his horn and shout. In addition, 
the possibility that Williams might at- 
tem^ to flee was raised by reports that 


about a charter pilot at a local aitiwrt. 

As Williams awaits the grand jury 
hearing ("within a month, but not within 
a week.” says Slaton), investigators con¬ 
tinue to seek evidence linking him to Ca¬ 
ter’s murder and some of the other 27 
deaths Officials are particularly intrigued 
by his possible links to Atlanta’s gay un¬ 
derworld: some of the victims are believed 
to have been homosexual prostitutes. 
They are also looking into the suspect’s 
mysterious talent-recruiting and record¬ 
ing business, which after three years of op¬ 
eration and considerable investment had 
yet to prcxluce a record. Williams audi¬ 
tioned and courted hundreds of young 
black singers, mostly boys. Observed one 
suspicious business associate: "He had the 
perfect setup ’’ ■ 

Divine J ustice 

Lennon’s killer pleads guilty 

H e received the word from G(xl, he 
said, and even repeated arguments 
from his defense lawyers could not dis¬ 
suade him. So Mark David Chapman, 26, 
pleaded guilty in a Manhattan courtroom 
last week to the Dec 8 murder of John 
Lennon When Assistant District Attor¬ 
ney Allen Sullivan asked the defendant 
why he had used especially destructive 
hollow-fwint bullets in the shooting, 
Chapman laconically replied, "To ensure 
Lennon’s death " 

After the hearing. Sullivan revealed 
that Chapman had a "hit list" of other ce¬ 
lebrities he had considered killing if he 
could not get to Lennon The list report¬ 
edly included Johnny Carson and Jacque¬ 
line Onassis "He did not intend to kill 
all of them," said Defense Attorney Jon¬ 
athan Marks. "In the event he could not 
find A, he would kill B. He just intended 
to kill somebody." 

Though Chapman faces a maximum 
sentence of 25 years to life, acting State 
Supreme Court Justice Dennis Edwards 
promised that in return for the guilty 
plea, he would not receive more than 20 
years to life. At Chapman’s sentencing 
on Aug. 24, Marks plans to use the tes¬ 
timony of two psychiatrists and one psy¬ 
chologist—as well as his defendant’s God- 
given plea—to argue that Chapman is 
insane and thus should be ^ven the most 
lenient sentence. Meanwhile, the killer 
sits alone in his cell at Rikers Island, 
reading and watching TV. The only 
other inmate in the 13- 
cell maximum-security 
row is Craig Crimmins, 
22, convicted of mur¬ 
dering a violinist at 
the Metropolitan Op¬ 
era House. The two no 
longer speak; Chap¬ 
man is still furious that 
Crimmins called him 
a “nut case” last 
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The panda stands forWWF 
and for thousands of other animals 
and plants facing extinction 


T he world wildluti fund 
(WWF) is dedicated to the con¬ 
servation of all endangered forms of 
life. Sadly, the Giant Panda is one of 
the many species now in danger of 
extinction. 

In a unique and historic example of 
international co-operation the People’s 
Republic of China have invited WWF 
to work with them to save the world’s 
most widely-admired animal. 

The Chinese Government has been 
actively engaged in Panda conser¬ 
vation for many years. Now a WWF 
team led by the distinguished ecologist 


Dr. George Schuller is at work in 
Sichuan Province together with top 
Chinese scientists under the leader¬ 
ship of Professor Hu Jinchu to carry 
out an in-depth study of the Panda and 
its needs for survival in the wild. 

A major prtiblem: the Giant Panda’s 
diet demands huge quantities of bam¬ 
boo and the evidence suggests that the 
bamboo in Wolong Natural Reserve 
may be about to flower and die - a 
serious threat to the survival of Pandas 
in that area. 

Other faaors - the Panda’s low 
reproduction rate, internal parasites. 


dietary and territorial requirements - 
are also being studied. 

Ultimately, to ensure that the Giant 
Panda has a future, we have to 
conserve the complex ecosystem in 
which it lives. This broad conservation 
philosophy is refleaed in the 
hundreds of well-planned projects 
which are now being carried out by 
WWF in over 50 countries. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered 
animal. It is also the symbol of WWF’s 
worldwide conservation eflbrts to save 
life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - vour 
money. 

Please setid coritnhulioHs to the 


WWP National Organisation in your 
counny or direct to: 



WWF International, 

1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


'faStofV/, 





The refugee problem 
isn*t hopeless. 

Unless you think so. 



UNHCR IS the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Our )oh IS to co-ordmaic the world* 
wide voluntary efforts to solve refugee 
problems 

I'o give the rights ol man back to 
refugees I'he right to work, to education 
F reedom o! religion Identity papers 
I'nivci documents. Legal protection. 


You can show your solidanty with 
people m need by supporting the voluntary 
refugee organisations in your country 
They don't ask your help to support 
refugees forever and ever 
They need your help to make refugees 
self-supporting 

Living a useful, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere in the world Just as you do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 



NBC’s CHIPS cops mourn a hit-and-run death CBS's Dukes ofHazzardsiTedtn cars J.R. Ewbig lies shot on CBS’s Dakas 


Another Kind of 

I The campaign to take the sex and violence out of television 


T elevision is ihe mi’isi widely shared 
experience in ihis diffuse country 
That alone would make it a natural 
target for zealots of the New Right, in¬ 
tent on proving their ptilitical muscle TV 
moreover, is omnipresent in home and 
family life, and Christian conservatives 
see the family as endangered. They con¬ 
tend that TV reflects—indeed, often pro¬ 
motes—the gratuitous sex. profanity and 
violence of contemporary siKiety, thus 
bringing moral decay into the home. 

The Coalition for Better Television 
(Ctirv), which claims to represent 400 
conservative organizations, including the 
Rev Jerry Falwell's Moral Majority, has 
been threatening to attack network TVs 
Achilles’ heel by a consumer boycott of 
Its skittish sponsors. The head of CBTV is 
the Rev Donald Wildmon. a Methodist 
preacher from Missi.ssippi. who for the 
past four years has been monitoring TV 
as founder of one of the coalition’s mem¬ 
ber groups, the National Federation for 
Decency. Relying on a new list of TV’s 
most and least “constructive" shows, put 
together from a survey made by 4,000 
"trained monitors" between March and 
May, Wildmon may now ask consumers 
to reject the prtxlucts of companies that 
most consistently advertised on shows fea¬ 
turing sex and violence. The coalition 
claimed that 5 million Americans were al¬ 
ready committed to participate in the boy¬ 
cott and that 15 million more sympathiz¬ 
ers could bCjOTlicited by direct mail and 
newspaper advertising. 

There is reason to doubt that such a 
boycott could succeed. But the would-be 
censors appear to be winning the war be¬ 
fore the battle begins. Already the net¬ 
works are sounding defensive, warning 
that if sex is successfully restrained, cen- 
•onhip of news and otmon will Mow. 


I Civil libertarians are readying a $2 mil- 
i lion coiintercampaign in support of diver- 
I sity, called People for the American Way 
I and featuring TV public-service ads pro- 
i duced by Norman Lear, creator of All in 
the Family. (Moral Majority has an- 
! nounced that Falwcll will demand reply 
time whenever a Lear ad appears ) Mttsi 
important, advertisers are uneasy Chair¬ 
man Owen Butler of Procter & Gamble, 
TV’s biggest customer ($486.3 million in 
commercials last year), announced in 
mid-June that within the past year his 
company had pulled out of 50 TV movies 
and scries episodes, including seven of the 
ten series that Wildmon has cited as "top 
sex-oriented.’’’’ Last week representatives 
of at least four companies—including 
Warner-Lambert, SmithKIine. Gillette 
and Phillips Petroleum—conferred pri¬ 
vately with CBI V, some in apparent hope 
that Wildmon would excuse them from 
the boycott hit list if they would go and 
sin no more. Wildmon tn turn announced' 
“I think consultation and conversation 
and compromise are far superior to con¬ 
frontation. We’ve always said that a boy¬ 
cott is a last resort " Exulted Cal Thom¬ 
as. vice president of communications for 
the Moral Majority. “It’s like the prime 
rate When No. I announces, a lot of oth¬ 
ers follow The response we’ve gotten from 
advertisers since the Procter & Gamble 
speech has been very gratifying." 

The 4,000 monitors who produced the 
latest survey each watched 12 to 16 hours 
of prime-time TV this spring. According 
to Wildmon, they were instructed on how 


•A smaller survey Iasi fall included on its “least con¬ 
structive" list ABC shows Taxi and VeiraS and CBS 
hits WKHP in Cincinnati and The Dukes of Hai- 
sard. NBC. lowest in commeroial competition, had 
five of llw "top ten constructive’’ shows, including 
QtincyifiA Little.tknae an the Prairie. 


to record the frequency of "sexually sug¬ 
gestive comments, inside or outside mar¬ 
riage." of profanity such as "God," ’’hell” 
and "damn,” of crude language such as 
"crap." “horny" and "whore." and of in¬ 
cidents of violence, which was defined as 
"attempts to do bodily harm to a person." 
Judgments were necessarily subject¬ 
ive An objectionable “sexual-intercourse 
scene" occurred whenever the monitor 
was "left with the opinion that sexual in¬ 
tercourse occurred," on screen or off. in¬ 
side or outside marriage. Monitors were 
instructed to jot down what products were 
advertised on each program. Wildmon 
then calculated, by computer, the aver¬ 
age incidence of sex. violence and pro¬ 
fanity that a company sponsored per 30- 
sec commercial. 

A ccording to Wildmon, the monitors 
were recruited mostly from church 
1 groups and were trained by volun¬ 
teers who showed video tapes and con¬ 
ducted practice sessions Otherwise their 
work was unsupervised. Wildmon s staff 
of two had little capacity to verify the find¬ 
ings; sometimes, he concedes, teams of 
monitors reported different scores for the 
same show Who are the monitors? Wild¬ 
mon refuses to give out any names, say¬ 
ing they were promised anonymity Ef¬ 
forts by networks and other news 
organizations—including nationwide in¬ 
quiries by Timl correspondents—have 
failed to unearth anyone who contributed 
to the survey. 

Even if the survey was as "scientific" 
as Wildmon claims, there is little proof 
that the would-be censors of CBTV rep¬ 
resent any broader group than the con¬ 
servative Christian organizations from 
which they were rather casually drawn. 
Time coirw^ondcnts last week found no 
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upsurge in protest calls and letters to net¬ 
works. l(Kal stations, sponsors or retail 
stores. CBS had received only about 50 let¬ 
ters on the proposed boycott; half opposed 
the idea. NBC Vice Chairman Richard 
Salant said he had recently received 
“thousands" of Christian brochures, some 
with accompanying letters, a pattern fa¬ 
miliar to networks and rarely taken se¬ 
riously: almost all were protesting Love. 
Sidney, a new situation comedy that is 
being considered for NBC’s fall schedule 
with a homosexual as the title character 
Dow Chemical, which was listed as the 
second “least constructive" advertiser in 
a December 1980 report by Wildmon, has 
received about 100 tetters of protest. 

A recent ABC poll of 1,400 people cho¬ 
sen at random showed that only 1 3% sup¬ 
ported a lobbying campaign to change TV 
content. Only about 2*"^ said they would 
support a boycott to serve the coalition 
goals and had boycotted products in the 
past. Moreover, avowed members of the 
Moral Majority (6.6';r of the sample) had 
the same program preferences as other 
Americans 

Nonetheless, as advertisers are aware, 
the country has become more conserva¬ 
tive. Leaders of the New Right—Falwell. 
among them—have become more sophis¬ 
ticated in applying political pressure 
Among much of the public there is a built- j 
up resentment of what is seen as network i 
arrogance, notably an unwillingness to I 
admit TV's impact on social change. As ' 
numerous critics of television have ar¬ 
gued, networks tell advertisers that peo¬ 
ple can he induced to spend money by a 
single 30-sec spot, then tell the public that 
no one's beliefs are influenced by watch¬ 
ing a four-hour drama. 

T he networks have two principal an¬ 
swers to the charge that they pro¬ 
mote sex and violence at the expense 
of family values. One is that they have 
their own system of internal censorship, 
large departments of program practices 
scrulini/.e all scripts for sex. violence, pro¬ 
fanity. factual accuracy and fairness. The 
philosophical answer is that the networks 
are blamed unfairly for changes in siki- 
ety that TV merely mirrors, often years 
late. TV, they say, is not salacious, just re¬ 
alistic. Wildmon and his supporters reply 
that whatever a network publicizes, it cer¬ 
tifies as normal Conservative critics also 
argue that despite the long-running suc¬ 
cess of Disney series and Lirtle House on 
the Prairie. TV is hardly more diverse to¬ 
day than it was in the era of Ozzie and 
Harnei. Once nearly every show was pi¬ 
ous; now nearly every show is racy 
Among the “realistic" subjects that Wild¬ 
mon dislikes most: prostitution, smirky 
references to extramarital sex. and ho¬ 
mosexuality. A chief program target now 
is Love. Sidney, starring Tony Randall. 
Sidney is a middle-aged, sexually inac¬ 
tive gay who ' adopts" an unwed mother 
and her child and so at last fulfills his 
dre am of ha vi ng a h ousehold. To Ran- i 



in Three’s Company, singles are roomies 



On Flamingo Road, sex advances careers 



This Dynasty was built up to dissipate 



AtMmtelaMiihifv bikers chasebHcinls 


dall, who regards Sidney as one of the 
best roles of his career, the show is an up¬ 
beat. moral story of how people need fam¬ 
ilies. To Wildmon, it is a caricature of 
what a family ought to be. His vehement 
reaction—to a show he has never seen 
—defines a major dilTercnce between 
Wildmon and the networks. He says that 
some subject matter can never be appro¬ 
priate. no matter how it is handled. Why, 
then, have Wildmon and CBTV not tar¬ 
geted for boycott the networks' afternoon 
soap operas, which are often far raunchier 
than anything seen at night? Wildmon’s 
answer; prime time "is where the viewer 
is and where the money is.” 

T here is no question that many Amer¬ 
icans. by no means sympathetic to 
the Moral Majority, feel that TV 
needs to be cleaned up. Who is to do it? 
In deference to the First Amendment, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Congress and the courts are either un¬ 
willing or unable to censor program con¬ 
tent If CBTV does it through a sponsor 
boycott, some who are sympathetic to the 
goals will oppose the tactic, or worry about 
the ramifications Says Alan Reilman of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
"While every group has a right to pro¬ 
test. there's countervailing civil liberties 
concern that what the coalition is calbng 
foi is also a civil liberties concern This is 
a situation where you have the First 
Amendment competing against itself" 
The ACLU.'s position, as Reitman puts 
! it. IS that the coalition's member groups 
"have a perfectly legal right to express 
their views and to boycott." just as sup¬ 
porters of United Farm Workers Leader 
Cesar Chavez had a right (o boycott Cal¬ 
ifornia lettuce The area of uncertainty, 
for the A.C.L U. and for others, is that this 
particular boycott impinges uncertainly 
on the Constitution's guarantee of free 
speech. 

Other critics have different objections. 
William Fore, head of the communica¬ 
tions commission of the National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, has supported many boy¬ 
cotts and IS a longtime opponent of 
televised sex and violence. He questions 
the use of boycotts when there are other 
remedies available—for example, share¬ 
holder proposals at annual meetings to 
ban company advertisements on exces¬ 
sively violent shows. One such N.C.C. pe¬ 
tition succeeded. Fore said, in persuading 
General Mills executives to adopt the pol¬ 
icy voluntarily. Peggy Charren of New- 
tonville. Mass., a Boston suburb, is head 
of Action for Children 's Television, which 
has successfully lobbied for belter juve¬ 
nile programming. Her group opposes the 
coalition's crusade, she says, “bwause ACT 
believes that the Moral Majority is not 
out to improve children's television but 
rather is out to control communications 
in this country" by narrowing choices 
through censorship. 

Some members of Wildmon’s coali¬ 
tion contend that is imt so. Says Karq): 









Ri^^teoias Watcher of the Airwaves 

f.'-i' *V he lead^ of tiie Coatiticn for Better Television is as unpr^tossessuif man, 
I &4^t and htdding, the Rev. Dcnud^ ’^l^am, 43, was bchti In Duihas, 
Miss., was ordained a Methodist miiiister and for 20 years preached to con^e- 
^ gations in his home state. Wildmon has been a doer all along: he is the author of 
inspirational tracts {Treasured Thoughts. Graduation Gold, and 15 other books). 
He and his wife run a side business: leading tourist junkets to the Holy land. 

Nearly five years ago. Wildmon experienced a prime-time epiphany: one 
‘‘ viewing ni^t he could find nothing but sexual innuendo, proiknity and vi- 
' olence on tetevision. He was shocked into starting the National Federation for 
l>9cency, which in February became a member organization of the Coalition 
' for Better Television. In 1977 he gave up his ministry in a suburtan Memphis con¬ 
gregation to work M time for untainted television. He operates out of a dog¬ 
eared three-room dfice in an unprosperous quarter of midtown Tupelo. Miss., 
assisted by a staff of two. The ofiBce contains one color TV set, with a video- 
' tape recoider attached. 

Despite his hardball attitude toward sponsors of offensive TV shows, Wild¬ 
mon coats his censwiousness in down-home con^niality. “People say I don't 

like sex.” Wildmon joshed to Time_ _ _____ 

Correspondent Robert Wurmstedt 
last week. “But look. I got four kids. 

You don't get four kids by picking 
blackberries.” Wildmon was less 
amiable when asked whether he was 
simply a puppet of the Moral Ma¬ 
jority. “I’m not a member of Moral 
Majority.” he insisted. ‘Tm not go- 
ii^ to gel into personalities or pol- 
, itics. All I'm talking about is 
television." 

“I believe certain things would 
be best for society.” Wildmon says 
of hra social evangelism. “Television 

should be more reflective of real life. ^ 

The valu^ you see on TV are Hoi- 'v ♦ ' 

lywood values. That does not repre- iHk ^ 

sent the values of middle America.” fB 

Wildmon. a fan of the old Columbo 4 _ ' 

show, asserts that he is tolerant of a 

little televised sexuality here, a bit of ^ ^ I 

violence there. “I agree to leaving 
some of it on. Some of it is real life ‘ 

and has been on since .the 1960s. I'm . 

not saying other values should not ' 

exist or that I want to try to beat *> ^ 

them to death with a club. Life is ' ' ! 

never ^ing to be cleansed. ” | 

Wildmon says he would welcome_ I 

strange bedfellows. “If the A.C.L.U. 11w Rev. WiMmon In Ms Tupelo, Miss., office 
wanted to cooperate with us in this 

televisitm area.” he says. “I’d be tickled to death.” His rationale for the sponsor 
boycott is simple: “The clearest expression of the First Amendment is the right 
of a person to spend his money where he so desires. The networks can show 
' what they want. Sponsors con sponsor what they want. It's the marketplace tak- 
ing care of itself.” 

“To the networks.” Wildmon brags. “I have committed the unforgivable sin 
H —1 lave been effwlivc.” Another alle^d Wildmon sin is unscientific program- 
monitoring techniques u^ by the coalition to determine smut on the tube. 
Admits Wildmon: “It’s difficult to find monitors. Our people are basically hon- 
' est. But r don’t say they don’t make mistakes.” To the charge that his ^ta-gath- 
erers have a built-in bias, he reffiies: “We never ask for a monitm-’s political or 
religious views. But it’s probably correct that most of them are conservative Chris- 
; tian pooifie.” Why wall he not reveal a single monitor’s name ? For fear they will 
' be exploited, he answers. “They are plain, common people and don’t under¬ 
stand the media.” 

“Tm just a Misassippi country prwcher,” Wildmon says, wUh slightly mock 
ingenuousness, “and all I want to do is sit down and watch TV with my iamily. 

' Tte tnmble with television is that one episode of a pre^ram will be good and 
. ....tlMinwtt.^Jiboderottaitotheemr“ 


Davis of Fort Worth, Texas, local lead¬ 
er of Christian Women’s National Con¬ 
cerns: “Our group is not so much for 
limitation of TV shows, as ii is to gel 
shows that are of a high quality on TV." 
Most coalition spokesmen, however, ap¬ 
pear to share Falwell’s goal of making 
every program on the tube suitable 
for family viewing. For example. Dan 
Fore, Moral Majority's New York State 
chairman, says that TV should return 
to shows like / Love Lucy and 77ui 
Honeymooners Some critics note that 
those shows, whatever their merits as sit¬ 
coms. were stereotyped in their presen¬ 
tation of husband and wife behavior in 
the household. 

One unanswered question is whether 
the coalition is merely a front for the 
Moral Majority or for other increasingly 
influential political activists of the New 
Right The Moral Majority helps finance 
the coalition but denies it is one of Mor¬ 
al Majority’s arms, and Wildmon says 
he is not a Moral Majority member. Funds 
for Wildmon's Federation for Decency 
are being raised by Richard Viguerie. a 
direct mail specialist who has collected 
millions for North Carolina's Senator Jes¬ 
se Helms and other conservative heroes. 
"The subject of sex in the media is prob¬ 
ably going to be the No. 1 issue that con¬ 
servatives are going to be concerned with 
after you get past President Reagan's eco¬ 
nomic and defense programs." Viguerie 
told Time last week “As conservatives, 
we want the American people to be¬ 
come aware of what is on television these 
days, and we want them to know who 
is sponsoring it. Then let them make 
their decision. We’re not looking for 
laws or legislation We just want every¬ 
body to understand what garbage is on 
television'' 


W ildmon seems sincerely con¬ 
vinced the networks are willfully 
wrecking America. He wrote re¬ 
cently in Conservative Digest, which Vi¬ 
guerie publishes, that networks “by de¬ 
sign" have taught that "sexual immorali¬ 
ty. violence, profanity, vulgarity, etc. were 
values worthy of imitation and emula¬ 
tion " On the deepest level, Wildmon and 
his fellow protesters yearn for a society- 
wide reaffirmation of the tradition of 
childhood innocence They think children 
should be shielded from too much worldly 
knowledge loo soon Because the conser¬ 
vatives place so much emphasis on family 
and piarenthood. they arc ready to sacri¬ 
fice adults' freedom of choice There is a 
gruff, honest passion in many of their 
complaints. Says the Rev Albert Gagnier 
of Brockton, Mass, a Moral Majority 
member and father of three- "I paid mon¬ 
ey for my TV set just like everybody else, 
and I expect to gel gtxid programming out 
of it.'' So long as the air waves are public, 
he deserves to find some programs that 
suit him. The problem is that Gagnier. 
Wildmon and their comiwtriots want 
to be the sole judges of what is 
good. — ByWilianA,HenrydL 

Ktsportadi^JtolmtC. Wurmstadt/Tupeh 
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Two monibon of tho all-vohintoor Aniiy during basic training at Fort Mx, N J. 


Th e Dr af t: For Men Only 

Women may be excluded, the Supreme Court rules 


O ver the past decade. American wom¬ 
en have taken one big military step 
after another. In 1972, for the first time, 
they were made Navy pilots. Four years 
later, they were allowed to enroll at the 
service academies. Meantime, so many 
volunteered that the percentage of wom¬ 
en in the military increased sevenfold and 
is expected to reach 12% by 1985. But 
when Congress revived draft registration 
a year ago. it excluded women. Last week, 
in the most eagerly awaited decision of 
the term, the Supreme Court upheld. 6 to 
3, the registration plan as constitutional. 

This latest battle over equal rights 
grew out of the Soviet invasion of Afghan¬ 
istan in 1979. As a sign of U.S resolve. 
Jimmy Carter called for a resumption of 
draft registration. He urged that women, 
too. be required to sign up. but Congress 
demurred. Weeks later, a federal district 
court in Philadelphia concluded that the 
registration law violated the equal- 
protection guarantees of the Fifth 
Amendment. In July. Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice William Brennan stayed that deci¬ 
sion until the high court could review it. 
and registration went forward as planned. 
Since then, some 5.8 million men, aged 
18 to 21 (more than 90% of those eligi¬ 
ble). have gone to their post offices to fill 
out green-and-white registration forms 
To win the high court's constitutional 
Messing, the Government had to show 
that the different treatment of the sexes 
was "substantially related" to the achieve¬ 
ment of an “important governmental in¬ 
terest." That is the test spelled out in a 
series of sex-discrimination cases decided 
over the past five yearsi^th agreed 
a legitimate interes^«lrag,jjg||y^; the 


raising and supporting of armies. In ex¬ 
amining the means for carrying out what 
is regarded as an important Government 
goal, courts often defer somewhat to Con¬ 
gress, when military matters are at issue, 
the judiciary tends to allow even greater 
latitude. 

Considered in that light, the congres¬ 
sional rationale for c.xcluding women 
passed with flying colors. Wrote Justice 
William Rehnquisl for the majority "The 
purpose of registration was to prepare for 
a draft of combat triKijis Since women 
are excluded from combat,* Congress 
concluded that they would not be needed 
in the event of a draft, and therefore de¬ 
cided not to register them ’ He said Con¬ 
gress had determined that even with 
women restricted to noncombat positions, 
registering them "would be positively det¬ 
rimental to the important goal of mili¬ 
tary flexibility." Reason in emergencies, 
armies sometimes use support personnel 
to fill frontline holes 

i n dissenting. Justice Thurgood Marshall 
cited military estimates that 80,000 po¬ 
sitions (out of a total of 650,000) could be 
filled by women in the event of a mobi¬ 
lization Wrote Marshall “In an attempt 
to avoid its constitutional obligation, the 
court today ‘pushes back the limits of the 
Constitution’ to accommodate an act of 
Congress." 

President Reagan was reported to be 
"generally pleased” with the ruling, and 
conservative groups were ecstatic. Phyllis 


'Statutes prohibit the Navy and Atr Force from pul- 
tina females into combat, while service regulations 
preclude the Army and Marine Corps from using 
them in that capacity. 


Schlafly, who has been a leading oppo¬ 
nent of the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment, called it a “tremendous vic¬ 
tory." Said she: "I think this decision puts 
the nails in the coffin of ERA.” 

Civil libertarians and era proponents 
were bitterly disappointed. Said Eleanor 
Smeal, president of the National Orga¬ 
nization for Women: “It perpetuates the 
myth that we can't cut the mustard, when 
we know that we can.” She and others 
maintain that many men refuse to back 
the era and other guarantees of equality 
on the ground that since women do not 
bear certain burdens, like the draft, they 
are not entitled to all of society's bene¬ 
fits Most scholars, however, do not view 
the decision as a major high-court retreat 
on sex discrimination. Says University of 
Virginia Law Professor A.E. Dick How¬ 
ard- Td call this a military case, not a sex- 
discrimination case. I wouldn't read any 
broad signals into it" 

The decision could spell legal trouble 
for young men who had been counting 
on the court to give them a reprieve from 
registration Now that the constitutional 
question has been settled, the Justice De¬ 
partment intends to prosecute some of the 
more than 500.000 who have not yet reg¬ 
istered Even many of those who had, felt 
the exemption of women was unfair, for 
reasons both philosophical and practical 
Said San Francisco Painting Contractor 
Mike Gallegioni. 21- “It will be lonely 
without them “ — ByBaimettH. 

Report0dby£van Thomas/Wa$hington 

Briefs 

ANONYMITY FOR AN AX MURDERER 

On a quiet Wednesday morning in Spring- 
field, III. a man walked into Lauterbach's 
Cottage Hardware Store, grabbed an ax 
and began swinging. By the time he left, 
one person was dead and two others were 
critically injured. Ten days later, police 
got a call from Bobby Joe Kyle, a patiePt 
in the 49-bed psychiatric ward at St. 
John's Hospital, who claimed that his 
roommate had confessed to the crime. 
Unfortunately. Kyle did not know his 
roommate's name. He asked Nurse Elaine 
McCall to identify him, but she refused 
Reason: McCall believed his name was 
shielded by a state law guaranteeing the 
privacy of mental-health records. Hospi¬ 
tal administrators backed her up, even 
after she was fined S250 by a county judge 
for refusing to give the man's name to a 
grand jury. McCall did tell police that the 
suspect was not in St. John's at the time 
of the murder and that he resembled their 
composite sketch. Now Informant Kyle 
has left the hospital. Whether the susp^ 
is still there or out on the street is any¬ 
body’s guess. 
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1. Luxurious Sleeper- 
seatsin“Crown”First 
Class on all British 
Airways 747s, that recline 
to a near horizontal posi¬ 
tion so you can he back 
and sleep the miles away. 

2. New 3-3-3 seating 
being introduced in 
Club, to give you much ^ 
more room especially if there’s a vacant seat 
next to you. Simply fold back the arm-rests 
and enjoy the widest airline seat in the world. 
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3. Thecomforting 
reassurance of the 
American Express Card, 
to pay for practically aU 
yourexpei^ona 
bi^ess trip-your British 
Airways tickets,your hotel, 
restaurants,car-hire,and at 
many airports even your 
dutyfree. Anywhere British 
Airwayscantakeyou,theAmericanExpress j 
Cardcanmake 

■British 

■airways 
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Key to full-range 


Digital technology: first and 
last word in communications 

In the future the telephone will 
continue to be the chief tech¬ 
nical means of communication 
between individuals. At the 
same time the importance of 
text, picture and data trans¬ 
mission is steadily increasing. 

But only the expansion and 
combination of these services 
can give users access to the full 
range of possibilities offered by 
electronic communications. 
Digital networks are the basis for 
optimally realizing all the benefits 
of the new communication 
media. 

They’re the key to total communi¬ 
cation, today and tomorrow. 


Example: 

Siemens supplies all equip- EWSD switching system for 
ment for digitai pubiic networks digital telephone communications 


Siemens has everything it takes to 
build the most modern communi¬ 
cation networks going. Digital 
switching systems for speech, text, 
pictures and data. Digital trans¬ 
mission equipment. High-capacity 
communication cables. All the 
components, all the systems, 
all the expertise. It's the unique 
Siemens advantage; components, 
computer, and communications 
engineering under one roof. 



The EWSD telephone switching 
system is designed to answer 
the needs of users now and for 
decades to come. 

It not only has all the features of 
a computer-controlled telephone 
system, but when equipped with 
digital terminals, it also allows users 
to transmit texts, pictures and data 
in a matter of seconds. 

By laying the groundwork for 
network integration, EWSD paves 
the way for the unified, universal 
digital network of tomorrow. 

<] Planning poses no problem. 

EWSD can be easily integrated 
into existing networks. 


For more information write to 
your local Siemens Company or 
to Siemens AG, ZVW, 85/TA1, 
Infoservice, 8510 Fuerth/Bislohe, 
West Germany. 


The Digitals from Siemens 
Complete networks from a s 
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Longines Conquest 
for people who 
are out to win. 




When you’re aiming to be the best at what 
you do, longines Conquest Is indispensable. 

Conquest is one of the world’s thinnest 
quartz watches, yet its sapphire crystal glass is 
so hard it’s virtually indestructible. Plus, Con- 
quest is water-resistant to a depth of 100 feet. •; 

Conquest also features second hand, date and 
Longines’ patented time-zone correction device 
so you can always synchronize date and time perfectly. 

Wherever you go, whatever you pursue, look a winner 
with Longines Conquest. 

In stainless steel, steel and gold plate, or 18ct. solid gold. 

You’re not dressed your best unless you’re wearing Longines. 
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^tumz nu»>em<*m 
with aiknuJaratui 
cetun'M’aml Water 
rvM'staril Saf)f>htre glass. 
Steel or two tonedatse 
with steel hnuelei AmiUtblv 
also in ISU g(jtd For her. 
Mode! 4847 Rir him, Model4842 
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A Matter of Stvle 











nuge from garbage collecting to paper 
shuffling, and even, after a recent ruling 
in Michi^n, to sexual intercourse. Do¬ 
menico Signorelli. 37, was en^ged in the 
latter one spring night in Birmingham, 
England, when he was overcome by car¬ 
bon monoxide from a space heater. He 
died ten days later; his companion, whom 
he had met on the job, recovered. Signo¬ 
relli’s widow collected $170,000 in life in¬ 
surance, and there the matter might have 
ended had her husband committed bis in¬ 
discretion back home. But since he had 
been sent abroad by his new employer to 
get acquainted with the firm's technology, 
she argued, the death was work-related 
and should be covered by worker's com¬ 
pensation benefits. The widow and her 
two children won a ruling awarding them 
$167 a week for the next ten years 
—roughly $84,000 in all. Reasoned Ad¬ 
ministrative Law Judge Leo LaPorte: 
•‘Man is by nature a social creature. It is 
not reasonable to expect that an employ¬ 
ee who is on assignment to a distant land 
will simply stare at the walls of his hotel 
room after work hours.” 

LIFE AND DEATH DECISIONS 

Delivery of her second child Elin was a 
brec/e for Jennifer Daniels, 30. but since 
then nothing has been simple. Elin suf¬ 
fers from meningomyelocele, which has 
paralyzed her below the waist and could 
cause brain damage. After consulting sev¬ 
eral doctors, who painted a gloomy pic¬ 
ture of Elin’s future, the parents refused 
to authorize anv operations. The likely 
consequences death within two years. Va¬ 
riety Children's Hospital in Miami, where 
Elin was staying, asked a local court to 
allow an operation. Last week, after a 
hearing that featured a former March of 
Dimes poster child smiling in her wheel¬ 
chair as evidence that afflicted children 
can lead happy lives. Judge Ralph Fer¬ 
guson order^ doctors to operate. As a re¬ 
sult. Elin can expect to live at least six to 
eight years. Said the couple’s attorney, 
Milton Kelner; “They arc loving, caring 
parents. Is it not the right of the parents 
io decide the course of their child, or is it 
the courts’?’ 

A similar but even more vexing case 
involving deformed Siamese twins is 
scheduled fur a preliminary criminal 
hearing this week in Illinois. The twins, 
joined at the waist, have a total of three 
Ifegs. Their parents, Pamela Schopp and 
Dr. Robert Mueller, allegedly decided at 
birth that the twins should be allowed to 
die. But, though receiving little food, they 
clung to life. After eight days the state 
took custody and then brought charges of 
attempted murder against the twins’ par¬ 
ents and their physician. Said Illinois 
State Attorney Edward Litak: “These kids 
weren’t denied a machine; they were de¬ 
nied ordinary sustenance.’’ No matter 
how the prosecution turns out, someone, 
most likely a judge, faces a tough decision: 
Should the twins be separated, with the 
prospect of almtat certain death for one, 
or should they be left alone, possibly re- 
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Trusting the Deliveryman 

A Gallup poll shows that more people (71%) believe that netwosk 

does a better job of providing accurate, unbiased news than anyood-i(dii^H 
More idtocking is die finding that local television mtes next in pubfid 
69%. especially cmtsidning how schlocky many local news prograisd^l^i^^B 
Then come newsmaga^es at 66 %. and newspapers at a men 57%. 
took the poll for Newrweek ri^t after the magazdne’s corpcnate sistinr, 
Washington Post, got caught with Janet Cooke's phony dope-addict 
That timing may have skewed the public's attitude toward newspapers. MWiilFMa 
papers deserve better. ■ ■ .bWI 

After all, newspapers are everyone else’s daU base. They man tl» 
rooms, roam govramment’s many corridors, endure hours of legislative swtdis.'^J 
hover around police stations, pursue natun’s floods and disasters. A lattksnwfk?^ 
of such reporting all around the world is gathered by a jointly owned 
the Associated Pnss, and its rival United Press Intetnational. At a 
high-speed rate of 1,200 words a minute, 24 hours a day, the win serviciM 
ply the printed press, give radio disc jockeys their “rip and read” news, <1 
alert television producers where to dispatch their camera crews. ” 

From 9 a.m. until NBC’s Nightly News goes on the air, John Chancellor 
keeps his own close watch on the A.P., U.P.I. and Reuters wires, and believe* V;' .;j 
that network news owes much of its credibility to the fact that they (the A.P. ta 
particular) an “so quick in catching their own errors.’’ It wwildn’t be firir tp 
call network news parasitic (it pays for the wire services, and spots its own peo«; 
pie at a few conspicuous places to film stories and to personalin the news). 
the dependency is deep. If so much of the daily news comes ftxnn the same 4 ^ 5 ; 
source, why should it be tnated more on television than in print? 

■Two exptanadons are beard. One is the reassuring personality trf whoever is 
the viewer’s ftivorite anchorman. The second is the visual appearance of actual^, 

—even when what is riiown on television is an edited, or staged, realty. Rea- '. 
ven Frank, the crusty, capable veteran news producer at NBC, regrets that now- 
adays “what televiwon does uniquely, the transmission of experience—whAf 
was it like?—is a rate and accidental accomplishment. Television iws becooi* : ^ 
something to listen to from the next room. So has television news.’’ F rank ; 
scorns “split screens and zooms and star bursts and insets and flip-overs” to ■ 
give pedestrian words a visual interest, or the trite use of canned “tnick shdtt . ■ « 
down the aisles of supermarkets, wheat pouring into a boxcar, a slow zoom into 
the Capitol dome.” He sighs fm a past day when the camera was nm so mut^ 
the servant of the word. , ) , | 

As for content, Richard Nixon believes that “televirion is to news what > 
bumper stickers are to philosophy.” Nixon is a bruised witness, but 1» does have ^ 
a pmnt. Trying to compact a day’s debate into 47 secemds and give it-drama, a tdle- ” 
virion reporter will pit the loudest advocate of a cause against ite olioM outragad 
opponent. Onscreen, each will be shown talking away, but the words you hear are . ' 
the repmter's. explaining what the story is teaUy abwt. At last. Uie sound pidks 
up a snippet of the speaker’s own words. This irritating parody of on-the-scmie 
coverage is bring overused by the networks. Coverage as confrontatto has ati- 
other effect, says a greatly troubted Senator Adbii Steven^ IIJ: “It excludes the 
third or fourth choice.” Stevenson gave up his Senate seat, diseAchanted, 
other reastms, because “the media makes and breaks the pediticianB... It is the 
nation’s most powerftil and least accountable itotitatton... It establishes the is¬ 
sues,and then redt«es them torimole and sometimes mea ninglaw “ 

Stevenson includes the entire press in his indictment, not just television news. 

^ television news bears a special bisden vrhen it overshnplifira. Michael J, 
Robinsem, iHofessor of politics at Catholic tJnivetrity, has found that a sizabte 
portion of the televirion-news audiesce nads no newspapers or ma gnzings and 
ieams whatever it knows of eymts from leleviritm alone. Some estimate this 
group at 20 % to 30% of all trievlriom-news watchers. These are people at the low¬ 
er end of the sctde,’econcmucally and edtKotMniaUy. Before the stovent of trie- 
v^ftenevra, this gto^ was nm much interested in newsatailand was both subte 
in it* Opinions and Imrive in its prilticai briiavior. Robiraon calls such pniple on 
“itiadiwrtenl audtoarif for news. ToBater Dsmiri Yanketovich thinks that an au- 
sHaaicf of thai kii^.;;;;fennitv attitudes about sidi^te on triiich it is dimly in- 
fbni)||d,,]wl|»ptx)4d0tttltt*tr(sig swings and gusttm currant pubikop^^ . 
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The Old Man and the Clay 


In Washington, a huge retrospective reveals the real Rodin 

I n scale, scope, curatorial intell^ence I to be familiar. Who does not kno' 
and the intensity of the vision it dis- guste Rodin, given that reproducti 


MMItaUon Without Anns, circa 1883 


land the intensity of the vision it dis¬ 
closes, “Rixlin Rediscovered "—an exhi¬ 
bition of some 400 sculptures, drawings 
and photographs that opened last week 
at Washington’s National Gallery—may 
be the most impressive tribute an Amer¬ 
ican museum has ever offered to a 19th 
century sculptor. Drawn from collections 
all over the world, but mainly from the 
Musee Rodin in Paris, the show is to 
sculpture, in effect, what the Museum of 
Modern Art’s 1977 Cezanne exhibition 
was to painting; a means of making us 
see afresh the processes and fantasies, the 
obsessions and failures and triumphs of a 
very great artist whose work we assumed 
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to be familiar. Who does not know Au¬ 
guste Rodin, given that reproductions of 
The Kiss and The Thinker the very fur¬ 
niture of cliche? Yet this exhibition shows 
us what we did not know. It brings forth 
not the debased Rodin of popular culture, 
or Rodin the herald of a modernism he 
did not live to see, but the actual artist, 
embedded in the 19th century, soaked in 
its values and yet struggling to transcend 
and alter them. It also clarifies, as never 
before, the taxing issue of what makes a 
Rodin "original." He did not work like a 
modern artist. He seldom carved his own 
marbles, never cast his bronzes, and 
turned his models over to assistants so that 
they could be done in a gamut of sizes. Pa¬ 
perweight to Large Economy Monument 
Yet his artistic control remained absolute. 

For this devout and extensive work 
of disentanglement, the main credit must 
go to the show’s organizer. Stanford Art 
Historian Albert E. Elsen, the dean of Ro¬ 
din scholars: but it is also the work of a for- 
midable team of French and American 
art historians who contributed essays to 
the catalogue, including Ruth Butler (on 
Rodin’s context as a working artist in the 
19th century salons) and Kirk Varnedoc 
(on Rodin s drawings and the role of pho¬ 
tography in his work). For Elsen, this 
show is the summa of 20 years’ engage¬ 
ment with its subject 

It is compendious: there are. for til- 
stance. 40 sculptures. 50 drawings and 50 
photographs that have never been exhib¬ 
ited or reproduced before. There is also a 
new bronze cast of Rodin’s climactic 
work. The Gates of Hell, commissioned 
by a foundation set up by the artist's most 
obsessed American enthusiast, the collec¬ 
tor B. Gerald Cantor: and the Gates can 
now be seen in the context of other, re¬ 
lated Rodins for the first time since its 
plaster was exhibited in 1900. 

I t would be hard to think of an artist 
who better deserved all this effort. 
Rixlin had no successful followers bd- 
cause, as V.S. Naipaul once remarked of 
Charles Dickens, “the very magnitude of 
his vision, its absorption into myth, pre¬ 
cluded as grand an attempt.’’ There 
would, of course, be great sculptors after 
Rodin, but none of them, not even Hen¬ 
ry Moore, was able to release such tor¬ 
rents of expressive power from the sole 
image of the human body. Pathos, ener¬ 
gy, despair, entropic exhaustion, or^smic 
pleasure: every shade of meaning, every 
opposed sensation that the body can dis¬ 
play. found its way into his oeuvre. 

Rodin had very few inhibitions; flesh', 
both Im own and others’, was a source of 
inexhaustible fiutcinaUcHi to hun> had tl# 
















erotic ftiry one often senses 
• in his squeezing and manip¬ 
ulation of the clay was by 
no means a metaphor. One 
of his friends recorded a 
conversation with Rodin in 
his old age, as the sculptor 
talked about an antique 
copy of the Venus di Me¬ 
dici that stood in his studio; 

He spoke in a low voice, 
with the ardor of a devotee, 
bending before the marble 
as if he loved it. ‘It is truly 
flesh!’ he said, and beaming, 
he added: You would think 
it moulded by kisses and ca¬ 
resses!’ Then, suddenly, lay¬ 
ing his hands upon the stat¬ 
ue; You almost expect, 
when you touch this body, 
to find It warm.’ ” 

The myth of Pygmalion 
and Galatea (the sculptor 
falling in love with the fig¬ 
ure he had carved) had vast 
resonance for Rodin, in his 
marble Pyt;malioii and Ga¬ 
latea. 1910. the girl emerging from the 
stone seems literally shaped by the carved 
sculptor s own passion, as though the con¬ 
trasts between consciousness and dream, 
body and effigy, art and life, subject and 
object could all be packed into one erotic 
metaphor No wonder that when he made 
his image of The Sculptor and Hi.'i Muse 
(circa 1890), the Muse’s hand was laid en¬ 
couragingly on the sculptor's genitals 
Rodin was no ordinary phallocrat. 

His sculpture now appears unassail- 
ably belter than that of any of his French 
contemporaries—a point vividly made by 
the first court of the exhibition, in which 
rppieseniative works from the salons of 
the 1870s are juxtaposed with Rodin’s. 
This witty melange serves to indicate 
what Rodin absorbed by way of themes, 
images and treatments from lesser men 
like Jean-Paul Aube, whose figure of Dan¬ 
te conversing with a damned soul may 
have helped start the train of thought that 
led to The Gates of Hell, or Alexandre Fal- 
guiere. whose monument to Lamartine is 
(distantly echoed in Rodin's bronze crag 
of literature, the Balzac. Yet Rodin's su¬ 
periority was not so evident when he was 
young. His father was a small fonction- 
naire. stuck in the French bureaucratic 
anthill. His school record was poor, and 
he failed three times to be accepted by 
Lhe main art school in Paris, the Ecolc 
des Beaux-Arts. Until his early 30s. noth¬ 
ing he made was noted, and he simply 
contributed his anonymous efforts to the 
Studios of other sculptors, patinating. 
chasing, designing decorative masks—the 
laborious hackwork of an age of com¬ 
memorative sculpture. He was in his late 
30 s before he managed to get a major 
sculpture on public exhibit in France (The 
dige of Bronze). If ever a great artist lived 
out the conventional trajectory from ob¬ 
scurity through unpopularity and thence 
ro notoriety and patriarchal &me, it 
RxxJin. 

1 .^'*'. 


; stone, or even the broken 
* antique fragment. It was a 
■ ..vj'vay of asserting the power 



A salon raconstnicted: work by Rodin’s contemporaries fai the National Gallery 


In some way he seems such a mod¬ 
ern artist. There is, to begin with, the re¬ 
lentless autophagy. the cannibalizing, part 
by part, of his own images in numerous 
variations, a self-reflexive mode of inven¬ 
tion that one associates more with Picas¬ 
so than anyone earlier. This point is 
brought home dramatically by the gallery 
of motifs from The Gates of Hell, from 
The T/iinAer itself (originally meant to be 
the central figure over the doorway, a 
Dante dreaming the whole Inferno) to the 
battalion of flying, crouching, writhing 
figures, bare forked animals all, that 
crowd the plinths 

Then there is the refusal to submit to 
external schemes or narratives. The Gates 
of Hell cannot be read as clearly as a Re¬ 
naissance fresco or a medieval Last Judg¬ 
ment. It is less about divine doom than 
the condition of secular despair, mauvaise 
foi, the unrooting of the self—a vast and 
almost illegibly complex dirge that touch¬ 
es now and then on the original imagery 
of the Inferno but does not. in any strict 
sense, illustrate it. Yet its formal prop¬ 
erties—the sudden shifts of scale, the ag¬ 
gressive protrusions of figures from the 
bronze skin, the sense of strain and rup¬ 
ture—speak more eloquently of disloca¬ 
tion and frustration than any orthodox 
treatment could have hoped to do. 

T here is the overwhelming sexual 
frankness, and the refusal to idealize 
the body’s postures; Rodin’s poses do not 
belong to earliei sculpture. Then, finally, 
there is the fragmentation of the body it¬ 
self as a sculptural object. Rodin’s work 
was permeated by his love of Michelange¬ 
lo and the expressive power of the non-fin- 
ito, the sculpture as unfinished block. But 
his use of the "partial figure"—the head¬ 
less striding man, the ecstatically capering 
figure of Iris, Messengvofthe Gods —went 
beyond such conventions as the body 
not yet released from its mass of rdw 


of reduction, a demonstra¬ 
tion that the expressive 
power of human form could 
be so concentrated as to 
drop, without loss, such usu¬ 
al signifiers of emotion as 
the head. This predicted the 
fragmentation of later mod¬ 
ernist sculpture, just as sure¬ 
ly as Rodin’s ideas about or¬ 
ganic form clearly pointed 
forward to Arp and Moore. 
“The truth of my figures,” 
he remarked, “instead of 
being merely superficial, 
seems to blossom from 
within to the outside, like 
life itself." 

Those who found him 
inspiring were right. Those 
who find him inhibiting are 
also right, for Rodin was a 
man of 19th century am¬ 
plitude and not 20th cen¬ 
tury doubt. What sculptor, 
today, could one expect to possess such 
reserves of feeling, such an indifference 
to the errors of his own fecundity, or so 
unrestrained a tragic sense? To compare 
him with Michelangelo is not. in the 
end, impertinent, for Rodin was one of 
the last artists to live and work in the 
belief that making sculpture—despite 
the potboilers and failures in his output 
—was a moral act, that it could ex¬ 
press one’s whole sense of being in the 
world, and. by uttering it. make the self 
exemplary — ByRobmfHughos 

Heroic fragmenta: WaUthtgRbn, 1877-78 
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Cocaine; Middle Class High 

The “all-American drug"has hit like a blizzard, with casualties rising 
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Ci7HaiN0«. A derivative o/Erythroxylon 
coca. Otherwise known as cocaine, coke, 
C. snow. blow. toot. leaf, flake, freeze, hap¬ 
py dust, nose candy, Peruvian, lady, white 
girl. A vegetable alkaloid derived from 
leaves of the coca plant. Origin: eastern 
slopes of the Andes mountains. Availabil¬ 
ity: Anywhere, U S.A. Cost: $2,200 per oz.. 
five times the price of gold 


W i hatevcr the price, by whatever 
'name,ciKaine is becoming the 
all-American drug No longer 
IS It a sinful secret of the 
moneyed elite, nor merely an elusive glit¬ 
ter of decadence in raffish society circles, 
as it seemed m decades past. No longer 
is it primarily an exotic and ballyhixied 
indulgence of high-gloss entrepreneurs, 
Hollywood types and high rollers, as it 
was only three or four years ago—the 
most conspicuous of consumptions, to be 
sniffed from the most chic of coffee ta¬ 
bles through crisp, rolled-up $100 bills 
Today, in part precisely because it is such 
an emblem of wealth and status, coke is 
the drug of choice for perhaps millions of 
solid, conventional and often upwardly 
mobile citizens—lawyers, businessmen, 
students, government bureaucrats, politi¬ 
cians, policemen, secretaries, bankers, 
mechanics, real estate brokers, waitresses. 
Largely unchecked by law enforcement, 
a veritable blizzard of the white powder 
is blowing through the American middle 
class, and it is causing significant social 
and economic shifts no less than a dis¬ 
turbing drug problem. 

Superficially, coke is a supremely be¬ 
guiling and relatively risk-free drug—at 
least so its devotees innocently claim. A 
snort in each nostril and you’re up and 
away for 30 minutes or so. Alert, witty 
and with it. No hangover. No physical ad¬ 
diction. No lung cancer. No holes in the 
arms or burned-out cells in the brain. In¬ 
stead, drive, sparkle, energy. If it were 
not classified (incorrectly) by the Federal 
Government as a narcotic, and if it were 
legally distributed throughout the U.S. (as 
it was until 1906), cocaine might be the 
biggest advertiser on television. You can 
hear the commercials: Endorsed by the 
great Dr. Sigmund Freud. The inspiration 
of poets, artists, inventors/ You too can be 
inspired, thanks to a stimulant revered as 
sacred eight centuries ago by the great Inca 
civilization. Start each day right with 
Snowghurt or Flake Flakes. A little Leaf 
instead of lettuce for lunch. Tottt Sweet, 
come the Hat^ty Hour. 






[Band music swells lo crescendo.] 
Mayke it bet-tah with Coke!* 

But coke is no joke. Although in very 
small and occasional doses it is no more 
harmful than equally moderate doses of 
alcohol or marijuana, and infinitely less 
so than heroin, it has its dark and de¬ 
structive side. The euphoric lift, the feel¬ 
ing of being confident and on top of things 
that comes from a few brief snorts, is of¬ 
ten followed by a letdown; regular use can 
induce depression, edgincss and weight 
loss As usage increases, so does the dan¬ 
ger of paranoia, hallucinations and a to¬ 
tally "strung out" physical collapse, not 
to mention a devastation of the nasal 
membrane. And usage does tend to in¬ 
crease Says one initiate. "After one hit 
of cocaine 1 feel like a new man. The only 
problem is, the first thing the new man 
wants is another hit ” 

This pattern can lead to a psycholog¬ 
ical dependence whose effects aie not all 
that different from addiction Moreover, 
when coke is taken in the most potent 
and dangerous forms—injected in solu¬ 
tion. or chemically converted and smoked 
in the process called freebasing—there is 
growing clinical evidence that it may in¬ 
deed become addictive 

Of all drugs in the US. cocaine is 
now the biggest producer of illicit in¬ 
come .Some 40 metric tons of it will be 
shipped into the counti 7 this year As 
coke experts like to iwint out. if all the 
international dealers who supply the drug 
to the US market—not even including 
the retailers— were to form a single coi • 
poration. it would probably rank sev¬ 
enth on the hORTUNr 500 list, between 
Ford Motor Co ($37 billion in 
revenue) and Gulf Oil Corp 
($26 5 billion) Last year street 
sales of cocaine, by far the most 
expensive drug on the market, 
reached an estimated $30 bil¬ 
lion in the U S. (Sales of mar¬ 
ijuana. the runner-up and still 
the most widely used illicit drug, 
amounted to some $24 billion.) 



Cold accessories for the coke elite 


unchecked, a vast new youth market for 
the substance Icocaine] could be opened. 
High cost, rather than restricted availabil¬ 
ity, will remain the principal deterrent to 
regular use among less affluent persons.” 

And it is all-pervasive. Says Peter 
Bensinger, outgoing administrator of the 
DEA: "We see coke sales in suburbs, in rec¬ 
reational centers and in national parks. 
It is an unrecognized tornado.” Nor does 
this overstate the case A special inves¬ 
tigative team of Tiivie correspondents 
found that in Vienna, Oa., or Venice, Cal¬ 
if , a gram of coke was about as hard to 
find as a six-pack of Bud. Whether in a 
suburban high school outside Los Ange¬ 
les, on Wall Street or Madison Avenue 
or m the interstices of ostensibly 
"straight” Middle America. $100 will rap¬ 
idly summon up a gram of what goes for 


A t a restaurant north of Boston, cooks 
celebrate the last day of their work 
[ week as Coke Day. sniffing the 
^ white stuff from their first order 
to their last, often joined by dishwashers, 
busboys and waitresses, who come by for 
an occasional hit A more impatient group 
in Pasadena, Calif —a cross section of 
professionals in their 20s and 30s—cel¬ 
ebrates TGIW (Thank God It's Wednes¬ 
day), gathering at the home of a local car 
dealer for a coke session at cocktail time. 

Coke IS found on the job as well as 
off A busy Los Angeles lawyer says he 
uses "a lot" of it "because it helps drive j 
me through a night's work, through a lot 
of grinding case preparation" Says a 
counselor at an upper-crust prep school 
in Massachusetts- "I'd say 10% 
to 15% of the kids here use co¬ 
caine with some regularity " A 
sun-bleached woman student at 
the University of Colorado's 
Boulder campus confesses: "I 
took all my finals coked out last 
semester, and I heard a lot of 
sniffing in the exam room." 

A woman who worked as a 
maid at condominiums in As¬ 
pen, Colo., says, "The people 
used to leave a little cocaine on 
the table as a tip ” Aspen, in fact, 
is known in faster circles as Toot 
City because it is so pervaded 
by coke. In another Colorado 
mountain resort. Telluride. six 
prominent citizens, including 
a former councilwoman. were 
charged last month with traf¬ 
ficking in cocaine Says Mark 
Pautler. director of the police 
task force that made the arrests 
"We have a strong feeling that 
a lot of people in Telluride knew 
what was going on but were 
looking the other way Coke ap¬ 
pears to have been a very ac¬ 
ceptable form of recreation " 

In a volatile "pass-along" 
market, almost anybody who 
buys coke can also be a dealer. 
____ "cutting" or adulterating his 
Ide. supply and then selling a por- 


Raw coca leaf from -the Bolivian Andes 


T he most conservative re- 
scaichers estimate that 
10 million Americans 
now use coke with some 
regularity, and another 5 million 
have probably experimented 
with it. (Other estimates double 
that figure) According to sur¬ 
veys by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, about 20% of young 
adults (18 to 25 years old) used 
cocaine in 1979, twice the num¬ 
ber reported in NlDA's 1977 sur¬ 
vey. Another study, by a team 
of Harvard Medical School re¬ 
searchers. has traced an “aston¬ 
ishing” increase in cocaine use 
by college students. A 1979 re¬ 
port from the Drug Enforcement 
Administration has the ring of 
prophecy: “If present trends go 

•Coca-Cola did in fact contain cocaine 
until 1906, when the company had lo 
drop the drug from iu secret formula 



Freebaal n gflxhiga for sate at Lady Snow’s in Hollywood _ 

Superficially beguiling, but also a dark and destructive side. 







tion at a tidy profit. A num 
ber of young professional 
people add $10,000 to $20, 

000 to (heir annual incomes 
—tax free—by dealing 
coke. Steve, a young Cali 
forma lawyer who sold mar 
ijuana to put himself 
through law schcrol. now has 
a small, discreet cixaine 
business. Says he: "1 started 
selling some to close friends 
because I could..’t afiford to 
buy it for my wife and my 
self. We found a way to beat 
inflation ” In fact most traf¬ 
fickers like Steve arc cn 
gaged in a game that rcsem 
bles the chain letter or 
pyramid schemes 

In some circles coke is 
a barter item, readily ac- Sales clerk at Beverly Hills Headshop displaying user's paraphernalia 
cepled for dental work, as hi an achievemeiii-onenied society, a belief in a pill for every ill 


an accountant's fee or in ex¬ 
change for a discount on a new car “I 
have one friend who got stuck with stag¬ 
gering alimony payments," says Jim 
Grolh. a Southern California newspaper 
editor. “He sta,:':d dealing a little, and 
now he is p:- -ig ofiF his wife in toot, and 
everybody is nappy " 

Many large-scale dealers have women 
who are known by them as "coke whores." 
Like rix;k groupies, they hang around in 
the expectation of a heart-thumping jolt 
Says a juvenile court judge in California 
"To the kids here, cocaine means as much 
in terms of social approval as a car did 
when we were kids If a boy produces 
some coke on a date, it is just expected 
that the girl is going to put out." 

In Iowa there has been a SSOii in¬ 
crease in cocaine sei/.ed by the police in 
the past year, and lawmen concede that 
the 4,462 grams confiscated there in 1980 
were a minuscule portion of the drug in 
circulation Says Gerald Shanahan, chief 
of Iowa's division of criminal investiga- 
tion:*''Cocaine is one of the biggest prob¬ 
lems we have in the state “ 


Colorado has established one of the 
first clinics devoted specifically to the 
problem Operated in both Denver and 
Aspen by the University of Colorado 
Health Sciences Center, the clinic tries 
to counter coke s powerful seductiveness 
with a novel treatment called contingency 
contracting, in which the patient signs a 
contract agreeing to give up something 
of great value unless he slays off the drug 
for a set period One doctor gave the clin¬ 
ic a letter addressed to the state medical 
board, revealing his coke deiiendencc If 
he fails to stay clean, the letter will be 
mailed and could presumably cost him 
his license. Of .J2 patients who have signed 
such dtx'uments. only one has lapsed. 

The relative impunity with which 
people take coke is encouraged by the fact 
that judges are notoriously reluctant to 
hand down heavy penalties for possession 
Unlike the stereotyped scrulTy ghetto ad¬ 
dict who turns to mugging or burglary to 
support his habit, the cocaine user may 
have a three-piece suit and a well-lined 
wallet, and probably does his sniffing in- 


. doors without becoming un- 
|ruly or threatening any- 
'body. Says a Cook County, 
'ill., lawman: “These peo- 
' pie are not the dregs of so¬ 
ciety They tend to be le¬ 
gitimate business people.” 
The Fourth District Appel¬ 
late Court in Illinois last 
March ruled that cocaine is 
not a narcotic and thus is 
misclassified in the state's 
criminal code. Further, the 
court found "no causal con¬ 
nection between the inges¬ 
tion of cocaine and criminal 
behavior " The confusion in 
law enforcement is com¬ 
pounded by the fact that 
many coke deals are ar¬ 
ranged by lawyers, and law- 
alia yers and judges are prom- 

// ~ inent in the social circles 

that use the drug 

And so the toot goes on In some of 
the better Madison Avenue offices, admen 
offer clients coke instead of martinis Says 
one New York advertising executive: 
‘’AfKiut 75' i of all the bright young Turks 
in the advertising business use some reg¬ 
ularly. some occasionally, but they all use 
It Spill out a couple of grams of that white 
stuff on the table and everyone knows 
where you're coming from " 


S uch encomiums are in keeping 
with the kind of raves that cocaine 
has enjoyed in the past In 1885, 
Parke-Davis. a U S pharmaceuti¬ 
cal company, promoted it as a wonder 
drug that would "supply the place of food, 
make the coward brave, (he silent elo¬ 
quent. and free (he victims of alcohol and 
opium habit from their bondage " Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, of course, injected a V'e so¬ 
lution to while away the days between 
cases In his classic Modern Times. Char¬ 
lie Chaplin snorted a white ptiwder be¬ 
fore taking on all challenges Freud, who 
prescribed the drug for treatment of mor¬ 
phine addiction, stomach disorders and 
melancholia, wrote of getting from it "ex¬ 
hilaration. and lasting euphoria which in 
no way differed from the normal eupho¬ 
ria of the healthy person. You perceive 
an increase of self-control and possess 
more vitality and capacity for work. In 
other words, you are simply normal, and 
it is soon hard to believe that you are 
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Living 


under the influence of any drug." 

An enterprising 19th century Corsi¬ 
can named Angelo Mariani had the no¬ 
tion of blending the coca leaf with fine 
wine, which he marketed under the name 
of Vin Mariani. Mariani collected en¬ 
dorsements from Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius X, President McKinley and the 
Kings of Spain, Greece, and Norway and 
Sweden, as welt as such literary luminar¬ 
ies as Jules Verne. Alexandre Dumas and 
Emile Zola French Sculptor Frederic Au¬ 
guste Bartholdi, designer of the Statue of 
Liberty, swore that if he had only savored 
Vin Mariani earlier, he would have built 
the old girl hundreds of meters higher. 

Cocaine is the caviar of drugs, except 
that it is 70 times as costly as the finest be¬ 
luga While an eclectic consumer might 
feel that caviar and a bottle of Bollinger 
bn4t give a headier, cheaper and wholly 
licit lift to an evening, obviously many 
American hedonists get more of a kick'^ 
through the nose 

Coke paraphernalia are openly dis¬ 
played in "head shops" such as Wash¬ 
ington's Pleasure Chest and Lady Snow’s 
in Hollywood Artifacts include gleaming 
jade cutting stones, gold razor blades to 
chop the coke crystals, and tiny brown 
boMles for sniffing (an antique gold Tif¬ 
fany snuff bottle capable of holding two 
grams sold for $28,000 in Beverly Hills 
last year to an Iranian). Items like silver 
and gold sniffing spoons are flaunted on 
chains around the users' necks The pro¬ 
cess of spreading the coke on a table in 
“lines" for sniffing is as elaborate and 
careful as a Japanese tea ceremony—an 
affectation hilariously burlesqued in the 
1977 film Annie Hall when Wixidy Alien 
sneezed at the wrong moment and blew 
away hundreds of dollars' worth of the 
precious powder. 

In Snowhhnd. a 1976 study of co- 

■•Cole Porter's song from Anythinn Goes (I934j had 
the line “I gel no kick fiom cfvume ” It was some¬ 
times amended to' Some like the perfumesof Spain *’ 


caine dealing that has become something 
of a cult book, Robert Sabbag wrote: "Co¬ 
caine. like motorcycles, machine guns and 
White House politics, is, among many 
things, a virility substitute. Its mere pos¬ 
session imparts status-cocaine equals 
money, and money equals power " 

The pleasure is the problem. 

A cocaine high is an intensely vivid, 
sensation-enhancing experience—-though 
there is no evidence, as is often claimed, 
that it is aphrodisiacal. For many users, 
it goes beyond the Freudian euphoria 
Says a Manhattan ballerina: "It makes 
you shiver in tune with the raw. volcanic 
energy of New York It bleeds your sense 
till you see the city as an epileptic rain¬ 
bow. trembling al t he speed of light." Test 
programs at u c i a have shown that 
lab monkeys will forgo both food and sex 
in favor of an injection of a cocaine 
solution 

B ut even casual sniffing can lead to 
more potent and potentially dam¬ 
aging ways of using cocaine and 
other drugs Many cokeheads lake 
sedative pills like methaqualone. brand- 
named Quaaludes lions of which are il- | 
legally imported from Colombia), to calm | 
down after their high and lake the edge 
off their yearning for more coke. A few 
smoke marijuana for the same purpose, 
or mix their C with heroin in a process 
called "sfieedballmg'' or "boy-girl." This 
produces a tug of war in which the coke 
high is undercut by the heroin. As one for¬ 
mer user describes the sensation, "It's like 
taking an elevator at 100 m p.h to the 
top of the Empire Stale Building and then 
someone cuts the cable." 

A few middle class users who dabble 
with heroin m conjunction with cocaine 
smoke it rather than inject it in their veins 
This, they believe, prevents addiction. 
Not so. Heroin, however used, is a fierce¬ 
ly addictive drug, and treatment centers 
are receiving an influx of well-dressed. 


well-to-do men and women who have 
sorely underestimated it. In Manhattan 
alone, dozens of such people can be seen 
early each morning standing in line at 
the clinic of Greenwich House West, 
where they receive methadone in an at¬ 
tempt to wean them from heroin. 

But cocaine, all by itself, can be night¬ 
mare enough for many "Of all the dru^ 
I've ever done, the weirdest, because of 
its effects upon you, is cocaine," says a mu¬ 
sician in Key West, Fla,, who has also 
had experience with heroin and other 
drugs “Cocaine is so subtle in the way it 
takes over your personality. I went 
through a year when I did more coke than 
most people will ever do in a lifetime. 1 
went from weighing 188 lbs to 150 lbs. 
The first time 1 did it. 1 was into heroin, 
so 1 cooked it up and shot il into a vein. 
A few minutes later my whole body was 
going cold The whole world was going 
gray, everybody in the room getting real 
distant I was going limp and lifeless, and 
the only thing I could think about was to 
concentrate on my breathing " 

After that he switched to sniffing reg¬ 
ularly "I wasn't as aware of my person¬ 
ality changes as the people around me," 




SNOWBALLING PRICES 

How the cost of cocaine multiplies as it 
moves from Andean slopes through 
Colombia to US. streets and salons 


$ 60,000 









he recalls. “You go lo a pay phone in the drug and smuggle it into the U.S. largely th 

middle of a city you’ve never been to be- by boat and plane. Enterprising individ- is 

fore in your life and you think it’s bugged uals have hidden cocaine in everything op 

—really and seriously.” from hollowed-out candy bars and native do 

Since sniffing cocaine produces such “carvings, ” to wigs, souvenirs, even plas- th 

a quick, short boost, more and more tic sacks in their stomachs, which occa- idi 

users have sought the deeper ecstatic sionally burst, causing death, de 

“rush” that comes from freebMing, smok- In Bogota, the Colombian capital, a wl 
ing a chemically treated form of the kilo of 90% pure cocaine costs $4,000; in Pr 

powder. The large, concentrated doses New York City, it is worth $60,000. It is mi 

used in freebasing require lots of mon- then cut, or “stepped on,” with adulter- di 

cy, which is one reason why the prac- ants such as lactose (a nutrient) to add ta' 

tice has been prevalent among highly weight and volume, amphetamines to give bii 

paid celebrities such as Comedian Rich- a cheaper high and procaine to simulate 

ard Pryor and former Dallas Cowboys coke’s numbing effect. Since the powder B« 

Linebacker Thomas (“Hollywood”) Hen- that reaches the street often contains no ga 

denon (see box, page 40). more than 12% pure cocaine, the orig- th 

But anybody with a ready stash __4i«Qtiiw»i 

of cash can become ensnared in free- 
basing, as is shown by the experience 
of Mary (not her real name). 25, the 
owner of a dog kennel in Sonoma 
County, Calif. Mary was appalled 
when her brother, manager of an 
auto parts store, sold his car, quit his 
job and began obsessively freebasing. 

Despite her concern, she tried it too 
and soon became Just as hooked. Says 
she: “I sort of abandoned my life in 
every way.” She and her brother had 
an inheritance from a wealthy grand¬ 
mother, of which Mary’s share was 
$120,0(X). After a year of five- or six- 
day binges, followed by several days 
of sleep and then more binges, Mary 
had run through most of the inher¬ 
itance, lost 20 lbs. and, in her run¬ 
down condition, developed severe 
back pains and a spastic colon. She 
used sedatives to come down off a 
high. “You’re wired up like a mad 
dog,” says Mary, “and your body’s 
been running at 150 miles an hour 
for days.” One night, after freebasing 
in her van, they took some Quaaludes 
and passed out, leaving an unlit pro¬ 
pane torch with its nozzle open—cre¬ 
ating a risk that a stray spark or over¬ 
heating could ignite the propane and 
blow up the van. 

At least 90% of all the coca leaf A Manh attan fr eelance artist sniffs during Ms lunch break 

in the world comes from moist, in- peeling stronger, smarter, faster, more able to cope. 
fertile mountain land in Peru and Bo¬ 
livia, whose governments cherish the crop inal kilo, or “key," has now been fattened of 

as one of their principal exports. Raw to some eight kilos worth $500,000. bi 

coca leaves are soaked in various chem- Despite the dilution, so suggestive is cs 
icals and oil. The result is a muddy brown coke’s mystique, and so eager are people ki 

paste, which is then purified into so-called lo believe in its efficacy, that buyers usu- A 

coca base, a dirty white, almost odorless ally feel that they get high on it anyway fii 

substance, which is usually shipped As a Manhattan coke connoisseur puts D 

to laboratories in Colombia for the final it, “Anyone who puts out a hundred ni 

refining. bucks for a gram figures it has to be ai 

In Europe and Asia cocaine has not good.” 
eiyoyed the kind of faddish use it has had By no coincidence, the Miami branch oi 
in the U.S. Nonetheless, in cosmopolitan of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta th 

cities from Munich to Milan, prostitutes is the only branch bank in the U.S. Re- tii 

have easy access to cocaine for their cus- serve system to show a cash surplus m 

tomers, and fashionable restaurants and —$4.75 billion worth in 1980. A likely e> 

nightclubs have a ready supply for the explanation: laundered cash from drugs, th 

wouW-be snorter. Allan Pringle, deputy regional direc- o' 

From the Andes to the American tor for the DEA, says of Miami; “The bro- r< 

nose, the trade is almost entirely con- kers are here, the financiers are here, the bl 

troQe4 ^ Cdtombihns, who process the heads of the organizations are here.” More cl 


ly than 80% of all cocaine seized worldwide 
j- is confiscated in Florida—yet by the most 

ig optimistic estimate, seizures of smuggled 
/e dope account for no more than 10% of 
s- the total traffic entering southern Flor- 
s- ida. Arrests of cocaine smugglers and 
dealers pose a huge logistical problem: 
a what to do with the confiscated cash. Says 

in Pringle; “In some cases we’ve had so 
is much cash on our hands that we've had 
r- difficulty transporting it for storage. We’re 
Id talking literally about billions in small 
^e bills.” 

te “We were being overwhelmed,” says 
er Bensingcr, whose recent firing by the Rea- 
10 gan Administration was precipitated by 
g- the DEA’s poor showing. &ys Miami Po- 
4i«Gtii w»LL lice Lieutenant Robert Lamont, who 
heads the department’s narcotics de¬ 
tail at the city’s airport: “It’s an ep¬ 
idemic right now. If you took all the 
drug money out of south Florida, the 
economy would totally collapse." 


T hanks to drug-generated in¬ 
come, buyers in southern 
Florida frequently shell out 
cash for expensive yachts or 
condominiums. Seldom is a question 
asked or eyelid batted in such cases. 
As Miami Herald Editor Jim Hamp¬ 
ton observes. “What should a real es¬ 
tate dealer do when a man in his late 
20s or 30s with no visible source of in¬ 
come plunks down $250,000 cash for 
a house or condo'.' What should a 
banker do when a customer's account 
shows huge cash deposits, frequent 
wire transfers of funds to numbered 
accounts abroad, and other evidence 
that the banker knows is suspicious.' 
None of these businessmen can be 
expected to turn away the customer. 
He’ll simply find another seller, 
who'll shrug and say, “Well, there’s 
nothing illegal about paying cash 
And what am 1 anyway, a one-man 
morals squad'.'’ ” 

With such huge profits at stake, 
the Colombian connection works 
)k with savage efficiency. Once landed 
■ in the U.S.. the drug is distributed 
largely by grim professionals, many 
of them expatriated Cubans. The Colom¬ 
bians and Cubans are known as the “co¬ 
caine cowboys” for their willingness to 
kill in order to protect their racket. 
According to the dea there were 135 con¬ 
firmed drug-related murders in Florida’s 
Dade County last year. Most were con¬ 
nected with the cocaine trade, say the 
authorities. 

The “cowboy” brigades are as tightly 
organized as the military. Not only can 
they afford the best boats, planes, naviga¬ 
tional equipment and weaponry that 
money can buy, but they have also hired 
experienced military talent to supervise 
their operations. The smu^ers have their 
own intelligence, counterintelligence and 
reconnaissance units. Their logic is as 
blunt as their favorite Mac-10 subma¬ 
chine gun: any btot by the feds 


Uvia. whose governments cherish the crop 
as one of their principal exports. Raw 
coca leaves are soaked in various chem¬ 
icals and oil. The result is a muddy brown 
paste, which is then purified into so-called 
coca base, a dirty white, almost odorless 
substance, which is usually shipped 
to laboratories in Colombia for the final 
refining. 

In Europe and Asia cocaine has not 
enjoyed the kind of faddish use it has had 
in the U.S. Nonetheless, in cosmopolitan 
cities from Munich to Milan, prostitutes 
have easy access to cocaine for their cus¬ 
tomers, and fashionable restaurants and 
nightclubs have a ready supply for the 
wouW-te snorter. 

From the Andes to the American 
nose, the trade is almost entirely con- 
trc^e4 ^ Colomhihns, who process the 


A Fire ki the Brain 

D rug btwsitt'the U.S. cbusify cocaine as a narcotic, along with, opium, heroin 
and morphine. Vrt the last three are ’‘downers," which quiet the body and 
dull the 8«»e8, while coke is a stimulant, or “upper," similar to amphetamines. It 
increases the heartbeat, raises blood pressure and body temperature, and curbs 
app^te. Like a shot of adrenalin, coke puts the body into an emergency state. 

Exactly how coke does that is something of a medical puzzle. But like other 
stimulants, even caffeine, it apparently intensifies the action of body chemicals 
called neurotransmitters. Firing off one nerve cell after another like a string of 
firecrackers, these chemicids help send tiny electrical impulses coursing through 
the nervous system. (By contrast, narcotics tend to suppress these impulses.) As 
the signals multiply, they inundate the system's fwripheral areas, which control 
such involuntary functions as the pulse and perspiration. They also fiood at least 
three critical parts of the brain itself; the cerebral cortex, which governs higher 
mental activities like memory and reasoning; the hypothalamus (appetite, body 
temperature and sleep as wdl as such emotions as anger and fear); and the cer¬ 
ebellum (walking, balance and other motor activities). 

The consequences are inevitable. "Like an overburdened telephone switch¬ 
board," explains Eh-. Walter Riker Jr., chief of pharmacology at New York Hos- 
pital-f^mell Medical Center, “the brain cannot handle all the messages. There 
is too much information flowing in, and the user becomes hyperaroused." With 
higher doses and chronic use, the alertness and exhilaration so prized by coke's 
connoisseurs quickly turn into darker effects, ranging from insomnia to fiill- 
fledged cocaine psychosis. Even a single overdose can cause severe headaches, 
nausea and convulsions—indeed, to¬ 
tal respiratory and cardiovascular 
collapse. Says U.C.L.A. Psychophar¬ 
macologist Ronald Siegel; ’’Extreme 
focainc dosages light a kind of fire in 
the brain.” 

Ignition can occur in various 
ways. ’’Snorting,” or sniffing the 
white powder, ensures absorption of 
the drug into the bloodstream 
through the mucous membranes. But 
it also constricts the myriad little 
blood vessels in these membranes, re¬ 
duces the blood supply and dries up 
the nose. With repeated coke use, ul¬ 
cers form, cartil^ is exposed and 
the nasal septum can be perforated, 
requiring repa^ by plastic surgepi. 

(Savvy users rinse their noses with 



U.CLA.’s Siegel: the most “tMiadwM” iln« 


water after sniffing to vrash away the irritants.) 

To avoid the impurities of street coke and obtain a greater jolt, more users are 
resorting to freebasing. After dissolving a substantial quantity of coke in an al¬ 
kaline (basic) solution, they boil the brew until a whitish lump, or freebase, is left. 
The lump can be purified further by washing it in a strong solvent. Then it is 
smoked, often in a water pipe. That way a highly concentrated dose is absorbed 
into the blood even foster via the lungs than through the nasal membranes. 

A few users inject a solution of it directly into the bloodstream. “Shooting" is 
especially ^rilous. Not only can the high initial dose send the body into a frenzy, 
but just a little more than a gram of pure coke can be fatal. There is also a great 
risk of deadly reactions from dirty syringes or contaminants in the coke. Dr. 
Charles Wetli, deputy chief medical examiner for Florida 's drug-pl^ed Dade 
County, reports seeing cases where the needle was still in the dead victim’s arm. 

As lethal as shooting or freebasing may be, in proper hands cocaine can be 
medially useflil. During the 19th century it was widely used as a local an^thetic 
because of its numbing properties. Since it constricts blood vessels and thus in¬ 
hibits bitxsding, it was particularly helpful during surgery on such sensitive, blood- 
rich parts of the body as the eye. It is still the anesthetic of choice for surgery on 
the itose, throat, iary^ and trachea. 

Uidiite such downers as heroin or Quaaludes, cocaine is physkatly non-ad- 
dktive, Wi^ut strong vnthdrawal symptoms. Still, it can carnage the liver, cause 
malnutrition an^ especially among^thoae vidth cardiac problems, increase the risk 
of heart attacks. Equally disturbing, says Siegel, “it is the most psychcdogically te- 
nacioia drug avaflable.” Coming down from a high may causewch de^ gloom 
that die <Wy remedy is more cocaine. Bigger doses often follow, and soon the urge 
MStf beccnxe a total obsession, with its devastating consequeqpes. : , 




must of necessity be the result of a tip-off. 
You find the squealer and eliminate him. 

The drug trade has flooded the south¬ 
ern Florida criminal justice system with 
more offenders than it can handle. "Some 
officers are coming to the point of being 
totally frustrated with the court system.” 
says Lamont. "Even for large amounts of 
cocaine, we're seeing a revolving-door 
kind of system where there's no fine, no 
sentence, no slap on the wrist." Lamont 
and other honest policemen are aware 
that some fellow officers, not to mention 
high-standing community members, may 
be making big money from cocaine. The 
scenario of a defense attorney being paid 
off in cocaine and a judge being a de^er? 
Lamont nods. ‘The corruptibility factor 
is there. The money is there to be made.” 

S muggling, murder, corruption, vast 
sums of money—all are deeply 
corrosive byproducts of the cocain- 
ing of America. So too are the 
physical shocks, the attrition of nerves, 
of health, of whole years of potentially 
productive life. Part of the underground 
economy of cocaine must be calculated 
in vast negative numbers- labor undone, 
careers sidetracked, money diverted from 
worthy projects. 

But what of the purely social impact, 
especially among those millions of good 
people who would never remotely think of 
themselves as criminals, even though they 
are regularly flouting the law and sending 
out signals to other segments of society 
that it is all right to do so? They would 
never consider themselves addicts either, 
even though they devoutly believe in get¬ 
ting high for a little extra edge, for relief, 
for fun. What does their persistent and 
growing use of coke say about them? 

Americans inhabit a society in which 
they arc conditioned from infancy to be¬ 
lieve there is a pill for every ill: what one 
expert calls “jet-age pharmacology. ” By 
contrast, Winston Churchill is credited 
with the observation that “most of the 
world's work is done by people who do 
not feel very well" In the U.S partic¬ 
ularly. says Psychiatrist Mitchell Rosen¬ 
thal, “people believe that you don't have 
to feel uncomfortable, if you have the right 
doctor, the right drug connection, the 
right pusher. We have lost touch with the 
fundamental notion that people can op¬ 
erate not always feeling terribly well Of 
course, taking cocaine is not the answer. 
In the end it leaves you psychologically 
bankrupt’ 

Quite apart from the Dr. Feelgood 
syndrome, some observers point to the in¬ 
tense competitiveness of American life as 
a major motivation for drug use. Says Hng- 
lish-bom Author Christopher Isherwood 
(Berlin Stories), who lives in Santa Mon¬ 
ica, Calif. “Americans are awfully rallied 
about their jobs. Can they deliver proper¬ 
ly. can they do it? Life is a nasty, rough 
game, always was. Some people can’t face 
it without some sort of backup." Rajendra 
Misra. Indian-born executive director of a 
community health center in East Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, maintains; “Right from child- 





Living 


hood in this country there is pressure for 
accomplishment Every time we do some¬ 
thing, we are made aware of the fact that 
either we are achieving or we are failing. 
There's nothing in between. " 

Part of the allure of cocaine is the 
popular, but inaccurate, notion that it 
can make a male a keener achiever in 
bed. Says Lawrence Ross, director of a 
Mann County. Calif., treatment center: 
“There is a tremendous premium on sex¬ 
ual performance for men It is the one 
thing that people think they have to be 


good at.” In fact, users agree, after sus¬ 
tained use cocaine can cause sexual dys¬ 
function and impotence 

More profoundly, some observers of 
the American scene see an existential 
vacuum, a widespread sense that life has 
lost much of its meaning. Argues Phi¬ 
losopher Sidney Hook: "We have aban¬ 
doned our old-fashioned values We have 
given up our old gods. People want things 
to come easily, they no longer want to 
work hard, to suffer any pain, to feel 
any stress or anxiety." Since the tur¬ 


bulence of the i960s, more and more 
Americans have come to feel that they 
have lost control over their lives. Find¬ 
ing Mom, God and apple pie less ful¬ 
filling, many have increasingly taken 
refuge in drugs, sex and disillusion. 

"In a society that says drug taking 
is O.K.," suggests Rosenthal, ‘cocaine 
gives the user the illusion of being more 
in control. People feel stronger, smarter, 
faster, more able to cope with things. 
It's more than the pleasure principle." 
What these people tend to overlook. 


Some Close Encounters 

I n the latest remake of the movie A Star Is Born, a rock-'n'- 
roll manager has a cache of cocaine ready backstage at an 
outdoor concert. When Kris Kristofferson. playing the rock 
star, arrives, the manager gives him a “one and one"—a toot 
in each nostril—just before he leaps onstage. Fireworks! 

In the public mind, glamour is the trademark of coke. 
The archetypal users are still rock stars, movie actors, pro ath¬ 
letes. jet-setters—people who might be assumed to rely on 
coke to meet the pressures oi peak performance. It is true that 
some show-business figures have used cocaine to bolster their 
creative energies, and record producers have dispensed the 
drug to keep rockers recording all night. But many signs in¬ 
dicate that celebrities, like other people, use coke chii^y for 
recreation. Few dancers will snort coke before a performance; 
it throws off their precise mind-body coordination. Few foot- 

I___, . ball players toot befewe the big game; 

those who use drugs might seek the 
lon^r-iasting boost of amphet¬ 
amines. or “speed.” Instead, coke 
fuels the victory parties, fills the void 
when the applause is over, coaxes 
away inhibitions. The man in the 
moon sniffing coke from a spoon: un¬ 
der that tableau at New York City’s 
Studio 54. trend-setters used to dis¬ 
co all night. 

Much about the use of cocaine 
by celebrities has been highly pub- 
licued. including the arrests. Among 
them: Linda Blair, cherub-faced star 

I_of The Exorcist: Louise Lasser. the 

Keith Richard ill-fated Mary Hartman; Symphony 

Conductor Michael Tilson Thomas, 
who plea-bargained down to a disorderly-conduct charge; Roll¬ 
ing Stone Guitarist Keith Richard, whose hard living is leg¬ 
end: Comedian Flip Wilson, who was taken into custody only 
hours before a scheduled meeting with Los Angeles Mayor 
Tom Bradley, Not even the White House has been untouched. 
Dr. Peter Bourne, the Carter drug adviser who resigned after 
giving an aide a prescription for Quaaludes under a fictitious 
name, once stated that there was "occasional” use of cocaine 
among While House staffers (although a later charge that Car¬ 
ter's Chief of Staff Hamilton Jordan had sniffed it on an out¬ 
ing to Studio 54 proved groundle^). 

Few celebrities actually go to jail for cocaine habits, but 
Football Players Randy Crowder and Donald Reese of the 
Miami Dolphins were not so lucky. Arrested in 1977 for try¬ 
ing to sell a pound of coke to undercover police, they were 
sent to the D^e County stockade for a year. Texas Rangers 
Pitcher Ferguson Jenkins made headlines, with his arrest and 
conviction last year after Canadian customs officials found co¬ 
caine, marijuana and hashish in his suitcase. Altfamtgh Jen¬ 




kins’ conviction was erased, he was 
suspended for two weeks by Base¬ 
ball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn. 

Last February, Thomas (“Holly¬ 
wood”) Henderson, a former Dallas 
Cowboys linebacker, checked him¬ 
self into a Scottsdale, Ark., drug re¬ 
habilitation center. Says he; “Dnigs 
became my downfall I lost friends, 
family and career.” 

The National Basketball Asso¬ 
ciation has sponsored a drug edu¬ 
cation program for seven years. The 
National Football League has re¬ 
tained professional drug counselors I___> 

in the 28 N.F.L. cities. Houston Oil- Louise Lasser 

ers Coach Ed Biles is starting a drug 

course for his players this fall, to be taught by doctors and the 

Houston vice squad. Says Biles: “We re trying to stay ahead of 

the game.” 

T he white tornado seems to have hit Hollywood particu¬ 
larly hard. At this spring’s Oscar ceremony. Johnny Car- 
son remarked: “The biggest moneymaker in Hollywood last 
year was Colombia. Not the studio—the country.” Reports 
abound of coked-up parties and drugged-out meetings. Ear¬ 
lier this year, TV Guide lent a degree of credence to such talk 
in a two-part series concluding that, among other things, co¬ 
caine was partly responsible for the low quality of television 
programming i^icted upon Americans. Thou^ the articles 
were understandably short on names and specifics, the House 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control somewhat 
hastily set up hearings in Hollywood to probe drug abuse. 
Even some of the entertainment world’s most outspoken op¬ 
ponents of drugs, such as Cathy LeeCrosby and Edward Asner, 
refused to testify, calling the hearings a witch hunt. 

Says Grant Tinker, head of MTM Productions, who took 
full-page ads in the trade papers denouncing the TV Guide Slt- 

ticles; “The blizzard is exaggerated. ___ 

With the affluence around. I’d guess | 

there's the same ammint of use on 
Capitol Hill and Wall Street.” That 
is not necessarily a comforting de¬ 
fense. Protests Jeff Wald, Helen 
Reddy’s manager and husband, 
himself a former heavy cocaine user: 

“I’ve never seen coke used as a 
means of barter or a way of making 
a deal.” 

Nonetheless, cocaine may be 
taking its toll. Authoritative reports 
persist of recording sessions that 
have to be scrap^ because of 

spaced-out musicians, and of movie L- < 

shoots that ase diatipted because NoHywawlHsMtarsM 





otit Cbarles Schuster, director of 
the Drug Abuse I^esearch Center at the 
University of Chicago, is the tremendous 
psychological risk; “One of cocaine's big¬ 
gest dangers is that it diverts people 
from normal pursuits; it can entrap and 
redirect people’s activities into an al¬ 
most exclusive preoccupation with the 
drug," 

On the other hand, that may be what 
attracts some to it. As Christopher Lasch 
wrote in his 1978 book The Culture of 
Narcissism: "To live for the moment is 
the prevailing passion—to live for your¬ 
self, not for your predecessors or pos¬ 


terity. We are fast losing the sense of 
historical continuity, the sense of belong¬ 
ing to a succession of generations orig¬ 
inating in the past and stretching into 
the future. It is the waning of the sense 
of historical time—in particular the ero¬ 
sion of any strong concern for posterity 
—that distinguishes the spiritual crisis 
of the 'TOs." This seems most distressingly 
true of the students and other young peo' 
pie among whom cocaine is spreading 
so rapidly—despite the fact that they 
are the ones who have the greatest need 
to believe in a future and to trust in 
a posterity 


There is little likelihood that the co¬ 
caine blizzard will soon abate. A drug 
habit bom of a desire to escape the bad 
news in life is not likely to be discour¬ 
aged by the bad news about the drug it¬ 
self. And so middle class Americans con¬ 
tinue to succumb to the powder’s 
crystalline dazzle. Few are yet aware or 
willing to concede that at the very least, 
taking cocaine is dangerous to their psy¬ 
chological health. It may be no easy task 
to reconvince them that good times are 
made, not sniffed. — B/MkhaatOmaratt. 
Reported by Jonathon Beaty, Steven Hohnes 
I md JeffMetvom, with U.S. bureentt 



members of the ca^t or crew are un¬ 
der the influence. Atxording to a 
member of the Heaven i- Gate crew, 
thousands of dollars’ worth of coke 
was being sent up to the Montana lo¬ 
cation from Hollywood regularly 
from July to November 1979. 

Julia Phillips, 37. who won an 
Academy Award for The Sting, ad¬ 
mits that she was using cocaine 
heavily while producing that other¬ 
worldly movie Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind. Hers is a terrifying 
odyssey from the front lines of the 

I___movie business to a retreat behind 

Julia PhHIlps the white walls of her Benedict Can¬ 

yon home. She is one of the few ce¬ 
lebrities who will talk with candor about a close encounter of 
the worst kind. 


44 * he reason people who are in the entertainment business 

I are so attracted to coke is that it picks you up,” Phil¬ 
lips says. “It’s a very M'ralic business. Say you’re an actor and 
you’re performing for twelve weeks and then you wail a half- 
year for work. I’m still not sure about why I became such a 
heavy user. I think I used coke as a manipulative instrument. 
Men traditionally have used coke fca* sexual favors. 1 dispensed 
it for creative favors. I mean, I did get two or three jote done 
in a very short time" 

During the 18-hour days of filming Close Encounters, Phil¬ 
lips became a dedicated coke user. “It didn’t do much for per¬ 
sonal relatitmsbips,’’ she says, “and a lot of this business is 
personal relation^ps. I could stay up all night thinking up 
ideas, but 1 wasn’t likely to present them in the nicest fashion 
possible. 1 mean tact goes out the window.’’ 

Phillips began the dangerous practice of freebasing in 1978. 
She fell into a pattern of staying awake for three days, then 
sleeping fiar 24 hours. Her weight dropped from 110 lbs. to 93 
, ___ ‘‘I looked like someone out of Da¬ 

chau,” she recalls. “I had terrible 
hallucinations, particularly when 
night fell. There was always a prowl¬ 
er outside my front door with evil 
in his heart and a gun in his hand. I 
thought I had bugs ctmting out of 
my skin." 

Divorced in 1976 from Producer 
Michael Phillips, she has joint cus¬ 
tody of theii seven-year-old daugh¬ 
ter. ‘‘My little girl u^ to follow me 
around the house with a deodorant 
can spraying'behind me because she 
hated the smell from freebasing." 

I _ she says. ‘1 started locking doors be- 

MlpiiMCleMMIlM hind measd finally one morning she 


said, i know what you’re doing. It’s better if you leave the 
door unlocked,’ ” 

Finally, worried about her own survival and her ability to 
care for her daughter, who was urging her to stop, Phillips 
turned to U.C.L.A. Psychopharmacologist Ron Siegel. “Ron 
showed me pictures of monkeys that had been fed freebase, bat¬ 
ting away at unseen enemies. One of them had retreated from 
the whole chimp community up a palm tree. 1 looked at hiin 
at the end of the branch, holding on with an expression of 
such terror, and I saw myself in the face of the monkey.” 

Phillips estimates that she spent SI million on cocaine in 
ten years. Now working on film projects at MOM and a book 
based on her own drug experience, Phillips says: “Living on 
the edge is one thing, btit when it becomes clear that you are 
about to fall off, it’s another. 1 don’t want to be caught in that co¬ 
caine maelstrom again.” 

Many other show-business people are finding cocaine lea 
than glamorous. Says TV Writer-Producer Edwgrd Zwick 

{Family): “There’s a growing back- ___, 

lash in the industry about it. The 
way it exaggerates or exploits peo¬ 
ple's characterolt^cal weakness is 
quite evident.” Actor Richard Pry¬ 
or, who nearly died in a fiery ex¬ 
plosion last June, denies that he was 
using cocaine at the time, although j 
he admits that he had been freebas- ; 
ing for three days before the acci- , 
dent. He is now living on health 
foods in Hawaii. John Phillips. 45, 
former lead singer of the Mamas and 
the Papas (and no relation to Julia), 
was arrested at his house in South¬ 
ampton. N.Y., last summer for con- _i. 

spiracy to distribute narcotics. Both RichardPry«r 
he and his daughter. Actress Mac¬ 
kenzie Phillips, 21. checked in to a psychiatric hospital in 
New Jersey to cure their cocaine habits. Now they are work¬ 
ing as counselors to help other addicts. Says John; “Getting ar¬ 
rested was the best thing that ever happened to me.” 

The latest antidrug crusade is by Robert Evans, producer 
of Urban Cowboy and Popeye: involved in a $19,000 cocaine 
case last year, he agreed to create a series of musical mini- 
spwtaculars for TV and radio, scheduled to debut this fall, in 
which such stars as Bob Hope, Muhammad All and Carol Bur¬ 
nett offer teen-agers an alternative to drugs—namely, self-re¬ 
spect. But the ultimate warning may be the drugs themselves, 
^ys Jeff Wald: “My 18-year-old daughter is totally turned off 
dn^ by seeing their prevalence. We may very well be en¬ 
tering an age of detoxification.” 

l^rhaps. Buta detox'ified Julia Phillips still admits, “There 
isn’t a day I don’t think about starting again. If I were in a 
roran where people were smoking freebase, I’d have to leave bc- 
causeitisstilltoopvatatemptation.” — BymeMcGrath. 
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America is running out of people who can do essential work 


I t is like stepping into an earlier age. 
The scene is the shop floor of the 
A & A Tool Co. in southern Connecti¬ 
cut. and the spectacle is of American pre¬ 
cision craftsmanship tooling up for the 
1980s. The vision is not an encouraging 
one. Jammed between noisy lathes and 
oily drill presses stand a dozen men, some 
far into middle age. Like acolytes of a 
dying devotion, they practice the art of 
machinemaking. using skills and tech¬ 
niques that have not changed much in 
100 years 

A & A Tool Co„ a precision machin¬ 
ing shop with 23 employees and a twelve- 
month backlog of customer orders in the 
aircraft and defense industries, is typical 
of a crisis that is quietly brewing on the 
shop floors of the nation’s plants and fac- 


about to launch the biggest peacetime 
defense buildup in U.S. history, the 
skilled labor shortage threatens to 
create crippling and inflationary pro¬ 
duction bottlenecks. Without experienced 
workers, there is no way to shape and 
mold the thousands of metal parts that 
go into fighter planes and new tanks, into 
cruise missiles and Trident submarines. 
Northrop Corp., which co-produces the 
F/A-18 Hornet fighter, is already short 
of such specialized tradespeople as jig- 
and-fixture experts and plaster pattern¬ 
makers. Says Donald Smith, director of 
the University of Michigan’s industrial 
development division; “A recovering 
economy and a boom in defense orders 
could create the biggest industrial- 
demand crunch we’ve seen since 1941.” 



AakilleiimachlnlstatA&AToollnOraiiKe,C«nn. ADetronpattanmakershapetamold A 62-year-old driU-press operator bi a Bridgeport 


lories. From the tiny machine shops of 
New England to the aerospace hangar 
sheds of the West Coast, American in¬ 
dustry is being squeezed and constricted 
by a Portage of skilled labor. 

In the U.S. today, the face of blue- 
collar skill is aging. Small tool shops can¬ 
not replace craftsmen as they retire. Larg¬ 
er machinery manufacturers cannot find 
willing younger men to train in order to 
expand production and grow. West Coast 
aerospace giants like Boeing and Lock¬ 
heed constantly raid each other’s work 
forces in the hunt for skilled people. At a 
time when one in 13 U.S. workers is un¬ 
employed, jobs by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands in many of the economy's most vital 
sectors are going begging for the lack of 
trained people- 

With; die Britan Atoinistration 


Though the skills squeeze is hitting 
just about every sector of industry, the 
most worrisome shortages are looming in 
the machine-tool trades. Nearly all big 
manufacturing firms employ skilled peo¬ 
ple who work with metal. But, more and 
more, large firms have come to rely on 
specialty firms as subcontractors for their 
metalworking needs. 

In the process, the nation’s 3,500 
machine-tool companies have become the 
tiny base upon wWch all of American in¬ 
dustry now sits like an inverted pyramid. 
The firms range from ^rage-size shops 
with one or two workers to giant man¬ 
ufacturing companies with employees 
numbering in the thousands. L^ge or 
small, the businesses all have one thing 
in common: they make the tools, drills, 
lathes, presses sutd other industrial 
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chines without which no manu&cturer 
can operate. 

Long the world leader in machine- 
tool production, the U .S. has seen its share 
of the world market shrink from 21% in 
1964 to a mere 7% now. More and more 
companies have begun turning to import¬ 
ed machine tools, especially from West 
Germany and Japan. Imports now serve 
fully 25% of the domestic market. “This 
type of situation is not just a problem," 
says Seymour Melman, professor of in¬ 
dustrial engineering at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. “It is an unmitigated disaster." 

Periodic shtrrtages of trained artisans 
are nothing new to the U S. economy. As 
long ago as 1901, employers were warn¬ 
ing that changing immigration patterns 
had begun to bring m more unskilled 
workers from Southern Europe and few¬ 
er from the industrial nations north of the 
Alps, Now, however, the problem is much 
more acute and threatening. Observes 
Machinists Union President William W, 
Winpisinger bluntly "The most highly in¬ 
dustrialized nation on earth is in danger 
of becoming a nation of industrial illit¬ 
erates who do not know how to stop a run¬ 
ning toilet, replace a burned-out fuse or 
identify anything on a car more compli¬ 
cated than the gas-tank cap " 

The skilled labor force is eroding on 


a lack of skilled labor has ballooned Con- 
dec’s order backlog by 37% to $288 mil¬ 
lion. Says Condec Chairman Norman 1. 
Schafler- “It has become virtually impos¬ 
sible to get any tool- and diemakers. In¬ 
dustry has consumed its pool of skills like 
a diminishing oil well." 

Many big manufacturing firms have 
been counting on so-called cad/cam 
systems (computer-aided design and com¬ 
puter-aided manufacturing) to ease the 
skills squeeze. These computer-controlled 
machines do everything from preparing 
a three-dimensional blueprint to selecting 
the proper drill bit to bore a metal part. 
Unfortunately, the nation lacks enough 
skilled workers to bcKist cad/cam output 
to a level anywheie nearly high enough 
to satisfy the surge in demand 

The shortage of skilled workers has 
gradually been building. Even the least 
academically inclined high school grad¬ 
uates now set their sights on college rath¬ 
er than on a technical education Says 
Karl Sjogren. 60. a Finnish immigrant 
who owns a one-man tool-and-die shop 
in Redford Township. Mich.: “My son is 
not interested in this at all. He is an au¬ 
ditor for a big company." 

Ciuidance counsellors themselves are 
often largely unaware of careers in the 
skilled trades The result is a shocking 


lack of knowledge about such basic tasks 
as making metal-stampii^ dies. Says Don 
Fifer, the director of skilled training for 
General Motors; “Incredible as it may 
seem, we get apprenticeship applicants 
who say they want to go into diemaking 
because they are interested in worldng 
with colors.” 

Today there is little status to be found 
in carrying a lunch box to a factory job. 
Technical schools now train more beau¬ 
ticians and fashion designers than ma¬ 
chinists. Notes Walter E. Andrus, vice 
president of Gleason Works in Rochester. 
N Y . “Working in the machine industry 
just does not have that much sex appeal 
to kids in high school." 

It is easy to see why. Standing next 
to a hot, vibrating, metalworking machine 
eight hours a day is demanding and phys¬ 
ically taxing, but it is also boring and often 
dangerous Blue-collar workers are sel¬ 
dom depicted as heroic in popular Amer¬ 
ican culture; indeed, like the television 
characters Archie Bunker and Laverne 
and Shirley, they are frequently ridiculed. 

Yet such jobs require more schooling 
than many white-collar professions. To 
become a journeyman diemaker, an ap¬ 
prentice must complete 8.000 hours, or 
four years, of shop work, practicing on- 
the-job skills for an average of just $4 an 
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two fronts. Young people going to work 
are choosing, or being steered into, white- 
collar jobs outside of factories. At the 
same time, experienced journeymen, 
many of whom learned their trades dur¬ 
ing World War II. are retiring at a rapid 
rate. The U.S. Labor Department esti¬ 
mates that there will be an average of 
31,000 new skilled labor openings for ma¬ 
chinists and machine operators annually 
until 1990. But only 2,300 new workers 
qualify for such jobs each year. 

For some companies the squeeze is al¬ 
ready serious. Condec Corp. of Old 
Greenwich, Conn. (1980 sales: $275 mil¬ 
lion), is a leading supplier of parts for the 
U.S. Army’s 155-mm Howitzer field gun. 
makes components for the cruise missile, 
and is the world’s leading producer of in- 
dotiriai mNiU. Tn the nast eivht mnnthc 


The Nation’s Bhie-Collar Artists 

J ust as the stonecutters who chiseled ornate fa^des for Europe’s ^:andGoth¬ 
ic cathedrals were master craftsmen of the M^dle Ages, tool- and diemakers 
are premier artisans of the industrial era. Instead of ^anite or limestone, their 
medium is hard metal. They create the tools that can cut metal into precise pat¬ 
terns and the dies to mold it into complex shapes. 

The tradition of tool- and diemaking is as old as the industrial age. Many of 
the earliest practitioners were blacksmiths who turned their forging talents to 
toolmaking. In the 18th century, craftsmen ^tbered in the manufacturing hubs 
of England, France, Germany and Sweden to fashion tools that would enable ma¬ 
chines to produce items like clocks and locks. The trade ftourisbed most dramat¬ 
ically in America. In the early 1800s, Eli Whitney helped to pioneer mass pro¬ 
duction, using standardized, interchangeable parts at his Connecticut musket 
factory. By the early 1900s, the tocdmaker’s skills enabled machines to engrave 
the Lord’s Prayer on a sliver of metal less than one-hundredth of an inch wide. 

Today’s artisans can trim metal to within one ten-thousandth of an inch, 
using mechanical cuts more precise than the strc^es of the finest brain sur¬ 
geon. During a grueling four-year apprenticeship in vocational classrooms 


and cm the shop floor, the toolmaker 
absorbs the principles of solid geom¬ 
etry and learns to think in three di¬ 
mensions. He is expected to read lab¬ 
yrinthine blueprints as well as be 
aware of the exact levels of heat and 
pressure that will cause various met¬ 
als to biKkle and break. 

Despite their skills, the status of the 
nation’s 176,000 toolmakers has stead¬ 
ily declined in lha past 30 years, as 
young people have sought out better- 
payii%, less demanding jobs. Next year 
U JS. companies will iuive openings for 
8.600 tod-and-die workers. If the re- 
, c<mt pa^ is any gtdde, training pm- 
grains will graduatg fewer than half ef 
the craftsmen needife . , . 
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hour. In addition, the apprentice must 
also finish 600 hours of course work in a 
vocational school or an in-house training 
program. As skills improve, earnings pull 
ahead. In many shops a full-fledged die- 
maker can make as much as $40,000 year¬ 
ly, with overtime Such jobs in the U.S. 
rank seventh in lifetime earnings, behind 
insurance and real estate salespeople. 

A merican industry must bear much 
of the blame for failing to hire and 
i train enough skilled workers. 
Some big companies have found it easier 
to hire away journeymen from other firms 
rather than develop their own. Other 
firms have simply been shortsighted. Dur¬ 
ing downturns in the auto industry, ap¬ 
prentices have been laid oflF to enable com¬ 
panies to keep their fully trained men at 
work. 

Some companies do operate effective 
in-house training and apprenticeship pro¬ 
grams. but the cost is high. At Jenkins 
Bros, in Bridgeport, Conn., it takes an es¬ 
timated $20,000 and up to four years of on- 
the-job training to develop a journeyman 
machinist Cincinnati Milacron, the na¬ 
tion's largest machine toolmaker (1980 
sales: $816 million), cranks out no more 
than ten journeymen machinists a year 
from its own apprenticeship program. 

The Reagan Administration, which is 
already eliminating existing job-training 
programs like the much maligned Com¬ 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), is not likely to help fill the 
void with yet another federally financed 
jobs effort. Nor does Congress seem dis¬ 
posed to help. Says Indiana Republican 
Dan Quayle. chairman pf a Senate sub¬ 
committee on employment and produc¬ 
tivity: ‘The more that Government gets 
involved in training, the worse the prob¬ 
lem gets.” 

If they want their companies to pros¬ 
per in the 1980s, business leaders are thus 
going to have to devise their own plans 
for filling the empty workbenches of 
American industry. Companies have not 
tried hard enough to educate high school 
students about promising career oppor¬ 
tunities in industry, particularly in the 
skilled blue-collar trades that offer secu¬ 
rity and a good income throughout the 
1980s and beyond. 

One way for business to give its mes¬ 
sage some immediate appeal would be to 
start improving entry-level pay scales for 
apprentices, which are often barely high¬ 
er than the minimum wage. The dungeon¬ 
like gloom of many a shop floor’s work 
environment is also a deterrent to attract¬ 
ing promising new blue-collar talent. 
Most of ail, of course, the nation needs to 
be reminded of the dignity and impor¬ 
tance of skilled blue-collar work itself 
That is the basic message that the U.S. 
business community needs to start ham¬ 
mering home. — ByAhxanthrLTayhrU/. 
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Out of the Red? 


Strong sales revive Chrysler 

W hen (helatest new-car sales figures 
were announced last week, the re¬ 
sults were once again gloomy. For the 
middle ten days of June, sales fell to an an¬ 
nual rate of just 5.2 million, the lowest 
for the period in 23 years. Only one man¬ 
ufacturer showed any increase at all 
Chrysler’s sales rose a resiy 16%. 

Just six months ago. Chrysler seemed 
headed for bankruptcy, with $1.7 billion 
in 1980 losses and no certainty that the 
Reagan Administration would answer the 
company's urgent pleas for $400 million 
in federal loan guarantees. Since then, 
Chrysler's sales have risen 23% over those 


of a year ago, and the plants that make 
the compact K-car are running on over¬ 
time. Now there is growing optimism at 
the company's Highland Park, Mich, 
headquarters that in the three-month pe¬ 
riod ending June 30, Chrysler may break 
even or perhaps show a small profit. If 
so, that would mark the first time since 
December 1978 that Chrysler has been 
in the black. 

Chrysler’s surge toward profitability 
is due mostly to drastic reductions in cor¬ 
porate spending. Already burdened with 
$2.3 billion in debts, the firm has cut $2 
billion from capital-spending plans by 
postponing or canceling new models. In¬ 
stead of developing its own 1986 subcom¬ 
pact. it is cooperating with France's Peu¬ 
geot in the joint design and construction 
of a new model. By closing plants and lay¬ 
ing off workers, Chrysler has also slash^ 
its fixed spending and operating costs by 
another $2 billion. It has closed eight 
plants, laid off 22,000 white-collar work¬ 
ers and put thousands of hourly workers 
on indefinite layoff. 

The overall saving has cut by nearly 
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hides that Chrysler needs to sell this year 
to break even. Moreover, since consumers 
are no longer being bombarded by news 
of the company's embarrassing requests 
for federal assistance. Chrysler dealers are 
beginning to find it easier to convince cus¬ 
tomers that the automaker will be around 
in the future to fix and service the cars it 
sells today. 

Chrysler Chairman Lee lacocca is 
now making a bid to expand the com¬ 
pany’s shrunken dealer base. lacocca. a 
former president of Ford Motor Co., is 
even trying to persuade GM and Ford 
dealers to display Chrysler models along¬ 
side their own. He is gambling that his 
models will outdo the competition and 
that he can eventually take over some 
franchises. One St. Joseph, Mo., dealer 
who has been affiliated with Ford for 24 
years is now outselling Fords with Chrys- 


lers by 3 to 1 off his showroom floor. 

While Chrysler is recovering, the oth¬ 
er automakers are waiting for the volun¬ 
tary restrictions on Japanese imports to 
steer customers their way. GM's older 
models arc languishing, and the company 
has been slow to roll out its new J-cars. 
Deliveries of the front-wheel-drive mod¬ 
els are backed up. in some cases for sev¬ 
eral months. Thus far. Ford's new two- 
seat sports cars, the Ford EXP and 
Mercury LN7. have been a disappoint¬ 
ment. Overall, Ford’s sales are off 4% 
from last year. 

Despite Chrysler's sales boomlet, the 
firm's survival is by no means assured. If 
interest rates remain high, hardly an un¬ 
likely prospect, hard-won sales gains 
could easily begin to erode all over again. 
Moreover, Chrysler’s drastic cuts in 
spending have already crimped its ability 
to compete long term with GM and Ford 
in the development of new products. Com¬ 
pany officials admit that they must contin¬ 
ue to seek a merger with another auto¬ 
maker to stay in business. So far, no 
corporate stntor has been eager to woo a 
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Despite Detroit's worst mid-June period in 23 years, the firm's business jumped 16%. 
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The FAA approves a new system to avoid collisions 


S till as trim and erect as he was in his 
days as a Marine test pilot. J. Lynn 
Helms. 56. the new Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministrator. climbed aboard a little two- 
engine Cessna, throttled down the run¬ 
way at Washington National Airport and 
gave chase to a Boeing 727. He made six 
breathtakingly close passes at the larger 
aircraft, almost as if he were knocking 
MiGs out of the skies over Korea. Last 
week, several days after that aerobatic 
performance. Helms disclosed what he 
had decided as a result of the flight By 
1984. he announced, a new electronic 
warning system would be “absolutely and 
firmly" in operation on U.S aircraft. 

The decision, welcomed by both com¬ 
mercial and private aviation circles, 
capped a controversy over appropriate 
anticollision gear The device that passed 
the old Marine’s personal muster is a bu¬ 
reaucratic mouthful- Threat Alert and 
Collision Avoidance System (TCAS. for 
short). But there is nothing complex about 
Its goal- to avoid disastrous collisions like 
the one that caused the deaths of 144 peo¬ 
ple when a small private plane crashed 
into a commercial jet over San Diego in 
1978 The risk of similar mishaps--25 oc¬ 
curred in 1979 (the latest year tabulated) 
with the loss of 34 lives—could become 
greater in the future. Tixlay there are 
about 220.000 aircraft in the U.S. fleet. In 
the next decade. Heims estimates. 100.000 
more planes will be crisscrossing the once 
spacious U S. skies. 

Largely an outgrowth of work done 
at M.l T s Lincoln Labs m collaboration 
with the TAA and private industry, the 
winning system meets two basic require¬ 


ments. It can be produced in a relatively 
cheap (as little as $2,500) bare-bones ver¬ 
sion suitable for small private aircraft, yet 
it will also be compatible with sophisti¬ 
cated versions (costing $50,000) for larg¬ 
er commercial aircraft In whatever form, 
no assistance is needed from controllers 
or radar stations to determine when 
planes veer dangerously close. 

That protection comes from inquiring 
signals constantly emitted from TCAS- 
equipped planes These radar-like pulses 
in effect create an electronic cocoon or 
bubble extending out in all directions 
from an aircraft for up to 22 nautical 
miles If another plane pierces the bubble, 
its presence is almost instantly noted in 
the cockpit In the cut-rate TCAS-I. an alert 
sounds and lights up In the more complex 
TCAS-tl. a cockpit screen not only displays 
the intruder s position (at 2 o'clock, say), 
distance and altitude but also tells the pi¬ 
lot .whether to dive, climb or just remain 
on course to avoid disaster The action 
taken will automatically be passed on to 
the other plane 

The new system is not foolproof Nei¬ 
ther version will be able to spot a plane 
that does not carry at least a transpon¬ 
der. which indicates a plane's location to 
inquiring signals from the ground or an¬ 
other aircraft. But such planes are already 
forbidden to fly in busy air lanes near ma¬ 
jor cities. Adds Helms "Sure, there is still 
a possibility of a collision, but the prob¬ 
ability will be drastically reduced." Be¬ 
sides. allows the ex-Marine pilot, the only 
way to get lOOfV protection is "to ground 
all planes except one." Presumably, with 
Helms in theccKkpit ■ 
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Plummer and French in A Taste of Honey 


— Theat er 

Game Loser 

A TASTE OF HONEY 
by Shelaf’h Delaney 


I n this drama, life is a prize ring with¬ 
out winners Survival is all The char¬ 
acters hit the canvas, but they never stay 
down for the count. Their heads are blood¬ 
ied. but there is a salty irrepressible humor 
on their lips. In sum. A Taste of Honey 
IS a profile in the beleaguered courage 
of outcasts 

The play was first produced in New 
York in 1960 when British Playwright De¬ 
laney was 21. Then, the play seemed to be¬ 
long to the "kitchen sink” school of regur- 
gitative grievances—today, it celebrates 
spunk This revival, which off-Broadway’s 
Roundabout Theater has transferred in¬ 
tact to Broadway’s Century Theater, is 
taut, vital, moving and funny. An admira¬ 
ble cast threads reality through the nee¬ 
dle's eye of truth. 

The plot might sound sudsy but it has 
a sting unknown to the soaps. Helen (Val¬ 
erie French), a middle-aged lady of slip¬ 
pery virtue, deserts her teen-age daughter 
Jo (Amanda Plummer) to marry a pirat¬ 
ical con man in a Hathaway patch (John 
Carroll) who is visibly her junior, Jo. a 
kind of spitfiery waif gets involved with a 
black sailor (Tom Wright) who ships out 
leaving her pregnant. A good Samaritan 
homosexual (Keith Reddin) moves into 
Jo's dreary unheated flat to care for her 
Sometimes bitter, sometimes buoyant. 
Jo IS valiantly unresigned to the acrid facts 
of her life. She fences with her mother, 
lover, stepfather, friend and fate Plum¬ 
mer invests her with an unfaltering pulse 
beat of humanity that radiates through the 
actress and her fellow players to every 
member of the aud ience. —SyTJ.Kalem 
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Elegant f orkwork: the upper class may not care, but the middle needs reassurance 

-Behavior- 


The P roper Wa y to Eat a ^a?_ 

A new British guide to etiquette aims at reassuring the anxious 


Tobacco Wars 


Is passive smoking harmful? 

T he campaign to ban cigarette smok¬ 
ing in public places received a big 
boost last January when Epidemiologist 
Takeshi Hirayama of Japan’s National 
Cancer Center published the results of a 
14-year study of 265.000 Japanese He 
found that nonsmoking wives of heavy 
smokers had a higher risk of developing 
lung cancer than nonsmoking women 
married to men who did not smoke. 

But now that conclusion is being chal¬ 
lenged by an analysis of lung cancer 
deaths published last month in the Jour¬ 
nal of the National Cancer Institute. Ep¬ 
idemiologist Lawrence Garfinkel of the 
American Cancer Society studied data 
collected over twelve years on 176.739 
nonsmoking women and concluded that 
those wed to smokers did not run a great¬ 
er risk of dying from lung cancer than 
those married to nonsmokers. Garfinkel 
notes, however, that neither his study nor 
Hirayama's provides "definitive informa¬ 
tion" on the effects of passive smoking 
"Classifying nonsmoking women on the 
basis of the smoking habits of their hus¬ 
bands is not an accurate measure of their 
degree of passive smoking,' he says, since 
they may be exposed to varying amounts 
of smoke outside the home. 

For his part, Hirayama notes, "There 
are bound to be discrepancies between Ja¬ 
pan and the U.S. for the clear-cut reason 
that the ways of life are different." For ex¬ 
ample, divorce in the U.S is much more 
common, he says, so researchers should 
consider the smoking habits of ex-hus- 
bands as well as current spouses. Amer¬ 
ican women are also more likely to have 
jobs and work in smoky offices. 

T he Japanese findings were already dis¬ 
puted by the Tobacco Institute, the in¬ 
dustry's lobbying organization. The insti¬ 
tute says that three U S. statisticians who 
were asked to review the report discov¬ 
ered an error in how the data were an¬ 
alyzed and Judged the study's conclusions 
“invalid." But one of the statisticians, Na¬ 
than Mantel of George Washington Um- 
versity, says that while his review raised 
questions about the study, it did not draw 
any firm conclusions, &ys he: ‘The in¬ 
stitute has put words in my mouth." 

The dustup over the Japanese study 
is the latest round in an ongoing debate 
Other studies have indicated that passive 
smoking can exacerbate symptoms tn 
people with allergies and heart disease 
and impair lung functioning in healthy 
adults. Itome research has found that chil¬ 
dren whose parents smoke suffer more 
respiratory-tract illnew. Only one thing 
is certain; where there's tobacco smoke, 
there’s bound to be fire. ■ 


F ive subjects were traditional no-nos at 
English dinner parties: sex, poli¬ 
tics, religion, illness and the servant prob¬ 
lem. Now, according to the first hook of 
etiquette published in Britain in more 
than 50 years, the forbidden list is down 
to two malicious gossip and pom mov¬ 
ies. Anything else can be discussed, even 
in “heated conversation," as long as guests 
have the wit to avoid the four dreadful ice¬ 
breakers (Do you live in London',’ What 
do you do'? Have you any children’’ Have 
you been abroad this year'.’) And if the 
soup is scorching hot, a guest should spit 
it out to save his burning mouth. 

Debrett s Etiquette and Modern Man¬ 
ners is the newest cousin of Debrett’s Peer¬ 
age and Baronetage, the classic guide to 
British bluebloods, which dates back to 
1802. The 400-page manual meanders 
from behavior in the presence of royalty 
(curtsying is no longer necessary—bowing 
from the neck will do) to homey advice on 
how to handle drunks or carve a chicken. 
It is all right now to turn your fork over 
and scoop peas up with the aid of a knife, 
notes the book, but only with elbows tight 
to the sides so the person alongside will 
not be jostled in the legiune roundup. Pep¬ 
per mills and paper napkins are accept¬ 
able at dinner parties, but formal two-by- 
two processions to table are out. 

Debrett is too squeamish to say much 
about sex. and the little counsel that is of¬ 
fered tends to be erratic. Men should rise 
for a woman after work, but not at an of¬ 
fice meeting. A hostess can, in good con¬ 
science, allow an unmarried couple to 
share a bedroom (a stunning advance 
from the Victorian days when etiquette 
guides recommended that even books by 


unmarried male and female writers be 
kept on separate shelves). At large par- 
lies, however, coals should be sexually 
segregated—women’s in the bedroom, 
men's in the hall. 

The etiquette bixik is one sign of staid 
old Debrett’s new friskiness since H.B, 
Brooks-Baker. 47, an American who mar¬ 
ried a European aristocrat, Kxik it over 
in 1976. He pushed the company into the 
black by reaching out to the British mid¬ 
dle class and the American market, pub¬ 
lishing books satirizing the rich and cash¬ 
ing in on the Roots fad by offering to trace 
family trees for Yanks for $330 Debrett's 
Etiquette is directly aimed at the anxious 
middle class in America as well as Brit¬ 
ain Edited by Tennessee-born Elsie 
Burch Donald, 42, who now lives in Eng¬ 
land, it will be published in America next 
month by Viking Press ($25). Says Brooks- 
Baker; "The last thing the upper classes 
really care about is whether something 
goes wrong at a dinner party, but the mid¬ 
dle class is very concerned about things 
like that. We arc giving them what they 
have asked for.” 

Yet the focus shifts so quickly from 
American dating habits to how snuff is 
served in Britain (like port it travels to 
the left around the table) that both mar¬ 
kets ought to be properly mystified, In¬ 
stead of guidance, the text is peppered 
with homilies (“If a neighbour chokes put 
a glass of water within reach ... and do 
not watch”), and even Editor Donald con¬ 
cedes: “What most people will get out of 
the book is reassurance.” Given the touch 
of old time morality that is mixed in, the 
effect is a bit like a diatogtw between An¬ 
thony Trollope and Ann Laiutors. -'.p 




Ruiiolph in a photo ffnish at the National Portrait Gallery 


She had childhood bouts 
of pneumonia and scarlet fe¬ 
ver and was unable to walk 
until she was nine. But Wilma 
Rudolph overcame these obsta¬ 
cles to become the fastest 
woman in the world and win 
three gold medals at the I960 
Olympics, At the opening in 
Washington last week of the 
National Portrait Ciallery's 
new summer show. "Cham¬ 
pions of American Sport," Ru¬ 
dolph. 41. slopped by a pho¬ 
tograph of her Olympic victory 
in the 400-meter relay When 
she is not working on her third 
book (on how to be a suc¬ 
cessful working mother), she 
is heading up the Olympic Ex¬ 
perience Program for young¬ 
sters, and heading off chal¬ 
lenges from the children to 
race, "I absolutely refuse. I 
keep telling them. ‘Once a 
champion retires, she stays 
retired 



No. Richard Nixon is not 
haggling with members of the 
Chinese table tennis team over 
the cover price of the 1972 
book Eye on Nixon, which 
chronicled his China travels 
The former President was sim¬ 
ply recalling how his “Ping 
Pong diplomacy" with a pre¬ 
vious Chinese team nine years 
ago helped reopen relations be¬ 
tween the U.S and China. The 
visiting gang of eight presented 
Nixon with their team ban¬ 
ner He rcspwnded with a gift 
that may result in excess 
baggage charges on their flight 
home- autographed copies of 
the coffee-table tome edited 
by Daughter Julio Eisenhower 
and written by former Nixon 
Spccchwriter WIHIam Satire. 
Observed the ex-President 
of his visitors' abiding in¬ 
terest: “For such a small ball, 
it packed a lot of diplomatic 


power. 




Supermanager Mark Mc- 
Connack, 50, already has a 
locker room full of sports cli¬ 
ents on the order of Tennis 
Ace Bioni Bo«v> 25, Golfer Ar¬ 
nold Palmer, 51, and former 
Heavyweight Champ Mdiam- 
mad All, 39. Now his 
Cleveland-based Interna¬ 
tional Management Group has 
taken on a client of an even 
higher order. Pope John Paul >. 
McCormack is not seeking af 
ter-shave endorsements for the 
Pontiff, but he will try to make 
sure that the British Catholic 
Church will not lose money 
on John Paul IT's visit to Eng' 
land. Scotland and Wales next 
spring. McCormack will take 
a 20% commission on the sale 
of what he describes as "var 
tous piety items such as com¬ 
memorative plates, crystal 
glassware and video cassettes 
highlighting the Pope's visit ’ 


Amanda McKerrow, 17, was 

asleep in her room at the Ros- 
siya Hotel off Red l^uare 
when her coach. Washington 
Ballet Company Founder Mary 
Day, called with the news 
“We've hit the jackpot—it’s 
the gold." The 5-ft. 3-in.. 90 
lb. dancer had tied for top hon 
ors last week in the 16- to 19 
year-old category of the 
quadrennial Moscow Interna 
tional Ballet Competition, the 
first American to be so hon 
ored. "We didn't go for fire 
works. " says Amanda of her 
final-round pas de deux from 
Sleeping Beauty with Partner 
Simon Dow, 25. ‘‘We strove for 
purity." In a rare bow to a 



McKerrow dances to her gold 


Western performer, TASS not 


ed. "Her dancing was marked 
by spirituality, lyricism and 
purity of form " Audiences 


wholeheartedly agreed, giving 
her frequent ovations and be 


sieging her with autograph re¬ 


quests when she left the Bol¬ 
shoi Theater Though the 
victory will most likely result 


tn a flurry of guest-appearance 


offers from around the world, 


McKerrow. a Rockville, Md 
native, has more immediate 
concerns: finishing high schcx)I 
and getting her driver’s license 






On the Record 


Ch»1os Percy, G.O.P. Senator 
from Illinois, explaining why 
his wife had written K.I.S.S on 
a note card before he went on 
the Today show “It means. 
Keep It Short. Stupid. 


Joe "nwismann, Washington 


Redskins quarterback, asked 
why he curtsied slightly when 
greeting Sportscaster Howard 
Cosell: “Curtsy hell' I was try 


ing to kiss his ring.’ 


Robert Morley, 73, actor, on how 


well-to-do Britons not invited 


to the royal wedding will hide 


their shame: “Check Moss 


Brothers. There will be lots of 


folks who will rent morning 
coats, then spend the afternoon 


wandering the fashionable sec 
tions of the city pretending 
they had been invited to the 
wedding.” 
































Sister Elsie Monje with landless Indian squatters in Quinchuqul, Ecuador 

Tho se Beleaguered Maryknollers 

The missionaries draw fire in Latin America and at home 


M iguel d'Eseoto is both a Maryknoll 
priest and Foreign Minister in the 
new radical, reformist government of Nic¬ 
aragua. Pope John Paul II has made it 
bluntly clear that he wants all priests to 
get out of politics. Sk* have the bishops of 
Nicaragua. But D’Eseoto and other col¬ 
leagues refuse, sayuig that they must first 
serve God by serving the people and the 
revolution. D'Eseoto s position has stirred 
concern—and rage—about the Mary- 
knoll order across Latin America. 

In May another Maryknoll father, 
Roy Bourgeois, burst into the news when 
he disappeared in El Salvador, leaving be¬ 
hind a letter that accused the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration of providing military aid to 
a "repressive dictatorship at war with its 
own people." Maryknoll Superior General 
James Noonan rushed from the society’s 
headquarters in Ossining. N.’V , to El Sal¬ 
vador and indicated that the priest was 
the victim of foul play. After all, two 
Maryknoll nuns and two other mission¬ 
aries had been murdered in December (six 
soldiers are currently under provisional 
arrest for the crime). But, to the embar¬ 
rassment of Noonan and the whole Mary¬ 
knoll order, Biiurgeois soon surfaced; he 
had simply gone off to observe the poor 
and the antigovernment guerrillas for a 
while. As a result all the Maryknollers 
have had to leave El Salvador. 

In neighboring Honduras the transi¬ 
tional regime, fearing that missionaries 
will imtwri radicalism, has forbidden any 
new Maryknollers to join the small com¬ 
ponent of priests and nuns already there 
working with the poor 

Last week, in the Philippines, the gov¬ 
ernment of President Ferdinand Marcos 
ordered Maryknoll Father Edward Shel- 
lito the country, claiming that he 
i»riii<wiWinnlv frtmpniivl nOliliiral imresl blit 


had portrayed Jesus Christ as a rebel 

The Maryknollers have also come un¬ 
der attack closer to home, Neo-Conser- 
vative Catholic Michael Novak has ac¬ 
cused the society of "promoting Christian 
Marxism—uncritically, naively, grandly, 
extensively ’’ Columnists Patrick Buchan¬ 
an, William F Buckley Jr. and Father 
Andrew Greeley have picked up the cry. 

Founded in 1911 as the Catholic For¬ 
eign Mission Society of America, the 
Maryknollers have regularly worked with 
the poor and have regularly drawn crit¬ 
icism and harassment from Latin Amer¬ 
ican landowners and governments. But 
the range and power of the present at¬ 
tack IS unprecedented It also reflects the 
fact that the Catholic Church, once a see- 
no-evil friend of oppressive regimes and 
the wealthy elite, has been siding more 
and more with the poor for the past 15 
years or so Missionaries, the Maryknoll¬ 
ers and Jesuits in panicular, sometimes 


become the most radical and best-trained 
organizers. Declares Richard Ouellette, a 
Maryknoll missionary in Brazil “We’ve 
turned tradition on its head. It used to be 
God’s will to accept the suffering. Now 
it’s God’s will to denounce suffering." 

M aryknoll priests train for seven years, 
with fieldwork overseas or in the 
prisons or skid rows of the U.S. The chal¬ 
lenge attracts only a handful nowadays 
(only three men will be ordained this 
year), but the Maryknoll Society remains 
the biggest U.S. Catholic foreign mission, 
with 765 priests. 109 brothers and 68 lay 
missioners. The separate order of Mary¬ 
knoll Sisters has 975 nuns. 

Most Maryknoll priests and nuns still 
work alongside peasants in the fields, 
teach the basics of nutrition and child 
care, build schools and houses, dispense 
medical care or develop cottage industries 
and cooperative farms But starling with 
a 1966 policy statement, the society also 
began emphasuing the need for change 
in social systems and the rallying of op¬ 
pressed groups to demand their civil and 
economic rights. One priest explains the 
shift “The church is no longer only in¬ 
volved in giving the campesmos plows and 
UKils. but in making them conscious of 
their situation ’’ 

That consciousness-raising also ex¬ 
tends to the U.S. Maryknoll's home-front 
fund raiser. Father Robert Carleton, says 
the society’s biggest task of all is to “help 
the traditional Catholic Church in the 
U.S understand the new social gospel of 
the world church." 

The radical image dates from 1968 
when a group of Maryknoll priests and 
nuns sided with leftist guerrillas who were 
hoping to bring down the government of 
Guatemala. T wo of them then got married 
and, as Thomas and Marjorie Melville, 
wrote a book called Guatemala. The Pol¬ 
itics of Land Ownership The incident is 
still well remembered in Central Ameri¬ 
ca. Rightly or wrongly, the Maryknollers 
have acquired such a name for activism 



Superior CwraUamwWoonan, toft with «ld> It 

"It used to be God s will to acceot suffering. Now it‘i God’o will to demmmce it.“ . < 






that when a gun-toting Irish priest named 
Donald McKenna joined the current 
group of leftist guerrillas in Guatemala, 
some reporters automatically referred to 
him as a Maryknoll Father, which he was 
not. The American consul general in £1 
Salvador, Patricia Lasbury, received 
death threats as a former Maryknoll nun. 
She once was a nun. but in another order. 

While the few political activists at¬ 
tract headlines, other Maryknollers have 
continued to labor quietly with Latin 
America's poor. Among them. 

► Bill Wo(xls. a Texan who arrived in 
Guatemala and quickly decided to open 
up unused northern jungle land for In¬ 
dians. who were running out of farming 
space in the highlands Despite feverish 
opposition and regular threats on his life 
from landowners in the area, by the 1970s 
Woods had managed to relocate 1,000 
families Then, three years ago, the 
priest's small plane expired in mid-air 
Missionaries are convinced 
Woods was murdered 

► William Boteler of Balti¬ 
more. who went to Bolivia a 
do/.en years ago. feels that 
continual incidents of police 
torture and murder are an 
outgrowth of distorted family 
values "You have people 
whef don't possess values of 
responsibility and respect for 
others." he says "The threat 
the military government sees 
IS that we are raising the con¬ 
sciousness of the people, that 
the people have a right to a Nicaragua’s 
voice and vote in their own 

destiny" During the Bolivian dictator¬ 
ship's current reign of terror, a number of 
priests have been beaten up or jailed, and 
others have fled Troops demolished the 
Maryknoll radio station and printing 
press in Riberalla 

► Laura Glynn of Hartford, Conn , and 
Elsie Monje of Guayaquil. Ecuador, who 
organize destitute peasants in Ecuador 
and. as a result, endure constant denunci¬ 
ations as "Communist agitators." Based in 
Quito, the nuns advise labot and peasant 
organizxirs and students Just now they are 
obtaining medical aid for several hundred 
Andean Indians squatting on unused hil¬ 
ly farm land. More than 30 have been 
wounded by gunshots in repeated skir¬ 
mishes with police and thugs hired by 
landowners, but local hospitals refuse to 
treat them. 

The majority of Maryknollers in the 
field are probably political moderates 
whose idealism appears to come straight 
from American civics textbooks. But the 
simplest American notions about political 
conscience and human rights are revo¬ 
lutionary when expressed in most Latin 
American countries Sister Rose Mary 
McCormack, who directs the society’s 
nuns in Peru, insists that Maryknollers 
arc not Marxists, but adds: "They are in 
the same trench with us. fighting the same 
enemies. It breaks your heart when you 
see how poor the very poor of Peru can 
be,” ^unesrinr Ganesral Nnomin notiHi that 




while “Marxism has very little influence" 
on Maryknoll life, it is a handy label that 
opponents have found useful to discredit 
missionaries who are "asking for change 
in the basic structures of society " 

Though the point is well taken. Mary- 
knoll’s reputation is complicated by the 
existence of Orbis Books, a religious pub¬ 
lishing house the society established in 
1971. Orbis has become a leading outlet 
for radical social thinking from Third 
World theologians. After Peru’s Father 
Gustavo Gutierrez produced his influen¬ 
tial A Theology of Liberation in 1971, 
Orbis issued the English-language edition. 
Gutierrez’s most recent essay for Orbis 
blesses the class struggle and condemns 
"imperialist" corporations and “reform¬ 
ist” strategies of stx;ial change that fore¬ 
stall the revolution 

Conservative Catholics saw red last 
year when AIwrAwo//magazine, edited by 
D’Escoto before he joined the Nicaraguan 
revolution, lauded Cuba for 
"advances in a brief span 
of 20 years I which I are 
^ unparalleled in Latin Amer¬ 
ica " The magazine’s publish¬ 
er. father Darryl Hunt, like 
the ill-starred Father Bour¬ 
geois, has shed all nonparti¬ 
sanship on the touchy issue 
of El Salvador. He charges 
that "the U.S continues to 
support a clique of rightist 
murderers ” 

In the field and after 
A hours, moderate Maryknoll- 
D’Escoto ers grumble alx)ut a handful 
of extreme activists and the 
political line that sometimes emanates 
from headquarters Says one veteran in 
Central America "These guys come in 
and want to change 400 years of mistakes 
overnight. You're lucky if you can make 
changes here in 80 years " The last word 
about salvation and social justice may go, 
however, to Father Peter Halligan. a for¬ 
mer ixiliceman now working in Lima 
"We know stark poverty is the devil’s best 
ally." — By llichcirdN.OsHing. Reported by 
James Wilde/Ossining and James WiH- 
werth/ Guatemala City 

Tang Goes _ 

China ousts a bishop 

B ishop Dominic Tang was the pivotal 
man in the Vailean’s hopes for a dip- 
lo.Tiatic bridgehead in Communist China 
The government not only freed him from 
prison last year but recognized him as 
head of the Canton diocese. Tang later 
went to Rome, and Pope John Paul II 
named him pcimanent Archbishop of 
Canton. But Archbishop Tang had bare¬ 
ly reached Hong Kong before Peking 
stripped him of office. China Daily com¬ 
plained that in receiving a papal ap¬ 
pointment, Tang had violated the in¬ 
dependence and dignity of the auton¬ 
omous Chinese church. Now he is only 
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Sun Myimg IMoon and Wife Hak Ja Han 

Ec lipsed M oon? 

He could face deportation 

S un Myung Moon. 61. thecrypto-mes- 
siah of the Unification Church, has 
been keeping a low profile lately at his 25- 
acre estate overlooking the Hudson River 
north of New York City But even in se¬ 
clusion he IS one of the most publicized 
and pilloried religious figures in the U.S. 
His church was slapped with a $1 6 mil¬ 
lion judgment last March after losing a 
lilicl case filed against the Daily Mail in 
Britain New York's highest court just up¬ 
held a decision to deny academic accred¬ 
itation to the Unification Church's theo¬ 
logical seminary in Barrytown. N Y. 
There are also assorted tax disputes Last 
week .XBC News reported that Moon may 
be fating anoiher formidable problem 
According to ABC. tbe U S Immigration 
and Naturalization Service was about to 
sue to have Moon deported 

The Unification Church promptly 
threatened Attc with a S50 million libel 
suit, and cited an immigration official 
who denied that any prcxtccdings against 
Moon were in the works Then it in¬ 
deed developed that an investigation ts 
being conducted that could ultimately 
result in Mtxtn's dcixirtation. not for his 
sect's manipulation of thousttnds of young 
devotees, but on a technicality involving 
the resident status of his wife. Hak Ja 
Han Mtxtn Allegedly. Mrs. Moon was 
granted permanent resident alien status 
in the U S on the basis of falsified cre¬ 
dentials on her application. If the charge 
IS proved, she could be deported And if 
Hak Ja Han is deported. Moon would 
eventually lose the permanent resident 
status that was granted him in 1973 be¬ 
cause he was married to her Both re¬ 
main citizens of South Korea The ac¬ 
tual deportation prexess. if it occurs at 
all. could take years. But the pnxeedings 

tna.V Kant/irtn in o ijSufMUkAUo 







Milestones 


DffiO. Alfred Frankenetolii, 74, lively, iras¬ 
cible music and art critic for the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle for more than 30 years, 
who frequently championed local talent 
at the expense of internationally known 
performers and who, in 1939, published 
for the first time the sketches by Russian 
Artist Victor Hartmann, which inspired 
Musst)rgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition; 
of a heart attack; in San Francisco. 

DIED. Lola Lane, 75. one of the three Lane 
sisters (the others: Rosemary and Priscil¬ 
la) who became leading ladies in Holly¬ 
wood during the 1930s and ’40s and who, 
while maintaining separate careers, ap¬ 
peared with another actress in Four 
Dauyhiers (1938). Four Wives (1939) and 
Four Mothers (1941); in Santa Barbara. 


"Under the new standards for air purity, we will in future apply the Watt-Gorsuch 
test. If you can 'tfeel any lumps in it. it's OK. " 


Environment 


The C l ash Brewing o ver Clean 

Plans to ease antipollution laws create a miasma of complaint 


D uring his campaign for the White 
House, Ronald Reagan described 
certain provisions of the Clean Air Act 
of 1970 as an albatross around the neck 
of U.S. industry and an impediment Ur 
economic growth. He cheerfully pledged 
to ease the regulation of private industry. 
Now the President seems about to keep 
that campaign promise—and set the stage 
for a full-scale environmental battle. 

A set of the Administration’s pro¬ 
posed amendments to the Clean Air Act 
has just been leaked by California 
Representative Henry Waxman. Among 
changes urged by the Government: 

Less Enforcement. The proposals would 
reduce the Federal Government’s role, 
giving individual states much greater free¬ 
dom to decide not only how, but wheth¬ 
er, to clean up polluted air The law now 
requires the Environmental Protection 
Agency to intervene if states fail to come 
up with satisfactory plans for cleaning up 
their air, the proposed changes would 
make EPA action discretionary. 

Lower Standards. The Administration’s 
draft does not propose changing primary 
air quality standards, which protect 
health. But it would eliminate "secon¬ 
dary” standards designed to protect 
American agriculture from environmen¬ 
tal damage. The draft amendments would 
also eliminate the requirement that new 
industrial polluters offset emissions by re¬ 
ducing pollution from other sources. Au¬ 
tomobile emission standards would be 
droDD^ to^jMlow the levels already at- 


Reduced Penalties. Polluters would no 
longer be required to use state-of-the-art 
technology to achieve the lowest possible 
emission rates. States would no longer face 
federal sanctions for failure to submit 
approvable antipollution programs to 
the EPA 

Business and industry, which had 
been pushing hard for major revisions 
of the Clean Air Act, are lining up in 
favor of the Administration’s amend¬ 
ments "Right in line with the things 
we asked for,’’ said Mark Griffiths, 
the associate director for environmental 
matters of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

But environmentalists are outraged. 
According to the National Clean Air Co¬ 
alition, the amendments would “legalize 
air pollution rather than control it.” 

Congressmen, including some who 
said they would go along with some “fine 
tuning” of the Clean Air Act. are upset 
too. Waxman called the proposals "noth¬ 
ing less than a blueprint for the destruc¬ 
tion of our clean air laws.” The public is 
likely to agree; a Harris survey indicated 
that more than 80'.f of Americans oppose 
any weakening of the Clean Air Act. 

Their opposition could prove effec¬ 
tive. The premature release of the text of 
the Administration’s proposals has given 
environmentalists a chance to marshal 
their forces for the fight. A preoccupation 
with budget politics could prevent the 
President from getting his own troops to¬ 
gether. As a result a completed bill may 
not get through Congress this year. Untfi 
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DIED. Itadore ("Kid Cann”) Blumenfeld, 80, 

colorful Minneapolis hoodlum and inter¬ 
national Prohibition bootlegger whose ca¬ 
reer was marked by acquittals—for such 
crimes as kidnaping, murder and fraud 
—before he was convicted in 1960 on 
charges of white slavery and m 1961 of 
jury tampering and sentenced to seven 
years in prison, in New York City. 
Though he was Jewish, Blumenfeld do¬ 
nated 1091 of his estimated $10 million 
fortune to churches as well as synagogues. 
"I believe in playing all the angles,” he ex¬ 
plained “Tm superstitious ” 

DIED. Harold Linder, 80. former Wall Street 
banker and Ambassador to Canada who 
served as the head of the U S. Export- 
Import Bank from 1961 to ’68, aggres¬ 
sively expanding the bank's operations to 
include the financing of American com¬ 
panies and banks and the underwriting 
of U.S arms sales to foreign nations, in 
New York City 

DIED. Paul Butler, 89. Chicago industrialist 
and founder of Butler Aviation, one of 
the nation’s largest general aviation com¬ 
panies; of injuries received when he was 
struck by a car near his home; in Oak 
Brook. HI. Butler, an expert pilot, found¬ 
ed Butler Aviation in 1946 to provide fuel 
and service for private aircraft in airports 
across the country An avid sportsman, 
he once maintained 3,000 acres in Oak 
Brook, comprising an airstrip, riding sta¬ 
bles, a golf course and 13 polo fields. 

DIED. Edward Ball, 93. for 46 years the 
shrewd, autocratic chief trustee of the $2 
billion Alfred 1. du Pont Trust, one of the 
nation’s largest financial empires; of com¬ 
plications from an abdominal aneurysm; 
in New Orleans. A school dropout at 13. 
Ball was working as a salesman on the 
West Coast when Alfred du Pont, having 
married Ball’s sister in 1921. hired him 
to run a Du Pont-owned tomato-canning 
plant. After Du Pont’s death in 1935, Ball 
took over the management of his estate, 
enlarging it to include the St. Joe Paper 
Co., two railroads and vast rqgl estatq 
tmtdinM in Florida and Genrala. 1 < lil 







Essay 


Looking Straight at the Bomb 


c 


By convention there is color, by convention sweetness, by con¬ 
vention bitterness, but in reality there are atoms and space. 

—Democritus 

M eedless of Zeus. Prometheus gave the secret of fire to mor¬ 
tals. and was punished by being bound to a cliff in the 
wastes of Scythia. There an eagle fed on his liver, which, once 
consumed, grew back, only to be devoured again. A harsh re¬ 
sponse, considering that Prometheus only sought to give man a 
little mastery over nature But 2teus was no'orious for over¬ 
reacting. Who knows what punishment he would have devised 
for the modern enlightened nations that, in the interest of mas¬ 
tery over nature, have handed out nuclear power 
with such deliberate generosity these past few 
years'^ Or was Prometheus only Step One? May¬ 
be Zeus has been withholding the final punish¬ 
ment all this while, waiting patiently for the day 
when that gift of fire, housed in the nuclear seed, 
might bloom like golden poppies above the cities 
of the world. 

Such visions have blinked back to the public 
mindfin recent weeks, since Israel buried Iraq's 
nuclear reactor and defended its action on the 
ground of "Never again ’’ It referred to the Ho¬ 
locaust, which is Israel's frame of reference gen¬ 
erally—the ghost of annihilation that shapes 
much of its foreign policy, temperament and at¬ 
titude toward its neighbors Two weeks ago. the 
Holocaust's survivors convened in Israel to keep 
the memory awake, in some cases to search for 
friends and relatives from whom they were torn 
away in places like Belsen, Auschwitz and the 
other stains on history's map. That was some 40 
years ago, but to look at the survivors now. wan¬ 
dering and em bracing in the open space of the me¬ 
morial Yad va-Shem. the Hokxiaust could have 
happened yesterday. Thus inadvertently the point 
is made' Israel has already witnessed the end of 
the world. When it attacks an mcubative Ho¬ 
locaust, It does so because it has seen a future 
that has worked too well. Now its clarity forces 
clarity on everyone else: Shall we envision a fu¬ 
ture of pre-emptive wars or of nuclear wars? 

The question is hardly startling. Israel may represent the 
only people who have actually viewed the Apocalypse, but on 
Aug. 6, 1945, the rest of the world saw something that might 
pass for the Apocalypse until the right thing comes along. Hi¬ 
roshima occurred, after all. No one dreamed Harry Truman's 
Promethean explanation; "It is a harnessing of the basic power 
of the universe. The force from which the sun draws its power 
has been loosed against those who brought war." At that time 
the bomb was thought of solely as a weapon. Some hold the 
dark theory that the U.S. used it against Japan in order to in¬ 
timidate the Soviets, but clearly its central mission was to win 
and end a tyar. After that, however, the bomb became an in¬ 
strument of policy rather than deed—a great cocked fist that 
would show off its power in tests from time to time, but oth¬ 
erwise remain immobile and silent, looming ever larger in the 
world’s imagination. In a sense, the world’s imagination be¬ 
came its accomplice. For 36 years the mere thought of the bomb 
has shaped and troubled international diplomacy, the charac¬ 
ter of nations and everybody’s nightmares. 

Wtot the world is deali^ with, then, is not a problem of ma- 
chhMW, bdt'Of the mind. And the mind has had a very odd re¬ 



Atomlc test, Bikini Atoll 


lationship with the bomb from the moment it conceived it. See¬ 
ing what man had wrought, the people involved in the 
Manhattan Project almost immediately be^n to use language in 
order to deny what they saw, calling the Hiroshima bomb Little 
Boy. and sending a coded message to report the first successful 
test at Alamogordo that read, "Babies satisfactorily born’’—as if 
to urge innocence on evil. After Hiroshima, the historical fact 
could not be expunged: still one could avoid looking at the weap¬ 
on directly. Only its inventors never seemed to shrink from their 
creation. The day of the Alamogordo explosion, J. Robert Op- 
penheimer stared out at the New Mexico flats and recalled a 
Hindu text: 

If the radiance of a thousand suns 
IVere to hurst at once into the sky. 

That would he like the splendor 
Of the Mighty One. 

I am become Death 
The shatterer of worlds. 

T his refusal to face the bomb squarely might 
help explaui why the attempts to control nu¬ 
clear proliferation have been so ineffectual. On 
the one hand, the world has seen more than 30 
major good-faith efforts at containing prolifera¬ 
tion—a dogged series of pacts, treaties and confer¬ 
ences, extending from three months after Hiroshi¬ 
ma through the establishment of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in 1957. the Trea¬ 
ty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) in 1968, and the International Fuel Cycle 
Evaluation, the barely pronounceable infce, in 
1977, that undertook the apparently futile task of 
dispersing the power without the danger. There 
now exist, theoretically, treaties keeping the peace 
on every continent, including Antarctica, and on 
the moon and the ocean floor. Yet these measures 
have failed either because the pacts have not been 
signed by all the nuclear nations, or because their 
terms were weak or limited, or because scattered 
throughout the nonproliferation efforts are test 
explosions of atomic and hydrogen bombs that 
give the chronology the sound of an anvil chorus. 
At present, six nations definitely have the bomb, two probably 
have it, and by the end of the 1980s the prize will be within reach 
of some 40 other countries, not including roving mad-dog nations 
like the Red Brigades, which are panting to steal one readymade. 
For these gifts and expectations they may thank the current nu¬ 
clear nations, some of which have been dispensing nuclear equip¬ 
ment as if there were no tomorrow. 

Essentially, the efforts at nonproliferation have failed simply 
because the desire to see them succeed has not been as strong as 
national self-interest, or a sense of national sovereignty. But there 
seems to be a less prosaic impulse at work here as well France, to 
its shame, has simply play^ Lady Bountiful with a profit mo¬ 
tive. But Canada, which has refrained from building a bomb of 
its own, nevertheless gave India the wherewithal to do so. West 
Germany, the site of roaring antinuclear demonstrations, has 
been busy sending the power to Brazil. The U.S. finds customers 
for its technology practically everywhere. It is as if the world, for 
whatever reasons, has felt subconsciously obliged to give equal 
opportunity to life and death, to make room for the best and 
worst of chain rcactkms. At last: Blake's "fearful symmetry” 
brought up to date. This is carelessness, buLnot literally. Rather 




it seems the action of people who while formally taking the bomb 
with deadly seriousness have, in fact, averted their gaze from it, 
convincing themselves that as a mere diplomatic instrument the 
thing is not quite real. 

As a result the world seems to have created not only a se¬ 
ries of political diversions but an entire culture of diversion as 
well, one based on the chimerical principle that if you refuse 
to look squarely at a monster, it will likewise refuse to look at 
you. From one viewpoint it may be argued that the world has 
done nothing but look squarely at monsters since 1945: the lit¬ 
erature of violence and madness, the blaring assertions of Pop 
^ and rock music; the brutal candor, and the explicitness of 
it all (explicit murder, explicit sex); the facing of the monster 
of oneself and even of science, as the world embraces the 
source of its discomfiture. Yet it also may be argued that these 
confrontations are insincere, that in their false decisiveness 
they represent an avoidance of the real terrors of the world. If 
so. it is hard to tell whether what is being avoided is the bomb 
specifically or some analogous destructive mass like modern bu¬ 
reaucracies or city life. Either way. the 
air is full of a fear too large to grasp 

T hus people turn to particularities 
that they can deal with, and at the 
same time accelerate their lives in order 
to get everything in before the fall. The 
fall itself is rarely contemplated, but it 
may be faced indirectly through science 
fiction, which has come into its own 
since 1945 and now provides the only 
moral literature of our times In science 
fiction all unthinkables may be met and 
realized' the zombies that cannot be 
killed, the vacant metropolis, the visitors 
from other planets who warn us against 
our own destruction and, worst of all. the 
idea of living while not living, of losing 
one's humanity to an invasion of the 
[body snatchers. 

These images of holocausts past and 
future are terrible things, so in terms of 
normal revulsion it makes sense not to 
face them head on There are those who 
never wish to hear about the Holocaust 
again, contending that it was too horri¬ 
ble even for language. Then there is the 
matter of avoiding guilt—Why suffer it? 

—the guilt of not being among the vic¬ 
tims in Hiroshima, and the guilt of iden- A survivor searches for her loved ones 
tifying with the victors as well, the 
knowledge that the destroyers of the world never came from any 
planet but our own. Better to hold all that destructiveness at one 
remove. The U.S. keeps a plane in the air with the capacity to 
trigger the missile system if ground controls are destroyed 11 calls 
the aircraft Looking Glass. And the power of the nation's weap¬ 
onry is disguised in initials (MX) or mythology (Titan), where 
even the Titan Prometheus must be having second thoughts 
Meanwhile, on another front entirely, national leaders have 
sprung up who seem incapable of second thoughts. Rather than 
divert their gaze from the silent toy within their reach, they muse 
and wonder what the thing might actually accomplish. These 
bombs have lain shelved for quite a while now. and a test is only 
a test, after all. Nor is such madness confined to the certifiable. 

Even the meekest citizen knows moments wherein he dreams of 
Armageddon. Whence otherwise could come such colliding 
terms as “population explosion" and “baby boom" but the amaz¬ 
ing bicameral mind? It is a two-pole world, all right. It spins be¬ 
tween those who refuse to see the bomb and those who can al¬ 
most taste it When suddenly a noise enlpts in Baghdad, both 
heads turn, one envisaging a burst of glory and the other trying to 
decide where one crawls from here. 

There seem to be but three ways to go. One is the road al- 


miwrfv tinmir to mend and strenathen existing tntematKMMi^ j anothersiuQiiW(to;y. 


political and technological agreements. It would seem sensible 
to call for an immediate review of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, had not the last review taken place less than a year ago. 
accomplishing essentially nothing. No final declaration was 
agreed upon. Still, yet another review of the NPT might work if it 
included an agreement among some of the nations that supply 
nuclear materials to cool their avarice and adopt binding com¬ 
mercial practices. If those that did not sign the NPT were exclud¬ 
ed from a tight nuclear market, they might enroll after aU. Of 
course, they might become dangerously isolated too. Nonethe¬ 
less. a review is certainly worth a try. 

Then there is a second way to proceed, which only involves 
the two giants who started it all, who now bestride a world whose 
lusts for power they both have teased and prodded for three long 
decades. The Soviet Union has been more cautious than 
the U.S. in handing out nuclear equipment, but has caused plen¬ 
ty of mischief by whipping up those who seek that equipment. 
Both the Soviets and Americans have continued to sell arms pro¬ 
miscuously; not one week after Iraq, the U.S. decided to bestow 
K«zuoAKi^ $2 billion worth of arms on Pakistan, 
from which the U.S cut off supplies in 
1979 because of its nuclear stirrings. 
(There is a fascinating theory abroad 
that a superabundance of conventional 
weapons quashes an appetite for nucle¬ 
ar weapons; it is not based in human na¬ 
ture.) Both the Soviets and Americans 
have continued to pile up their own ar¬ 
senals, each trying to get ahead of the 
other permanently, which is impossible, 
and thus enticing newcomer nations to 
build up their armaments as well. And 
who are these nations? They are the 
unstable, the zealous, the military- 
controlled. the lunatic-led They do not 
share the U.S.-Soviet diplomatic history. 
If the Americans and the Soviets were to 
cry “Enough!" then at least we might be 
spared the sight of Colonel Gaddafi grin¬ 
ning before a bouquet of microphones, 
about to make an important announce¬ 
ment on behalf of Libya, salt il faltered; 
let us have SALT 111. 

Yet even if these things were to hap¬ 
pen, how long would it be before individ¬ 
ual fears overlook the collective, and still 
another agreement were broken? To 
avoid that, there would have to be a third 
loved ones way taken simultaneously, one that ad¬ 

dressed the mind that brought us to the 
place we are. It is time to see the bomb as a real weapon again, 
and not an amorphous threat or a political lever. It is time to look 
straight at its drab snout and recall quite clearly what it once did 
and still can do. A new book of drawings by Hiroshima's survi¬ 
vors IS called Unforgettable Fire. It is lime to remember the fire. 
Whatever considerable use the bomb once served as a diplomat¬ 
ic instrument is passing very quickly now, at a speed directly pro¬ 
portional to the hope of stemming proliferation. But there is still 
the hope of stemming madness by invoking reality. 

Of course, this all sounds extravagantly naive. Unfortunate¬ 
ly. most proposed solutions to this problem sound naive, the so¬ 
phisticated answers being either to take up arms or to give up 
entirely. Yet as of now no one is even talking; neither the So^ 
viets, Americans, Israelis nor Arabs. Generals glower, missiles 
are rolled into place, and the silence in the world is like the 
bomb's own—thus proving that people have achieved no mas¬ 
ter over nature that their stupidity has not neutralized. The 
mind made the bomb, the mind denied it, and the mind can 
stop it cold. If that should sound impossible, consider how im¬ 
possible nuclear fission must have seemed at the start, or how im¬ 
possible the Holocaust, or how impossible to the children of 
Hiroshima that Aug. 6,1945, would turn out to be Bnytlun| but 
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Summer Reading 


Tantalizing tales to beguile vacation hours 


NOBLE HOUSE 
by James Clavell 
Delacorte; 1.206 pages; $19.95 

W eighing in at almost four pounds, 
James Clavell’s Noble House is lit¬ 
erally the summer’s big book, an alter¬ 
native challenge for those who keep vow¬ 
ing to read War and Peace. Tolstoy, after 
all, spent his words on some 15 years of 
European history; Clavell covers a mere 
ten days in bygone Hong Kong. Sample 
chapter heading: “11:58 p.m." 

Few contemporary writers can match 
Clavell’s sense of place, a talent that 
evoked feudal Japan m ShOgun. Here 
he recalls the febrile life of the Crown 
Colony in August 1963. If the countless 
ayeeyahs make the book occasionally 
sound like Terry and the Pirates, there 
is much to ayeeyah about: murder, kid¬ 
naping, smuggling, a fire on a floating 
I restaurant, a typhoon and a disastrous 
mudslide that helps sort out the con¬ 
voluted plot. 

The central story locks two great 
financial houses, Struan & Co. (the "No- 
I ble House”) and Rothwell-Gomt, in a 
mortal struggle. Throughout, playing off 
the rivals, are an American entrepreneur 
and his 26-year-old female partner, an ex¬ 
ecutive sweet who seems a bit anachro¬ 
nistic for 1963. For readers who tire of 
bank runs and stock manipulations, the 
author weaves in an elaborate «py story 
thatiniHir.T the riti tjfcJBBB. Britain’s 


MI-6 and the spy networks of both Chi¬ 
nas. The sex is rather decorous, but for 
sports buffs, there are rousing horse races. 
And the roiling cast of characters includes 
people like Four Finger Wu and Good- 
weather Poon. Ayeeyah. 

OUTSIDE OVER THERE ' 

by Maurice Sendak 

Harper & Row; unpaginated; $12.95 

I n 350 words, Maurice Sendak manages 
to evoke a mythic land peopled by the 
familiar (a mother and two daughters) 
and the wholly exotic (goblins and dream- 
scai«s), where natural law, like the read¬ 
er, is held in suspense. The time is the 
past indefinite; costumes indicate the 19th 
century, but there are references to the 
1930s, and at one time Mozart can be seen 
working at a hammerklavier. Ida, the old¬ 
est girl, is given charge of her baby sister. 
When she grows inattentive, faceless crea¬ 
tures steal in and exchange the child for 
a simulacrum made of ice. Frantic, Ida 
climbs backward out her window and into 
the sky, tumbling through worlds of ar¬ 
bors and harbors, moonlight and lamp¬ 
light, irrevocable loss and paradise re¬ 
gained. In the end the villainous goblins 
are revealed as babies, but in the author’s 
view this makes them no less terrifying: 
What could be more incessant and de¬ 
manding than an infant? At each turn, 
Sendak provides illustrations that refer to 
—and bear comoarison with—the putti 


of Raphael, Da Vinci’s Virgin of the Rocks 
and the entire school of German Roman¬ 
ticism. The sprung rhythms of the text 
and the richly allusive paintings do not 
make Outside Over There inappropriate 
for children. Even the very young can ap¬ 
preciate the work on its outer level. But 
only adults can wholly understand a work 
that has been merchandized as juvenilia 
and is, instead, the most unusual novel of 
the season. 


LICENSE RENEWED 
by John Gardner 
Marek:285 pages; $9.95 

T he dark hair is minutely flecked with 
gray these days. Martinis and Balkan 
Sobranies are pretty much out; Perrier 
and filter tips are in. The Mark II Conti¬ 
nental Bentley has been replaced by a 
more fuel-efficient supercar, a Saab 900 
Turbo. Otherwise, since the last adventure 
appeared in print 16 years ago, he seems 
unchanged. 'The icy eyes and reflexes re¬ 
main as quick as a cobra’s; the jawline is 
taut, and the ability to attract supple and 
delectable females remains as potent as 
before. And while the Service has under¬ 
gone reforms and shakeups as sanguinary 
as any that have afflicted the CIA, James 
Bond still covertly retains the Double-0 
prefix, the license to kill in the line of duty. 

As literature’s most celebrated spy 
(more than 91 million copies in 36 lan- 
auaaesl. Her Majesty’s superagem cont^j^ 


ULOSTWATIOW FOR TIME BY FRED MARCELLINO 





ues to do what he 
knows best: intrigue 
and seduction. Bond 
redivivus has been en¬ 
trusted to John Gard¬ 
ner, a British writer 
who knows his way 
around military hard¬ 
ware, neo-villainy and 
a plot whose absur¬ 
dity even Ian Fleming John Gardner 
might admire. Bond’s 
adversary this time is Anton Murik, nu¬ 
clear physicist, megamillionaire and 
major loon. Convinced that all nuclear 
power plants are hazardous, Murik wants 
to replace them with a design of his own. 
If the world complies, fine. If not, he will 
cause a worldwide China Syndrome. In 
classic style, Gardner piles picaresque on 
bizarre Neanderthal henchmen, a medi¬ 
eval castle equipped with radar, cars that 
repel attackers with clouds of tear gas. 
Some of Bond’s more ingenious widgets 
have been prepared by a newcomer to the 
Service’s Q Branch- Ann Reilly, referred 
to by her colleagues as O'ute. Bond fans 
can be assured of two things: 007 will be 
back, only slightly more gray-flecked. 
And so will Ann Reilly, only O uter 


DIARY OF A YANKEE-IIATER 
by Boh Marshall 

fVatts: 212 pages: $7.95, paperbound 

THE MAN WHO BROUGHT THE 
DODGERS BACK TO BROOKLYN 
by David Ritz 

Simon & Schuster: 288 pages. $12.95 

T he strike may have emptied major 
league ballparks, but two of the sum¬ 
mer’s most diverting hooks offer ideal 
lineups for the stadium of the mind. In Di¬ 
ary of a Yankee-Hater. Bob Marshall, a 
Time Inc associate counsel, recalls the 
I New Yorkers’quirky, disappointing 1980 
season. He hurls a brushback at Reggie 
Jackson (“playing rightfield like he 
thought it would bite him”), reminisces 
happily about ’Yankee crushers like 
George Brett's winning homer in the play¬ 
offs, and dissects the 
various feuds between 
Owner George Stein- 
brenner and his play¬ 
ers, Steinbrenner and 
his managers, Stein- 
breimer and the world. 
Marshall’s inside 
pitches include a look 
at the locker room (the 
story of the first woman 
David Rib reporter admitted to 

the inner sanctum is 
worth the price of admission), some bright 
anecdotes about slumps and spitters, and 
enough negative gossip to make the Yan¬ 
kees, as always, the team America loves to 
hate. 

The Man Who Brought the Dodgers 
Back to Brooklyn is a far more affection¬ 
ate look at a team that might have been 
bom of a fever dream, but was as actual 
--a^djjizarre as its home town. The Dods- 


ers were so real, says Novelist David Ritz, 
that they should be hauled back from the 
lotus land of Los Angeles to the grit of 
their now defunct stadium, Ebbets Field. 

In the land of the adult fairy tale, 
where almost anything can occur, he does 
indeed return the Bums to New York. But 
not without a few obstacles, including a 
sanctimonious baseball commissioner, a 
girl who throws like Sandy Koufax and 
the demolition of a housing project to 
make way for the old stadium, resurrect¬ 
ed brick by brick. When installed, the 
once and future team manages to win the 
pennant. But not the World Series. Ritz 
is a skilled and witty novelist, but he re¬ 
alizes that even in fantasy some dreams 
remain impossible. 

THE SHOOTING PARTY 
by Isabel Colegate 
Viking; 195 pages: $11.95 

T he scene is an 8,000-aere estate in Ox¬ 
fordshire Some very upper-class Eng¬ 
lish have assembled to enjoy the hospi¬ 
tality of their host. Sir Randolph Nettle- 
by, and three days of partying and shoot¬ 
ing in the crisp fall weather. The month 
is October and the year is 1913. A novel 
set in this place and 
time automatically cre¬ 
ates a reserve of ready¬ 
made poignancy: the 
insular, comfortable 
people of the period 
had no idea what the 
guns of August 1914 
would bring. But Au¬ 
thor Isabel Colegate 
does not exploit this 
sentiment. The coming Isabel Colegate 
Great War is, natural¬ 
ly, a fact of which her characters are un¬ 
aware, and so, except for a few vague anx¬ 
ieties, they cannot think of it. They have 
other concerns Sir Randolph worries 
whether the beaters will be able to flush a 
sufficient number of pheasants. One of his 
grandsons wanders about, trying to find a 
lost pet duck. Some of the ladies continue 
or inaugurate amorous intrigues. The two 
best marksmen at the shooting party fall 
into an intense, ungentlemanly competi¬ 
tion over who will bag the most birds 
Colegate handles her large cast of 
guests, servants and outsiders so that ev¬ 
eryone seems singular, from the lord of 
the manor to the local poacher. When 
these sharply etched characters gather in 
the field for a hunt, they seem to inhabit 
a fine old photograph, illuminated from 
behind by an approaching flame. 

TURNAROUND ——— 

by Don Carpenter 

Simon & Schuster; 253 pages; $13.95 

T urnaround proves that it is a lot cheap¬ 
er to write a Hollywood novel than 
to make a Hollywood film. For one thing. 
Author Don Carpenter, 50, gets Paul 
Newman to make two cameo appearanc¬ 
es without paying him a dime. The other, 
1 fictitious actnrs.also come fr^. Jerrv Jtex- 








ford is an aspiring young screenwriter 
who supports himself by doing editing jobs 
at a trade journal called Pet Care Hotline. 
One of his scripts catches the attention of 
Rick Heidelberg, a Wunderkind director- 
producer desperately looking for a proper¬ 
ty that will match his 
first, and only, success. 

Heidelberg must deal 
with a formidable stu¬ 
dio head named Alex¬ 
ander Hellstrom, who 
is beginning to wonder 
if all of his wealth and 
power truly means 
anything. 

Some variant of 
this story has been told, Don Carpenter 
filmed and staged 
many times: Making and Losing It in Tin¬ 
seltown. Carpenter does not try to extend 
this formula, but neither does he take it se¬ 
riously. The plot is chiefly an excuse for 
the author to insert some of the inside in¬ 
formation about Hollywood that he 
picked up over the twelve years he worked 
there. He shows how deals are made, who 
gets the money and how easily a film proj¬ 
ect can go into turnaround, i.e., fall apart 
Luckily. Carpenter’s breezy, irreverent 
story hangs together. 


ELLIS ISLAND & OTHER STORIES 
by Mark Helprin 
Delacorte; 196 pages; $10.95 

M ark Helprin has the knack of cre¬ 
ating exquisite tensions without dis¬ 
turbing the surface of his stories. And he 
understands the fabulist’s task: “Perhaps 
things are most beautiful when they are 
not quite real; when you look upon a scene 
as an outsider, and come to possess it in 
its entirety and forever: when you live the 
present with the lucidity and feeling of 
memory; when, for want of connection, 
the world deepens and becomes art." 

This insight concludes Tamar, the sto¬ 
ry of a man who is late for a dinner party 
and made to sit with the children, one of 
whom is a beauty on the brink of wom¬ 
anhood. Exquisite tension, indeed. Else¬ 
where, a man numbed by tragedy climbs 
out of himself by scaling an Alp. The pur¬ 
pose: to recapture his 
humanity “in a cruci¬ 
ble of high drama ” 
Humanity sinks in 
Letters from the “Sa¬ 
mantha, " in which the 
captain of a British 
sailing vessel rescues a 
reddish ape from the 
Indian Ocean but 
throws it back when 
Marit Helprin the sad, manlike crea¬ 
ture disrupts ship’s 
business. The captain insists that the ape 
had no meaning and his fate no moral sig¬ 
nificance. The reader should have no trou¬ 
ble getting the author’s drift: when the 
freight must be moved, the strange and 
ram arafllwaveexnendahle. 


Books 


Ellis Island, the long title story, is an 
inspired amusement about the immigrant 
experience. Helprin's America is full of 
useful surprises, rewards and opportuni¬ 
ties to change identities as easily as one 
changes socks The protagonist, a prom¬ 
ising and eager young writer from East¬ 
ern Europe, ricochets toward his dream 
of happiness. The scenes, expansive and 
fantastic, create an air of giddy expec¬ 
tancy. One would not have been surprised 
to find Paul Bunyan chased by Marc Cha¬ 
gall with a can of spray paint. 


LOITERING WITH INTENT 
by Muriel Spark 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan 
217 pages: $12.95 

tfi|^ear Miss Spark. How do you do 
l^it?” wrote Evelyn Waugh to Mu¬ 
riel Spark in 1960, after delighting in three 
of her early novels. 

Today, 13 clever and elegant novels 
later, the question still stands Ijoitering 
With Intent may be as close to an answer 
as Spark intends to give. Her heroine, 
Fleur Talbot, is an 
English writer not un¬ 
like herself starting out 
in a London bed-sitter 
three decades ago She 
takes a job as secretary 
to a dotty group calling 
itself the Autobio¬ 
graphical Association, 
and quickly progresses 
from helping the mem¬ 
bers with grammar to 
embellishing and in¬ 
venting the very lives they are recounting. 

All this is sketched lightly and crisp¬ 
ly. But when the leader of the association 
appropriates the manuscript of Fleur's 
just completed novel in order to use its plot 
as a blueprint for manipulating the desti¬ 
nies of his hapless sect. Spark performs 
her characteristic sleight of hand. Her 
brisk little comedy turns out to hinge on 
mysteries of good and evil, reality and 
imagination. The feat may be done no bet¬ 
ter here than in half a dozen of her earlier 
novels, but it is quite enough to bear out 
Fleur’s assertion that “everything hap¬ 
pens to an artist: time is always redeemed, 
nothing is lost and wonders never cease.” 

IN SHErLY’S LEG . 

by Sara Vogan 
Knopf: 248 pages; $10.95 

F irst novelists sometimes focus their 
fiction at the wrong screen. That mis¬ 
placed emphasis is Sara Vogan’s only 
problem when she takes women’s libera¬ 
tion to Big Sky country in this amusing, 
well-tuned novel. Shelly’s Leg is a small¬ 
town Montana tavern, named for its long- 
dead founder, a one-legged beauty notori¬ 
ous for excessive dancing and drinking. 
Now the main patrons are Margaret, a di¬ 
vorced mother of two entering her 30s, 
and her best inend. Rita, a voluptuous In¬ 


dian. They vie for the 
love of Woody, a drift¬ 
ing steel-guitar player 
who has aU the verve of 
a Silly Putty peace 
symbol. The feminist 
polemics are predict¬ 
able, but around this 
Mr. Right triangle. Vo¬ 
gan provides a varied 
and hilarious suppon- Sara Vogan 
ing cast 

Sullivan, the fiftyish, leathery propri¬ 
etor, oversees the brawls and betrayals 
with range-war morality. To Shelly’s pho¬ 
tograph over the jukebox, he recounts 
their bygone love affair in captivating so¬ 
liloquies. interrupted by slugs of Scotch 
and Maalox. He also coaches the bar's 
women’s fastpitch softball team, including 
Rita and Margaret, Shirley, a Vegas pros¬ 
titute who refuses to slide tecause her cus¬ 
tomers would not like bruises, and a rau¬ 
cous bench of ranch women and factory 
hands. Their epic drinking and scatalog- 
ical vocabulary on and off the field do 
more for sexual equality than any dia¬ 
tribes delivered by the central antagonists. 
When her creations are playing ball in¬ 
stead of bawling (about one-third of the 
time). Vogan never fails to connect And 
for a rookie. .333 is not bad. 

REMEMBRANCE OF~THINGS PAST 

by Marcel Proust 

Random House: three volumes: $75 

44|Por a long time I used to go to bed 
r early," So begins one of the cen¬ 
tury’s most formidable novels For a long 
time the beginning was about as far as 
many readers cared to go The seven vol¬ 
umes of Remembrance of Things Past 
seemed endless, the characters and recol¬ 
lections of ftn desiecle France too complex 
to unravel. “Maybe next summer," was 
the standard attitude. The excuse no long¬ 
er applies. In this new set, the episodes are 
combined in three volumes, fresh transla¬ 
tions and emendations added by Proust 
Scholar Terence Kilmartin. Even to the 
casual reader. Remembrance no longer 
seems a vast undisciplined structure; its 
architecture is as planned as Paris’ and its 
cast no more arbitrary than the one in life 
itself. 

With the rearrangement of the novel 
has come a reappraisal of its author. The 
neurasthenic in the cork-lined room is re¬ 
vealed as a mercilessly acute social ob¬ 
server, the wan dilettante as a tough- 
minded shaper of mod¬ 
em sensibility, who 
used nostalgia as a 
weapon and proved 
that time itself could be 
overborne by memory 
and art. If you can 
bring only three vol¬ 
umes on vacation—one 
witty, one profound, 
one tra^c—this is the 
work to take, ■ Mancel Proust. 
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Letters 


Cost of Arms 

To the Editors: 

After reading the cover story "How 
to Spend a Trillion” [July 27J, one can 
hardly avoid a feeling of disquiet, con¬ 
sidering the accounts of manpower short¬ 
ages, equipment failures, indecision about 
the sorts of weapons that may be need¬ 
ed in the future, and the inability of in¬ 
dustry to fulfill the military’s needs. At 
least we now have an Administration 
that is ready to address the problem 
realistically, 

Warren E. Upton 
Munhall. Pa. 

Sophisticated weaponry aside, the 
most potent weapon in our nation’s ar¬ 
senal could well be the one designed to 
see that we get the most for our trillion- 
"Cap the Knife.” 

Jack Pope 
San Francisco 




Congratulations on an excellent cov¬ 
er story on defense It focused on the 
real issues and portrayed the decisions as 
the complicated matters of policy that 
they are. rather than simply budgetary 
questions. 

Gary Hart 
U.S. Senator, Colorado 
Washington, D.C. 

1 strongly support military expendi¬ 
tures that are necessary for conventional 
weapons as well as for upgrading our 
inferior officers and enlisted cadres. 
But I am against generals who want to 
spend astronomical funds on hardware, 
like the MX missile system, which our 
troops can’t even be trusted to use 
properly. 

William D Cramer 
Burns, Ore. 

Even the firmest believer in the 
balance-of-power theory would most like¬ 
ly wonder if peace could perhaps be 
more easily attained by channeling all 
of the energy required to formulate such 


a complex plan to spend $1.5 trillion 
toward arms control rather than arms 
proliferation. 

John M. Sherman 
Floyd, Va. 

1 commend you for your article “An 
Army of Self-Helpers on NATO’s Front 
Line” lJuly 27|. I have visited the facil¬ 
ities in Germany and am appalled by the 
potir conditions our soldiers must endure. 
As a result of hearings on the quality of 
military life, the Appropriations Military 
Construction Subcommittee has recom¬ 
mended a billion-dollar NATO construc¬ 
tion program for next year. 

The deteriorated condition of our fa¬ 
cilities in Europe is inconsistent with our 
commitments there It is time to accept 
our responsibilities to American service¬ 
men and servicewomen overseas by pro¬ 
viding decent, even attractive, working 
and living conditions. 

Ralph Regula, U.S. Representative 
16th District, Ohto 
Washington, D C 


McCloskey’s Stand 

At last a courageous Congressman. 
Paul McCloskey. has drawn attention to 
the overbearing pro-lsrael lobby in this 
country in "Questioning the Israeli Lob¬ 
by" (July 271 The merest protest always 
draws unfair cries of anti-&mitism Let’s 
restructure our priorities to put American 
interests ahead of the concerns of this or 
that pressure group 

Sarah Montoya 
Monterey Park, Calif 

Let’s be done with this nonsense about 
"the Jewish community in America ’’ 
There isn’t any. American Jews are as di¬ 
vided—probably more so—about every¬ 
thing. including politics and religion, as 
any other alleged group. Congressman 
McCloskey might be instructed to learn 
that there are Jews in this country who 
are anti-Israel. 

Donald t. Ftne 
New York City 

Congressman McCloskey is unfair in 
his assertions about the influence of the Is¬ 
raeli lobby Is the Israeli lobby any more 
powerful than the N.R.A. on gun control 
or the A.M.A on national health insur¬ 
ance? I find it disconcerting that McClos¬ 
key is questioning the influence of Jew¬ 
ish citizens rather than the validity of their 
cause. 

David B. Miller 

Alexandria, Ya. 


Superdiqier Condos 

Your article ’’For $11 Mil, Xanadu 
with a Rolls” lJuly 271 may stir the envy 
of some readers. But it will also stimulate 
many more to ask; Is this kind of luxury 
desirable in a nation that cannot afford 
to provide Social Security, food stamps. 


decent housing and education for millions 
of its people? 

Alfred £. Davidson 
Paris 


DeafliofaTwfai 

All of the letters lJuly 20] regarding 
"Death of a Twin” opposed that mar¬ 
velous operation. Not one expressed sym¬ 
pathy for the mother who chose to abort 
the twin with Down’s syndrome. It is 
easy to be pious, idealistic or shocked at 
the solution to someone elsc’s problem. 
But what is so wonderful about know¬ 
ingly bringing a retarded child into the 
world’’ It is a blessing to the child not 
to do so. 

R.G. Clark 
Burlingame, Calif 

As a registered nurse, 1 have seen too 
many Down’s syndrome children undergo 
painful and traumatic surgery for serious 
congenital heart defects. The incidence of 
chronic leukemia in these youngsters is 
far greater than that in normal children, 
and they arc also always mentally retard¬ 
ed, often severely. I applaud the courage 
of the mother who chose to let her healthy 
son walk alone. 

Barbara S, Ventura 
Tuckahoe, N, Y. 


Treating the Curse 

Thank you for your article "Coping 
with Eve’s Curse” [July 27]. I’ve suffered 
for ten years with menstrual pain. Iron¬ 
ically. some of the most unsympathetic re¬ 
sponses I've heard have been from other 
women—from the high school nurse who 
offered me a peppermint, to the nurse at 
the hospital emergency room who told me 
that I’d just have to wait until I had my 
first baby She advised that then maybe 
the pain would subside. Simple accep¬ 
tance of our complaints does help the 
mind, but it doesn’t ease the pain 

Jane C. Wright 
Charleston, S.C 


Ode to Henry’s Wives 

In your article on the Church of Eng¬ 
land’s new divorce policy lJuly 20], you 
mentioned the marital career of Henry 
VITI and footnoted the fates of his six 
wives. To keep their stories straight, we 
Americans might try remembering a 
rhyme taught to British schoolchildren: 

Divorced, beheaded, died. 

Divorced, beheaded, .survived. 

You’re on your own. however, when it 
comes to their names. Perhaps "Kate, 
Anne, Jane; Anne, two Kates again’”' 

Mark R. Horowitz 
Chicago 
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You are 
not to blame if 
a man becomes 
a refugee. 

You are^ 
if he continues 
to be one. 



UNHCR IK the Oflflcc of the United 
Nitioni High Commiuioner for Rehigeet 
Our ]ob le to c<wirdin«te the world¬ 
wide volunUfT effbm to tolve retugce 
probicmft 

lo give die nghit of nun hick to 
rehigect. The nght to worit, to educioon 
Freedom of religion Identity papen 
1>ivel dacumenci Legil protection 


You G»n show your sotidinty with 
people in need by aupporung the vuiunury 
rei^ee orgintutions m your country 
They don't isk vour help to suppon 
refugees forever and ever 
They need your help to make refugees 
self-supporting 

Living I usehil, peaceful and happy life 
somewhere m the world Just as you do 


Unitatf Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T his week’s cover story on Italy, notes Time’s Rome bureau 
chief Wilton Wynn, was a true team operation. While 
Wynn, a 15-year veteran of the Italian beat, reported on the 
country's political situation 
and social mood. Corre¬ 
spondent Barry Kalb re- 
roed in on terrorism, which 
has become a fast-learned 
specialty since he was trans- ' • 
ferred from covering East- ‘ 
em Europe last January. At 
the same time, Walter Gall¬ 
ing brought 17 years of 
experience as a financial 
journalist in Italy to hear 
on the bustling “submerged 
economy." Logan Bentley 
delved into the creative 
mysteries of the design busi- Romans GMUng, Kalb, ToraMo, Wynn; 
ness, and Simonetta Toral- 

do orchestrated photo coverage all over the country. 

The story, says Wynn, should answer a question often asked 
of Rome residents: “How can you live in a country with all 
that violence, Communism and crisis?” Says he: “It’s simple 
Lor all its problems. Italy remains U buon paese. the good coun¬ 
try. It is a land of quality, whether in coffee, in cooking, in crafts- 


VITTORIANO RASTEbil 


manship or in creativity. It takes so little effort to love it all.” 
Wynn recalls visiting Naples shortly after the devastating earth¬ 
quake last year; he found business as usual, women and chil¬ 
dren hard at work making gloves and scarves in their homes. 
“Italy has enough diversity to be perpetually fascinating,” he 
says. Kalb agrees. “To my mind, there is no country in Europe 

to match it. Others may be 
its equal in natural scenery, 
history, climate, cuisine and 
the warmth of people, but 
none puts them all together 
like Italy.” 

The country, says Gall¬ 
ing, is full of surprises: 
“Nothing is ever quite what 
I j seems.” Oscar Chiang, 

* » who researched the story, 

concurs: “I think the Ital- 
> lans are genuises in adap- 
ll; f tation.” Time Associate Ed- 
Wh ^ f itor Spencer Davidson, who 

New Yorker Davidson wrote the cover, suggests, 

tongue in cheek, that “some 
things—the food—are superb; others—the traffic jams—are 
horrendous. As a New Yorker, I think Italy is a nice place to 
visit, but I wouldn’t want to live there ” 
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Cover: Governments 
come and go and the 
economy is in trouble, 
but Italians hold on to 
the good life, bypass¬ 
ing official rules and 
regulations Some re¬ 
form must come, how¬ 
ever. or the good life 
will not survive the 
century. See WORLD. 

S 

World: New strikes 
and street protests 
over focxi shortages 
threaten Poland’s pre¬ 
carious peace. ► Be¬ 
hind bars with the 
I.R.A. hunger strik¬ 
ers: stunning spirit 
and sacrifice. ► Paris 
loosens its grip on lo¬ 
cal government. 



48 

Economy & Business 

The high cost of mort¬ 
gage money depresses 
theU .S housing mar¬ 
ket, but the 1980s may 
see an upturn. ► De¬ 
velopers pay a record 
sum for a Hong Kong 
building. ► Du Pont 
buys Conoco in cli¬ 
max of a bitter battle , 

57 

Mcffldno: When they 
came into wide use in 
the 1940s, antibiotics 
were seen as miracle 
drugs. But decades of 
overuse have blunted 
their formidable bac¬ 
teria kill rate: doctors 
warn that soon 90‘7r of 
all infections may be 
antibiotic-resistant. 


Coven Illustration by Guy Billout. 
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United States: Presi¬ 
dent Reagan throws 
the book at the na- 
tiohs air controllers, 
whoflyoffinarage 
and launch an illegal 
strike over issues of 
pay and job stress. 
Some people and busi¬ 
nesses are hurt, but 
most just wing it. 



52 

Science: On the 36th 
anniversary of an ep¬ 
ochal event, the first 
wartime use of the 
atomic bomb, a com¬ 
prehensive Japanese 
study detailing the 
horror that befell Hi¬ 
roshima and Nagasa¬ 
ki delivers a telling 
antinuclear message. 
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"We Have Come to Win” 


POLAND 


So vowed Solidarity s Walesa last week as the food crisis worsened 


A it built up slowly, purposefully, the 
demonstration threatened to be¬ 
come the violent clash that Po- 
1 land had been dreading—and 
miraculously avoiding—through a precar¬ 
ious year of labor unrest and political 
change. About 100 trucks, buses and tax¬ 
is wound their way through downtown 
Warsaw early last week. The vehicles in 
the convoy were draped with red and 
white national flags and banners pro¬ 
claiming A HUNGRY NATION CAN EAT ITS 
BOSSES and give us bread. Then, sud¬ 
denly. traffic policemen halted the lead 
drivers as they approached the Commu¬ 
nist Party’s gray stone headquarters on 
Jerozolimskie Avenue. 

Refusing to take an alternate route, 
the defiant drivers left their vehicles in 
the street. About three dozen police re¬ 
inforcements and several antiriot trucks 
arrived to cordon off the forbidden zone. 
The resulting traffic jam blocked one of 
the capital’s busiest intersections and set 
the scene for a two-day standoff that 


turned into the largMt political rally since 
the country’s unprec^ented liberaliza¬ 
tion process began last summer. 

It came at an ominous time. The long- 
awaited party congress had ended with¬ 
out drafting a plan for economic recov¬ 
ery. Strikes were erupting across the 
country in response to the government’s 
decision last month to raise food prices 
by over 300% and cut meat rations by 
20%. The Soviet press was rumbling again 
about the dangerous unrest in Poland. 
And Party Boss Stanislaw Kania was re¬ 
ported to be packing his bags for a pos¬ 
sible meeting with Leonid Brezhnev at the 
Soviet President’s Crimean resort. At 
week’s end, the government declared it 
would not pay workers who had struck, 
and the trade union Solidarity called for 
a temporary halt to the protests until its 
leaders could assess the situation. 

When the standoff began in down¬ 
town Warsaw, anger started to surge in 
the crowd. Shouted one militant through 
a loudspeaker: ‘We face the threat of 


bloodshed on the streets.” But then, 
as thousands of workers, housewives, 
students and children gathered te 
cheer on the demonstrators, the scene 
changed unpredictably and took on a 
camival-like atmosphere, resembling a 
California “happening” of the 1960s more 
than a dangerous political confrontation 
in one of the Communist world’s mRjor 
capitals. 

Supporters brought flowers, bread and 
drinks to the drivers, some of whom took 
off their shirts to bask in the August sun. 
Organizers from the Solidarity labor 
union handed out leaflets, and comedians 
entertained the growing crowd. Using a 
sound system borrowed from a jazz club. 
Solidarity leaders turned a flatbed truck 
into an impromptu stage, from which they 
denounced the government’s failure to 
remedy the food situation. 

The crowd held its ground for 50 hours 
until, as planned, a two-hour strike staged 
by hundreds of thousands of people closed 
virtually every office and workshop in the 










Signs of protost: rosos and a leaflot grace a windshield; Walesa exhorts the crowd; demonstrators wave flowers from a bus window 


city, with the exception of essential ser¬ 
vices. Before the trucks and buses finally 
dispersed to the roar of blaring horns and 
sirens, Solidarity Spokesman Janusz 
Onyszkiewicz issued a final taunt to the 
government: “Those who are afraid of 
their nation should stay locked up and 
not disturb us any more.” 

Although the demonstration in the 
streets of Warsaw ended peacefully, Po¬ 
land lurched more deeply into trouble last 
week. Strikes protesting food shortages 
took place in at least half a dozen cities. 
Potentially the most damaging action 
came on Friday, when about 1 million 
workers put down their tools for four 
hour$ in SileSia, the nation's industrial and 
coal-mining heartland. These protests 


and tmlon and gnvemment leaders were digging in 



may have vented some public anger, but 
they have also fed a climate of distrust 
and disorder that makes economic recov¬ 
ery more diflScult and leads the Soviets to 
hint darkly about intervening. 

Breaking a long silence on Poland’s 
economic crisis, the Soviet party daily 
Pravda complained that “the extremists 
who have entrenched themselves in Sol¬ 
idarity are pushing the country into an 
abyss," More ominously, the Soviet news 
agency TASS quoted an article from a Pol¬ 
ish army newspaper warning that “those 
who believe there will be no struggle for 
socialism make a great mistake.” Mean¬ 
while, a large Soviet armada, gathered in 
the Baltic to carry out amphibious exer¬ 
cises in the vicinity of Poland—a stark re¬ 
minder of Moscow’s potential for military 
intervention. 

As Polish authorities struggled to con¬ 
vince a skeptical public that they were 
not holding back "secret" food supplies, 
Premier Wojciech Jaruzelski appointed a 
special “anticrisis" task force to run the 
sputtering economy This Cabinet-level 
committee will have complete authority 
—on paper, at least—over production, 
supply and distribution of both domestic 
consumer goods and exports. In addition, 
it will control the allocation of raw ma¬ 
terials, energy, investments and labor 

But this latest attempt to impose or¬ 
der on Poland’s chaotic economy was met 
with skepticism by Solidarity leaders. 
Tired of what it considers official foot 
dragging. Solidarity has produced its own 
set of demands for setting the economy 
straight. Among them: union participa¬ 
tion in overseeing the food supply, the res¬ 
toration of meat rations to their previous 
levels, and a government pledge to secure 
full public approval for any pnee hikes. 

Seeking to contain the volatile situ¬ 
ation. Deputy Premier Mieezyslaw Ra- 
kowski met twice with Solidarity officials. 
But the talks broke down at week’s end, 
with the government accusing Solidarity 
of “an unprecedented show of arrogance" 
and vowing it would not “succumb to a 
dictatorship.” In fact, the government, 
saddled with a S27 billion foreign debt, 
had little ground left to give, and the 
unioit’s conciliatory approach seemed to 


be yielding to a growing militancy. “We 
have come to win," boasted Solidarity’s 
Lech Walesa He later added. “We are 
masters of the situation and will be for a 
long time yet." 

Such truculent language, coming from 
a moderate like Walesa, was serious ev¬ 
idence of how bad the situation had be¬ 
come. Not since the first days after World 
War 11. in fact, had the Polish people 
faced such hardships in their daily lives. 
While no one was starving, Poles had be¬ 
come prisoners of the maddening regimen 
of queues, ration coupons and empty 
shelves. “1 couldn’t hnd any products es¬ 
sential for a normal life." complained a 
woman from Opole, one of thousands of 
Poles who have emigrated to Western Eu¬ 
rope for economic reasons during the past 
few months. “It is not just food. We had 
only a pound of detergent for three 
months." 


I n an effort to ease the crisis, the French 
government last week announced 
plans to send 322.000 tons of food sup¬ 
plies. Premier Pierre Mauroy said that 
France would put "pressure" on the al¬ 
lies to provide Poland with an additional 
$500 million in emergency aid. 

But no amount of outside assistance 
will help Poland overcome its present dif¬ 
ficulties without decisive action from the 
government in Warsaw It has temporized 
for nearly a year, agreeing to practically 
all the reforms that Solidarity has de¬ 
manded without actually putting many of 
them into practice. What is called for now 
is no less than a complete overhaul of the 
country’s economic structure. And that, 
as a Solidarity declaration pointed out last 
week, requires “essential changes in the 
centralized bureaucratic system.” 

Factions within the top leadership 
of both the government and Solidarity 
were urging each side to take tougher ac¬ 
tion against the other last week. Poland s 
food crisis—along with the demonstra¬ 
tions, the strikes and the threat of violence ^ 
—did not disappear when the final driv^^, 
er climbed into the cab of his truy 
in the center of Warsaw and pujjp , 
away. — ByThoma$A.Sam j 

RtporttlbylSehardHomik/Bonn ^ 
















ISRAEL 

Saved by the Moral Minority _ 

Helped by the tiny religious parties. Begin forms a government 


e did it.” boasted Israel's Prime 
wW Minister Menachem Begin as he 
lifted a glass of wine in celebration What 
he had finally accomplished, after three 
weeks of effort, was the completion of a 
new coalition government, composed of 
48 members of his Likud bloc and 13 
members of three small religious parties 
The new government thus had a bare ma¬ 
jority of 61 in Israel’s 120-member parlia¬ 
ment. Begin naturally tned to put the best 
possible face on his government's pros¬ 
pects. claiming that the precariousness of 
its position would serve to strengthen dis¬ 
cipline withtn the ruling coalition The 
real danger was that the government 


would prove to be too unsteady to grapple 
with the grave challenges Israel faces. 

Israel is beset by devastating econom¬ 
ic. political and military problems. Infla¬ 
tion is running at 120%. emigration still 
exceeds immigration. The country recent¬ 
ly endured a fusillade of criticism over its 
bombing of civilian areas in Lebanon. Its 
leadership is deeply tom over how to come 
to terms with Israel's Arab neighbiirs Yet 
these crucial matters scarcely figured in 
the negotiations between Begin and his 
partners the National Religious Party, 
with six members of the Knesset; the ul¬ 
traconservative Agudat Israel, with four, 
and the newly organi^ed TAMl, with three. 
Last week the coalition released an agree¬ 
ment, a sort of party platform, contain¬ 
ing 83 clauses Most were concessions that 
the religious parties had extracted from 
Begin in return for their support 

For example, despite the economy’s 
problems, the coalition pledged to enforce 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath by 


port workers in the city of Haifa, where 
tourist-filled cruise ships often arrive on 
Saturdays, by employees of other govem- 
ment-run companies; and even by the na¬ 
tional airline El Al, whose employees 
promptly threatened to strike if the pl^ge 
should be carried out. In addition, the co¬ 
alition promised wage hikes for rabbis and 
increased aid for students in religious 
schools. More than that, it offered mil¬ 
itary exemptions to “newly observant” 
Jews who want to study Orthodox the¬ 
ology—an astonishing gesture in a nation 
where military service is of such historic 
and continuing importance 

In still another concession to the Agu¬ 


dat Israel, the coalition promised to 
amend the country's famous Law of Re¬ 
turn. which specifies that any Jew is au¬ 
tomatically eligible for Israeli citi/.enship. 
If the Agudat Israel has its way. the law 
would apply only to Jews who have been 
converted according to Orthodox law. Al¬ 
though few people would be affected, the 
change amounts to an attack on the va¬ 
lidity of Reform and Conservative Juda¬ 
ism. As such, it would inevitably antag¬ 
onize many Jews in the U S and 
elsewhere. Said Rabbi David Lei her, pres¬ 
ident of the University of Judaism in Los 
Angeles "We believe in religious plural¬ 
ism. We object to having a monolithic 
standard imposed on the Jews ’ 

In the end, the religious parlies, which 
received about 10% of the vote in the June 
elections, got five of the 22 portfolios in 
the new Cabinet But Begin’s most im¬ 
portant appointment was his selection of 
General Ariel Sharon as his new Defense 
Minister. Sharon, who served as Agricul¬ 


ture Minister in the last government and 
was a zealous builder of new Jewi^ set¬ 
tlements in the occupied territories, has 
wanted the defense post ever since ,Ezer 
Weizman resigned last year. Instead, Be¬ 
gin kept the portfolio himself, quipping 
that if the aggressive Sharon were to be¬ 
come Defense Minister, he might “sur¬ 
round the Prime Minister’s office with 
tanks.” This time Begin relented. | 

Because it is so shaky, Begin’s new 
government is expected to be even nrare 
ineffectual than the last. In one of his first 
declarations after forming a government. 
Begin called for an “undelayed resump¬ 
tion” of the Camp David process. This 
would include talks with Egypt, as urged 
last week by President Anwar Sadat, that 
are aimed at granting the Palestinians au¬ 
tonomy. But most U.S. and Arab officials 
doubt that Begin would risk toppling his 
government by trying to work out such 
an agreement. Surveying Begin’s govern¬ 
ment. a senior official in the U S. State De¬ 
partment noted the lack of moderates and 
said; “This is the most hawkish Israeli 
Cabinet in recent memory.” 

D iscussing other foreign affairs. Begin 
last week said that he would recom¬ 
mend accepting any Reagan Administra¬ 
tion proposal for a written alliance be¬ 
tween the U.S. and Israel Begin also 
called on the Soviet Union to resume dip¬ 
lomatic ties with Israel, but added that 
such an agreement would depend upon 
Moscow's allowing Jews in the Soviet 
Union to emigrate if they so desire 

Begin's government won its first vole 
of confidence in the Knesset last week, 
but already the frictions were beginning 
to appear. Housing Minister David Levy, 
a popular figure in the Likud, said that 
he would refuse to join the new Cabinet 
He was angry because the new post of 
Minister of immigrant Absorption had 
been pried from his control and given to 
somebody else as a political prize. Begin 
wooed him back by giving him the ad¬ 
ditional title of Deputy Prime Minister. 

In the meantime, the man who had 
become Minister of Immigrant Absorp¬ 
tion. Aharon Abuhatzeira. was facing 
charges of theft, fraud and violation of 
public trust, allegedly committed while he 
served as mayor of Ramie, near Tel Aviv, 
in the 1970s. Any of these relatively mi¬ 
nor political difficulties within Begin’s 
fragile coalition could be sufficient, in the 
end, to jolt him from power. 

The Knesset session, raucous and bit¬ 
ter, lasted for almost 14 hours. Opposi¬ 
tion Leader Shimon Peres charged that 
the coalition talks had been preoccupied 
with “payoffs for the religious parties and 
ministries for the power hungry.” Begin, 
who was heckled repeatedly, said angrily 
of Peres, “The gentleman is a liar; the gen¬ 
tleman is a liar.” Reviewing the proceed¬ 
ings. a ranking civil servant in Jerusalem 
predicted that the new Knesset would be 
“entertaining, but disgraceftil.” And froip 
all si$ns, ineffectual. ' li . 



The Prime Mlnl st w, righ t, talking with Rg u dat Israel leade r s afte r sig ning agreement 

An argument that the precariousness ofthe government would strengthen discipline 
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The Return of Black September? 

A deadly Palestinian strike force may be coming back to life 


H eading home toward Cairo after a 
U.S. visit. Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat had schedule a stopover this week 
in one of his favorite countries, Austria, 
for a rest at the delightfully baroque 
Schloss Klesheim, and a chat with Chan¬ 
cellor Bruno Kreisky, Europe’s most out¬ 
spoken pro-Arab politician. Suddenly 
Sadat canceled the Austrian trip. Since 
the visit was to have been "private” rath¬ 
er than official, no explanation had to 
be given for the cancellation. The ap¬ 
parent cause: the only Arab statesman 
who has made an accommodation with 
Israel was worried about an assassination 
attempt. 

Sadat may have had good reason. 
Two weeks before his scheduled arrival 
in Salzburg, customs officials at Vienna’s 
Schwechat Airport had stopped two 
Palestinians and discovered arms in 
their suitcases. The two men offered 
various explanations for the arsenal—five 
automatic weapons and six hand grenades 
—insisting at one point that it was 
for an attack on a dissident faction 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
j operating in Austria. The dissidents be¬ 
long to a small commando group head- 
I ed by Sabry Khalil Bana, better known 
I as Abu Nidal A radical faction that 
I advocates all-out war with Israel, the 
group' was expelled from the P.l. O in 
1974 Two weeks later. Abu Nidal, a 
sworn enemy of PL.O Chairman Yas¬ 
ser Arafat, claimed responsibility for 
the murder in Vienna of City Councilor 
Heinz Nittel. a socialist politician who 
was also president of the Austro-Israeli 
Society 

Timl learned last week that the two 
Palestinians intercepted by the Austrians 
were members of a reborn Black Sep¬ 
tember. the Palestinian group that mount¬ 
ed a series of deadly terror attacks across 
the Middle East and Western Europe a 
decade ago. The men’s likely mission, 
an attempt on Sadat's life 

T he size and scope of the new Black 
September movement was uncertain 
last week as one confusing event fol¬ 
lowed another. Three days after the 
Schwechat arrests a top P.L.O official 
was attacked while on a visit to 
Warsaw Mohammed Daoud Mohammed 
Auda, more famous and feared as 
Abu Daoud, the man accused of par¬ 
ticipating in both the 1972 Munich 
killings of Israeli Olympic athletes 
and. a year later, of two U.S diplo¬ 
mats in Khartoum, was sitting in a 
second-floor cafe of the Victoria 
Inter-Continental Hotel when a young 
man pumped five pistol shots into him 
at practically pointblank range. Abu 
Daoud survived the attack but was in 
guarded condition last week in a War¬ 
saw hospital. 


The attack resembled assassinations 
of other Palestinians believed to have 
been carried out in 1972 and 1973 in West¬ 
ern Europe by MOSSAD, a branch of the 
Israeli secret service The wounded Abu 
Daoud suggested that MOSSAO had found 
him; from his hospital bed he penned a 
note, “Israel is behind this with cer¬ 
tainty.” But Jerusalem denied involve¬ 
ment, insisting that it would not 
undertake such an attack in the East 
bloc because infiltration and escape 
were too difficult for agents, and the 
provocation too great in openly anti- 
Israel Communist nations. Polish police 
alerted border posts to watch for an Arab 
who was "tall, dark and wore glasses." 
One story that quickly made the rounds 


in the Polish capital was that the shoot¬ 
ing was over an affair of the heart. The 
Warsaw attempt could also have been 
planned by enemies of Abu Daoud with¬ 
in the P.L.O. 

If the Poles showed little concern 
over the incident. Austria's latest brush 
with the Palestinians was something of 
an embarrassment, since Kreisky has 
formally recognized the PI O. His 
critics like to remind him of the bear 
hug he gave Arafat two years ago in wel¬ 
coming the P L.O. chief to a conference 
in Vienna. Not surprisingly, the Austrians 
maneuvered swiftly to rid themselves of 
the two Palestinians They were arrested 
and charged with "illegal import of war 
materials,” a rarely used indictment 
which carries a maximum of two years 
imprisonment Judge Hans-Christian 
Leiningen-Westerburg, after only an 
hour's trial, sentenced Ahmed Kidir 
Issa, 35, to nine months in jail, 
and immediately suspended sentence. 


The Judge accepted the plea of Ali Mo¬ 
hammed Hamed, 21. that he had no 
idea of the contents of the bags he was 
carrying. 

’The verdict infuriated many Austri¬ 
ans. Newspapers that had long criticized 
Kreisky’s support of the P.L.O. were 
scornful. The Vienna Kurier called 
the trial "a farce of justice.” Added Die 
Presse: "The incident should permit 
—nay, demand—a revision of the gov¬ 
ernment's Middle East policy, Palestinian 
department ” Lamenting that “four 
years of patient confidence building 
I had been) destroyed in one day.” Gha- 
zi Hussein, the P.L.O. representative in 
Vienna, packed his bags. He was wait¬ 
ing, he told Time’s Gertraud Lessing, 
for orders from Arafat How much the 
P.L.O leader knew about the events in 
Vienna and Warsaw remained unclear, 
just as it has never been ascertained to 
what degree Arafat was involved ten 
years ago with various Palestinian groups 


operating under the Black September 
banner 

The leader of one of those original 
groups now heads the resurrected Black 
September. He is Salah Khalaf, better 
known as Abu lyad. the P L O.’s intel¬ 
ligence chief and "interior minister” 
and one of Arafat’s principal aides. 
Black September operations began in 
1971 with the Cairo assassination of 
Wasfi Tell, the Jordanian Prime Min¬ 
ister who had helped in King Hussein s 
expulsion of the P L.O from Jordan af¬ 
ter fighting broke out between Hussein’s 
troops and Palestinian fedayeen in Sep¬ 
tember 1970, it is from this event that 
Black September took us name. Abu 
lyad guided one wing of the terror or¬ 
ganization—and Abu Daoud another 
—until the P.LO. began to combine 
guerrilla warfare with diplomacy and 
Black September faded from the scene. 
Suddenly, perhaps ominously, it has 
reappeared. ■ 



P.L.O. Official Abu Daoud r eceiv ing first aid after being shot by a gunman bi Warsaw 

in Vienna, meanwhile, automatic rifles and hand grenades in the luggage. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Ready to Die in the Maze_ 

What it is like to starve to death—and why the I.R.A. men do it 

After fasting for 62 days, Tom McElwee, 23, died last weekend, touching off wide¬ 
spread rioting in Belfusi that killed two persons. The threat of violence is always present, 
yet the real battle between the British authorities and the Irish Republican Army is being 
fought these days not in the streets of Northern Ireland, but in a sprawling, gray brick pris¬ 
on near Belfa.st known as the Maze There, one after another, I.R.A, members are starving 
themselves to death for the right, technically, to get the special handling accorded political 
prisoners instead of being treated as common criminals. But, in a far more profound way, 
the hunger strikes have come to symbolize the bitter and enduring struggle between the 
stubborn I.R.A. and the equally .stubborn British By week's end nine hunger strikers had 
died and others were on what they vowed would be their deathbeds. An in.side report on 
what it is like to live in the Maze-—and what it is like to die there' 


T he tray of food sits there, untouched. 
Every once in a while, the hunger 


20. Because so many of the rebels. 406 of 
I Every once in a while, the hunger them, are locked in the H-shaped blocks 

striker steals a glance at it After the first of the Maze, they now believe they must 

week, the servings seem enlarged to a rav- win their war inside the prison, and that 

enous man, the beans huge, the scones helps explain their astonishing defiance, 

puffed up His sense of smell is also more But questions about them persist. Why are 

acute: he can detect the kind of tood al- they so willing to starve themselves? How 

most before it arrives The__ 

breakfast tray waits until ^ ] IT'' 

lunch, lunch slays until dinner, / 
and dinner remains all night 

long. British authorities say .. 

they have the obligation to 

keep food always available. / 

The prisoners consider the 

practice taunting and cruel ; 

j But after two weeks, the ’ “ 

l'war of nerves becomes irrele- ' -k- 

'vant. The trays keep arriving, A 

but by now the prisoners have J /■ 

krst their craving for food. The M 

stomach cramps and pains re- wWm _/», 0^' 

cede and eventually disappear. 

The prisoners concentrate in- A ™ 

stead on their daily five pints of “ -—_ __ ' '"^0 

water. Now their only concern - v*---^ .. 

is whether they can hold down y !*'" .r . • «, 

the water without retching A 

small bowl of salt is provided •; 

for each prisoner, and he .. . . 

can sprinkle in as much as Prisoner’s drawing of an inmate confined to a punishment cell 






he wants. When the hunger 
strikes are far along, the prisoners ask for 
carbonated water and the British grant 
the request 

This IS ihe world of the zealots, where 
Irish youth are willing to starve them¬ 
selves for then cause of driving the British 
out of Northern Ireland It is an astound¬ 
ing kind of sacrifice—a brutal, lingering 
death, full of hatred and martyrdom. si> fa¬ 
natical and Irish. The moment one strik¬ 
er dies, 50 volunteer to lake his place Tom 
McElwee, who died last week, wore a 


do they stand the pain'' Are they afraid'' 
The intimate details of each death, 
spread eagerly from cell to cell, are well 
known to all the prisoners Each time new 
volunteers arc sought. Maze leaders re¬ 
view the awful effects of starvation They 
want no false bravado and no dropouts 
The prisoners stand silent against the cell- 
block doors, ears pressed to cracks in the 
framing, and listen to block commanders 
speaking in Gaelic to confound the 
guards, describe the ulcerated throats, the 


glass eye as a result ofone of his own guer- | tooth fillings that drop out, the skin that 
rilla bombs. Behind him, al 55 days, Pat- turns so dry that bones break through, 
rick Quinn. 29, had once slipped into un- the inevitable blindness before death, 
consciousness Big-bellied Michael De- I.R A. leaders at first feared the idea 
vine. 27, was at 48 days, gangly Lawrence of hunger strikes, believing the men would 

McKeown, 24. al 41. and then, not too far be unable to persist and would thus cn- 
behind. Patrick McGeown. 25, and Malt danger the e.sprit of the movement The 
Devlin. 31, and more to come. longstanding question—Would starvation 

Street fighters from youth, terrorists bring results?—was raised again early this 
half their lives, harden^ and ruthless year by prison leaders and debated for 
from years in prison, they are old at ^ , hours up and down the blocks. Some of 


the inmates spoke into (he darkness and 
predicted glumly that the British would 
never yield. Such comments were usually 
met with silence. The men were asked to 
consider the proposal for one week and 
then volunteer if they felt ready to go. 

A hundred offered to die. I.R.A, com¬ 
manders in the Maze, startled by the num¬ 
ber, ordered the hunger strikes to begin. 
The volunteers quickly became heroes, 
paid special attention by the other pris¬ 
oners. passed extra cigarettes, showered 
with support in the early days of stom¬ 
ach cramps. Poems were written to them 
and recited through the pipes and doors 
and shouted across the blocks. 

Now the pattern of dying has be^ 
come almost routine. After 21 days of 
no food, strikers are moved, past cheer¬ 
ing cellmates, to continue their fast in 
the nearby prison hospital, a modern, one- 
story building where they are locked into 
individual rooms. Here they regain the 
status of prisoners who conform to reg¬ 
ulations, and they are allowed to have vis- 

_ itors for one half-hour each 

V day. The trays of food are al- 
\ ways there Radios are in each 
room and the strikers listen for 
special songs played for them 
by name by a sympathetic lo¬ 
cal station. But the men are 
even more interested in the 
hourly news, often interrupting 
conversation when they realize 
, ,, the program has already start¬ 
up ed, hoping, in the midst of 

-j- dying, they will gel word that 

the British have relented—that 
they can live. For two hours 
each evening, from 6 o’clock 
to 8. the hunger strikers are al¬ 
lowed to visit together in a 
small television room Four or 
five gather at a time. After 
/ years alone in a cell, the men 
are fascinated by TV The sud- 

-den appearance of their hated 

enemy, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, sets them 
off into howls of outrage. 

Prison officers say the hunger strik¬ 
ers undergo a drastic personality change 
when they leave the discipline of the 
blocks. They become far more civil, even 
amiable, finally speaking directly to the 
staff, asking and answering questions. 
They spend a great deal of time in bed. 
trying to preserve their strength. The staff 
puts sheepskin rugs in their beds to warm 
their bodies, now slowly turning colder. 
Although they refuse medication, the men 
do ask the nurses to give them liniment 
rubdowns to soften their parched skin. A 
barber comes in once a week to trim their 
hair and. if they are feeble, give them a 
shave. The prisoners are weighed daily 
and always anxiously demand to know 
the exact figure, then pass the word im¬ 
mediately to their waiting I.R.A. com¬ 
rades, who spread it everywhere. Joe Mc¬ 
Donnell. 30, dropped from 1% lbs. to less 
than 100 before he died on July 8. 



'; At 42 almost exactly, a niidtt- 
marish experieiice occurs. They have 
been thcmxighly warned, and the prison¬ 
ers await the moment with great alarm. 
They are struck by something called nys¬ 
tagmus, a loss of muscular control due to 
severe vitamin deficiency. If they look 
sideways, their eyes begin to gyrate wild¬ 
ly and uncontrollably, first horizontally 
and then vertically. The prisoners strug¬ 
gle to stare straight forward, even cup¬ 
ping their hands against the sides of their 
heads, but they cannot help themselves. 
Francis Hughes, 25, the second striker to 
die, even constructed cotton gauze blind¬ 
ers around his eyes. 

N ystagmus also causes spells of con¬ 
stant vomiting and dizziness. The 
whole experience is terrifying and no 
amount of advance description can begin 
to prepare the strikers for the ordeal. 
When it ends, usually right on schedule af¬ 
ter four or five days, they are enormously 
cheered up and for about a week go 
through a physical and psychological 
revival. 

But now the end is not far 
off. Their speech is slurred, and 
they try not to talk because the 
sound of their own voices 
echoes in their heads. Their 
hearing is failing and visitors 
have to shout during normal 
conversations. They are slowly 
going blind Even their sense of 
smell is fading. 

Their families are with 
them'often now and together 
they flash back to early mem¬ 
ories and images. Francis 
Hughes, a folk hero inside the 
Maze long before his death, re¬ 
tained his needling, cheery na¬ 
ture to the end. lying in bed and 
singing rebel songs in a thin 
hoarse voice, his sad relatives 
gathered around him. 

The families usually are 
helpless. They sit beside the 
beds, haunted by doubts about 
whether or not to intervene. “A son is a 
son," said Bridie McTaggert, who had 
come to visit her brother. Kevin Lynch, 
25, a couple of days before he died, “but 
my mother has to accept this.” When fam¬ 
ilies timidly suggest giving up the strike, 
sons turn their faces away or weakly hold 
up their palms asking them to stop If 
mothers plead, some angry sons will order 
them out of the room and refuse further 
visits. Bobby Sands, 27, warned his moth¬ 
er he would never speak to her again if she 
interfered after he lost consciousness 
But a fortnight ago there finally was 
a break in that reluctant agreement by 
the families to accept the men's wishes. 
Catherine Quinn decided she could no 
longer obey such orders. When her son 
Patrick, 29. was unable to hold down wa¬ 
ter and fell unconscious, she defied him 
and had prison authorities take him to a 
nearby hospital and feed him intrave¬ 
nously. “He can’t make a decision for 
hima^ any more,” she said, “I want my 


to live.” ^ben ^t Quinn regains his 
wits, the cruel struggle between family 
and cause will continue. 

Catherine Quinn’s desperate boldness 
sent a wave of hope through hundreds 
of families who live in dread of the sud¬ 
den news that their sons have volun¬ 
teered to starve. When the name of the 
latest hunger volunteer, Liam McCloskey, 
25, was announced last week, his par¬ 
ents protested to the I.R.A. that their 
son had a chronic ear infection that could 
cause early death. They dared to ex¬ 
press their indignation. 

Nonetheless, some families are caught 
up in the cause even more than their sons 
Hunger Striker Raymond McCreesh, 24, 
went about 50 days without food and one 
day wondered aloud to a member of the 
prison staff if a single glass of milk would 
violate his fast. After all. McCreesh said 
hesitantly, it was only liquid, like the five 
pints of water and salt he took each day. 

The staffer was so unnerved by the 
question that he rushed word to the pris¬ 
on governor who swiftly summoned mem¬ 
bers of McCreesh's immediate family 


One of them pulled a chair close to the 
bed, for by now Raymond was partly 
deaf, and reminded the prisoner that he 
had made a pledge to his comrades Then 
the relative alluded to the first hunger 
striker to die this year; "Remember, Bob¬ 
by Sands is waiting for you in heaven " 
Raymond gave up asking for milk and 
died a week later. 

T he prisoners who support the strikers 
often remind each other bitterly that 
living may be worse than dying. The cause 
they cling to is far more compelling than 
anything in their bleak home neighbor¬ 
hoods. Instead, the prisoners have created 
their own society inside the Maze that en¬ 
ables them to continue the struggle. Each 
of the four wings in a block has a com¬ 
mander and an adjutant, and each block 
has an intelligence oflScer and an educa¬ 
tion officer. The inmates speak Gaelic; 
those who do not know the language are 
taught inside the prison. The entire hier¬ 


archy is run by a shrewd, tough dom-, 
mander, Brendan McFarlane, 25. who is 
serving 25 years for blowing up a pub and 
killing five civilians. 

McFarlane and his staff keep a close: 
eye on the guards, searching for some who 
have been imported from the south be¬ 
cause they understand Gaelic. Prisoners 
try to trick guards who are suspect, mak¬ 
ing a shiKking remark to them in Gaelic 
about killing their children If they see as 
much as a flicker of response, they know, 
Ordinarily, prisoners never speak to the 
guards directly or even look at them. It is 
part of the endless psychological war. 

Prisoners are ingenious about looking 
after themselves, rubbing their toenails 
and fingernails on the concrete to keep 
them short Long letters printed on toi¬ 
let paper in miniature handwriting are 
sneaked out by the hundreds One in¬ 
mate. John Thomas, swallowed a small 
cigarette lighter, intending to store it in 
his body for a couple of days. A metal 
detector picked it up and it was re¬ 
moved by a purgative. 

Isolated in their cells, the men devise 
ways of passing items across 
corridors by stripping threads 
from cotton towels and attach¬ 
ing a button. Then they swing 
the button under the door un¬ 
til it intersects with another 
thread and button from across 
the hall. Once the link-up is 
made, the inmates pass small 
objects to each other. Another 
way of transferring such items J 
as cigarettes is to tie them to 
the end of a towel or a trouser ; 
leg, and then swing them from 
one w indow to the next. 

The Maze springs alive for 
the prisoners around midnight 
when the guards lend to be less 
alert and less in evidence. The 
perfect evening is when the air 
is still, without a trace of wind 
or rain. Prison leaders shout 
into the quiet darkness and 
their voices carry easily be¬ 
tween the H-blocks separated by about 
100 ft The men are called "scorchers. ' an 
anglicization of the Gaelic word scairt. for 
shout, and they fill the air with orders and 
questions and plain gossip. Sometimes 
they conduct quiz shows, asking questions 
about entertainment figures, geography, 
history. When someone wins, a cheer ris¬ 
es in the blackness. 

But always, as life goes on m the Maze, 
the l.R A. men are inspired and haunted 
by those who are about to die The fate of 
the hunger strikers dominates the prison. 
Guided by orders from outside the Maze, 
McFarlane and his lieutenants still have a 
great deal of control over the prisoners 
and spend hours picking volunteers to re¬ 
place the strikers who die The leaders 
choose grit rather than physical strength, 
often quoting Bobby Sands, a small man, 
who said of his own hunger e.xpei lence; 
“The body fights back, sure enough, 
but at the end of the day. everything 
returns to the mind. If you don’t have a 



Passing Items like clgwettes tied in clothing from man to man 



strong mind to resist, you won’t last." 

The pressure from fellow prisoners is 
heavy. To volunteer to go on strike and 
then quit would be an overwhelming dis¬ 
grace, roughly akin to the basic Irish hor¬ 
ror of becoming an informer. One prison¬ 
er, Sean MacStiofein, at the time the No. 
1 man in the I.R.A., started a hunger 
strike in 1972 and quit after 57 days. He 
; was relieved of his command. 

The wiU to endure is strong, almost 
maniacal. Sands, a cold, sullen man. 
turned on his bedside radio and listened 
with a faint smirk to news broadcasts of 
his own final hours. Even when the end 
is not far off, there are some lighter mo¬ 
ments. Only days before he died. Kevin 
Lynch asked his family to bring him 
some cigars. He lay there, his body ema¬ 
ciated, his voice a whisper, blowing smoke 
toward the ceiling. The mother and girl¬ 
friend of Kieran Doherty, 25. were lift¬ 
ing his shrunken body for a rubdown 
when he almost slid from the bed; the 
prisoner kidded them about taking 24 
hours off his life. 

F rom start to finish, it is a mournful 
scene, prisoners in green pajamas and 
blue robes, shuffling around slowly, try¬ 
ing to stretch their fasts—and lives—as 
long as they are able The British will 
not force-feed them. They claim that such 
an act amounts to personal assault and. 
besides, they say the doctors will not 
obey such orders. Hospital pathologists 
report that post-mortems reveal no sin¬ 
gle cause of death. Rather, the young bod¬ 
ies simply wither away. It is a terrible 
way to die. bodies slowly wearing out. 
time and faces blurring. The prisoners 
strengthen themselves from time to time 
by recalling the words of a famous l.R A. 
hunger striker, Terence MaeSwiney, who 
fasted for 74 days in 1920 before dying. 
“It is not those who can inflict the most,” 
said MaeSwiney, “but those who can suf¬ 
fer the most who will conquer." British 
authorities, for their part, are convinced 
the Irish cannot continue indefinitely to 
sacrifice their young “They just can't 
keep it up," says Humphrey Atkins, 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland, 
a man who sounds as dogged as the 
H-blockers. 

Rebel leader Gerry Adams, 34. re¬ 
cently spent an afternoon with the strik¬ 
ers in the Maze They gathered in the 
TV room and, speaking only in Gaelic, 
Adams told them bluntly there was lit¬ 
tle chance of anything changing. If the 
strikers wanted to abandon their fast, 
he went on, they would not be scorned 
They had already done more than could 
be asked. 

The prisoners said they wanted to go 
on anyway. Adams then said he believed 
they would all very soon be dead. By his 
word, he seemed almost to be inviting 
them to break their fast. But they would 
hllve none of it. For a moment, they stared 
back at him in silence. So be it. the si- 
lehpemid. 


BRITAIN 

Tory Discord 

More troubles for Thatcher 

F or months Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher has been able to dismiss dis¬ 
sent within her Conservative Party as the 
isolated grumbling of people whom she 
derisively calls the “wets.” But now, as un¬ 
employment continues to mount and ten¬ 
sion hangs over riot-scarred British cities, 
discontent with her rigid policies has 
spread to some of the most influential 
Tory stalwarts, including Francis Pym, 
floor leader in the House of Commons, 
and Lord Thorneycroft, the party's chair¬ 
man. For the first time, they are publicly 
questioning Thatcher’s tough line of tight 
money and taut government spending. 
Declared Pym: “The British people will 
not be prepared for very much longer to 
tolerate the worst effects of the recession 
if there is not a clear sign that the sacrifice 
will have been worthwhile." He called for 
new government initiatives to improve 


job-training programs, rebuild crumbling 
inner cities and revive the construction 
industry. 

Both Pym and Thorneycroft scoffed 
at doggedly optimistic assertions by 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Geoffrey 
Howe that “the recession is now over " 
Said Thorneycroft- “The recession is deep 
enough for most industrialists There arc 
no great signs of |the economy's! picking 
up " In a letter to his Conservative col¬ 
leagues, Thorneycroft argued that govern¬ 
ment policy should not be based on “some 
doctrinaire economic theory"—an undis¬ 
guised slap at Thatcher's singular devo¬ 
tion to monetarism, the doctrine holding 
that the key to curbing inflation and re¬ 
storing growth IS rigid control of the 
money supply. The policy has indeed 
slowed the pace of inflation from 21.9% 
in May 1980 to 11.3%. but it has also kept 
interest rates at levels that are lethal for 
thousands of small businesses. Unemploy¬ 
ment now touches almost 3 million peo¬ 
ple, more than at any time since the 
Depression. 


Pressure on the Tories to change their 
course has heightened dramatically with 
the emergence of the Social Democratic 
Party. Led by former Labor Cabinet 
Members David Owen, William Rodgers, 
Roy Jenkins and Shirley Williams, who 
reject their old party’s increasingly rad¬ 
ical stance, the Social Democrats have 
garnered surprising public support. In a 
centrist alliance with the Liberal Party, 
the Social Democrats could shift the bal¬ 
ance of power in British politics. An opin¬ 
ion poll released last week suggested that 
if an election were held now, a Liber¬ 
al-Social Democrat coalition would cap¬ 
ture 43% of the vote. Labor 29% and the 
Conservatives only 25%. 

With no economic relief in sight, a 
power struggle within Thatcher’s Cabinet 
is possible A midterm showdown could 
come this fall, when the ministers must 
decide on government spending for 1982- 
83. Thatcher's critics were not appeased 
by the $1.3 billion employment and ed¬ 
ucation program she reluctantly agreed 
to two weeks ago in the wake of urban 
rioting. They will push for at least 
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Calls for more government spending. 

$1 billion more in emergency spending to 
reflate the sluggish economy. Aligned 
against Thatcher, Howe and other mon¬ 
etarists will be such Tory moderates as 
Thorneycroft, Pym. Lord President of the 
Council Lord Barnes. Deputy Foreign 
Secretary Sir Ian Gilmour, Employment 
Secretary James Prior, and perhaps For¬ 
eign Secretary Lord Carrington and Sec¬ 
retary of State William Whitelaw. Says 
one Cabinet member: “It will be a battle 
for the soul of the Conservative Party.” 

The moderate Conservatives' main 
fear is that Thatcher’s stubbornness will 
give the Social Democrats the all-impor¬ 
tant political middle ground: those voters 
who feel comfortable with neither the 
hard-left line offered by Labor purists nor 
the unfettered, sink-or-swim capitalism 
pushed by Thatcher. At least a few Tories 
must be considering the option of replac¬ 
ing Thatcher with a more flexible leader 
before the next general election if she fails 
to produce her long-promised economic 
turn-around. Their top candidate: the 
newly ouupoken Francis Pym. a 









Tales of police brutality 


A fter three nights of rioting that marred 
. the eve of the royal wedding, an un¬ 
easy truce settled over the streets of Liv¬ 
erpool's Toxteth district last week. But the 
repercussions of those nights of anger 
were just beginning to be felt. Outraged 
LiverpudUans charged that the authori¬ 
ties had overreacted to the unrest, and 
tales of police brutality—in London and 
Manchester as well—commanded news¬ 
paper headlines. Trade unions and com¬ 
munity group® in Liverpool demanded the 
ouster of CWef Constable Kenneth Ox¬ 
ford. When he met with Toxteth leaders 
at the University of Liverpool early last 
week, he was jostled by an angry crowd 
and struck by a placard before reaching 
the safety of his car. 

Amid the turmoil in Toxteth a week 
earlier, Oxford had ordered his men to 
break up crowds of rioters by charging 
them in vans and Land-Rovers traveling 
at high speed. David Moore, 22, was an in¬ 
nocent victim of the tactic. Crippled from 
childhood, Moore was limping toward a 
sister’s house when he was overrun by 
fleeing rioters and struck by a police ve¬ 
hicle Dragged over the pavement and 
badly mangled, he died within hours, the 
riots’ first fatality. Another police car 
crushed Paul Conroy. 19, against a road¬ 
side wall Then, witnesses said, officers 
beat the unconscious teen-ager with their 
clubs. Conroy now lies in a Liverpool hos¬ 
pital with a broken back. 

The grimmest story surfaced in the 
Sunday Times. Toxteth Resident Michael 
Blaney, 28, told the paper that he had 
been slashed across the groin and almost 
castmied by a policeman wielding an 18- 
in.-long machete who shouted. "I'll make 
sure you'll have no little bastards.” The 
Time.’! confirmed that Blaney had been 
treated at a hospital during the riots for a 
severe cut on his genitals. At the time of 
the incident, the piolice were under seri¬ 
ous pressure in Toxteth. Rioters were 
showering the bobbies with Molotov cock¬ 
tails, while onlookers in high-rise apart¬ 
ments were dumping television sets and 
boiling water on the police. The melee 
left 32 officers injured, including one who 
remains hospitalized with a broken skull. 

Yet the charges of police brutality sent 
waves of revulsion across Britain, a coun¬ 
try that has rarely heard such accusations 
before. Editorialized the Guardian:“lf the 
police, who are supposed to defend the 
values of a civilized society, match act of 
violence with act of violence, order will 
disintegrate still further. Driving vans at 
high speed to disperse rioters is one thing. 
Driving them at people and running them 
down is quite another.” While publicly 
backing the Liverpool police, the govern¬ 
ment was privately alarmed. Last week 
Sir James Crane, chief inspector of con¬ 
stabulary, was quietly dispatched to Liv¬ 
erpool to examine Kenneth Oxford’s con- 
tr^rsial approach to riot control. ■ 
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FRANCE 

New Adventure 


Loosening Paris ’ hold 

F rom the tiniest French Alpine ham¬ 
let to the most remote Brittany fish¬ 
ing village, no local matter is too minor 
to escape the attention of the Paris gov¬ 
ernment The Atlantic coastal town of 
Saint-Palais-sur-Mcr plans to extend a 
street? It needs the signatures of the Min¬ 
ister of the Interior and the Premier be¬ 
fore the asphalt can be poured A poultry 
association in the small Vendde city of 
Challans wants to produce Christmas tur¬ 
keys? It must satisfy the Ministry of Ag¬ 
riculture that Its birds meet the national 
standard. So it has long been in France, 
the Western nation with the most cen¬ 
tralized government Last week, in ful¬ 
fillment of a campaign promise. President 
Francois Mitterrand's Socialist pailia- 
mentary majority approved the first half 
of a far-reaching legislative package that 
will return to local governments powers 
that, in some cases, they have not enjoyed 
since the 12th century. 

Ail industrialized democracies are 
grappling with the problem of big gov¬ 
ernment, but nowhere is the issue better 
understood than in France. Since 1800 an 
elite corps of Paris-appointed prefects 
—Napoleon called them his “little em¬ 
perors"—has carried the Tricolor and the 
edicts of the central government into each 
of the country’s 95 departements The Mit¬ 
terrand reform changes the title of the 
prefect to Commissaire de la Repuhhque. 
a change that is more than symbolic. Un¬ 
der the new legislation, the government- 
appointed commissioner will no longer 
serve as the department’s chief executive. 
That role will fall to the elected presi¬ 
dent of the general c.mncil. an office that 
until now has been subservient to the pre¬ 
fect. Municipal and departmental deci¬ 
sions will not have to be submitted for 
prefectorial approval. 

The commissioner will be informed 
only after action or. such matters as roads, 
citation and budgets has been taken. If 


he has objections, he will have to petition 
a court which rules on the le^lity of lo¬ 
cal decisions. Paris will set the nation¬ 
wide fashion only in education and law 
enforcement. "This is more than a re¬ 
form," said the pro-government daily Le 
Monde. “It is a revolution.” 

Though most members of the center- 
right opposition say that they support 
the principle of decentralization, they 
liked neither the Socialist bill nor the 
manner in which Interior Minister Gas¬ 
ton Defferre rammed it through the Na¬ 
tional Assembly just before the summer 
recess Griped Gaullist Claude Labbd; 
"We deplore that they would want to 
put through an important piece of leg¬ 
islation that engages the future of France 
in only 48 hours.” Defferre responded 
that it was a question of now or never. 
‘Experience has taught me that on the 
day after an election it is possible to 
have Parliament approve laws that are 
truly innovative," he said. The opposition 
was also concerned about its own fu¬ 
ture If the Socialists are credited with 
the decentralization reform, they could 
score well in the 1982 and 1983 local elec¬ 
tions, thereby further consolidating their 
hold on the country. 

The new law leaves unresolved the 
sensitive issue of which financial resourc¬ 
es will be shifted from Paris to local gov¬ 
ernments. This will be the subject of a 
second bill to be submitted to Parliament 
next year, the S(x:ialist group’s 286-seat 
hold on the National Assembly should 
whisk it through. But the first step was 
impressive enough Marveled the liberal 
Lx' Qiioridien de Paris: “We went to sleep 
in July in a Jacobin state more in the tra¬ 
dition of the monarchy than of the French 
Revolution And, wild, we woke up in 
August in a decentralized country. What 
an adventure!" ■ 
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Carrying the Tricolor to the countryside. 
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Land of Miracles 
And Malgrado 


Governments come and go, the (official) 
economy limps, yet the people prosper 


If the Italians did not have to dedicate 
90% of their time to saving themselves from 
their government and their laws, the coun¬ 
try could be a huge success 

— Author Luigi Bar?,ini 

PVe say—and it is only partly a joke 
—that provided there is no government, we 
are safe. 

—Businessman Domenico Banli 

I n Italy last week, no one had to con¬ 
sult a calendar to establish what time 
of year it was It was August, that joy¬ 
ous month when millions of Italians 
march off for un mese al mare, a ritual va¬ 
cation month by the sea. Nowhere, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in France, is there anything 
to quite rival that vast annual exodus an 
estimated 20 million Italians were on the 
move. Stores closed, factories shut down, 
assembly lines rumbled to a halt. Find¬ 
ing a restaurant that was open, having 
one's laundry done, merely buying an as¬ 
pirin proved fruslratingly difficult The 
only things readily available were park¬ 
ing spaces. 

Even some museums and other at¬ 
tractions were kicked up tight, although 
August also happens to be one of Italy's 
busiest months for foreign tourists. A 
naive foreigner living in Rome who asked 
her doctor what to do if she fell ill dur¬ 
ing the month he would be away heard 
what Italians would consider the only 
logical answer: “You should not be in 
Rome in August." 

Yet the national mass vacation was 
not totally without its dark clouds. When 
they return home from the beaches to 
grapple with September and beyond. Ital¬ 
ians will confront problems that refused 
to float out on the tide during a month of 
sea, sun and abandon. Once again, they 
will have to pul to use their formidable 
skills of adaptability and survival—sur¬ 
vival with style—m a country that seems 
to be beset by perpetual economic and po¬ 
litical crisis 

Most of the official indicators show It¬ 
aly's economy to be in serious trouble. In¬ 
flation pushes along at nearly 21%. In¬ 
dustrial production has slumped by 5.4% 
since last August, and unemployment 
idles 1.5 million people. The battered lira 
J^qon^ues to decli ne in value, and pro¬ 


jections are for a government deficit of at 
least $31.2 billion by year's end Milan’s 
Borsa Valori. the country's principal stock 
exchange, shut down abruptly for three 
days last month to forestall a panic after 
a sharp sell-off sliced share prices by 20%’ 
m an hour Nothing like that had hap¬ 
pened since 1917, in the aftermath of It¬ 
aly’s humiliating World War 1 defeat at 
Caporetto 

Terrorism, too, continues to stalk and 
stain the land. Last week, two months af¬ 
ter he had been abducted by the Red Bri¬ 
gades. the bullet-riddled body of Roberto 
Peci, 25, brother of former Brigade Lead¬ 
er Patrizio Peci, was found in an aban¬ 
doned shack on the southern outskirts of 
Rome. Peci’s eyes and ears had been cov¬ 
ered with cotton and tape, and his hands 
had been bound across his chest with a 
small chain before he was shot eleven 
times Near by a message had been 
sprayed in red paint: death to traitors. 
Peci's crime apparently was that his old¬ 
er brother had joined the ranks of the pen- 
titi (those arrested brigatisti who have 
turned informer to help police crack the 
once powerful secret organization) in pris¬ 
on "They can’t have me," mourned Pa¬ 
trizio, "and so they killed my brother." 

Early last month, in another execu¬ 
tion, Venice Industrialist Giuseppe Tal- 



Itallan vacationers jam the beach of the Tuscan 

iercio, 54, held by the Brigades for 47 days, 
was shot to death and stuffed into the 
trunk of a car. He had been found guilty, 
the brigatisti announced, of “30 years of 
antiprolelarian activity " Two other busi¬ 
nessmen also held prisoner were set free 
because, the terrorists claimed, ransom 
had been paid 

Although most Italians—al least 
those who are not politicians or business 
leaders—do not consider themselves tar¬ 
gets of terrorism or fear the terrorists, 
there is always the danger of indiscrim¬ 
inate assault Such was the bomb explo¬ 
sion, set off by right-wing extremists, that 
occurred in Bologna’s main railroad ter¬ 
minal at the height of last August’s ex- 
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retort town of Vlaregglo; "closed for vacation” Is the motto of the month 

odus. killing 85 people and triggering a 
national outcry. 

Nor can Italians find much solace 
in the political outlook. Before they, 
too, departed for a month by the sea, 
the leaders of hve parties had stitched 
together yet another coalition It was 
Italy’s 4Ist government in 36 years, a 
woeful statistic showing that Italian gov¬ 
ernments on the average last no longer 
than ten months, perhaps a record for a 
democracy. 

The previous government of Christian 
Democratic Prime Minister Arnaldo For- 
lanl had fallen as a result of the “P-2 Af¬ 
fair." the discovery of a secret Masonic 
lodge called "Propaganda Two." Among 



its 953 alleged membeta were highly 
placed politicians, including Cabinet min¬ 
isters and members of parliament, as well 
as ranking military and police officers and 
business leaders. The scandal so damaged 
the Christian Democrats that Fortani was 
unable to form a new government on the 
rubble of his old one. Thus President San¬ 
dro Pertini turned to Giovanni Spadolini, 
56, the leader of the small but respected 
Republican Party and a onetime politi¬ 
cal science professor and newspaper ed¬ 
itor. Putting together a Cabinet, S^dolini 
became Italy’s first Prime Minister in 
nearly 35 years who was not a Christian 
Democrat (though the Christian Demo¬ 
crats are by far the strongest partner in 
his coalition). 

Italians, who traditionally have little 
respect for government at any time, jok¬ 
ingly refer to a Cabinet hastily nailed to¬ 
gether at vacation time as a governo hal- 
neare. a bathing season government. 
Many wonder whether Spadolini’s five- 
party coalition is not that kind of sum¬ 
mertime creation. 

Y f et, strangely, whether Spadolini 
succeeds or falls does not seem to 
concern most Italians. Today, Ita¬ 
ly’s paradox is that the worse the times be¬ 
come in terms of economics and politics, 
the more Italians plunge into la dolce vita. 
The greater the problems of the nation, 
the more ordinary citizens withdraw into 
individualismo, or doing one’s thing, and 
famHismo. or family togetherness. Says 
Author Italo Calvino, 57: “The real Ital¬ 
ian miracle is that the society holds to¬ 
gether economically and morally while its 
public life disintegrates. Italians know 
that they can count only on their own in¬ 
dividual strength, that it is useless to ex¬ 
pect anything from an authority whose 
institutions do not function.” 

This may not be an altogether good 
or wise response to the country’s prob¬ 
lems. but it is a fact of life. Italians have 
a word to describe the way in which life 
goes on nicely while institutions appear 
to crumble: malgrado, “in spite of." Per- 
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Prim* Minister SpndoiM stresses a point 


haps there is even a symbol to underscore 
the word: the leaning tower of Pisa, which, 
by all the laws of gravity, should have 
long since fallen. But it continues to stand 
— malgrado. 

Italians survive in spite of a vast gap 
between them and their increasingly 
weak and ineffective* governments. They 
survive in spite of a welfare system that 
is out of control, schools and social ser¬ 
vices that are in disarray and, perhaps 
worst of all, a bureaucracy so swollen and 
inept that it is mocked as lacci e laccioli, 
shackles and snares. Last November a se¬ 
ries of powerful earthquakes struck south¬ 
ern Italy, leveling and isolating entire vil¬ 
lages, killing 3,000 people and leaving 
300,000 homeless. Relief was rushed in, 
including $50 million in U.S. aid. So far, 
because of bureaucratic bungling, only 
$4.2 million of the U.S. funds have been 
spent to help the victims. That is scarce¬ 
ly surprising, considering that survivors 
of earthquakes that rocked the Sicilian 
province of Bel ice 13 years ago are still liv¬ 
ing in temporary housing. 

*The perception is not new In the 1930s. Benito 
Mussolini rrequently noted that “governing Italy is 
not impossible, merely useless “ 


Italiiins have learnOd to ignbtoihe'' 
reaucracy and accomplish what thi^ 
want, malgrado. A raccomandazioni, a 
recommendation from a well-placed pol¬ 
itician, is one way to get things done; clien- 
telismo —the Italian equivalent of “whom 
you know and what they can do for you” 
—is another. A Parma company spent 
months trying to obtain a telex for its ex¬ 
panding export business. Getting nowhere 
with the posts and telecommunications 
ministry in Rome, the firm made the nec¬ 
essary arrangements through a local pol¬ 
itician. Two months after the telex was 
installed and working came a message 
from the ministry: “We are sorry, but we 
cannot approve your application for a 
telex machine.” 

Malgrado allows Italians to joke about 
their predicaments and burdens. Strikes, 
work stoppages and high absenteeism 
are commonplace in industrial life; even 
when workers do show up, many are 
only marginally productive. Complains 
Fashion Designer Emilio Pucci: “I have 
to pay 425 days' wages annually for 200 
days’ work.” According to a current joke, 
state-subsidized, heavily red-inked Au¬ 
tomaker Alfa Romeo, to compete suc- 


Tfie Entrepreneurs of Prato 

I n a nation of individualists, politically united for little more 
than a century, the statuary that dots piazzas frcnn the Alps 
to the toe of the boot is an understandably eclectic lot. Many 
towns &vor Garibaldi and Cavour, Uie 19th century imifiers; 
others lean to earlier poets and noblemen. The Tuscan city of 
Prato, ten miles northwest of Florence, is different. The he¬ 
roic figure in the Piazza del Comune, the ___I 

princijMl square of the cdd Renaissance 
town, is a 14th century wool merchant, 

Francesco di Marco l^tini. Heroically 
erect, he stands there, a sheaf of bills of 
exchange in his fist. 

In ^to, there could be no more a^ 
proprlate hero, no more charactm-istic 
pose. Six centuries after Oatini, the dty 
of 160,000 is still in the textile business 
and thriving in ways that make it a par- 
Kiigm of Italy’s singular geniia for sur¬ 
vive Ihere is no unempic^muint in 
Prato, no terror from left or li^t, only 

an occasionaJ strike. On exports of $1.5 i__, 

trillion a year, Pratesi eiuoy a per capita Stattwef OatW 
income 50% higher than tl^ national av- 
. cnge of $4,700. They do so, moreover, not with sprawling, 
high-technology &ctories. but with minuscule textile work- 
dwps, many based on /amtlismo, fiunily participation. So sue- ' 
cessful has the concept been that the "Prato phenomenon” 
has become fammis throughout the land. 

Even in a time of depressed textiles sales in Western; 
l^ope and the U.S., Prato’s 15,000 “factories”—of which 
,13,000 have ten or fiswer employees—pay higher wages 
.ilftim those inevailing in Uff. mills. Prato’s competitors 
5m Taiwan, Hong Kong and South Korea produce more 
fhlMply. but the Italians insist they hold a competitive 
eidige because of thdr ipricksilver respenise to new market 
. ifnaands. Says Alberto Paienti, director of Ptialo?B indus- 
' triidhitt’ association: "The secret of our success is oeaUvity 
in design and adaptability. The important thing is to satisfy 


the user. Nothing ages more quickly than fiushion.” 

Seen from the hills surrounding the Prato plain, the town 
is the inu^ of businesslike functionality. The skyUne, such as 
it is, consists of half a hundred towering dtimneys, each mark¬ 
ing a carbemizing plant for recycling wool. The yellow stucco 
houses may have &mify wash hanging out to dry, but the 
lower floors are filled with spindles, looms, dye paraphernalia 
and the bright lights needed for quality cmtrol. Fot a small 
fiunily firm, it is not only easy but also convenient to comlrine 
living and laboriim uncU^ a single red Tuscan roof. 

In Prato’s fiiura economy, the dividing line between boss 
and worker is fkint: any one of the town’s 37,000 artisans otn 
cross it if he or she cares to. Some who have: 

Francesco and Roag PMnderi, who moved north from Sicily 
35 years ago, became itinerant clothing peddlers and in 1971 
fouled tb^ own small emnpany, Confezioni Oiovanna. Thi^ 
named the firm for tl»ir only dai^ter, who today with her hus- 
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' T airily JapBoese importB, has 

' come up with one scientific and one mi> 
laculouB innovation. The scientific break¬ 
through is an auto engine that runs on 
water. The miracle is that the men and 
women on the assembly line will actu¬ 
ally work. 

T he most astonishing aspect of Ital¬ 
ian life today is how well people 
are living. So what if the lira is spir¬ 
itless, liquor imports are spiraling. Snub¬ 
bing its own Asti spumante. Italy im¬ 
ports more French champagne than any 
other nation in Western Europe and lags 
behind only France in purchase of Scotch 
whisky. E^where on the Continent au¬ 
tomobile sales may be sluggish, but in 
Italy so far this year new car sales are 
up 3.7% over 1980. In three decades, 
car ownership has soared from six to 
242 per 1.000; one result is that Italians 
routinely are caught in some of the Con¬ 
tinent's most spectacular trafiic jams. 
With more than 2,000 miles of coast 
and with spectacular inland mountains 
to build on, Italians also lead Western 
Europe in ownership of second homes 
for weekends and vacations. 


"Nonetheless, th(^ somehow manage 
to outsave other Europeans, putting more 
money (24.5%, vs. 15.7% in France and 
13.5% in West Germany) into savings as 
a percentage of available income. Notes 
Author Enzo Biagi in his book II Bum 
Paese (The Good Country); “The aver¬ 
age Italian has discovered skiing, the va¬ 
cation abroad, the long weekend. He not 
only goes to the cmema at night but now 
he must have the after-cinema pizza and 
the discotheque. It is a refrain, ‘We are 
on the verge of ruin' The Italian lives in 
insecurity, spends with desperation, wants 
to have a good time because he expects 
the worst.’’ 

The contradiction between image—a 
country that, to outsiders, always ap¬ 
pears close to collapse—and the reality 
of good living puzzles many foreigners, 
but not those who have lived in Italy 
for any length of time. Says former U S. 
Ambassador to Rome Richard Gardner: 
"Italy is a poor country full of rich peo¬ 
ple.” How was this state achieved? Some 
Italians, tongue in cheek, fall back on 
the supernatural to provide an answer. 
Pressed to explain by West German stu¬ 
dents at the University for Foreigners 
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band, three brothers, their wives, as well as her twelve-year- 
old daughter (after school hours) operates the firm in the Pal- 
mieri house. From sales of $10,0(10 in the first year, annual 
turnover has soared to $500,000. 


Pa rtBdr a Dtatgo Camtsmi, 66, and RanM 73, who aUia* 
nate on twelve-hour shifts to keep their spinning madiihea 
working around the clock, do a M million annual buraness 
with only eight emidoyees. 


Twin Breliwrs Enrico aid Franco Rosatl, 38, left an enterprise 
founded by their fother and operated by them and tti^ broth¬ 
ers because “six heads were too many.” With $12,000each, they 
set up their own firm. The two Rosatis now employ 200 people 
and, with annual sales of $40 million, claim to be the world’s 
larg(»t producers of carded wool, the wool that provides the 
bulky yam for flannels, tweeds and homespuns. Eighty oi their 
employees are married women, with infants, who work at home 
on material dropped off each morning and picked up in the 
evening. “This system is typical of Prato,” says Franco Rosati. 
“The advantage is that we are market-oriented rather than 
product-oriented and so we can switch quickly from one prod¬ 
uct to another accordmg to the fhshion.” 



PaeioBaMiiil, 39, has sales of $2.2 million a year in a seven-em¬ 
ployee plant, processing high-quality textiles such as Ctunese 
silk, AVtbtt camel’s hair and Mongolian cashmere. Baldini, 
in the l^ato tradition, learned the business as a technician iit 
another firm, then went off on his own. His secret of success; 
“Very little of the work is done here in my plant. It goes out 
to the spinner and back, out to the weaver and beck, out to 
the dyer and back, finally, for packing and shipping. We com¬ 
mission practically all the work to other small firms, and so 
we have no strikes, no labor problems.” 

In part, the secret of Prato’s success lies in a kind ot imi- 
versal upward mobility. Says Parenti: “In fftis place every 
soldier wants a field marshal's baton.*’ The l^tesi manage 
to achieve just that by movir^ into areas that complement 
already mtablished family businesses. Little more is required 
than a yen fbr competition and the alfility to work long hours 
—in the mse of die Pahnieri family, 13 hours a day, six 
days a week. Even in their spare time, congregating for boe- 
de, card playing or hunting, the Prated talk business—which 
furthers the spread of tecfan|cBl arid commercial infeama- 
tion. “They can’t ke^ secrets from each oUrer,” says 
Parenti Despite the long hours, absenteeism runs below 5%, 
and that has nothing to dp with maiingeting; people simply 
diop out of work occaskmally to tend their tomato plots on 
the ec^e of town. The |dots, says Unimdty of Flormice So¬ 
ciologist Arnaldo Nesti, has studied the dty exten- 
sivrriy, are part of the unique Prato model; “It offers p^le 
(See chance to be both peasant and industriafists. A big^ 
city like Flormioe ImS no strimture tor pemants.” 

Perhaps becaUserff titeif peasant origins, the entrepreneurs 
of Prato have little in txMiunon with Italy’s economic Estab- 
lidiment. Sinoe 1946 tirey have consistently voted for a Ctun- 
munist mnnkipid government. The trend nirprises Mayor 
Goffiredo landitu, M, not at all. Says he, with a shrug; “This 
ia'f dty,^Worls^TS«9fe 









Empty ttodc exchmige In Milan followins historic sliiitdowni 


Earthquake victims in southern town of Avellino lining up for a meal 


in Perugia, a distinguished professor of 
Italian history said slyly; “In Germany, 
do you have a St. Francis of Assisi? Do 
you have a St. Januarius of Naples? You 
must understand: Italy is the land of mir¬ 
acles." Others prefer more secular expla¬ 
nations. Insists Banker Silvano Bamba- 
gioni. president of the savings bank of 
Prato; “The Italians are like a polar bear 
at the North Pole. They have learned to 
survive in a difficult environment.” 

Perhaps the clearest explanation was 
that of the late Ugo La Malfa, longtime 
leader of the Republican Party whose 
mantle Spadolini inherited. Said he. “It¬ 
aly really comprises two nations, the na¬ 
tion of profit and the nation of loss The 
nation of loss is made up of the huge cor¬ 
porations, mostly slate-owned, who are 
shackled by political pressures, union reg¬ 
ulations and bureaucratic regulation to 
the point that they cannot show a profit 
The nation of profit is that of the medium¬ 
sized, privately owned firms and those 
below, on down to the cottage industry, 
where individual initiative and motiva¬ 
tion have full play It is that level 
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that has saved the Italian economy." 

Indeed, general prosperity has been 
preserved by the growth of a new level of 
small companies, many of them based on 
family enterprise Another key factor has 
been the flowering of a quintessentially 
Italian institution that is at once mirac¬ 
ulous and malgrado. That is the phenom¬ 
enon of the economia sommersa. the sub¬ 
merged or underground economy It is so 
called because its connection with gov¬ 
ernment and its demands - taxes, social 
security obligations, wage rates and la¬ 
bor regulations—is minimal and barely 
visible. The term covers a broad collec¬ 
tion of tiny businesses whose performance 
is difficult to assess statistically because 
they do not file the reports on which Rome 
bases its economic calculations. In the 
past decade, these two sectors have grown 
so large that they have become the third 
leg of the Italian economic stool, a third 
economy of sorts. The other two are state- 
owned corporations and large private in¬ 
dustries such as Fiat and Olivetti 

T he underground economy got its 
start in 1969 but really took off in 
1975 Wages have been indexed 
since the late 1940s. but in 1975 Italy's 
three major trade union federations de¬ 
manded and won sharp revisions in the 
scala mobile, the movable wage scale that 
changes with the cost of living. Under the 
new agreement, even a small cost-of-liv¬ 
ing increase would set off healthy raises 
all around. 

The unions were enthusiastic about 
the alterations to the scala mobile, and 
no wonder. In the Italian economy, all 
the cost-of-livmg swings were relentlessly 
upward. But, predictably, management 
was not pleased In its eyes, the scala mo¬ 
bile itself was an infernal machine that 
produced cost-push inflation and de¬ 
stroyed productivity. Since workers on the 
lower end of the wage scale received pro¬ 
portionately higher increases under the 
new agreement, the distinction between 
unskilled and skilled labor diminished. 
Initiative sagged while labor costs, al¬ 
ready high, soared; last year alone the rise 
came to \9%. 

Still, the new accord did not end one 


of the highest strike rates in Western 


rope. Nor would the unions consider sug¬ 
gestions for amending the scala mobile 
or paring the work force. Italian labor be¬ 
fore long became the most expensive in 
Western Europe. Almost as quickly, Ital¬ 
ian entrepreneurs found what one of 
them. Domenico Barili, the general di¬ 
rector of Parmalat, the giant dairy-prod¬ 
ucts firm, calls “the natural solution" of 
making do with fewer employees. 

Some, like Parmalat, achieved it 
through automation Others took advan¬ 
tage of national labor law. under which 
only businesses employing 20 workers or 
more are required to follow official regu¬ 
lations on wages, benefits, safety rules and 
social security. Increasingly. Italian busi¬ 
nesses—particularly in such areas as tex¬ 
tiles and apparel, shoes, furniture, small 
machinery, electrical equipment and elec¬ 
tronics—broke up into smaller segments 
no longer subject to government rules 
Companies began to farm out ordei's to 
tiny shops exempt from national codes. 

Many workers heliied their bosses to 
set up such mini-shops, defying their 
unions in the process. As Vito Scalia, a 
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Christian Democratic member of parlia¬ 
ment and onetime union leader, explains. 
“Our trade unions are out of date. They 
still insist on representing a proletariat 
that wants to grow out of the proletariat 
class and become entrepreneurs." Thus, 
at a time when growth and centralization 
were still the accepted philosophy else¬ 
where. much of Italian manufacturing re¬ 
versed the trends, cutting labor costs by 
up to 30%, mainly because social secu¬ 
rity payments did not have to be made or 
report^ by tiny shops. II piccolo e hello 
—Small is beautiful—became the cry. 

S o many firms and their workers 
have since either gone small or dis¬ 
appeared into the untabulated un¬ 
derground that collectively they have had 
a phenomenal effect on the economy as a 
whole. The gross national product in 
1980. for instance, was estimated at $393 
billion. But many economists consider 


Holy Orders 

C orrado Catani. 59, runs a blue jeans 
factory with annual sales of $4 mil¬ 
lion. On 9 rio De Franceschi, 51, heads a 
thriving machinery company. Igino 
Roscetti, 69, is Italy’s principal prodiK- 
er of police uniforms and insignia. An¬ 
gelo Centrullo. 65, directs an SB million 
complex that includes two knitting 
mills, a shirt factory, a printing plant 
and a hotel: he is also president of the 
local bank in the southern town of Cas- 
sano delle Murge. 

Apart from the fact that each is a 
successful businessman, the four men 
have something else in common: they 
all say Mass m the morning before head¬ 
ing to the office because they are also 
Roman Catholic priests. They went into 
business not for personal profit—canon 
law forbids that—but as shepherds of 
flocks in economically depressed areas. 
“1 am first and foremoa a priest of God,” 
says Don Angelo. 

Italy has a growing number of such 
“boss priests." Corrado Catani is typ¬ 
ical. He manages the Oda plant in Ur- 
bania, which produces 45,000 pairs of 
jeans daily under several trade names. 
Oda, owned by the diocese, was started 
to relieve punishing imemployment. Ca¬ 
tani, a hard-nosed businessman, patrols 
the moduction lines—wearing jeans. 

Angelo Centrullo. a native of Cas- 
sano delle Murge, went off to become a 
Jesuit but was stricken by tuberculosis 
and left the Society. Returning to his 
home town in the heart of the flat, mo¬ 
notonous Puglia plain, he took over as 
the parish prie^ while he recuperated. 
The town was duperately po<»: the 
pjain bums so intensely under a pitiless 
summer.auh that cady c^es thriw. As 


that it could be as much as 30%> higher, be¬ 
cause the output of the economta sommer- 
sa was only approximated—and not very 
well—in the statistics. 

Unemployment is a continuing prob¬ 
lem, but at least a million Italians hold 
two jobs—one of which is not reported to 
the authorities. One million others are ful¬ 
ly employed in unreported activities, and 
another 300,000 are self-employed (62% 
of whom, to complicate the figures, hold 
a second job). Many government officials 
moonlight as a matter of course, some¬ 
times ducking out of their offices during 
working hours to earn their other pay- 
check. One treasury ministry supervisor 
in Rome, for instance, visits his office m 
the morning, then dashes off to run a hab¬ 
erdashery across the street from his gov¬ 
ernment building. Naples Policeman Fe- 
dele Amante became something of a 
national celebrity when it was revealed 
in 1977 that for over a decade he had 



taken annual sick leave ran^ng from 43 
to 343 days to study medicine. By 1973 
he was moonlighting as a doctor; he is 
now a full-time physician. Fully 10% to 
15% of Italy's real labor force, in effect, 
does not officially exist. 

Italy’s third economy has transformed 
traditionally rural regions—Marches, Ve- 
neto, Tuscany, Friuli-Venezia Giulia 
—into centers of heavy cottage industry 
whose exports are increasing at a rate weU 
above the national average In Lomellina, 
part of the northern province of Pavia, 
60% of what is basically considered a 
farming population is actually employed 
in industry, the highest proportion in the 
country. Prato, a provincial town full of 
family mini-factories (see box), accounts 
for a sizable portion of Italy’s textile in¬ 
dustry On overall textile and clothing 
production of $12 billion last year, Italy 
had a trade surplus of $4.2 billion. When 
such figures are included, the 1980 growth 
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a result, the people of Cassano delle 
Murge, like their neighbors from other 
towns in the region, were migrating 
north to seek jobs in industry. 

Somewhat like the literary Don Ca- 
millo, who rolled up his sleeves to do 
worldly battle against the Communists 
of his villas, Don Angelo decided to 
take on poverty and despair. He started 
a training program that taught young 
women to operate knitting machines, 
then, in 1953, obtained sufficient funds 
—and his bishop’s permission—to open 
a factory employing 70 people to pro¬ 
duce high-quaUty sweaters. To provide 
work for the men, Don Angelo found 
partners for a small printing plant and 
shirt and baby clothes factories, borrow¬ 
ing the money from Cassano delle 
Murge’s lone bank. Eight years ago, the 
print wKs.'s^ao chosen pie^dent of .the 


bank. Deposits since have increased 
from S8 million to $17 mUUdn; while 
other parts of Italy suffer homing short- 
ages, the bank of Cassano delle Murge 
has financed more than 300 new homes. 
Nearby towns continue to lose popuia- 
tion, but Cassano delle Murge’s has in¬ 
creased from 7.000 to 7,500 as old res¬ 
idents come home. “When I think of 
the risks we took,” recalls the robust 
priest, “it gives me a heart attack." 

Don Angelo takes no salary. He does 
occupy a rent-free apartment in the 
sweater factory, close to a small chapel 
where many of his employees worship 
at his 6:30 ajn. Mass before their com¬ 
mon workday begins. Don Angelo in- 
sisu that he has no further projects in 
mindfor Cassano delle Murge. “My next 
venture,” he says vwth a chuckle, “will 
prob8;bly be in the other wwld.” 




rate of Italian industry proves to be high¬ 
er than that of West Germany, France or 
theU.S. 

The shrinkage to smallness, in addi¬ 
tion to allowing many Italians to ignore 
government and build a profitable, good 
life, has also forced social scientists to do 
some rethinking. “In the ’60s,’' explains 
University of Rome Sociologist Franco 
Fcrrarotti, “we predicted that the Italian 
family was disappearing. We were abso¬ 
lutely wrong.” Familismo, a 
term coined by Florence Soci- Emllle Pucci, 
ologist Arnaldo Nesti, proved 
to be far stronger than a sense 
of national unity among a peo¬ 
ple who have b«n a nation for 
little more than a century Says 
Luigi Barzini in his classic 
study. T%e Italians: "Italy has 
never been as good as the sum 
of all her people. The people 
not only defeated their rulers 
, but also managed to invent 
splendid and melodramatic 
ways of making each humble 
or ^oble hour as bearable and j 
satisfying as possible. This is 
the reason why their manners, 
food, houses, cities, love life are 
so delightful. This is also why 


Typical of the participants in the eco- 
nomia sommersa are the women of the vil¬ 
lage of Paganico Sabino (pop. 450), a 
farming hamlet 50 miles northwest of 
Rome. While their men work the fields, 
the women sit together in the sun gos¬ 
siping and knitting high-fashion type gar¬ 
ments. The knitting needles fly purely for 
profit: the women of Paganico Sabino are 
working for Armani, Missoni, Fiorucci 
and other top designers who export to 

center, with subcontractors In Florence 



Princess Helietta Caracciolo and her Jewelry 

their art, or most of it, is principally de¬ 
signed to give the public oblivion and 
bliss ” The shift to smallness strengthened 
the old values 

Tcxlay the decentralized economy 
shows up all over the country and in a va¬ 
riety of ways, depending upon the prod¬ 
uct. It is so broad, indeed, that even the 
Roman Catholic Church is involved in a 
fascinating way in contrast to some 
“worker priests," who brought religion to 
the factory floor, there are now "manage¬ 
ment priests” (see box), who spend part 
of their time running parishes, part man¬ 
aging businesses. 


a year, yet we do not have a sin^e glove 
factory.’* 

The principle of distributing such 
piecework to “underground” subcontrac¬ 
tors seems to work just as well for so¬ 
phisticated machinery as it does for gloves 
and knitwear. Some subcontractors of the 
giant Fiat auto plant in Turin, for in¬ 
stance. send out work to moonlighting 
machinists with shops at home. ABM. a 
20-year-old company that builds ma¬ 
chinery to load and stack ship- 
D«viD itis ping pallets, has prospered by 
jobbing out to smaller satellites 
around its own factories in Par¬ 
ma and Neviano ABM designs 
what it wants, subcontracts the 
components, then assembles 
and tests the finished pieces in 
its workshops. Four different 
firms have been able to build 
small new plants in the green 
countryside around Neviano 
on the strength of their busi¬ 
ness with ABM. 

Beautiful people benefit as 
much from the third economy 
as do the slum-dwellers of Na¬ 
ples. Two of Italy’s exports 
most appreciated bv the out¬ 
side world—fashions and de- 


Ambroglo Rossarl and appliance models 

Printemps of Pans or Macy’s of New 
York. Once a fortnight, U padrone (the 
boss) drives out from Rome to collect the 
completed knitwear and to drop off a new 
supply of wool and crisp lira notes. No 
talk about working conditions, tax deduc¬ 
tions or social security. 

In desperately poor Naples, a vast ap¬ 
parel industry has developed at the vicoh 
or back-alley level. People who hold 
steady jobs—as an usher in city hall, for 
instance—spend part of their pay on raw 
materials that are distributed to women 
in the slummy, chummy Spanish Quar¬ 
ter of old Naples The goods are made 
into gloves, scarves, shawls, sweaters. At 
the end of the week, as in Paganico Sa¬ 
bino, a buyer arrives to pick up the fin¬ 
ished products and make payments The 
entrepreneur recovers his outlay: every¬ 
body in the vicolo has a modest income. 
Boasts Naples Mayor Maurizio Valenzi: 
"Naples exports 5 million pairs of gloves 





Ettore Sottsass and furniture design 

signer furnishings—are closely tied to the 
system. At least 200 Italian haute couture 
houses subcontract to escape excessive 
costs. Designer Pucci deals mostly with 
family firms in Tuscany and Florence, 
with advantages for both. The small sub¬ 
contractors make money, and Pucci is not 
hobbled by massive employee responsi¬ 
bilities. Similarly Italian shoe designers 
do business with village shoemakers: Ital¬ 
ian ski boots (now seven out of every ten 
pairs on sophisticated slopes) are made 
the same way. 

Creativity and individualism, the for¬ 
midable Italian penchant for striking put 






beyond the established, have opened 
world markets to Italian designers and 
keep their products competitive. Ettore 
Sottsass and his superbly simple “Valen¬ 
tine” portable help^ put Olivetti on the 
export map. Lino Zanussi built an appli¬ 
ance empire from scratch after World 
War 11 by custom-tailoring his refriger¬ 
ators according to diiTering national tastes 
and preferences of his European custom¬ 
ers. The list of outstanding product de¬ 
signs ranges from cars (the Fiat Panda 
by Giorgetto Giugiaro) to spare, elegant 
bathroom fixtures (Ambrogio Rossari) to 
costume jewelry and perfume (Helietta 
Caracciolo di Forino)—and of course to 
high fashion by the Guccis, Puccis and 
Fioruccis. 

T he list goes on, but the point is clear- 
Italy is a land of fine designers 
—from helicopters to hospital beds, 
from stoves to ski bools—and many of 
them rely for actual production on the 
firms of the third economy. Says Architect 
and Designer Emilio Amba.s.' “What 1 
like about Italy is that there are still small 
shops. The small unit gives the individual 
a sense that he can creatively intervene.” 

Part of the reason that the Italian 
economy as a whole (lerforms as well as 
It does in the face of what looks like un¬ 
ending crisis IS that the third economy 
has become so strong that it supports the 
other two wobbly legs of the business stool. 
The country's government-subsidized in¬ 
dustries. created by Mussolini and con¬ 
tinued by his democratic successors, in¬ 
clude steel, cement, autos (like Alfa 
i Romeo), shipbuilding and airlines. They 
I lose money at the rate of S5 million a 
1 day. in part because of inefficiency, en- 
couiaged by ixililiral pressures Monie- 
dison, the giant iTeirochemical complex 
that after F iat is the country s largest pri¬ 
vate company, could save $ 180 million an¬ 
nually (a figure lhai equals ns yearly loss¬ 
es) by filing 9.000 of its 114.000 workers 
But union leadcis will not agiee. and pol¬ 
iticians, many of whom find easy jobs for 
their constituents, can scarcely complain 
Other private enterprises in Italy's Iron 
Triangle between Genoa, Milan and Tu¬ 
rin are in almosi as bad shape. The Ceat 
tire company is .sagging and the Rizzoli 
publishing house uses rriostly red ink But 
with the help of the middle level and the 
undergiound economies, the country car¬ 
ries on. The 30,000 small family firms in 
the central Italian towns of Sassuolo and 
Prato show an annual profit of about $1.5 
billion, that is slightly more than the an¬ 
nual loss of the country's entire chemical 
industry 

There arc, of course, built-in hazards 
in the system. Life may be good now. but 
will It always be'.’ Italians are so disillu¬ 
sioned with government, with bureaucra¬ 
cy, with what they call "the political 
class," that they have backed away and 
now ignore it all. Says Barzini: "Every¬ 
body gets the government they deserve, 
especially in a democracy." But he adds; 
“The problems have strengthened those 
virtues of the Italian people which make 


it more difficult to form a state.” Warns 
Emilio Pucci: “Until now there has been 
a happy balance between Italy’s weak su¬ 
perstructure and the strong substructure. 
But the balance is beginning to break up 
because of the disastroas state of the 
superstructure " 

That situation cannot be corrected by 
individualismo and familismo alone. Too 
little is being done to improve Italy’s foun¬ 
dations. As in the case of delayed earth¬ 
quake relief, I of the funds voted for 
public works are never spent because bu¬ 
reaucrats do not get around to allocating 
the money. In a more perilous example 
of long-term problems, Italy imports 80^1 
of Its energy requirements, but is the only 
major Western European nation without 
a formal energy policy. Solar energy, an 
ideal concept for sunny southern Italy, has 
been largely ignored because of a bewil¬ 
dering array of government regulations 

Nor does anyone in government seem 
to care about the growing w'elfare swamp. 
With 18 million Italians receiving some 
form of state pension—and struggling bu¬ 
reaucrats still processing, among other pa¬ 


pers, 263,000 pension applications dating : 
from World War II -the principal state | 
retirement funds this year will run a def- ' 
kit of $16.5 billion. By 1983 they could ; 
be $41.5 billion in the red. All the while, j 
politicians compete with one another to ' 
increase benefits without considering how i 
they will be financed. One parliament | 
member has managed to obtain "disahil- 
ity pensions" for VOG of the woikers in i 
his constituency 

Education is sutfenng from similar 
strains. What was once an elitist .secon¬ 
dary system is accessible to all through 
open enrollment. As a result, within only 
a few years, the student population at the 
University of Rome has risen from 16.000 
to 160.000, producing graduates who are 
bitter because they cannot find work af¬ 
ter they leave the university. Says Soci¬ 
ologist Ferrarotti; "We used to have 3 mil¬ 
lion illiterates Now we have 1,5 million 
unemployed intellectuals," 

Most dangerously, within the third 
economy lie the fuses for self-destruction 
Because Italians are so distrustful of in¬ 
stitutions. they will not support them: an 
enormous per capita cachet of savings sits 
ffiliow in banks and is not being invested 


in new productive capacity. Moreover, 
critics contend, the low-cost, lajbor-inten- 
sive industries that are now thriving 
across the country have no real future be¬ 
cause they do not involve enough tech¬ 
nological innovation, and because devel¬ 
oping countries with even lower labor 
costs eventually will be successful com¬ 
petitors. Already, Italian shoemakers, 
who have been exporting 300 million 
pairs a year, face challenges from Brazil, 
Hong Kong and Taiwan. Since Italian 
shoe producers subcontract work on 
buckles, straps, padding, even boxes, the 
shock waves from lost business could 
reach far. 

The basic problem for Italians, and 
their hope as well, is to discover before 
too long a new commitment to replace 
the cynical but pragmatic mulgrado prin- 
S eipic that has thus far served them so well, 
j to discover cures for the ills that menace 
I them while preserving values and virtues. 
No one would want those to disappear. 
Reflects Author Calvino. who recently 
moved back to Rome after years of liv¬ 
ing in Paris- "As in every modem coun¬ 


try, the priKcss of living gets harder and 
haider. but in Italy something of our na¬ 
tional character makes it sweeter, more 
pleasant Italians keep their social rela¬ 
tions intact Theirs is an individualism of 
friends, not of conquest," 

But to save and improve on what they 
have. Italians must discover a way to 
blend individualism with civic responsi¬ 
bility, to work together to repair and re¬ 
form rather than retreat as they do now. 
One hopeful indicator of a new direction 
was the choice ofSpadolini as Prime Min¬ 
ister For three decades Italian politics has 
been dominated by the two large parties, 
the Christian Democrats in power and the 
Communists in opposition. Both are tired, 
and Italians seem tired of both—"these 
two dead whales on the beach," as Barzini 
scornfully calls them. Spadolini, an honor¬ 
able man, may do better, with help; if he 
does, others may join him Even small re¬ 
sults could be spectaculai If Italy func¬ 
tions as well as it does and its people enjoy 
life as much as they do with malf;rado. 
how much more might they accomplish 
without It'.’ — BySpencarDavidson. 

Reportod by Barry Kalb and Wilton 
Wynn/Rmno 



Halo Calvino Luigi Barzini EnzoBiagi 

"Strengiheniny those i trtues of the people which make it more difficult to form a state " 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Backing Off _ 

Botha postpones racial reform 

happened to the Prime 
Ww Minister? Where is that decisive¬ 
ness and idealism he seemed to display 
one or two years ago? Why is he back- 
pedaling on the undertakings he gave the 
people of South Africa?” While members 
of ^uth Africa’s ruling National Party 
shifted uncomfortably in their green 
leather seats, Colin Eglin of the opposi¬ 
tion Progressive Federal Party last week 
sent his questions ringing across the 
chamber of Cape Town's Parliament. The 
angry counterattack from South African 
Prime Minister P.W Botha: "1 am not a 
weakling who tries to satisfy everybcxly. 
I have my own ideas and pattern for lead¬ 
ing South Africa " Some of Botha's min¬ 
isters have echoed similar pious themes 
Those ideas for moderating South Af¬ 
rica's rigidly segregationist policies of 
apartheid show every sign of being far 
weaker than Botha had once promised. 
Two years ago, Botha told his fellow Af¬ 
rikaners they must "adapt or die" in con¬ 
fronting racial segregation Using the 
same moralistic tones, he later declared. 
“I am more convinced than ever that 
there is only one course to follow, 
do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 

But as the South African Parliament 
began its summer session last week, Bo¬ 
tha backed off. He dismissed the possi¬ 
bility of letting non-whites vote. Indeed, 
he categorically rejected any role in na¬ 
tional decision making by the country’s 
19.8 million blacks, who make up 71 5% 
of South Africa’s population. He indicat¬ 
ed that any change in the 
inferior status of the coun¬ 
try’s nonwhite minorities 
(Indians, Chinese, mixed 
race) would be deferred un¬ 
til 1983 at the earliest 
Botha also lashed out at lib¬ 
eral white South Africans 
who criticize his govern¬ 
ment's apartheid policies, 
implicitly branding them as 
agitators. Said he. "There 
Colin Eglin arc Satans walking about in 

white garb.” 

The only racial palliatives Botha's 
party offered were marginal and vague 
Among them, allowing blacks to handle 
explosives in mining jobs, traditionally a 
whiles-only prerogative, and possibly re¬ 
laxing restrictions against serving alco¬ 
holic beverages to ail races lU sporting 
events. ' 

The reason for Botha’s retrenchment 
lies in last April's national elections. Al¬ 
though his party ictained 131 of 165 par¬ 
liamentary seals. It still suffered the worst 
setback of its 33 years in power The mod¬ 
erate Progressive Fede^ Party gained 
nine seats (to a still ineffectual 27). But 


Botha was far more concerned about thS' 
rise in popularity of the ultraright 
Herstigte (Reformed) Nasionale Party 
(H.N.P.). which strongly advocates con¬ 
tinued white privilege, black subjection 
and rigid racial segregation of ail kinds. 
Though it did not capture a single seat, 
the H.N.P nonetheless more than quin¬ 
tupled its vote total to 191,000. and cut 
sharply into government majorities in 
many districts 

^itha also faces a challenge from 
the right wing of his own National Par¬ 
ty, led by Andries Treurnicht, who has 
earned the nickname ’’Dr No” for his 
militant opposition to any aspect of ra¬ 
cial reform As a result, Botha has seemed 
more sensitive to attacks on his per¬ 
sonal ixiiitical grip than to criticism of 
his nation’s repressive policies. Helen Suz- 



Botha in parllamenUry garb 


There are Salons walking about in while. 

man, the country’s best-known liberal 
and a member of the Progressive Fed¬ 
eral minority in Parliament, charges that 
"now as never before,” Botha “places 
the interests of his party above the in¬ 
terests of South Africa.” 

While the politicians talked, the grim 
current realities of apartheid were clearly 
displayed last week in a freezing ghetto 
area outside Cape Town, where hundreds 
of blacks huddled after being evicted from 
their shanty homes in a whiles-only dis¬ 
trict The blacks were ordered to leave for 
one of the ten black reserves, or “home¬ 
lands,” that the government has estab¬ 
lished in Its long-term strategy of geo¬ 
graphic segregation of blacks and whites. 
The homelands make up 13'X ofSouth Af¬ 
rica’s area, but arc intended eventually to 
hold most of the black population. Blacks 
who refused to move to homelands where 
housing and jobs are scarce were arrested, 
and sometimes separated from their chil¬ 
dren. All too clearly Botha and his govern¬ 
ment were determined last week to main¬ 
tain the separation of the races in South 
Africa. ■ 
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IRAN 

Canceled Flight 

Stopping the French 

T umultuous mobs surged around the 
red brick walls of the French embas¬ 
sy in Tehran, demanding “death” for 
President Francois Mitterrand. Diplo¬ 
mats and businessmen and their families 
tried to get out, but as the first contin¬ 
gent of 61 arrived at Tehran’s Mehrabad 
International Airport at 5:30 a m. one day 
last week, a gang of Iranian militants 
blocked their way. Revolutionary author¬ 
ities offered assurances that the evacuees 
would be released this week. But Aya¬ 
tullah Ali Meshkini, one of his country’s 
leading mullahs, warned that the incident 
could result in the French embassy being 
’’taken over ” and the French humiliated 
the same way that Iran had “rubbed 
America’s nose in the dirt.”* 

To Americans, the series of events 
stirred painful memories of the 444-day 
U.S hostage ordeal. But to the French, 
the latest targets of “revolutionary” Is¬ 
lamic vengeance in Iran, last week's ep¬ 
isode came as an unexpected and brutal 
shock. In Pans, Socialist President Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand canceled weekend plans 
and closeted himself for five hours witn 
aides to discuss the crisis Meanwhile, 
Foreign Ministry spokesmen at the Quai 
d’Orsay issued optimistic statements. De¬ 
clared Foreign Minister Claude C'heysson. 
"There are no French hostages 

I ronically, no other industrialized coun¬ 
try has tried as hard as France to stay 
on the good side of Iran’s revolutionary re¬ 
gime President Mitterrand was one of the 
few Western leaders to send congratula¬ 
tions to Iran after the July 24 election of 
Mohammed Ali Raja’i as the country’s 
latest Islamic President But France, the 
country that provided political asylum for 
four months to Ayatullah Ruhollah K ho- 
meini and for years to some of his closest 
aides, two weeks ago gave haven to Ra- 
ja’i’s predecessor, the ousted Abolhassan 
Banisadr, and to one of the Iranian Is¬ 
lamic regime’s most dangerous foes, Mas- 
soud Rajavi. head of the leftist guerrilla 
organization called the Mujahedin. De¬ 
spite an agreement to refrain from polit¬ 
ical activity while in France. Banisadr has 
been issuing combative statements and 
preparing a government-in-exile. 

The Iranian government has insisted 
that the French return Banisadr and Ra¬ 
javi, a demand that the French, with their 
tradition of granting political asylum, will 
not accept. Last week Banisadr declared 
that he might go to Sweden or Austria to 
continue his anti-Khomeini campaign. 
Swedish officials quickly denied having 
any contact with the exiled politician. 
Sweden has nationals of its own in Iran. ■ 

*ln Washington. Iranian demonstrators briefly 
occupied an Iranian diplomatic edflee. During Die 
melee, one of the protesters was shot in the back. 
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PANAMA 

Suspenseful Point in History 

Torrijos’sudden death creates a power struggle 


L ed by a riderless stallion, the orange 
tire truck rolled slowly toward the 
cemetery in Panama City last week, bear¬ 
ing a flag-draped coflfin that was topped 
by a distinctive canteen, bush hat and gun 
holster. At the grave, a 21-cannon salute 
boomed as the coffin was lowered amid a 
torrent of flowers. Thus did Panama bid 
farewell to its strongman, Omar Torrijos 
Herrera, who was killed when his plane 
crashed four days earlier 

But for Panamanians who poured into 
the streets to mourn their lost leader, the 
funeral also signified an ominous power 
vacuum after 13 years of relative stabil¬ 
ity under Torrijos, who ruled the country 
as head of the powerful National Guard. 
Said Panama's Archbishop Marcos Mc¬ 
Grath' “It puts us at a suspenseful point 
in the siK'ial and political history of our fa¬ 
therland, and in some degree for Central 
America and the Third World ” 

Torrijos left behind one of the most 
stable countries in troubled Central 
America. The economy was healthy, 
thanks largely to its canal revenues and 
free trade zone. In 1977 Torrijos scored his 
most notable triumph when he renegotiat¬ 
ed the Panama Canal treaties with the 
U.S. to give his country full control over 
the 51 -mile waterway by the year 2000 
In 1978. after handpicking Aristides 
Royo. 41, to be a figurehead President, 
Torrijos started planning for national 
elections in 1984. But Royo is regarded 
as too leftist by the general staff of the 
10,000-member National Guard, which 
holds real power. A month ago, some col¬ 
onels asked Torrijos to depose Royo, but 



the strongman stuck by his protdgd. With 
Torrijos gone, the Guard may turn to 
Royo's Vice President, Ricardo de la Es-‘ 
priella, a prominent banker. 

Ultimately, Panama’s new leader is 
expected to be decided by a power strug¬ 
gle in the National Guard hierarchy. Gen¬ 
eral Florencia Florez, 47, a diligent, soft- 
spoken career officer who succeeded 
Torrijos as commander, artfully tried to 
bolster his position at the funeral when 
he called for the canteen that was riding 
on Torryos' coffin and, his hand shaking 
slightly, drank from it. Said he into the mi¬ 
crophone: “Let the drink inspire me,” Flo¬ 
rez faces some strong rivals, including 
Lieut. Colonel Ruben Dario Paredes, the 
moderate deputy chief of staff, and Lieut. 
Colonel Roberto Diaz Herrera, Torrijos’ 
cousin, who is considered to be a liberal. 

The eventual ruler will confront dif¬ 
ficult problems. Fully one-third of the 
country’s population of 1.9 million is com¬ 
posed of primary school children, who 
may face a shrinking job market in the 
years ahead With farming depressed, 
people are crowding into cities. 

And always in the background is the 
issue of the Panama Canal treaties with 
the U.S. Right now the sharing of power 
is working well. Says Thomas O. Enders, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State; “Those 
treaties are settled. We have a good strong 
operating relationship with Panama." But 
some Panama officials fear that, with Tor¬ 
rijos gone, radicals will try to reawaken 
strong nationalist feelings about the canal. 
Warns Fernando Manfredo Jr., a Pana¬ 
manian who is deputy director of the 
Canal Commission: ‘One thing the U.S. 
has to do in the future is move fast when 
there is any complaint of an alleged vio¬ 
lation. If they allow bureaucratic delays, 
we are in for trouble. People here are 
watching the canal very carefully.” ■ 





TakMtf dalays were long at New York’s La Guardia tb* ■trHc* began, but after a f«>w days the skies tunwd friendlier 
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Turbulence in the Tower 


The controllers walk, the President hangs tough, and the planes (mostly) fly 


V 


The fateful collision could 
have been foreseen by any 
air controller, without 
even a glance at the ghost¬ 
ly blips on his radarscope. 
Like a Piper Cub lost in a 
thunderstorm, the tiny Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers Organization—repre¬ 
senting 85?r of the 17,500 federal employ¬ 
ees who direct the nation’s air traffic 
—veered wildly off course. Tt flew into a 
rage against its employer, launching an il¬ 
legal federal strike. An angry Ronald 
Reagan, revving up the full jumbo-jet 
power of the U.S. Government, deliber¬ 
ately bore down on the defiant union The 
result was inevitable; the controllers 
crashed, the U S. kept flying. 

By week s end some 5,100 of PATCO's 
13,000 striking controllers, who earn an 
average of $33,000 a year, had been sent 
dismissal notices by the Federal Aviation 
Administration, Federal judges ordered 
U.S marshals to haul five local union 
leaders off to jail for defying court injunc¬ 
tions against the strike, ^me leaders were 
marched away in handcuffs and shackled 
from waist to feet in chains—standard 
procedure for a federal arrest—adding a, 
note of hg^ drama to- t^ crackdowm 


Some 30 others were ruled in contempt of 
court and will be sentenced later. At the 
same time, federal judges levied fines 
against the union and its leaders that were 
piling up at the rate of more than $1 mil¬ 
lion for each day the strike continued. The 
union's $3.5 million strike fund was fro¬ 
zen. PATCO was, in effect, broke. 


Reagan warning that strikers would be fired 



Neither the strike nor the resulting 
mass firings crippled the nation's vital air 
transportation network, though in some 
areas and selected sectors of the economy 
the impact was palpable. After a confused 
first day of jammed air terminals, exten¬ 
sive flight cancellations and runway waits 
of up to two hours before takeoff, the faa’s 
long-prepared contingency plans rapidly 
pushed the movement of aircraft back to¬ 
ward normal. As the strike wore on, the 
percentage of airline flights operating as 
scheduled showed overall improvement: 
Monday, 65%: Tuesday, 67%; Wednes¬ 
day, 72%; Thursday, 83%. 

At first, airport and bus ticket coun¬ 
ters were thronged. Amtrak switchboards 
were jammed. Rental car firms found few¬ 
er customers at their airport counters, 
while at their downtown offices in large 
cities, fearful air travelers queued up for 
wheels. International passengers had lit¬ 
tle choice but to wait out available flights, 
sometimes camping overnight in termi¬ 
nals. Businessmen turned to corporate 
and charter aircraft, which was not al¬ 
ways an improvement; under the Faa’s 
contingency plans, such planes had a low¬ 
er priority than the scheduled carriers. 
But as the week progressed, eveh the re- 
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duced number of flights held more capac¬ 
ity than the fewer passengers could fill. 
The airport crowds vanished, counter ser¬ 
vice notably improved. Sktid Traveler Bob 
Barnett of Santa Monica, Calif; "The 
L.A. airport was about as mellow as I've 
seen it in 15 years.” 

At week’s end the FAA ordered the na¬ 
tion’s 22 largest airports to cut scheduled 
flights back to 50% for at least a month 
in order to reduce any delays and ensure 
safety. The agency also announced plans 
to triple the number of new air control¬ 
lers it trains, currently 1,800 a year, and 
began accepting applications for the jobs 
once held by the fired Patco strikers. In 
New York City alone, 1,763 people signed 
up in the first five hours. The Govern¬ 
ment was preparing to fly without PATCO 
forever. Dwlared a confident Transpor¬ 
tation Secretary Drew Lewis, who pilot¬ 
ed that strike-breaking course under close 
White House supervision. 'To all intents 
and purposes, the strike is over. Our con¬ 
cern is to rebuild the system.” 

Some 3,000 supervisors and 2,000 
nonstriking or nonunion controllers were 
manning the towers and radar centers 
that monitor U.S. air flights. A backup 
force of some 500 military controllers, 
out of an available pool of 10,000, rushed 
to major air centers. They began study¬ 
ing civilian control procedures, and would 
begin to take up shifts this week if need¬ 
ed. Up to 700 military controllers can 
be reassigned to civilian posts with only 
a minimal effect on military operations; 
if the FAA needed more than 700, se¬ 
lective cutbacks in military flights would 
bct.raauirad.,. 


The strikers, as stubborn and high- 
spirited a bunch as ever hit the bricks, 
did not, of course, concede defeat Despite 
the overwhelming Government pressure, 
they continued to picket airports from 
LGA (La Guardia) to LAX (Los Angeles 
International), rallying behind their 
bearded, owlish-looking president Robert 
E Poli in an unusual show of solidarity. 
Poli, 44, a former controller himself, 
called the Administration's actions “the 
most blatant form of union-busting 1 have 
ever seen.” Vowed he: “It will not end 
the strike.” 

The controllers predicted that the air 
system cannot survive long without them 
and that the fines and firings, which do 
not become final until a lengthy civil ser- 


PATCO’s Poll at press conforance 



vice appeals process is completed, will be 
lifted once this becomes apparent. Mean¬ 
while, as Air Controller Eric Sletten said 
on a picket line at Miami International 
Airport: “Reagan's hard line is just hard¬ 
ening our line. " 

That seemed to be true. The union’s 
abrupt walkout and the Administration’s 
swift retaliation had left neither side any 
face-saving way to resume negotiations, 
particularly since the Government con¬ 
sidered the bulk of PATCO’s constituency 
no longer strikers but simply among the 
unemployed. The FAA even took steps to 
decertify PATCO as the legal bargaining 
agent for the controllers. Justifiably con¬ 
fident that public opinion was solidly on 
his side and still basking in his legislative 
triumphs on Capitol Hill, the President 
massed a historic show of force against 
the first labor union to challenge his Ad¬ 
ministration directly. Ironically, patco 
had been one of the few unions to sup¬ 
port him for election last fall. 

Rea^n’s tough reaction to the strike 
was reminiscent of Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt’s wartime order to draft striking coal 
miners in 1943, then to have the Gov¬ 
ernment seize and operate the mines. 
When rail unions struck that same year, 
Roosevelt put the War Department in 
charge of the railroads. Harry Truman 
similarly ordered strike-bound coal mines 
seized in 1946, railroads in 1950 and steel 
mills in 1952. Richard Nixon in 1970 sent 
military troops into post offices where fed¬ 
eral employees had illegally left their jobs. 
Still, taking on the controllers was not 
quite as difficult as facing down coal, steel, 
Inroad and postal workers—who have 






far more members and political clout than 
doesPATCO* 

Actually, Reagan had wanted to move 
even faster against the air controllers, but 
was restrained by his aides. The Presi¬ 
dent's impulse on the day before the strike 
svas to warn that all the strikers would 
be hr^. His advisers suggested that since 
the walkout had not begun, such a state¬ 
ment would be both provocative and pre¬ 
mature. Secretary Lewis, who found the 
controllers dangerously “whipped up,’’ 
cautioned: "Jt could have given them a 
point to rally behind—that we were us¬ 
ing a pretty big gun to force them to sign. ” 

R eagan checked his anger and held 
his fire until after the strike was 
under way on Monday morning. 
Summoning reptirters and pho¬ 
tographers to the White House Rose Gar¬ 
den, he read a gently phrased statement. 
“I respect the right of workers in the pri¬ 
vate sector to strike,’’ he said. “Indeed, 
as president of my own union, I led the 
first strike ever called by that union Ithe 
Screen Actors Guild, 19591." But Gov¬ 
ernment, he said, “has to provide with¬ 
out interruption the protective services 
which are Government's reason for be¬ 
ing." He noted that Congress (in 1947) 
passed a law forbidding strikes by Gov¬ 
ernment employees. He read aloud the 
nonstrike oath that each air controller, 
and indeed any federal employee, must 
sign upon hiring, and said of the strik¬ 
ers: "'They are in violation of the law, 
and if they do not report for work with¬ 
in 48 hours, they have forfeited their 
jobs and will be terminated.” 

While forceful, the President was not 


•Calvin Coolidge. whose picture decorates the Rea¬ 
gan Cabinet room, earned a national reputation as 
Masaachuseits Governor in 1919 for breaking a Bos¬ 
ton pdlk« etrike. But as President. CooUdge iMclined 
to Udte on etrikiag coal miners iriAtt?' 
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«l30Ut to take effect. 

But if the battle was prunarily be¬ 
tween the President and the controllers, 
the general public was a much involved 
third party. An unsettling question 
formed in millions of minds: Just how safe 
are the skies when substitute controllers 
—and, eventually, military specialists un¬ 
familiar with generally heavier civilian air 
traffic—are manning the towers and 
scopes? In addition, how long could the 
supervisors stand the strain? 

F ederal aviation experts—including 
Lewis, a lawyer and licensed pilot, 
and FAA Administrator Lynn 
Helms, former chairman of Piper 
Aircraft Corp. and an experienced test 
pilot—insisted that the system was as safe 
as ever. Noting that traffic was down at 
the nation's airports, some airline pilots 
contended that this actually made flying 
less hazardous than before the strike. At 
busy airports, like Chicago's O'Hare In¬ 
ternational. aircraft were required to stay 
20 miles behind another plane approach¬ 
ing a landing, rather than the usual five 
miles: planes taking off had to wait five 
minutes instead of the normal one min¬ 
ute or less before rolling down the run¬ 
way after another had left 

The striking controllers, however, 
contend that the supervisors are gener¬ 
ally older men (in their mid-40s vs. mid- 
30s for rank-and-file controllers) who may 
have grown rusty al manning the scopes 
and who may tire once the initial exhil- 
aralioivof stepping into an emergency sit¬ 
uation wears off. Initially they were work¬ 
ing 12-hr. daily shifts v.s. the controllers' 
usual 40-hr. week. At week's end. Helms 
ordered that no control tower employee 
should work more than 48 hours a week 
As for the military replacements, many 
of the strikers themselves first learned 
their trade in the service, typically dur¬ 
ing the Viet Nam era Some contend that 
the shift to civilian duties was difficult for 
them Said Poll, somewhat menacingly, 
about the fill-in system last week: "I 
hope that nothing happens." But if it 
does, he suggested, "the Government is 
responsible." 

The argument scarcely returns the 
blood to the knuckles of those millions of 
airline passengers who are jittery about 
flying under the best of circumstances. 
TiMh Correspondent Madeleine Nash, 
who has been following air-controller op¬ 
erations at Chicago's O'Hare for several 
years, last week found a marked change 
in the mood of the pressure-packed tow¬ 
er crews 200 ft above the runways, as 
well as in the darkened radar room 20 ft. 
underground: 

“There is a swaggering style, a ma¬ 
cho flair to O’Hare’s ace controllers. In 
near darkness, they hunch over their ra- 
darscopes like teen-age boys playing elec¬ 
tronic games. Their faces glow in the 
greenish-yellow light, as each sweep of the 
radar reveals a constantly changing con- 
figi^ation of planes. They have developed 
their own special mystique. They ct^n 


smoke and driiik countless cups of coffee 
while placating their upset stomachs with 
chalky Maalox tablets from the big glass 
candy jars that are standard in every con¬ 
trol room. 

“During a thunderstorm, the control¬ 
lers’ voices, while crisp and professional, 
take on a raw edge. Their instructions to 
pilots are shot out in staccato bursts with 
no pauses. As tension mounts, profanity 
flows like water—though the pilots do not 
hear it. They understate their shared 
fears. Delta, is your heart beating as fast 
as mine?' a controller will ask with his 
mike shut off 'C'mon, you turkey,' anoth¬ 
er will say about a slow-responding air¬ 
craft. 'Who’s got Eastern?’ one controller 
will shout. Let’s get him the hell out of 
there.' 

“Last week the swaggering kids were 
gone. In their place were gray-haired men 
wearing ties. There was a staff of 15 rath¬ 
er than the usual 24—and all but one was 
a supervisor. The atmosphere was more 
somber than usual. The pace was slower, 


with long pauses between spoken words 
But even the supervisors could not resist 
breaking into joke-cracking tower talk 
Referring to a pregnant female colleague 
handling departure control, one tempo¬ 
rary quipped: Tve told her we're keeping 
her till her pains are six minutes apart.’ " 

B asically, however, the controller's 
job IS a lonely, stressful ordeal. He 
stares at his scope and gives in¬ 
structions to pilots, who. as ulti¬ 
mate commanders of their own aircraft, 
can ignore the advice. But responsibility 
for the lives of all those airborne s.obs I 
(souls on board, in controller lingo) weighs 
heavily. They sec that constant burden as 
no less than that of the pilots aloft. Though 
the jobs are not all that comparable, many 
of the young controllers resent the higher 
pay (reaching $115,000) and greater pres¬ 
tige of the airline skippers "You know 
how much pilots make," said Striker Matt 
Blum, 26, as he picketed at O'Hare. 
“They're flying an airplane with 150 on 
board, and they’re using automatic pilot 
We re sitting at a scope working ten air¬ 
planes at once, with 150 people on each 
plane We have more responsibility, and 
we spend more time working." So why did 
Blum become a controller? “It looked like 
pinball machines in a prony arcade.” He 
adds, somewhat contrarily, “And control¬ 


lers makb good money,” Blum’s base pay 
is $27,000 a year. 

Jealous of the pilots, fearful of being 
worn slowly down by the stresses and re¬ 
sponsibilities of their own task—yet proud 
of their skills and fascinated by the space- 
age gadgetry they have mastered—the 
controllers gradually came to the conclu¬ 
sion that they had been taken for grant¬ 
ed too long. The Government would have 
to be taught a lesson. 

The air controllers have long been un¬ 
happy about what they perceived as the 
sluggish pace at which the faa supplied 
them the modem equipment need^ to 
cope with increasingly crowded skies. 
They felt that nearly all their job-related 
complaints were being ignored by the FAA 
when they were represented by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Government Em¬ 
ployees, which included a myriad of other 
federal workers as well. The controllers 
broke away, forming PATCO in 1968, part¬ 
ly at the urging of F. Lee Bailey, the noted 
criminal lawyer, who is a pilot himself. 


PATCO's first president was John Leyden, 
a New York controller who in the late 
■60s had been honored by the FAA as its 
“controller of the year." 

Complaining that airline traffic was 
up sharply while the number of control¬ 
lers was not. some 450 of them protested 
in June 1969 by staying home for two 
days, claiming to be sick The FAA de¬ 
clared that PATCO had encouraged the 
sickout and that it would no longer rec¬ 
ognize the union. For three weeks in the 
spring of 1970. some 3,0(K) controllers 
claimed illness and stayed off the job "We 
had no equipment—it was dangerous, 
dangerous," recalls Carl Vaughn, 45, a 
Pittsburgh controller. “Little or no auto¬ 
mation had been introduced, and near 
misses were a common occurrence." The 
FAA reacted by firing some 100 local 
PATCO leaders and temporarily suspend¬ 
ing most of the sickout participants Still, 
the FAA seemed to get the controllers' 
point, automated radar gear was gradu¬ 
ally installed at major centers. To regain 
certification as a bargaining unit, PATCO 
in 1971 formally pledged never again to 
encourage a work stoppage or engage in 
a strike. At the time, only about 3,000 con¬ 
trollers remained in the union 

As air traffic continued to grow, so 
did the controllers' concerns about stress 
and safety, and so did patco. By the mid- 


B. AFFIDAVIT AS TO STRIKING AGAINST THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

I tm nut participating in any strike against the Government of the United States or any agency 
thenof, and I will not so participate while an employee of t)>e Government of the United States or 
any agency thereof. 


Part of the antlstrflce oath that every federal employee must sign 


Dear 

This is notice that I intend to remove you from your position 
of Air Traffic Control Specialist, GS-2152-13/5, $36,320 per 


Op ening line s of dism issa l letter s se nt to st riki ng ah co ntrollers 

"I never thought it would come to this. I thought Reagan was bluffing 


United States 


’70s, the union had nearly 15,000 mem¬ 
bers—all but 2,000 of the entire staff of 
qualified faa controllers. The union grew 
increasingly militant as rank-and-file 
members felt that each new contract 
failed to meet their same old demands 
for more reliable equipment, less gruel¬ 
ing shift schedules and more pay. 

A turning point came last year when 
both Leyden and the union's longtime 
vice president, Poli, turned in resignations 
to PATCO’s executive committee in re¬ 
sponse to the mounting membership com¬ 
plaints. The board accepted Leyden s, but 
not Poli's. Explained Controller Vaughn: 
"In Leyden’s day, there was no better 
union leader. But in the end he didn't hang 
tough He didn’t want a strike. Poli stood 
up to it all" Added another controller: 
"Leyden had our hearts, but Poli under¬ 
stands us." 

Elevated to the presidency, Poli took 
his reputation as a militant seriously A 


hearty eater and drinker, the 6-ft 2-in. 
Pittsburgh native usually speaks calmly 
and always clearly. "1 am not a ranter or 
a raverora stomper." he says "1 am frank 
and straightforward " One critic calls him 
"a brash bastard.” while one follower con¬ 
siders him "a helluva father figure." Poli 
docs not apologize for, in effect, pushing 
his friend Leyden aside. “We could see 
there might be cause to strike, " he ex¬ 
plains coolly. "1 knew 1 would be ready 
for it. and John might not be " 

S till, a strike seemed far from in¬ 
evitable when negotiations be¬ 
tween PATCO and the faa began 
last Eebruary. Technically, the 
FAA is not like a private employer in such 
talks: anything it agreed to would have 
to be approved by Congress. Poli opened 
the bargaining by presenting 96 demands, 
a list the faa's Helms understandably dis¬ 
missed as excessive. Yet the union was 
truly serious about three ofj^ljgc^ms: , 


WAGES. Poli asked for a $10,000 
across-the-board annual increase for all 
controllers. Their pay now ranges from 
$20,462—the starting salary at some 100 
unhurried airports serving small cities 
—to $49,229 The wages increase with the 
difficulty of the job (starting pay at one 
of the busy “birdcages” near New York. 
Chicago and Los Angeles is $37,000). On 
top of that, Poli wanted a twice-a-year, 
cost-of-living increase that would be 
times the rate of inflation. The faa of¬ 
fered a $4,000 wage hike, which would 
have included a $1,700 increase as part 
of the 4 8% raise given all federal em¬ 
ployees this year. 

WORK WEEK. Poli sought to cut the 
five-day 40-hr week back to a four-day 
32-hr. schedule—a reduction the control¬ 
lers seem to want more than pay increas¬ 
es. While they apparently would not ac¬ 
cept a salary cut to compensate the 
Government for their reduced hours, most 


PATCO members see this issue as the key 
to lowering their on-the-job anxieties and 
enhancing safety The Government at 
first refused to consider any shortened 
work week, fearing that similiar demands 
from other federal workers would start a 
budget-busting trend at a time of general 
spending cuts 

RETIREMENT. Claiming that controllers 
burn out faster than other federal employ¬ 
ees, PAICO sought an earliei retirement 
age and higher pension benefits At pres¬ 
ent a controller can retire with half pay 
at age 50 if he has worked for 20 years, 
and at any age after serving 25 years Poli 
asked that retirement be permitted to any 
controller after 20 years of work and with 
75% of his base salary. The Government 
adamantly opposed this demand as con¬ 
trary to its entire drive to hold the line 
against future Government expenses. 

After neither side budged during lVi 
months of fruitless talks, Poli said on May 
22 that bis members would walk out a 


month later if there were no “acceptable’’ 
Government proposal by then. The Ad¬ 
ministration responded by sending Sec¬ 
retary Lewis to replace Helms, whom the 
PATCO negotiators considered hopel^ly 
rigid, as its chief bargainer. 

J ust before the June 22 deadline, Lew¬ 
is offered a $40 million package of 
improvements. It included a 10% pay 
hike for controllers who also act as 
instructors, an increase in the pay 
differential for nighttime work to 20%, 
from the present 10%, and a guaranteed 
30-min. lunch period (controllers often 
munch sandwiches at their scopes when 
there is too much traffic for a break). Poli 
found the package insultingly stingy. 

Poli, however, knew he did not have 
80% of all controllers behind him to win 
a strike vote, as required by PATCO’s rules. 
After eleventh-hour dickering, he gained 
extra retraining benefits for medically dis¬ 
qualified controllers and time-and-a-half 
pay after 36 hours, though the work week 
remained at 40 hours. With that, PATCO 
negotiators called off the strike and put 
the settlement up for a vote It was re¬ 
jected by 95% of PATCO’s members. 

When new talks began on July 31, 
PATCO negotiators claimed that they had 
reduced the cost of their demands from 
$1.1 billion to about $500 million. The 
FAA computed the union package at $681 
million—some 17 times the cost of the set¬ 
tlement Poli had provisionally accepted 
earlier. Poli, on the other hand, insisted 
that the federal negotiators “gave us an ul¬ 
timatum. take their original offer, which 
had been overwhelmingly rejected by our 
people, or leave it We had no choice but 
to leave it ” After a final weekend in 
which both sides stubbornly repeated 
their frozen positions, the strike began. 

When the Administration reacted 
with its fine-and-flre-’em ultimatum, top 
Government officials fully expected at 
least half of the PATCO controllers to heed 
the warnings and return to work. But by 
week’s end only 1,260 had gone back to 
their posts, while fully 80% of the PATCO 
members still were staying home. 

Their defiant stand in the face of the 
law, and in repudiation of their own em¬ 
ployee oaths, was a lonely one. As a strike 
of taxpayer-supported employees—and 
such relatively well-paid ones at that—it 
drew little public sympathy. One support¬ 
er was the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which declared that “the right to 
strike is a fundamental civil liberty and 
should not be denied to public employees 
any more than to private ones.” More sig¬ 
nificantly, organized labor around the 
world rallied behind PATCO, an AFL-CIO 
affiliate. Controllers in half a dozen coun¬ 
tries caused delays in flights to and from 
the U.S. At home, the support was mostly 
verbal. Accusing Reagan of “harsh and 
brutal overkill,” AFI.-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland argued that every worker, indi¬ 
vidually and collectively, has the right to 
withhold his services. Said he: “You dchi’t 
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"To all intents and purposes, the strike ts over. Our concern is to rebuild " 
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and you could be the lucky one by winninq this 
fabulous amount in the Nordwestdeutsche Klas- 
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solve the problem by passing a law that 
says it's illegal." 

Kirkland led a caravan of top union 
officials, who were attending an An,-CIO 
executive council meeting in Chicago, to 
join cheering patco pickets at O’Hare. 
The labor leaders included United Auto 
Workers President Douglas Fraser and 
William Winpisinger, president of the 
machinists' union that handles airline 
baggage and services the big jets—duties 
that, if stopped, could quickly ground 
most of the planes. Winpisinger urged 
Reagan to stop “union busting" and to 
‘get rational and sit down to negotiate 
an agreement." 

Privately, however, the labor leaders 
were highly critical of Poll for calling an 
unpopular strike with so little warning 
and without seeking the help or advice of 
other veteran union strategists. The con¬ 
trollers' strike, conceded Fraser, "could 
do massive damage to the labor move- 


llnited States 


town with a few gallons of Kool-Aid." 

Despite a genuine spirit of cama¬ 
raderie, the picket lines were not with¬ 
out expressions of fear and even some 
criticism of Poli’s strategy. At New Jer¬ 
sey's huge Newark Airport, a controller 
with eight years experience said sadly, 
"1 never thought it would come to this 
I thought Reagan was bluffing." Poll, he 
said, should have taken the court in¬ 
junctions banning the strike as a reason 
to surrender with honor. “He could have 
said that he didn’t want to give the Fed¬ 
eral Government an excuse to bust the 
union and that he was ordering us back 
under protest. I think he blew it.” Sandi 
Engel, a controller at Illinois' busy Au¬ 
rora center, is married to a union weld¬ 
er who opposes the strike. Says she 
“Every morning he tells me, ‘What you're 
doing is illegal You're going to jail ’ " 

Any doubts, however, seemed much 
in the minority At a noisy PATCO rally 



Applicants for newly vacant controller jobs seek forms in Manhattan 

"I can tell when he walks in the door that he 'j had a bad day " 


ment Thai's why PA'ICO should have I 
talked to the At 1 -CIO council ” The ma- ! 
chutists were not crossing patco picket 
lines, but at most airports they could get 
to their jobs without doing so If more 
flights are curtailed by the strike, the ma¬ 
chinists fear that airlines will cut back 
their jobs. The Air Line Pilots Associa¬ 
tion. another Ari.-c.io union, had not 
joined the strike Reflecting such inter¬ 
union strains, Winpisinger said that the 
pilots could lose half their jobs, too, and 
added tartly. “They ought to be a little 
bit more excited abciui it than us, since 
they make 2]A times as much as we do.” 

Poli was also criticized by other un lon- 
ists for failing to try to explain the issues 
to members of Congress and for even re¬ 
fusing the offer of a public relations firm 
to help him get his union's story across to 
the public. Said one labor insider about 
Poli; “He may be a good traffic control¬ 
ler, but he is over his head as an admin¬ 
istrator and political strategist. ” A former 
PATCX) official said acidly of Poli: “He’s 
taking his members on a trip to Jones- 


1 in Hollis. N H..* Controller Joe Gannon. 

! 39, noted the nonslrike oath he had tak¬ 
en but observed “I have a much higher 
oath, 1 could not bring myself to the po¬ 
sition of handling all those aircraft under 
the stresses I was being subjected to, 
knowing that 1 was affecting hundreds of 
lives I had a moral obligation ” Picket¬ 
ing at New York's J.F.K. Airport. Pat 
Hagen. 36, said firmly: “Some of us may 
go to jail, I don’t think I'd be nonnal if I 
wasn't frightened, but I'm not intimidat¬ 
ed. This union is tight, almost like a fam¬ 
ily," Walking beside him was his own 
family. Wife Diane and three children. 
Said she; “I can tell when he walks in the 
doo.r, by the slant of his shoulders and 
the way he’s holding his head, that he’s 
had a bad day ” 

Almost unanimously, certainly wish- 


*Nol all labi>r protests require a high decibel court 
Last week members of West Germany's Bavarian 
State Opera struck in their own fashion In Act HI 
of Die Ueisteriingfr. to the astonishment of the au¬ 
dience. they simply walked through their parts, 
mouthing their lyrics without making a sound. 


fully, the striking controllers predict that 
the Administration's plans to replace 
them will not work. Contended Controller 
Dick Holzhauer at an Oakland, Calif., ra¬ 
dar center: “If we hang together, I know 
they can’t run the system without us. 
They’re going to want their pound of flesh, 
but they’ll settle." Asked Controller Rog¬ 
er Hicks at Houston Intercontinental Air¬ 
port: “Where are they going to get 13,000 
controllers and train them before the 
economy sinks? The reality is, we are it. 
They have to deal with us." 

B oth Secretary Lewis and the FAA’s 
Helms argue that the striking con¬ 
trollers can be safely replaced, 
though Lewis concedes that air 
traffic would have to be reduced from for¬ 
mer levels for as long as 21 months. Lewis 
claims that last week’s experience shows 
that, contrary to the controllers’ decade- 
old refrain, the 17.500-controller system 
IS overstaffed, perhaps by as many as 
3,000 workers. Another 3,000 supervisors 
as well as 2,000 nonstrikers were work¬ 
ing. Lewis would also close as many as 
60 small airport towers, freeing 1.000 con¬ 
trollers for other duty These closings 
began last week Thus, in the end, 7.500 
new controllers would have to be hired t 
and trained 

All that would lake time, though Lew¬ 
is claimed that some 20,000 people have 
inquired about becoming controllers since 
the strike began The faa's Oklahoma 
City training school was considering a tri¬ 
ple-shift, six-day weekly schedule in 
which It could produce more than 5.500 
graduates in a year, even allowing for the 
normal failure rate of 20%. 

Can the U.S air-control system un¬ 
dergo nearly a complete change of staff 
and still function safely? The sheer mag¬ 
nitude of the undertaking would suggest 
not. at least for a while. Yet Jerome Le- 
derer, founder of the private Flight Safety 
Foundation and one of the nation’s most 
respected aerospace safety experts, is con¬ 
fident that it can. He warns, however, that 
all the operators of aircraft, from corpo¬ 
rate jets to jumbo airliners and giant cargo 
planes, must “not be permitted to over¬ 
load the system.” The Faa vows to keep 
traffic limited to the ability of the substi¬ 
tute. newly developing staff to handle it. 
That will mean grave inconveniences in a 
jel-dependent age, but, carefully done, 
probably no serious diminutions in the 
standards that have made America’s air- 
traffic control system the best in the world 
For a public that may need constant 
reassurance, there will be an independent, 
ongoing reliable source; the airline pilots 
themselves. The moment the strike be¬ 
gan. their own union, ALPA, started mon¬ 
itoring every flight's safety conditions. 
Says ALPA President John J O’Donnell 
“So long as airline pilots continue to fly 
their appointed routes, the public can be 
assured it is safe. — By EdMagnuson. 

Rmpotiud by Oary Laa/Westhington cmd Pa- 
far Stohr/Naw York, wkb oBtar US. buraaui 




Take This Job and Love It 

How stressful is air-traffic control? Very, but it’s not unique 


“We were making love 
and it was O.K., you 
know? And suddenly he 
stops and that's it, he can't 
go on. And I say, ‘What's 
wrong’' And he tells me 
that he heard a plane flying over our 
house.'' That lament, from the wife of an 
air-traffic controller, sounds like a case for 
Sigmund Freud. But it is typical, says 
Clinical Psychologist Barry Beder of De¬ 
troit, of the emotional problems and other 
job-related disorders he has uncovered in 
counseling more than 300 controllers. He 
calls them “the most stressed group” he 
has treated—more than auto executives in 
mid-recession, more than nurses or teach¬ 
ers or police, more than airline pilots 
Beder, who has been a paid consultant to 
the controllers' striking union, Patco, ea¬ 
gerly endorses what has be¬ 
come a key union bargain¬ 
ing claim: that the job 
imposes unique psychologi¬ 
cal pressure because, as he 
puts it, “one five-second er¬ 
ror can lead to the loss of 
hundreds of lives.” 

But federal officials last 
week were suggesting that 
computerization and other 
technological advances 
have made many control¬ 
lers' jobs only somewhat 
more demanding than a 
spirited game of Space In¬ 
vaders. Said Secretary of 
Transportation Drew Lew¬ 
is: ‘There's no more stress 
on this job than on a num¬ 
ber of others. Firemen, po¬ 
licemen, just to name a few 
I think maybe we've seen too many mov¬ 
ies of pilots being brought in when some¬ 
one has a heart attack ” 

Just how stressful is a controller's job? 
The short answer: very, but by no means 
uniquely. The long answer- stress may be 
what makes the job, and perhaps the pei> 
ple who hold it. a bit more interesting 
than most. 

Medical researchers have been study¬ 
ing air controllers intensively since at least 
the 1960s, but findings are contradictory. 
In one sampling, the percentage of con¬ 
trollers with high blood pressure was only 
a third of the national average. In anoth¬ 
er, the percentage was more than double 
the norm. One researcher found frequent 
ulcers and other stomach disorders. 
Another found heartbeat irregularities 
among controllers at twice the rate for 
other men their age Still other research 
found that resentment of management 
was the greatest source of controller dis¬ 
satisfaction, while “stress■' was, in fact, the 
negative aspect of work that the control¬ 
lers cited least. In addition, rates of alco¬ 
hol abuse and divoim appear no higher 
for air controllers thiui for other Ameri¬ 


cans. The March 1979 issue of Aviation, 
Space and Environmental Medicine char¬ 
acterized recent research: “In general the 
stress of aTC work is no greater than could 
be exjjected for ‘normal' populations." 

One major problem in measuring the 
job's demands is that there is not just one 
kind of controller but at least five. The 
most familiar, the chief in the tower at an 
airport, gives each pilot formal permission 
to land or take off. A “scheduler” writes 
flight plans. A “ground controller" directs 
the aircraft along taxiways. An “approach 
controller” guides pilots through the con¬ 
gested airspace immediately around the 
airport. When airplanes get outside the vi¬ 
cinity of an airport they are directed by a 
series of “en route controllers" at 20 re¬ 
gional centers across the U.S Pressures 
can differ considerably among the tasks. 


You think the pressure is getting to old Smitty? 

and also between overworked fields like 
Chicago's O'Hare, where during rush 
hour there is a takeoff or landing twice a 
minute, and such sleepy aerodromes as 
Alton. 111., Hobbs, N Mex . and Hagers¬ 
town. Md.. which were among 66 recom¬ 
mended in June for closure or cutbacks in 
a report by the General Accounting Of¬ 
fice Even in harried postings, controllers 
work no more than two straight hours 
monitoring air traffic. At other times they 
train new controllers, read technical man¬ 
uals or perform other low-stress duties. 

A t its worst, controlling can be a hectic 
job of six-day weeks, and controllers 
say things can get unexpectedly exciting 
—or perilous—two or three times a day. 
Many controllers work nights and week¬ 
ends (for extra pay), and their shift hours 
can change from week to week, sometimes 
from day to day. Overtime is not common 
—on the average, only about 100 hours a 
year in Chicago and 150 hours a year in 
New York. 

Computerized equipment, which was 
expected to reduce stress, did not appear 
to help and may have increased the pres¬ 


sure, accord]^ to some studjes,’ 
computerization, the controllers have 
been expected to handle more planes, arid 
a boom in air travel, particularly in un¬ 
scheduled general aviation, has cluttered 
the ski^. Even controllers concede that 
computers have made the job somewhat 
easier, but complain that the machines 
fail frequently and unpredictably. At least 
some of the rise in reports of stress may 
not have reflected the rigors of control¬ 
ling as much as a controversial “second 
career” program, phased out two years 
ago because of alleged abuses. It allowed 
“disabled” controllers to receive partial 
pay for two years while training for an¬ 
other job. During the program, disability 
retirements jumped sharply. 

Controllers say that from 1975 
through 1979,89% of their colleagues who 
retired did so for medical reasons. The 
FAA concedes that the average controller 
stays 14 years, while the normal minimum 
for nonmedical retirement is 20 years. But 
since the tightening of the disability rules, 
says the FAA, things have 
changed. During the year 
ending in June, 2.8% of ful¬ 
ly qualified controllers re¬ 
tired, and less than half, or 
1.1%, retired on disability. 
That was the same percent¬ 
age as in the federal civil 
service as a whole Those 
statistics are somewhat mis¬ 
leading, however. Control¬ 
lers tend to be younger and 
healthier (they must pass a 
rigorous annual physical) 
than other civil servants, so 
they would be expected to 
have fewer than average 
medical problems. 

Some controllers—like 
some policemen, ambu¬ 
lance drivers, commodities 
traders, advertising execu¬ 
tives and journalists—seem to thrive on 
stress. Medical researchers have found 
that for many people, stress in either 
work or recreation—and the hormonal 
response it produces—can be the equiv¬ 
alent of an addictive drug. Says Striker 
Joe Gannon. 39. an eleven-year veteran 
based at the Boston Air Route Traffic 
Control Center in Nashua, N.H.: “The 
job is extremely rewarding. When I'm 
silting at that radar screen and I'm work¬ 
ing 15 aircraft, I make the decisions and 
1 see the end product immediately—the 
safe exit of the aircraft. Every day is a 
challenge.” 

Medically, psychologically and actu- 
arially, controlling seems to be signif¬ 
icantly more debilitating than most jobs, 
but less stressful than controllers claim. 
Yet it is clear that there are some oc¬ 
cupational terrors that simply cannot be 
quantified. Chief among them, research¬ 
ers concede, is the daily unremitting 
fear of causing what controllers, in their 
black-humor bravado, call “an aluminum 
shower.” —By \MHamA. Henry U. 
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FUEL SAVING 
IS A FAMILY 
AFFAIR. 
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The Boeing 757 and 767 are exceptional fuel savers. 
When used as rampanions, they give airlines the mar- 
ketii^ versatility to meet a wide variety of short- to 
medium-range routes. 

They have identical digital fli^t management 
conputer systems. They are crew-interdiangeable. 


They are built with ackanced lightweight materials. 

1 ney are equipped with high bypass engines. All add¬ 
ing up to exceptional fuel conservation. 

... economy isn’t the whole story. These new 

additions to the Boeing family have increased passen¬ 
ger comfort and aj^Jeal. 
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The Economic Perils of Chaos Aloft 

Disruptions in air service would bring problems aplenty for business 


When 13.000 of the 17,500 
American air-traffic con- 
trollers walked off" their 
jobs last week, they put at 
risk far more than their 
own paychecks and jobs. 
The strike was also a karate chop at not 
just a key component of the American 
transportation system, the largest, cost¬ 
liest and most comple.x network on earth, 
but also, and ultimately, a blow aimed at 
the entire U .S. economy. 

Moving both people and cargo reg¬ 
ularly and reliably is one of the basic 
building blocks of any modern industrial 
economy, and increasingly that transport 
is done by air. Every day 800,000 pas¬ 
sengers, 60“% of them business travelers, 
settle down, buckle up and take off aboard 
14,000 scheduled commercial flights, both 
domestic and international. In addition, 
10,000 tons of air cargo containing ev¬ 
erything from computer parts to goldfish 


riott Corp. of Washington. D.C.. a hotel, 
entertainment and food services company 
that daily provided approximately 180,- 
000 meals aloft before the strike. Airlines 
may be more dependent upon computers 
and daia-processing equipment than any 
other private sector of the U.S. economy 
outside of banking and finance. 

The growth of commercial air trans¬ 
port has literally changed the landscape 
of U.S. business To spur their local econ¬ 
omies and attract new cor- . 
porations. cities have in- A 
vested many billions of M 
dollars in the construction /■ 
and expansion of airports / ■ 
and terminal facilities. / ■ 

These have become bea- / ■ 
cons for business in their / ■ 
own right, complete with / M 
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are carried to destinations near and far 
The immediate result is more than $30 bil¬ 
lion per year in revenues to the airlines, 
and jobs for 340,000 employees, ranging 
from tickel clerks to mechanics to pilots 
and cabin attendants. 

In addition, the ripple effects of the in¬ 
dustry reach into just about every city, vil¬ 
lage and household in America. Airlines 
in the U.S. account, one way or another, 
for at least 3% or so of the entire Amer¬ 
ican gross national product. Says George 
A. Wardc, president of Continental Air¬ 
lines of Los Angeles; ‘‘Aviation has be¬ 
come the predominant feature of Amer¬ 
ican life, and any prolonged disruption 
of air traffic would cause major, major 
problems." 

Every day. U.S. commercial airlines 
buy and burn $31 million in gasoline and 
jet-aviation fuel. Air carriers are a pri¬ 
mary market for companies as diverse as 
Boeing Co. of Seattle, the vyorld's leading 
maker of,.commercial aircfafL^and Mar¬ 
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hotels, shops and restaurants. One of the 
newest in the nation is Atlanta’s eleven- 
month-old Hartsfield Atlanta Interna¬ 
tional Airport, a sprawling, twin-termi¬ 
nal complex designed to eliminate the 
congestion that had existed at the city’s 
old one, which was already the second 
busiest in the U S. after Chicago’s O’Hare, 

Extensive air-transport service in and 
out of Miami International Airport has 
made that city a key jumping-off point 
for companies doing business in ^uth 
America. In recent years, more than 100 
multinational corporations, including Al¬ 
coa. Du Pont, Goodyear and Borden, have 
opened regional offices in nearby Coral 
Gables, a ten-minute drive from the 
airport. 

One reason that South Carolina now 
has the third fastest growing industrial 
sector of any state in the U.S. is Charles¬ 
ton International Airport. Among the 
companies that have set up factories with- 
in an easy ^ve of the twin-runway air¬ 


port: Cummins Engine, Du Pont, Levi 
Strauss, Memorex, Celanese and Exxon. 
Says Michael Kazeef, a manager for Alu- 
max Inc., a leading aluminum producer: 
"In Washington State, the airport is 120 
miles from our plant and going there was 
a big inconvenience. For any large com¬ 
pany, an airport close by is a necessity. 
■Vendors, salesmen, parts, cargo, company 
officials, you name it. We use the Charles¬ 
ton airport every day.” 

Air transport spurred the develop¬ 
ment of business in both Hawaii and Alas¬ 
ka and helped to open them to statehood. 
It also fueled the growth of Puerto Rico 
and made it a leading business center of 
the Caribbean. 

Fortunately, the U.S economy has so 
far been spared the sorts of dislocations 
that the striking air-traffic controllers had 
been hoping to bring about As planes 
continued to take off and land 
throughout the week, more or less 
on schedule. Administration officials 
grew confident that the actual economic 
impact of the walkout would not be great, 
at least for now Said James Burnham, a 
White House economist and spokesman 
for the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers “1 don't believe that this strike, 
as it has developed, will have any mea¬ 
surable impact on the 
• ~~ gross national product 
or any other national 
economic statistic ’’ 

On the other hand, it is clear that the 
economy, as well as businesses by the tens 
of thousands, would suffer jolts aplenty if 
protracted and real chaos wrecked the 
smooth functioning of commercial avia¬ 
tion throughout the U.S. Says Robert 
Joedicke, an airlines industry expert 
with New York City’s Lehman Bros. 
Kuhn Loeb investment-banking firm: 
“Air transport is the nation’s only basic 
means of transportation beyond 500 
miles. Without air transport, you abso¬ 
lutely hamstring the economy." Just how 
much it is hamstrung will depend on the 
duration of the turmoil in the skies, 

A ir travel basically enables companies 
to get their products to market and 
i their salesmen to ciBtomers. "We 
are dependent on the airlines,” says 
Sidney Topol, chairman of Scientific- 
Atlanta Inc., a firm that manufactures sat¬ 
ellite antennas and other telecommuni¬ 
cations equipment. "Tvegot 100 salesmen 
in the field, and air-travel availability is 
important. There is simply no substitute 
for face-to-face contact with customers.” 

Though most West Coast fruit and 
vegetables are shipped East for sale-ei¬ 
ther by truck or refirtg«nted rail car, 







imme pen^bles, like plant-rip¬ 
ened strawberries, must be moved 
by plane. Last week California 
growers were shipping 400,000 
lbs. of the fruit daily by air with 
no difficulty. Says Herbert Baum, 
president of Naturipc Berry 
Growers Inc., one of the state’s 
largest agricultural cooperatives: 

"We had expected serious prob¬ 
lems. but so far we have not been 
affected. We are quite surprised.” 

The nation’s fresh-fish mar¬ 
kets last week braced for trouble. 

The U.S. consumes approximate¬ 
ly 1.47 million lbs. of fresh fish 
daily, including Pacific Coast 
salmon, Maine lobster and Flor¬ 
ida red snapper. Most of this must 
get to market in no more than a 
few days after it is caught, to 
help guard against spoilage. The 
Landlock Seafood Co. of Dallas 
has sold about $6 million worth 
of fresh fish this year to 175 dif¬ 
ferent hotels, restaurants and su¬ 
permarkets in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. Company President 
Richard Polins says that he may 
soon start bringing fish overland 
from Boston and Seattle by teams 
of truckers driving nonstop Said 
he: “We’ve built our business by 
the air, and this strike could 
cripple us.” 

Even some foreign companies 
are suffering from the walkout. 

Shaver Poultry Breeding Farms 
Ltd. of Cambridge, Ont., is one of 
the world’s largest poultry firms. 

Every 24 hours it ships as many Sorting packages at Federal Exp ress in Memphis 
as 50.000 day-old chicks to clients "Without air transport, you hamstring the economy. 



as 50.000 day-old chicks to clients '"wUho 
around the globe, some of them 
in the L.S. Newborn chicks can live for 
no more than three days without feeding, 
which is prohibitively expensive during 
transport. Thus air freight is essential for 
Shaver’s business. Says a company offi¬ 
cial- "For the moment we are managing, 
but if U.S. flights halt, that could start 
backing up Canadian flights, and we 
would be in trouble.” 

Another business anxiously watching 
the strike is health-care services, which 
in recent years has become more and 
■more dependent on air transport. The 
Greater New York Blood Program, the 
largest such nonprofit blood bank in the 
world, now receives nearly one-third of 
its daily blood needs on overnight flights 
from suppliers in Europe. The Cleveland- 
based Organ Recovery Inc., a regional 
clearinghouse for transplant operations, 
relies essentially on air carriers to get kid¬ 
neys, livers and other organs quickly to 
those in need. 

Fresh-cut flower markets also depend 
on air transport of their products. In Col¬ 
orado. where about 20% of the nation’s 
carnations are grown, wholesalers initial¬ 
ly feared that flight cancellations would 
leave tens of thousands of blooms wilting 
alongside the runway at Denver’s Staple- 
ton International Airport, In New York’s 
bustling flower market, blooms arrive dai¬ 


ly from as far away as California, South 
America and The Netherlands, and de¬ 
livery delays can mean big losses. In fact, 
shipments arrived as expected in most 
markets around the country. 

It IS not just products that can spoil 
or rot that move by air. Tens of millions 
of dollars in nonpcrishable goods are also 
transported by airlines, and delivery de¬ 
lays can lead to losses many times larger 
than the cost of the actual goods shipped 
Commercial aviation moves 90% of the 
nation’s first-class mails and is the prin¬ 
cipal way in which many firms rush spare 
parts to customers Shell Oil Co.’s huge 
Norco refinery outside New Orleans dai¬ 
ly receives several such shipments of spare 
parts, and its operations could have to be 
cut back without them. 

M any important new industries get 
their products to market by air 
transport. Much of the 1.2 million 
lbs. of air-freight cargo shipped every day 
out of Boston’s Logan International Air¬ 
port consists of con-iputers, semiconduc¬ 
tors and other microelectronics equip¬ 
ment manufactured by high-technology 
firms in the Boston area. Last week those 
shipments were leaving as usual. 

The American financial system still 
reli« on air servicq, despite_tfi$ grpat 


growth in electronic flind trans¬ 
fers, the method of automatically 
switching money from one bank 
to another via computer hookups.^ 
To receive payment on checks de-" 
posited by customers, banks must 
physically transport them to re¬ 
gional clearing centers that are 
operated by large banks and Fed- 
' eral Reserve branches. The funds 
can then be processed. ^ 

On any given day a typical 
big-city commercial tonk niight 
have anywhere from several mil¬ 
lion to several hundred million 
dollars in checks to clear, and de¬ 
lays are costly, since the prevail¬ 
ing short-term interest rate is 
about 20%. Says Douglas Chalou, 
vice president for distribution at 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co.: “Some 
of our check-clearing points are 
already beginning to have troubles 
because of the controllers’ strike, 
and the delays can cost us up to 
$600 for every $1 million that we 
handle ” 

Most businesses are so far sur¬ 
viving the air controllers’ strike 
reasonably well primarily because 
much of the $2.4 billion in goods 
shipped yearly by air freight 
moves at night, when passenger 
air traffic is at a minimum. Al¬ 
though many airlines last week 
had to cut their passenger flights 
by anywhere from 20% to 40% 
during certain high-volume day¬ 
time hours, night flights and 
freight shipments have not been 
_ hard hit. 

__ ^ relief to 

freight forwarding companies ev¬ 
erywhere. In fact, in recent years, many 
such companies have begun operating, or 
sharply expanding, cargo-plane services 
of their own. Flying Tiger Line of Los An¬ 
geles. the largest U.S. all-cargo carrier 
(1980 revenues: $713 million), ships ev¬ 
erything from oil-drilling equipment and 
pharmaceuticals to machine parts, chem¬ 
icals and cut flowers. Emery Air Freight 
Corp. of Wilton, Conn. (1980 revenues: 
$551 million), operates 62 aircraft serv¬ 
ing 130 airports in North America, Eu¬ 
rope and the Pacific, Federal Express of 
Memphis flies 60 jets delivering small 
packages overnight. Federal Express is so 
confident about Usability to maintain ser¬ 
vice despite the strike that last week it 
started a $7 million advertising program 
to launch its new private airmail system 
that sends letters overnight for $9.95 each. 

The companies most immediately im¬ 
periled by the controllers’ walkout are, 
of course, the airlines. The industry is 
already in the midst of an unprecedented 
upheaval as a result of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s decontrol of routes and fares. 
Washington’s action has spawned a whole 
new generation of regional and short- 
haul carriers that are slashing prices, 
adding routes and grabbing business away 
from some of the largest and best-known 
American carrieis-Since Januarv. oas- 
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senger volume on American Airlines has 
slumped by 3 8%. while on TWA it is 
down 10.7%. Though American managed 
to inch back into profitability during 
the first six months of 1981, TWA 
lost $11.1 million, while United Air 
Lines, Eastern and Pan Am were all in 
the red 

The airlines had been counting on Au¬ 
gust, a period during which passenger 
bookings normally rise by about 20''/r , to 
help cushion the drop in business. But the 
walkout has now created doubts about 
whether anywhere near the normal num¬ 
ber of people will be jetting off for end-of- 
summer vacations Says Swaii Vaishnar. 
a Manhattan travel agent "There has 
been a lot of confusion and cancellations 
because people Just do not know what to 
do. They simply don't want to be stuck 
in some city during their vacation, and 
they also think, rightly or wrongly, that 
there is a risk in flying without regular 
and experienced air-traffic controllers in 
the towers. " 

Losses to airlines from cancellations 


in 1980 lost $131 million on revenues of 
$1.5 billion, laid off 1.500 of its 10.200 em¬ 
ployees. In Miami, Eastern Air Lines 
slashed the salaries of 39 top officers by 
10%. Company Chairman Frank Borman 
said the cuts would go into effect Aug. 16 
and remain in force as lung as Eastern 
continues to operate at a reduced level as 
a result of the strike. 

For troubled Pan Am, the perils of 
a protracted walkout are, if anything, 
even greater. Since January, the ailing 
airline has lost $217.6 million on rev¬ 
enues of $1.9 billion, and corporate in¬ 
fighting has consumed top management 
in almost nonstop bickering and intrigues. 
Last month the board of directors forced 
Chairman William Seawell to retire a 
year early, and it is now searching for a 
new chairman Though nearly 70%’ of 
Pan Arh’s business derives from overseas 
flights, which have so far been least af¬ 
fected by the controllers' walkout, pas¬ 
sengers have still not been turning up 
for departing flights. On a normal Mon¬ 
day, nearly 13.000 passengers board Pan 



Not only are the air carriers flying fewer 
planes, but fewer passengers arc turning 
up at airports, and planes are taking off 
in some cases only half full. Many trav¬ 
elers are making reservations on several 
flights, in the hope that one will get ofl' 
the ground. But that can mean five emp¬ 
ty seats on other flights 

W ' orsc still, the carriers are threat¬ 
ened by the loss of the largest 
group of full-fare passengers, busi¬ 
nessmen. Industry Analyst Julius Maldu- 
tis of the Salomon Brothers investment¬ 
banking firm warns that if executives be¬ 
gin canceling appointments and meetings, 
that would shift the passenger mix more 
and more toward discount-fare vacation 
flyers, who are prepared to go out to the 
airport and wait a few hours for a stand¬ 
by seat. In the economics of the airline in¬ 
dustry, those travelers provide marginal 
income rather than the bulk of revenues, 
which comes from full-fare passengers. 
Few airlines can make money on planes 
packed mainly with discount flyers. 

On the first day of the strike last week, 
TWA alone estimates that it lost $6 mil¬ 
lion and perhaps as much as $14 million 
by week's end. To prevent a sudden cash 
crunch. Brantff Airways of Dallas, witiefa 


Am planes in the U.S, but last week 
the number dropped to a mere 7.600. 
and planes were flying throughout the 
week only 64% full at best. 

Though the walkout will continue to 
pinch the revenues of all commercial air¬ 
lines in the short run, the longer term 
prospects may not be so bleak Air car¬ 
riers may have to operate at reduced 
schedules for perhaps a full year, while 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
trains new air-traffic controllers to replace 
those fired by the President last week. 
This would force the companies to cur¬ 
tail flights of their less efficient planes, in¬ 
cluding LX'-9s and Boeing 727s. and ul¬ 
timately to accelerate the selling off of 
the aging planes, which has actually al¬ 
ready been under way for months. With 
fewer planes in the air, more seats would 
be filled, and discount fares would dimin¬ 
ish. Overall industry profits would wind 
up climbing rather than falling. 

Business prospects for many hotels, 
resorts, convention centers and travel 
agencies are equally unsettled for the 
short term. Commercial aviation has 
spurred the growth of American trade- 
show and convention business, and made 
possible a 20-year boom in domestic and 
foreign vacation resorts, ranging from 


dude ranches to health spas and ski slopes. 

While reservations at hotels and va¬ 
cation resorts have not dropped sharply 
in all cities, isolated floods of cancellations 
are beginning to develop. In New Orleans, 
no-shows at the New Orleans Hilton & 
Towers are running at 50% for the week. 
New York’s Sheraton Center experienced 
a similarly large and abrupt rise in can¬ 
cellations and no-shows, as well as a dra¬ 
matic 75%' drop in new reservations. 

By contrast, the week-old walkout has 
already proved to be a bonanza for a few 
lucky busmesses. In New England, pas¬ 
senger volume for Trailways jumped 40%. 
In the Midwest, business for Greyhound 
was up 55%' on some routes, particularly 
in the Chicago and Indianapolis areas. 
The troubled Amtrak rail network en¬ 
joyed a 5% to 10% bookings spurt. On 
Amtrak's Metroliner service between 
New York City and Boston, passenger 
traffic climbed by 20%. 

P erhaps the biggest winner from the 
strike has been the car-rental agen¬ 
cies. Nationwide business for the 
Hert? division of the RCA Corp was up 
10%; rentals by the firm jumped 25% in 
Manhattan and 35%' in Atlanta. In Dal- 
las-Fort Worth, demand for cars was so 
strong that National Car Rental System, 
a subsidiary of Household Finance Corp , 
ran out of vehicles. 

Private charter airlines also did well 
last week. Jet Airways of Los Angeles op¬ 
erates five Learjets and a twin-engine 
Piper Navajo prop, but demand has been 
so strong that the company is now look¬ 
ing to lease more planes. 

Even if the economic disruption in the 
U .S has not been as great as expected, ex- 
jicrience abroad shows what strikes, sick¬ 
outs and slowdowns by air-traffic control¬ 
lers can eventually do to bustness. In Italy, 
sudden and unannounced work stoppages 
this summer have scrambled schedules at 
Fiumicino Airport and elsewhere, scaring 
away travelers and crimping that coun¬ 
try’s $7 billion tourist trade Britain has 
had on-again off-again air-traffic control 
service for months 

In the end, nothing can replace the la¬ 
borsaving, productivity-boosting powers 
of commercial air transport. Like a vast 
and intricate nervous system for the econ¬ 
omy. air travel has stimulated business 
and fostered wealth wherever planes have 
flown. In the process, more and more busi¬ 
nesses have come to depend on air trans¬ 
port as much as aviation has grown to 
rely on business. That mutual dependency 
has brought enormous benefit to Amer¬ 
icans everywhere, and that should con¬ 
tinue when air travel returns to normal. 
After a week of efforts by the controllers 
to stop America's air-transport system, 
the industry continues to function with a 
smooth reliability that has surprised al¬ 
most everyone. — By Qwittophtr Byron. 
Roportod by Bonfamin W, Cato/Le* Angoh t 
and Chrhfophor Rodmem/Dotrob, wUi odmr 
US.buroau$ 



A Not-So-Brief Intermission 

Then Reagan will face a new, more demanding set of issues 


T he stage is empty. There is a dramat¬ 
ic pause, tinged with accomplishment 
and anticipation. Washington's feature 
performers have exiled—Ronald Reagan 
to his California ranch, Congressmen to 
their home districts. Act 1 of the Reagan 
Revolution, subtitled by the President “A 
New Beginning. ” was a dramatic 200-day 
political showdown between (stage right) 
an Administration determined to change 


of heavy financial losses. Warned the 
President; ‘ The signing of these economic 
matters, that isn't the end of the game 
—that’s the beginning.” 

But before he starts this new phase of 
his term, Reagan will spend 28 days at 
his beloved Rancho del Cielo near &nla 
Barbara, Calif, chopping wood and rid¬ 
ing his horse Little Man.* He spent the 
flight west last Thursday cleaning out his 


America’s economic system radically and i briefcase and has firmly told his aides, i , 
(stage left) a Democratic House 
to preserve 
the programs progres- 
evolved 

since the New Deal. Reagan's 

dazzling victories won him wide 

applause—both enthusiastic and 

grudging—for a masterly po- 

litical fierformance Now, play- ” 

ers and audience alike await the ^. 

second act, in which foreign txil- if 

icy and controversial domestic ,* ''' tffk - ■ • 

issues promise to dominate the . 

stage. '* , 

The first-act curtain came ^ 

down last week, as Congress ■ ' iw i .■'#» 

overwhelmingly approved final -h., ’ \ .A& 

language of the bitterly contest- , 

cd tax bill that passed two weeks ' ^ 

ago. Over the next three years, ' ’ 

the measure will cut personal . ■ 

rates by a total of 25', i and pro- ■ ” , w -T 

vide a bevy of benefits for oil ' ’ J 

firms, savings and loan institu- 

tions. commodities traders and 

other businesses with powerful ” 

lobbyists Altogether, the bill 

will reduce federal revenues by .r 

$750 billion by fiscal 1986 Sen- 

alor Edward Kennedy made a _ 

last-ditch fight against some of * - ^ ^ 

the $33 billion worth of give- 

aways to the oil industry but ac- 

complishcd little more than to ^ 

annoy colleagues anxious to be- .• • 

gin the August recess. Democrat 

James Shannon of Massachu- ' ^ 

setts similarly tried to reopen de- 

bate on these provisions in the ..-■ * • . v x!^'- 

House and was resoundingly " ..., 

beaten back His parly, which ^sc\' 

for decades had dominated bud- After the|r first 200 days, the Rea gans leav e for a m onth o ff 
get and revenue debate in the "that isn't ihe end of the game — that's the beginning " 






House, had to content itself with 
the consolation that the President would 
henceforth be held solely accountable for 
any economic problems. Intoned van¬ 
quished House Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill: “The deficit is his. The interest 
rates are his. Unemployment is his." 

Reagan, who plans to sign the tax bill 
next week, after Government printers 
finally catch up with the prolific lawmak¬ 
ers, seemed undaunted by the economic 
revolution he has effected. “Now all we 
have to do is make it work." he said with 
grand understatement at a farewell lun¬ 
cheon at the Washington Star, which 
ceased publication last week after years 


who had proposed presidential visits to 
Alaska and Hawaii, that he has earned 
an uninterrupted vacation. Only a doctor 
and a military aide are at the ranch with 
Reagan. Chief of Staff James Baker will 

•The Iasi presidential vacaiion of such duration was 
Richard Nixon's 31-day slay at San CIcmcnie in 
1969 But Nixon, unlike Reagan, took along most 
of his siaff, wore a coal anc tie constantly, desig¬ 
nated his home the Western White House and clear¬ 
ly ran the CiovernmenI from there, as people and 
paper shuttled constantly cioss-cominent on red-eye 
flights. When President Thomas Jefferson was crit¬ 
icised for his long vacations, he cited George Wash¬ 
ington as his precedent foi escaping the swampy 
capital in August and September Said he "Grum¬ 
ble who will, I will never pass those two months on 
tide-water " 


Spend time alone fishing in Texas and As¬ 
sistant VBchael Deaver will retreat to the 

- -New England ctmst Only Counsellor Ed- 

f issues win Meese will remain on duty, splitting 

his time between the White House and 
js. Warned the California. Says one aide: “‘The President 
f these economic wants time to himself.” His only sched- 

nd of the game uled activity is a short visit to Los An¬ 
geles for a meeting with advisers on de- 
his new phase of fense policy, socializing, and a possible 
pend 28 days at press conference, plus brief appearances 
^ielo near &nla ai three California fund raisers, 
g wood and rid- Before he left Washington, there was 
I.* He spent the a warmup for the foreign policy debate 
cleaning out his that will soon take center stage. President 
I told his aides, Anwar Sadat of Egypt arrived in Wash- 
ington. the first in a series of 
post-vacation Middle Eastern 
visitors who 

Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
. gin, Jordan's King Hussein and 

Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince 
1 Sadat was met on the 

’.'f* White House lawn with great 
flourish- herald trumpeters 
played an original composition 
called j 4 Salute for a New Be¬ 
ginning. and Reagan called the 
Egyptian “a man whom history 
, , will undoubtedly label one of the 

^. 20th century's miist courageous 
peacemakers.” 

i Sadat had more than just 

i%* ceremony on his mind, however. 
At his first official meeting with 
Reagan, he urged the inclusion 
7 ‘’f Ihe Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization in future pMce talks. 
Palestinian participation in the 
cease-fire now in place between 
Israel and P.L.O. guerrillas in 
Lebanon, he said, was a “ great j 
achievement.” Sadat reminded I 
the President that the 1978 
Camp David agreement called 
V■ for Palestinians to be brought 
^ ■<«&*' ^he negotiations this year, 
''tptr; Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig, however, ruled out any 
such move. He said that the U.S, 
would continue to honor its com- 
.. '>'■‘“''‘'1 mitmenl to Israel to have no for- 
1 contact with the P.L.O.. 

P L.O. recognized the 
' legitimate existence of the Jew- 

JSfV . ■. •'sh state. 

".J.'‘.'j. . 1 *' State Department policy- 
I leave for a month off makers have been frustrated 

'Vihe beginning " ~ that the White House, preoccu¬ 

pied with Reagan's economic 
idential visits to program, has done nothing to develop a 
It he has earned Middle East policy, and that the Presi- 
in. Only a doctor dent has displayed a degree of innocence 
It the ranch with about the issues involved. If nothing else, 
ames Baker will the specialists at Slate hope that ihe cor- 
of such dutationlras dial meeting with Sadat helped focus Rea- 
ai San Ctcmenie m gan’s attention on the intricacy and ur- 
Ue c'^un&es^^^ ^ency of the region's problems, 
hue House and dear- Sadat also urged the U .S. to build upon 

there, as people and Saudi Arabia's recent cooperation in forg- 
iVTe'Srv^M i"* t*'® Lebanese cease-fire. Even though 
5 cited George Wash- the Saudis have berated Sadat for signing 
^ping the swampy the Camp David accords, he urged the 
ttosTt'^ month™n Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
support Reagan’s_^pi 2 Posal to sell Saudi 






d.vL 3,. xlia. ^ 

‘•V” ~ •'•iS ■ 





Arabia five new awacs surveillance 
planes. For his part, Reagan stressed the 
importance of bringing moderate Arab 
nations, particularly the Saudis, into the 
peace process. Said he- “We have to con¬ 
vince them that we can be allied with 


strategic bomber. Because opposition to 
a land-based MX system remains strong 
among officials in Utah and Nevada, 
where it would be located, an alternative 
scheme to place the missiles on air-trans¬ 
port planes remains very much alive. Rea- 


them as we are with Israel and that we’re i gan is scheduled to make an announce- 


not biased on the part of one nation ment on MX basing soon after his Sept, 
alone." He also sent a letter to Capitol ,1 return to Washington 
Hill leaders stressing the importance to Also awaiting the return of Reagan 
U.S. policy of the awacs sale, and ask- and the Congress in September is a pas- 
ing them not to “prejudge our proposal be- sel of potentially explosive domestic is- 
fore it IS present^.” sues. Among them: 

Sadat used several maps to illustrate 

the growing Soviet presence in the Per- The Clean Air Act. Environmental Pro- 
sian Gulf region and Africa and pressed lection Agency Chief Anne Gorsuch last 
for more U.S. aid and military equipment week outlined changes the Administra- 
The U.S. must be firm in resisting Soviet tion wants to make in the 1970 law. 
expansion, he said, but he made 
a strong plea that anti-Commu- 
nism not be equated with oppo¬ 
sition to national liberation 
struggles. As he told the Coun¬ 
cil on Foreign Relations in New 
York City: “The U.S. should 
support liberation movements 
everywhere. The case in point is 
now Namibia. We pressed our 
friends in Washington to put 
more pressure on South Africa 
to comply with the United Na¬ 
tions resolution [calling for 
South Africa to grant indepen¬ 
dence to Namibia), and we ex¬ 
pect a prompt response." 

Another top priority for 
Reagan this fall will be formu¬ 
lating a policy on arms-control 
talks with the Soviets. Last week 
he reiterated his view that the 
SALT process was flawed because 
it has not helped bring about a 
genuine reduction in strategic 
weapons. Said he. “I don’t want 
to talk about arms limitation. I 
want to talk about arms reduc¬ 
tion. And 1 think, until we do. 
it’s ridiculous. ” The Administra¬ 
tion is committed so far only to 

resuming talks with the Soviets After the fanfare, Sadat bring s up the P alesti nians 
about controlling nuclear weap- /foping to focus U S attention on the Middle East. 


about controlling nuclear weap¬ 
ons based in Europe. 


R eagan last week introduced a major 
new factor into any future arms-con- 
trol talks: he decided to proceed with con¬ 
struction of the enhanced radiation war¬ 
head. commonly known as the neutron 
bomb. President Carter deferred produc¬ 
tion of the weapon in 1978 but allowed de¬ 
velopment of its components. On Friday, 
the U.S began informing its NATO allies 
of his decision and pledging that the 
weapons will not be deployed in Europe 
without allied approval But one Admin¬ 
istration official noted: “Of course the Eu¬ 
ropeans are going to wonder when the 
other shoe is going to drop." The neutron 
bomb, which kills humans but docs not 
cause major destruction of property, is de¬ 
signed as a tactical weapon for battle¬ 
ground use. 

The President also faces decisions 
about other future UJS. defens«| systems, 
such as thftJMXjaisi^ thi Advanced 


Next year’s automobile emission stan¬ 
dards for some pollutants would be rolled 
back to limits in effect in 1977 The rule 
designed to prevent significant deteri¬ 
oration of current air quality would be 
relaxed so that industries could expand 
in areas where pollution is now below 
the national maximum. And new coal 
plants would face less stringent sulfur- 
emission requirements. 

Gorsuch claimed that the nation’s air 
quality would continue to improve, but 
“at a more reasoned pace ’’ Environmen¬ 
talists immediately assailed the plan. Said 
Richard Ayres, chairman of the Nation¬ 
al Clean Air Coalition: "This is a sugar- 
coated prescription for dirty, unhealthy 
a^r " Reagan defended his environmental 
policies and those of beleaguered Interi¬ 
or Secretary James Watt last week, brand¬ 
ing critics ‘environmental extremists.” 
Said he: “What Watt’s trying to do is a lit¬ 
tle bit like getting a mule’s attention—you 


hit him in the forehead with a two>h^- 

four first.” 

Social Security. This issue has thus far 
caused Reagan more political headaches 
than any other. And he has yet to begin 
to get to the heart of the problem. Last 
week he tried again to contain the pop¬ 
ular damage caused by his elimination of 
the $ll2-a-month minimum benefit, 
which goes to workers who have not con¬ 
tributed enough to become entitled to reg¬ 
ular payments. He promised to propose 
special welfare supplements, which would 
not come from the Social Security fund, 
to help the “truly needy” whose benefits 
were cut. But looming even larger is the 
fact that the financial base of the fund 
oidCKH.LjTBAo seems headed for bankruptcy in 
a year if nothing more is done. 
Reagan will have to press for a 
bipartisan solution to minimize 
—or at least equally distribute 
—the political fallout from any 
changes. 

The Voting Rights Act. Reagan 
says he expects to support a full 
extension of this important civil 
rights law with only minor mod¬ 
ifications. Some Southerners had 
urged that a provision of the law 
that forces E)eep South states to 
obtain Justice Department ap¬ 
proval for any change in elec¬ 
tion laws be apphed nationwide 
Reagan originally supported the 
idea, but says he is now con¬ 
vinced it would make the law too 
cumbersome to enforce 

Education. Reagan has prom¬ 
ised to abolish this year-old Cab¬ 
inet department, and last week 
Its Secretary, Terrel Bell, sug¬ 
gested that the deed be done by 
transferring the programs to a 
new Government foundation, 
similar to the National Science 
Foundation Bell prefers this ap- 
proach over the option of return¬ 
ing the Education Department 
to the Department of Health and Human 
Services in the form of the old hew. 

Crime. The White House feels that new 
laws to fight violent crime are both nec¬ 
essary and politically popular. One sure 
aspect of the package Reagan plans to 
offer- an attack on the drug problem 
through both tougher enforcement and 
new narcotics information projects. Inter¬ 
estingly, the crime package might also 
contain provisions to promote higher em¬ 
ployment among urban youths through 
tax breaks for inner-city enterprises. 

Social Issues. The greatest controversies 
of all may come from a potpourri of con¬ 
servative concerns sacred to Reagan’s 
New Right supporters if not necessarily 
to the President, which include abortion, 
school prayer and busing. Already intro¬ 
duced in Congress are a Human Life Bill, 
wluch would protect the ri^ts of die un- 
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born from the moment of conception, and 
a Family Protection Act, which seeks to 
reinforce “traditional" moral values by 
giving parents more control over such 
things as sex education. Reagan and his 
advisers Indicate that they will support 
but not take the lead in fighting for this 
type of legislation. 

As Reagan noted, the nation has not 
heard the last of economics. In order to 
fulfill his promise to balance the budget 
by 1984, the President will have to make 
even sharper spending cuts. By Admin¬ 
istration estimates, which many private 
economists feel are too rosy, almost $30 
billion more in reductions will be needed 
for 1983. Even the Defense Department 
has been instructed to prepare a list of pos¬ 
sible cuts Says Meese' “No program is im¬ 
mune." Despite the public outcry, the 
presidential counsellor claims “the cuts so 
far have been relatively minimal, not by 
any means draconian." 

Even staying within the 1982 limits 
will require constant scrutiny to assure 
that forthcoming House appropriations 
bills do not exceed the budget ceilings first 
set. Already, appropriations bills are com¬ 
ing in over target. Says Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget Spokesman Edwin 
Dale- “We still have a big struggle left 
this year." 

I n pursuing his economic program, Rea¬ 
gan demonstrated an impressive abil¬ 
ity to kefep public attention—and his own 
—fixed on a single subject Act II will be 
harder to choreograph. Says one close ad¬ 
viser. "As an outgrowth of the election, it 
was possible to keep the focus unblurrcd 
and put other issues on the back burner. 
Now. there will be more balls in the air.” 
Reagan’s congressional coalition of Re¬ 
publicans and conservative Democrats 
may not hold together on many future is¬ 
sues. For that reason, Reagan plans to 
maintain a lower profile in coming 
months. Explains one aide. "We can't 
keep spending the President's good will 
on every issue that comes up " Instead of 
leading the charge, he may be more re¬ 
active, allowing others in the Adminis¬ 
tration, or his supporters in Congress and 
the New Right, to step into the spotlight 
—if events permit 

Reagan may find that he is a tough act 
to follow With clearly defined goals, 
broad support and his own timetable, he 
constructed a coalition that enacted his 
economic plan The next tests will come 
on problems—foreign policy, defense, the 
environment, social issues—where the 
goals are harder to define, the liming can 
be determined by others and the players 
are even more intractable than the Dem- 
txirats on Capitol Hill. Any half-decent 
playwright can turn out a good first 
act. After that, the characters and the 
events often have a way of getting out 
of hand, — ByWaHwrlsaaeton. 
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lights, Camera, Decisive Action 

T he allure, and the power, of men of action has been the theme of hisUKy 
from Cicero to Cronkite. That theme is just as intriguing this August, as R<m- i 
aid Reagan starts his Ottifomia vacation leaving behind him a capital and a OoV^, 
emment still quivering from eight months of his unique residence. , 

“The great end of life is not knowledge but action," wrote British Philos¬ 
opher Thomas Huxley. There may not be a better summation of the 40th Pres¬ 
ident, who slights the former but excels in the latter. The rightness of R«ig^ 
and almost everything he has done is yet to be proved. But his presence is os-- 
tablished, the force of his person for good or ill is now a fact of Washington life ad¬ 
mitted by friend and foe. For him the presidency works remarkably well. 

Rea^n has broken a deadly spell that gripped the city for years, a con¬ 
dition described well by one bureaucrat as “t he endless art of admiring thd 
legw/^The entrenched Government had become fearAil 0 I actim, alvtmyi 
alarmed by the thought of alienating supporters and by the possibility of feilun. 
Reagan has so far not been intimidated by these specters. He was clearly not trou*. 

. n.iwii j Hp .eAaijiaai bled by them last week, 

when he emerged from the 
Oval Office, strode grim¬ 
faced to the microifficmes 
in the Rose Garden and 
confronted the striking air 
controllers with an inten¬ 
sity not seen around thosd 
premises since the Cuban 
missile crisis of I96Z 
There was a certain graVO 
exhilaration in the mo¬ 
ment for Reagan and his 
men. Seeking an end to 
the crisis, yes, but not an¬ 
other negotiation or study. 
Reagan seemed Truman- 
esque in his angry simplic¬ 
ity. History will judge his wisdom. But all his energy, and that of his Oov- 
emment, was gathered around him for a single purpose. 

Washington is pondering these portents for the next phase of the Reagan 
presidency. "Reagan is an agent of change,” insists Congressman Barber Con- 
able of New York. "But he does not much like tinkering with the moving 
parts." Indeed, without that hard core of aides and Cabinet officers who sur¬ 
round him, Reagan would be helpless. But he must know that, because the Mees- 
es and Bakers and Deavers and Stockmans and Gergens and Regans suid Wein¬ 
bergers are in place and in tune. The structure and fimetton of this group are 
the bane of scholars who wrote that such personal Government would not 
work. It works for Reagan, who in meeting after meeting serves no other pur¬ 
pose than to push his reluctant Government to act. 

Reagan's belief in what he is doing is real, and that faith spread to his peo¬ 
ple, says Counsellor Edwin Meese. Now, says Staff Director David Gergen, that 
belief has been forged into pride, as the Administration has succeeded with its ini¬ 
tiatives. The process has not been smooth or faultless by a long shot. The Com¬ 
munist threat to FI Salvador was overstated. The idea of cutting back Social 
Security benefits was premature and ill-considered. The immigration program 
consumed five Cabinet meetings with debate and bickering. But even skeptical 
aides see that Reagan never turned away from his demands for decisions and 
his insistence on action. When talk spra^ up about compromise on budget 
cuts, he said no. When he was offered an enticing alternative to his tax plan, he re¬ 
doubled his efforts for the original measure. 

History shows that the Churchills, the Roosevelts, the Hitlers and the Sta¬ 
lins made almost as many mistakes as correct decisions in their designs, both 
good and evil. The call to action swept their people along. The polls show grave 
doubts among the American people about where Ronald Reagan is taking us. 
That uncertainty was express^ colorfully by Senate MAjority Leader Howard 
Baker when be described Reaganomics as a “riverboat gamble." But there is an 
irresistible appeal to fell in behind a man when he promises adventure, even 
when one may not agree with him. Tennysem said it ^11: “1 myself must mix 
■ action. Iwt 1 wjthm' l ?y d^pai f.? ’ — 
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TIm preparty buetle: Chef Haller In his kitchen; Dottle Temple primps her flowers; the hands of CalllKrapher John Scarfone 


They C ould H ave Danced All Nig ht 

A state dinner for Sadat mixes politics and peach mousse 


H istorians of presidential dress and eat¬ 
ing habits take note; Anwar Sadat has 
an aversion to shellfish and dinner jack¬ 
ets Marginalia in the great sweep of in¬ 
ternational affairs, of course, but such 
items were priorities for the White House 
staff as It planned last week's double date 
for Anwar, Jihan, Ronnie and Nancy. It 
was the first state dinner in the Reagan 
Administration at which men wore busi¬ 
ness suits instead of black tie Not a 
shrimp or crab claw was to be seen. But 
the Reagans' high style was very much 
in evidence, reinforcing their reputation 
as the best partygivers at 1600 Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue since the Kennedys. 

Mufiie Brandon, the tall, elegant so¬ 
cial secretary, seeks to give each formal 
dinner “a personality and an ethos of its 
own." Senous preparations begin at least 
six wo^' in advanbh.'The j$iiest list, which 
MaiMSi/'lfMDonn hauijuMakflilinst he keot 


to no more than 100 to encourage an at¬ 
mosphere of comfortable intimacy, should 
be balanced as delicately as a political 
ticket in Chicago. It is a mix of officials 
from the two governments, members of 
Congress, business and cultural emi¬ 
nences, a couple of journalists, one or two 
party contributors, some personal friends 
of the Reagans. Says Brandon: "There is 
usually some tough negotiating." 

With just a day to go before the Sa¬ 
dat dinner, some problems arise. The air- 
traffic controllers' strike bids to keep a 
few guests away Actor Omar Sharif, who 
would contribute to an Egyptian ‘ ethos," 
has decided not to fly in from London, 
and Senator Ted Stevens is staying put in 
Alaska. There is some queslton about the 
roses, which are to arrive by air from New 
York. But the yellow, white and salmon 
hybrids make it. Down in the basemept, 
the White House floral director, Dottie 


Temple, supervises the arrangement of 
768 roses in table settings 

Near by, other amiable smells ema¬ 
nate from the domain of Henry Haller, 
the White House chef since 1966. The 
strike has not affected his operation be¬ 
cause the dressed birds for the dinner’s 
main course—supreme of royal squab 
Veronique—were flown m several days 
earlier from New York. The choice of 
squab, to come between cold salmon and 
an inlimidatingly nch dessert of fresh 
peach mousse cardinal, was a late deci¬ 
sion by Nancy Reagan The original se¬ 
lection had been duckling with gla7ed ap¬ 
ples, but she felt that there had been too 
many canards in the White House lately. 

On the big day, the gremlins are still 
at work. One of &dat's daughters, Mrs. 
Mahmud Osman, is taken ill. Brandon, 
in the calligrapher's office, rearranges the 
seating plan. Shortly after 7 p.m. the ar¬ 
rivals commence at the White House dip¬ 
lomatic entrance on the south side. Ei¬ 
ther Brandon or her assistant is there to 
greet them when they enter the mansion. 
A haipist and flutist ptoy pastmal music 







while a military aide announces each 
guest to the press pool. Actors Robert 
Stack and Roger Moore stir the cameras 
and pencils 

The mansion s State Floor begins to 
fill up With the Marine Band providing 
background music in the foyer, security 
men. photographers and military escorts 
do their duty. Guests in the nearby East 
Room are offered drinks as they wait in 
line to be greeted by the Reagans and 
the Sadats. Muffle Brandon and Peter Mc¬ 
Coy, the First Lady’s chief of staff, spot 
trouble in the form of 20 Egyptian se¬ 
curity men whose presence was unexpect¬ 
ed. They loiter in the lobby, polluting the 
ethos. McCoy motions the bodyguards 
into the Blue Room and a few moments 
later closes the oak doors of the room with 
a decisive flourish. 

After passing through the receiving 
line, guests proceed to the Stale Dining 
Room on the west side, where candlelight 
and waiters in formal dress await them. 
Brandon inspects the main arena period¬ 
ically. “Thiue is good conversation 
going,” she repents happily. “If they’re 


looking across the tables rather than at 
their partners. I worry ” 

As the guests finish their mousse, dip¬ 
lomatic business intrudes, it is time for 
the official toasts I rom concealed dixirs 
in the paneling, bright lights snap on as 
television cameras, still photographers 
and a few reporters enter. The journal¬ 
ists are as surprised as Reagan when 
Sadat makes a punch line in public of 
what he has been saying in private talks: 
that the U.S. should change policy by 
dealing with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

A fterward, everyone moves into three 
sitting rooms—the Red. Blue and 
Green Chambers -for coffee and li¬ 
queurs. This IS mix-and-mingle time, with 
clusters forming around the principals 
and other notables, including Henry Kis¬ 
singer and Alexander Haig, Serious con¬ 
versation is frowned upon in this setting. 
Besides, it is after 10 p.m., time for the pi¬ 
anists Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale 
to perform in the East Room. One of their 
selections is Debussy's Pour l’Eg)^tienne. 


which Sadat greets with an appreciative 
grin Farther down the first row of gilt 
chairs, in his customary spot, is Defense 
Secietary Caspar Weinberger. As usual, 
he dozes off during the concert. 

The Commander in Chief, however. 
IS wide awake. The end of the formal en¬ 
tertainment is the cue for the visitors' de¬ 
parture, and the Egyptian delegation soon 
leaves. A dance band is now in place in 
the foyer. The Reagans do a sprightly two- 
step to How About You'' and others join 
them Waiters bring out champagne and 
.small pastries to sustain the group. 

Brandon remains at her post survey¬ 
ing the scene. The glitches have left her 
unfazed. “They happen all the time," she 
says. “You just watch Nancy Reagan 
move calmly through mild chaos She's a 
model for us all. " At that point, Nancy is 
trying to move Ronnie out for the night: it 
is 1115, after all But the President is 
clearly enjoying a conversation with Rob¬ 
ert Stack, For this 70-year-old Chief of 
State, the night is still young, and he leaves 
very reluctantly. —ByLauruncoLBarrott/ 
Wa$hin(poii _ 



The Burden of Shame _ 

At last, amends for World War II internment camps? 


“When I heard rumors that all Jap¬ 
anese would he interned. 1 couldn ‘t believe 
it. 1 kept saying that / was a loyal Amer¬ 
ican citizen and that it just couldn > hap¬ 
pen in a democracy ." 

—Testimony of Mabel Ota 

i t did happen. In the months after Pearl 
Harbor, more than 110,000 “persons of 
Japanese ancestry" (those with I/16th 
Japanese blood or more) were forcibly re¬ 
located from the West Coast to inland in¬ 
ternment camps in desolate areas of Wy¬ 
oming, Arkansas. California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona. Most were 


allowed to bring only what they could car¬ 
ry. they were herded into "assembly cen¬ 
ters" at fairgrounds and race tracks stink¬ 
ing of manure and animals. Finally, they 
were transported to ten barely habitable 
camps for the duration of World War II. 
Mabel Ota, now 64, was sent to Poston. 
Ariz. She would, after the war, become 
the first Asian school principal in Los An¬ 
geles, but would spend her life believing 
that the camp’s poor diet and worse med¬ 
ical care caased her father's death, and 
her daughter to be brain-damaged at 
birth. 

Dr. Mary Oda. 61. now a San Fer¬ 





January 1943; In ternment ca m p at Hear t Mountain, Wyo. 

Outside their bleak barracks, students pledge allegiance to the flag. 


American citizens. One-third were resi¬ 
dent aliens born in Japan and therefore, 
under the law of the time, ineligible for cit¬ 
izenship. No act of espionage or sabotage 
was attributed to a Japanese American 
during World War 11. They were sum¬ 
marily imprisoned and their constitution¬ 
al rights suspended solely because of their 
race. One thousand Aleut Indians were 
also interned, simply because of their 
"proximity to a war zone.” 

Now, nearly 40 years later, the pro¬ 
cess of understanding what happened and 
making reparations has begun The Com¬ 
mission on Wartime Relocation and In¬ 
ternment of Civilians, created last year 
by Congress, is holding a summer-long se¬ 
ries of public hearings. Last week in Los 
Angeles, the audience listened with 
hushed respect to stories almost too pain¬ 
ful to remember, but too important to 
forget. 

The spring of 1942. They had little no¬ 
tice, perhaps a week. n umbers and 


nando physician, was torn away from her 
first year at medical school, in the Man- 
zanar, Calif., camp, dust whirled through 
gaps in the floor boards, nine people 
shared one cramped room, sleeping on 
bags filled with straw. Her family lost 
their farm, their equipment and one an¬ 
other, "We became separated during the 
evacuation and we never lived together 
as a family again. " 

Terrible ironies haunt the history. 
Fourth of July celebrations were bravely 
held behind barbed wire, in the shadow 
of sentry lowers. Parents wasting away 
in tar-paper camp shacks proudly dis¬ 
played starred banners indicating that 
their sons were American soldiers. Nisei 
(second generation Japanese Americans) 
members of the 442nd Regimental Com¬ 
bat Team, which fought gloriously in Eu¬ 
rope, were sometimes required to have 
Caucasian escorts when they visited their 
interned ftimilies. (About 33,000 Jaj^ese 
Americans served in the U.S. military 


during the war, some of them drafted right 
out of the camps.) 

After, the war, many of the detainees 
found they had lost everything. Clarence < 
Nishizu left his farm in the care of a 
“neighbor friend”; the friend kept the 
profits and bought the land. “I Imd no 
place to go—I received nothing. Finally 
I found a house in San Fernando, where 
I went into gardening.” Of the total prop¬ 
erty loss to the internees, estimated to be 
$400 million in 1942 dollars, the UJS. Gov¬ 
ernment eventually repaid S38,S million. 

T here are explanations, aU of them 
ugly. Economic ^eed. Racism. War¬ 
time hysteria. Americans of German or 
Italian ancestry did not suffer mass in¬ 
carceration. but the shock of Pearl Har¬ 
bor inflamed the century-old hatred of 
Oriental immigrants—the “yellow peril,” 
The public. President Franklin Roosevelt, 
even the Supreme Court, rushed to tram¬ 
ple Japanese Americans' claim on the Bill 
ofRights. 

But explanations are not excuses. One 
major question facing the nine-member 
commission is: What can be done to com¬ 
pensate the victims? Japanese-American 
groups are recommending financial res¬ 
titution. Suggestions range from individ¬ 
ual payments of $25,000, to money for 
scholarships and communities. The idea 
of repayment is controversial, even to 
some Japanese Americans. Testifying last 
week, California Senator S.I. Hayakawa, 
who was born in Canada and spent the 
war years in Chicago, said demands for 
monetary reimbursement are “absolutely 
disgusting" and “not Japanese. ’ But some 
commissioners clearly favor reparation. 
Judge William M. Marutani, a commis¬ 
sion member from Philadelphia, pul it 
bluntly to Hayakawa “The Bill ofRights. 
as you will recall, provides that ... cit¬ 
izens can petition the government for re¬ 
dress of grievances... We understand, sir, 
do we not, that we are in an American so¬ 
ciety where any redress of grievances is 
customarily by some monetary means?” 

The commission’s final report is due 
next year. Along with specific recommen¬ 
dations on how to make amends, the com¬ 
mission will address a larger, more im¬ 
portant issue: making sure that due 
process is not stampeded again. Exclusion 
from the law causes deep and lasting 
personal harm. Many of the Japanese- 
American internees were able to speak 
of their pain and bitterness only at the 
prompting of their children, who were 
raised during the decades when the civil 
rights movements vastly enlarged our un¬ 
derstanding of democracy. Poignantly, 
Dr. Oda explained why it had taken so 
long: “I did not want my children to feel 
the burden of shame and feeling of re¬ 
jection by their fellow Americans. 1 want¬ 
ed them to feel that in spite of what was 
done to us, this was still the best place in 
the world to live.” —By Jana OlMBy. 

Reporfd by David S. Jdckeon/Wasblngfon 
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The Last Days 
OfDr.Runkle 


Horses, love and death 

I t was as if Novelist Dick Francis had 
begun a new race-track murder mys¬ 
tery and then abandoned it as hopeless 
after one chapter. But the case is sadly 
real. About the strange death of Dr. Ja¬ 
nice Runkle—a race-horse veterinarian 
who ministered to Pleasant Colony, the 
winner of this year’s Kentucky Derby and 
Preakness—hardly more than one fact is 
totally clear: her body was discovered on 
a bleak stretch of Lake Michigan shore¬ 
line in Illinois. The rest is a troubling bun¬ 
dle of loose ends. There are unrequited 
loves and an assumed name, a quest for 
comfort and sudden flight, enigmatic let¬ 
ters and a lethal dose of drugs. There is a 
quixotic gumshoe with a black eye-patch 
and beard. He was hired by the victim’s 
uncomprehending family and insists Ja- Janice Rinki 
nice Runkle was murdered. Says her sis- "Nomeca 
ter Christine R unkle Casselman: "We feel 
that she might have found out something Newsweek 
she wasn’t supposed to know.” “Johnny ai 

The evidence points much more to own, twisU 
suicide than to foul play. It suggests that and the fat 
the earnest young horse doctor was dis- timacy. “V 
traught over an affair and went off alone reporter. "1 
to die The Lake County, 111., coroner lationship 
found that Runkle, 28, died from an over- pioyee. 1 i 
dose of pentobarbital, a drug used in vet- would have 
erinary medicine as a sedative, probably Runkle 
swallowed in liquid form There were no her death i 
signs that it was administered forcibly July 25 Th 
Says Lake County Chief of Detectives tan steak h 
Frank Winans: "She voluntarily took had been 
either an accidental or deliberate Kentucky 
overdose. ” Runkle ret 

Raised m suburban Detroit. Runkle Park Race 
never abandoned the standard schoolgirl City and m 
passion for horses. She took her veterinary later wrou 
degree at Michigan State University in loved each 
1976, and found a job with Dr. Mark Ge- Runkle cal 
rard. a noted race-horse vet in New York flew down 

When Gerard was convicted of substitut- then return 
ing a champion horse for a nag in a 1977 next day. 
race. Runkle was untainted, and picked had an earl 
up some of his erstwhile clients. She drove her t 
worked long hours and built a respectable her a onc-v 
practice, caring for the horses of promi- Insleac 
nent trainers. Runkle, us 

Runkle also dated a couple of her cli- $204 in cas 
ents. Her most serious friendship appar- go. Still usi 
ently had been with Johnny (“Fat Man ") istered at 
Campo, Pleasant Colony’s 
trainer since March. They 
were vivid proof that oppo¬ 
sites attract. Campo, 43, is a 
bombastic, street-wise man 
who rose to prominence by 
turning cheap horses into 
winners. Runlde was a slight, 
shy, sweetly bookish young 
woman given to quoting Her¬ 
mann Hesse and Antoine de 
&int-Exupdry. 

Just tefore her death, 

Runkle described their rela- 
Uooship in a tetter she sent to Mniy(‘T«tMan'’)CaniiM 



Jani ce Runkle and Plea s ant Cotewy Oil the day belerc Ms P reakness triumph 

"No one can understand what a lonely place this world is for me." 


Newsweek Columnist Pete Axthelm: | 
“Johnny and I do love each other in our 
own, twisted ways " But Campo, married 
and the father of two sons, denies any in¬ 
timacy. “We were close, sure," he told a 
rejwrter. "But 1 never touched her. Our re¬ 
lationship was one of employer and em¬ 
ployee. 1 made her what she was. She 
would have been nothing without me." 

Runkle’s lurching, furtive journey to 
her death may have started on Saturday. 
July 25 That night she dined at a Manhat¬ 
tan steak house with .Axthelm, whom she 
had been seeing occasionally since the 
Kentucky Derby in May After dinner, 
Runkle returned to her office at Belmont 
Park Race Track, just outside New York 
City and not far from where she lived. She 
later wrote Axthelm "We never really 
loved each other." According to her letter, 
Runkle called Campo later that night; he 
flew down from upstate Saratoga Springs, 
then returned with Runkle to Saratoga the 
next day. A day later, Monday, Campo 
had an early dinner with Runkle and then 
drove her to the airixn t. where he bought 
her a one-way ticket to New York City. 

Instead of boarding the flight home, 
Runkle, using the name M. Clark, paid 
$204 in cash for a one-way fare to Chica¬ 
go. Still using her assumed name, she reg¬ 
istered at the O’Hare Airport Hilton 
Hotel and paid cash for her 
room. She browsed the lobby 
later that night—and was 
never seen alive again. 

By Wednesday her fami¬ 
ly was anxious, and her 
sister Dianne Ramirez 
launched a search. In Ja¬ 
nice’s Volvo, parked at Bel¬ 
mont, Ramirez found a bank 
statement with a five-figure 
balance and a note bequeath¬ 
ing the money to Pi ggy Bank, 
her riding horse, 
km”) Campo On Wednesday evening 


I 


a call came from the Illinois Beach State 
Park, .30 miles north of Chicago: a pack¬ 
et of Jantce’s ID cards had been found 
in a trash can. The next morning, Ax¬ 
thelm received the rueful letter, 13 pages 
handwritten by Runkle on the fli^t to 
O’Hare. In it she recounted her last, 
stormy hours with Campo. “The firjt 
two hours he spent threatening to kill 
both of us, ” she wrote. “Funny part is, a 
couple of years ago, I went out with some¬ 
one he knew and he hardly batted an 
eye, though we were even closer then 
than we are now.” Another line explained 
her feelings of alienation: “No one can 
understand what a lonely place this world 
IS for me.” 

On Saturday night Runkle’s body was 
discovered by a family of Lake Michigan 
boaters on a beach miles from the closest 
road. In her pockets were $3.60, a list of 
clothing and her hotel room key. Her fam¬ 
ily retained a New York City law firm 
and the private investigator to look into 
the matter The Runkles also commis-- 
sioned their own forensic study. Said Ja¬ 
nice’s father Robert Runkle: ‘‘As far as 
we are concerned, the speculations about 
her state of mind are strictly a smoke¬ 
screen. Her being depressed just doesn’t 
make sense.” Runkle’s funeral was Thurs¬ 
day. Campo did not attend. Said he: “I’ll 
send her a bunch of flowers.” 

J anice Runkle might have appreciated 
the mysteries surrounding her death. 
She was a writer herself, the author of a 
children’s book (Piggy Bank and the Mag¬ 
ic Peppermint Penny) scheduled for pub¬ 
lication this winter. She yearned to cre¬ 
ate one character “people will remem¬ 
ber,” to make her ultimate mark as a 
writer of fiction. “Nobody,” she said not 
long ago, "is going to remember a vet at 
Belmont Park.” —By Kurt Anderson. 

BeporUd by Lyn DeKiquadri/Chiaigo and 
Jamas Wtda/Naw York 




Economy & Business 


Housing’s Roof Collapses 

Costs of homes are coming down, as those high interest rates kill sales 



T he U.S. housing indus¬ 
try, already creaking in 
the wind like an ill- 
maintained Victorian man¬ 
sion, did not need the news out 
of Washington last week. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board reported that the na¬ 
tionwide mortgage interest 
rate rose to a blistering aver¬ 
age 16.95% in early July, a rec¬ 
ord, and nearly double the rate 
of just five years ago. It is ex¬ 
pected to surpass 17% this 
month. This means that a cou¬ 
ple buying a $70,000 house, 
who have put down the stan¬ 
dard 25% and financed the re¬ 
maining $52,500 mortgage for 
25 years, would have monthly principal 
and interest payments of $755. They 
would wind up putting out $244,000 for 
the dwelling, with $174,000 of that going 
for interest alone. 

Largely because of the high cost of 
mortgage money, sales of new single-fam¬ 
ily homes dropped 17.2% from May to 
June. That depressed the annual sales rate 
of those homes to 408,000. the slowest 
pace since April 1980 when the economy 
was in a brief but sharp recession. In con¬ 
trast, the best month ever for new dwell¬ 
ings was October 1978, when new homes 
were selling twice as fast; at an annual rate 
of 872.000. 

The picture is almost as grim when it 
comes to housing starts, the point where 
men, materials and money combine to 
build a house. In June, starts were run¬ 
ning at an annual level of 
slightly more than 1 million, 
less than half the record rate 
of 2.5 million set in January 
1972. Further depressing the 
market is the growing inven¬ 
tory of unsold completed 
homes, enough for 9.3 months 
of sales at the current pace. 

This is second only to the rec¬ 
ord backlog of 12.4 months in 
April 1980. Sluggish starts 
have idled construction crews, 
slowed demand for everything 
from roofing nails, cement and 
lumber to sashes, sills and 
sand, and generally contribut¬ 
ed to the slowdown in the U.S. 
economy. 

The only modestly bright 
spot in the housing industry 
was the s^e of existing homes, 
whi^h rose by 6% in June to 


an annual rate of 2.6 million The in¬ 
crease. though, reflected the vagaries of 
home financing rather than any strength 
in housing. With interest rales high and 
banks short of money to lend, the owner 
often has to offer the buyer a mortgage, 
if he hopes to sell. That has helped the 
turnover of older houses. Nonetheless, this 
part of the market is still 35% lower than 
its November 1978 peak of 4 million on 
an annual basis. 

Summer is the traditional high point 
of the real estate year, as thousands of ex¬ 
ecutives move their families to a new job 
in a new city. The people transferred this 
year are having trouble finding qualified 
buyers for their houses. Says veteran Real 
Estate Appraiser Joseph L Donnelly in 
Washington. D.C.: “Buyers are few and 
far between. Sales volume is off drasti¬ 


cally.” In the Beverly Glen sec¬ 
tion of Los Angeles, nearly 
every third house has a FOR 
SALE sign out in front. 

Median-priced homes are 
the part of the market 
hit hardest by the slump. 
Says John Pfister, a real es¬ 
tate analyst at the Chicago 
Title and Trust Co.: “Luxury 
housing moves with the 
Dow Jones averages and has 
held up well. So has the lower 
end of the market. But the mid¬ 
dle ranges show real weak¬ 
ness." Says one Manhattan 
broker: “The higher-priced 
apartments will sell at any 
time. When you're paying 
$500,000, you don't care about financing.” 

As a result of slow sales, house prices 
are now dipping in many parts of the 
country for the first time in years. Na¬ 
tionally, the median price for a single¬ 
family new home inched down $200 from 
May to June, to $71,600 California De¬ 
veloper Peter Landau has slashed the 
prices on his two-bedroom Countrylanc 
Townhouses in the San Fernando Valley 
outside Los Angeles from $108,000 to 
$93,000. 

F ew housing experts believe that the 
sluggishness in prices will continue 
long enough to produce a drop in 
housing prices over the course of the en¬ 
tire year. That has not happened since 
the recession year of 1970, when the 
median price declined to $23,400 from 
$25,600 the previous year. 

The real estate madness 
during the past few years was 
strongest in California. During 
1977, prices of California 
houses jumped 20.1%, and 
then they rose another 19.1% 
in 1978. Like spiraling stock 
prices in the 1920s, few thought 
the rise would end. But now 
it is doing just that, and 
some people are scrambling to 
get out. 

Los Angeles Publicist Phil¬ 
ip Paladino, 45, paid $73,000 
eight years ago for a house in 
Bel Air. Last month he told 
his wife; “Let's dump it. I think 
the market is going to crash.” 
Paladino listed the property 
for $595,000 but accepted 
$515,000 in cash, which 
he immediately put into 
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investments. 

A cduple of years ago, new homes for 
sale in California were snatched up al¬ 
most as soon as they became available. 
In Santa Monica today, the average house 
stands unsold for up to 90 days. Ronald 
Reagan’s plush three-bedroom Pacific 
Palisades house went on the market in 
January at $1.9 million. Finally, eight 
months later, an Orange County devel¬ 
oper is interested in buying at that price, 
but he requests that Reagan provide some 
of the financing through an owner- 
supplied mortgage. No agreement has yet 
been reached. 

Most affected by the high interest and 
slow sales are the California homeowners 
who cashed in on the sharply rising value 
of their property in the 1970s by taking out 
second, third and even fourth mortgages. 
In one fairly typical case in San Jose, a 
$34,000 first mortgage was followed in 
quick succession by two others of $15,000 
and $10,000, the latter a six-month one 
with an annual interest rate of 25% The 
failure of the last mortgage triggered a 
foreclosure on the house, one of hundreds 
in California in recent months. The rate of 
delinquent home payments has also 
jump^ in the past two months in the 
state. In Contra Costa County near San 
Francisco, the number of delinquent pay¬ 
ment notices was 200 a month last year; 
now it is nearly 400 monthly 


reative financing." which was 

■ ^ pioneered in California, has 
doubtless led to some of the 
problems. This type of loan legerdemain 
encourages the use of medium-term bor¬ 
rowing and schemes such as variable rate 
mortgages and shared appreciation be¬ 
tween the bank and the buyer. But cre¬ 
ative financing has become necessary for 
many would-be homeowners, contends 
Willard Sprague, an economist at San 
Francisco's Wells Fargo Bank. Says he: 
“Only about 10% of California households 
can afford to buy the median-priced home 
($105,800 in California! with convention¬ 
al financing ” 

Is housing dead'’ That same question 
was asked 15 years ago during a credit 
crunch when mortgage rates reached a 
then phenomenal 6.5%^ after hovering 
for years at around 5%. Even in today's 
market, experts are not about to dismiss 
the U S. housing industry. High interest 
rates have made the market stagnant, 
but they have also created pent-up de¬ 
mand among the baby-boom generation, 
who are now in their 30s. New housing 
is currently being built at less than half 
the 2 million-a-year rate needed just to 
keep up with those potential buyers. Rob¬ 
ert Sheehan, director of economic re¬ 
search for the National Association of 
Home Builders, believes that the 1980s 
could still be a very strong decade for 
housing. But that wiU occur only if mort¬ 
gage rates begin to slip from their cur¬ 
rent record levels. —B/JohnS,0»tAon. 

Utporna by Patrida OtkwMy/Chkago and 
kUdMtl Merbx/Sm Franekco, wUt othar 
US-duraau$ . 


And the Winner Is... _ 

Du Pont acquires Conoco after a historic takeover battle 

S hortly after midnight last Wednesday, financial play that enabled it to acquire a 

five cases of Dom Perignon 1970 majority of Conoco shares at a lower price 
champagne (price per bottle; $100) were than Mobil was offering, 
uncorked in a banquet room of the Hotel Du Font’s secret weapon was a de- 
Du Pont, located in the same gray gran- vice called the “double-barreled two- 

ite building as Du Pont and Co.’s head- step.” The plan allowed Conoco share- 

quarters in Wilmington, Del. Chairman holders to choose whether to receive $98 

Edward Jefferson had ^thered some per share in cash or tax-free units of 1.7 

60 top advisers, secretaries, chauffeurs Du Pont shares worth about $80. The of- 
and the pilots of the company’s jets fer was attractive to many investors be- 
to celebrate Du Font’s victory in the cause it had no strings attached and pro- 
greatest takeover struggle in American vided them two forms of payment, 
corporate history. Only 160 miles to the Mobil, on the other hand, set limits 
north, in Stamford, Conn.. Conoco exec- on its offer. Although it raised its bid from 
utives met in Chairman Ralph Bailey’s of- $90 to $ 105, and finally last week to $ 115 
fice for their own celebration. One vice and $120 per share, Mobil’s proposal was 
president walked up to the bar and joc- conditional on its obtaining 51% of 

ularly ordered, “Seagram’s on the rocks. " Conoco’s shares. Mobil also had a severe 



Thus ended five weeks of financial handicap because it was never able to 
maneuvering, courtroom battles, noisy shake the fear that the Justice Depart- 
public name-calling and political infight- ment would block the merger of two oil 
ing, all aimed at acquiring the nation’s companies on antitrust grounds 
ninth largest oil company. Du Pont had During the last two weeks of bargain- 

won Conoco by outbidding Seagram, the ing for Conoco, Seagram was no longer a 

world’s biggest liquor distiller, and Mobil serious contender. In spile of its nearly 
Oil, the second largest American petro- $3 billion bankroll, the Canadian distili- 
leum firm. “There’s never been a merger er could not stay in the bidding with even 
contest like it,” said Joseph Perella, a better-heeled rivals. Seagram’s final pro- 
member of the team of investment bank- posal was $92 per share, 
ers from First Boston that advised Du When last week's deadline for inves- 
Pont on its winning strategy. tors to sell stock approached. Du Pont had 

Du Pont won its hotly contested prize received 47.3 million shares, or 55%, of 

through skill and guile. After making the Conoco stock. Mobil had managed to ac- 

initial takeover bid on Conoco, Du Pont quire only 736,000 shares, while Seagram 

stood by quietly as Mobil and Seagram ag- had almost 11 million shares After its 

gressively justified their positions in takeover bid had failed, Mobil sold its Co¬ 
newspaper ads and Conoco filed harass- noco stock to Seagram. When Seagram 

i^ lawsuits against both. At the same finally converts all its Conoco holdings 

time, Pu Pont was executing a clever into Du Pont shares, it will own about 



New international trading partners: Hal Beretz (left), John Gutfreund and David TemUer 


20 % of the company and be the second 
largest shareholder next to the Du Pont 
family. The stock purchase took Seagram 
out of bidding for any other oil company 
in the near future. &id Felix Rohatyn, 
the veteran deal maker who advised the 
Canadian company. "Seagram has end¬ 
ed up with a major investment in 
a tremendous chemical and energy 
company." 

The end of the battle for Conoco has 
probably not meant the end of the bid¬ 
ding war for oil companies. Those oil 
firms remain very attractive takeover can¬ 
didates because of their rich natural- 
resources reserves. Moreover, more than 
half a dozen corporations have some $34 
billion in bank credit lines that can be 
used for a proposed merger The same day 
last week that Du Pont claimed victory, 
all ten of the most active stocks on the 
American Stock Exchange were oil and 
gas firms. Some of the possible acquisi¬ 
tion targets for the major energy compa¬ 
nies: Pennzoil. Mesa Petroleum. Superior 
Oil. Marathon Oil. Amerada Hess and 
Murphy Oil Texaco, which was an early 
suitor of Conoco, is reportedly considering 
a bid for Kerr-McGee, an Oklahoma- 
based oil company. 

Those smaller oil firms can be expect¬ 
ed to fight just as hard as 
Conoco to stay out of the 
hands of the larger ener¬ 
gy companies. Said Bai¬ 
ley last week: "Had 
Mobil been permitted to 
acquire Conoco, there 
would have been other 
such mergers initiated 
by the major oil compa¬ 
nies. A real threat exist¬ 
ed that a large number of 
oil companies in the 
middle tier, like Conoco, 
would have been elimi¬ 
nated." Several of those 
firms, including Cities 
Service and Marathon, 
have already arranged 
their own lines of bank 
credit to fight off 
unfriendly takeover 
attempts 

The great unknown 
remaining after the fight for Conoco 
is the Justice Department's attitude 
toward a merger between two oil 
companies. Two weeks ago. Antitrust 
Chief William Baxter gave the green 
light to a Du Pont-Conoco deal Yet, 
despite heavy pressure from Mobil, he 
did not express an opinion on a Mobil- 
Conoco merger. In fact, he appeared to 
be indicating that he might block it. 
when he said "If they think we're gen¬ 
erally soft on mergers, they're going to 
be in for a big surprise.” If Mobil. Tex¬ 
aco or another member of Big Oil goes 
after one of the smaller energy firms. Bax¬ 
ter may be forced to produce his big 
surprise. —ByAhxanchrL TayhrlB. 
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Do ing a De al_ 

The Salomon-Phibro merger 

E ven in the Year of the Merger, last 
week's announcement shiKked the 
close-knit world of Wall Street. Salomon 
Bros , the world's largest trader in govern¬ 
ment securities and corporate bonds, was 
combining with Phibro, the world's larg¬ 
est commodity trader. The $550 million 
marriage will create a new international 
financial juggernaut. Said George Ball, 
president of E.F Hutton "There had been 
inklings of some internal dissatisfaction 
and ixitential losses for Salomon Bros , but 
nothing that had been a harbinger of a 
move to sell out to another firm " 

About two months ago. David Tend- 
ler. 43, the chairman of Phibro, first 
began meeting socially in a New York 
suburb with John Gutfreund. 51, the man¬ 
aging partner of Salomon Bros . and sev¬ 
eral members of his seven-man executive 
committee The talks were cloaked in 
the extreme secrecy that has become 
the hallmark of the two companies 

From each firm's point of view, a cor¬ 
porate marriage was attractive Phibro, 
founded in 1914, had just been spun off 
from its smaller and less profitable par¬ 
ent, Engelhard Minerals & Chemicals 
Corp. of New York. Though it has been 
making record profits, Salomon had re¬ 
cently lost about $40 million in the high¬ 
ly volatile bond market. Several senior 
officials at Salomon, which is one of the 
few remaining partnerships on Wall 
Street, were also anxious to leave the 
firm and cash in their share of the 
operation. 

Moreover, the two companies were 
very complementary. Phibro reaped prof¬ 
its of $467 million last year by trading 
in about 150 commodities ranging from 
tobacco and cocoa to zirconium and Pe¬ 
ruvian bird droppings. It now wanted to 
offer new financial services like raising 
investment capital for its trading clients. 
The 71-year-old Salomon Bros., on the 
other hand, wished to expand its oper¬ 
ations beyond traditional bond trading 
and corporate underwriting. Strategic 


metals, grains and other commodities, 
after all, have in recent years been some 
of the best investments around. 

The 62 Salomon Bros, partners, 
though, still had to be convinced. On 
July 31. Gutfreund invited them for a 
long weekend to a conference center in 
Tarrytown, N.Y., 27 miles from Wall 
Street. Between lunches and dinners laced 
with vintage wines and intermittent sets 
of tennis, the partners added up the ben¬ 
efits and disadvantages of a merger. By 
selling out. most of them, like Henry 
Kaufman, the firm’s well-known chief 
economist, would become millionaires 
several times over Gutfreund stands to 
reap $25 million to $30 million as the big¬ 
gest winner of the deal. But the Sal¬ 
omon partners would be losing the au¬ 
tonomy and privacy that comes from 
being controlling owners in the fast-mov¬ 
ing world of bond trading and invest¬ 
ment banking. "What we were giving 
up was sentimental and wonderful," said 
Gutfreund "But looking at the '80s and 
'90s, this merger would pitch us way be¬ 
yond what we could do alone ” 

The Salomon Bros -Phibro agree¬ 
ment continues the pattern of recent me- 
gadoilar mergers on Wall Street that 
licgan with Bache's acquisition by Pru¬ 
dential Insurance and the American Ex¬ 
press takeover ofShearson Loeb Rhoades. 
The combined Salomon Bros-Phibro 
firm, though, will not be going after new 
customers for credit cards or insurance. 
It will be making corporate deals on an 
unprecedented worldwide scale 

P hibro, for example, already sells alu¬ 
mina. the material used to make alu¬ 
minum, for Guyana. If that South Amer¬ 
ican country some day needs a new hydro¬ 
electric plant to supply power to an alumi¬ 
num smelter, the Salomon Bros, wing of 
the new company could raise the capital 
for the plant, and the Phibro one would 
then market the final product. Said Hal H. 
Beretz, 45, the president of Phibro: “The 
parts of this merger are unique. There's 
nothing out there that is going to match 
this combination.” That attitude was the 
driving force behind last week's merger 
announcement. 








Hong Kong real estate prices go through the roof 


T he old wing of Hong Kong’s tourist- 
class Miramar Hotel is no architec¬ 
tural showpiece. It consists of three plain 
concrete towers, connected to the main 
hotel by a pedestrian bridge, and is lo¬ 
cated on almost two acres in the center 
of bustling Kowloon. Last week the for¬ 
gettable edifice may have won a place in 
the Guinness Book of World Records. In 
line with the stratospheric levels of Hong 
Kong's spiraling real estate market, the 
old Miramar wing was sold for what is be¬ 
lieved to be the highest price ever paid 
for a single building anywhere, $475 mil¬ 
lion. That easily beat the previous rec¬ 
ord, $400 million, paid by the Metropol¬ 
itan Life Insurance Co. for the Pan Am 
Building in New York City in 1980. 

The real target of the consortium of 
six buyers was less the building than the 
site- the new owners plan to tear down 
the old structure and spend $170 million 
on a commercial complex to take its place. 
The consortium is dominated by the mys¬ 
terious Carnan Group, a relatively recent 
arrival in the British colony that is be¬ 
lieved to have hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars in assets Hong Kong entrepreneurs 
openly speculate—but cannot prove 
—that the Carnan money originates in 
the coffers of top-ranked officials in the 
Philippines or Indonesia. 

The willingness to spend $475 million 
on a relatively small site is an index of 
Hong Kong's red-hot real estate market. 
The leading businessmen today are no 
longer the heirs of the old trading taipans 
but property tycoons like Fung King Hey. 
59. a former money-changer who repon- 
edly received a $4 million commission for 
arranging the Miramar deal, and Li Ka- 
shing. 53. a onetime plastics salesman who 
is believed to be a billionaire In recent 
years, the only things rising faster than 
new office towers and residential blocks 


have been real estate prices. Three-bed¬ 
room apartments now sell for up to $ 1 mil¬ 
lion. while locally based executives of for¬ 
eign multinationals are paying $6,000 or 
more a month for a rental. 

The property boom is not simply 
fueled, as is widely assumed in Hong 
Kong, by excessive immigration from 
China and a shortage of building space. 
Though much of the colony’s 409 sq. mi 
is indeed unsuitable for building because 
of hilly terrain, Hong Kong’s American 
Chamber of Commerce argues that there 
is plenty of building room left. Its inqui¬ 
ries show that speculators are keeping 
many acres of building land off the mar¬ 
ket in anticipation of still higher prices. 
Their bullishness is based on two assump¬ 
tions. that a boom could be triggered by 
the development of China’s nearby off¬ 
shore oilfields, and that a pact between 
Britain and China will settle the nagging 
concern about Hong Kong’s future after 
Peking’s 99-year lease of most of the col¬ 
ony to Britain expires in 1997. 

T he current high prices are supported 
by the colony’s financial elite, led by 
the powerful Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank. With the tacit acceptance of the 
laissez-faire colonial government, Hong 
Kong banks have been pumping up the 
money supply and dramatically expanded 
lending activities to ward off any chance 
of an economic slowdown The banks fear 
that even the hint of a recession could 
spur a sharp drop in real estate values, 
thus culling into loan portfolios that are 
top-heavy with local property ventures. 
The policy has worked—so far. But it has 
also brought high inflation (14%). the first 
real unemployment (4%) in years and a 
sharp slide in the value of the Hong Kong 
dollar (down 20'''f against the U.S. dollar 
over the past twelve months). ■ 
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Science 


Invento ry of Holocaust _ 

A devastating study of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


T he event has become both part of his¬ 
tory and a haunting vision of what 
the end of the world may be. On the morn¬ 
ing of Aug. 6,1945, shortly after 8 o’clock, 
a U.S. B-29 flew high over Hiroshima, a 
small industrial city (pop. 350,000) in 
southern Japan. Seconds later the entire 
landscape was lit by a blue white flash 
that quickly turned into a giant fireball ac¬ 
companied by powerful shock waves 
Death and destruction spread for miles 
around. Three days later, there was a sim¬ 
ilar attack on the Japanese city of Na¬ 


gasaki. For the first and only times, atom¬ 
ic bombs had been unleashed in war 

By today's thermonuclear standards 
the bombs were puny and primitive, the 
equivalent of only 12,500 and 22,000 tons 
of TNT each But in Hiroshima 140.000 
people died on the day of the attack and 
m the weeks immediately after it. Na¬ 
gasaki lost 70.000 people. Tens of thou¬ 
sands more were severely injured. Even 
today, leukemia and other ailments trace¬ 
able to the radiation exposure continue 
to take lives. 

Last week, as the world marked the 
36th anniversary of the bombings, there 
were renewed appeals for nuclear disar¬ 
mament, one of them made by the mayor 
of Hiroshima standing at “ground zero” 
during memorial services in the city's 
Peace Park. But the most telling antinu¬ 
clear message was contained in an ex¬ 
traordinary Japanese scientific study that 
has just appeared ui English. 

Titled simply Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki (Basic Bools; S37.SO) and prepared 


under the sponsorship of the two battered 
cities, it is the work of 34 Japanese doc¬ 
tors, physicists and social scientists. The 
book uses dry, technical language, with 
page after page of charts and statistics. 
Yet it provides the most complete reck¬ 
oning to date of the damage—physical, 
medical, social—from atomic attack. 

Such a cumulative inventory is long 
overdue. Though the A-bombings have 
been the theme of books, memoirs and 
films, scientific inquiry has been limited. 
In the immediate postwar years, U.S. oc¬ 


cupation authorities openly discouraged 
filming the devastation or writing about 
it. When the Japanese regained control, 
they ux) resisted appeals for scientific 
studies, and even today have never passed 
a basic compensation law for A-bomb vic¬ 
tims. Yet through a variety of techniques 
—autopsies, statistical studies and radi¬ 
ation experiments—Japanese as well as 
American and European scientists have 
pieced together the story of the attacks 
and their gnm consequences. 

S ome of the details are agonizingly fa¬ 
miliar: trees and utility poles turned 
into charred matchsticks by the intense 
heat (temperatures reached millions of de¬ 
grees at the centers of the explosions); 
earthquake-resistant buildings crumpled 
by the shock waves; human flesh burned 
2% miles from the targets. Less well 
known, perhaps: the sticky black rain, 
triggered by hot ash and dust blasted up 
into the cold air, that showered deadly ra¬ 
dioactive fallout on the cities. 


There are also reminders of the first 
encounters with that grisly ailment of the 
atomic age, so puzzling to its initial vic¬ 
tims, known as radiation sickness. Among 
the early signs: nausea and vomiting, loss 
of appetite, thirst, fever and diarrhea. By. 
the second week, hair began to fall out, 
the gums became painfully swollen, the 
white-blood-cell count fell sharply. Severe.. 
exposure usually meant death. Lethal rays 
did not always come directly from the 
blasts. The explosions produced some 200 
different isotopes, most of them radioac¬ 
tive, with varying half-lives. Days after 
the bombs fell, survivors were exposed to 
this “hot” debris as they sifted the rubble 
for missing wives, husbands, children. 

Even those who seemed to have safe¬ 
ly passed these initial trials soon realized 
that the threat and damage from such at¬ 
tacks were different from previous bomb¬ 
ings. Healing of cuts and burns was slow 
because of radiation damage to the body’s 
immune system. Unusually thick scars, 
called keloids, formed over wounds. Sur¬ 
vivors experienced a high rate of blood 
disorder, leukemia and other cancers. 
There were also signs of premature ag¬ 
ing, including so-called atomic-bomb cat¬ 
aracts. Many children bom in the days 
and weeks after the blasts were retarded. ' 
microcephalic (with small heads) and 
stunted in growth. 

The damage was not always purely 
physical For years after the war, the Jap¬ 
anese conscience was troubled by “A- 
bomb orphans.” Some languished in fos¬ 
ter homes. Others drifted aimlessly across 
the countryside and became delinquent 
Survivors faced not only the fear of sudden 
illness and possible genetic damage, but 
social prejudices as well, limiting their op¬ 
portunities for jobs, marriage and normal 
lives. Some even refused to apply for gov¬ 
ernment medical care lest they become 
publicly known as A-bomb victims. 

The study’s authors refuse to accept 
the U.S. explanation that the bombs were 
dropped to hasten the war's end and avoid 
a bloody invasion. Instead, they cling to 
the questionable theory that the attacks 
were mainly intended to awe Joseph Sta¬ 
lin and the Soviet Union. In other re¬ 
spects, the study is remarkably free of po¬ 
lemics, though not of ironies. The writers 
note that many of the victims were Jap¬ 
anese of American birth who had re¬ 
turned to Japan for study and were 
trapped there by the war. Those of other 
nationalities who died in the attacks: 
thousands of Koreans brought to Japan 
as forced laborers, hundreds of Chinese, 
some Russians, Germans and Mongo¬ 
lians, even a handful of American 
P.O.W.S. Most of these were airmen shot 
down only nine days earlier. When in¬ 
formed by captors that they would be 
taken to Hiroshima, two are reported 
to have warned that the city would 
soon be destroyed by a devastating 
bomb. -^frmhtkOoUm 



Gatewa y to Shbito shrine was ail that remained near “ground zero” after Nagasaki raid 

By today's thennonuclear standards the bombs were puny and primitive 



WHb Newtywads Prince CharlM and Uana aboard, the royal yacM Ar/tMnAr head* for tlw MMUterranean with a flotilla of well-wiciwr* bi ponuit 


People 


For his role in the film ver¬ 
sion of Ira Levin's Deathtrap. 
Actor Michael Caine is dressed 
to kill in a $2,500 Sulka robe 
and a pair of $300 silk Gucci 
pajamas. Caine, 47, plays Sid¬ 
ney Bruhl, a writer of stage 
thrillers who has not had a 
Broadway hit in years. Then a 
former student of his, played 
by Christopher Reeve, 28, turns 
up at his converted windmill 



Cannon and Caine In OeatMnap 

in East Hampton, N.Y., with 
a murderously good play. In a 
plot with more twists than a 
Chubby Checker concert. 
Bruhl conspires with his wife 
(Dyan Cannon) to take over the 
manuscript by doing in its au¬ 
thor. During the filming of one 
scene, Cannon leaned toward 
Caine and whispered that he 
reminded her of her former 
husband. Cary Grant. Replied 
Caine: "I hate being taken for 
granted, but never mind being 
taken for Grant.” 


Alone at last’ Yes, but only 
after the royal yacht Britannia 
managed to shake off its ac¬ 
companying flotilla of well- 
wishers at Gibraltar and run 
for the open Mediterranean, 
could its two passengers. Prince 
Charles, 32, and his new bride. 
Diana, 20, begin a fortnight 
of solitude and sightseeing. 
Meanwhile, London has been 
distracted by the cache of wed¬ 
ding gifts that went on display 
last week in St. James’s Pal¬ 
ace. On the first day of the two- 
month exhibit, some 4,000 vis¬ 
itors turned up to see close to 
1,000 presents worth an esti¬ 
mated $8 million. This is bare¬ 
ly a quarter of what has been 
received The royal booty rang¬ 
es from a slightly withered- 
looking, heart-shaped potato 
given by two little sisters from 
Cheshire to Saudi Crown Prince 
Fahd’s nuptial offering; dia¬ 
mond and sapphire jewelry in 
a green malachite case, esti¬ 
mated to cost at least SI .5 mil¬ 
lion. Between the lowly spud 
and the regal ice are such new¬ 
lywed staples as goblets, china, 
tableware, pots and pans, a mi¬ 
crowave oven, a vacuum clean¬ 
er—but no toaster. Non-essen¬ 
tials included a 2-ft.-long solid 
gold dhow from Bahrain and 
a Steuben glass bowl from Pres- 
Idoirt and Mrs. Ronald Roagan. In 
the campy department are 
matching terry bathrobes with 
Charles and Diana stitched on 
their backs prizefighter style, a 
gift from Bridesmaid Clemen¬ 
tine Hambro, 5. 


For a none-too-musical, 
but wildly successful, heavy- 


metal group like Van Halen, life 
on the road can be rocky. 
When a Colorado promoter 
served band members M & M’s 
but failed to separate the 
brown ones they hate, the 
group was left with no alterna¬ 
tive but to trash a dressing 
room, causing a couple of thou¬ 
sand dollars in damages. Vo¬ 
calist David Lee Roth, 25. has 
further problems. His sexually 
suggestive antics whip pubes¬ 
cent fans into a frenzy and 
sometimes put naughty ideas 
into young girls’ heads. Says 
Roth- “I get letters all the time 
saying, ‘I got a kid and it looks 
like you and it needs a bicycle 
now and some pencils and a 
notebook by next year.’ ” His 
defense: a unique form of pa¬ 
ternity insurance with Lloyd’s 
of London for a premium of 
more than $10,000 a year 


“As far as T know, I think 
1 am the only Cuban in exile 


Batista posing for a comeback 




Roth giving his fans the goods 

who proclaims he would like 
to rule his country one day,” 
says Jorge Batista, 38. son of the 
island's late dictator, FulgaMHo 
Batista, who was ousted by 
Castro in 1959. Jorge may be 
excused for being a little out 
of touch with political realities; 
he has lived mostly in Europe 
for the past 20 years. Now, 
from his Fort Lauderdale con¬ 
do, he believes he “can feel the 
political heartbeating of my 
compatriots.’’ But Jorge’s 
counterrevolutionary passions 
are tempered by practicality. 
He works as a runway model 
at fashion shows and attends 
modeling school. “It is a fin¬ 
ishing school for me,’’ he says. 
“It will help me lead. And 
one day, if my dreams are 
not reached politically, per¬ 
haps I can do public relations.’’ 
He seems to have made a good 
beginning. 

—ByC. Oraythn Carter 
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-Living— 

All That Glitters Is Sold 


From scarves to sandals, the metallic look is flashy—and hot 


T he customer in a Chicago shoe bou¬ 
tique wanted something to set off a 
new dress that would also go with the rest 
of her wardrobe. The salesclerk asked 
hopefully: “Have you thought of pewter't" 
The customer looked blank for a moment, 
then replied; "Not since I last bought beer 
mugs.” 

Well, dear lady, think again. The well- 
dressed woman may once have considered 
a metallic accessory to be on the order of 
rings, bracelets, necklaces and earrings. 
Beyond that, anything more than a gold- 
accent belt or an evening clutch in gold 
thread was generally regarded as rather 
tacky. Now, however, the fashion mdus- 
try has struck a mother lode in a new 
sort of metallics. The season's liveliest ac¬ 
cessories—belts, buckles, totes, handbags, 
scarves, T shirts, sandals, shoes and hats 
—are flashing and gleaming with 
finishes of gold, silver, bronze, 
copper, pewter and even anthra¬ 
cite. Nor does the style show any 
signs of fading with the summer. 

In fashion salons from Paris to 
New York City, designers are 
practicing an alchemy that prom¬ 
ises a dazzling fall collection not 
only of metallic accessories but of 
metallic tops, jumpsuits, jackets, 
sweaters, skirts and boots. Says 
Vogue Editor Grace Mirabella. 


“The question this fall is not going to be 
whether to wear it, but, rather, how much 
of it should you wear.” 

To be sure, lamd jumpsuits and se 
quined evening gowns have been around 
since Cher was in knickers. For Dede 
Dolce, 43, a mother of three teen¬ 
agers from Culver City, Calif., nie- 
tallics recall the days of sequined Capri 
pants and speckled harlequin glasses. 
Gazing into the glittering windows of 
Saks in Beverly Hills, Dolce muses: “The 
whole thing reminds me of Palm Springs 
a la 1950." But the current gilt trip, ac 
cording to Mirabella, began in the spring 
of 1980 with French Designer Yves Saint 
Laurent’s ready-to-wear collection. His 
show included a gold leather skirt and a 
gold-threaded scarf. The look quickly fol 
lowed the path of least resistance to ^int 




BronzMl sefpmUw by Designer Norma Hnk 


Raingear, bags and belts at Bloomingdale’s 

Tropez, where gold-brocaded jogging 
shorts, silver bikinis and gold jackets 
over denim skirts became as common 
last summer, says one Saint-Tropez shop¬ 
keeper. “as button-down shirts on Wall 
Street." 

Ever since metallics hit U.S shores 
last summer, all that glittered has been 
quickly sold In New York City, sales 

r at Bloomingdale’s have been multiply¬ 
ing by the week. Macy’s has moved more 
than 250 bronze leather T shirts at $150 
each and has a lengthy waiting list of cus¬ 
tomers for the next sWpment. At Joseph 
Magnin in Los Angeles, customers 
snapped up 60 pairs of $57 Martini Os- 
valdo metallic sandals in a single day. 
Says Magnin Buyer Laura Rosenthal 
“Tve never seen anything come close to 
that record—not even when go-go boots 
were in." At Saks in Chicago, the gold 
rush has been similarly frantic. Says 
General Manager Marvin Cooper- "We 
haven’t pulled the metallics together in 
one dei^ment yet, because we can’t 
keep them in stock long enough.” 


Pewter and suede from Bendel | 

Prices for the new accessories 
vary so greatly that almost any¬ 
one can satisfy that metal urge 
In New York City, street vendors 
hawk bronze leather shoulder 
bags for $23. A similar item at 
iNew York’s Henri Bendel runs 
°$I65. Metallic belts can range 
-from $2 for a gold cinch to $200 
for a Judith Leiber number with 
handcrafted metal buckles from 
Bullixk’s Wilshire in Los Angeles. Mi¬ 
ami's tony Twenty-Four Collection is de¬ 
voting its entire holiday catalogue to me- 
lallics, from $124 gold-sprayed straw hats 
to $1,800 gold-striped snakeskin jackets 
A gun-metal sweatshirt from Ultimo in 
Chicago runs $700 to $ 1,200 

M etallics can both set off a new ward¬ 
robe and spruce up an old one. Says 
Bendel President Geraldine Stutz: “It’s 
fancy as opposed to plain, and we’ve 
had a big dose of plain." Kathy Byrne, 
23, daughter of Chicago Mayor Jane 
Byrne, sports her pink, gold and blue me 
tallic sandals to official events, including 
a recent reception for President Reagan. 
Says she; "I wear them to work and out 
for the evening. I have a metallic purse 
and earrings, and some gold-and-white 
bloomers that can be casual or dressy, I 
like the look because it’s shiny, kind of 
Hollywoodish. It makes you feel like a 
star.” —By EOraythn Cortot. Keporttd 

by Ooorgia Hart>iton/Now Yotk, wUh other 
US,buroaus 





—Show Business 


Wflirror, Mirror, on the Tube 

TV jingles tell Americans they ’re lookin ’good 


G mtav Mahler may be as unfamiliar 
to one chunk of the population as Blue 
Oyster Cult is to another, but practically 
everybody knows what beer weekends- 
wcre-made-fw and which hamburger 
hawkers will do-it-all-for-you. In an age 
of increasingly fractionated audiences for 
radio and records, and of a dozen or so 
subdivisions just within rock, jingles sell¬ 
ing products may be America’s only truly 
popular, all-embracing music. 

They are also a short, sharp insight 
into the temper of the times, a compressed 
cultural iconography. It was plain that the 
sexual revolution had reached the suburbs 
when in 1968 Ford Motor Co. sold auic» 
with a song urging- “It's the way to swing/ 
Go and have your fling." McDonald's 
spoke to the 'bOs-weary Silent Majority 
in 1971 with words that had little to do 
with fast food but that probably summed 
up why people supported the Viet Nam 
War "Let's start buildin' our world/ Let's 
stop puttin' it down/ Let’s start livin' our 
dream/ Make the whole world our town " 
Royal Crown Cola suggested that “me"- 
decadc selfishness was really an aristo¬ 
cratic demand for perfection. "What's 
good enough for other folks/ Ain't good 
enough for/ Me and my RC." Datsun 
started capitalizing in 1977 on the Amer¬ 
ican obsession with Japan's supposed 
workaholism and business acumen via 
"Datsun, We Are Driven." Ford appealed 
to the old can-do spirit with “We Make 
the Impossible Possible." 

Every one of those verbal messages 
was dinned into the consumer's memory 
with music that, most jingle composers 
agree, should catch the ear the first time 
it is heard, yet sound as if it has been 
around forever. The tunes sometimes be¬ 
come so popular that they are sold as rec¬ 
ords. The public bought a million copies 
of I'd Like to Teach the World to Sing in 
1971, while a slightly different version 
—Coca Cola's Id Like to Buy the World 
a Coke —was saturating the air waves free. 
Some tunes are adapted from classics. 
Some, like Steve Karmen's J Love New 
York, are endlessly repeatable four-note 
phrases. Last year New York Times Mu¬ 
sic Writer Edward Rothstein confessed 
that he found it easier to remember mu¬ 
sical childishness like American Airlines' 
"... doing what we do best" than any 
Brahms piano quartet. 

At least one political consultant cred¬ 
its a jingle with influencing a presidential 
race. David Sawyer of New York, whose 
clients have included Edward Kennedy 
and Israeli Labor Party Leader Shimon 
Peres, says Gerald Ford surged back al¬ 
most to victory in 1976 partly because he 
captured t^ country’s mood with ’T!m 


feelin’ good about America/ I'm feelin' 
good about me.” 

The Ford song reflected the self¬ 
absorption of the ’70s. Ginny Redington 
wrote the quintessential “me’'-dccade 
song in 1975 for McDonald’s hamburgers 
‘You, you’re the one ...’’ Today, says 
Redington, ‘‘it’s the exact antithesis. Na¬ 
tionalism is a success formula. Everything 
is America. ‘Clean your face. America.’ 
Brush your teeth, America.'" 

David Lucas, who touched personal 
emotions and set long-distance lines hum¬ 
ming in Reach Out and Touch Someone 
for A T & T, has also turned to boost- 
erism in. of all things, a Pepsi jingle 
The song speaks of “the light of a brand 


new day ... a feelin' deep inside you, a 
spirit you just can't hide.” Lucas says he 
evoked an America "that was almost 
lost but came back again.” 

John Hill, best known for his “Max¬ 
well House is ..." coffee song, sees so¬ 
ciology in tunes as well as lyrics. He links 
a “clear trend toward simpler, more 
spare” arrangements with a new ethic of 
“simplicity” as people cope with “scar¬ 
city" and declining standards of living. 
He contends that the boom in country- 
music versions of jingles is “tied up with 
conservatism” and with “a desire for re¬ 
treat from the pace of urban life." 

Not every jingle has political over¬ 
tones. Some sustain the running debate 
over health and beauty v.i. the joys of self- 
indulgence. Mothers used to be told by 
Pillsbury that “nothin' says lovin’ like 


somethin’ from the oven.” Now David Lu¬ 
cas' Pepsi Light song chirps, “You’re look¬ 
in’ light all over/ You’re lookin’ good to 
me. ” The message, says he, is that people 
who are in shape, and are sexually at¬ 
tractive, drink diet soda. By contrast, 
Adman Jerry Della Femina once ob¬ 
served, the shrewdest of all beer slogans 
was Jim Jordan’s “Shaefer is the one beer 
to have when you're having more than 
one." The hard-core beer buyer, said Del¬ 
la Femina. is definitely having more than 
one and is glad to be told it's O K. 

Many jingle writers downplay their 
social influence. Paul David Wilson of 
Chicago says. “To be successful, you have 
to be a chameleon. You're paid to do a 
job. not to be a conscience.” Karmen, 
the jingler most admired amo^ his peers, 
has composed for companies ranging 
from General Tire (“sooner or later you’ll 
own ...”) to Beneficial (“you’re good for 
more") But he won't handle politicians. 


and has turned down Richard Nixon, 
Gerald Ford and George Bush. “That’s 
irresponsible. You wind up with Pres¬ 
ident Toothpaste and Senator Cola." 

Whatever self-imposed rules they fol¬ 
low, however, jingle writers not only re¬ 
cord their era but explain it, especially to 
children. Toddlers barely able to walk can 
recite commercial songs word-perfect—as 
Garry Trudeau's Doonesbury cartoon 
strip ruefully recorded in the story of a 
Vietnamese refugee child whose first 
words were a tongue-twisting burger jin¬ 
gle (“Two all-beef patties.. .”1. The jingle 
has been crowding out the sentimental 
poem and the popular song. Next may be 
the nursery rhyme. “Twinkle, twinkle, 
buy a car”'.' —By WtSamA. Honrytt. 

Boportmi by Omnotria MmUnoz/Now York, 
wi^oihorUSbwoaus 



‘And didn't you love ‘Rinso White, Rinso Bright, Happy Little 
Washday Song’? They don't write them like that anymore." 




Religion 


Good News for Pope John Paul 

But at the Vatican problems are piling up 


A fter weeks of uncertainty and pessi¬ 
mism, the Agostino Gemelli Poly¬ 
clinic in Rome had some good news. Its 
famous patient, Pope John Paul II, had 
fihally conquered a lingering infection 
and fever and was well enough for a long- 
delayed second operation. In what was 
termed a “perfectly successful” procedure, 
Gemelli doctors reconnected segments of 
the Pontiffs colon, a simple operation that 
reversed the intestinal bypass surgery per¬ 
formed last May after the attempt on his 
life. With a reticence typical of reports 
on the Pope’s progress, Vatican spokes¬ 
men waited half an hour to inform the 
public about the operation. By the time 
Gemelli issued the hopeful medical bul¬ 
letin, John Paul was already conscious 
and smiling as hospital staff members 
wheeled him back to his suite. He will 
still have to spend at least ten days in 
Gemelli and a longer period of convales¬ 
cence at the papal summer residence in 
Castel Gandolfo before resuming his du¬ 
ties at the Vatican 

Early hopes that the Pope would 
make a rapid and complete recovery from 
the assassination attempt had faded when 
he was forced to return to the hospital 
last June. Though Gemelli doctors report¬ 
ed that John Paul was gaining in his bat¬ 
tle with cytomegalovirus, an infection 
similar to mononucleosis, rumors persist¬ 
ed that he was more seriously ill than ei¬ 
ther hospital or Vatican officials were 
willing to admit. In a prerecorded tele¬ 
vision address to the international Eucha¬ 
ristic Conference in Lourdes last month, 
John Paul appeared as a wan reflection 
of his former robust self Hunched over a 



Pope broadcasting from Cenwlll hospital 

and Washington. Crucial projects to over¬ 
haul the Vatican's financial organization 
and to revise the church’s canon law have 
been delayed, and a shake-up of the cum¬ 
bersome Curia is long overdue. All await 
papal supervision and approval. 

In the days since his fever subsided, 
the Popie’s condition has noticeably im¬ 
proved. He gained back seven of the 20 
lbs. he lost, and has been meeting daily 
with various Cardinals. Despite the good 
prognosis for full recovery that followed 
last week's operation, nagging doubts re¬ 
mained about the future of John Paul’s pa 


table, his face pale and his hands trem¬ 
bling, he explained that "God has per¬ 
mitted that at present 1 myself, in my 
own body, experience suffering and 
weakness.” 

For iVi months John Paul has had to 
delegate most of the responsibility for the 
day-to-day operation of the church to 
Agostino Cardinal Casaroli. Vatican Sec¬ 
retary of State. Casaroli, 66. presides over 
weekly sessions of the Council of the Cu¬ 
ria, the Vatican’s chief administrative 
body, and keeps a watchful eye over the 
Holy See’s worldwide communication 
network, as well as its complex local gov¬ 
ernment. For weeks the Italian press has 
been referring to him as "il Vice Papa. ’’ 
Even so, many matters of doctrine and 
morals, which only the Pope can deal 
with, have been piling up. John Paul, for 
example, must rule on all annulment pe¬ 
titions and requests from clerics who want 
to leave the priesthood. Cardinals need 
to be appointed in a number of large ur¬ 
ban diocesqs, jpong them Milan, Paris 
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pacy. He has made no secret of the fiiol 
that he would rather serve as pc^tor to 
far-flung flock than foce the daily grin^. 
of church business. Vatican officials wotur ' ' 
der what he will do if he is no longer ablf' 
to carry on those winning, globetrotting?’ 


ways that have helped him dramatize to 
the world a conservative and sometihid’ • 
unpopular vision of the church. Because 
of his long convalescence, the Pope haaal- 
ready had to cancel scheduled trips to 
Switzerland, Fiance and Spain. 

The fluctuating health bulletins from' 
Gemelli, before the operation, prompted^ 
speculation in the press that John Paul 
might do the unthinkable and abdicate, 
rather than limp along as a semi-invalid 
Pope confining his actions to the minu¬ 
tiae of the Vatican bureaucracy. There 
had even been talk of a new papal con¬ 
clave. This time around, the early favored 
papabili were Italians who have repu¬ 
tations as seasoned administrators. One 
was Casaroli, a moderate who has gained 
exposure as John Paul’s loyal second in 
command. The other: Giovanni Benelli, 

60. the conservative, often abrasive Arch¬ 
bishop of Florence, who was runner-up 
to John Paul at the 1978 conclave. There 
are some ancient precedents for a papal 
abdication. Benedict IX (1032-45) sold 
his office outright to the reforming Pope 
Gregory VI; Celestine V (Aug. 29-Dk. 

13, 1294) resigned to become a hermit 
after realizing he was not suited for the 
job; Gregory XII (1406-15) abdicated as 
part of a deal to end a schism and re¬ 
unite the church. But Vatican insiders in¬ 
sisted that John Paul believes God has 
chosen him for the office, and will not vol¬ 
untarily give it up. Besides, asked a Vat¬ 
ican official, "what do you do with an 
cx-Pope, especially if he is as strong a 
man as Wojtyla? ” 

M ore recent speculation has focused on 
what new direction a less strong and 
energetic John Paul might give his pon¬ 
tificate. Would he, like ailing Popes Pius 
IX and Leo XIII, retire to a life of med¬ 
itation and reflection behind Vatican 
walls, rather than touring the globe? 

Even before the assassination at¬ 
tempt, many hard-liners in the Curia, who 
are unhappy with the freewheeli^ style 
of this Pope, hoped he would consider do¬ 
ing just that. But there are indications that 
John Paul has other things in mind. Af¬ 
ter lunching with the Pope several days 
before his operation, Poland’s new Pri¬ 
mate Jozef Glemp declared that John 
Paul will “almost certainly” be traveling 
next year. As it happens, next year Po¬ 
land will be marking the 6(X)th anniver¬ 
sary of the arrival of the nation’s most 
venerated religious symbol, the Black 
Madonna of Czestochowa, clearly a cel¬ 
ebration the former Cardinal from Cra- j 
cow would move heaven and earth not j 
to miss. — ByJohnKohmulhportMlby 
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Dr. Stuart Lavy spaaklnK at a Boston proas conference about the dangers of mtlilotic overuse 


Medicine 


Those Overworked Miracle Drugs 

More and more antibiotics are less and less successful 


I n the 1940s, when penicillin came into 
wide use. it was seen as the miracle drug 
to save the world from pneumococcal 
pneumonia, an infection that then had a 
mortality rate as high as 85%. But as more 
and more antibiotics came into use, na¬ 
ture fought back, creating more resistant 
bacteria. When first used penicillin was 
nearly 100% effective against the most 
prevalent Staphylococci aureus that 
spread hospital-related infection among 
patients Today the drug is far less effec¬ 
tive. Both tetracycline and penicillin, once 
used to cure gonorrhea, now have a fail¬ 
ure rate of more than 20% against cer¬ 
tain strains. For years a growing body of 
evidence has suggested that the overuse 
of antibiotics is helping to make the mir¬ 
acle drugs less effective. Last week a group 
of 150 doctors and medical scientists from 
26 nations issued reports calli»ig for more 
control. 

“In this country antibiotics are pre- 
j scribed for everything, including ailments 
I such as the common cold," says Dr. Stu- 
1 art Levy, a professor at Tufts University 
I Medical School in Boston and one of the 
' contributors to the report. Indeed, d^ 
i companies promote antibiotics heavily, 
; patients badger doctors for quick cures, 
i and busy physicians sometimes write pre- 
j scriptions without ordering the costly but 
appropriate backup tests. Furthermore, 
some surgeons routinely prescribe antibi¬ 
otics before operations to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of infection later. 

Miracle drugs are even more over¬ 
worked in Tlurd World countries, because 
they are often sold over the counter, with¬ 


out a prescription, even though antibiotics 
can have toxic side effects. U.S physi¬ 
cians. for instance, know that Chloram¬ 
phenicol should be prescribed only for 
life-threatening infections, since it can 
cause a breakdown in red blood cells. Phy¬ 
sicians in Latin America, however, have 
been urged by manufacturers to use the 
drug for such minor ailments as tonsil¬ 
litis and whooping cough. 

In the U.S. the overuse of wonder 
drugs is caused not only by indiscriminate 
prescriptions. An astomshing 40% of all 
the antibiotics used in this country are 
put into livestock feed to make animals 
grow fatter. As a result, bacteria resistant 
to antibiotics are accumulating rapidly in 
the environment. In 1977 the Food and 
Drug Administration tried to limit such 
stock-feed boosters, but under heavy pres¬ 
sure from drug companies. Congress sim¬ 
ply ordered more research. 

Says Harvard University Professor 
Walter Gilbert, a Nobel prizewinner in 
chemistry; "There may be a time down 
the road when 80% to 90% of infections 
will be resistant to all known antibiotics." 
Before such a disaster strikes, the med¬ 
ical group urges setting international stan¬ 
dards for prescription, distribution and 
advertising. At the third annua] National 
Conference on Antibiotic Review being 
held this week in Washington, D.C., 300 
participants, doctors, nurses and pharma¬ 
cists, are grappling with practical ways 
to correct overuse in hospitals. Two pos¬ 
sibilities: setting up a review of how an¬ 
tibiotics are used and requiring lab tests 
to justify renewed prescrii^ns. ■ 


Press 


QumiBulleth 

A paper struggles to save itself 

T he rumors began to circulate at the 
Philadelphia Bulletin last Monday 
morning. At 3 p.m., Publisher N.S. (“Bud¬ 
dy") Hayden stepped to a lectern that had 
bron hastily propped on a reporter’s desk. 
Facing the staff members who Jammed 
into the fourth-floor newsroom he said, 
“What I have to tell you is not pleasant.” 
The news: the financially ailing 134-ycar- 
old daily, which has lost $31.2 million 
since 1979—$10.3 million in the first half 
of this year—will publish its last edition 
on Aug. 16 unless the paper’s eight unions 
agree to $5 million a year in cutbacks. The 
announcement brought a hush to the usu¬ 
ally bustling newsroom. Said Bulletin Col¬ 
umnist Rose DeWolf- "You could hear a 
mosquito buzz." 

The threat to shut down the Bulletin 
came just two weeks after Time Inc. an¬ 
nounced it was closing the 128-year-old 
Washington Star. The reasons have be¬ 
come all too familiar in the darkening 
afternoon-newspaper market. Once Phil¬ 
adelphia's leading daily, the Bulletin suf¬ 
fered a steep circulation decline (down 
from 634,000 to 412,000 since 1970). The 
paper has held on to only 32% of the area’s 
advertising linage in the face of stiff com¬ 
petition from the morning Inquirer (circ. 
429,000), two smaller dailies and 24 sub¬ 
urban papers. Says one Philadelphia ad 
agency executive; “The Bulletin is thought 
of as being the second paper. If you want 
the middle-class, upper-income reader, 
you go to the Inquirer." 

Three years ago. trying to halt its de¬ 
cline. the Bulletin introduced morning 
editions Then, under the Florida-based 
Charier Co., which bought the Bulletin 
last year for $31 million, the daily was re¬ 
designed and suburban editions were 
sharpened. The staff of 2,100 was trimmed 
by 125, and a wage freeze was imposed on 
nonunion employees. Advertisers and 
readers continued to 
defect, and losses grew. 

Charter, which has 
interests in oil. insur¬ 
ance and publishing 
(Ladies' Home Journal, Redbook), agreed 
to invest up to $30 million in the Bulletin 
in the next four years “if labor will join 
hands and help.” Some think it may be too 
late. “In the long run, it’s not going to 
make any difference, ” says John Morton, 
a publishing analyst at John Muir & Co. 
“There’s never been a paper that has 
turned around after the ad share has sunk 
as low as the Bulletin's. "Perhaps. But the 
Bulletin is going to try. At week’s end the 
paper’s management and unions were dis¬ 
cussing ways to cut costs. Says Hayden: “If 
we didn’t think it was a sound plan, we’d 
just close the doors now.” ■ 
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Vise Squad 

PRINCE OF THE CITY 
Directed by Sidney Lumet 
Screenplay by Jay Presson Allen 
and Sidney Lumet 

H e’s smart, lough, successful and full 
of pride. He is, in his early 30s, a 
member of a New York police elite. The 
Special Investigating Unit has amassed 
an impressive record of convictions in ma¬ 
jor crimes—drug busts, police and other 
governmental corruption. He is, in the 
words of an admiring judge, one of the 
city’s princes. 

But princes, as everyone long ago 
learned from the fairy tales, can be turned 
into frogs. This relentless and terrifying 
movie is about how the organs of the state 
—acting in the best interests of society 
really—can do that to a man. For Danny 
Ciello (Treat Williams) knows that in en¬ 
forcing the law. he and his partners have 
also bent the law. They have supplied con¬ 
fiscated drugs in return for help from 
junkie informers. Some of the money they 
have found on arrested dealers has end¬ 
ed up in their pockets. Beyond that, Ciello 
—whose story is based on that of New 
York Detective Robert Leuci a decade 
ago—knows much, much more, mostly 
about who in law enforcement is on the 
take. By his own code, Ciello sees him¬ 
self as honorable: he has never taken a 
bribe to let a criminal go free or betrayed 
his detective partners. But his sins of com¬ 
mission and omission nag at him. and 
when an insinuating investigator from 
what eventually becomes a special com¬ 
mission on police corruption begins work¬ 
ing on his guilts, he agrees to become an 
undercover operative. His only condititm 
Isiltot be not be reguirKi to irdisrm On 


his best friends, the men on his team. 

Ciello-Lcuci is a man who feels fully 
alive only when he is at high risk—when, 
say, wired for sound he collects evidence 
from Mafiosi about cops they have su¬ 
borned. But this movie is a moral, not a 
criminal, investigation. The people he 
works for have cases to break, headlines 
to make, careers at stake. They need to 
squeeze every drop of usefulness out of 
him; he needs to defend his honor by re¬ 
fusing to rat on his friends By the end he 
has gently been led to the most terrible be¬ 
trayals of self, friends and family who 
must now live under guard and threat of 
death. And so slowly, undramatically. 
have the jaws of the vise closed on him it 
is impossible to say when they started to 
draw blood. 

One of this movie’s strengths is that 
it passes no judgment on the relative mer¬ 
its of Leuci's code and the more im¬ 
personal workings of the criminal code. 
Nor does it speculate on motives. It mere¬ 
ly presents the behavior of people under 
pressure and causes the viewer to won¬ 
der whether anyone would have done 
better in similar circumstances. 

Lumet has often been able to elicit 
electrifying performances from his lead 
actors, and here Treat Williams joins the 
likes of A1 Pacino in Serpico and Peter 
Finch in Network. But Lumet is just as 
skilled at findii^, among little-known or 
even unprofessional actors, those faces 
that taken together compose a vision 
—grotesque, but never inhuman—of the 
urban landscape. 

Prince of the City is a very long film 
—close to three hours—but not a frame 
of it could be dispensed with. The movie 
torments precisely because it so painfully 
details its protagonist’s slow, unaware de¬ 
scent into a ni^tmare of moral ambigu¬ 
ity that is indistinguishable from madness. 
Or helL -^KkhardSdtkM 



MAMOED. Jadyn Siidth, 35, TV actreM 

{Charlie's Angels, The Users); and Tow 
Richmoiid, 39, British-bom cinematogra¬ 
pher; she for the third time, he for the sec¬ 
ond; in Los Angeles. The couple met in 
Arizona while both were worldng on the 
1980 television film Nightkill. 

MED. John Passmore Wldgery, 70, Britain’s 
Lord Chief Justice from 1971 until his re¬ 
tirement last year; in London. An inci¬ 
sive debater with a formidable grasp of 
complicated issues, Widgery led a con¬ 
troversial inquiry that absolved the Brit¬ 
ish army of gross misconduct in the 1972 
shooting of 13 Roman Catholics during a 
demonstration in Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland. He helped to make a number of 
landmark decisions on freedom of the 
press, including the reversal of obscenity 
convictions against three editors of the sa¬ 
tirical magazine Oz in 1971. 

DIED. Ray Bliss, 73. veteran strategist of 
the Republican Parly who, as its nation¬ 
al chairman, played a key role in rebuild-, 
ing the organization after Barry Goldwa- 
ter's crushing loss to Lyndon Johnson in 
the 1964 presidential race; in Akron. Af¬ 
ter working in the 1931 mayoral election 
in his native Akron, Bliss rose through 
the O.O.P ranks to become state chair¬ 
man in 1949 and three years later joined 
the Republican National Committee, a 
post he retained until his retirement from 
politics last year As national chairman 
from 1965 to 1969, he re-established the 
party's ties to young people, blacks and in¬ 
tellectuals and provided the base for Rich¬ 
ard Nixon's presidential victory in 1968 
A party loyalist with a preference for 
working behind the scenes. Bliss once 
said: “If 1 wanted to make policy. 1 should 
go out and run for office and make speech¬ 
es. I'd rather build up our candidates, not 
Ray Bliss ’■ 

DIED. Meivyn Dowlas, 80, veteran stage and 
film actor and a two-time Oscar winner 
for his supporting roles in Hud (1963) and 
Being There (1979); of pneumonia; in New 
York City. The son of Russian-born Con¬ 
cert Pianist Edouard Hesselberg, Douglas 
made his Broadway debut in 1928. In 1931 
he married Actress Helen Gahaf^n, who 
later became a noted political activist and 
Congresswoman from California. After 
establishing himself as a suave, romantic 
leading man during the 1930s and 1940s 
by playing opposite such stars as Greta 
Garbo (Ninotchka), Gloria Swanson (To¬ 
night or Never) and Joan Crawford (A 
Woman's Face). Douglas shifted to first- 
rate character portrayals in such films as 
Billy Budd (1962), The Americanization 
of Emily (1964) and / Never Sang for My 
FarAer (1970). Douglas, who had just com¬ 
pleted his 7'7th film, Ghost Story, which 
is scheduled for release in December, re¬ 
cently declared: “Much of what we did 
in the old days was junk. I don’t share i 
the intense nostalgia for those films that | 
some people do.” I 
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The Triumph of Pap Culture 



S ummertime is the season for sanctioned cultural slumming. 

or so holds a seldom examined article of American folk¬ 
lore. The basic notion is hinted at by language that appears all 
the time in cultural journalism—“summer entertainment," 
“summer movies," "summer reading ” Such phrases suggest that 
it is all right for respectable Americans to indulge their ap¬ 
petites for cultural cotton candies when it is Uk) hot to digest qual¬ 
ity stuff Anybody caught at the beach reading something other 
than Proust or Nabokov is thus assured of amnesty. 

The folklore is sound as far as it goes, but it does not go near- 
i ly far enough Cultural slumming is certainly big in the sum¬ 
mer, but nowadays it hardly lets up in the fall, winter and spring 
either The American craving for cultural junk has become a 
yen for all seasons Bixik buyers did not wait until summer to 
turn Miss Piggy's Guide to Life and 101 Uses for a Dead Cal 
(ugh') into bestsellers, and disc jockeys will not stop broad¬ 
casting "easy listening” schmaltz when autumn arrives The 
I rush for fatuous books on diets and moneymaking never lets 
I up. and of the endless boom in frothy tales like Harlequin Books 
! and Silhouette Romances. Book Marketing Executive Kay Sex¬ 
ton of Chicago says, “ People are absolutely addicted " 

In fact, pop (for popular) culture has become - to borrow 
the word meaning childish, meatless mush—mostly pap cul¬ 
ture, a.k a. trash, kitsch and schlock In the ten alltime top mon¬ 
eymaking movies, most of fairly recent vintage, the pap quo¬ 
tient is stunning. Ihe list includes Star Wars. Jaws, The Empire 
Strikes Back. Grease. The Exorcist. The Godfather. Superman. 
The Sling The same is true of the very hottest novels (among 
them The Godfather. 'The Exorcist, Jaws. Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull and Love Story) and of the top nonfiction books of the 
past ten years {'The Late Great Planet Earth. Chariots of the 
Gods, Your Erroneous Zones. The Joy of Sex) And almost ev¬ 
erybody knows the pap quotient of television- Hee Haw is still 
going strong. 

Though the prevalence of lightweight cultural stuff may not 
be surprising, its universal acceptance is nonetheless striking 
Two decades ago. the priests of high culture railed at the pos¬ 
sible harm to mind, spirit and aesthetics that might result from 
the proliferation of junky cultural works—“Masscult." to use 
the sinister word that Critic Dwight Macdonald put on the lot 
of It. Said Macdonald “It is not just unsuccessful art It is non¬ 
art. It is even anti-art.” Now cultural pap is bigger than ever, 
but the champions of high culture seldom bother to protest any 
more. Pap has triumphed as an American staple, and now so 
I abounds that it tends to be noticed, like the air, only when it con- 
I tains some particularly noxious pollutants 

Pop pap, to be sure, draws occasional fire. A new film 
version of Tarzan, the Ape Man opened last week io great vol¬ 
leys of critical derision and scorn And rightfy so, since this ver¬ 
sion of Tarzan —directed by John Derek and starring his wife 
Bo Derek as Jane—spoils a perfectly good pap yarn by trying 
I to transform it from a juvenile adventure story into a piece of 
erotica In contrast, the hottest new "summer" movie. Raiders 
' of the Lost Ark, has won loud applause from most critics and 
; all audiences because it does precisely what pap is supposed to 
do. Raiders, a compilation of cliff-hanging adventures of the 
sort formerly featured in weekly movie serials, is designed to 



appeal to the child—even the child in the adult spectator. 

By definition, cultural pap plays to the child in everybody It 
can offer only entertainment, diversion, maybe distraction, with¬ 
out any promise of redeeming cultural value. When a work offers 
more—exaltation or the possibility of elaborate aesthetic re¬ 
sponses—it has ceased to be pap, it verges on becoming art. Un¬ 
like art. pap is easy to absorb, which is precisely why it is peren¬ 
nially popular—-and not only in low places. Dwight Eisenhower 
relished his Zane Grey westerns jusl as Ronald Reagan relishes 
such epics by Poet Robert Service as 'The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew and The Cremation of Sam McGee John Kennedy enjoyed 
Ian Fleming’s James Bond yarns, and Lyndon Johnson found it 
nice to have Muzak piped into the White House. Pap, though bi¬ 
partisan. is inherently democratic. 

Yet pap has its standards, and they are often as elusive and 
controversial as those of high culture “Someone’s kitsch is some¬ 
body else’s masterpiece," says Film Critic Vincent Canby. Au¬ 
thor Judith Krantz alluded to the book Alien, when it had the 
nerve to knock her own kitschy Scruples out of top spot on the 
bestseller list, as "a 270-page piece of schlock " Every piece of 
pap has Its own critics and partisans, as every consumer of the 
product realizes sooner or later Humorist Russell Baker is not 
being merely funny when he writes “1 am a glutton for trash. I 
love it in almost all forms except television I can race through 
two or three smutty novels and a half-dozen gossip magaz,ines 
and hear the Top 40 playing on the stereo in the background 
while the television viewer is wasting three hours and getting 
nothing but the tepid, watered-down stuff afforded by three or 
four sitcoms and an evening soap opera ’’ 

C learly, the U.S has evolved a special pap-culture aesthetic. 

Sometimes it is as intricate as the aesthetic theory 
that Litterateur D.B. Wyndham Lewis applied to poetry. “There 
IS bad Bad Verse and good Bad Verse." said Lewis, and a great 
many Americans now say pretty much the same thing about 
pap In fact, the devotees of good bad pap. particularly in the 
film form, add up to a subculture within the pop-pap culture 
This fact has even given rise recently to commercial festivals of 
bad movies featuring films like The Terror of Tiny Town, a 1938 
western with a cast of midgets. Books like The Golden Turkey 
Awards (1980) and The Fifty Worst Films of All Time sell tens 
of thousands of copies. The Dial magazine earlier this year of¬ 
fered an article titled "Five Great Bad Movies.” Author John 
Malone discussed Duel in the Sun, Elephant Walk. The Naked 
Jungle, The Rams of Ranchipur and Legend of the Lost, and ven¬ 
tured guidance on how to tell a good bad movie from a bad bad 
movie. Says Malone: 'A great bad movie must be in color." 

Actually, despite all the intricate aesthetic distinction, good 
bad pap appeals to some whimsical people for the same reason 
that simple good pap appeals to others: entirely as a source of 
fun Many observers fear that the explosion of pap in the media- 
ridden 20th century might harm society's more serious culture 
So far. as Sociologist Herbert Gans points out in Popular Cul¬ 
ture and High Culture, there has been no evidence to support 
such worries. Ultimately, pap is an annoyance and a hazard 
only to these who take it seriously—which, perhaps significant¬ 
ly, seldom includes those who ei\joy it. —By Frank TrgapaH 
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Art 


Chronicler of a Dying Race_ 

With honest craft, George Catlin painted Indians as they were 


M alevolent but pathetic, dying but 
dangerous, the buflalo looms from 
the canvas in all his massive black bulk, 
with the mythic menace of a dying Mi¬ 
notaur. Two linked tents frame a cere¬ 
mony in a design as elegant as that on a 
Japanese screen An Indian family flees 
from an approaching prairie fire whose 
stylized billows Charles Burchfield might 
have envied, across a field of endless prai¬ 
rie grass that Andrew Wyeth might have 
emulated A Blackfoot chief stares at the 
viewer with the arrogance of long com¬ 
mand—and the despair of one who knows 
his nation is dmmed. 

These and others of the paintings of 
George Catlin (1796-1872) have been spe¬ 
cially selected and hung in the National 
Museum of American Art in Washington 
this summer by Curator William H. 
Truettner. with the intent of demonstrat¬ 
ing that Catlin was not just a prime chron¬ 
icler and champion of the beleaguered 
American Indian—which he was—but 
also a considerable artist in his own right. 

It is a judgment that critics and pub¬ 
lic alike have withheld ever since Catlin 
exhibited his Indian studies in 1837 in 
New York City, in a hall that he rather 
grandiosely labeled the Indian Gallery. In 
his own day nobody of any consequence 
thought of him as a major painter—least 
of all Catlin himself. Even though he had 
established himself by the 1820s as a 
workday miniaturist-portraitist in Phil¬ 


adelphia. he freely conceded that others 
were better at what he called “the lim¬ 
ited and slavish branch of the arts in 
which 1 am wasting my life and substance 
fora bare living.” 

The turning point of Catlin's career 
(as he describes it with a memory noto¬ 


rious for its adjustments of facts to drama) 
came when a delegation of Indian chiefs 
passed through Philadelphia in 1826 on 
the way to Washington. Catlin was fas¬ 
cinated by their exotic dress, their fierce 
bearing and. above all. their dignity. He 
resolved to become their historian As he 
wrote- "1 have flown to their rescue—not 
of their lives or of their race (for they are 
‘doomed’ and must perish), but to the res¬ 
cue of their looks and their modes, at 
which the acquisitive world may hurl poi¬ 
son and every besom of destruction, and 










The Six, chief of ttie Plains OJUiwa: a new image of dignity 


trample them down and crush them 
to death; yet, phoenix-like, they 
may rise ... and live again upon 
canvas.” 

It was an ambitious resolve, but 
unlike those of many another 33- 
year-old, it was carried out. Leav¬ 
ing his new, young wife behind, 

Catlin set out for the territory be¬ 
yond the Mississippi. For six years 
he traveled the farthest reaches of 
the frontier, where a white man had 
about equal chances of being of¬ 
fered a peace pipe or getting an 
arrow through his throat. 

His first sponsor was the re¬ 
doubtable General William Clark 
(of Lewis and Clark fame), who 
took him along on a primitive 
steamship that pushed its way up 
the Missouri for 2,(X)0 miles. Cat¬ 
lin returned by canoe with only two 
companions, clambering bluffs to 
sketch vistas, parlaying with chiefs 
to paint their portraits, draping wolf 
skins over his shoulders to stalk 
grazing buffalo on his hands and 
knees. 

After six years of wandering, he 
had produced a galaxy of portraits and vi¬ 
gnettes that dramatically changed the 
image of Indians held by the sophisticates 
of the East Coast. Catlin painted the In¬ 
dians as they were—not as the noble war¬ 
riors of James Fenimore Cooper’s imagi¬ 
nation nor as the skulking, treacherous 
killers of the settlers’ fears. But even then, 
he staked his reputation on his faithful¬ 
ness as a reporter rather than on his skill 
as an artist. As he wrote in a catalogue of 
his paintings. “Since every painting has 
been made from nature by my own hand 
—and that too when I have been paddling 
my canoe or leading my pack horse over 
and through trackless wilds, at the hazard 
of my life—the world will surely be kind 
and indulgent enough to forgive me from 
their present unfinished and unstudied 
condition as works of art.” 

The public took him at his word and 
flocked to his Indian Gallery. In a time be¬ 
fore photography, he provided the first 
real ^impse of the Indian in his native 
habitat. The art critics, who tended to take 
their standards from Europe, were at best 
condescending—the lowly Indian and his 
customs were not after all fit subjects for 
the historical-mythological aesthetic of 
the times, nor did Catlin s style accord 
with a taste that was bemused by the 
misty-moist romanticism of the Hudson 
River school. Moreover, Catlin probably 
did his artistic reputation no good by or¬ 
ganizing his “Indian Exhibition” into a 
traveling show, featuring himself as chief 
I lecturer and including wigwams, authen- 
j tic headdresses, costumes and even a few 
scalps he had brought back as souvenirs of 
I his travels. 

The cause of the vanishing Indian be¬ 
came an obsession that dominated the rest 
of Catlin’s life. He pestered Congress to 
buy his collection, and when it declined, 
took the whole shebang to England. There 
he happily found himself feted as a ce¬ 


lebrity and a conversationalist (trimly 
stocky and handsome, he had great so¬ 
cial presence). His Indian dancers per¬ 
formed for Queen Victoria and later for 
France’s King Louis Philippe. He lived 
grandly and, despite his success, always 
just beyond his means He published two 
volumes of his adventures, illustrated with 
his own drawings and displaying an ex¬ 
uberant narrative style He described the 
Blackfoot-Crow country as a land “where 
the buffaloes range with the elk and the 
fleet-bounding antelope; where wolves are 
while and bears grizzly, where the rivers 
are yellow .. the dogs are all wolves, 
women are slaves, men all lords.” All this 
was imbued with a sympathy for the In¬ 
dians shared by few of his countrymen, 
full as they were of their vision of man- 



AaeW-poiiralt of Catlin at work _ 

Equal chances of a peace pipe or an arrow. 


ifest destiny. As an account of In¬ 
dian life, his notebooks deserve 
comparison to Francis Parkman’s 
more conscientious but less lively 
Oregon Trail. 

Catlin’s last years are a story of 
disappointed hopes, bad invest¬ 
ments and increasingly pressing 
debts. In 1852 he was briefly jailed 
as a debtor in London. He was res¬ 
cued by an American named Jo¬ 
seph Harrison, a manufacturer of 
locomotives, who paid off Catlin’s 
creditors in exchange for his Indian 
paintings and artifacts. Harrison 
shipped the collection back to Phil¬ 
adelphia, where it was stowed in the 
basement of his boiler factory for 27 
years, Catlin spent ten of those 
years in a small apartment in Brus¬ 
sels, living as a recluse and trying to 
recoup his fortunes with new trips 
to South America and to the Indian 
country west of the Rockies. 

To reconstitute his collection, 
he did many rough drawings and 
paintings from memory, without 
much success: “In my whole life 1 
was never so near starving to death 
as now,” he wrote a friend from Brussels. 
His social life was sharply impaired by in¬ 
creasing deafness. At 74, he brought his 
renewed collection of some 600 items to 
the U.S., where it got small attention. But 
the Smithsonian invited him to display 
them and, as a bonus, allowed him to live 
in a small tower room. Within a year, Cat¬ 
lin fell seriously ill and, at 76, died. Con¬ 
gress had still refused to buy his collec¬ 
tion; not until six years after his death 
was Harrison’s heir persuaded to donate 
it to the Smithsonian. 

C atlin was no colorist. His drawing did 
not approach the swirling dynamism 
of a Remington; his technique could not 
compass the majestic grandeur that Bier- 
stadt gave to the Rockies. Many of his 
figures were cursorily laid in, and many 
of his landscapes were studded with styl¬ 
ized hills that suggest haste rather than 
observation. But his candid style has an 
impact on the modern viewer that Rem¬ 
ington’s hyped-up romanticism no long¬ 
er does. His so-caUed ineptness of draw¬ 
ing has been re-evaluated in the wake 
of the incisive simplicities of a Douanier 
Rousseau or even a John Kane. He re¬ 
lied on a plain clarity of eye in an age 
in which this virtue ranked rather low. 
Catlin’s Indians were. men of dignity, 
and Catlin met them and painted them 
with honesty. He neither flinched from 
it nor fudged it. And by the mere fact of 
painting only the essential—either be¬ 
cause of an absence of “taste ” or through 
an innate instinct for the essential—he 
achieved a kind of authenticity that in 
retrospect none of his more celebrated 
colleagues could rival. 

It may be that Catlin is a painter 
whose past has come. At any rate, as 
the Washington exhibition clearly dem¬ 
onstrates, he wrought better than he 
knew. —By A. T. Baker 
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South American Gothic 

ON HEROES AND TOMBS by Ernesto Sdbato:Godme?479 pages; $17.95 


F irst published in Argentina in 1961, 
this long novel had to wait nearly 20 
years for a suitable English translation (by 
Helen R. Lane) and a willing U.S. pub¬ 
lisher In the meantime, Sobre Heroes y 
Tumbas confirmed Ernesto Sabato’s 
home-grown reputation as one of South 
America's leading writers and, when 
translations began spreading, brought 
him world-class praise. It is good 
that English-speaking readers can 
finally join this celebration and 
sad that they must come so late. 

Some of the novel's topicality has 
dimmed over the years; memories 
of Juan Perdn's early days in pow¬ 
er were fresher and more highly 
charged when Sabato wrote than 
they can be now. Immersed as it 
is in politics and history, On He¬ 
roes and Tombs has itself become 
something of a historical artifact. 

Yet Sabato, now 70, used the 
trappings of public life in Buenos 
Aires in the mid-'50s to examine 
the phenomenon of suffering, a 
subject immune to passing time or 
fashions. Argentine life provides 
surface chaos. An attempt to over¬ 
throw Perdn brings bombs raining 
down on a city pla/a. Peronists re¬ 
taliate by sacking and burning 
Roman Catholic churches. Be¬ 
neath all this noise, the novel cir¬ 
cles slowly around an internal 
mystery, announced at the outset, 
a woman named Alejandra mur¬ 
ders a man named Fernando and 
then sets the scene of the crime 
on fire, immolating herself The 
event draws attention because it involves 
members of a prominent, though sadly 
faded, old family. Particularly horrified 
is a dreamy, morose young man named 
Martin, who has had a tortured affair with 
Alejandra. Roughly the first half of the 
novel tells their story. 

Meeting him in a public park. Ale¬ 
jandra chooses Martin as a companion 
for reasons that he never quite fathoms. 
She IS erratic, tempestuous, given to long, 
unexplained absences and indifferent to 
Martin's growing passion and love. She 
takes him to the crumbling family home, 
populated now by a few aging relatives 
in varying stages of derangement. She suf¬ 
fers what appears to be an epileptic fit, re¬ 
covers and falls asleep. Martin watches 
and reali/.es that he cannot save her: ‘ li 
was as if the prince ... had at last found 
himself before the cavern where the beau¬ 
ty is sleeping, guarded by the dragon. And 
as if moreover, he had become aware that 
the dragon was not a menacing creature 
there at her side watching over her, as 
we imagine him in the myths of our child¬ 


hood. but instead, and much more fright¬ 
eningly, a creature inside of her; as if she 
were a dragon-princess ” 

Alejandra seems fated to go mad and 
to kill Fernando, the father whom she has 
tried to repudiate With its hints of incest 
and its portrait of a doomed family hag¬ 
ridden by history, Alejandra's tale is South 
American gothic at its most feverish. But 


Sabato interrupts this narrative, just be¬ 
fore the murder, with a long and astound¬ 
ing digression, written by Fernando in an¬ 
ticipation of the death that he knows 
awaits him 

'■Report on the Blind" records Fer¬ 
nando’s descent into the maelstrom of 
paranoia He is convinced that blind peo¬ 


ple are secretly organi7ed in a vast con¬ 
spiratorial network and that they “rule 
the world, by way of nightmares and 
fits of delirium, hallucinations, plagues 
and witches, soothsayers and birds, ser¬ 
pents. and in general, all the monsters 
of darkness and caverns.” By spying on 
an acquaintance who has recently been 
blinded in an accident, Fernando hopes 
to penetrate the mysteries of "the Sect” 
and prove to the world that he is not 
the victim of a persecution mania. His 
report, of course, demonstrates the op¬ 
posite, but Its crazed internal logic is ee¬ 
rily persuasive, and frequently 
hilarious. Fernando sees things 
in odd ways. He remembers vis¬ 
iting Switzerland: “The first time 
1 passed through that country I 
had the impression that it was 
swept down with a broom from 
one end to the other every morn¬ 
ing by housewives (who of course 
dumped all the dirt on Italy).” 

After this monologue, a sus¬ 
tained tour de force, the pace of 
the novel flags. Fernando's earli¬ 
er life is filled in, the grieving 
Martin comes to some acceptance 
of Alejandra’s death He is com¬ 
forted by Bruno, an older man 
who had loved both Alejandra 
and her mother Bruno argues that 
writers can assuage the tragedy 
that is life. "And thus, in a sense 
dreaming for everyone, these vul¬ 
nerable beings contrive to rise 
above their individual unhappi¬ 
ness and become interpreters and 
even (suffering) redeemers of the 
collective destiny.” 

On Heroes and Tombs is not 
a tidy novel Trying to embrace 
more than it can contain, it strains 
after the ineffable. Its various 
parts do not seem to belong together. But 
the same thing is true of many mytho¬ 
logical creatures, odd beasts startled up 
into life by the stirrings of the uncon¬ 
scious Sabato’s ideas are sometimes com¬ 
monplace, and his daylight scenes blurred 
or unconvincing But he is a powerful and 
unforgettable dreamer. — ByPautGray 


Exceipt 

M How did 1 arrive back home again? How did the blind let me out of that 
room in the center of a labyrinth? 1 do not know. But I do know that all 
of that happened, exactly as 1 have recounted it. Including—most importantly 
—that last dark day. 

1 also know that my days are numbered and that death awaits me. And one 
thing seems strange and incomprehensible to me: the fact that this death awaits 
me and will come about because in a certain sense 1 myself have so willed it, fior 
no one will come looking for me here and I myself be the one who goes, 
who must go, to the place where the prophecy will be Mfilled. 

Cunning, the will to live, desperation have caused me to imagine a thou¬ 
sand Ways of fleeing, a thousand v/ays of escaping my &te. But how caa| 
one escape one’s own destiny? 


MtCHAElN08ERT SOLURI 



Ernesto Sibato; circling slowly around an Internal mystery 





Their young faces express both 
hope and fear. Hope that somehow 
they’ll get enough food to 
survive. Fearthat, like 
millions of children around the 
world, they’ll keep going to bed 
hungry, fall ill and die from 
the effects of malnutrition. 

■ Through CARE, you can feed 
such hungry children, and 
enable poor families to grow 
more food themselves. 

■ You can heal the sick and train 
local doctors and nurses to 
treat many more in the future. 

■ You can equip and teach 
destitute families to work 
their way out of poverty 
and build a self- 
supporting, better life. 

Your dollars are turned into 
nourishing food, nutrition and 
health centers, schools, clean 
water systems, irrigation channels, 
farm tools and training, village 
mini-industries and medicines, 
doctors and nurses. 

Please send your 
tax-deductible check today and 
make something good happen. 


HELP AND HOPE 
SINCE 



^ 660 First Avenue, New York, NY 10016 





Deafening Roar 

ANGEL OF LIGHT 
by Joyce Carol Oates 
Dutton; 434 pages; $15.50 

T here has always been sumeihing off- 
putting about the fiction of Joyce 
Carol Oates, even when, as in her short 
stories, it is at its most controlled and least 
melodramatic What sets the teeth on 
edge is not the appalling prolificacy that 
has driven her to turn out 13 novels, elev¬ 
en collections of stories, three biwks of 
criticism and five volumes of poetry in 
less than two decades while maintaining 
a full university schedule. It is not the au- 



Joy ce Ca rol Oates 

Even bloodier than 20ih century life 

thor's bloodthirstiness—her plots are 
more sanguinary even than real life in 
the 20th century- or the unvarying over¬ 
burden of emotions that lies on all of her 
characters and all of her situations 

The sense of monstrousness that aris¬ 
es from her work seems to have its source 
in an unbridgeable gap between the high¬ 
ly rational and ordered intelligence of the 
writer, and the chaos and hysteria of near¬ 
ly everything she writes about Thus, per¬ 
haps, her chronic melodrama, her pump¬ 
ing of more emotion into situations than 
they have been built to withstand. 

The latest mcxlel from the Oates fic¬ 
tion factory, An)iel of Light, is an anthol¬ 
ogy of the author's excesses. The flaccid, 
irritating soap opera is jerry-built around 
the hatreds of a wealthy family in Wash¬ 
ington, D,C. A senior bureaucrat, Mau¬ 
rice Halleck, head of the “Commission 
for the Ministry of Justice,” has died, ap¬ 
parently by suicide, after seeming to con- 
JEeas to bnte taking. Halleck's two nearly 
i^lJlDwn childr eiu drtig-rf razzled Kirsten 


_ Books _ 

and lard-witted Owen, vow to wreak ven¬ 
geance on their gorgeous mother Isabel, 
and their father's best friend from boy¬ 
hood, whom they take to be the killers. 
Here, as elsewhere, the author has far 
more energy than her characters, who sag 
into torpor when she busies herself with 
other scenes and lurch groggily back into 
motion when she summons them again. 

Terrorists enter the situation, al¬ 
though not explosively enough or early 
enough to save the book. The reader is 
trapped for lengthy incoherent chapters 
in the minds of Owen and his sister, spec¬ 
imens who would have a psychiatrist look¬ 
ing at his watch well before the end of 
each 50-minute hour The only breaks 
come m equally long and profitless flash¬ 
backs to the boyhood of Maurice Hal¬ 
leck The writing here is of the “It was 
a dark and stormy night" variety that 
Snoopy, the Peanuts dog. concocts when¬ 
ever he tries to write his own novel. Hal¬ 
leck and his friend take a canoe trip, 
and he is nearly drowned in “the deaf¬ 
ening roar” of the wild Loughrea This 
is a Celtic place name, used for a Ca¬ 
nadian river. But it sounds almost ex¬ 
actly like logorrhea. and in this sibylline 
choice, abused readers will take malicious 
pleasure. -ByJohnSkow 

Notable 

BOG MAIL 

by Patrick McGinley 

Ticknor & Fields;259pages; $9 95 

P ub Owner Roarty tries to kill his phi¬ 
landering barman Eamonn Eaies 
with a toadsUKil omelet When the poi¬ 
son fails, the publican docs in the cad with 
a volume of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica 
So begins this loopy yarn, set in the misty, 
myth-ridden hills and bogs of County 
Donegal, northwest Ireland Once his vic¬ 
tim is buried deep in the peat. Roarty be¬ 
gins to receive demanding notes from 
“Bogmailer.” The mystery meanders with 
Irish indirection to a surprising last-min¬ 
ute plot twist, employing a cast of tavern 
regulars that Flann O'Brien or Dylan 
Thomas would have stcxid to a round 
Cor Mogaill. Roary Rua, Gimp Gil¬ 
lespie, Old Crubog and the Englishman 
Potter down their Guinnesses under 
Roarty's suspicious eye and argue why 
earthworms are scarce and if a doe hare 
drops her kits all in one den. Roarty's bi- 
/iirre attempts to unveil his blackmailer 
also reveal the tragicomedy of the Other 
Ireland. Locals fight the design of a new 
church—“a cube surmounted by a cone” 
—and investigate a blackguard who steals 
the priest's maid’s knickers from the wash 
line. Without the precisely plotted mys¬ 
tery, this might merely be another scenic 
tour of Eire But Bogmail is something 
more. “A novel with murder" McGinley 
has concocted a different brew in this fine 
first thriller. Good health to him. and 
many more of the same. 



SLADE’S GLACIER 
by Robert F. Jones 
Simon & Schuster: 205 pages; $10.95 

I n his third and best novel, Robert F. 

Jones tracks the elemental grandeur of 
Alaska from feral Eden to pipeline ru¬ 
ination. In 1950 Bush-Pilot Buddies Jack 
Slade and Sam Healey are forced to land 
their aging C-47 in the icy outback. Char¬ 
lie Blue, a TIingit Indian shaman, appears 
and assists them through a surpassingly 
beautiful valley to rescue. The pilots 
promise to return, but before they can, 
Healey leaves Slade holding a smoking 
pistol and a murder rap in the wake of a 
saloon brawl. End of partnership Slade 
settles down to homestead the secret val¬ 
ley. Thirty years later Healey ruthlessly 
claims a lake of high-grade petroleum that 
lies beneath the glacial moraine 

Jones' cast are rawboned archetypes 
Debts to Hemingway and Jack London 
are duly paid. But a peculiar vein of mys¬ 
ticism transforms the tale. Exerting his 
territorial imperative, for instance, Slade 
is aided by a transubstantial raven, a pla¬ 
toon of aged Japanese marines (survivors 
of a 1940s infiltration of the Aleutian Is¬ 
lands), and the icebound corpses of pre¬ 
historic mammoths But the grand ges¬ 
ture proves as impermanent as the ice 
In the end, nothing can withstand the re¬ 
lentless oil thirst of the "Outside ” Yet 
the Pyrrhic stand has its effect progress i 
is stopped long enough for the reader to j 
appreciate the value of natural utopias j 
—and a fiction that salutes them. ■ ■ 
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AU over the world, nahoas insistent on quality 
workmanship are taking full advantage of Brazilian 
ta'hnology.Tney are making good use of Brazilian skills 
and imagination to build superhighways, residential 
txxnplexes., railroads, hydrodectnc projects, as well 
as performing otha 100 “Vo Brazilian services. 

All of tliese projects are carried out with the 
same high degree of quahtv and ability that 
charaaerize dl Brazilian exports. Result: both the 
ta-hnology and pi oducts that Brazil offers are 
highly regarded on the international market. 

These days, one discovers Brazilian household 
appliances in Italy, Brazilian footwear in the 
United States and West Germany, Brazilian textiles 
in Angola and France, Brazilian automobile parts 
in Sweden, and these are but a mere handful 
of Brazil’s key exports. 

hi 1980 alone, Brazil exported 20 billion 
dollars worth of products and services.This year, 

Brazil will export still more. It’s all m a day’s 
work for a young, vigorous country witli 
an annual average growth rate of 6.6 ®/o and 




' a Gross National Product of 208.1 
/ billion dollars. 

'/ II you are interested in Brazil, its products, 

/ its expanding markets, why not talk things over 
' with the manager at Banco do Brasil? He knows 
j all about these things. 
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Making millionaires is our business 


1 Million Mark Jackpot every RMay 

2 Miilion Marks Top Prize guaranteed 
More Miilions than ever before 
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IT’S FUN BEING 

A DOUBLE MIUIONAIRE... 

and you could be the lucky one by winning this 
fabulous amount in the NordwestdeutscheKlas- 
senlotterie with just a small stake Remember this 
lottery is government administered and the only 
one to make such an OUTSTANDING WINNING 
OFFER! The total prize capital amounts to over 
103 MILLION DM Including 242 MAIN PRIZES 
ranging from 100,000 DM up to 2 million DM and 
another 107,616 prizes up to 50,000 DM - more 
Million DM Jackpots than ever before. 
EXCELLENT WINNING CHANCES FOR YOUl 

DRAWS ARE EACH FRIDAY -the first million will 
be drawn on October 2nd. 

ALL PRIZES ARE FULLY PAID - free of German 
taxes - payable in any currency to any place you 
choose and strictly confidential. OUR SERVICE 
IS WORLDWIDE - wherever there is a postal 
sen/ice you can play our lottery. BUTYOU CAN’T 
WIN UNLESS YOU BUY A TICKET. There are full 
tickets, half tickets und smaller shares. All of them 
take part in all draws and have equal winning 
chances, but of course only full tickets receive 
100 % of the prize money, smaller shares are only 
entitled to their corresponding portion. 

The entire lottery, extending over a 6 month pe¬ 
riod, is divided Into 6 classes. Each single class 
has 4 partial draws except the main draw in the 
6th class which consists of 8 drawing days run¬ 
ning over 6 weeks. ALL DRAWS ARE PUBLIC 
AND GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED. The amount 
of money given away and the number of winning 
Vcketa Increase with each class until over 54 mil- 


WE CHECK ALL TICKET NUMBERS FOR WIN¬ 
NERS and tell you - and only you - that you have 
won. You will also get a list of winning numbers 
after each class, so you can check to be certain 
that we are looking after your interests 
To get in on the winning action just complete and 
mall the attached application form together with 
your remittance in an envelope. You will imme¬ 
diately get your ticket and information in English 

Tear out along perforation and mail in an envelope 


TICKETS FOR THE 67th LOTTERY 
ARE AVAILABLE NOW. The draws 
commence on October 2nd, 1981 
and continue until March 26th, 1982. 

%Wessel, 

KraisiMuaitnSt 9 ■ P.O. Bex 3044 
D4900 HERFORD / West GeniitiiY 


Complete, enclose your cheque and mail to Mr W Wessel. Postfach 3044 D 4900 Herford 

TICKET APPLICATION FORM 

Rease send me by return of post NOROWESTDEUTSCHE KUSSENLOTTERIE tickets as stated below: 

.full (1/1) tickets at 720,- DM each (approx. 308 US-$ or 152 Estg.) -.- DM 

.half (1/2) tickets at 360,- DM each (approx. 154 US-$ or 76 Estg.) -...,- DM 

.quarter (1/4) tickets at 180,-DM each (approx. 77US-$or SOEstg.)-.-DM 

winning lists incl. postage ' to oSas 21 DM (app™x- 9 US-$ or 4.45 Estg.) - . -DM 

Total amount of the enclosed cheque in DM or the equivalent in US-$ or £stQ •.- DM 

The quoted US-S or £&lg equivalents are only j rough estfmatR For exact exchange fates please^ yorlNuik. 

The prices stated above cover the whole urwe of 6 daiiet Cheqt^s should M'']i|iNN''-i)ayable W. Weteef- If you 

pay by German cheque or DM bank draft made payable to a German bank, barik ABlIbes are*liM||li||l||.''iR, KH other 
cases, especrally when remitting in currencies other than DM, you will be credited iirtih the equfvalem $ar vour 

remittanr^ Ca^ (only bank riotes) should be mailed by registered letter (Exchange rate quoted as at Juiit 1^ 1K1) 

Mail the tickets to: Mr Q Mrs.[3 MissQ Messrs Q (print clearlyi) Rease answer in GermanQ m English^ 


FULL NAME;. 


STREET AND NUMBER;. 


^ FtACE (dty / caun^ / poitai coda):. 
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Letters 


Air Controllers 

To the Editors: 

The old truth, that a man is only as 
good as his word, still holds. 1 do not want 
to trust my life to anyone who will break a 
pledge for his own gain. The air control¬ 
lers I Aug. 17J certainly knew what they 
were swearing to when they took the oath. 

Catherine Hitchcock 
Prescott, Ariz. 

PATCO missed a critical element in jus¬ 
tifying its illegal strike on the grounds that 
such protest is an accepted means for 
change in our society. The late Martin Lu¬ 
ther Kii^ Jr. ably employed civil disobe¬ 
dience in his crusade for equal rights. 
However, he taught his followers that 
those who engage in this practice must 
expect whatever punishment the law 
demands. 

Roger A. Neidel 
Nashville 

To former patco members, welcome 
to the private sector. Jobs that pay $30,000 
a year are rare. Social Security taxes are 
outrageously high. Retirement plans are 
not so generous. Holidays aren’t conve¬ 
niently placed next to weekends. Vaca¬ 
tions are shorter. You will constantly be 
angry as the Government takes your mon¬ 


ey to pay exorbitant salaries and perqui¬ 
sites. We wish more government employ¬ 
ees would Join us. 

Judith Richards 
Fairhope, Ala. 

Is It not better to be afraid of unjust 
laws than to fear lawbreakers? We enthu¬ 
siastically support Polish civil disobedi¬ 
ence. yet we hypocritically require of our 
civil servants totalitarian-like oaths that 
are unfair and illegal in the private sector. 

Jean R. Miller 
San Diego 




Pressures In the control tower 


So President Reagan feels “badly” 
about stripping 13,000 prople of their live¬ 
lihood. Isn’t that touching? Does he feel 
as “badly” about jeopardizing thousands 
of air travelers’ lives as a result of his ir¬ 
responsible decision. 

Audrey Rothe 
Enon, Ohio 

1 have been a pilot and a controller. 
Comparing the stress and responsibility 
of the two jobs is like contrasting pro foot¬ 
ball quarterbacks with sportswriters. One 
needs only to consider the personal con¬ 
sequences of poor judgment to understand 
the vast difference in pressure levels. 

Frank Powell 

Florence. Ala. 

1 want the swaggering kids back at 
their jobs at Chicago’s O’Hare. 

Jim Tyra, Captain 
Continental Airlines 
Los Angeles 

inteniii^ Japanese 

Finally something is being done about 
the shameful incarceration of Japanese 
Americans during World War II [Aug. 
171. S.l. Hayakawa can now say that it is 
“disgusting” and “not Japanese" to ac¬ 
cept monetary reimbursement for intern¬ 
ment only because he was safe and free' 











in Chicago. He lost nothing. 1 counter him 
by answering that it is “not American” 
to put innocent people in concentration 
camps because of the way they look. 

Janice K. Nakaya 
Los Altos, Calif. 

Your article describing the Japanese 
internment camps during World War II 
was very moving, but let there be no at¬ 
tempt to shift the “burden of shame” to 
the U.S. Remember the national fury 
aroused by the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor at the very moment their diplo¬ 
mats were negotiating in Washington. Re¬ 
ports of spy stories in Hawaii and on the 
West Coast, whether they were true or 
not, were almost universally believed 
With the Death March on Bataan and the 
abuse of American P.O.W.s in Japanese 
camps, is there any wonder that jittery 
Americans from the Governor of Califor¬ 
nia down expected the worst? 

Every war has its innocent victims. 
Any attempt to redress such inequities a 
generation later is beyond the realm of 
possibility. 

IjOuis F. Cahn 
Baltimore 

The displacement of Japanese Amer¬ 
icans in 1942 was not entirely without 
benefit The Federal Government allowed 
Nisei to work in rural mid-America, iso¬ 
lated from the more strategic areas of the 
country As a result, in 1943 the school 


board of St. Edward, Neb, {pop, 720), 
hired Peter Ida, a displaced Japanese 
American from California, to teach in its 
high school. Ida was a gifted and sensitive 
teacher who had a positive and lasting in¬ 
fluence on me and my 27 high school 
classmates. 

Jerry P. Lightner 
Aldie, Va. 


Small Investor Beware! 

Re the article "Boom Time in Ven¬ 
ture Capital” (Aug. 101: the securities di¬ 
vision of my oflice has observed a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number of young 
and inexperienced companies seeking ini¬ 
tial financing through public offerings. 
Often the low stock prices of these in¬ 
novative enterprises make them attractive 
to inexpert investors, who, unfortunately, 
cannot monitor their performance dili¬ 
gently. Consequently, these companies 
are mostly not appropriate investments 
for the small investor 

Michael Joseph Connolly 
Secretary of State 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Boston 


Begin Said... 

In your story "Saved by the Moral Mi¬ 
nority” (Aug 17), you quote Prime Min¬ 
ister Begin as having said in parliament 
of his colleague and leader of the oppo¬ 


sition, Shimon Peres, “The genUenuui is 
a liar; the gentleman is a liar.” The Prime 
Minister never uttered such wwds. What 
the Prime Minister said was; "In the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament it is forbidden to say, ‘The 
right honorable gentleman is a liar.’ It is 
also unparliamentary to say, ‘The right 
honorable gentleman is lying!’ It is, how¬ 
ever, acceptable to say, ‘The right hon¬ 
orable gentleman told a lie!’ This, how¬ 
ever, sounds equally not nice, and it was 
Winston Churchill who preferred a dif¬ 
ferent definition. He said; ‘The right hon¬ 
orable gentleman committed a termino¬ 
logical inexactitude.’ ” 

Yehuda Avner 
Adviser to the Prime Minister 
Jerusalem 


Dog’s Life 

We are full-time ranchers in sheep 
and cattle who are opposed to the use of 
toxicants (Aug. 10] in the control of pred¬ 
ators. We have four Komondor guard 
dogs on the payroll, and they keep our 
livestock safe. If the zealots succeed in pol¬ 
luting the range with the chemical Com¬ 
pound 1080, our dogs will be the first vic¬ 
tims, long before the wily coyote. 

Luther and Jan Wilt 
Florissant. Colo. 
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MOZART HAS IMPROVED 

PRODUCnvrrY IN HEN HOISES. 

NOW WHAT CAN 
BE DONEFOROFFICES? 


It’s been said that if you assemble an audience of chickens, sit 
them on nests and have them listen to string quartets, productivity will 
increase. 

This suggests many possibilities for poultry farms, but not too 



many for offices. 

Which is exactly our point. It’s ironic that so much effort has been 
»»• expended helping chickens become more productive, 
^ “ while productivity for office workers 

and executives continues to decline. 

Ever since we introduced the first 
plain paper copier in 1959, we’ve been developing 
machines that help people become more productive. Including elec¬ 
tronic printers and information processors which let you manage 
information better than ever before. 

We don’t just have advanced machines throughout the world. 
We also have advanced people. At Xerox, Rank Xerox, Xerox Can ada 
Inc., Fuji Xerox and Xerox Latinamerican Group. 

Each year, thousands of service and sales represen¬ 
tatives attend our international training centers. More¬ 
over, Xerox scientists and engineers are constantly 
exploring new technologies at our research centers. 

So no matter where you go. Xerox people, i 
machines and services are helping businesses save literally 
dollars in wasted time and effort. 

That may not be Mozart. But in its own way, it can be just as 
enriching. 
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Bvcry KIM departure worldwide (s monitored for on-time performance. 

Vbu want an airline that makes punctuality 
atop priority. Vbu can rely on KLM. 




KLM wants your plane to leave on tinte. 

Because we know that your schedule has been 
planned just as carefully as ours. 

We offer you fast, punctual flights worldwide, 
plus fast and convenient connections at our home 
case. Amsterdam’s International Airport Schiphol 
was designed to be the fastest in the world. Moving 
sidewalks bring gates closer together. And all your 


connections are well-organized under one roof. 

No wonder it’s been rated the “world’s best 
airport" in a .survey in Business Traveller magazine. 

KLM’s punctual service starts at Schiphol and 
continues to 120 cities in 73 countries. 

Flying on time is good business for you and for 
us. Wc know you want to do business with an air¬ 
line that’s dedicated to getting you places on time. 


KLM 

Thr rpliahip airlini^nf HrJlonrt 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGA2aNE 


A Letter from the PubHsher 


A woclate Editor Richard Corliss was 16 years old when a to serve on tt 
viewing of Ihjpiar Itorgman’s The Seventh Seal in Corliss’s tival, which i 
native Philadelphia transfonned a budding romance with film of seven wee 
into a serious relationship. “I had grown up 
thinking of movies as something to eat 
popcorn with,” says Corliss. "Bergman and 
the other European directors were the first 
ones to open my eyes to film as art.” 

Though Corliss has since cut down on pop¬ 
corn, his taste for movies has broaden^ to 
include “mass” as well as “class” films by 
directors in all parts of the world. His expe¬ 
rience as a film reviewer has also broad¬ 
ened. Before coming to Time as a film and 
television critic in June 1980, he worked as 
a reviewer for the National Review, New 
Times magazine, Maclean's and the Soho 
Weekly News 

Corliss, who views more than 500 films Coriiss eyed by poster for SpeUbaaad 
a year, is dismayed by what he sees as the 

“new conventionality and conformity” of the film industry. Says cult film to 

he: “Film makers have become more financially oriented, which is not. U ma 
means pandering to a younger audience with a taste for roman- actress.” 
tic comedies and slick horror films. At the current rate, senility ^ 

should hit Hollywood about March of 1990 ” When he is not re- ( 

viewing for Time, Corliss is busy preparing new issues of Film ^ 


Comment, a bimonthly journal (circ. 30,000) that he has edited 
since 1970. He has also written two books: Talking Pictures and 
&eta Garbo. Once a year, Corliss interrupts his hectic schedule 
to serve on the selection committee for the New York Film Fes¬ 
tival, which means screening as many as 200 films over a period 
of seven weeks. “Film festivals are usually part summer camp 
and part penal camp,” he says. “But it 
helps to know that amid the rubbish, it is 
still possible to recognize a truly fine film 
when it surfaces,” 

In his three-page contribution to this 
week's cover package on Actress Meryl 
Streep, Corliss delved into the literary and 
structural artifices that characterize her 
new movie The French Lieutenant’s Wom¬ 
an. Corliss, who also wrote last year’s cover 
story on the prime-time television soap op¬ 
era Dallas, found Harold Pinter’s transmu¬ 
tation of John Fowles’ multilayered novel 
into a film-within-a-film a challenging ex¬ 
periment. Concludes Corliss; “Because of 
tft SpeUbound its complexity and cerebral detachment. 

The French Lieutenant's Woman is a diffi¬ 
cult film to fall in love with—but the performance by Streep 
is not. U marks the coming of age of a potentially great screen 
actress.” 
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Covan Meryl Streep, 
already established as 
Amei ica's top young 
actress, becomes a 
movie star with a bold 
and skillful perfor¬ 
mance in The French 
Lieutenant's Woman. 
the film version of 
John Fowles’ tour de 
force. See Cinema. 

8 

World; At their elev¬ 
enth meeting in four 
years, Sadat and Be¬ 
gin struggle to show 
progress but remain 
far apart on crucial is- 
sues.a A row over 
graves spurs religious 
strife in Jerusalem 
and threatens Israel’s 
coalition government. 
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Economy A Bustnea* 

With interest rates 
rising and inflation 
roaring. Wall Street 
comK down with a 
pretty bad case of 
Reaganomics blues. 

► Life in the under¬ 
ground workplace. 

► Pan Am says hello 
to a new boss. 

56 

Space: After a four- 
year trip, Voyager 2 
arrived 3.1 sec. late 
and 41 miles off target 
for a spectacular ren¬ 
dezvous with Saturn 
last week. But a mys¬ 
terious glitch that 
jammed the camera 
platform marred the 
epic flight. 
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America and Israel; 

Begin’s policies on the 
West Bank could 
make Israel a liability 
to the West and un¬ 
dermine its special re¬ 
lationship with the 
U.S. The Administra¬ 
tion must adopt a 
tougher policy toward 
Israel SeefisSAV. 

46 

Religion: Successfully 
withstanding assaults 
from without the or¬ 
der, the Society of Je¬ 
sus has been troubled 
by disunity within. 
Their ranks thinned 
following Vatican II, 
the Jesuits must now 
prepare for a change 
in leadership. 
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MIDOI.C EAST 


Quiet 
Talks by 
the Sea 

The Alexandria duet 
takes a forward step 

mm ■ am always optimistic by na¬ 
il I ture," said the President. "1 am 
I a Ixirn optimist.” replied the 
I Prime Minister 

Thus ended, on a cautiously encour¬ 
aging note, the eleventh meeting in the 
past four years between Egypt's Anwar 
Sadat and Israel's Menachem Begin The 
mood was more somber than at most of 
the previous encounters- there were no ex¬ 
aggerated compliments, no excessive ex¬ 
pressions of confidence, no crowds of 
cheenng Egyptians to greet the visitors 
from Israel But the two-day meeting in 
Alexandria did serve to reduce the ten¬ 
sions that had been building over the past 
three months And it produced one ac¬ 
complishment: a commitment by the two 
men to resume the long-stalled talks on 
autonomy for the I 3 million Palestinian 
Arabs of the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and the Ga/a Strip 

The last summit conference, held in 
the Israeli-administered Sinai town of 



Prime Minister Begin and President Sadat chat outside Sadat's summer home near Alexandria 


Ofira in June, had been something of a 
holding action for Begin, who was facing 
elections at the end of that month. What¬ 
ever bonhomie the Ofira meeting pro¬ 
duced was swiftly dissipated by Israel's 
surprise attack on the Iraqi nuclear re¬ 
actor near Baghdad only three days later 
Sadat felt humiliated by both the nature 
and liming of the Israeli action against 
an Arab slate. He was even angrier after 
the Israelis bombed Beirut in mid-July, 
killing some 300 people and wounding 
800 .So the first item of business at last 
week's talks was a full discussion of the Is¬ 
raeli attacks Begin cited detailed mili¬ 
tary data to try to justify the strikes but 
his host remained noncommittal. "We 
have discussed this,” Sadat said later, “but 
1 should advise no comment " 

Then the two men turned to the au¬ 
tonomy negotiations, which the Egyptians 
had broken off in May 1980 after Israel 


took steps to declare its sovereignty over 
Arab East Jerusalem. Begin bluntly asked 
Sadat when he thought the talks should 
be resumed. ‘‘Why not immediately'^" de¬ 
clared Sadat, and the two quickly agreed 
to have ministerial delegations meet in 
Cairo on Sept. 23 and 24, soon after Be- 
gin's return from talks with President 
Ronald Reagan in Washington. 

Both sides were anxious to show some 
progress Israel, harshly condemned by 
much of the world for its Iraq and Leb¬ 
anon bombings, is eager lo demonstrate 
that the peace process is alive. Egypt, 
awaiting the final Israeli withdrawal from 
the Sinai, scheduled for next April, wants 
lo give Jetusalcm no excuses for delaying 
the turnover. Israeli Defense Minister Ar¬ 
iel Sharon, a member of the ministerial 
committee on autonomy, arrived with 
suggestions to demilitarize, to some de¬ 
gree. the Israeli administration of the 


Heavy on Begin’s Team 

H is countrymen refer to him. both admiringly and pejo¬ 
ratively, as ‘‘the Bulldozer." He walks like a man about to 
topple forward under his weight (235 lbs.), each large stepshak- 
ing the floor as he advances. Both the sobriquet and the gait are 
appropriate, for Israel's new Defense Minister. Ariel (“Arik”) 
Sharon, 53. whose responsibilities include administration of the 
Arab territories occupied since 1967, is already exerting more 
political weight than ail his colleagues combined in Prime Min¬ 
ister Menachem Begin's four-wcek-old Cabinet. 

Last week, as Begin met in Alexandria with Egyptian Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sa^, it was Sharon who spelled out the final 
schedule for the {s^li withdrawal from the Sinai desert next 
April. A fortni^ earlier he bad issued new guidelines for Is¬ 
raeli forces serviilli in the occupied territories. Henceforth, they 
ifoould avoid ehttering Arab schools in the West Bank. Gaza 
Strip and GolanSfoights; roadblock checks should be as civil as 
possible; and el%^ should be made not to treat large segments 
of the Arab pojAl^on as terrorist sympathizers. The crdeis 


amounted to an admission that the dour, ironfisted occupation 
policy of the previous 16 months, during which demonstrating 
Arab youngsters were occasionally fired upon by Israeli sol¬ 
diers. was a failure. 

That such changes should be initiated by Sharon stunned, 
many Israelis. He was, after all, a tireless, ofttimes abrasive ad-, 
vocate of Jewish settlement in Arab territory and a ruthless 
fighter against terrorism in the Gaza Strip between 1970 and 
1972. Born in what was then the British mandate of Palestine, 
Sharon has been a hard-line Zionist all his tife^ At 14, he signed 
on with GADNA, then an underground paramilitary youth or¬ 
ganization defending Jewish settlements. During a military ca¬ 
reer that spanned nearly three decades he earned a reputation 
both as a swashbuckling. Patton-like commander who some¬ 
times overstepped his orders and as a brilliant tactician. In 1953 / 
he created an international incident by leading an Israeli rmd 
into Jordan that left 69 Jordanian civilians dead. Miffed be¬ 
cause he had been passed over for the post of chief of staff, he re-' 
signed from the army in 1973 to seek a political career. When 
his reserve unit was activated during the October 1973 war. Jie ' <.' 
saved the day for Israel by leading a task force to gttai^.'tllie;t“, ;i 






B«k1ii (at top of stairs) pays ceremonial visit to a sea-front memorial to Egypt’s war dead 


West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Sharon 
champions the building of Jewish settle¬ 
ments in the occupied territories, but he 
recognized the need for a conciliatory ges¬ 
ture to the Egyptians last week 

N ext on the agenda was a longstand¬ 
ing Israeli complaint: the slow 
progress of normalization between 
the two countries. The Israelis 
want more Egyptian tourists, more sport 
and cultural exchanges, more business op¬ 
portunities They are annoyed that only 
about 1.500 Egyptians have visited Israel 
since 1979. compared with more than 
30,000 Israeli tourists who have traveled 
to Egypt, and they believe that the Cairo 
government has been deliberately dis¬ 
couraging such exchanges. They are also 
upset about anti-Israeli material appear¬ 
ing in the Egyptian press. Said an Israeli 
official: "We told the Egyptians very sim¬ 


ply that if the Israeli public sees that there 
is no normalization before the final Is¬ 
raeli withdrawal from the Sinai, in April 
1982, then our public is not going to be¬ 
lieve there will be peace afterward.” 
Though many Egyptians still find it dif¬ 
ficult to deal with Israel because of what 
they consider Jerusalem’s intransigence, 
Sadat apparently accepted the Israeli ar¬ 
gument. He ordered his Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Kamal Hassan Ali, to "solve these 
problems immediately." 

As the two-day meeting ended, spir¬ 
its seemed to rise. Begin said he hoped 
the month-old cease-fire along the Israeli- 
Lebanese border would “last forever." 
Sadat, who has previously urged Israel 
to negotiate directly with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, said he was not 
advocating that the Palestinians be 
brought into the autonomy talks at the 
present time. To the satisfaction of his 


Israeli guests, he added that he did not 
regard the P.L.O. as the “sole legitimate 
representatives of the Palestinian people." 
In reply to a reporter’s question, S^at 
insisted that there would be no change 
in Egyptian policy toward Israel once 
the rest of the Sinai is back in Egyptian 
hands next year. "What we have 
reached together is a full strategic agree¬ 
ment,” said Sadat, “and strategy means 
continuance.” 

But the two sides remained far apart 
on crucial issues like autonomy for the 
Palestinians in occupied territory When 
the Israelis talk about it, they mean no 
more than administrative control over 
purely local matters, while Sadat believes 
that autonomy should eventually lead to 
the establishment of a Palestinian state. 

For once, even the U.S. reacted with 
only mild enthusiasm to a Sadat-BegLn 
summit. A year earlier, the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration would undoubtedly have 
cheered the projected return to the Camp 
David peace process. The Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration last week described the re¬ 
sumption of the autonomy talks as a “wel¬ 
come development,” but did not commit 
itself to taking an active part in the 
negotiations. 

The reticence stems from a U.S. de¬ 
cision, made months ago, to move slow¬ 
ly on the Middle East until after the 
Israeli elections last June. There were 
also the Israeli raids on Baghdad and 
Beirut: with them came further delays. 
Now the Administration is getting ready 
to talk quietly and explore possibilities 
with three more visitors from the re¬ 
gion: Begin, who is due in early Sep¬ 
tember; Jordan’s King Hussein, who ar¬ 
rives m October; and Saudi Arabia’s 
Crown Prince Fahd, who follows in No¬ 
vember. Soon after that, the Adminis¬ 
tration expects to be ready at last with 
a new policy, whether it be a reaffir¬ 
mation of Camp David or an alternative 
plan —By WIKamE, Smith. Rapertadby 

David Aikman and Nat Harri$on/Ahxandria 



































































Mountad poUc«iiian chaabig uHra-Orthodox protesters from disputed archaeological site along wall of the Old City 


tSRACI. 

Bones of Contention in Jerusalem 

A dispute over a dig poses a threat to Begin’s coalition 


S houting imprecations and hurling 
bottles and stones, 200 ultra- 
Orthodox Jews laid siege to Jerusalem's 
major archaeological site last week, where 
the citadel of King David is believed to 
lie. As hapless archaeologists took cover, 
mounted police routed the bearded, black- 
robed zealots. 

Later in the day, in Jerusalem’s 
Shabbes Square, 10.000 religious militants 
staged a three-hour demonstration, pro¬ 
testing what they termed the desecration 
of graves at the government-approved dig. 
Leading the protest were members of Ne- 
torei Karta (Guardians of the City), a fun¬ 
damentalist sect that refuses to accept the 
legitimacy of the Israeli state, and rep¬ 
resentatives of Agudat Israel (Union ofls- 
rael). an ultra-Orthodox religious party 
that joined Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin's new government a month ago. 

With that, the dispute was instantly 
transformed into a red-hot political issue 
—potentially the first threat to the coali¬ 
tion that ^gin stitched together last 
month out of his conservative Likud bloc 
and three small religious parties. Since 
one of them is Agudat Israel, its support 
is crucial if the Begin coalition is to main¬ 
tain its razor-thin, one-vote majority in 
the 120-mcmber Knesset. 

Repeated denials by archaeologists 
and other scholars that any graves exist 
on the controversial site met with incre¬ 
dulity amot^ the Ultra-Orthodox. Israel’s 
Chief Rabbi, Shlomo Goren, who had ear¬ 
lier issued a ruling forbidding the dig,^ 
made a dramatic appearance on national 


television, displaying a few teeth and pho¬ 
tos of human bones, which he said he had 
gathered while secretly scouting the area. 
Said Goren- "1 found the bones with my 
own hands. 1 dirtied two suits. 1 have a 
whole sack of bones 1 could have brought 
with me ” The mounting opposition to the 
excavations caused Begin to quip at one 
point that “you’d think Jews have enough 
problems without digging underground 
for more ” 

But there was little cause for jest The 
religious parties quickly showed their 
clout when vacationing Knesset members 
were summoned for a special session to 
discuss the legal issues raised by the dis¬ 
puted project. Members of Agudat Israel 
and some Deputies from the more mod¬ 
erate National Religious Party have ar¬ 
gued that the archaeologists, who have a 
government license to excavate for relics 
of King Davids llth century B.C. bib¬ 
lical city, are actually disturbing the 
graves of a 700-year-old cemetery, thus vi¬ 
olating religious law.* 

iCkJI# hat shall be the deciding factor. 

ww religious law or secular law?’’ 
asked the Labor Party's Yaakov Tzur in 
the Knesset, raising the larger question 
before the Begin government. Education 
and Culture Minister 2Ievulun Hammer, 
an NRP leader who is not opposed to the 


‘Th« biblical source tor the ban on digging up cem¬ 
eteries IS / Samuel 2S: IS^ When the wiich of Lndor 
raises the prophet Samuel from the dead at King 
S^'s request, Samuel angrily asks Saul: “Why hast 
thou disquieted me, to bring me up?" 


Old City excavation, equivocated in his 
reply, reflecting the government’s dilem¬ 
ma. “Wc must follow the law of the state,’’ 
he said, “keeping in mind the respect we 
must have for the halacha I religious law).’' 

Israel’s academic and scientific com¬ 
munity stands united against religious in¬ 
terference with the dig Addressing a pro¬ 
test meeting. Archaeologist Benjamin 
Mazar warned that if the ultra-Orthodox 
have their way. “all archaeology in the 
Holy Land will have to stop." When 
Hammer suggested a compromise under 
which the site would be declared a cem¬ 
etery, with a religious supervisor to guard 
the sanctity of the graves while excava¬ 
tions continued, the academics turned it 
down. 

Seventeen prominent historians 
signed a manifesto saying that the attempt 
to characterize the site as a Jewish cem¬ 
etery “IS without any scientific, objective 
foundation and is an effort to mislead the 
public." Goren countered by calling the 
historians liars. Said the Chief Rabbi; “1 
accuse them of knowing the truth and in¬ 
tentionally misleading the public. They 
don’t care about bones.” 

In the end. Begin will probably have 
to adjudicate the “War of the Bones,” as 
the Jerusalem Post calls the controverey. 
If, as is expected, he goes along with ma¬ 
jority opinion in the Knesset favoring the 
dig. he could face a no-confidence vote 
from at least six religious members. What¬ 
ever the outcome, there are some humor¬ 
ous suggestions that Begin might have to 
move from his official residence; archae¬ 
ologists have just revealed that the Prime 
Minister’s house was constructed on top 
of a 2,<)00-year-old tomb. That, too, vi¬ 
olates religious law. ~-ByMrkiaBUi^ 

K^jortwd by Martn UviH and Kolmt 
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warr GERMANY 

Old Anxieties 

Washington and Bonn at odds 

T he U.S. is indecisive and unpredict¬ 
able. The President rarely consults his 
allies, and when he makes a major for¬ 
eign ^licy decision he ignores their sen¬ 
sibilities. That, during most of Jimmy 
Carter’s tenure in the White House, was 
the plaintive refrain from Bonn. It was 
why West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, though personally uncomfort¬ 
able with Ronald Reagan’s conservatism, 
welcomed the change in U.S. leadership. 
Is Schmidt satisfied now? Well, not real¬ 
ly. One of the reasons, paradoxically, is 
that Reagan is displaying some of the 
firmness that Carter lacked, but it is not 
the kind that Bonn expected. “Washing¬ 
ton bashing is In again," a Western dip¬ 
lomat in Bonn lamented last week. 

The Chancellor's latest burst of anx¬ 
iety was caused by Reagan’s announce¬ 
ment last month that the U.S. would begin 
to produce the neutron bomb, a weapon 
opposed by the vocal pacifist left wing 
of Schmidt’s Social EtemcKratic Party 
(S.P.D.). Although Reagan said the weap¬ 
ons would be stockpiled in the U.S., the 
device’s combination of low blast and in¬ 
tense radiation over a small area make it 
suitable for warfare in Western Europe 
in the eyent of a Soviet invasion. The 
S.P.D’s left-wingers are interpreting the 
decision as further evidence that Wash¬ 
ington. despite its verbal assurances, is not 
sincerely interested in pursuing negotia¬ 
tions with Moscow to reduce the awesome 





SchmMt and Reagan confetrlng last July 

"Washington bashing is In again." 

nuclear arsenal already in Europe. 
Charged Egon Bahr, their most promi¬ 
nent spokesman: “It has become quite 
clear that the Americans want to trans¬ 
fer the risk lof nuclear war] to us.” 

Outwardly, Schmidt reacted coolly to 
the U.S. decision. In a television inter¬ 
view from his summer retreat north of 
Hamburg, he said that West Germany 
would accept the neutron weapon if oth¬ 
er European NATO members would, and 
if arms negotiations with the Soviet Union 
failed. In private, he gave vent to what 
one insider described as a “bout of ex¬ 
asperation" reminiscent of the anger Car¬ 


ter used to trigger. The Chancellor has 
reason to be worried: he has vowed to re¬ 
sign if, at its congress next spring, his 
l«rty reneges on an earlier pledge to sta¬ 
tion medium-range Pershing II and cruise 
missiles in West Germany beginning in 
1983, while arms talks are going on be¬ 
tween Washington and Moscow. The neu¬ 
tron weapon decision drew fire not only 
from hard-core pacifists but from some 
moderates usually loyal to Schmidt. 

U.S. officials are playing down their 
differences with West Germany. For Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander Haig, repairing 
Carter-era damage in relations with 
Western Europe remains a high priority. 
But his efforts have been hampered by De¬ 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, who 
fears that lack of Western European re¬ 
solve may have an adverse effect on the 
U.S. public’s willingness to accept increas¬ 
es in defense spending. Haig tried to per¬ 
suade Reagan to delay a decision on the 
neutron weapon; if Bonn was not in¬ 
formed of the President's plans until 36 
hours before the announcement. State De¬ 
partment officials explain, it was because 
Haig believed to the last that he could win. 

A mericans, in any event, can draw com- 
i fort from evidence that pacifist sen¬ 
timent in West Germany, while politicaUy 
troublesome for Schmidt, does not nec¬ 
essarily equate with anti-Americanism. 
Recent polls confirm that West Germans 
remain overwhelmingly ffiithful to the 
Atlantic Alliance: the latest survey shows 
that the number of West Germans who 
favor close tics with the U.S. has in¬ 
creased from 49% in January 1980 to 
56% today. ■ 


Doomsayer from the Past 


Tom the topless beach^ of the Cdte d'Azur to back- mm’ 
rench vacationers last week 
wem enjoying the final moments of their sumnwr holidays. Mood 
An uncommon number of them, including Presi<toat Bmn- when 
0^ Mitterrand, seemed to have their noses buried ina book, mmu 
11 m tome was France’s latest rage, a 365-page edition of Fiem 
. the apocalyptic predictions of Nostradamus, the Rmais- hads 
sance pfay^cian and astrologer. Noted the newswedcly Le T 
Fohw in a cover story on the sudden French pasrion for decid 
bleak profdiecies; “The man of ttiis summer is not hfit- JSook 
terrandf^t Nostradamus.’’ ^ 

, The latest some 400 works on Nostrada- 
mbs risce his death in 1566, , Jean-Qiarles 
,-de Fonttmme's Nostradamus-^IUttorian and 
fn^hnt is an interpretation with a twist: De 
Bnttlsune analyzed the use and Bequency of 
wolds with the farip of a computer in his trans¬ 
lation from 16th century French. Nostradamus' 
pradimiems, originally titled Centuries, are con- 
mined in 1,050 vmves, mostly quatruns. He is 
rSHtid to bsve eonceived his vague but troub^ vi- 
ti ikuis while, staring into a bnss bowl filled adth 
.is;Otllmwisefbest:.iQaoam.as ChaskR- . 

t<■ ./s'..U-V.'A...ymilS. 


Fontiffune’s book at first drew little attention. Them ladt’' 
May, readers b^an to interpret the attempt on dte lifis Of 
Pope John Pad 11 in Rome as a fulfiUmmt M‘.Nosli»da' 
mm’prophecy that a Pontiff would be assaaunated {“Roman 
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Nood and that of your followers wm now near xmea » 
when tite rose will flower”}, A rose? l^liaidto refiitf to’Mfit-: 
mrrand's dection; afrer all, ffie flowcar Is the symbol of die 
French Socialist Party. Withm three momhs, Nostradamus ' 
had sold 232,000 copies. 

Hm predictions NostnalamuB, whose signiScaia:eiS''i 
decidedly in the eye <ff the beholder, ;are to astrology as the;/ 
Book qf Revelation is to thecdogy: they tend to be redis- 

. -. covered during turbulent historical eras—such 

as now, vvlttnxnany Western Eun^yeans are wrN 
tied abod Stitering ecanomks and superpower .; 
cemflict. Among De Fontbrune's mher interpret 
tatitws of predictions: a new g^t war in 1999. 
fWorid WarlH?} after an earlier m«or conflict - 
War HTj, and the utiUzatkm of imclaar 
misBiles (“Alter one greatinassing<ffsoldiers, an¬ 
other greater one is piepaied ... one wUl. see 
then in die dky counkig from a gtebt mis- 
sUb”). Said isr “Fear is kfreoming n mar¬ 

ket. One hundred days after bavteg hrm^ Mit- 
teitaad to power, our dtinms ate pajdng S20 a 
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Peace Festival 


Worid 


demanded that Peking minimize its re¬ 


Success against an insurgency 

E ach August the residents of the ham¬ 
let of Baan Nabua. 30 miles south of 
the Mekong River center of Nakhon Pha- 
nom, stop all work and open their stilted 
houses to visitors for a celebration Gov¬ 
ernment officials gather for a feast and 
an all-night spectacle that features clas¬ 
sical Thai dancing and Rung Fu movies. 
The holiday is called the Stop the Gun¬ 
fire Festival' it commemorates the gov¬ 
ernment’s success in quelling a Commu¬ 
nist insurgency that once infested most 
of Thailand’s 16 northeastern provinces. 
This year the eight-man band that played 
popular tunes at Baan Nabua was com¬ 
posed entirely of Communist defectors. 

Government officials credit their 
achievement to aggressive rural-develop¬ 
ment programs, iimovative military tac¬ 
tics and a healthy dose of Communist 
squabbling To wm the peasants to its side, 


Bangkok provided new varieties of rice, 
and imported silkworms to stimulate silk 
production Instead of staging massive 
military operations against guerrilla en¬ 
claves, the army intensified its psycholog¬ 
ical-war effort. "Before, when we cap¬ 
tured a Communist, we just pushed him 
out of a helicopter,” Major General Sud- 
sai Hasdin told TIME Bangkok Bureau 
Chief David DeVoss. "But this use offeree 
just gave the Communists a propaganda 
advantage.” 

Most important, Bangkok was helped 
by a falling-out in 1979 between Viet Nam 
and the Maoist Thai Communist Party. 
Hanoi expelled Thai guerrillas from their 
sanctuaries in Cambodia and Laos and 
confiscated their weapons and ammuni¬ 
tion. The Thai Communists lost a second 
ally soon after when China sought sup¬ 
port for Cambodia's Pol Pot regime from 
the five members of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations <asean), to 
which Thailand belongs. ASEAN in turn 


lations With Southeast Asian Communist 
parties. As a result, it has sharply reduced 
its support of Thai insurgents. 

To speed the process of decay in guer¬ 
rilla ranks, the Thai government offers a 
generous amnesty program. So far this 
year more than 1,000 guerrillas in the 
northeast have defected. Those who de¬ 
fect are not asked to apologize or recant. 
They are generally given work on gov¬ 
ernment construction projects or assisted 
with funds gathered by local merchants. 
Says Lieut. General Lak Salikupt, region¬ 
al commander of the Second Army: “Per¬ 
suasion is always more efficient than 
gunfire.” 

Bangkok has been far less successful 
in containing Communist insurgents in 
the deep south. In recent weeks, guerril¬ 
las there have blown up a railroad bridge, 
disrupted rail traffic to Malaysia and am¬ 
bush^ a police station. Unlike the north¬ 
east, where poor farmers were drawn to 
the Communists by promises of a better 
life, the south spawned guerrillas who 
concentrated their propaganda on gov¬ 


ernment corruption. “The people in the 
south become Communists for revenge, 
not ideology, ” explains Uthai Hiruntoa, 
the Interior Ministry’s director for rural 
development in the five southernmost 
provinces, "Fighting is intense today be¬ 
cause the hatred is very strong.” 

Although development programs and 
political-education classes are being pro¬ 
moted in the south. Bangkok has found it 
difficult to focus its efforts Work is plen¬ 
tiful on the rubber plantations and in the 
tin mines of the region. Because the av¬ 
erage income is relatively high—second 
only to that of people living in Bangkok 
—few southerners need the limited finan¬ 
cial help the government offers. Still. Thai 
officials are convinced that in time their 
approach will work in the south as well. 
Says Lieut. Colonel Suwan Chinda, an 
army specialist in psychological war; "It 
is better to have one defector than to kill 
ten insurgents. We don’t want to kill our 
countrymen.” • 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Widening War? 

Pretoria flexes its muscle 

S outh Africa has made no secret of its 
intention to step up military opera¬ 
tions against the guerrillas of the South 
West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) and their bases in southern An¬ 
gola. Last week the South African mil¬ 
itary command made good on the threat, 
pushing air-supported ground troops 
some 60 miles deep into Angola, clash¬ 
ing with Angolan troops, and bringing the 
14-year-old bush war to a new and om¬ 
inous stage. The purpose of South Afri¬ 
ca’s latest incursion: to strike at SWAPO 
sanctuaries and supply bases in Angola, 
with the possible side effect of strength¬ 
ening Pretoria’s position in negotiations 
over independence for the territory of Na¬ 
mibia, or South West Africa, which South 
Africa has controlled since 1920. 

The South African action was initial¬ 
ly described by the Angolan government 
as an armed invasion, complete with ar¬ 
mored vehicles and aircraft. Just before 
the South African force began to with¬ 
draw at the end of five days, the Angolans 
threatened to deploy against the intruders 
some of the estimated 20.000 Cuban 
troops based in the country. South African 
Prime Minister Pieter W. Botha called 
Angola’s charges exaggerated; had the 
Angolan army not "interfered,” he told 
Parliament, the incursion would have 
gone unnoticed, like others before, as a 
routine hot-pursuit operation against 
SWAPO guerrillas At least ten South 
African soldiers were reported killed. 

The raid drew strong international 
condemnation—except from the U.S. 
France. Britain, West Germany and Can¬ 
ada. who with the U.S have taken a lead¬ 
ing role in trying to forge a United 
Nations-sponsored Namibia settlement, 
called for an immediate South African 
withdrawal. The U.S., for its part, issued 
a statement saying that the new South Af¬ 
rican action "must be understood in its 
full context” of the struggle against 
SWAPO and emphasized the “urgent” need 
for a Namibia solution. U N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim cut short a va¬ 
cation in his native Austria and hastily 
returned to New York to prepare for a Se¬ 
curity Council meeting, as demanded by 
Angola, on the incursion. By week’s end, 
heated exchanges had taken place in the 
Council, and one U.S. Administration of¬ 
ficial expressed concern that “lacerating 
South Africa at the U.N. will just make 
it easier for the South Africans to claim 
that the U.N. cannot serve as an impar¬ 
tial arbiter on Namibia." 

Pretoria was naturally heartened by 
Washington’s position. Editorialized the 
pro-government Johannesburg Citizen: 
“We are grateftil that America has shown 
a sense of balance about the Angolan ‘in¬ 
vasion’ issue.” 



The eight-man band playing popular tunes was composed entirely of defectors. 
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Et SALVADOR 

The Death of a Thousand Cuts 

The guerrillas are stronger, and the army weaker, than appeared 


"1 think we are now observing a stale¬ 
mate. And in that kind of war, if you are 
not winning, you are losing." 

S o says Lieut. General Wallace H. Nut¬ 
ting, commander in chief of the Pan¬ 
ama-based U.S. Southern Command, in 
reference to beleaguered El Salvador. 
Nutting has reason for his surprisingly 
frank—and gloomy—assessment. Yet an¬ 
other offensive by an estimated 4.000 to 
6,000 leftist guerrillas has been under way 
in the Central American republic for sev¬ 
eral weeks. The insurgents are more than 
holding their own: they are inflicting 
heavy casualties on El Salvador's under- 
tramed 10,000-man army and simulta¬ 
neously dealing painful blows to the na¬ 
tion's economy. In the process, they are 
forcing U.S military instructors and dip¬ 
lomats in El Salvador to face up to some 
hard realities of the war and the quality 
of the Salvadoran forces fighting it. 

The fact that the struggle will be much 
tougher than previously imagined was 
brutally underlined last month For the 
first time, units of the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front captured a 
small Salvadoran National Guard garri- 
stin. that of the isolated northeastern town 
of Perquin (pop 3.700) The guerrillas 
held the,town for seven days, all the while 
their clandestine radio station. Radio 
Venceremos, spread news of the feat 
acioss the country The insurgents final¬ 
ly retreated after the Salvadoran army 
moved reinforcements into the area and 
bombed the town According to guerrilla 
accounts, their casualties were light—only 
one killed—while the armed forces, which 
did not reveal their true losses, sent 23 
wounded to liKal hospitals Over the first 
six months of this year, El Salvador's 
armed forces have admitted to 1.300 ca¬ 
sualties. including 350 killed, a grim an¬ 
nual attrition rate of 12''i for the 22,000 
men serving in the army, the National 
Guard and other security forces 

In the midst of the Perquin assault, 
the guerrillas launched dozens of pinprick 
attacks throughout the surrounding Mor- 
azan department The deliberate hit-and- 
run tactics made it difficult for the army 
to bring up reinforcements, thus prolong¬ 
ing the insurgents' hold on Perquin. More 
seriously, they have been carrying out a 
carefully planned campaign of sabotage 
against bridges and the power system. Up 
to 75% of the country has been without 
electricity at one time or another, the east¬ 
ern third of El Salvador has been almost 
completely darkened since mid-July. Last 
week, as Defense Minister Jos6 Guillermo 
Garcia held a press conference to an¬ 
nounce that “we have absolute control 
over the counti^,” the lights went out once 
again, and Garcia had to wait five min¬ 
utes {before emergency generators could 
restore power for television cameras. 



Guarding demolished power pylon 


Impact on morale and the economy. 

The sabotage campaign is having a 
perceptible impact on national morale 
and a crippling effect on El Salvador's al¬ 
ready depressed economy. One business 
enterprise in three is affected by the pow¬ 
er cuts, the shrimp fishing and fish can¬ 
ning industries have been brought to a 
virtual standstill Economic growth so far 
this year has declined by 5%-. Says a U.S. 
military observer "The Salvadoran army 
is not going to lose the country militarily. 
But economically, if the guerrillas keep 
chewing up the country, 1 don't know " 
Says another foreign analyst ‘The kind 
of war that's being waged here is the death 
of a thousand cuts'' 

The 40 or so U S. military instructors 
currently serving in El Salvador are hav¬ 


ing their own problems. They have dis¬ 
covered that military intelligence is poor 
and that El Salvador’s army desperately 
lacks officers and noncoms. A typical in¬ 
fantry company may contain one officer, 
a corporal or two, and 100 men. El Sal¬ 
vador's air force has too few pilots, and 
guerrilla ground fire has become so ac¬ 
curate that seven of its ten U.S.-made 
UH-IH helicopters are in repair hangars 
at any given time. (Four additional heli¬ 
copters were sent by Washington last 
week.) El Salvador’s civilian-military gov¬ 
ernment. headed by President Josd Na¬ 
poleon Duarte, has done little to rally the 
population, which lives in constant fear 
of right-wing and left-wing terror, to the 
regime’s cause. The Defense Ministry be¬ 
gan releasing military casualty figures 
only after strenuous arguments by Deane 
Hinton, the outspoken U.S. ambassador, 
that It was in its interest to do so. Said 
Hinton to the Salvadorans: “Get out there 
and tell the truth. What have you got to 
lose’’" 

O ne worry is that the government may 
lose Its monopoly claim to legitimacy 
in the Salvadoran political process. Late 
last week France and Mexico declared 
that they were ready to recognize the guer¬ 
rillas as a “representative political force,” 
a pronouncement that could, Duarte com¬ 
plained. "sharpen our conflict" Never¬ 
theless, Hinton and Slate Depanment 
experts remain convinced that the Sal¬ 
vadoran government can win the war. 
One U.S military recommendation is to 
provide more American instructors. Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander Haig has noted 
that Soviet arms shipments to Cuba have 
increased sharply this year, to 40.000 tons, 
almost double last year’s volume, and that 
“substantial amounts” are presumably 
transshipped to El Salvador Haigsaidlasl 
week that “a whole array of political, eco¬ 
nomic and security-related measures" is 
being considered to enforce a cutoff in the 
arms traffic, but that would be difficult to 
bring olf. Says Hinton: “The war is se¬ 
rious now." Hardly anyone, least of all 
the embattled Salvadoran military, will 
deny that —By George Russel. Raportmd 

by Ames WKwerth/Sart Salvador 
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What to Do About Israel 


W hen Menachem Begin came to the White House to in¬ 
troduce himself to Jimmy Carter back in 1977, he brought 
with him a detailed, top-secret inventory of favors that the Is¬ 
raeli intelligence services had rendered the U.S.. such as shar¬ 
ing captured Soviet-made weapons and intelligence reports from 
agents who had penetrated terrorist organizations. The just- 
elected Prime Minister intended the catalogue to be Exhibit A 
in his first call on the U.S President—documentary proof of Is¬ 
rael's contribution to the political and military interests of the 
West. Begin believed that Israel could count on the U.S. only as 
loftg as the U.S. counts on Israel as a partner in the common 
cause of resisting Soviet expansionism and Arab radicalism. 

Four years and another election victory later. Begin still 
feels that way. and he will probably make much the same pitch 
to Ronald Reagan when the two meet for the first time in Wash¬ 
ington next week Reagan is likely to listen sympathetically. 
He and his top aides have 
repeatedly hailed Israel as 
the cornerstone of the “stra¬ 
tegic consensus" that the 
Administration hopes to 
build in the Middle East. 

Much more than any pre¬ 
vious match-up of Israeli 
and American leaders. Be¬ 
gin and Reagan are inclined 
to stress Israel's value as a 
“security asset” to the U.S. 

Unfortunately, though, 
the more the two men agree 
on that notion, the more 
they will be deluding them¬ 
selves and each other The 
more they will also be 
cheapening the U.S.-lsraeii 
relationship and misrepre¬ 
senting its very basis In 
1948 the U.S.. led by Harry 
Truman, decided to mid¬ 
wife the birth of Israel out 
of the conviction that the Jewish people deserved a slate of 
their own, especially after the horrors they suffered at the hands 
of the Nazis. The wisdom of the U.S.'s original sponsorship of Is¬ 
rael has been vindicated many times in many ways, by the stur¬ 
diness and vitality of Israeli democracy as well as by the rich¬ 
ness of Israeli artistic and intellectual life As a culture, a society 
and a polity—as a hospitable if sometimes overheated envi¬ 
ronment for the thriving of Western values—Israel has been a 
credit to itself and to its American benefactors. 

But it is worth recalling that Truman's Secretary of De¬ 
fense James Forrestal opposed the creation of a Jewish state in 
the coldest days of the cold war. partly because he feared that Is¬ 
rael and America's commitment to it would hamper the twin 
strategic tasks of keeping Joseph Stalin at bay and keeping the 
peace in the oilfields and tanker lanes. Truman overruled For- 
restal—but for reasons of right, not might. He was under no il¬ 
lusion that Israel was. or ought to be. a military ally or that the 
U.S. was fostering an anti-Soviet “consensus” in the area. Arab 
hostility toward Israel, combined with Arab resentment of the 
U.S. as Israel's chief backer, has represented a major target of op¬ 
portunity for the Soviets in the area ever since. 

Truman's successpts up through Jimmy Carter felt that 
American guardian^p of Israel was more than worth the trou¬ 
ble—but that it ii aS!Mst.:lBb ubIe nonetheless, especially as one 


war after another broke out, with the Soviet Union champi¬ 
oning the Arabs. Soviet military support never translated into 
an Arab victory, but by the same token American diplomacy 
never translated into a permarient, comprehensive peace. The 
U.S.'s lonely, patient mediation between the Arabs and Israelis 
paid off in some important stopgap agreements along the way, 
but to many Americans it seemed a thankless, if not hopeless, 
job. Successive Israeli leaders recognized that even though they 
possessed the most formidable military machine in the region, 
their chronic conflict with their neighbors made Israel appear 
at best a mixed blessing to the U.S. in its own competition with 
the Soviet Union. Therefore they tended to soft-pedal the stra¬ 
tegic dimension of U.S.-lsraeli relations and to stress instead 
the ties of history, humanitarianism and ethnic politics. 

But Menachem Begin trusted none of those. “Sentimental¬ 
ity,” he called them. After all, the much vaunted Judeo-Chris- 

tian experience, which links 
Israel to the West, includes 
the Holocaust, which Begin 
experienced personally and 
with which he is obsessed. 
His fellow Jews in Amenca 
make up only 2 1% of the 
population Begin recog¬ 
nized that American Jews 
wield influence far beyond 
their numbers, but he also 
knew that there is consid¬ 
erable pent-up irnialion 
in the U.S. with the power 
of the pro-Israel lobby 
(which includes, of course, 
many non-Jews) and that 
a significant body of 
American Jewish opinion 
opposes him. Besides, even 
before the Arab embargo of 
1973, Begin had suspected 
that oil is thicker than 
either blood or water 

Hence the list he handed to Carter and the pilch he will 
make to Reagan. His message- let’s be hardheaded, we need 
you for our survival, and you need us as an outpost in defense of 
your security 

Begin is only half right. His country does need the U S. for 
its survival, but the sad fact is that Israel is well on its way to be¬ 
coming not just a dubious asset but an outright liability to Amer¬ 
ican security interests, both in the Middle East and worldwide. 
The fault is largely Begin's, although the U.S.—and particu¬ 
larly the Reagan Administration—has contributed to the prob¬ 
lem by failing to define American interests more clearly and to 
stand up for them more forcefully. 

The underlying, and potentially undermining, irritant in 
U.S.-lsraeli relations is Begin's refusal to relinquish the West 
Bank of the Jordan River, which Israel seized during the 
Six-Day War in 1967. He and his political allies in Israel’s 
ruling coalition regard the West Bank as an integral part 
of the Jewish homeland, deeded to modern Israel in the 
Old Testament. Begin once said privately that one of his 
greatest heroes, after the Zionists Theodor Herd and Vla¬ 
dimir Jabotinsky, is Giuseppe Garibaldi, the soldier-states¬ 
man who united Italy a century ago and helped introduce 
into the vocabulary of contemporary politics the word ir- 
redentism, which.means a policy of exoandinK the bouadaries 
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Begbi, Carter and Sadat during Camp DavM talks In 1978 


of a state to incorporate territory claimed on the basb of his- U.S.’s commitment I 
torical or ethnic ties. the wisdom of that c 

Begin’s policies on the West Bank are unabashedly irre- would be damaging t 
dentist. While pretending to leave open the de Jure status of the approve the sale, 
territory, he is vigorously and transparently seeking its de facto Kuwait, whose p( 
annexation. By pushing ahead with the establishment of Jew- ugees, has drifted al 
ish settlements on the West Bank, Begin hopes to make that an- the nonahgned mov( 
nexation irreversible. The nonaligned have 

He may succeed. Even though the leaders of the opposition rage over the Soviet 

Labor Party are willing to negotiate with Jordan about terri- their earlier harping 

torial concessions on the West Bank, they may inherit zfait ac- The close identihcal 

compli if they return to power. They might find the thousands American attempts i 

of Jewish settlers, many of whom fanatically share Begin s bib- an Community, and 

lical dream of a greater Israel, even more difficult to dislodge Third World countr 

than the nearly 1 million indigenous Arabs are to absorb into also complicated An 

Israel. plies and guarantee a 

That prospect is contrary to America’s interests—and. in- A network of su 
deed, to Israel s own—in numerous ways Israel argues that it is the U.S. is to deter, i 

strong, stable and pro-Western, while most of the Arab slates ward the warm wate 

are weak, fractious and radical. But one reason the Arabs are itary power might 1 

that way, and becoming more so. is precisely because of their im- contingency Israel c 

passe with Israel. The tragedy and chaos that have engulfed tical air support—as 

the once peaceful, prosperous nation of Lebanon are a direct lake advantage of il 

spillover of the Palestinian problem. Anwar Sadat’s position thus tie down its air fi 

both within Egypt and among his Arab brethren elsewhere will viet blitzkrieg into J 

remain precarious unless he can point to some success in the Pal- new war in the reg 

estinian autonomy talks initiated by the Camp David agree- again in its all too f 

ments and due to resume m 
three weeks. By and large 
Sadat has shown forbear- 
ance over Israel’s annex- 
ation of Last Jerusalem and 
flexibility over the delicate 
of West Bank water 

rights Israel, for its part. X 

has done everything It could 

to prevent the West Bank ^ 

Arabs from genuinely gov- 1 

erntng themselves—a goal y I 

set by the Camp David 1 

Granted, if Israel were 

to budge and permit the es- i 

tablishment of real Arab 
on the 

West Bank, that in itself 
would bring into sharp fo- 
tricky, long-deferred 
questions about whether 

and how to demilitarize the The Star of David and armed Israelis at a West Bank settlement 

area and who should ulti¬ 
mately have sovereignty there. Jordan or the Palestinians None- contrition But Israe 
theless. even though it is sure to raise some new problems, sorrow than anger w 
progress toward self-rule would be an improvement on the cur- there seems to be onl 

rent festering of old ones Even a lasting resolution of the Pal- ecus and even a bit 

estinian dilemma would not automatically bring stability to the rael than to those wh 

Middle East or shoie up all American interests there, but it This growing ca 
would certainly help. Similarly. Israeli stubbornness is not tions ought to be Exl 
the only obstacle to the pursuit of peace, but it is certainly a Begin’s claim that Is 
major one tegic problems Reag 

lem. and a growing o 

T he continuing Israeli occupation of land Jordan admin- So far, however. I 
islered from 1948 until 1967 galls, humiliates and weak- tressing reluctance l 
ens King Hussein, who has proved himself many times a staunch tral issue of the Wes 
friend of the West. For all their own foot-dragging in the past, ter Administration, 
the Saudis have demonstrated true statesmanship—and implic- are "not illegal," Ihi 
itly recognized Israel’s right to exist—in the way they helped me- double negative eq 
diate the current cease-fire in Lebanon. They are desperate for pledged to continue 
a U.S.-sponsored breakthrough in the Arab-lsraeli conflict, done so rather half-1 
largely to help them justify their own close ties with the U.S to proceed. It has oi 
Yet those lies are being strained anew by the determination of Is- Nations Security Coi 

rael and its lobby in Washington to block the sale to Saudi Ara- for Israeli withdraw; 
bia of airborne warning planes (awACS) and other hardware line Israelis have po 
that the Reagan Administration announced last week. Reagan, explicit, ringing em 
and Carta- hefore him. chose to make Jhis deai ft symbol of the, ministration may be 


U.S.’s commitment to the security of Saudi Arabia. Whatever 
the wisdom of that original American decision, a reversal now 
would be damaging to U.S. interests. Therefore Congress should 
approve the sale. 

Kuwait, whose population is nearly a quarter Palestinian ref¬ 
ugees, has drifted alarmingly toward the pro-Moscow pole of 
the nonaliped movement. Other small gulf states may follow. 
The nonaligned have recovered from their initial collective out¬ 
rage over the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan and resumed 
their earlier harping on Israeli occupation of the West Bank. 
The close identification of the U.S. with Israel has impeded 
American attempts to coordinate diplomacy with the Europe¬ 
an Community, and it has complicated U.S. relations with most 
Third World countries and virtually all Islamic ones. It has 
also complicated American efforts to pre-position military sup¬ 
plies and guarantee access to bases around the gulf 

A network of such arrangements is strategically critical if 
the U.S. is to deter, and. if necessary, resist, a Soviet thrust to¬ 
ward the warm waters and the oil To be sure, Israel’s own mil¬ 
itary power might be a genuine asset to the U.S. in such a 
contingency Israel could provide the American units with tac¬ 
tical air support—as long as its hostile Arab neighbors did not 
lake advantage of the broader conflict and attack Israel and 
thus tie down its air force. Moreover, while the possibility of a So¬ 
viet blitzkrieg into Iran or Pakistan cannot be discounted, a 
new war in the region is far more likely to cast Israel once 
again in its all too familiar role as a combatant taking on the 
NAHLl —SYGMA Arabs or as a muscle-bound 
but paralyzed pariah on die 
sidelines of another inter- 
Arab conflict. 

Beyond the realm of 
scenarios and strategies, 
there is a more amorphous 

k but still important respect 

in which Israel is doing a 
^ disservice both to itself and 

to us American defenders. 
A Israel sometimes seems to 

have taken on the visage 
and tone of a rather nasty 
. and bitter nation, even a vi- 

olenl one There was some- 
thing strutting and heartless 
about the way the Be^n 
government celebrated its 
. gratuitously vengeful bomb- 

, irtg attack on Beirut, in 
?' which about 300' were 

West Bank settlement killed. It would be unrea¬ 

sonable to expect official 
contrition But Israel in the past has managed to convey more 
sorrow than anger when it wielded its terrible swift sword. Now 
there seems to be only anger, and it is too often shrill, self-right¬ 
eous and even a bit frightening—more so to those who love Is¬ 
rael than to those who hate her. 

This growing catalogue of detriments to U.S-Israeli rela¬ 
tions ought to be Exhibit A when Reagan deals next week with 
Begin’s claim that Israel is part of the solution to the U.S.’s stra¬ 
tegic problems Reagan should explain that Israel itself is & prob¬ 
lem. and a growing one. 

So far, however, the Reagan Administration has shown a dis¬ 
tressing reluctance to stand up to Begin, especially on the cen¬ 
tral issue of the West Bank. Reversing the position of the Car¬ 
ter Administration. Reagan has contended that the settlements 
are "not illegal," thus inviting Begin's smug observation that a 
double negative equals a positive The Administration has 
pledged to continue the Camp David process, although it has 
done so rather half-heartedly and without much idea about how 
to proceed. It has only tacitly and in passing endorsed United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 242, which essentially calls 
for Israeli withdrawal in exchange for Arab recognition Hard¬ 
line Israelis have pointed to what they see as the absence of an j 
explicit, ringing endorsement as a sign that the Reagan Ad- ! 
ministration may be down-playing 242, which was the basis of | 
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Middle East policy for the previous four U.S. Administrations. 

Reagan has indicated to his aides that he tends to accept Be¬ 
gin s often repealed and patently self-serving argument that the 
Palestinian issue is parochial and containable; that it is one of 
history's running sores, like the chronic but localized troubles 
over Cyprus or Kurdistan; and that it should not loom large in 
the dealings of a superpower with its strategic partner. Sadat re¬ 
butted that point of view passionately in his own meeting with 
Reagan three weeks ago, arguing, correctly, that the Palestin¬ 
ian issue is the biggest barrier to his own and the U.S.’s efforts 
to stabilize the area on behalf of the West. Israeli intransigence 
and Arab propaganda have combined to make the Palestinian 
cause a major international issue. But now Begin has a chance 
to rebut Sadat. 

Even though Reagan and his top aides were mightily an¬ 
noyed over the Israeli bombing attacks against Beirut and the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor this summer, they muted their annoyance 
in public, expressing instead their "understanding” of Israeli in¬ 
security and militancy To the rest of the world, it appeared ei¬ 
ther that the U S had known in advance about the bombing 
missions and condoned them or. more accurately, that the U.S. 
had not known what a client stale was going to do with Amer¬ 
ican-supplied aircraft and munitions. Neither interpretation did 
American prestige any good 

Nor did the Administration's temporary and symbolic de¬ 
lay in the delivery of jet 
fighters to Israel repair the 
damage, especially since 
Secretary of Stale Alexan¬ 
der Haig announced the 
lifting of the suspension less 
than 24 hours after Begin 
complained that the U.S 
was “absolutely unjustified” 
in holding up "Israeli 
planes .. bought by Israel.” 

Begin—or, more to the 
point, Haig—might have 
added that the planes were 
Niughl largely with U.S. 
military aid funds 

That fact lies at the 
heart of both the reason and 
the means for a tougher 
U.S. policy toward Israel 
The U S has an immense 
investment in Israel bil¬ 
lions in public and private 
funds since 194X. It also has 
an incalculable political, human and idealistic, or what Begin 
would call "sentimental.” investment in the survival of the Jew¬ 
ish Slate. But not in its irredentist conquests. Quite the contrary, 
the U.S. is obligated by morality and Realpoliiih alike to do ev¬ 
erything in its power to thwart Begin's annexation of the West 
Bank. American ambiguity on that point serves only to encour¬ 
age Begin, confuse other Israelis and anger almost everyone else 

Reagan should use the occasion of Begin's visit to clear up 
any doubts about his personal commitment to Resolution 242 
and particularly to its implication of a West Bank withdrawal as 
part of a peace. He should also assert his unequivocal opposition 
to the West Bank settlements Declared public policy must be 
brought more into line with concerns—and warnings—that U.S 
officials express privately. On that score. Reagan might consider 
putting Begin on notice that since the West Bank settlements are 
in effect financed by American dollars, the U.S will hold in es¬ 
crow against genuine progress in the autonomy talks a certain 
proportion of the $800 million now budgeted in economic aid to 
Israel. Furthermore, if Israel sanctions any new settlements, or 
expands existing ones, it will be penalized by corresponding ad¬ 
ditions to that escrow account. Thus a future, more moderate Is¬ 
raeli government could recoup what Begin's policies had cost his 
nation not just in ca^ Hut in American good will. 

The U.S. work harder in prying Israel off the 


West Bank does not, however, entail recognizing the Palestine 
Liberation Organization or pressuring Israel to do so. The fash- 
ionability of the P.L.O. option in the West these days is directly 
proportional to frustration with current Israeli policy: any idea 
that makes Menachem Begin apoplectic cannot be all bad. or so 
it might seem Trouble is. moderate Israelis are almost as ada¬ 
mant in refusing to deal with the P.L.O. as Begin is, at least as 
long as the P.L.O. refuses to accept the existence of Israel. Also, 
once the U.S. recognizes Yasser Arafat & Co., the P.L.O. will be 
under less pressure to recognize Israel. Sadat urges the simulta¬ 
neous mutual recognition of Israel and the P.L.O. Right now 
there is no sign of receptivity to that idea on the part of either the 
P L O or Israel, and the U S has no way of bringing them to¬ 
gether without compromising its necessary boycott of the P.L.O. 
The best course for American diplomacy is to keep the West 
Bank autonomy talks alive so that there is still something for 
King Hussein or the Palestinians to negotiate about if and when 
there is an Israeli government they can deal with. 

I f Israel continues to take international law into its own hands 
as violently—and as embarrassingly to the U.S.—as it did in 
Baghdad and Beirut, then the next display of U.S. displeasure 
ought to be more sustained and less symbolic. It might include se¬ 
lective cutbacks in American military aid, which is $1.2 billion 
for fiscal '81 alone. Some of that aid is not critical to Israel's de- 
GBFEN--.>GMA fensB. lo fact. It amounts to 
a subsidy to the Israeli de¬ 
fense industry, which in 
turn sometimes competes 
with the U S on world 
markets 

There is little doubt 
about how Begin would re¬ 
spond to warnings of these 
or similar sanctions. He 
would remind Reagan that 
every time a U S Admin¬ 
istration has tried to pi as¬ 
sure him in the past, it has 
strengthened his political 
position at home and 
brought down on the White 
House the wrath of Israel's 
many friends in Congress 
That IS true, but there is no 
reason why it must always 
be true, and plenty of rea¬ 
sons why it should not 
It IS high time for the 
U.S. to engage Israel in a debate over the fundamental nature 
of their relationship If that means interfering in Israeli inter¬ 
nal politics, then so be it Israel has been interfering skillfully 
and successfully in U.S. politics for decades, and will be doing 
so again with a vengeance in the weeks to come over the Saudi 
AW ACS .sale About half the Israeli electorate questioned the wis¬ 
dom of Begin’s policies in the last election. Perhaps a majority 
will do so in the next. The U S. might help bring that about if 
its Government were less timid in asserting publicly that Be¬ 
gin's aims and means are potentially disastrous for both Israel 
and the U.S 

A policy aimed at inducing Israel to behave more compat¬ 
ibly with American global interests does not mean abandoning 
or even diminishing the special U.S. relationship with Israel. 
Just the opposite, in fact, it might help rescue that relationship 
from the mistrust, misunderstandings and misconceptions that 
have begun to eat at its foundations—starling with the delusion 
that Israel is. or ever has been, primarily a strategic ally Wheth¬ 
er they think of themselves as hardheaded or sentimental, both 
Israelis and friends of Israel in the U.S. must realize that for all 
the very real external threats faced by the Jewish state, none is 
mote difficult to deal with than the danger that under Begin, Is¬ 
rael may become not only a net liability to the U.S. but its own 
worst enemy as well. — rn/SinimtabaM. 



Palestinian cMIdren learning hand-to-hand combat in Lebanese camp 




HaJf-year report 1981 


The Group's results in the first half of 1981 were particularly 
favourable when viewed in the context of the unusual profits 
enjoyed by our ptedous metals divisions, especially that of Repu¬ 
blic New York Corporation, in the comparable period of 1980. 
Bullion markets so &r this year have bem much quieter, with 
declining volume and margins. 

The recent evolution of monetary polides, especially in the 
USA, has led to sharply increased interest rate volatility and the 
disruption of historical patterns of rates. In response, the banks of 
our Group have intensified their already stria control over the 
matching of interest rate sensitivities on assets and liabilities. 

At the banning of 1981, the Group disposed of its small 
remaining strat^c gold investment at a profit of IJS$ 5 million. 
This is not considered as normal trading income and is therefore 
excluded fiom the half year’s earnings figure. 

Our 6l% owned US subsidiary. Republic New York Corpo¬ 
ration, reported net earnings of US$ 30.7 million, or US$ 2.82 
per share, against US$ 29.6 million, of US$ 3.00 per share, in the 
same period last year. Stockholders’ tquity of Republic National 
Bank of New York at June 30th, 1981, was US$ 481 million 
compared with US$ 320 million at June 30,1980, and the bank 
now ranks as the 21st largest in the I ISA based on capital. Re¬ 
lation of the US finandal industry is in the throes of a major 


upheaval, but our Group’s success in building a substantial and 
eneigetic banking basiness in the USA places us well to mea the 
competition and opportunities which the new environment 
will present us. 

The performance of the rest of the Group, including particu¬ 
larly Trade Development Bank, Geneva, was outstanding. De¬ 
spite generally low margins on all classes of international aedit, 
we were able to improve net interest income. Business volume 
grew and our network was expanded with the openii^ of new 
offices in Athens, Monte C.arlo and the West End of London. 
Although it is not at this .stage possible to forecast the results for 
the full year we look to the future with confidence. 


31st July, 1981 




EDMOND J. SAFRA 
Chairman 




Interim consolidated balance sheet as at 30th June, 1981 


Assets 

L ash, bjianres and advances 
to hanks 

hank certihtatcs ot deposit 
Precious metals* 

I'inancjal paper 

Goveniment and niuuicipa) bonds 
(USA and UK) 

Moaling rate bonds 

Other bonds and secuntics 

Customer current .iccounrs and advances 

Investments 

I’lxed assets 

Accrued interest receivable 
Other assets 


*Nt/ l>o\iimi unhtdgrd hy net 
forti'Ufd fain 
;%■/ VS$ hy7/.ooo 
mo umo.ooo 


30th June 
L991 1980 

US$ 000 


3,891.958 

2,869,769 

928,624 

843,289 

88,495 

421,259 

1,911,208 

1,865,394 

.387,106 

302.6fi3 

416,029 

150.511) 

458,881 

471,381 

1,845.234 

1,509,012 

17,106 

39,160 

87,9.38 

79,278 

184,415 

147,217 

146,718 

173,140 

10,361,712 

8,872,072 


1980 figures have been restated to coniorm with 1961 presentation 


Liabilities 

Deposits, balances due to 
customers and inner reserves 
Accrued interest payable 
Other liabilities 

Capital and loan funds 

Sinking Fund Notes due 21)0-! and 2004 
Sinking Fund Debentures due 
2001, 2002 and 200^ 

Notes due 1990 and 1991 
Floating Rate Loan due 198^-1990 
Floating Rate Notes due 1986 
Other loans 
Minority interests 
Shareholders’ funds 
Share capital 
Reserves 

Total shareholders’ funds 
Total capital and loan funds employed 

Lettors of credit and guarantees 


Trade Development 
bank Holding 
headquaners are 
located in 
I uxrmbourg, an 
iiurcasingiy 
imporrant finanaal 
centre 


.30th )une 
1981 1980 

US$ 000 

9.182,289 7.913.737 
165,937 149.918 

12(^4 7 171.863 

9,475.073 8,235,518 


172.650 113,964 

24.810 24,620 

318,960 249,567 

343.770 274,187 

886,639 636,554 

10,361,712 8,872,072 
513,165 410,312 


Net profit fur the 6 months ended 50th June 

Net cirning<. aftei taxes, tnmotity interests and transfer to inner reserves (USS OOO) 
F.arnings per share 

Average number oi shares outstanding during the penod 


1981 1980 

36340 32,946 

US$2,20 US$2.fll 

16.519,600 16,413,300 


At the beginning of 1981, the Group sold its remaining strategir gold investment for a profit of US$ 5,395.000. 

This IS considered as exceptional profit, transferred directly to reserves and is theiefoct excluded from the half year’s net earnings 


Thde Devdopment Bank Holding S.A 


Principal Subsidiaries 

Trade Development Bank, Geneva ■ Republic National Bank of New York, New York 
Other affiliates and offices in: Athens, Beirut, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Chtasso, Fcankfutt, George Town, Hong K.oi 
London, Los Angeles, Luxembourg, Mexico City, Miami, Monte Carlo, Montevideo, Nassau, Panama City, Paris, Punta 

Rio de Janeiro, Santiago de Chile, SSo Paulo, ‘Tokyo. 










United States 


Every Man for Himself 


And every woman, as Washington tests a retreat from affirmative action 


n the surface, the move seemed 
important but limited, the reac¬ 
tion utterly predictable The Rea¬ 
gan Administration told compa¬ 
nies employing some 7.5 million workers 
that it would no longer make them draw 
up detailed plans for hiring and promot¬ 
ing women and blacks. Hispanics and 
members of other minority groups. Civil 
rights activists denounced the step as a re¬ 
treat from the Government’s commitment 
to end race and sex discrimination. On 
the other hand, some employers grum¬ 
bled that the Administration had not gone 
far enough toward its announced goals of 
reducing the burden of paperwork on 
companies doing business with "Washing¬ 
ton and ending what Ellen Shong. direc¬ 
tor of the Labor Department's Office of 
Contract Compliance Programs, called 
“mindless confrontations ' between exec¬ 
utives and bureaucrats. 

In fact, the Administration went 
much further than either its friends or its 
foes realized toward an unpublicized 
though not exactly secret goal: a weak¬ 
ening of “affirmative action.” the hotly 
disputed, quietly successful federal effort 
to prevent large segments of the Amer¬ 
ican labor market from remaining white, 
male preserves 

The proposed new regulations affect¬ 
ing the hiring policies of companies that 
do business with the Government were 
published by the Labor Department last 
week in the Federal Register. They will 
take effect in about three months, un¬ 
less modified after a 60-day period of 
public comment. The new rules include 
two important changes that were all but 
ignored last week in the initial public 
debate. One would make it far more dif¬ 
ficult for workers who are discriminated 
against to collect back pay for jobs or 
promotions they did not get. The other 
provision would flatly forbid any em¬ 
ployer with a Government contract to 
favor one race over another —hiring 
blacks, say, instead of equally qualified 
whites—even to atone for the effects of 
past discrimination. Government officials 
privately describe the new rules as an 
attempt to test how far it is politically 
safe for the Administration to proceed 
toward abandoning the current concept 
of affirmative action. 

That deceptively bland bit of bu¬ 
reaucratic jargon has becoine a fighting 
slogan since Lyndon Jolmst^ fniule it 
Government policy in sUt E^WUtive Ofo 
der signed in 1965. The order spelled 


out how the Government would enforce 
the prohibitions against bias in employ¬ 
ment that had been written into the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. In its mildest 
interpretation, affirmative action merely 
requires an employer to attempt to re¬ 
cruit women, blacks, Hispanics and oth¬ 
ers for jobs usually held by white males. 
But courts and previous Administrations 
have increasingly enforced a sterner stan¬ 
dard; employers must set numerical goals 
and timetables—hiring or promoting, say, 
five women and five blacks or Hispan¬ 
ics by nud-1983 into a bookkeeping de¬ 
partment that is now staffed by 25 white 
males. The Carter Administration went 
so far as to imply that employers might 
have to hire or promote women and mi¬ 
nority-group members over white males 
who might have somewhat higher job 
qualifications. 

To Its advocates, affirmative action is 
ti;e only way to break a vicious circle of 


past discrimination that has denied wom¬ 
en, blacks and others the education, ac¬ 
cess to training and seniority they would 
need to qualify for desirable jobs. To op¬ 
ponents, affirmative action constitutes 
"reverse discrimination’’ that forces em¬ 
ployers to hire or promote people into jobs 
they cannot adequately fill. Says William 
Bradford Reynolds, chief of the Justice 
Department’s Civil Rights Division; “We 
really make a mistake to try to cure dis¬ 
crimination with discrimination.” 

What many Reagan Admmistration 
officials would like to do now is drop all 
numerical goals and timetables in en¬ 
forcement activities. Some allies would go 
further and rewrite the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in order to ban affirmative ac¬ 
tion, at least in the sense of quotas and 
timetables. Prevailing opinion in Wash¬ 
ington is that such efforts will get nowhere 
so long as the Democrats control the 
House. That might change if the 1982 






Chained to the Whi te House fence , women show their support of the Equal Rights Amendment 

A test of how far the Administration can go in weakening the concept ofaffirmative action. 


elections bring the House as well as the 
Senate under Republican control. 

Meanwhile, how far the Government 
goes m changing enforcement policies de¬ 
pends primarily on Ronald Reagan, who 
is philosophically opposed to affirmative 
action in the sense of numerical goals and 
timetables. Says one official of the Jus¬ 
tice Department- "He wants to move for¬ 
ward. but he also wants to be able to dis¬ 
avow it if it does not work." Translation 
the President may yet be dissuaded from 
further changes in the hiring policies re¬ 
quired of federal contractors if the outcry 
against last week's moves is loud enough 

T he protests so far have been ve¬ 
hement indeed In Texas, Raul 
Castillo, chairman of the Harris 
County (Houston) Hispanic Cau¬ 
cus, said that the Administration's move 
will "totally obliterate any kind of gains 
that have teen made to date" by minor¬ 
ities in getting tetter jobs Georgia State 
Senator Julian Bond exclaimed that the 
Reagan Administration is "worse than 
Nixon—that's the incredible thing" 
Women’s leaders noted that the rules co¬ 
incided with the 61st anniversary of the 
constitutional amendment giving women 
the vote, an occasion that they marked 
with demonstrations for the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Said Eleanor Smeal, pres¬ 
ident of the National Organization for 
Women: “This Administration is showing 
daily how badly the era is needed." 

The remarkable thing about such pro¬ 
tests is that many were made .seemingly 
without full knowledge of just how rad¬ 
ical the published new rules really are. 
The provision flatly prohibiting any fed¬ 
eral contractor from favoring one race 
over another in hiring, even to make up 
for past discrimination, understandably 
was not publicized by the Administration. 

Some businessmen growled that the 
new rules did nothing to discourage 
awards of back pay to employees who al¬ 
lege that they had been denied jobs or pro¬ 
motions berause of discrimination. In 
Ikct; siuu’P-eyed readers of the Federa! 


Register spotted something that should 
end (hose grumbles a proposal requiring 
that lawsuits on behalf of such workers 
be brought in the names of employees who 
allege that they were treated unfairly rath¬ 
er than, say. all women working for one 
employer Day Piercy, executive director 
of Women Employed, a Chicago-based 
rights group, complains that “this will 
have a tremendously chilling effect," be¬ 
cause employees will not want to single 
themselves out as complainers She adds 
that if the rule had been in effect earlier, 
"we never could have brought the Harris 
Bank suit.” In that case, an administrative 
law judge ordered a major Chicago bank 
to pay $12.2 million to 1,300 women and 
minority employees 

The rules that the Administration did 
publicize are striking enough. The prin¬ 
cipal one IS that companies no longer have 
to draw up written affirmative action 
plans unless they have at least 250 em¬ 
ployees and Government contracts worth 
$1 million a year, f ormerly, the standard 
had teen 50 employees and $50,000 in 
Government contracts. The employers 
who will be exempted constitute 75'T of 
the 200,000 companies that now do some 
kind of federally paid work, but employ 


only about 25% of the 30 million work¬ 
ers on federal projects. 

Another important provision: an em¬ 
ployer who has only 80'^f as many women 
or minority employees as the Government 
might think "reasonable," would be ex¬ 
cused from setting a timetable to hire the 
remaining 20%. To take a plausible ex¬ 
ample. a building firm of a certain size fig¬ 
ures it should employ ten black construc¬ 
tion laborers in Philadelphia to please the 
Government, given the availability of 
black labor in that area and the size of 
its total work force. If the firm actually 
has only eight black laborers, it need not 
tell the Government how soon it propos¬ 
es to hire two more. 

T he new rules certamly should cut 
down on paperwork. The Admin¬ 
istration calculates that the num¬ 
ber of affirmative action plans that 
federal contractors will have to draw up 
every year will drop from 107,915 to 
23,740 Government officials and busi¬ 
nessmen alike hope that the new rules 
will end some nitpicking regulations that 
cannot be enforced anyway. For exam¬ 
ple. the Labor Department now requires 
that employers attempt to make sure that 
exactly 6.9% of workers on Government- 
financed construction jobs, including car¬ 
penters, laborers and cement finishers, be 
women. Says William Corrigan, president 
of E.W. Corrigan Construction Co. in Oak 
Brook, 111.: “I don't know one female ce¬ 
ment finisher " 

No one doubts that such bureaucratic 
idiocies have marred the Government's 
attempts to end discrimination in employ¬ 
ment. No one doubts either that the Gov¬ 
ernment's efforts have increased the per¬ 
centage of women and minorities in many 
segments of the labor force. But the Ad¬ 
ministration now seems to believe that 
voluntary action by business will elimi¬ 
nate the discrimination that remains. If 
it carries through with its plans, the 
Reagan Administration will be putting on 
Itself a heavier burden of proof than 
any that it lifts from the backs of 
employers. — ByO 0 org»J.Churd%. 

Reported by Git 0 la Bobt and Evan 
Thomas/Washington, with othar U.S, burmaui 
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___ United Sta tes 

Will t he AWACS Peal Fly? 

Congress may shoot it down, but Reagan sends it up 


W hen the Reagan Administration 
proposed selling some $5 billion 
worth of air weaponry, including five 
highly sophisticated Airborne Warning 
and Control System (awacS) aircraft, to 
Saudi Arabia last April, there was little 
doubt that opposition might be strong 
enough in Congress to veto the deal Re¬ 
publican Senators Howard Baker of Ten¬ 
nessee and Paul Laxalt of Nevada advised 
the President to delay official notification 
of his intent to make the sale until he 
had enough votes lined up to support the 
package Reagan waited, and last week 
sent that notification to Congress. 

Does that mean that he can win, that 
opposition to the deal—expressed last 
June in a letter signed by 54 l^nators (in¬ 
cluding 20 Republicans) and a House res¬ 
olution co-stxinsored by 252 Representa¬ 
tives—has faded? Some members of 
Congress did assume that the White 
House must have made a head count and 
found enough backing, at least in the Re¬ 
publican-dominated Senate, to avoid re¬ 
jection of the Saudi deal. To block the 
sale, a majority in both chambers must 
vote against it by Oct. 30. "He wouldn't 
have sent this up here unless he felt sure 
he was going to win,” said one Senate aide 
about the President. However, the Ad¬ 
ministration has so far not even decided 
on any specific plan to gain congressional 
support. Conceded one White House aide: 
‘The legislative strategy group has not fo¬ 
cused on the issue yet ‘ 

Reagan clearly wants to push the Sau¬ 
di package while his legislative record stilt 
looks invincible and while his popularity 
is high. His advisers also want to get the 
initial headlines on the controversial 
package behind them before Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin's visit to the 
White House next week. Despite predic¬ 
tions by Senate Majority Leader Baker 
that the Senate, at least, will not vote to 
block the sate, a close fight looms. The 


outcome could depend on how strenuously 
Reagan personally joins the battle. Con¬ 
ceded Republican Senator Bob Packwood 
of Oregon, a leading opponent of the sale: 
"If this is a no-holds-terred fight. I’m not 
saying he can't win.” 

As unveiled last week, the price of the 
Saudi arms package totaled $8.5 billion. 
The five awacs, whose advanced radar 
enables them to detect aircraft at a dis¬ 
tance of 250 miles to 350 miles, and their 
support facilities account for $5 8 billion 
of that, and have attracted the most at¬ 
tention Yet the proposal also includes 101 
sets of fuel tanks to extend the range of 
the Saudis' fleet of 62 F-15 Eagles Prob¬ 
ably the world’s best jet fighters, the 
F-15s will be sent to the Saudis in a sale 
that former President Jimmy Carter 
pushed through a skeptical Congress on 
the promise that they would not be given 
any longer-range capability than their 
present 2,878 miles. The new sale also in¬ 
cludes 1,177 Sidewinder missiles for the 
F-15s, the same deadly weapon that U S. 
F-14 fighters used to shoot down two Lib¬ 


yan aircraft two weeks ago.* To refuel 
both the fighters and the AWACS, the Ad¬ 
ministration also proposes to throw in 
eight KC-707 tankers. Delivery of the 
package would not start until 1985. 

In preliminary skirmishing, the de¬ 
bate centered last week on military ques¬ 
tions. The U.S Air Force had once boast¬ 
ed of the awesome capabilities of its 
AWACS as well as its relative invulnera¬ 
bility to air attack when escorted by mod¬ 
ern fighters. Now, however, both the De¬ 
fense and State departments were trying 
to assure Israel that the electronics-laden 
craft IS no threat to that nation’s secu¬ 
rity. Under Secretary of State James 
Buckley suggested that the relatively slow 
(530 m p.h) AWACS planes, which are 
modified Boeing 707 jetliners, could eas¬ 
ily be shot down by Israeli fighters if they 
strayed close enough to Israel’s borders 
to permit their radar to monitor Israeli 
aircraft. The Defense Department declas¬ 
sified studies showing how well the high 
ground around Israel blocks airborne ra¬ 
dar at low altitudes. The Air Force even 
gave a team of Israeli military and tech¬ 
nical experts a nine-hour flight across 
much of the U.S. in an awacs plane 

*The Air Force sayb a missile was fired al a Lock¬ 
heed .SR-71 spy plane last week in inlernalional air 
space along the coast of Korea, but missed 
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C omp8i«d AWACS 
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laft week to demonstrate its limitations. 

The Administration also subtly shift¬ 
ed its basic rationale for the sale from 
the argument that it would give the Sau¬ 
dis the help they need to defend the oil 
fields to the claim that it would give the 
U.S. a new chance to inject its own mil¬ 
itary power into the Middle East. Buck- 
ley contended that U.S. military ground 
crews will be required in Saudi Arabia 
for years to maintain the complex aircraft. 
He even suggested that the ground facil¬ 
ities could be used by U.S. forces “if we 
do have to go in in a hurry” in any future 
emergency involving oil facilities. 

C ritics of the sale counter with a few 
points of their own: that the Saudis' 
E-1 5 fighters could protect the awacs on 
any snooping mission aimed at Israel, that 
there is no way to keep any intelligence 
gathered by Saudi AWACS crews from be¬ 
ing given to Israel's more menacing Arab 
enemies, and that the four awacs planes 
now being operated by the U S. in Saudi 
Arabia (under an agreement extending 
through 1984) are the best way to protect 
the interests of all parties Opponents also 
warn that the Saudi government is unsta¬ 
ble, and that if it fell, as had the pro-U.S. 

' regime of the late Shah of Iran, the sophis¬ 
ticated weaponry could end up in anti- 
American hands Even with AWACS and 
F'-I5s. foes of the deal insist, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia's air jHiwer would be no match for a 
Soviet move against the oil sources, while 
no snialler nation in the region, like Iran 
or South.Ycmen, would dare make such a 
move, Anyway, say opponents, Saudi 
Arabia's Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki Ya- 
mani stated in April that Israel, not the 
U.S.S.R , IS his country's main enemy 
In the end, the debate probably will 
turn on fioliiical and diplomatic consid¬ 
erations rather than on military realities. 
Congress has never used its power to block 
an arm.s sale proposed by a President, pre¬ 
ferring to give him his traditional leeway 
in the conduct of foreign affairs Israel s 
use of American aircraft to attack a nu¬ 
clear leactor in Iraq may have strength¬ 
ened the (lerception in Congress that the 
U.S needs to wield a more even hand in 
the Middle East. The Administration 
hopes the sale will not only reward a vi¬ 
tal oil supplier but encourage Saudi Ara¬ 
bia to continue to be a moderate ally in 
the Middle East. The Saudis' recent help 
in arranging a cease-fire between Israel 
and Lebanon was earnest of those hopes 
On the other hand, rejecting the sale 
would surely insult the Saudis and anger 
other moderate Arab nations that the U S. 
has been courting. 

For members of Congress, caught in 
a fight that most wish had never been 
joined, the choice of whom to offend in 
the Middle East is not a happy one. For 
Ronald Reagan, the Saudi awacs sale 
looms as the first test of whether he can 
translate his legislative prowess in do¬ 
mestic matters into foreign affairs as 
well. —ByEdMagnusoiulltporttdby 

Douglas Bfow/Santa Barisara and fM 
Btg d M/Wgshifglo n 


Libre at Last! Libre at Last! _ 

The first of1,800 Cubans jailed in Atlanta go free 

T he two men, clutching their release As local legal-aid lawyers began to 
papers and a few meager possessions, take on the cases of imprisoned Cubans 
stepped out of the Atlanta Federal Peni- onebyone, it eventually became clear that 

tentiary last week into bright sunshine many of the suspected "criminals'' were 
and into a brighter world of freedom. At nothing of the sort. Some had been jailed 

the foot of the steps, the pair turned back in Cuba only for misdemeanors or for acts 

toward the prison and raised their not considered illegal in the U.S.. and oth- 
arms in victory to friends peering out the ers were innocent of virtually any wrong- 
barred windows. E/,equiel Pucntes-Prieto doing Ignacio Ruiz de Armes, for exam- 
claimed he had never despaired of being pie, told Time Correspondent Anne 
freed because 'Eve never done anything Constable that he had been jailed in Cuba 
wrong." His companion Jorge Perez-Pac/ for refusing to serve in the armed forces as 

had not lost hope either but admitted, "I well as for stealing a boat to escape from 
had gotten depressed about ever leaving.” the island Says he: “There are many here 
The two were among the first of 381 who do not represent any kind of threat to 
Cuban refugees ordered freed by Federal this sixricty " 

District Judge Marvin Shoob of Atlanta. Norman Carlson, director of the Bu- 
Of the more than 125,000 Cubans who reauofPrisons, estimates that one-third of 
flooded onto the shores of south Florida the 1.800 either had committed only mi- 



i A ^up of Cuban refugees wave Jubilantly as they leave prison behind them 

"The Governmem wa \ doint! nothing while these people were sitting in a cage. " 


i last year, some 1,800 still languish in the 
I Atlanta prison Two weeks ago. Judge 
Shoob ran out of patience. Calling the Cu¬ 
bans “people " and 'not numbers." he or¬ 
dered federal officials to release 381 who 
were imprisoned simply because they had 
entered the U.S. without the proper pa¬ 
pers. Government lawyers did not object 
to freeing the 155 who had already been 
cleared by the Immigration and Natural¬ 
ization Service, but filed a motion to stay 
the release of the other 226 Shoob agreed 
to give the INS until Sept 8 to review those 
cases. Declared the judge "The logjam 
has been broken." 

The fate of the jailed Cubans is one of 
the thorniest immigration dilemmas ever 
faced by Washington, Originally detained 
by the ins for admitting they had crimi¬ 
nal records, most of those held in Atlanta 
have since been found "excludable" by 
administrative law judges The Carter Ad¬ 
ministration had begun to develop a plan 
to review the cases of all 1,800 and free 
those judged not dangerous, but the Rea¬ 
gan White House ftane the releases so the 
muter could be studi^ further. 


nor crimes or had been mistakenly de¬ 
tained. The rest he divides evenly between 
“ordinary criminals" and those who are 
"almost indescribably dangerous. " The 
challenge, of course, is determining which 
j are which Associate Attorney General 
Rudolph Guiliani says that the only way 
to sifl through the cases is to listen to the 
latre recordings of the initial interviews 
between the refugees and INS officers 
made last year—a time-consuming pro¬ 
cess—and that Shoob is rushing the Gov¬ 
ernment Shoob claims he is only forcing 
the sluggish INS to free those for whom the 
Government cannot make a convincing 
argument for continued detention For the 
innocents among the imprisoned Cubans 
and for their supporters. Judge Shoob’s or¬ 
der is good news indeed. “The Govern¬ 
ment was doing nothing, while these peo¬ 
ple were sitting in a cage,” complains 
Tomas Antona. a founder of the Atlanta 
Committee on Behalf of Cuban Prisoners. 
Adds Rafael Fernandez-Roque, a Cuban 
still awaiting his freedom: “That man has i 
done what we never dreamed the iNS j 
could do. We are all grateful." ■ 




United States 


Learning to Think Smaller 

States and localities gear up to cope with federal slashes 


A s some 400 New England state offi¬ 
cials listened glumly in a lecture 
hall at the University of Massachusetts’ 
Boston campus last week, an official of 
the U.S. Department of Health and Hu¬ 
man Services droned bn in a tongue 
known only to career bureaucrats, a pa¬ 
tois of federal title numbers, ’transmit¬ 
tals” and agency acronyms The meeting 
was the first of eight regional briefings 
by the White House's Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget to explain the Reagan 
Administration's new block-grant pro¬ 
gram. The plan lumps together funds for 
some three dozen social service, education 
and community-aid programs into nine 
block grants that states will now, within 
certain guidelines, be able to spend as they 
see fit. If the meeting’s language was ar- 


the impact of the federal budget cuts will 
be on social services. Congress has yet to 
agree on the specifics of the appropria¬ 
tions bills. Meanwhile, Administration of¬ 
ficials are being maddeningly vague on 
how the funds will be distributed and what 
guidelines must be followed. State officials 
are busy poring over mounds of memo¬ 
randums, trying desperately to divine ex¬ 
actly what is in store for their states. 
Says Dick Chady, spokesman for the 
New York State department of social 
services: ’’I’ve got a mountain of paper 
two feet high. You would think that this 
whole thing is a plot by Xerox ” 
Indeed, not a single state has notified 
Washington that it is ready to accept the 
block grants, and many will not be ready 
by the time the funds start flowing this 



cane, the message was simple: as ap¬ 
proved by Congress last July, the block- 
grant plan will cut federal funding for 
those programs by 25%, and leave it up 
to local officials somehow to cope. Pre¬ 
dicted Massachusetts State Senator Jack 
H. Backman at the meeting; ’’There will 
be a great deal of human miseo' ” 

Though the cuts will not take effect 
until Oct. I. many states and counties are 
drawing up plans to slash social services or 
up taxes—or both. The cuts come at a 
time when state coffers have already been 
drained by unemployment, which has di¬ 
minished revenues from sales and income 
taxes, and by inflation, which has sent 
costs skyrocketing. ‘The situation was al¬ 
ready grim,” says Dave Willis, a Califor¬ 
nia state finance officer. “The federal cuts 
just compound our problems.” 

Worse yet, no one knows exactly what 


fall. Says Lou Glasse, director of New 
York State’s office for the aging: ‘Each 
state IS acting almost to invent its own 
wheel.” Yet some local budget chops are 
beginning to become painfully clear. 
Stales in the Northeast and Midwest will 
probably be forced to cut social services 
most severely, since these stales tend to 
spend more on the needy than Sunbelt 
states and are not so prosperous. In New 
York’s Monroe County, for example, offi¬ 
cials have already cut off funds for a treat¬ 
ment program for child abusers, and in 
Massachusetts, Human Services Secretary 
William T. Hogan has announced he will 
reintroduce a program of mandatory, 
nonpaying public service jobs for welfare 
recipients. In Kentucky, some 26,000 res¬ 
idents who now receive $200 a month in 
aid to families with dependent children 
will lose that monthly check. Faced with 


a $7 million loss in Medicaid funds, Con¬ 
necticut is. unlikely to continue helping 
cover the costs of eyeglasses and prosthet¬ 
ic limbs. Says a spokesman for the state of¬ 
fice of policy and management: “A lot of 
things that have been taken for granted 
are just going to disappear.” 

Many states will cut back on Med¬ 
icaid, since that is the program with the 
highest federal contribution. 16%. The 
Reagan budget reduces Medicaid contri¬ 
butions to the states by 3% in fiscal 1982. 
In Illinois, officials have trimmed reim¬ 
bursements to hospitals for treating Med¬ 
icaid patients by $130 million. Private 
hospitals in Illinois are trying to duck the 
added costs of caring for Medicaid pa¬ 
tients by transferring them to public hos¬ 
pitals At Cook County Hospital in Chi¬ 
cago, for example, transfers have jumped 
from 137 patients in July 1980 to 363 this 
past July “We are caught in a vise,” com¬ 
plains Director Elliott Roberts. ”We can’t 
turn patients away, but the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is backing away.” 

Even states that boMl bulging coffers 
seem reluctant to lay out more money for 
social services; though Texas will end this 
fiscal year with an estimated $300 mil¬ 
lion surplus, the slate’s department of 
human resources plans to meet an esti¬ 
mated $31 million cut in federal funds by 
slashing family-planning programs, 
emergency care for battered wives and 
protective services for abused children. 

Some localities are spared the pain of 
cuts now by having assiduously avoided 
depending on federal handouts for day-to- 
day operations. In Summerville, S.C. (pop, 
6,300), for example, the town received 
S200.(X)0 of their $ 1.4 million budget from 
Washington last year They promptly 
spent the money not on operating costs 
but on new police, fire and sanitation 
equipment. Says Town Administrator 
John F Wilbanks. "We decided long ago 
we weren't going to rely on the Federal 
Government to pay for this town precise¬ 
ly because what they give us they could 
just as easily take away.” 

But Summerville is a notable excep¬ 
tion, and asking most state and local of¬ 
ficials how they feel about the social ser¬ 
vice cutbacks is akin to asking pigs how 
they feel about bacon. Still, it is rather sur¬ 
prising that the squeals of protest from 
those most likely to be affected by the 
slashes in social services have been so 
muted. “In the late 1960s, talk about re¬ 
ducing social services brought out march¬ 
ers.” says Gabriel Russo, commissioner 
of human services for New York's Mon¬ 
roe County. “I don’t see anybody stirred 
up now.” The utter confusion over the 
cuts, no doubt, is working to the Admin¬ 
istration’s advantage. Observes Roger 
Herr, chief of Iowa’s financial assistance 
bureau: “There are a lot of families that 
just don’t understand the changes that are 
coming down the pike.” — ByJam»sK»ty. 
Kapomd by Barbara B, Man/N 0 w York 
aitd J. M a th k b tt Nah/CNeage, wiBi oBmr 
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Britain’s leading 
low tar cigarette. 







Thai, the airline that's famous for Canton Trade Fair. 


pioneering routes around the world, 
announces yet another new destination. 

A service every Sunday from 
Bangkok to Canton and return. 

Canton is China's commercial gate¬ 
way and an all important connecting 
point to other cities. 

lUfci^so tbfeJiQiDC.QCthe famous. 


And now passengers to and from 
this fascinating city can enjoy the advan¬ 
tages of flying Thai. 

Charming cabin crew. Gourmet 
food. Royal Orchid Service all the way. 

Fly to China onThai. 

The gate is now open 

.via Canton.. . inai 







Sen. Reagan? 

Dad pulls in his coattails 

M aureen Reagan thinks she'll run. "1 
hope not." President Reagan blurted 
out several weeks ago. White House aides 
are aghast at the First Daughter s pos- j 
sible entry into next year's California | 
Senate race. "She's a real loose cannon," 
says one. But a California political pro 
is hedging his bets. "You can't totally 
write her off." 

Three years ago, Maureen Reagan 
(the President's oldest child by his first 
wife, Jane WymanI retired from a lack¬ 
luster show-business career—a little sing¬ 
ing. a little acting, a success as a local 
television talk-show host in the early '70s 
“I didn't want to be 40 years old and still 
billed as somebody's kid " Now an ex¬ 
ecutive with Sell Overseas America, an or¬ 
ganization promoting overseas exports, 
she is finally 40, recently married to her 
third husband. Dennis Revell, 28. a law- 
clerk. and still billed as somebody's kid 
— and an unpredictable one at that 

7 he question is. Will being her father's 
daughter help or hurt’’ The President docs 
not lielieve she can win. and Stcpmoiher 
Nancy is definitely opixised Further¬ 
more. incumbent Republican Senator 
Sam Hayakawa, 75. who says he will run 
again, is an old conservative ally of the 
President. 

but C^alifornia is known for us im¬ 
probable- political successes A famous 
name has not hurt the current front run- 
nets in the fight to take over llayakawa's 
seat—Covet nor bdmund G Brown Ji 
(son of the former California Governor) 
and Representative Barry Goldwater Jr 
(son of the current Arizona Senator). At 
the moment, possible Senate candidates 
also include moderate Congressman Pete 
McCloskey, conservative Congressmen 
Robert Dornan and John Rousselot, 
and .San Diego Mayor Pete Wilson 
Mervin Field's California Poll last 
week gave Maureen Reagan only Ti of 
the vote 

Maureen Reagan has been active in 
Republican affairs since 1964—before her 
father ever held public office. .She has im¬ 
pressed women's groups—and alienated 
many GOP. regulars—with her staunch 
support of the Fqual Rights Amendment 
Says California Campaign Organizer Bill 
Roberts: "Her differences with her father 
could hurt her. But If she could get a bank¬ 
roll. she could he devastating." 

A father-daughter talk over dinner at 
the ranch last week 
produced neither 
parental blessing nor 
further disparaging 
remarks Presiden¬ 
tial endorsement is 
doubtful; tactful neu¬ 
trality is more likely. 
Will he object'.' Says 
Maureen: "To coin 
a phrase. 1 hope 


The Presitiency/Hv^Sidey 

Splendor in the Soil 


R od and Ronald Reagan’s old Iowa 
neighbors have been quietly at work 


I I« neighbors have been quietly at work 

this summer putting together some more 
good luck to hand to the Prudent in 
the fall. Unless there is unprecedented 
capriciousness on the part of nature in 
5 the next few days, the heavy ears of com 
will mature by Ae trillioia. They will «- 
I ther set a new record for yield, more 

it hardly matters. And the soybeans, 

ing quite a show of their last 6 in. of 
growth. Forecasters expMt them to dis¬ 
gorge a torrent of protein and set their 
own record, more than 39 bu. per acre. 

In the gently rolling land of Adair 
County, which helped nurture the gr^ 
^agriculturists of the Wallace family 
5 (Henry A. was Secretary of Agriculture 
2 for F.D.R.), some of the farmers already 

-_ ___shave had three cuttings of hay, and they 

The Lord at work in Adair County, Iowa may get a fourth. Two cuttings used to be 

considered profligate abundance. While 
the Soviets wage a losing war against hot summer winds, thin soil and a crippling 
social system—and while their Polish subjects line up at the doors of half-empty 
food markets—the U.S. in its summer idyll barely notices its own miracle of 
weather, machines and people that makes all else possible. 

This season in Adair County has been a ballet of breathtaking intricacy, tim¬ 
ing and beauty. In late May and early June, when the plowed land lay nak^ and 
vulnerable, there were no pelting rains to rip out seed and carry off precious top¬ 
soil. Then, every week with uncanny regularity, gentle showers brushed the new 
shoots. The temperature never went over 100“ F, and every evening cool air 
formed in the swales and spread protectively over the young pknts. The moistun: 
choked the grasshopper hatch. Tornadoes and hail, which can claw the land raw 
in seconds, never materialized. Out of 25 summer thunderstorms, only one was 
manly enough to ruffle the oats and alfalfa of Adair County. 

If God ordered it done, then surely he assigned the spirit of Iowa’s own artist. 
Grant Wood, to stage the spectacle. The palette was filled with greens, from the 
dark of soybeans to the lighter grasslands, and the fields were etched by deq> 
shadows and white gravel roads. Their borders were sprinkled with wild roses 
and ring-necked pheasants whose vivid fall plumage is just beginning to erupt. 
The dense stands of hybrid corn, with stalks lO-fl. high, are so well nourished 
with fertilizers that they look like flawless cut carpet laid meticulously from fence 
to fence. Not in local memories, which go back nearly 80 years, is there such a pic¬ 
ture of natural harmony. 

Yet even in Adair County, Iowa, with the stru^es over the MX missile and 
stock market jitters only muffled sounds on a far, bright horizon, there is the shad¬ 
ow of troubles ahead Those fields that now are offering up such bounty are so in¬ 
tensively farmed, in their owners' mad race against high costs, that the topsoil is 
washing away at an alarming rate. When the Adair prairies were broken some 
I SO years ago. the topsoil was 12- to 14-in. thick. Today it averages 6 to 8 in. And 
from a small plane in those glistening skies the fields show telltale fingers of light 
green to yellow, where the loam has cascaded down the gullies and ditches and 
headed off to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Then there are interest rates. Damnable, infiiriating. debilitating, intractable 
and killing. If interest rates were something one plowed or planted or sprayed, 
those ingenious lowans would best them. But interest rates are as inexorable as 
the seasons. In the fields, around the town squares, suntanned men and women 
who used to worry first about rainfall and cutworms turn instantly to the problem 
of interest rates, 

One gets the feeling down along Grand River Valley that many of the farm¬ 
ers and merchants arc entering a critical economic season. If interest rates break 
by the end of the year, there will be renewed hope and even some profit from the 
long labor of growing. But if interest rates do not yield to Reagan’s schemes, there 
is the fear in Adair County that agriculture mil begin to weaken and falmnpyen 
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John Hinckley flmiked by federal marshals: facing five life terms 


A M atc hed Pair of Gunmen 

Hinckley and Chapman have their days in court 


Ousting a Peer 

Panel votes to expel Williams 

T he U.S. Senate was only eight years 
old when it first expelled a member. 
The crime committed by William Blount 
of Tennessee; inciting Indians to attack 
the Spanish colonies of Florida and Lou¬ 
isiana. Since then another 14 Senators 
have been ousted, all for their treasonous 
support of the South in the Civil War. By 
comjarison, Harrison Williams' involve¬ 
ment in the Abscam bribery scandal 
seems rather prosaic. But last week all six 
members of the Senate Ethics Conmiittee 
recommended that Williams, 61. become 
the 16th Senator in history—and the first 
in 119 years—to get the heave-ho. 

The committee made its decision af¬ 
ter reviewing videotapes and other evi¬ 
dence of the New Jersey Senator’s deal¬ 
ings with undercover TBl agents. The 
tapes, which caused a sensation during 
Williams' trial in federal court last April, 
show him meeting with an agent dressed 
in sheik's clothes and boasting of his close 
ties to then President Carter and other of¬ 
ficials. The panel, like the federal jury, 
concluded the Senator had 
abused his office by accept¬ 
ing a secret share in a Vir¬ 
ginia titanium mine, at¬ 
tempting to obtain a $100 
million loan for the venture, 
and promising to use his in¬ 
fluence to secure govern¬ 
ment contracts for the mine 
and immigration papers for 
the bogus sheik. His con¬ 
duct. said Chairman Mal¬ 
colm Wallop, "was ethically 
repugnant to the point of 
warranting his expulsion.” 
Still, in one respect, the Senators gave 
their colleague a break. They recom¬ 
mended that the Senate postpone the vote 
on expulsion until Federal Judge George 
Pratt has ruled on an appeal of Williams' 
conviction, probably by November. The 
Senator has claimed that he was ‘en¬ 
trapped” by federal agents, who led him 
to commit crimes he was not otherwise 
disposed to commit. Says he; ‘There are 
major matters still confronting the court.” 

These matters may not impress Judge 
Pratt, Four of the six U .S. Representatives 
stung by Abscam made similar appeals 
in his court and lost. Of the six. only one, 
Michael Myers of Philadelphia, has been 
expelled from the House. Two others re¬ 
signed and three lost their seats in elec¬ 
tions. Williams believes that his case is 
the strongest; tapes show that he refused 
a bribe from FBI agents and that a bu¬ 
reau informant coached him to “tell any¬ 
thing" to the sheik. Should his appeal fail. 
Williams will probably resign. Expulsion, 
as the Senator glumly admits, would mean 
an unwanted “note in the history books,” 
though it would not affect to pension—a 

.muMcmuc eat. SAA a.uMMtiMMilk.. 


T he whole world analyzed their per¬ 
verted reach for infamy, which was 
precisely their point. As their lives were 
searched out in the glare of hideous ce¬ 
lebrity. they became a matched pair, sim¬ 
ilar in age. appearance and murderous in¬ 
tent. Last week, almost in tandem, they 
had their days in court. In Washington, 

John Warnock Hinckley Jr., 26. pleaded 
not guilty to the attempted assassination 
of President Reagan. His lawyers were 
granted 30 days to plan a defense. In New 
York. Mark David Chapman, 26, plead¬ 
ed guilty and was given 20 years to life 
for the murder of John Lennon. 

Hinckley, the solitary third child of 
an oil-rich Colorado family, had 
spent the past few years idling 
through the Sunbelt, collecting 
guns, living on junk food, watch¬ 
ing television. He became ob¬ 
sessed with Actress Jodie Fos¬ 
ter. who starred in Taxi Driver. 
a movie about a loner who tries 
to shoot a presidential candi¬ 
date. Hinckley wrote again and 
again to the unknowing Foster, 
the last time from Washington 
“I will admit to you that the rea¬ 
son I'm going ahead with this at- Mark Chapmn 
tempt now is because I just can¬ 
not wait any longer to impress you ” Then 
he took a .22-cal revolver and wounded 
Reagan. Secret Service Agent Timothy 
McCarthy. Washington Policeman 
Thomas Delahanty and Press Secretary 
James Brady, who two weeks ago under¬ 
went a fourth major operation. 

Since April, Hinckley has been given 
psychiatric examinations by the defense, 
the court and the prosecution. The Gov- 


with the case, decided he was competent 
to stand trial and was probably sane when 
he shot Reagan. Hinckley and his law¬ 
yers now have 30 days to decide whether 
to plead not guilty by reason of insanity 
or to change his plea to guilty He faces 
five terms of life imprisonment. 

Chapman, the son of an Atlanta bank- 
loan collector, liked working with chil¬ 
dren, played in a high school band and 
idolized Lennon. He left his job as a Hon¬ 
olulu security guard and flew to New York 
with money borrowed from his Japanese 
wife. After getting Lennon’s autograph, 
he kilted his hero with four hollow .38- 
cal. bullets. He was arrested moments 
later, carrying a copy of J.D. Sal¬ 
inger’s The Catcher in the Rye. 

In June, Chapman, a born- 
again Christian, told the court 
that God had told him to plead 
guilty, and so he did. against the 
advice of his lawyers. At his sen¬ 
tencing last week, he announced 
a vow of silence and offered, as 
“my final spoken words,” a pas¬ 
sage from The Catcher in the 
Rye: “I keep picturing all these 
little kids playing some game in 
this big field of tyt and all. Thou¬ 
sands of little kids, and nobody's 
around—nobody big, I mean—except me. 
And, I’m standing on the edge of some 
crazy cliff. What I have to do, I have to 
catch everybody if they start to go over 
the cliff... I'd just be the catcher in the 
rye and all.” Judge Dennis Edwards Jr. 
said he did not consider Chapman insane, 
noting that the crime was “careftilly 
planned and executed.” The judge did, 
however, recoitunend psychiatric ireat- 
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Prop the Burger 

The Falcon is snared mid-bite 

T he man known as Anthony Lester sat 
in his beat-up Oldsmobile at a fast- 
food restaurant in Port Angeles, Wash., 
eating a cheeseburger and perusing s> 
flight manual. He had been taking flying 
lessons and hoped to have his pilot’s li¬ 
cense within a matter of days. It was not 
to be. Two undercover federal agents had 
recognized him in the restaurant and dis¬ 
creetly called for a back-up car with two 
more agents, who arrived and confirmed 
his identity by the mole on his left cheek. 
Lester, dressed in shorts and sweatshirt 
after a 14-mile run, looked up to find three 
agents crouching with their pistols lev¬ 
eled at him. When he got out of the car, 
one of the lawmen barked an order; “Drop 
that hamburger!” Lester smirked, but his 
levity quickly vanished: “Who are you 
guys?” 

The agents were part of the team that 
had spent the previous 19 months track¬ 
ing Christopher John Boyce, 28, alias An¬ 
thony E. Lester. Convicted of selling clA 
spy satellite secrets to the Soviet Union, 
^yce was servmg a 40-year sentence 
when he escaped from federal prison in 
Lompoc, Calif., on Jan 21,1980. Accord¬ 
ing to the U.S. Marshals Service, which 
had primary responsibility for finding 
him, over 100 sightings of Boyce were re¬ 
ported during his flight. Federal agents in¬ 
terviewed 800 people in connection with 
the case and traveled to Africa, Central 
America and Europe to follow up leads. 

But the authorities did not pick up 
Boyce’s seem until a sighting in Wash¬ 
ington State m late July They soon fo¬ 
cused on the remote Olympic Peninsula. 
One reason: it is a habitat of falcons, 
Boyce's passion since childhood and the 
source of his nickname in a bestselling 
book about his spy exploits. FBI agents 
also suspected that Boyce was involved 
in a series of bank robbenes in the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest. A suspicious title switch 
on a boat license turned up the name An¬ 
thony E. Lester, of Beaver, a small town 
50 miles west of Port Angeles. The pho¬ 
tograph on Lester’s driver’s license resem¬ 
bled Boyce—and the man snapped on 
bank film during at least one holdup. The 
investigators descended on Beaver and 
learned that Lester had bought a 30-ft. 
boat for $6,500. But they moved on when 
they heard he might be living in Port An¬ 
geles (pop. 17,500). There they discovered 
that a Tony Lester was buying vitamins 
(a Boyce fetish) and marine paint in lo¬ 
cal stores. A team of 27 undercover agents 
blanketed the area and waited for Boyce 
to show his face. When he finally did. they 
found a rifle, two wigs and false sideburns 
in his car trunk, signs of life on the run 
and possibly bank robbing. Says Robert 
Christman, chief deputy U.S. marshal in 
Seattle; “He became cocky. He made a 
lot of mistakes.” 

A former altar boy and the son of an 
9 -fBls^teat, Boyce gtw up in Palos 'Vct- 


Es caped spy Chri stophe r Beyce in custod^^ 

"He became cocky. He made mistakes. " 

des. Calif., a well-heeled suburb of Los 
Angeles. He became disillusioned with 
America after Viet Nam and Watergate. 
While working as a communications clerk 
with top security clearance for TRW Inc. 
in nearby Redondo Beach, he and a friend 
decided to peddle classified information 
to the Soviet Union through its embassy 
in Mexico City The pair sold S76.000 
worth of secrets before they were caught 
in early 1977. 

F ederal authorities are still unsure if 
Boyce received foreign help while on 
the lam. They think he may have spent 
part of the time abroad, before blending 
into the rural life of Washington as a qui¬ 
et, well-mannered young man “1 have 
some ambivalent feelings about I him],” 
admits Christman “The guy is likable. 
The only problem is that he is a manip¬ 
ulator; he uses people ” Adds Kay Sul¬ 
livan, whose husband worked with Boyce 
in a short-lived commercial fishing ven¬ 
ture in La Push, on the Pacific coast: “He 
was not anti-American. He cared about 
his country.” 

Snared at last, the Falcon paces his 
cell in Everett, Wash., under 24-hour 
guard, refusing to eat His lawyer says he 
will i;ry to starve himself to death, and 
marshals are prepared to force-feed him 
if necessary. &ys Christman: ‘He didn't 
believe he was going to be captured. His 
self-image, his ego told him he wasn’t go¬ 
ing to be. Now he IS faced with the real¬ 
ity of the cell. That’s a big adjustment for 
sombone with a;^makeuplBce this on4.’’ ■ 


Texas Tale 

A shotgun approach top.r. 

M ike Martin is a piece of work. He 
was rated one of the ten worst leg¬ 
islators in the state by Texas Monthly 
magazine—in his first term. His mania 
for publicity alarmed even close associ¬ 
ates. Says Leslie Smith. Martin’s former 
public relations spokesman; “He was al¬ 
ways intent on staging something to show 
himself as the clean-cut Christian battli^ 
the forces of evil.” But Martin’s earlier 
stunts were trifling compared with what 
happened at 2 a.m. on July 31. 

Returning to his mobile home in Aus¬ 
tin, after working late in his office, the Re¬ 
publican representative was struck in the 
left arm by three buckshot pellets from a 
twelve-gauge shotgun, and his car was rid¬ 
dled with dime-sized holes. At various 
times since then, Martin, 29. has said his 
arm was raised to protect himself, to yawn 
and to check the time. Wayne House, then 
a legislative aide to Martin, took him to a 
hospital. But even then. House started to 
wonder. Had Martin staged his own 
shooting? 

As time passed, evidence mounted 
that he had. Martin, a conservative Bap¬ 
tist, had set his sights on a state senate 
seat, and the assassination try sounded 
suspiciously like a p.r. gambit. Before the 
shooting, he had composed an “emergen¬ 
cy list” of people to contact should any¬ 
thing happen to him; at the top of this list, 
above his family, was his public relations 
man. Associates also noticed tiny discrep¬ 
ancies every time Martin recounted the 
shooting 

Martin ignored a subpoena to appear 
before a grand Jury on Aug, 11, and then 
hatched a more outlandish version of 
what had happened: a black-masked 
member of “the Guardian Angels of the 
Underworld ” had carried out the ambush 
to prevent him from exposing the satanic 
cult. On Aug. 17, Martin ducked another 
grand Jury appearance—for his own safe¬ 
ty, he said. 

A few days later Martin’s cousin, 
Charles Goff, 29, swore to police that he 
not only fired the shots, but also made 
three threatening telephone calls to a 
Martin aide to bolster the satanic cult sto¬ 
ry. The next day Texas Rangers found 
Martin hiding in a stereo cabinet in his 
mother’s house and arrested him on an 
old assault charge. Free on bail, Martin 
denies everything. The grand jury will 
hear more evidence this week. If Martin 
is charged, it will probably be with a mis¬ 
demeanor. Two possibilities: reckless 
conduct and making a false statement to 
police. 

“This is a ridiculous saga,” Martin 
concedes. “1 can hardly believe it myself. 
If the court says I am gt^ty, then 1 don’t 
want them to put me in Jail. I want them 
to put me in the nuthouse.” Major Don 
Doyle of the Austin Police Department 
agrees: “Nobody wants to send the dumb 
8.o.b. to the penit entia ry.” 





Federal Pa y Ja m 

Crowding at the top 

R Max Peterson, chief of the U.S. 
Porcsi Service, earns $50.112 50 a year. 
So does Associate Chief Douglas Lets/, i 
So. in fact, do the five deputy chiefs be- i 
low Lei.s/, the eight assix'iaie deputy chiefs | 
below them, and almost half of the .15 j 
staff directors below the associate deputy | 
chiefs In all, 177 people at the Forest Ser- j 
vice are at that salary level .Says Ken¬ 
neth Rashid, a Consumer Product Safety 
Commission official' “Only a committed 
Marxist could love a system where ev¬ 
erybody makes the same amount of 
money. It simply stifles ambition and cre¬ 
ativity and hard work' 

The problems began in 1978, when 
Congress, anxious to display its inflation- 
fighting /eal. put a cap on salaries paid to 


career bureaucrats. The unforeseen result: 
6,000 senior managers now earn the same 
amount as some 30,000 subordinates who 
reached the limit by annual cost of living 
increases U niess the ceiling is lifted, with¬ 
in two years 135,000 federal employees 
will he bunched together at the lop scale. 
Says Acting Comptroller General Milton 
J Socolar. "This situation is absurd." 

I'rusiraied career executives are leav¬ 
ing federal jobs in droves for better pay 
in the private sector. The retirement rate 
among senior supervisors between 55 and 
59 alone was an astonishing 95% for the 
year ending last August, compared with 
a 15.5% rate in March 1978. C. Roy Mc¬ 
Kinnon. 51. was assistant director of the 
FBI for administration, one of the highest 
posts at the bureau, when he quit. "Hell," 
he says, “the assistant special agent in 
charge at the smallest nil field office was 
making the same as I was." Adds Robert 
L. Van Ness, 40, who resigned as direc¬ 


tor of the Ener^ Departments ofiBce 
financial incentives in June: “It cUdii’i 
make much sense to spend my most pro¬ 
ductive years depending on the whim of 
Congress for whatever modest increase 
they might provide at erratic moments.” 

The salaries of senior bureaucrats are 
tied by law to congressional paychecks, 
and lately the lawmakers have been vot¬ 
ing down their own pay hikes to avoid of¬ 
fending constituents. Federal judges have 
been able to avoid the pay cap, but only 
through a legal technicality. Claries for 
U.S. district court judges, for example, 
have risen from $54,500 to $67,100 since 
the ceiling was imposed. 

Assistant Senate Majority Leader Ted 
Stevens has scheduled hearings next 
month to examine the problems Even 
David Stockman, President Reagan's 
budget cutter, acknowledges that some¬ 
thing must be done. But the stingy 97th 
Congress may not want to listen ■ 


Americana 
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Some Like It Hot 

Thanks to John Baudouine. of Bull¬ 
head City. An/, (pop. 15.000). his town 
is now officially holler than ever before. 
Baudouine. a fireman, is no .sorcerer for 
four years he has been in charge of re¬ 
porting daily weather statistics to the Na¬ 
tional Wealhei Service for his stretch of 
western Arizona desert. Last April ,i stick¬ 
ler from the Weather fvervice told him 
to move his thermometer from the fire¬ 
house's comparatively cool, sprinklcred 
front lawn to more “natural terrain." Bau- 
douinc picked a dusty patch 100 yards 
away, and the high temperatures in Bull¬ 
head City were promptly foui or five de¬ 
grees higher On eight days last month, 
in fact, television weathermen an¬ 
nounced that the town—with temper¬ 
atures as high as IIS F- was the warm¬ 
est si'hh in the LI S 

This has made some residents of Bull¬ 
head City hot under the collar Dick 
Smith, who owns Dick and Lovella's f ive 
Grand C afe. is leading a pe¬ 
tition drive to move the 
thermometer back Says 
Smith of the new publicity 
glare “It's caused my busi¬ 
ness to fall off 20' ( to .30' '< 
But Baudouine is unapol- 
ogetic "This kind of no¬ 
toriety IS gcKxl for the com¬ 
munity," he says Cvxiler 
heads among Bullhead City 
businessmen seem to agree 
According to a membership 
survey by the Chamber 
of (.'ommeice. 90'i think 
the summer superlative is 
"good for business " 




Bumper Wars 


Tired of seeing their state overiun by 
outsiders, members of the Colorado Na¬ 
tive SiKieiy (membership requirement a 
Colorado birth certificate) look to the 
road with bumtier slickers resembling the 
state license plate but proudly embla¬ 
zoned with the word nafivf. Longtime 
residents, naturally, felt lefi out Equally 
resentful of the newcomers, they hit the 
highways with a stickei of their own. 
SLMi-NA 1 ivi The immigrants decided to 
fight back, and before very long. Colo¬ 
radans were sighting At ICN vehicles and 
others labeled umciGNtR or TRANS- 
PiANT RLSri.rss NATivr.s were seen 
roaming the interstates Some, lacking a 
native sense of humor, asked who carls'’ 
Came the inevitable answer, i carl 

Who is winning the liaiile of the 
bumpers'’ Entrepreneur Eric Glade. 26, 
for one The Utah transplant has a flour¬ 
ishing sideline marketing the stickers and 
matching T shirts. The profits are private. 


but Glade says that retailers J C Penney's 
and Joslins have placed orders totaling 
$50,000 Now he is planning bumpe’' 
crops in other “snob stale" markets Cal¬ 
ifornia. Texas. Oregon, "anywhere there 
IS a native population worried about the 
influx of outsiders " 

Love’s Labor Lost 

“If. by the lime this letter reaches you. 
I am old and gray. 1 know that our love 
will be as fresh as it is today . If this 
should never reach you, it will still be writ¬ 
ten in my heart that 1 will go to extreme 
means to prove my love to you." The in¬ 
curable romantic who wrote this letter 
aboard a ship between Hawaii and the 
West Coast on March 14. 1971, chose a 
means of delivery that was extreme in¬ 
deed. lie signed his love note "Your hus¬ 
band. Bob," addressed it to his wife in 
Seattle, put it in a Ixrttle and dropped it 
in the Pacific Ocean 

The Ixitile washed up a few months 
ago on a beach in Guam and was found 
by an American jogger He replaced the 
lOc stamp on the letter with a new one 
and posted it the regular way. but it came 
back marked “No longer at this address.” 
St) the jogger sent the love note to the Se¬ 
attle Times, which managed to track 
down Bob's beloved. Donna Reporter 
EX)!) Duncan read the note to her over 
the phone. 

Wherever you are. Bob, and old and 
gray though you may now be. you should 
know that your passionate prose of a dec¬ 
ade ago still stirred her emotions. Sort of. 
Donna laughed heartily, told Duncan, 
"Were divorced." and then slammed 
down the phone. 
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American Scene 


In Atlantic City: The View from the Porch 


I t is 11 o'clock on a sparkling summer 
morning, and over on the Board¬ 
walk they are already crowding into the 
casinos—thousands of Ali Babas in 
brightly colored polyesters, searching for 
treasure in those vast air-conditioned 
caves. Dice are rolling, cards are turning, 
and there are hands attached to most of 
the slot macbincs, which cx;casionally 
gratify with spurts of change It is the busi¬ 
est time of year in the new Atlantic City, 
which has high hopes of becoming the 
Las Vegas of the East, and the ebb and 
flow of the surf has given way to an even 
more soothing sound great sums of mon¬ 
ey changing hands. 

But on the front piirch of Lor- 
na Shuster's guesthouse, where a 
few survivors of the old Atlantic 
City gather, the only thing ex¬ 
changed IS conversation The name 
of the place is actually the Mont- 
lieliei Guesthouse- -It is at 7 South 
Montpelier Avenue—but a passer¬ 
by would never know Someone 
stole the sign a few weeks ago. and 
Shuster, whose detached, philo¬ 
sophical nature hides the fact that 
she IS sufl’ering from hspertension. 
docs not'appear in a hurry to re¬ 
place It Why should she be'' Her 
regulars, all Jewish and all from 
Philadelphia, come back year after 
year, from the beginning of July 
through 1 abor Day. and they know 
wheie she is "My people have been 
coming to Atlantic City since they 
were childien." she says, "long be- 
foie 1 was here " 

.Shuster. 48, and her husband 
Nachum 64, an Orthodox rabbi, 
came from Isiael and have owned 
the three-story house for only eight 
years But by local standards that 
makes them oldtimcrs Atlantic 
City's history is conveniently divid¬ 
ed between B C and A.C —before 
and after the casinos Since the tirst 
casino opened only three years ago. the 
Shusters are definitely B.C, and so, of 
course, are their guests. They are a van¬ 
ishing breed, living life slowly in a town 
that wants to move at top speed, watch¬ 
ing with dismay as old landmarks give 
way to new parking lots and glit/y. glass- 
and-ormolu gaming houses. 

Eve Rappaport. 71, and Geetie Strum- 
wasser. 65, w'ho are sisters, have been 
summering in Atlantic City since they 
were in diapers. Rappaport's husband 
died two years ago. but Geetie's husband 
t^. 66, whom she met on the beach near 
tjy in 1933. is with her now. Lou, who was 
born in Atlantic City, remembers walking 
Op the girders of Convention Hall, where 
the Miss America contest is held, when it 
luaS'heSne builtJn the late '7ik.. 


Esther Halperin. 77, who wears the 
kind of art deco glasses that curl at the 
sides, spent her honeymoon in Atlantic 
City in 1925, at a kosher hotel on Vir¬ 
ginia Avenue. She had two older sisters, 
and her parents refused to let her marry 
before they did, so she was forced to elope. 
"We only had 2'/; days," she recalls. “We 
were married on a 7 uesday, and 1 had to 
be back Friday night to light the candles. 
My in-laws were very religious." Her hus¬ 
band. who became a manufacturer of bur¬ 
lap bags, died two years ago. "He loved 
Atlantic City." she says sadly. Also at the 
Montpelier are Mildred Locke. 60, and 
Bill Joblin. 64. who are dating but have 



Shuster, back row and second from right, with her guests 


separate rooms Through a tragic coin¬ 
cidence. both their spouses died of leu¬ 
kemia. and since they had known each 
other before, it seemed natural that they 
become friendlier. 

In the days when most of the guests 
started coming, there were many houses 
like the Montpelier to choose from, and 
each one had its stalwarts. Joblin used to 
stay across the street, in fact, at the By 
the C There is a parking lot there now, 
and two houses beside it have also been 
turned into asphalt. Most people drive to 
Atlantic City, and parking spaces near 
the Boardwalk, where the Montpelier is, 
are at a premium A fourth house, now 
empty, will soon be lorn down too. The 
woman who owns it was oflTered $300,000 
Iflsr vear.^hiiRle.rnhiervnai hut held nut 


for $325,000 After she closed up last win¬ 
ter, someone broke in and ripped out all 
her plumbing; rather than replace it, she 
gave up and sold for $225,000, which was 
all the speculator was then willing to pay. 
"She got greedy.' Shuster explains, “and 
lost out " But not entirely: in the 'bOs and 
early '705 the house would have fetched 
only $15,000 or $16.000—if anyone could 
have been found to buy it at all. 

Memories on the porch lend to dwell 
on the glory days, when Atlantic City was 
fixed in the national consciousness as the 
middle-class playground, and the pros¬ 
pect of a stroll on the Boardwalk—better 
yet. a ride in a wicker rolling chair 
—warmed the days all winter long. 

Did you ever see a maiden 
in a little rolling chair. 
Room for two. Sue and 
you. 

Hear the salty breezes 
through her curly locks 
of hair. 

Ocean's blue, so are you. 

So began The Rolling Chair 
Song, but tixlay almost all the chairs 
are gone, and the best place to find 
them IS in a third-floor lounge at 
Caesars Boardwalk Regency, one of 
the eight casinos "Up until two 
years ago, they were lined up along 
the Boardwalk." says Halperin. 
“You'd rent one for a season, and 
you would see all your friends there. 
1 miss that But they won’t allow 
anything that will keep people out 
of the casinos." 

Who "they" are is not stated 
—perhaps it does not need to be 
—but the truth is that the casinos do 
lixik as if they would be happier in 
the deserts of Nevada. The archi¬ 
tects have all but ignored both the 
Boardwalk and the ocean in their 
designs, and one could live for days 
in most of the casinos and think that 
the only water around was that coming 
out of the bathroom faucet. Those waves 
on the other side of the beach are clearly 
irrelevant to the casino owners, and they 
seem to be wishing for someone like Ro¬ 
sie, the waiireK in the Bounty commer¬ 
cials. to come along with a giant paper 
towel and sop up the whole unsightly 
mess 

The loss of the rolling chairs is not 
the only thing the people on the porch dis¬ 
like about the new Atlantic City Lorna 
Shuster, for example, is annoyed by the 
big increase in costs. “We were told our 
taxes would go down. ” she says. "Instead 
everything has gone up about four times 
They tied to us." “The old people have 
been thrown out." adds Esther Halperin. 
"And thev exiMieredlodie here " 





Jack Oaniel Distillery Named a National Historic Placo by the United Slates Gnvernmenl 

IF YOU COULD VISIT JACK DANIEL’S 
DISTILLERY, you would discover how the 
world’s stnoothest whiskey is made. 

You could taste the pure, 
iron free water we use. 

Inspect our choice 
American grain. And 
watch us smoc')th out 
our whiskey’s flavor 
h\' filtering it thrcxigh 

Ftltefod through ten feet ofrharcotil ten solid feet of 

charcoal before it is barrelled to age. 

Of course, you don’t have to travel 
all the way to America to learn 
tills. You can discover jack Daniel’s 
rareness )ust about anywhere 
chat good 
whiskey 
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Lou Strum wasser is saddened by the ’ 
single-mindedness of the new visitors. 
“They're so intent," he says. “Everybody’s 
in a hurry to go to the casinos.” All of 
the oldtimers are frightened by crime. A 
week or so ago a woman’s purse was 
snatched a few doors away. “I used to 
walk home at 3 or 4 in the morning," 
says Locke. “I would never do that now." 

Still, no one on the porch wants the ca¬ 
sinos to go away They all realize that 
the Atlantic City they knew was doomed 
long before gambling arrived, and every¬ 
one agrees with Strumwasser’s assess¬ 
ment: “This town was dying, not slowly, 
but rapidly. There was no alternative to 
gambling." Some even chance a bit of 
their own money. Bill and Mildred, who 
are, comparatively speaking, the house 
swingers, play blackjack four times a 
week. The two sisters sometimes play the 
slots at the Golden Nugget, which is near 
by. “Always the quarter machine,” says 
Eve firmly. “Never the dollar ’ But Lor- 
na Shuster wilt not venture even those two 
bits. She once walked through two of the 
casinos—and then walked right out. “It 
was awful!” she exclaims 

While Lorna and her guests have been 
talking, life in the house has gone on as it 
always does on such a morning. Eve and 
Geetie have even taken time out for a 
quick lunch They are giving a surprise 
80th birthday party for a third sister next 
week, and plans had to be made Now 
Eve is going up to her room to bleach her 
hair for the occasion "I’m old," she ex¬ 
plains. “but 1 still have black hair ” 

O thers leave for lunch toti, while Locke 
and Joblin walk down to the beach 
in front of the I5eauville Hotel; even on a 
beautiful day like today it is almost de¬ 
serted. Other survivors of the ancien 
regime gather there, and Just as they have 
bwn every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
for the past 25 summers, Don, Fred, Man¬ 
ny and Groggy are on hand to entertain 
whoever wants to listen. Don Phillips, 
who owns a chain of beauty schools, and 
Manny Brahen, who teaches science in 
junior high school, live.in Philadelph^ 
Groggy Guervitz practices law in Was^ 
ington, and Fred Ehrlich is a dentist 
Baltimore. All but Phillips are bachelotjL 
But here they are just four happy guw 
making music on the beach. Cion an 
Groggy play electric guitars, Manny sinp 
the old standards, and Fred—well, FrSl 
blows one of the classiest trumpets tb|| 
side of Basin Street. After every song, ik 
yells out, “Howdya like that?" 

Not too long ago, a hundred or mcn^ 
people would dance around them all af¬ 
ternoon. Now there are only a dozen (ft 
so, mostly middle age or older, sitting n 
beach chairs and applauding with ge^ 
teel enthusiasm when Fred bellows 
a response. “People ask us why we kno^ 
our brains out.” says Manny. "We do* 
because it’s fun. But we do miss t^ 
crowds. They used to have such a 









People 


Our story so far; Dick, the 
oldest, has just purchased new 
SI million digs in the tony New 
Jersey suburb of Saddle River. 
He’s now trying to unload, for 
$2.9 million, the East Side 
Manhattan town house he 
bought for $750,000 just two 
years ago. Jimmy, the young¬ 
est. is usually down home in 
Plains, Ga,. watching his life 
pass before him on the video 
screen of his word processor. 
Last week the two took time 
out for trips abroad. 

Jbnmy Carter, 56, on a 11^- 
week tour of China, dined with 
Premier Zhao Ziyang, cycled 
with commuters and displayed 
Sherpa-like stamina by scam¬ 
pering up and down the steep¬ 
er sections of the Great Wall 
as Wife Rosalynn and former 
Press Secretary Jody Powell, 37, 
gasped for breath. At a tete-i- 
tele with Deng Xiaoping, 77. in 
the Great Hall of the People, 
Carter told the Chinese Senior 
Vice Chairman. “If you had 
been my running mate in the 
last election, we would have 
won again “ So much for Wal¬ 
ter What's-His-Name 

Meanwhile. Richard Nixon, 
68, spent the early part of 
his two weeks in Europe holed 
up with Friend Belie Rebozo, 
68. and Assistant Nick Ruwe at 
a Paris hotel. But there were 
side trips to Versailles and 
Rheims and a two-day stay 
in the Bordeaux wine country 
at the chateau of Friend 
Baron Elle Robert de Rothschild. 
Next. Lausanne, Switzerland, 
and then on to Vienna, Flens- 
burg. West Germany, and 
Denmark with an entourage 





Zhao, following a customary courtesy, places food on Carter's plate 


of 30 friends and aides. 

As for the middle one. 
Jerry Ford, 68, was back at Ran¬ 
cho Mirage in California, ex¬ 
cavating fairway divots and 
making final preparations for 
the Sept. 18 dedication of the 
Gerald R. Ford Museum in 
Grand Rapids He loo will 
then lake a swing abroad, stop¬ 
ping off first in London for 
the Bob Hope British Classic 
golf tournament and then mov¬ 
ing on to Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland After that? Stay 
tuned 



A languorous beauty and 
a former Gibson Girl, Evelyn 
Nesblt was dubbed “the girl in 
the red velvet swing," But she 





Mxon touring Bordeaux country 


Jagger taking a break after announcing the Stones would rock on 



swung a little too much, and 
her dalliance with Stanford 
White prompted her husband, 
Millionaire Socialite Many K. > 
Thaw, to murder the celebrated | 
architect during a musical- 
comedy performance on the , 
roof garden atop the White- 
designed old Madison Square 
Garden. For the film adap¬ 
tation of EX. Doctorow's Active 
replay. Ragtime. Director MIos 
Forman, 49, interviewed hun¬ 
dreds for the part of Nesbit, 
then settled on Ellzabotb 
McGovern, 20, after he saw her 
in Ordinary People. The young 
actress seems well outfitted for 
her new role. “There was noth¬ 
ing Evelyn Nesbit wouldn’t 
have done,” says Elizabeth, 
“ft gave me a great sense of 
freedom.” 


Rumors that the Rolling 
Stones might hang up their 
mikes hit the rock pile last 
week when Mick Jaggor, 37, an- ' 
nounced that the group's up¬ 
coming U.S. lour will not, as 
had been speculated, be their 
last. During a press conference 
at Philadelphia’s J.F.K. Stadi¬ 
um, where the 38-city tour will 
begin Sept. 25. Jagger made it 
clear that the Stones—still the 
best-known rock band in the 
world—would continue to roll 
and that Tattoo You, their just- 
released album, would not be a 
finale. “Performing is what we 
do as a living and a necessity,” 
said Mick. “We will probably 
be making albums until we en¬ 
ter some sort of future senior- 
citizens facility.” 

— Bye. Oraydon Cartm- 


On the Record 

Jorge kills Borges, 82. author, 
on why he writes: “So that 1 
wouldn’t have to spend my life 
correcting manuscripts.” i 

i 

Ueut. Colonel James Hunt, Army | 
ROTC program coordinator. | 
on recruitment; “A lot of these | 
kids don’t remember Viet Nam 
—that helps us a lot.” 

Edward Kennedy, 49. greeting 
Democrats at a fund-raising 
clambake in Hyannis Port: 
“About a year ago, we thought 
we would be holding this in the 
Rose Garden, but now wel¬ 
come to Rose’s garden.” 






Press 


Shootout in the Bi gD _ 

7Vo once drowsy Texas dailies blaze away, and both benefit 


F ew American cilies nowadays can 
boasl two thriving newspapers As a 
result, old-fashioned journalisln; compe¬ 
tition is practically a thing I'f the past 
Gone are the days when rival dailies 
would scramble to beat one another on 
every story, raid newsiooms across the 
land for talent, open new out-of-town bu¬ 
reaus like bottles of beer, and in the pro¬ 
cess keep getting livelier and better. 

Dallas is a notable exception to that 
woeful rule Theie. a Texas-style sho<n- 
out is being staged by two liKal papers' 
the deeply conservative Morninfi News 
(daily circ. 283.700). which used to be dis¬ 



missed as the Hortiiny Snooze, and the 
Times JUruld tdaily ciic 243.500). whose 
sensational coverage once earned it the 
sobriquet Ciimcs Herald Lix'ked in a 
struggle to become the best in the boom¬ 
ing .Southwest, b<ith papers are rapidly pil¬ 
ing up prizes as well as piotiis At the 
same lime they are proving, as the Times 
Herald put it m a nationwide help-want¬ 
ed campaign, that ' there's more to Dal¬ 
las than the Cowboys and Who Shot .I R " 
The roots of the com(X'tition in Dal¬ 
las (|Kip. 904.(X)0) can be traced back to 
1970. when the second-place Times Hei- 
was acquired by the Times Mirror Co , 
which counts the I os .Xngcles Times. 
Long Island s .Sew.sday and the [3en\cr 
Post among iis string of highly rated pa- 
j pers The new owners stalled pumping 
I in money and recruiting new blood from 
I top papers across the country lnl975Lx- 
^ ■ ecuiive Editor Kenneth Johnson, now 47. 
P I a tough West Virginian given to chain- 
J ' SRJ PiWni ft wd chewing o ut repo rters, was 


hired from his job as vice president at 
the Washington Post to revitalize the pa¬ 
per Uis assessment of it at that time: 
"Provincial The staff was too small and 
not aggressive enough The scope of the 
coverage was too narrow." Within three 
years Johnson hired lOO new staffers and 
eased out dozens of slower-moving vet¬ 
erans (fewer than 50 of the current edi¬ 
torial staff of 203 were there when he ar¬ 
rived). he also started a new morning 
edition to si|ihon off some News readers, 
redesigned the paper to give it a cleaner 
look, and added new sections on spurts, 
fashion and travel The Times Herald’s 
editorial budget rose 157C m five years 
Johnson switched the Saturday afternoon 
edition to the morning, and circulation 
went up 80.000 in two years, to 280,0(X) 
Last year the Morning News began to 
move Robert Dccherd. now .30, the son 
of the former chairman of the News's par¬ 
ent company, the A.H Belo Corp. be¬ 
came the paper's executive vice president 
.Says Decherd' "We were not going to roll 
over and turn the market over to the 
Tunes Herald ’ Decherd brought in As- 
six’iated Press Managing I diior Burl Os¬ 
borne. now 44, as executive editoi and 
gave him a 25'< bigger editorial budget 
Osborne, a decisive and resourceful ed¬ 
itor. gave the Monnny News a new look 
packaging national and international 
news together, and building a hustling 
business section to serve Dallas' substan¬ 
tial banking and manufacturing commu¬ 
nity Once relegated to the back page of 
the sports section, business stones now 
frequently run on the front page. Sundays 
and T uesdays bring special supplements 
of 14 pages and more. An analysis of F ord 
I Motor Co s deepening financial woes was 
I later confimied by ZJM.iv/tc.i.i (CecAandthc 
j IVull Siieet Journal Reporters specialize 
I m such aieas as energy, electronics and 
; entrepreneurship -topics of great interest 
I to Dallas residents An architecture crit- 
j ic has just signed on. 

N ch’v bureaus in Mexico City and 
Washington. D.C.. were beefed up. 
j Veteran Baltimore Sun Reporter Carl 
I Lcubsdorf, 43. was recruited to head the 
i VVashington office seven months ago. The 
! all-new D.C staff of seven reporters file 
■ a broad range of substantial stories, par- 
: ticularly on such Dallas-oriented topics 
i as energy, defense and finance The bu- 
I reau produced one of the earliest and 
j sharpest reports in the country on the 
j building right-wing backlash against 
President Reagan s nomination of Sandra 
Day O'Connor for the Supreme Court 
The Times Herald has countered with 
the announcement of seven new out¬ 



posts in Texas, one in New York City 
to cover the financial beat, and another 
in Toronto to report on Canadian en¬ 
ergy matters. When Johnson learned that 
the Morning News was about to steal his 
lop columnist, Jim FJenderson, 39, he 
countered by offeriitg Henderson an un¬ 
limited expense account and the title of 
national correspondent. He also kept a 
valued Spanish-speaking reporter by cre¬ 
ating a new Central American bureau 
for him. Newsroom wags at the Times 
Herald satirized this move by tacking 
up signs over their desks reading 
BCIRUT BURf.AU and ROME DESK. 

In fact, repiorters from both papers 
are CKcasionally sent abroad' a Morning 
.News reporter went to Japan to report 
on trade barriers, a Times Herald re¬ 
porter went to the Middle East to re¬ 
port on energy Some critics charge that 



Executive Editor Kenneth Johnson 


much of this out-of-town repcirtmg is 
aimed more at garnering publicity than 
gathering news Replies Johnson: "Texas 
is the California of 30 years ago. Ft's a 
big boom frontier." Adds Dccherd "If 
you believe excellence creates a successful 
newspaiter. you've got to be prepared to 
s|icnd what it takes." 

So far. the spending seems to have 
brought results. The Times Herald was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize last year for fea¬ 
ture photography Since last June, Morn¬ 
ing News stories have been distributed by 
the New York Times News Service. 
Meanwhile, as Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity Journalism Professor David 
McHam points out, the rivalry makes a 
stimulating spectator sport: "One of the 
fun things is seeing who does best on any 
given story." Clearly, in a competition like 
the one between the Morning News and 
Times Herald, the real winner is the 
reader: —ByJankmCtatiro.llapori»elby 

AitnaConsfabta/Dalas . , 





No other vmce could describe a Rolex 
so beautifully. 


Kiri Te Kanawa gave her 
first public singing perform¬ 
ance at the age of fifteen to a 
local ladies’ committee in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Impressed they may have 
been, but none of those ladies 
could have realised they were 
listening to a girl destined 
to become one of the finest 
opera sopranos in the world. 

Her appearance fee was 
then a munificent £2.fX). 

Today, after hearing her 
perform the role of Donna 
Elvira fi'om “Don Giovanni” 
in Paris, or The Countess 
from “Lc Nozze di Figaro” at 
Covent Garden, many critics 
have been moved to describe 
hef voice as priceless. 

New York, London, Paris, Milan - wherever 
this truly international star performs, audiences 
respond with standing ovations. And a film of Don 
Giovanni starring Kiri as Elvira directed by 
Joseph Losey is another huge success. 

“1 owe a lot to my basic technique,” she says. 
“My early training and the way in which my voice 
has developed means I can usually sing my way 


through colds and sore throats 
without any problems ... in 
fact anything short of laryn¬ 
gitis and tonsillitis combined! 
And, of course, consistency of 
performance is extremely 
important. 

“That can make or break 
your reputation.” 

Given her opinions, it is 
therefore very gratifying to 
note Kiri Te Kanawa’s choice 
ofwristwatch. 

A gold Rolex Oyster Lady- 
Datejust. “Simply marvel¬ 
lous,” she says. 

“In all the years I’ve had 
the watch it’s never gone off 
key and it’s never been ill. And 
I know how hard it is to always 
bel(X)i3ercent. 

“Everyday, wherever I am, I sjjend at least an 
hour singing part of a role just to keep my voice at 
its best. So I can really appreciate the time, skill 
and effort that goes into something so beautiful 
and so precise as this watch.” 

Kiri Te Kanawa and her Rolex Lady-Datejust. 
No other voice could have put it »jj 
quite so beautifiiUy 

ROLEX 

of (ilWl'tl 




The Rolex Lady-Datejuit ChronometeK Amiable in 18ct. gold with matching bracelet. 



Our exclusive 747 Super-B is not only one of 
the most technologically advanced aircraft in the 
world, it is also unquestionably a more comfortable 
way to fly. 

For just a little more than the normal economy 
fare, business travellers across the Pacific are now 
elevated to a private cabin above economy, where 
you’ll find just 16 wider-than-standard seats (you’re 
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The Sing a pore Airlines 
exclusive 747 S u per-B: 

a private cabin 
that elevates businessmen 
above economy. 


meal service spiced with delicious extra trimmings 
Every first-class Trans-Pacific passenger 
now enjoys the extra relaxation of a fully-reclining 
Snoozzzer with adjustable legrest, in the most 
spacious first-class cabin in the world. And on all 
our other 747 Super-B routes, we offer the luxury 
of Slumberettes — ten real beds for no extra cost 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

—.1^ -4.;— t 


and headsets are available to travellers on all our 
worldwide services. 

And of course, on all our 100 weekly 747 
flights linking UK, Europe, the Middle East, Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand and USA, the most » 
appealing feature of all; our gentle hostesses 
in their sarong kebayas. offering you a flA 
standard of inflight service even other airlines^Bjj 









A banking system is more than just 
computers and a telecommunications network 
and terminals. It's a total concept. 

A Fujitsu system solution. 



Two million people daily use Japan’s latest nationwide banking service: instant cash withdrawal anywhere in the country from 
cash dispensers which are in great part controlled by Fujitsu’s FACOM computers. 


A shopping urge can pop up any¬ 
where—whether you're eight minutes 
or eight hundred miles from home. 
But will you always have the casli? 

In Japan they have found the answer. 
With a personal cash card you can stop 
by a cash dispenser located practically 
everywhere in the country and, within 
seconds, get the cash you need—even 
after hours. 

This is only one of the space-age 
conveniences in the w'orld’s most 
sophisticated banking network system, 
which handles millions of withdrawals, 
deposits, transfers, and loan and bill 
repayments daily—all automatically 


and at virtually the speed ol light. 

Fujitsu was a major partner in the 
creation of this network for japan’s 
banking community. The bankers 
chose Fujitsu because it offered them 
more than just computers, telecom¬ 
munications equipment and terminals. 
If gave them a total concept which 
wholly integrated this technological 
know'how info one massive banking 
system linking over 7,400 branches of 
H7 different banks. In short, a F'ujitsu 
system solution. 

Fujitsu is Japan's number one com¬ 
puter maker. Fujitsu is one of the world’s 
leading manufacturers t)f telecommuni¬ 


cations systems. Fujitsu is a major pro¬ 
ducer of semiconductors and advanced 
electronic components. Fujitsu is a 
strong international presence, with 
more than 33,000 employees, opera¬ 
tions all over the world, and annual 
sales of over US$2.5 billion. But more 
than all else, Fujitsu is a company of 
tomorrow. 

We at F'ujitsu spend most of our time 
in tomorrow. It’s an exciting place, an 
untapped country of heretofore 
undreamed potential. And with the 
total system solutions we are perfecting 
today we can take you there. 


Tomorrow is an exciting country. 
We can take you there. 


FUJITSU 






Ncwswatch/Thomas GriMth 


Cohinmists in Jelly-Bean Land 

M any syndicated Washington columnists respond so predictably to events 
that they are merchandised to newspapers as liberal or conservative voic¬ 
es, as if editors needed a handy guide on how to balance their opinion pages. 

< But all columnists sometimes react in unexpectedly revealing ways. A sampler 
of how columns are tilting this summer: 

Uvlnc with Reagan. Liberal columnists, chastened by liberal defeats and aware 
of Reagan's personal popularity, at first included a ritualistic reference to the 
President as a “nice guy” before savaging his policies, as if anxious not to seem 
partisan. That's how things are in Jelly-Bean Land. Now Reagan’s congres¬ 
sional successes have brought a new note of grudging admiration. Liberal Tom 
Wicker finds Reagan "an able and resourceful political leader whose amiable un¬ 
derplaying reinforces even while it obscures his effectiveness.” Right-wing 
columnists feel much freer in muting their enthusiasm for the President. In the 
territory where Rowland Evans and Robert Novak roam—and where seldom 
is heard a discouraging word about Senator Jesse Helms and other rightists 
—the atmosphere is humid with intrigues, heavy-breathing innuendoes and in¬ 
direct quotes (“Important conservative Republicans in Congress, while keeping 
mum publicly, grumble privately that the President has lost control of his own 
Administration to moderate forces”) Reagan momentarily retrieved himself to 
Evans-Novak at Ottawa by proving “rigidly ideological as no other American 
President has been “ Criticism might be preferable to that kind of praise. 

In office. Reagan is much less dependent on the press than he used to be 
when campaigning (then, he often drew his facts from newspaper snippets, and 
found hi.s U N. Ambassador, Jeane Kirkpatrick, by admiring a magazine ar¬ 
ticle she wrote). Now Reagan seems to get 
ideas mostly when they are brought to him 
as problems. That leaves little place for in¬ 
tellectual gurus. Columnist George F. Will, 
who might have aspired to play such a role, 
nowjilays candid friend on the outside. This 
requires some gymnastic stretches—insist¬ 
ing that he still deplores Reagan's cam¬ 
paign promise to give a woman a Supreme 
Court seat while approving Reagan's »p- 
. pointmentofSandra O'Connor. 

Going after Timerman. in the Reagan 
world of rigid attitudes but genial demea¬ 
nor, public vendettas are thought to roil 
the atmosphere unnecessarily. The closest thing to vengeful behavior in the 
new Administration is the Jacobo Timerman affair. It was Timerman's el¬ 
oquent description of torture under Argentine arrest that did so much to defeat 
Ernest Lefever, the man chosen to head the Administration's human rights pol¬ 
icy. Thereafter, two of Reagan s journalistic supporters, Irving Kristol in the 
H4i// Street Journal William F. Buckley in the National Review, set out to dis¬ 
credit Timerman Challenged on his facts, Buckley said he got them from Carl 
Oershraan, counselor to U N Ambassador Kirkpatrick. Gershman ducked re¬ 
sponsibility too- “It’s up to the journalist if he wants to check it out" But was 
this hatchet job by two conservative journalists orchestrated by the Reagan peo¬ 
ple? Kristol says that he got his information from the American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee, Israeli friends and Argentine Jews, He insists that he talked to no one 
in the Administration and that he hasn’t “even been thanked by them.” Give 
the White House (but not the U.N. delegation) the benefit of the doubt. 

Avoiding the “Whatevers.” Israel is a classic place to test columnist prejudices. 
Some American journalists, like some American politicians, have long been 
guilty of a new crime discovered by the Chinese Communists. This is to be 
guilty of the “whatevers”—supporting whatever Israel does, like those Com¬ 
munist officials who supported whatever Mao recommended Though Colum¬ 
nists Anthony Lewis and Joseph Kraft are supporters of Israel, they are not 
guilty of the whatevers. Lewis has continually shown his independence in in¬ 
terviews with Palestinian leaders. Kraft, who found Menachem Begin “insuf¬ 
ferable in victory” after his election, believes, that “as a good ally, the United 
States has an obligation to save him, and his country, from his worst self.” 
Begin is making such independence fashionable, but these two columnists were. 
I, . thatv earliv, when it wasn't so easy. 


___ _ ST6WA 



Reagan scans paper in Oval Office 


Milestones 


DIEO. Valeri Kharianwv, 33, high-scoring 
forward for the Soviet Union’s national 
ice htx;key team since 1969. who was in¬ 
strumental in the team’s Olympic cham¬ 
pionships in 1972 and 1976; of uyuries 
received in a head-on car collision that 
also killed his wife Irina; near Moscow. 

DIED. Dusko Popov, 69. who as a double 
agent for British intelligence during 
World War 11 warned that the Japanese 
were planning to attack the United States 
at Pearl Harbor and helped divert Nazi 
troops from the site of the Allied invasion 
at Normandy; after a long illness; in Opio, 
France The 'V'ugoslav-born Popov passed 
false information to the Nazis under the 
code name Tricycle, and was said to be a 
mixlel for Ian Fleming’s fictional spy hero 
James Bond 

DIED. William Dean, 82, no-nonsense Army 
majoi general who survived three years in 
prisoner-of-war camps during the Korean 
War. in Berkeley. Calif Dean was sepa¬ 
rated from troops of his 24ih Infantry Di¬ 
vision in 1950 After eluding Communist 
patrols foi .10 days, he was captured but 
lesisied all efforts by the enemy to extract 
military information from him Dean won 
the Medal of Honor but said. "I’m just a 
dog-faced soldier ” 

DIED. Lowell 'Thomas, 89, prolific journalist 
and pioneering broadcast commentator; 
of a heart attack; in Pawling. N Y. Born 
in Wixidingion, Ohio, Thomas wrote for 
newspapers in Cripple Creek and Den¬ 
ver, Colo In 1924 he published his first 
and most popular book. With Lawrence 
in Arabia. A flood of more than 50 ti¬ 
tles followed Beginning in 1930, Thom¬ 
as combined the roles of globetrotter and 
radio network broadcaster with elan and 
energy lie hunted tigers in India, cov¬ 
ered virtually every battlcfront in World 
Wai II. and in 1949 met with the Dalai 
Lama in Tibet. Thomas began a new 
radio show in 1980 called The Be.^t Years. 
with features on such notable senior cit¬ 
izens as Bob Hope and Picasso. Said 
Thomas- "The best years have been all 
of my years." 

DIED. Roger Baldwin, 97. a founder of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and a 
lifelong champion of individual freedom, 
of heart disease, in Ridgewood, N.J 
The patrician but plain-living Baldwin 
worked as a probation officer, college pro¬ 
fessor, common laborer and executive sec¬ 
retary of the Civic League of St. Louis 
before joining with two New York City 
lawyers in 1920 to form the ac.t U., 
which he headed until 1950 Though Bald¬ 
win was labeled a leftist for his defense 
of radical labor unions during the 1920s 
and 1930s. the AC.L.u also came to the 
aid of Darwinian high schtwl Teacher 
John T. Scopes in the "Monkey Trial" of 
1925. won free-press rights for Jehovah's 
Witnesses in 1938 and defended neo- 
Nazis in recent years. 


Economy & Business 


Those Wall Street Blues 


Investors grow wary ofsupply-side theory and sell off stocks 


T he economy slumping, the slock 
market stumbling, interest rates 
roaring and inflation rocketing. 
Such was the dismal rhythm of the econ¬ 
omy last week during the worst week of 
economic news since Ronald Reagan took 
office. The Dow Jones index of indus¬ 
trial stocks dropped 28.35 points, includ¬ 
ing a 20-|)oint free fall on Monday, to 
its lowest level in 13 months New fig¬ 
ures out of Washington showed that in¬ 
flation in July had increased at an an¬ 
nual rate of 15.4%, And the Government's 
index of leading economic indicators, 
which attempts to predict the future 
course of business, dropped another .1% 
in July after falling 1% in June and 1.6% 
in May What has happened to all those 
miracles promised by the practitioners 
of supply-side economics? 

Until now, economic policymaking by 
the Reagan Administration has been an 
almost unending parade of triumphs. 
Next year’s budget was cut by more than 
$37 billion from the figure proposed by 
President Carter before he left office; a 
33-month. 25% tax cut passed Congress 
by a large margin, inflation dropped 
from last year’s 12 4% to an annual rate 
of 9.5% in the past six months. 


and that in the end everything will be 
all right. Just give me the arithmetic and 
the reality.’ ” 

The bit of reality that most frightens 
professional investors is the high credit 
demands of the Federal Government. 
Washington is now borrowing about $8 
billion a week in short-term financing 
alone, in order to cover the swelling $978 
bUlion national debt. Just paying for the 
interest on that debt servicing already 
consumes 15% of federal spending. Since 
last October, when the current fiscal year 
began, federal borrowing to finance the 
deficit has climbed to nearly $60 billion, 
up $1.5 billion from the previous year. 

Moreover, Wall Street was alarmed 
last week over reports that the flood of 
red ink may be growing, since that will 
increase the rate of borrowing even more. 
Though the Administration is sticking 
to Its July forecast of a fiscal 1982 def¬ 
icit of no more than $42.5 billion, pro¬ 
jections last week by the Congressional 
Budget Office put the figure at closer to 
$60 billion. The Data Resources eco¬ 
nomic forecasting firm expects a budget 
shortfall of as much as $66 billion in 
the year ahead. If those figures are cor- 


As all the good news rolled in. Ad- WORRY LINES 

ministration officials confidently The signs of economic trouble 

predicted that with the budget ,ast sDrina 

cuts and the tax reductions in ^ ® J 

place, interest rates would begin 

falling, growth would pick up and 

double-digit inflation would be a INFLATION 

thing of the past Monthly porcem 


since last spring 


jbic-digit inflation would be a INFLATION 

ng of the past Monthly porcent 

The one problem was that changomcpi , 


Wall Street never believed supply- 

side economics in the first place. — 

Although they strongly backed STOCKS 

Reagan's election last November 

and Support most of his economic monthly 

policies now. Wall Street’s mon- 

eymen are skeptical about a plan _ _ 

that will mean in the short term. INOEX 
at least, increasing the size of the oi 12 leading 
federal deficit in order to stim- 
ulate growth Last week those noe; looi m 
Wall Street financiers put their ■ 

money where their minds were. Fearing ■ 
that Reagan’s program would mean even 1 
higher interest rates, they heavily sold | 
stocks and drove down bond prices Said 1 
David Jones, chief economist for the New 
’Vork-based Government securities firm 
of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co.: “The mar¬ 
ket is saying, ‘Don’t give me a lot of sup¬ 
ply-side economic theory about what hap¬ 
pens when you cut taxes. Don’t teU .me 
[ that in theory people 


STOCKS 


reel, Washington next year vrill have to 
borrow perhaps $25 billion more than it 
had originally expected. 

That was enou^ bad news to con¬ 
vince investors that interest rates, instead 
of falling as the Administration has long 
promised, are likely to be going higher. 
Says William LeFevre, market strategist 
for the Wall Street investment banking 
firm of Purcell, Graham & Co.: “It is sim¬ 
ple. Confidence that interest rates were 
going to come down has just collapsed. 
People have given up waiting." 

Higher interest rates, of course, are 
like a plague on the economy. They not 
only feed inflation by pushing up borrow¬ 
ing costs for business, but they crimp the 
ability of consumers to buy on credit, 
which cuts down spending on everything 
from homes and cars to vacations in the 
country. The result is lower corporate 
earnings, and that in turn drives down 
the value of stocks. 

Once that prospect was clear, in¬ 
vestors sold highflying stocks and weak 
performers alike. Oil stocks were among 
the biggest losers A key reason was the 
failure two weeks ago of the 13-nation 
OPEC oil cartel to agree on a uniform 
price for petroleum exports. 

The oil producers’ troubles 
are expected to push down crude 
prices, which have already been 
sagging as the economy slows and 
consumption diminishes. One 
OPEC member, Nigeria, last week 
sliced $4 off the price of a barrel 
mr of its high-quality oil, bringing the 
cost down to $36 per bbl., and in¬ 
viting price cuts from competitors 
like Libya and Algeria. 

Lower oil prices mean lower 
profits for oil companies. Many 
companies own oil reserves in 
*«i zs non-OPEC member nations, and 
-- - -- - thus get less for their petroleum 

and refined products when car¬ 
tel prices drop on the world mar¬ 
ket. As a result, energy stocks 
themselves dropped. The price of 
a share of Getty Oil Co. slumped 
6.2%, to 68K on Monday alone. Shell 
dropped 4^ to an end-o^week low of 
41 Phillips Petroleum dropped 7%, 
to 39Ji. 

The stocks of companies involved in 
the battered housing industry, which has 
suffered from soaring mortgage costs, also 
fell sharply. The shares of Georgia Pa¬ 
cific, a leading lumber producer, dropped 
7.1%, to 227i, while Ryan Homes Inc., a 
Pittsburgh, home builder, dropp^ S.2%, 






Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Voicker In his Washington office: hanging tough with a tlght-money policy while pressures mount to ease up 


to W/t. U.S. Home Corp. slumped two 
points, to 19%. 

Meanwhile, the bond market was also 
hit hard Bonds have been slumping in 
value since last summer because of the ex¬ 
pectation of ever higher interest rates, and 
last week they took another big dive. IBM 
triple-A bonds maturing in the year 2004 
slumped .3.7%. to 68^^. thereby cuirently 
yielding 14.29! to any investor interested 
in buying them Bonds of Mountain States 
Telephone, a Bell System subsidiary, 
dropped 3,1%. pushing the yield on long¬ 
term securities maturing in the year 2021 
to 16.7% 

Government bonds, bills and notes 
fared no better than private issues. To 
attract buyers at its regular Monday auc¬ 
tion of six-month bills, the Treasury had 
to boost the interest rate on the bills to 
a record 15 854%. Six months ago, it 
had to offer only 13.611% to sell the six- 
month bills 

Administration officials are now try¬ 
ing lamely to find explanations for the 
Wall Street debacle Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Beryl Spnnkel and others 
argue that interest rates will begin to fall 
as soon as the Federal Reserve, which 
controls the nation's money supply, con¬ 
vinces the public that it intends to stand 
firm with a tight-money policy and 
squeeze inflation out of the economy Says 
a key Reagan policymaker as he points 
to the infamous light at the end of the tun¬ 
nel: “If the Federal Reserve can stick with 
it for six months, then its credibility will 
be re-established and down will come in¬ 
terest rates." 

I n fact, no one knows how long that pro¬ 
cess might take. Federal Reserve 
Chairman Paul Voicker has lately been 
sending out strong and convincing signals 
that the central bank intends to stand 
firm, but demands that the Federal Re¬ 
serve ease up are already mounting. Con¬ 
servative Economist Michael Evans of 
Evans Economics Inc. last week urged the 


ey Said he: "The President should .say to 
Mr. Voicker, ‘Look, we've made good 
progress with this policy, but now it is 
threatening to throw the economy into a 
serious recession, and it is time to loosen 
things up.' “ The President himself last 
week took an indirect swipe at the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve, when he told a California 
political fund raiser that high interest 
rates were “hurting us in what we are try¬ 
ing to do " 

But, for now at least, the Federal 
Reserve shows no signs of easing off its 
high-interest policy Instead, there is 
wide suspicion among bankers that last 
week's inflation figure will make the Re¬ 


serve more determined than ever to bat¬ 
tle down high prices by keeping money 
light 

If so, investors could be headed into 
some turbulent times. Says Lanston's 
economist Jones- “It may turn out that in 
the long run inflation will come down, 
and maybe some day interest rales wiU 
fall too But the question now is. how 
much longer can the markets last?" Wall 
Street’s stumble last week gave a sober¬ 
ing indication of what lies ahead if in¬ 
terest rates slay at the current levels or 
go even higher —By OnistopharByron, 

Roportod by Barbara B. Dolan and 
5u0 Ralfety/New York 


A Faulty Gauge for Inflation 

J uly’s stunning tS.4% annual rise in the consumer price index dmmatmed 
anew a serious flaw in the way the Government measures inflation. The 1^- 
reau of Labor Statistics calculates the consumer price index on the basis of the 
price of a variety of goods and services that an averse &mfly buys during a 
month. Housing costs account for 25.8% of the CPI, since that is how much oi 
its budget a typical family spends on shelter. A sharp jump in mortgage rates, 
such as has occurred in the past few months, can thus have an important effect 
on the level of the CPi. 

But less than 10% of American families buy houses or t^e out new home 
loans in a year. The rest of the population arc not directly affected by the high¬ 
er bousing costs, and the CPl overestimates the effect of inflation on them. 

Small changes in the CPt are important. More than 9 million American work¬ 
ers receive cost of livu^ wage increases linked to rises in the CPI, and the benefits 
paid to 36 million Social Security recipients are tied to the index. A one-pcont in¬ 
crease in the CPl means nearly S3 billion in additional Government spending. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is working on several ways to solve the prob¬ 
lem. The most widtiy discussed proposal is a new index, dubbed c^l-u-Xl, that 
calculates hypothetical increases in the rent on a home, rather than the pur¬ 
chase price, during a month. If that index had been used in My, the annua] 
rise in consumer prices would have been 10%, instead of 15.4%. 

President Reagan's economic advisers admit that the Government should 
change the CPt, but they hesitate to do it now. They argue that whenever mort- 
\ gage rates finally drop, the CPi will fall rapidly and automatically cut back Gov- 
., enunerit 8pending;Says a top Tieauiry official; “We want to jump off the CPI at 
the bottom, not at the top.” In the meantime, the consumer price index will con- 
' to belike a ffwnhometer tiud does not give tbetight temperature. 
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Not es from the Undergroun d 

Millions of illegal workers will not he celebrating luibor Day 


The dressmakers' workroom is a small 
L-shaped area on the fourth floor of a di¬ 
lapidated huildinp in downtown luis Mpe- 
les. Tattered sheets drape the dirt-streaked 
windows. Seven seamstresses, apes 18 to 45 
and all from Latin America, sit in a tipht 
row. huddled over their hitinmtnp ma¬ 
chines, monitored hy a stocky Hispanic 
woman with a shock of hnpht otange-red 
hair. On a nearby desk rests a broken time 
clock. The workers were not paid last week. 
they may not be paid this week. The boss 
will pay them when .she has the money 
MaAana. Perhaps tomorrow. 

F or mosl Amcileans, Labor Day is a 
lime lo relax and reflect utwn the 
hard-won rights gained by workers in dec¬ 


making machines going around the clock 
The din IS deafening, and the heal from 
the ovens almost unbearable. Says one 
employee, a 25-ycar-old mother of two- 
“It s like hell ” 

Federal officials estimate that up to 6 
million illegal aliens now reside m the 
U.S Last year alone as many as 1.5 mil¬ 
lion unauthorized immigrants eluded 
American border patrols. This swelling 
reservoir of willing workers makes it easy 
for unscrupulous businessmen to flout 
U.S labor laws. A Labor Department sur¬ 
vey completed last year found that of 
U.S. businesses paid less than the min¬ 
imum wage, and 21''/;- failed to give time 
and a half for overtime hours 

The exploitation of alien labor has 


state investigators have inspected 2,835 
Los Angeles restaurants and found that 
65'>< of them were breaking wage laws. 

A Labor Department survey of 305 
Chicago-area restaurants revealed that 
91^r were underpaying their workers. 
Two restaurants in Miami Beach, New¬ 
port Pub and Roney Pub. were ordered 
by a federal judge this summer lo pay 
$250,000 in back wages lo more than 900 
past and present employees. A part- 
owner of both restaurants is Walter Kap¬ 
lan. the vice mayor of Miami Beach. 

AGRIBUSINESS. From the cucumber 
patches of Maryland through the orange 
groves of Florida to the tomato fields of 
California, thousands of farm workers live 
in squalid shacks with communal latrines 
and no running water. Fruit and vege¬ 
table growers assert that they pay the min¬ 
imum wage, but the money is often fun- 
nelcd through labor contractors who 
actually hire the workers In many cases. 



Haitians, Mexicans and American biacks begin another day of picking peppers on a farm near immokaiee, Fla. 

In steamy sweatshops, .scorched fields and ci aniped k itchens. they toil under conditions that .seem out of the pages of Charles Dickens. 


ades past: the 40-hour week, paid vaca¬ 
tions and sick leave, to name a few- But 
while millions pause next Monday to en¬ 
joy backyard barbecues or walks on the 
beach, a silent, almost invisible labor force 
will toil on without a break In steamy 
sweatshops, scorched fields and cramped 
kitchens across the U.S,, these under¬ 
ground workers will labtir long hours for 
low pay under conditions that seem out 
of the pages of Charles Dickens 

The force that drives the underground 
workplace is the free flow of illegal im¬ 
migrants across U S borders. Sometimes 
illiterate, always frightened, the aliens 
form a vast pixtl of easily exploitable la- 
bttr Century-old Manhattan lofts that are 
dangerous firetraps once again house gar¬ 
ment industry sweatshops where Chinese. 
Koreans and Cubans make as little as $60 
a week for 70 hours of work—less than a 
third of the U.S minimum wage of $.7.35 
an hour Polish refugees have lieen found 
cleaning out oil-storage tanks in New Jer¬ 
sey for $2 an hour or less. At a small fac¬ 
tory in Chicago, shifts of Mexicans work- 
intr lvuAlv(>>hniir dxviLjuii^aJiua.rnnifln. 


also led to the mistreatment of American 
workers Says Ciaig Berrington. a LaNir 
Department official who oversees inves¬ 
tigations of wage law violations "We can¬ 
not identify any particular job where there 
IS only abuse of illegal aliens. We see them 
working side by side, illegal immigrants 
and U S citizens “ 

Labor union leaders and many politi¬ 
cians charge that the uninvited foreigners 
I have taken jobs away from Americans 
I and flattened wages at the lower end of the 
) economic ladder Says Harold Washing- 
j ton, a black Congressman from Chicago 
I "The mere presence of a large number of 
j illegal aliens is depressing wages general- 
! ly. and forcing unskilled blacks lo take 
j dirtier, lower-paying jobs.” In mosl indus- 
I tries that employ large numbers of menial 
workers, labor law violattons can be 
found Some of the worst offenders- 

RESTAURANTS. Despite the often daunt¬ 
ing price of dining out, restaurant bus- 
boys and dishwashers are among the most 
underpaid and overworked American la- 

)y\i»>EC. In.thA TiatiJ.hnv> vnarx Calif/irnia 


these so-called crew chiefs, who are usu¬ 
ally immigrants themselves, deduct exor¬ 
bitant amounts from workei salaries for 
fixKl. rent and transixiriation 

A notorious employer of illegal farm 
laborers is Ukegawa Brothers Inc., a large 
tomato grower in northern San Diego 
County Says Chris Hartmire, an assistant 
to the president of the United Farm 
Workers of America "The Ukegawa 
workers are living on the ground, under 
trees, under shrubs, in makeshift huts. 
They're in a semi-slave situation." The 
workers bathe in irrigation canals and of¬ 
ten drink contaminated water 

GARMENT INDUSTRY. Throughout New 
York City, the center of American gar¬ 
ment manufacturing, the kind of horrid 
sweatshop common in the early 1900s is 
flourishing anew. In Chinatown lofts, 
Queens garages and South Bronx store¬ 
fronts, workers toil from dawn until well 
past dark sewing pants, shirts and blous¬ 
es for as little as 8c apiece. The rooms 
are often dimly lit and poorly ventilated. 

In «nan\> /-acM h<im> mll« of olorti .Moriz 



fire exits. The workers range from the 
young to the very old. In a raid on Chi¬ 
natown sweatshops last spring, federal in¬ 
vestigators found one 90-year-oid woman, 
who was working for $1 an hour, and an 
eleven-year-old child. 

The sweatshop operators are usually 
immigrants who have graduated from la¬ 
bor to management. They take work or¬ 
ders from dozens of Manhattan manu¬ 
facturers. The companies deny any 
knowledge that their garments arc sewn 
in sweatshops, but the prices they pay—as 
little as $2.10 for a dress—make it ob¬ 
vious that the clothes were not made 
under legal labor conditions 

The garment industry and its sweat¬ 
shops have spread over the years beyond 
New York. In Los Angeles, inspectors 
have uncovered more than 2.000 illegal 
workplaces using Hispanic labor. So 
many garment shops have popped up in 
Miami that one industry executive calls 
it “the Chinatown of the South " 

T hough government officials have raid¬ 
ed hundreds of sweatshops in recent 
months, they admit that they are losing 
the battle. Businessmen simply move from 
one UKation to another Says California 
Labor Investigator Joe Raze “We may 
go into the same loft building live or six 
times in a month and find new occupants 
evety time." Illegal aliens rarely report 
their bosses for fear of being arrested and 
deported tven if the sweatshop operator 
IS caught, the penally he receives—usu¬ 
ally jusj an order to pay the hack wages 
owed his workers—does not stop him 
from setting up a new operation 

California has taken the lead among 
states in fighting the labor abuse in the 
garment industry An antiswcai.shop law 
that went into effect last month requires 
all locations where clothing is made to 
be registered If a manufacturer is found 
to be contracting out work to an unreg¬ 
istered shop, the gixxls can be confiscat¬ 
ed Labor experts believe that this kind 
of legislation, and even harsher penalties, 
should exist in all slates 

The Reagan Administration has be¬ 
gun to confront the problem of poor labor 
conditions The President plans to ask 
Congress to grant temporary legal status 
to all aliens who entered the U.S. before 
1980 and give them the chance to become 
permanent residents after ten years if they 
learn English and fulfill other require¬ 
ments. The Administration argues that 
legal foreign workers would not be as re¬ 
luctant to report labor abuses. 

Reagan also proposes new federal 
fines for employers who knowingly hire 
illegal aliens up to $1,000 for each un¬ 
documented worker. Says Labor Secre¬ 
tary Raymond Donovan “It is our ap¬ 
athy, our lack of concern that has allowed 
such an evil and unconscionable system 
to exist.” Donovan faces a tough job in 
breaking through that apathy and crack¬ 
ing down on America’s underground 
labormarket. —^yCharhsAhxanthr.K*- 
ported by Jay Branagan/Oikago and 
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Sony*s New Electronic Wizardry 

From Japan comes the first camera that does not use film 


1 

J apan's Sony Corp. has stunned the 
world with an array of products rang¬ 
ing from the first pocket-size FM radio 
and the first portable videotapie recorder 
to tummy TVs and the Walkman tape 
player. Last week Sony Chairman Akio 
Morita, 60, showed off his latest marvel: 
the Mavica, a still camera that looks and 
feels like a conventional 35-mm camera 
but takes color pictures without film Mor- 
ila grandly called the camera the greatest 
innovation in photography since Louis 
Daguerre invented the silvered copper 
plate print in 1839. 



The Mavica and a Mavipak picture cartridge 

iMlext for the home entertainment center. 


The Mavica, which will not be avail¬ 
able to U S consumers for at least 18 
months, records the image that comes 
through the camera’s lens on a whirling 
magnetic disc about !4 in thick and 2 in 
wide. The disc, which can be simply load¬ 
ed in the camera like a film cartridge, 
has enough space on it for about 50 snap¬ 
shots The camera can shiwt single fiames 
or. when set for continuous action, re¬ 
cord up to ten frames per second .M’lcr a 
picture IS taken, the user places the disc 
in a small device that attaches to any tele¬ 
vision set and views the pictuic on the 
TV screen. 

Sony has not yet totally mastered 
the new technology, Pictures taken at a 
demonstration in Tokyo last week were 
somewhat fuzzy because they could be 
projected on the TV screen at a rate of 
only 350 horizontal lines. A conventional 
Iclek'ision picture has about 525 lines. 
Sony predicts that the picture quality 
will equal that of regular television be¬ 
fore the camera is marketed. The com¬ 
pany is also working on a prtKess that 
would produce pictures with 1,500 lines, 
which would make the image about as 
sharp as 35-mm photographs. 


American firms experimenting with 
similar cameras tried last week to down¬ 
play Sony’s breakthrough ‘T can’t under¬ 
stand all the fuss, ” said William Webster, 
vice president of RCA Laboratories in 
Princeton, N.J.. which has developed a 
videotape camera that operates on the 
same principle “Why would anyone want 
a still camera that takes pictures only as 
sharp as those on your TV? It’s an idea 
we’ve discussed for years and clearly de¬ 
cided that there’s no market for the prod¬ 
uct " Said Eastman Kodak Vice President 
John Robertson- "We expect traditional 
still photography to grow and continue 
to be the predominant form of amateur 
picture taking into the next decade.” 
Polaroid says it has no plans at present 
to follow Sony down the route to elec¬ 
tronic pictures 

Industry experts were puzzled by 
Sony's early announcement of the new 
camera. The company is normally a qui¬ 
et. conservati\e firm that only unveils a 
product once it has been perfected. There 
was speculation that Sony was trying to 
ward off competition from companies like 
Canon and Hitachi, which may be about 
to announce another version of the elec¬ 
tronic camera 

S ony does not expect the Mavica to re¬ 
place the conventional camera any 
time soon. One barrier will certainly be 
Its price. The camera is expected to sell 
for about $650, and the disc player will 
be another $220. A printer that can pro¬ 
duce permanent pictures will cost as 
much as the player But the discs, which 
can be used over and over, will cost only 
about $2 65 

The new system is expected to ap¬ 
peal to professional photographers. News¬ 
papers and magazines may be prime cli¬ 
ents because the delivery speed and 
quality of electronic pictures is likely to 
be belter than that of chemically devel¬ 
oped photos transmitted by wire. Sony al¬ 
ready has a method for sending its elec¬ 
tronic images over telephone lines. Said 
F.W Lyon, vice president for Newspic- 
lures of United Press International: "If 
the quality comes close to conventional 
cameras, this will have far-reaching im¬ 
plications for our business." 

Eventually, though, the Mavica or a 
similar electronic camera is likely to find 
an important consumer market. Many 
home moviemakers are already scrapping 
their old Supcr-8 cameras in favor of am¬ 
ateur video cameras and recorders. The 
TV cameras work as simply as movie 
cameras but produce pictures with sound 
that can be seen instantly on a home tele¬ 
vision set with a videotape recorder Sony 
predicts that the Mavica will soon take 
its place in the evolving home entertain¬ 
ment center alongside video computer 
games and video-disc players showing 
Hollywood movies, ■ 
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Moneyman John McCoy: “The best bank does not have to be tn San Francisco or New York” 


H«l, Columbus 

Charting the financial future 

A s soon as John G. McCoy took over 
from his father in 1958 as head of 
the City National Bank and Trust Co, in 
Columbus, he asked the board of direc¬ 
tors to spend 3% of each year's profit on 
research and development. The directors 
responded: “This is a bank. Why do you 
need research ’' E.xplained McCoy: ‘1 
don't know. That's what 1 want to 
find out." 

What McCoy, now 68, discovered has 
made his bank perhaps the most ad¬ 
vanced financial institution in the U S. 
The company, which has a 30-acre data 
processing center outside Columbus, has 
earned a king-si/.e reputation as an in¬ 
novator in financial services and electron¬ 
ic banking. And, even though it is only 
the 77th largest in the U S., McCoy's bank 
during the past seven years has ranked 
among the top four in return on assets 
Symbolic of the changes. McCoy renamed 
the parent bank holding company Banc 
One (Ohio law does not permit the word 
bank in the title of a holding company) 
The 25 affiliates in the state are named 
Bank One. Says he "1 don’t think the 
best bank in the country has to be in San 
Francisco or New York City." 

Banc One. for example, was one of 
the first financial institutions to sec the po¬ 
tential in bank credit cards In 1966 
McC?oy persuaded giant Bank of Amer¬ 
ica to extend its California-based Bank- 
Americard to nationwide use and to let 
Banc One handle the mountain of paper¬ 
work. At first Bank of America dismissed 
the notion that an unknown outfit from 
Ohio’s com belt could act as a clearing 
house fbr a national credit card system. 
But persisted and eventually got 

(katUdb. BankAmericar<i>,^yolved into 


Visa, and Banc One today is the third larg¬ 
est credit card processor in the U S It 
serves 160 financial institutions in 28 
states, performing more than 100 million 
transactions annually for 2 million 
cardholders 

In 1970, Banc One became the first 
American financial institution to install 
cash-dispensing automatic tellers. At the 
time, many bankers believed that custom¬ 
ers would never give up human tellers for 
inanimate machines. But today, bankers 
big and small are rushing to install au¬ 
tomatic tellers in their branches, 

McCoy's biggest success to date has 
been providing banking services for Mer¬ 
rill Lynch's Cash Management Account, 
which allows customers to write checks 
or use a Visa card against a money mar¬ 
ket account. Begun in 1977, the CMA has 
escalated into a $25 billion business with 
nearly 400,000 accounts. Other brokerage 
houses, including Dean Witter Reynolds, 
AG Edwards and Charles Schwab, are 
now preparing to offer clones of the CMA. 
and they have asked Banc One to act as 
their banker. 

Nonetheless, some of Banc One’s in¬ 
novations have flopped. Neither consum¬ 
ers nor merchants liked the point-of- 
sale terminals that the bank installed in 
35 Columbus area stores in 1976, These 
allowed customers in stores to guarantee 
checks, charge purchases and obtain 
cash directly from their bank accounts. 
The experiment has so far cost the bank 
$500,000 

McCoy's latest venture into the finan¬ 
cial future is the bank-at-home business 
Banc One has successfully test-marketed 
a service known as Channel 2000 that 
allows customers to pay bills through a 
small computer terminal hooked up to 
their television sets And now bankers 
from as far away as Sweden and Japan 
are making the pilgrimage to Columbie, 
toseethenewsystematBancOne. ■ 


Mid-Air T ransfer 

Changing pilots at Pan Am 

N ever before had Pan American World 
Airways tapped the head of another 
airline to be its b^. But this week C. Ed¬ 
ward Acker, 52. chairman of Miami- 
based Air Florida, will take over as Pan 
Am chairman. He succeeds William T. 
Seawell, 63. who in July announced his 
early retirement. 

At Pan Am, Acker faces probably 
the toughest task in U.S. commercial 
aviation Buffeted by new competition 
brought about by airline deregulation, 
skyrocketing labor and fuel costs and 
overextended air routes. Pan Am lost 
$217.6 million in the first half of the 
year. Two weeks ago company directors 
approved the sale of Pan Am's chain of 
97 Intercontinental Hotels to Grand Met¬ 
ropolitan Ltd., a British conglomerate, 
for $500 million in cash. 

Tall (6 ft. 4 in.) and a basketball play¬ 
er during his college years in Texas, Acker 
started in the tire and battery business, 
served as a vice president of Lionel D. 
Edie & Co investment advisers, and then 
switched to the airline industry in the 
1960s. He became president of Braniff in 
1970, and in 1977 was named chairman 
of Air Florida. By slashing fares and ex¬ 
panding service, he increased Air Flor¬ 
ida revenues from $7 8 million in 1977 to 
$161.2 million last year. The formerly 
small intrastate line now flies to 43 cities, 
including London and Amsterdam 

Can Acker succeed in what many ex¬ 
perts regard as a mission-impossible job? 
Says he lighlheartedly. "I was thinking 
about finding a more challenging job, and 
I asked about being the captain of the Ti¬ 
tanic. But they said 1 was years too late. 
So 1 decided to take the job of Pan Am 
chairman " Wall Street seemingly gave its 
approval to the new chairman last week. 
Pan Am’s stock rose and Air Florida's 
shares dipped in price upon news of the 
appointment. ■ 









Bold Experiment 

China's visiting capitalists 

F or China-bound travelers in decades 
past, the first glimpse of the People’s 
Republic was often the sleepy border town 
of Shumchun, a short walk across a bridge 
from the British colony-of Hong Kong. 
Visitors sensed immediately that they 
were in another country, a world apart 
from the bustle of capitalist Hong Kong. 
Men and women in baggy pants moved 
at quarter-speed in a changeless setting 
of rural stupor. 

No longer. Shenr.hen (the new spell¬ 
ing under the Pinyin system) is now a 
vast budding site. Construction crews stir 
dust as they dig sewers, build roads and 
prepare foundations for factories and 
apartment buildings. Lxical women wear¬ 
ing skintight jeans made in Hong Kong 
sell U.S. and British cigarettes and cans 
of Coca-Cola from roadside stalls. Hack- 


ies hustle bewildered visitors, demanding 
as much as $65 an hour for riding in their 
dilapidated Japanese-made taxis 

Shenzhen is the heart of a thriving 
new 127-sq-mi. Special Economic Zone 
where Western capitalists can do busi¬ 
ness In addition to Shenzhen, there are 
two other free-enterprise zones on the 
southeastern coast, Shantou ana Huli Of 
all the economic reforms started by Chi¬ 
na in the post-Mao period, none flirts 
more intimately with Western-style cap¬ 
italism than the SEZs. 

Three years ago, Chinese officials in¬ 
vited Hong Kong makers of appliances, 
toys, shoes and garments to set up plants 
in Shenzhen. Western businessmen were 
told that they could export their products 
and share in any profits. Many Hong 
Kong companies quickly took up the offer, 
since rents were often 95% cheaper than 
in the crowded crown colony and wages 
75% less than they were paying. 

The pioneer investors, however, ran 
into serious problems. Workmanship was 
often shoddy. Employees were sometimes 
unfamiliar with wrenches and other basic 
tools. Chinese government officials de- 
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as'naming supervisors, who often turned 
out to.be more adept at political maneu¬ 
vering than running a factory. Tele¬ 
phones, roads and other elements of eco¬ 
nomic infrastructure were limited. 

Some of the investments in Shenzhen 
turned out to be near disasters, and sev¬ 
eral Hong Kong investors left in frustra¬ 
tion. The Ford and Mitsubishi distributor 
in Hong Kong and the Chinese set up a 
joint venture to assemble trucks and bus¬ 
es in Shenzhen. But the plant has become 
a heavy money loser, operating at only a 
fraction of potential output because of 
haphazard management and the lack of 
skilled workers. 

Peking officials, though, are deter¬ 
mined to make successes out of the SEZs, 
and they have accepted some needed re¬ 
forms. Government bureaucrats are yield¬ 
ing more and more management control 
to the visiting capitalists, who can now 
name their own local bosses in some in¬ 
stances. Soon foreign managers will have 
the leeway to hire and fire workers. Out¬ 


put was dismal at the Electrical & Elec¬ 
tronics Ltd appliance plant until Owner 
Y.K. Chen insisted on bringing in his own 
supervusors to direct the operation. The 
factory is now run by Yip Shao-Chen, 24. 
a woman from the ranks of the assembly 
line. 

The Chinese are also working to solve 
some of the infrastructure problems. Peng 
Pang, deputy director of Shenzhen’s Ex¬ 
ternal Economy and Technology Office, 
points proudly to the city's construction 
bustle as proof that there will soon be 
adequate telephone and road service Says 
a British engineer in Hong Kong. "Shen¬ 
zhen may look chaotic now, but all this 
digging means that by next year all the 
basic utilities will be installed ” 

Once wary businessmen are quickly 
pouring money into a bewildering array 
of enterprises. These include textile¬ 
dyeing plants, large-scale pig- and poul¬ 
try-raising operations, hotels, shipbuild¬ 
ing yards and even a Pepsi-Cola bot¬ 
tling plant. The LMK Group, a Hong 
Kong textile and garment maker, has 
invested $14 million in a large dyeing 
factory in Shenzhen that will employ 
.liSA .ukwVms. .. Manjurimt-riuBeeinr ..Eddie.. 


Lo predicts that LMK will have an out¬ 
put of 6 million yards a month by mid- 
October, and he already foresees expand¬ 
ing the operation to include spinning, 
weaving and garment making. 

Foreign investment in Shenzhen, and 
its separately administered industrial area 
of Shekou, now totals more than $550 mil¬ 
lion There are already 430 projects in op¬ 
eration. and another 330 are under con¬ 
struction or development While the SEZs 
are only islands of capitalism in a sea of 
Communism, the business techniques be¬ 
ing practiced there could well have an im¬ 
pact on the whole Chinese economy. ■ 

Casi no Row _ 

Coffee, tea or gambling chips \ 

S ingapore Airlines has long been 
known for its elegant, poised 
stewardesses, whose teeth and manners 
are polished by company-paid dentists 
and the airline's own training school. Last 
week S. A. became known for something a 
little less gracious high-altitude gam¬ 
bling. An S.A. 747 jumbo jet took off from 
Singapore, bound for San Francisco, with 
one row of tourist-class seats filled not 
with paying passengers but with six slot 
machines 

For 50c. passengers could buy alu¬ 
minum chips to use in the one-armed 
bandits. The machines were set by S.A, 
to pay out 90'’f of the take in winnings, 
which is above the 50%^ at some gam¬ 
bling casinos but about the same as pay¬ 
outs at Nevada hotels After takeoff. 148 
of the 330 passengers aboard requested 
time at the slots and attempted to line 
up the familiar combinations of bars and 
cherries. The jackpot payoff of $100 was 
signaled by three pictures of S.A.’s logo, 
a stylized bird Said Toronto Psychiatrist 
Jon Ennis, a passenger on the flight: "Lit¬ 
tle old ladies trying to get to the lava¬ 
tories had to push through the crowd 
around the casino.” Alas, no one was 
able to try his luck at the machines for 
long, and not just because of the 15- 
min time limit for each player. The 
slots made mainly of plastic to get their 
weight down to 36 lbs . w 150 for the stan¬ 
dard slot, broke down eight hours into 
the 23-hr. flight. S.A. reluctantly had to 
close down casino row 

If the two-month-long trial of the 
slot machines proves successful on the 
Singapore-San Francisco run, S.A. will 
install them on the re¬ 
mainder of the airline’s 
fleet of 16 jumbo jets. 

Airline officials profess 
that they are not en¬ 
dorsing gambling, only 
providing their cus¬ 
tomers with a different 
form of in-flight en¬ 
tertainment. It is also 
one that could help 
make up for revenues 
lost to seat-occupying 
..nassenflEia..-.^ _BLJSliitmacfcfciM jIoH 1 



Workers constructing a new factoty for a Hong Kong textile company In Shenzhen 

Once wary firms are now pouring money into a bewildering array of enterprises 
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Oyez! Pon*t To uch That Di^l 

The People's Court brings real-life cases to the TV screen 


T he courlnxim door swings open to the 
beat of music that sounds like a cross 
between the themes from ttollywoiHl 
Square.s&nd Mission: Impossible In stride 
Plaintiffs Katharina and Max Binder, the 
angry owners of Binder's Scissor Stylmg. 
Next come the defendants. Ray Cason 
and his daughter Michelle. 12. At issue- 
$43 that Cason refused to pay the Binders 
for a permanent that Michelle got in their 
salon one afternoon. Cason claimed that 
the permanent failed to hold up through 


the show must waive their right to proceed 
in a real courtroom. 

The most that a small-claims plaintiff 
may seek in California is $750 The pro¬ 
ducers provide an $800 pot for each case. 
If the plaintiff wins, his money comes out 
of that fund, the balance is split by the two 
Sides If he loses, each parly walks off with 
$400 for a ten-minute performance. The 
monetary incentive is one reason that 60% 
of the litigants approached by the produc¬ 
ers agree to appear on the show, it is also 



Ray Cason and Katharina Binder hunt for curls as Michelle Cason's hair takesji dip _ 

Steering clear of game-show razzmatazz, a reasonably authentic legal confrontation 


Michelle's birthday parly that evening. 

The case is a typical small-claims dis¬ 
pute, just one of thousands that flood into 
Lc« Angeles courts every month But in¬ 
stead of lighting it out in a real courtroom, 
the litigants agreed to square off in a TV 
studio for a new show culled Fhe People 's 
Court. The half-hour daily program will 
debut during the next two weeks m New 
York. Los Angeles. Chicago and 36 other 
cities. Created by Veteran Producers 
Ralph Ldwards C/Vi/.t Is 'tour Life) and 
Stu Billett. the show presents two cases an 
episode. Ixiih drawn from small-claims 
courts in the Los Angeles area 

Covered by cameras hidden lichind 
screens, the litigants take their places at 
lecterns* and argue their cases liefore Jo¬ 
seph Wapner. 61. a silver-haired retired 
judge whose 20-yeai career on the liench 
began with a stmt in Los Angeles small- 
claims court. Wapner deliberates during a 
commercial break, then renders his judg¬ 
ment. which IS final, since the panics on 

*Somt sinall-daimk enuru all»w parlies to brina 
lawyers Those in California do not. and none repre¬ 
sent clients un.lhc show. 


the source of some criticism a parly who 
created a dispute through wrongful con¬ 
duct can end up benefiting from it Such a 
profit, however, may be more than offset 
by the adverse publicity, so some business¬ 
men resist the temptation to argue then 
cases on national television 

Wapner. son of a practicing lawyer 
who used to appear on TVs Divorce 
Court, clinched his job in an audition by 
ctx'lly refereeing a dispute that neatly 
came to blows, thus beating out eight oth¬ 
er candidates. In the cases taped for up¬ 
coming shows, fisticuffs is almost the only 
thing he has not had to contend with 
Sam vs Sam grew out of an unfortunate 
fight to the finish between a Chihuahua 
and a Great Dane, both named Sam Lit¬ 
tle Sam's owner wanted $700 compensa¬ 
tion; he got It. 

Sometimes litigants tend to ramble or 
drag in irrelevancies, like the mover who. 
although being sued for damaging some 
furniture, tried to discredit his opponent 
by reporting that she once accused him of 
stealing her underwear. Occasionally, 
howeyger, somebody shows a gift for point¬ 


ed lawyerly sarcasm. One defendant had 
smashed part of his neighbor's blaring 
rooftop alarm to silence it while the neigh¬ 
bor was away. The neighbor, seeking re¬ 
imbursement. brought along the alarm 
and a pillow in a red satin case to show 
that the sound could have been stifled 
without damaging the system. “Your 
Honor,” said the defendant, "I didn't have 
a red satin pillow ' Wapner ruled in his 
favor 

Many of the show's liveliest moments 
involve demonstrations. A restaurant 
owner paid a four-piece band called the 
Lantastix only half its $320 fee because, he 
said, many of his customers walked out 
when the group began playing punk num¬ 
bers instead of the agreed-upon country 
and western. The musicians brought a gui¬ 
tar and fiddle on the show, launched into a 
sample tunc. Orange Blossom Special, and 
won their suit In the case of the perma¬ 
nent that wasn't. Beauty Salon Operator 
Katharina Binder borrowed a glass of wa¬ 
ter from the judge and dunked a strand of 
young Michelle's hair into it, hoping to 
show that it would curl. But her hair was 
dead in the water—and so was the Bind¬ 
ers' case Concluded Wapner. "Michelle 
appears to me to be an extremely nice 
young lady. 1 like her looks, I like the way 
she spoke, and I believe her " 

The show's only professional actor is 
Doug Llewelyn, 42. a onetime Washing¬ 
ton, D.C , news anchorman and a former 
pitchman for Sears He docs the introduc¬ 
tions, occasionally polls the studio audi¬ 
ence for Its reaction, and conducts post- 
trial interviews in a mock-marble 
hallway. Aside from such embellish¬ 
ments. and the musical hype, the unre¬ 
hearsed program steers clear of game- 
show raz/mala/.z, and the result is a 
reasonably authentic legal confrontation 
James Nelson, presiding judge of Los An¬ 
geles municipal court, believes after 
screening several cpistxles that the pro¬ 
gram could generate grass-roots support 
for the judicial system and induce viewers 
to take advantage of small-claims courts. 
Says Nelson. "I'd much rather see people 
turning to the courts than have them hose 
their neighbors down in their backyards." 

The man who dreamed up the basic 
idea. John Masterson, is no stranger to 
real-life programming. He is best known 
for the 1950s show Bride and Groom, 
which featured a wedding ceremony daily. 
Masterson passed the courtrtxim idea to 
Stu Billett who, along with Ralph Ed¬ 
wards, did the rest. Says Billett: “There 
are so many people who don't know what 
small-claims court is about. This show will 
tell them how they must prepare to tell 
their story." On the other hand, Billett 
hopes that careful case selection and a 
swifl pace will shield his TV audience 
from one thing that has troubled him dur¬ 
ing his own trips to small-claims court: 
boredom. —By Borman KBoaeluKeponMl 
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—Religion 


The Pope's Troubled Marines 

For the Society of Jesus, a change in leadership is at hand 


<i|y| o storm is so insidious as a perfect 
l^calm, no enemy so dangerous as 
the absence of enemies,” Si. Ignatius Loy¬ 
ola once told his followers He need not 
have worried that the Society of Jesus, 
which he founded in 1534. would ever be 
without enemies. Over the centuries, Je¬ 
suits have been accused not only of seek¬ 
ing to undermine various rulers (including 
a number of Popes) but of plotting to as¬ 
sassinate no fewer than four turopean 
monarcbs By the 18ih century they had 
become so powerful that enemies referred 
to the superior general of the black-clad 
order as the “Black Pope " The word Je¬ 
suit eventually became synonymous in the 
popular—though mainly Protestant— 
imagination with duplicity, equivtK-'ation 
and intrigue. Yet the society's demanding 
training, rigorous discipline and pioneer¬ 
ing work in education also earned its 
members a reputation as “the schcwlmas- 
ters of Europe " They trained, among oth¬ 
ers. Moliere. Voltaire, Descartes and 
James Joyce Even their most ardent crit¬ 
ics grudgingly respected the superhuman 
feats of Jesuit missionary fathers who 
risked their lives to carry the Word to pal¬ 
aces and peasants on five continents 
The Society of Jesus was formed origi¬ 
nally as a kind of spiritual Marine Corps 
to check the advance of Protestantism 
during the Counter Reformation But m 
recent years Jesuit theologians have 
championed change within the church, 
most notably during the 1962-65 Second 
Vatican Council But if the Jesuits have 
stood strong against all manner of assault 
from without, they have not weathered so 
well a storm of change from within The 
society is still the largest single Catholic 
order. But its ranks, thinned by the tur¬ 
moil in the church since Vatican II. have 
dwindled from an alltime high of 36,038 
in 1965 to 27,053 last year 

More change lies ahead Latly last 
month, Superior General Pedio Arrupe, 
73, who was responsible for overseeing the 
society's troubled course in the stormy 
years since the Second Vatican Council, 
was felled by a stroke A 
Spanish Basque, like Loyo¬ 
la. Arrupe served nearly 
three decades as a mission¬ 
ary in Japan before being 
elected the order's leader in 
1965 Though Arrupe is c\- 
pected to leave the hospital 
this month, he is not likely 
to resume the arduous job of 
managing the Jesuits Just 
last year, in fact, Arrupe 
made the unprecedented 
announcement (hat be 
wished to resion heoaiweof 



SL Ignatius Loyola, founding father 


Ploiiers. schoolmasteni anti a Black Pope 

advancing age. but was dissuaded “for the 
time being" Poix; by John Paul II 

Jesuits spend at least 15 years in the 
society before taking final vows Unlike 
other Catholic orders, which vow chasti¬ 
ty, poverty and obedience, top Jesuits are 
also bound to the Poiie by a special pledge 
of fealty. Yet throughout history. Popes 
have accused them of arrogance and dis¬ 
obedience In 1773 Clement XIV even 
suppressed the order because European 
governments and jealous clerics com¬ 
plained that Jesuits had too much power 
The order was not revived until 1814. 

W hen John Paul held his first formal 
meeting with the Jesuit leadership 
in September 1979, he critici/ed its “secu- 
laristic tendencies” In particular, he 
lamented its inadequate stiess on 
the church's official teaching and 
on the priestly character of 
theJesuitmission ThePope 
made clear (hat he was just 
repeating criticisms voiced 
by his immediate predeces¬ 
sors. Paul VI and John Paul 
I Bui his rebukes prompted 
speculation that he was dis¬ 
satisfied with Anupe's di¬ 
rection Arrufie has delegat¬ 
ed greater authority to 
provincial superiors around 
the world, and one high- 
ranking Vatican source feels 
that the Pope mav see him 



Father Pedro ArruM 


"more as an inspirer than a governor.” 

Nowhere is the crisis in the society 
more visible than in the U.S., where differ¬ 
ences between conservatives and liberals 
have lately sharpened. The specific issues 
are familiar, social activism, birth control 
5 and the ordination of women. In a general 
I effort to gel priests out of politics, John 
j Paul set off shock waves among American 
7 Jesuits last May when he kept Massachu- 
" setts Democrat Father Robert Drinan 
from seeking a sixth term in Congress 

To conservatives, the real problem is 
not political activism but the loss of disci¬ 
pline and intellectual rigor that set in dur¬ 
ing the experimental '60s At that time, 
many younger Jesuits were influenced as 
much by the radical politics of Antiwar 
Activist Father Daniel Berrigan as they 
were by the society's venerable manual. 
Spiritual Exercises. As Catholic Historian 
James Hitchcock of St. Louis University 
sees It. a “self-probing, inward-looking, 
almost narcissistic" mentality has crept 
into the order today Liberals contend 
that they are only trying to do what Jesu¬ 
its have always done make the church 
and the teachings of Christ more relei'anl 
to the con tern poiary world 

Perhaps the gieatcst area of papal 
concern has been Jesuit activity in Latin 
America one activist Jesuit has already 
been murdered in Cl .Salvador and two 
have been killed in Guatemala for advo¬ 
cating greater social reform Rumors have 
spiead—so far, officially denied - that the 
Guatemalan authorities were set to ban¬ 
ish the society from the country entirely. 
As John Paul made clear to Latin Ameri¬ 
can bishops in Puebla. Mexico, two years 
ago. he approves of the church's defend¬ 
ing the rights of the oppressed—but not by 
political means that have more in com¬ 
mon with Marxism than Christianity 
Many local Jesuits disagree that any kind 
of Marxism is then goal Says 1 alher Jon 
Sobrino, who teaches at the Universidad 
Ccniroamencana Jose Simeon Cahnas in 
San Salvador “We Jesuits have not cho¬ 
sen an ideology The basic problem is re¬ 
ality Itself. When you see corpses or chil¬ 
dren starving, what makes you react is 
reality, not some abstract idea." 

Around the world, Jesuits now await 
word of a General Congregation that will 
choose a new Black Pope But the meeting 
is not likely to be convened until the fall of 
1982 I n the meantime, conservatives hope 
that John Paul will use his considerable in¬ 
fluence tosec that the next superior general 
IS a man in his own mold, while liberals 
look for a successor who will further open 
the order to change Yet both see the pre¬ 
sent discord as the sort of storm that Igna¬ 
tius Loyola regarded as useful. Says Father 
Thomas Cullen, an American missionary 
in Brazil. "There is always going to be ten¬ 
sion within the Jesuits between the sacred 
and thesecular." — ByJohnKohan.R«poiiatl 
by Jamas WBIwarlb/San Salvador and Wabar 
OeSaa/Komo 
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Earth Stations; Sky in the Pie _ 

Big dishes bring satellite programming right into the backyard 


N o mistaking them. Some look like a 
cake mold capable of turning out an¬ 
gel food for 2.500. Others look like a lou¬ 
vered back door from a tract house in 
Brobdingnag, or a creature from a 1950s 
horror movie—the wretched spawn of 
reckless radioactive experimentation, the 
amazing colossal sand dollar 

Don't be fooled. The scooped-out gim- 
crack is nothing more than a TV antenna. 
It is quite a bit more, however, than the 
rabbit-ears atop the family console 

While the rest of the neighborhtxxi 


Confirmed extraterrestrials are a di¬ 
verse group. John Flynn, a hospital securi¬ 
ty guard who lives in Brooklyn, has a 
homemade job he built out of a handbook 
and $7,500 worth of parts. Record and 
Movie Producer Lou Adler has a rather 
more elaborate installation out in Malibu. 
Heavyweight Champ Larry Holmes has 
one at his digs in Easton, Pa. 

Although video freaks may think of 
themselves as space-age ham operators, 
innocently tuning in on whatever signals 
bounce about in the ether, satellite pro¬ 


significant economic threat. But the pirate 
who puts up an antenna on an apartment 
complex or a hotel is viewed as much 
more significant, and such people we are 
actively pursuing." 

Satellite users could—and might— 
scramble the signals bouncing off the 
communications satellites and then un¬ 
scramble them for cable subscribers. But 
rcc Staff Engineer Wilbert Nixon says 
such a process would represent "an expen¬ 
sive investment." Just now, there are 
probably not enough earth stations to jus¬ 
tify a major legal or technological fliss, 
and confusion will probably continue to 
reign in the absence of a definitive court 
test. 

There are strong indications, howev¬ 
er. that the audience and the market for 


wonders when it will be wired 


Bill PIERCr earth stations will continue to 


for cable and settles down for 
another dose of network gruel, 
the weird piece of machinery 
across the way is pulling down 
programs from at least three 
pay-TV companies Plus 
"feeds" from network corre¬ 
spondents hours before the 
evening news gets on the air. 
Plus NASA transmissions of pic¬ 
tures from Saturn Plus soccer 
from Brazil Plus the glorious 
miscellany of perhaps 50 to 60 
programs'a day. from closed- 
circuit prizefights to S R O 
symphony concerts that are 
beamed off whichever satellite 
is being tuned in 

I n the jargon of the video rev¬ 
olution, this exotic antenna 
and Its asscx-'iated electronics 
are called an earth station, and 
the price is just as fancy as the 
name: from $3,500 to $14,000 
for a good unit The high tab is 
for high tech An earth station 
pulls in a signal from one of the 
twelve U S and Canadian 



communication satellites On his Brooklyn rooftop, John Flytm tries out deep-dish communication 


grow. Until 1979, the FCC re¬ 
quired a construction permit 
for any earth station. Now a 
video freak with a fair amount 
of technical finesse can assem¬ 
ble one from a Heathkit for 
$6,995, and students from Hall 
High School in Spring Valley, 
III., put together a fine version 
with a $1,700 kilty and some 
Army surplus parts. At least 70 
companies can now supply 
earth stations or various com¬ 
ponents for them. In Hailey, 
Idaho, a small outfit call^ 
Commiek Inc. publishes a 
monthly SAT Guide that fur¬ 
nishes up to 140 pages of list¬ 
ings to its 12,000 subscribers all 
over North America and the 
Caribbean. 

T he FCC is considermg a 
modification of its spacing 
regulations so that there would 
be room for at least 20 new sat¬ 
ellites in the next five years or 
so. The heavens could be full 
of satellites floating around 
like apples in a Halloween 


beaming down from a fixed po- Pictures from NASA, soccer from Brazil, "feeds"from network news bobbing tub, and the SAT 
sition 22..300 miles above the Guide may eventually get as 


equator—what vid-whizzes call a "geo¬ 
synchronous orbit " The signal is focused 
into an amplifier, which magnifies it up to 
100,000 times before it is converted to a 
conventional TV signal. 

There are estimated to be anywhere 
from 10,000 to 20,000 earth stations in 
operation. "There will probably be 
10,000 more of these things sold next 
year," enthuses Dave Bondon, president 
of a Hightstown, N.J., electronics sub¬ 
sidiary that makes earth station anten¬ 
nas. Says Andy Hatfield, whose 
AVCOM company makes components 
for the station: "It’s phenomenal. You 
see these pictures that came from Sat¬ 
urn and it’s like being part of NASA. 
Watch an earth station and you'll never 
took at temstrial televiuon aeam, ’’.. . . 


grammers consider them electronic buc¬ 
caneers and mutter darkly about "tap¬ 
ping." "free-lunching’' and "unauthorized 
reception " Among the toughest in its 
stance has been Time Inc's Home Box 
Office, whose chief counsel, John Red- 
path. says the company is considering "all 
possible alternatives to slop" unofficial 
signal reception 

While programmers and cable outfits 
get hot under the corporate collar, earth 
station owners and suppliers profess little 
concern. They point out that the majority 
of earth station owners live well outside 
cable range and generally do not try to re¬ 
distribute or sell the signal. Benson Begun, 
a vice president of the Wamdr Amex sat¬ 
ellite operation, concedes that "we don’t 

Me. the hoolfvard. imiiwirtnel rereiuer m j» 


thick as the Manhattan Yellow Pages. 
More significant, the Communications 
Satellite Corp. (COMSAT) has submitted 
the first application to the FCC for permis¬ 
sion to establish a direct broadcast sys¬ 
tem. By the mid-1980s, this system could 
conceivably be sending down three chan¬ 
nels of pay programming into smaller (2j 
ft in diameter), cheaper ($200-$500) 
earth stations. Meanwhile, an RCA sub¬ 
sidiary, and several other firms, including 
CBS, have plans of their own to develop 
direct broadcast systems All in all, pros¬ 
pects seem bright for many more people 
to join the folks in Brooklyn, Hall High 
School and Easton, Pa., on the satellite 
beam. —By Jay Codes, Koportodby 

David S, Jackson/Washington and Oary 
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COVER STORIES 


What Makes Meryl Magic 

Actress Streep brings passion and skill to her richest role yet 

T he camera sees gray clouds, a carefully worked literary effects to evoke who can manage this adequately is a 
churning gray sea. ihe spray- Sarah's strangeness: “It was an unforget- markable technician. One who can d 
lashed stones of a harbor break- table face, and a tragic face Its sorrow well is a rarity of the sort who comes ali 
water, and al Ihc breakwater's welled oul of il as ourelv natiirallv and once or twice in a decade What Pha 


T he camera sees gray clouds, a 
churning gray sea. ihe spray- 
lashed stones of a harbor break¬ 
water. and at the breakwater's 
end. facing seaward, the cloaked and mo¬ 
tionless figure of a woman A storm is 
blowing up There is danger. A fiasser- 
by, a tall, mustached young man. makes 
his way out along the breakwater to warn 
the solitary watcher. Over the 
rising wind he calls out to her 
that she is not safe. Now the 
mysterious figure turns, plucks 
aside the rough cloth of her horrd 
and stares at the man, or through 
him, for a few moments. Then 
she turns again, having found no 
reason to speak, and once more 
looks out to sea. The young man, 
confused and troubled by what 
he has seen in her face, rejoins 
his fiancee, with whom he has 
been strolling, and retreats dis¬ 
tractedly to the solidity of the ’iif’ 
shore. 

This moody and romantic 
tableau, which is instantly rec¬ 
ognizable as the opening scene 
of John Fowles' novel The 
French Lieutenant's fVomaii, is 
a cinematographer's delight. 

The breakwater exists, just as 
Fowles described it, at Lyme 
Regis, the small Lnglish sea- 
coast town of which he wrote. 

A film company needs only to 
go there, dress its actors in the 
costumes of 1867 (the story is a 
19th century period piece, seen 
with irony through the filter of 
20th century conceptions and 
misconceptions) and wait for 
dirty weather All true, with only 
one complication, the lixik that 
Sarah Woodruff, the distraught As Sarah: 
figure on the breakwater, directs 
at Charles Smithson, the aristocratic 
young idler who approaches her there, 
must be so devastating that his comfort¬ 
able life tumbles into chaos He must, as 
the result of this une.xpectcd collision with 
a woman of whom he knows nothing, be¬ 
gin a slide that leads him tojilt his wealthy 
fiancee, confess publicly to dishonor and 
lead the life of a lonely exile 

Clearly nothing as simple as mere 
beauty, or sensuality, or torment, or any 
ordinary combination of these qualities 
will reduce both Charles and cynical 20th 
century filmgoers to the requisite mush, 

. Fowles uses a good, many words and so me 


carefully worked literary effects to evoke 
Sarah's strangeness: “It was an unforget¬ 
table face, and a tragic face Its sorrow 
welled out of it as purely, naturally and 
unstoppably as water out of a woodland 
spring. There was no artifice there, no hy¬ 
pocrisy, no hysteria, no mask, and above 
all, no sign of madness. The madness was 
in the empty sea, the empty horizon. 



“There was no artifice there, no hysteria, no mask' 

the lack of reason for such sorrow ' I 
Does that do it? No, Fowles is not 
yet satisfied, and he goes back lo work 
"Again and again, afterwards. Charles 
thought of that look as a lance, and to 
think so is of course not merely to de¬ 
scribe an object but the effect a has " 

A screenwriter, on the other hand, can 
give the cinematic Sarah no help at all 
She must lance Charles on her own, with¬ 
out the assistance of metaphor, and with¬ 
out a line to speak. Worse, she must do it 
wearing unfiattenng makeup, eyes and 
nose reddened from the rough weather 
-and,.|HtCha.Fs,Jrqm weeping. An actress 


who can manage this adequately is a re¬ 
markable technician. One who can do it 
well is a rarity of the sort who comes along 
once or twice in a decade. What Charles 
sees when the cloaked woman turns to¬ 
ward him is an alarming, elemental Sarah 
who blows through the film like a sea 
storm, a Sarah who defines the role for 
all time Her name is Meryl Streep. 
M,»A, There is a sensible tradition 

among movie people to say. al¬ 
ways. that the actors who are 
finally cast for a film were the 
only ones ever considered. This 
avoids needlessly affronting the 
actors who were considered but 
passed over, or admitting that 
some actors turned down the 
preferred parts It also shields 
audiences from the dampening 
perception that they arc getting 
second choices. In the case of the 
extraordinary new film of The 
French Lteutenant '.i Woman. 
however, when Director Karel 
Reisz swears that when he un- 
dcrUxik the project he never 
thought of casting any other ac¬ 
tress as Sarah, the tendency is 
not only to believe him, but to 
think, "Yes. of course, that's 
obvious " 

What IS remarkable about 
Meryl Streep's brief film career 
—Sarah is her first really big role 
—IS that she has brought this 
same fcelingof inevitability even 
to relatively minor parts In The 
Deer Hunter she had only a few 
important scenes, but it requires 
a wrenching effort now to imag¬ 
ine another actress playing 
Linda. Christopher Walken's 
shy girlfriend. Casual television 
k” viewers, who cared not at all that 

she had made her reputation as 
I a stage actress at the Yale School of Dra¬ 
ma and at Joseph Papp's Public Theater 
in New York City, were struck by her por¬ 
trayal of a gentile woman married to a 
Jew among the haunted faces of the Ho¬ 
locaust series. As Woody Allen's lesbian 
ex-wife in Manhattan, she was chilling 
and funny, and an exquisite counterpoise 
to the agitated femininity of Oiane Kea¬ 
ton In The Seduction of Joe Tynan, she 
was utterly convincing, cornpone accent 
and all, as the other woman, a Southern 
civil rights lawyer who falls in love with 
Alan Alda, a liberal Senator from New 
York. But to be convincing is merely to 





As hwsalf: “Watching the film, I couldn't help wishing that I was more beautiful. There comes a point when you have to look the part” 


be competent, and Streep managed to give 
enough humanity to a routine role that 
when the cardboard Senator predictably 
told her that he was returning to his card¬ 
board wife, viewers worried about what 
would become of the seductress. 

Well before she played Joanna, the 
wife who walks out on Dustin Hoffman 
and their son in Kramer vs. Kramer, an as¬ 
tonishing public clamor had set up around 
this almost gawky-looking blond, all 
bones and angles. When Kramer opened, 
the outcry redoubled. Though the script 
was weighted too much toward sympathy 
fOT Hc^toian and the bov. Street) hmnaht 


the film back into balance By playing Jo¬ 
anna as a woman baffled and hurt not 
simply by her husband’s shortcomings but 
by her own failures, she gave it a subtlety 
it would not have otherwise possessed. 

The reviews of Kramer were raptur¬ 
ous, and she won an Academy Award 
for Best Supporting Actress. But the din 
from feature writers eager to probe her 
personal life was oppressive to Streep, a 
private person who feels (following the 
fashion of Actor Robert De Niro and 
some lordly professional athletes) that 
newsprint could wrap fish even better if 
rervirters did nnt im thmuoh 


and wasteful process of putting ink on it. 

“For a while there it was either me 
or the Ayatullah on the covers of nation¬ 
al magazines.” she says with no pleasure. 
“It was excessive hype. ” Of course, the 
line between excessive hype and just the 
right amount of hype is difficult to draw 
in show business. But the excitement 
Streep stirs whenever she appears on a 
screen or a stage has nothi^ to do with 
puffery. It is a real, if sometimes clumsily 
expressed, response to an artist of rare 
skill and presence. Film Maker Robert 
Benton, who directed Streep in Kramer i 
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next spring, calls her “one of a handlUl 
of really great actresses.” It is nearly im¬ 
possible to find a knowledgeable person 
in the film and theater worlds who does 
not use superlatives when talking about 
her. "There’s nothing she can’t do," Ben¬ 
ton goes on. “Like De Niro she has no lim¬ 
its. I’ve watched Meryl over the years, 
and she’s so staggeringly different in Kra¬ 
mer from the way she is in Deer Hunter 
—and try as 1 might, 1 can’t figure out 
why. She has an immense backbone of 
technique, but you never catch her 
using it." 

A viewer finds himself watching Me¬ 
ryl Streep much more closely than he is 
accustomed to watching actresses. More 
seems to be going on It is not simply that 
she manages to make her face an aston¬ 
ishingly clear reflection of her character’s 
complexities. It is not merely that this pale 
face, with its small, amused eyes and its 
nose long and curved as a flensing knife 
(when she kissed Alan Alda injudiciously 
in Tynan, this precanous nose displaced 
the flesh of his cheek up toward his eye¬ 
ball), is poised fascinatingly between 
beauty and harshness. What makes the 
viewer sit forward in his seat is that Streep 
is so thoroughly a creature of change. Her 
expression is shadowed by a dizzying mu¬ 
tability. There is no doubt that in an in¬ 
stant this woman could take flight toward 
any state of emotion or mind 

I n The French Lieutenants IVoman. a 
film in which the sanity of her 19th 
century character is in grave doubt, 
what Streep manages to convey when 
she is not speaking is extraordinary She 
is pleased with the performance “1 luff ef- 
frythink I do, darlink,” she says, giving a 
brief 21sa Zsa Gabor imitation. Then she 
lapses into the somewhat prosy shoptalk 
of a college-educated actress- "When I 
read the book, it elicited an emotional re¬ 
action in me and I determined to re-cre¬ 
ate it for someone else through thinking 
and design, thought and craft. The arc 1 
designed for the character went up and 


At home hi a eityscape: no trace of West Coast show-biz gloss 





happened ’’ Then the arc-and-craft jar¬ 
gon drops away, and she says a bit wist¬ 
fully: “Watching the film, I couldn’t help 
wishing that 1 was more beautiful There 
comes a point when you have to look the 
part, especially in movies. In Victorian lit¬ 
erature, passion, an illicit feeling, was al¬ 
ways represented by darkness. I’m so fair 
that dark hair makes me look like some 
old fish, so I opted for auburn hair in¬ 
stead. I really wished I was the kind of ac¬ 
tress who could have just stood there and 
said it all." 

Streep's unusual looks give her, at 32, 
the flexibility to play anything from a hag 
to a beauty, and she is aware of this. “I 
know I’m good-looking enough to play 
any of the women 1 usually play—indi¬ 
viduals in the world. But for this char¬ 
acter with her intense beauty, it wasn’t 
enough. ” She laughs at herself. "I once 
went up for King of the Gypsies, a Dino 
De Laurentiis film. His son, who has since 
died iin Julyl in a plane crash, remarked 
to his father in Italian. 'But she’s not beau-. 





















tlful.’ It didn’t bother me as much that “The whole audience stood up when I 
he said it, as that he said it in Italian, i came out. Mind you, I've never had that 
did Italian 1 OS at Vassar. I told him 1 un- experience since. It must be like what 
derstood and that it didn't matter any- Lady Diana felt on the balcony." English 
way. But I never forgot it. What does he Teacher Jean Galbraith recalls dropping 
mean?’ I told myself, 'I was voted Best in on a rehearsal and hearing her sing 
Looking in my high school.’'' Till There Was You. "I thought, that can V 

The remark is made with airy irony, be the kid in the first row who sits next 
but the fact is that she went through an to the windows? I mean that’s profession- 
ugly-duckling stage in late childhood al, that's fantastic " Brother Third, who 
—passes, fat cheeks, permed hair and a played Winthrop, Marian's little brother, 
bossy, show-offy disposition, as she recalls says that there was some jealousy when 
it. “She was pretty ghastly." admits her she went on to get the leads in Li I Abner 
younger brother "Third" (Harry Streep and Oklahoma The present Bernards 
III). 30. a modern dancer who heads the High drama teacher, a veteran road- 
Third Dance Theater in Manhattan. It company actor named Dick Everhart, 
was by no means a terrible childhood, happened to be applying for a job when 
Streep says now The family lived com- Meryl played Laurie in Oklahoma Her 
foriably in a succession of pleasant New enormous natural gift was clear even then. 
Jersey towns. Harry Streep II was 
a pharmaceutical company execu¬ 
tive. and his wife Mary Louise a 
commercial artist. The parents 
were "fond of us. to put it mildly; 
they thought we were the greatest 
thing ever born," says Meryl. The 
elder Streeps, now retired and liv¬ 
ing in Mystic, Conn., were forever 
taking Meryl and their two boys 
(Brother Dana. 28, is a bonds sales¬ 
man who lives in New Jersey) to 
museums, the theater, the ballet 
and ball games. But Meryl had few 
friends, and as far as anyone knew 
only one asset, a "nice, light, col¬ 
oratura voice " At twelve she began 
taking singing lessons in Manhat¬ 
tan with Voice Coach Eistelle Lieb- 
ling (and gradually became aware 
that the "nice lady who had the les¬ 
son before me" was Opera Star Bev¬ 
erly Sills) 

Singing was not enough, how¬ 
ever; a complete transformation 
was required. The passage of lime 
and the ingestion of enough pea¬ 
nut butler sandwiches usually do 
transform twelve-year-old children, 
of course But Streep sees what she 
calls “my makeover" as a willed act. With Husban d Don Gummer a t 1980 Academy A wards 
accomplished with contact lenses, in Lyme Reftis the phone hiil kept mounting 


a bottle of peroxide and an iron de¬ 
termination. By the time she entered Ber¬ 
nards High School in Bernardsville. N.J,, 
she had indeed become "the perfect Sev¬ 
enteen magazine knockout," acting out 
what she calls "my first characterization, 
1 played the blond homecoming queen for 
several years." It was not a mindless, gid¬ 
dy time, however; a highly developed 
sense of irony intruded, she says, with the 
result that “1 haven’t fell young since 1 
was 13.” But high school was an improve¬ 
ment. “1 had friends, sort of." She was a 
cheerleader, she was popular with boys, 
and best of all, she was the star of all of 
the high school musicals. She had seen 
The Music Man on Broadway and had 
fallen in love with Star Barbara Cook. 
Now at 1S, she won the Cook role of Mar¬ 
ian the librarian. 

“If I can locate the moment when I 
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Says he. "When she walked on the stage 
there was nobody else there." 

Streep's career had begun, and its rec¬ 
ord since then has been a matter of the¬ 
ater people of increasing authority repeat¬ 
ing those first cries of astonishment. She 
enrolled at Vassar, then a college for wom¬ 
en. In the nonconformist atmosphere of 
the late 1960s she was able to slop around 
there in jeans, with an old fell hat pulled 
down to her ears, and drop her pom-pom 
girl impersonation for good. She estab¬ 
lished herself quickly as an actress al Vas¬ 
sar. She never seemed to care especially 
about being a star, recalls f'linton Atkin¬ 
son. who directed her in the demanding 
lead role of Strindberg’s Miss Julie. But 
it was clear that she would go beyond col¬ 
lege Theater. “Onstage," says Atkinsem, 
“som^bihg happened within her that 


with her. I found her acting hair raising, 
absolutely mind-boggling” 

After Vassar she toured Vermont col¬ 
leges and ski areas for a few months with , 
the Green Mountain Guild, a rep com¬ 
pany. playing Shaw and Chekhov for $48 
a week—"and it wasn’t even the Depres- j 
Sion." Then she made her commitment, 
and sent off an application to the Yale 
School of Drama Yale awarded her a 
three-year scholarship and, as it turned ' 
out, the privilege of playing twelve to 15 
roles a year 

"It was terribly intense," she says now. 
"Those years made me tired, crazy, ner¬ 
vous. ] was constantly throwing up, on 
my way to an ulcer." She loathed the in¬ 
fighting for roles, she says, but she got 
the roles. Robert Lewis, a Yale drama 
oioBt professor, recalls a scene she did 
playing Alma in Tennessee Wil¬ 
liams' Summer and Smoke “It was 
certainly the best 1 ever saw that 
part played, and that's a reaction 
you don’t usually feel when acting 
students do scenes, you know It was 
so clinical you could hardly look at 
it. It was like looking into some¬ 
body's life." Lewis also marvels at 
Meryl's range. He recalls her fly¬ 
ing about in a wheelchair, playing 
a crazy, octogenarian translator of 
Russian literature in a Christopher 
Durang play “It was really the 
most imaginative farcical perfor- 
^ mance I’ve ever seen." 

By the time this favored child 
of a dozen college directors received 
her degree from Yale in 1975. she 
was. in that odd way common to 
sensitive people who have received 
a great deal of praise, choking on 
success "I resign myself to being 
lousy on opening nights,” she says. 
“It’s not getting easier, but harder. 
You look out and see people with 
pads in their laps judging you." 
That the judgments are nearly al¬ 
ways ecstatic does not really help. 
She seems uncomfortable with the 
fact she was praised so highly (she 
received an Obie award) for her 
rousing performance last winter in a Pub¬ 
lic Theater musical, Alice in Concert, for 
which the playwright, her friend Eliza¬ 
beth Swados. was roundly panned. “It’s 
insane to have winners and losers in art. 
We live in a society plagued by sports ma¬ 
nia. To say that one performance is bet¬ 
ter than another is just plain dumb. You 
wouldn't think of comparing two colors 
in a painting, would you; this blue is bet¬ 
ter than that blue’’’ 

As a matter of fact, yes, you would. 
And Streep's remarkable parade of suc¬ 
cesses marched without a pause from Yale 
to New York. It does not seem accurate 
to speak of lucky breaks Streep talked 
herself into a Public Theater audition for 
Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells and Im¬ 
presario Joe Papp asked her to play a fea¬ 
tured part. But the truth surely is that if 



hand, it would have been some other di¬ 
rector. The Trelawny role was followed 
by a spectacular success at Manhattan's 
Phoenix Theater, when she played two ut¬ 
terly different characters on the same eve¬ 
ning, a sexy secretary in Arthur Milter’s 
one-act A Memory of Two Mondays, and 
a 170-lb. floozie in Tennessee Williams’ 
27 Wagons Full of Cotton. Playgoers were 
shocked to realize that they were seeing 
the same actress. “That sort of thing is 
done all the time,” she says now, “but to 
do it on the same night was considered 
pretty impressive.” 

Papp’s Shakesp^re in the Park gave 
New York some of its most exciting the¬ 
ater a few years ago, and the 1976 pro¬ 
duction of Measure for Measure, with 
Streep as Isabella, was one of the high 
points of the series. Also in the cast was 
John Cazale, who had played Fredo, the 
weak brother, in the Godfather fUms. They 
fell in love and lived together until Ca¬ 
zale died of bone cancer two years later, 
at 42. By the time they worked together 
in Michael Cimino’s Deer Hunter, Cazale 
was fighting for the strength to say his 
lines Streep had contracted to film Ho¬ 
locaust in Austria, where, as Cazale was 
dying in the U.S., she played a woman 
whose husband was imprisoned in a con¬ 
centration camp. It was a grim experi¬ 
ence. but, says Actor Fritz Weaver, who 
worked with her, “there was not one mo¬ 
ment of self-pity. She has tremendous pro¬ 
fessional devotion.” Back in the U.S., she 
dropped her career to stay with Cazale 
for the months that remained until he 
died, in March 1978. 

Afterward, she says, “1 was emotion¬ 
ally blitzed. All my energy was channeled 
into my work. 1 was doing Joe Tynan at 
the time. It was a selfish period, a period 
of healing for me, of trying to incorpo¬ 
rate what had happened into my life. I 
wanted to find a place where I could car¬ 
ry it forever and still function.” 

Within a few months her life changed 
again. She began keeping company with 
Don Gummer. a sculptor friend of Third, 
a tall, dark-haired fellow in his early 30s, 
who had graduated a few years before 
from Yale’s School of Art. After a couple 
of months the two were married, and late 
in 1979 Henry Wolfe Gummer, called 
Gippy, was born. When she was in Eng¬ 
land during the next spring and summer 
portraying the unhappy outcast Sarah, she 
was, in fact, a contented young mother, 
who breast-fed her baby dunng lunch 
break. Her husband stayed with the film 
company for the first month, then had to 
return to New York to get his own work 
—architectural constructions, mostly of 
wood or stone—ready for shows. Says 
Streep; "He felt so cut off... the phone bill 
for five weeks in Lyme Regis was $500.’’ 

Confecting an English accent was 
easy for her' "I think of myself as a great 
mimic." Classical training also helped, 
"primarily in getting me used to wearing 
a corset for hours at a time.” Playing Sar¬ 
ah posed problems “because the reasons 
for her actions w«-e st^^. 1 knew only 
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much was covered up during Victorian 
times. 1 had to come on as thou^ there 
was a fire inside, while remaining out¬ 
wardly calm. I had, as the English say. to 
be careful about not going over the top. I 
played the monologue like a dialogue with 
myself What my eyes said was the truth, 
and what came out of my mouth wasn’t.” 
Says Fowles, who is well satisfied with 
Streep’s Sarah: ‘She was very shy about 
me. When 1 appeared on the set, she’d 
hide. She had some extraordinary notion 
that I didn’t want an American actress. 
But there’s no English actress of her age 
group who could have done it.” 

Now, with The French Lieutenant's 
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"What Lady Diana felt on the balcony." 

Woman opening across the U.S. and Stab 
in the editing stage. Streep is enjoying a 
few months without professional commit¬ 
ments. She plays with Gippy, escapes with 
her husband whenever they can to a tree 
farm they bought not long ago in Dutch¬ 
ess County, and when she is in Manhat¬ 
tan tries to stay out of midtown, where 
every tourist comes equipped with a ce¬ 
lebrity detector. She and Gummer are 
moving from his loft in Tribeca. an area 
in downtown Manhattan favored by art¬ 
ists. to a larger but equally unpretentious 
place just to the north, in Little Italy. 
Streep is now and forever a New Yorker, 
without a trace of a tan or of West Coast 
show-biz gloss. She bounces into a mag¬ 
azine photo session, wearing a dime-store 


by a safety pin. She is a fan of egg creams 
(a New York soft drink made of seltzer, 
chocolate syrup, milk and, of course, no 
eggs), and a resolute rider of subways; if 
the middle class and the rich don’t use 
the subways, she argues, they will con¬ 
tinue to fall apart and so will W beloved 
city, Streep is a liberal who is outraged 
by the Reaganauts in Washington, and a 
feminist who supports the ERA and who 
gets angry at the way films exploit wom¬ 
en in sex scenes 

When she talks about herself now¬ 
adays, it is to tell about blowing sky high 
—not remembering her speech—when 
she presented an award at the Tony cer¬ 
emonies a few months ago. Or to de¬ 
scribe how, on the set of Stab, “1 just 
couldn’t get a scene right. The dialogue 
seemed false. I got madder and madder 
because 1 knew the answer lay within 
me, but I couldn’t wrestle it up. I sulked 
all day—something I never did before. 
There’s a lot of tension toward the end 
of a film, because the answers have to 
be there.” 

T he privacy that she folds around 
herself falls away when she talks 
about her next project, which is 
to play Sophie in Director Alan 
Pakula's film of the William Styron nov¬ 
el Sophie's Choice. She says with deadly 
intensity. “1 really wanted that part.” She 
obtained a pirated copy of the script 
“through nefarious means," and, she con¬ 
tinues, “1 went to Pakula and threw my¬ 
self on the ground. Please, God, let me 
do it,’ 1 begged.” Her own part secure, 
she urged that Actor Kevin Kline, 33, 
play opposite her as Nathan. ("The man’s 
mad, he’s brilliant ’’) Streep has the pro¬ 
fessional weight to do that now and make 
it stick, and Kline, who has been play¬ 
ing the pirate king in Papp’s production 
of The Pirates of Penzance, got the part. 
The Sophie-Nathan pairing should be a 
memorable collision. Since Sophie must 
speak with a Polish accent, Streep plans 
to study Polish five days a week for three 
months before filming begins, “I don’t 
know how 1 see the character yet." says 
Streep. “Tm still in the ‘intuit’ stage, 
and I haven’t picked her apart yet. First 
I’ll learn Polish. Then I’ll forget me. 
Then I’ll get to her. That’s my plan 
of action," 

Beyond Sophie? There is a film on 
the horizon atout Karen Silkwood, an 
antinuclear activist who was mysteriously 
killed in an auto crash while working 
on an expos6 in 1974. And afterward? 
It is a little startling to realize that Me¬ 
ryl Streep has appeared in only one 
Broadway show (Happy End in 1977). 
Another Broadway musical? A filmed 
musical? Some really alarming risk¬ 
taking on one of Joe Papp’s stages? Says 
her Mend Papp: “I’m convinced we 
haven’t yet begun to see the richness of 
her talent.” In fact, says this cheerfully 
biased stage director, “in films—which 
always do the obvious—we’ve only seen 
about tenpermitof her.” —SyJetmSkow, 



The stormy onset of passion: Charles Smithson (Jeremy Irons) calls out to Sarah (Meryl Streep) on the breakwater at Lyme Regis 
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When Acting Becomes Alchemy 

THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT'S WOMAN 

Directed by Karel Reisz: Screpiplay by Harold Pinter 


O n that blubiery March day in IS67. 
when Sarah Woodruff sUx)d on ihe 
l,ymc Regis jelly and luined slowly 
to stare at the young genileman rushing i 
to her aid. she burned her ga/c into pop¬ 
ular literary history. Sarah may have been 
Jilted by her tickle J icnch lieutenant, but 
she seized the imaginations and won the 
hearts of the novel-reading public 

Since us publication in 1969. John 
Fowles' multilcveled romance has sold 
about 4 million copies and been trans¬ 
lated into 18 languages. Tt is easy to see 
why. Against a backdrop of the lush Dor¬ 
set landscape, iwo young lovers scale the 
Wuthering Heights of passion and de¬ 
spair. Charles Smithson, a kind and rest¬ 
less and resolutely ordinary gentleman of 
his day. meets Starah WtxxlrufT, once a 
genteel governess, now an outcast for her 
shameless "affair" with a capricious for¬ 
eign sailor That first gaze is enough He 
abandons his wealthy fiancee, his friends 
and his good name to be with her—and, 
when Sarah mysteriously abandons him, 
to live with her memory 

A "hot” property, a spellbinding sto¬ 
ry. a pedigree’ of raves and awards, and 
just enough sex to set the toes acurl—with 
all these assets, a movie version of The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman might have 
seemed inevitable and immediate. It was 
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and C harles in a running conundrum 
This Victorian novel is also a meditation 
on the novel form, and on a hundred oih- 
ei subjects that occupy ihe teeming mind 
of the bexik's 20ih century nariator He 
sprinkles references throughout, not just 
to Marx and Dai win but to latter-day 
prophets like Roland Barthes and "the 
egregious Mcl uhan ' His scenic route 
through the Dorset Hora and fauna in¬ 
cludes side trips into the thickets of po¬ 
litical and siKial theory He announces 
his presence at every plot turn—piobing 
his characters' thoughts on one page 
shrugging genially that he’s no mind read¬ 
er on the next. And finally, this most dex¬ 
trous of card sharks trumps his story He 
provides three coniiadictoiy endings to 
his tale- in the first. Charles inariics his 
fiancee, in the second Charles and Sarah 
are blissfully reconciled, in the third they 
part, never to see each othci again 

It was just this aromatic blending of 
Victorian and modern sensibilities that 
made reading the novel such an exhil¬ 
arating experience The reader became a 
dolphin, swimming through the period 
story, then leaping up for 20lh centuiy 
air. In fiction, the narrator can achieve 
this feat simply by changing tenses- "They 
did this. I say that” But film lives in the 
eternal present; everjihing that happens 


structure of I'/ic l-reiich Lieutenant's 
H 'oinun would run the iisk of dislocating 
the moviegoer—light out of the theater. 

Fowles knew better than anyone else 
that lilming his Ixvik would be a daunting 
piocess He had been less than ecstatic 
about William Wyler’s interpretation of 
his first published novel. The Collector; 
and though Fowles wrote a script for the 
movie version of his second. The Manus, 
he - and many ciitics—thought the film a 
disaster I he third time, he would play it 
safe he would retain veto power over the 
diiector In fact. Fowles had just the man 
for the job Karel Reisz. whose films (Sat- 
unlay Ninht and Sunday Monunn, Mor- 
yanl dealt with intelligent outsiders like 
Sarah Woodruff, and who was then com¬ 
pleting a period film on the life of Isadora 
Duncan. But Reisz. after reconstructing 
the early 20lh century for Isadora, was re¬ 
luctant to plunge into Victoriana. 

A nd so the options multiplied, the 
screenplays accumulated, the frus- 
t irations mounted Fred /.innemann. 
the Oscar-winning director of hrom Hoe 
to Eternity and A Man for All Seasons 
had a script by British Television Flay- j 
wright Dennis Potter but Zinnemann 
could not find the right actress, (Fowles' 
own choice at the time was Vanessa Red- 
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Franklin Schaffner. Recalls Fowles: “A 
Hollywood scriptwriter came over to do 
that one I'm told he had a nervous break¬ 
down after six weeks " Finally, in 1979 
Reisz reconsidered and tnviied Harold 
Pinter. Britain's master playwright, to col¬ 
laborate with him on the project 

M arold Pinter carves theatrical an 
from minimalist melodrama his 
plays' silences have the whipcrack 
of menace He is also a screenwriter w hose 
adaptation of L.P. Hartley's The Go- 
Between examined the tensions between 
the entrenched upper class and the emerg¬ 
ing educated proletariat, between the 
fond, painful past and the remorseless 
present. Karel Reis/ is the technician as 
artist, he makes films with taste, scope 
and. always, discretion He is an ideal 
"reader" for the script or novel to be 
filmed, he makes writers' visions his own. 
to help the viewer see more clearly. To¬ 
gether they could perhaps make some¬ 
thing faithful and original out of the book, 
For three weeks Pinter and Reis/ hag¬ 
gled over a table in the study of Reis/'s 
home in Hampstead. London. Finally 
they hit upon the notion of a parallel sec- I 
ondary plot "Suppose we had a mttdern 
relationship that started in bed and went 
from there’" Fowles' narrative would be 
Stripped and varnished to Pinter’s spec¬ 
ifications. and a modern story would be in¬ 
terpellated. describing the affair of the ac¬ 
tors playing Charles and Sarah in a film 
adaptation of The French Lieutenant's 
Woman Says Reis/- "The novel is a sci¬ 
ence fiction—a Victorian story and a 
modem siteculation about fiction. Take 
away that acknowledgment of the 20th 
century, and the story doesn't add up Our 
sense of Sarah's sexual awareness is a 
modern thing; inside her head, during the 
story, she jumiss from the I9ih to the 20th 
century " By the end of 1979, Pinter had 
completed his weaving of two centuries, 
two stories—and Reis/ had found his her¬ 
oine, The following May. Meryl Streep 
walked onto the Lyme Regis set. and the 


filming tif The French Lieutenant's Wom¬ 
an began at last. 

The slap of a ctapirer board indicates 
the start of a "take,” and of this film Few 
will note that the names on the slate are 
fictitious, not those of Reis/ and his cin¬ 
ematographer Freddie Francis; but it is 
the first hint of the life-to-be outside the 
walls of the period story The audience 
will learn si»n and often enough. 14 times, 

[ the "present" film-within-the-film will 
give way to the "past " film-within-the- 
film-within-the-film Inside the deepest 
I box It IS 1867, and Charles Smithson is 
t again living out his perplexed obsession 
j with the Scarlet Woman of Lyme 
I Containing this plot is another box 
marked 1981. when The French Lieuten¬ 
ant's Woman is being filmed in Lyme 
Regis. Mike (Jeremy Irons), a young Brit- 
I ish actor, is playing Charles, Anna (Meryl 
: Streep), an .American actress, is playing 
1 Sarah Mike, we sixm learn, is in love To 
Anna, he is little more than an electric 
blanket—something to keep her warm in 
bed while on location. And so the two 
play out a familiar film-set n>mance Mike 
pressing, Anna depressing; Mike the 
Method actor livtng out his role. Anna 
the detached professional Is Mike infat¬ 
uated with Anna or with .Sarah"’ By the 
end of the film he will not know—for 
Mike IS an up-to-date, slightly callower 
version of the character he is playing He 
IS the eternal man-boy in love with enig¬ 
matic modern woman— who has evolved 
into a complex creature beyond the com¬ 
prehension of Mike or any other man. 

Anna seems almost alarmingly con¬ 
trolled, unreachable—as modern as any 
Cosmo girl But what alxiut her Victo¬ 
rian twin"’ Is Sarah, as Irons describes her. 
"the breath of a new century""’ Or is she 
simply mad—driven to psychosis by the 
conflicting pulls of passion and repres¬ 
sion'.’ "I hope by the end she establishes 
that she’s probably not insane." maxes 
Fowles "Or if she is. it's a fruitful kind of 
insanity " Mad or just modern, it hardly 
matters, for Sarah is above all an actress 


In one of the film's most powerful scenes, 
we find Sarah in her room, at her mirror. 
One hand clutches her shawl, the other fu¬ 
riously sketches self-portraits—anguished 
cartoons of the madwoman of Lyme Reg¬ 
is. They could be rough drafts for an asy- 
lumed future, or rehearsals for her climac¬ 
tic meeting with Charles, but they are 
certainly the carefully fevered prepara¬ 
tions an actress makes for her big scene. 

Formally. The French Lieutenant's 
Woman may be remarkable for its shuf¬ 
fling of tenses and tensions, it is also a 
film of meticulous attention to the details 
of the 1860s and today But its potential 
appeal for the broad audience rests on the 
chemistry of its cast—on the attractive 
night music played in this quartet for two 
voices Sarah-Anna and Charles-Mike, 

In his first major film role. Jeremy 
Irons must carry both stories and the au¬ 
dience with him, he must lay the tracks 
that lead Charles and Mike to their fate¬ 
ful folly Says Karel Reis? "Jeremy has 
the authority of a leading man without 
the narcissism that so often goes with it." 
Indeed, there is something of the fervid 
adolescent in his playing of these serious 
young men It takes dcxmied love to test, 
toughen and mature Charles—and a com¬ 
pelling actor-iwrsonality to play him 
lions IS equally persuasive as performer 
and fond lovei As Reis/ notes. "Jeremy 
does have his Heathcliffsidc " 

O n the stage Meryl Streep isshixiting- ] 
star bright, on-screen she has won 
kudos without having to stretch her¬ 
self This IS the first film that depends cru¬ 
cially on her to light a sexual-intellectual 
flame, and she draws on her compassion, 
intelligence, wit- and considerable re¬ 
sources of mystery—to cieate two utterly 
different characters 

Here is Sarah, in the sloping forest, 
her back to Charles, as she spins out the 
story of her liaison with the French Lieu¬ 
tenant Vaiguennes. With every new piece 
of information, each wisp of fact or fil¬ 
ament of fantasy. Streep's expression and 


1981: Alma and Mike play out a romance on location for their film 



1867: Sarah and Charles get into bed and tear up their iives 
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Cinema 


bearing change. She seems to be think¬ 
ing on-screen, sorting through a hundred 
nuances before lighting on the one she 
uses—for just that moment. Sarah recalls 
the attentions paid her by Varguennes: a 
sweet, girlish, elosemouthed smile illumi¬ 
nates her face, then fades with reticence 
and the next sentence Sarah tells of the 
wine her lover urged on her—“It did not 
intoxicate me, 1 think it made me see 
more clearly"—and the voice rises, at 
once intoxicated and embarrassed She 
has been toying nervously with her hair, 
and now, as she describes her seduction 
at the officer's hands, she loosens a knot 
of hair and caresses it down her shoul¬ 
ders, as Sarah would have done that night 
By the end of her declaration, the night 
music in her voice has been replaced by 
bass tones, and a final loath¬ 
ing growl. "I am the French 
lieutenant's whore!" 

Fowles, who would drop by 
the film's location once or 
twice a week during the five 
weeks of filming in Lyme Reg¬ 
is. recalls that “Meryl had a 
j copy of I he Ixiok that she'd 
I read just Ixifore the cameras 
I turned I was touched by that" 

1 Any viewci familiar with the 
I novel will be touched uxi—by 
i .Streep's eerily exact transla- 
I tion of fowics' descriptions 
into screen life She does in¬ 
deed sjieak "with odd small 
j pauses betw'een each clipped, 

I tentative sentence " Her 
I cheeks do rouge at a vivid rec- 
j ollection of her lover But this 
IS more than Xeroxing emo¬ 
tions It is the creation of a film 
character that does precise and 
breathtaking justice to Lowles, 
to .Sarah and the actor s art 
Streep fully merits Sarah's 
proudest self-appraisal “Yes. I 
am a remarkable iicrson '' 

I ntelligent passion on the screen, two 
passionate intelligences behind it a 
provocative combination At times, 
though, the mixture of Streep and Irons. 
Pinter and Reis/, modern and iieriod tales 
is like a garden partv of charming strang¬ 
ers who never quite hit it off At these mo¬ 
ments the parallel-story device looks both 
cumbersome and timid. Pinter has pared 
away to the core of Towles' novel, and 
saved only the skin; Reis/, has withheld 
the emotional wallop without quite doing 
justice to the formal complexities of film 
narrative. The period story takes up about 
three-quarters of the film's running time 
and, like Sarah, is often troubling and sen¬ 
suous and gravely beautiful. But whenever 
this story starts to pick up its skirt and 
run, it trips over the lever on the time ma¬ 
chine, and the film flips forward into the 
less riveting present. Perhaps, if the mov¬ 
ie had dealt solely with the period scenes, 
or if the 20th century framing story had 
n ftiore subtly <y>mhin*vt with it 


A suspicion begins to form in the 
viewer's mind. What if this French Lieu¬ 
tenant is designed to do more than just 
tell two stones'’ What if it means to a 
demonstration of actors' alchemy, not just 
into the identities of the characters they 
play, but into artists'.’ Early in the film. 
Mike and Anna are rehearsing a scene 
that takes place in the woods; Sarah slips 
and falls into Charles' arms. The first run- 
through IS (xirfunctory. Anna says, “Let’s 
just do it again, O K.’" She walks back 
to her mark, turns his way. catches his eye 
—and this time there's electricity. She 
walks toward him and. suddenly, falls 
—and as she falls we are transported with 
her into 1867, into the sequence as shot, 
into an actor's intelligence and urgency. 

But the film is still more cunning, for 


It deals as well with the seductive ways a 1 
story’s characters can become the actors i 
playing them. In one icsiiect. this simply 
acknowledges star quality the audience 
adds to Sarah's history all they know of 
Streep from seeing her earlier films and 
reading about her private life But in the 
final meeting of Charles ano Sarah, three . 
years after she has vanished, the film be¬ 
comes something else—more than a re- j 
creation of the separate fictional realiiies 
of then and now 

This is the book's "happy ending.” m 
which the lovers are reconciled after 
Charles learns that Sarah has been caring 
for the child conceived in their one night 
of consummation But in the film, every¬ 
thing seems slightly "off. " The lighting, 
which in the earlier period scenes was 
dense and murky, is here bright and un¬ 
relenting. The camera stands back too far 
to encourage the viewer's involvement in 
an intimate scene. The acting is oddly stri¬ 
dent and ragged, as if a failed first take 


Sarah falls in this scene, but she lands with 
an indecorous thud and giggles nervously, 
as the modern Anna might. Charles is hit¬ 
ting his emotional keys too hard; he sput¬ 
ters and foams out of control. There is not 
even a mention of their child, no real ex¬ 
planation for Sarah's disappearance. The 
moment when the lovers finally embrace 
—the climax awaited by every reader of 
the novel, anticipated by every new view¬ 
er of the film—seems ruinously flat 

B ut wait Those who find it so may 
have been seduced by the exp^ta- 
tions the film has raised For this se¬ 
quence is neither period nor modern, nei¬ 
ther the Fowles story nor the framing 
story, but a third dramatic level Look at 
it this way the viewer is in the screening 
room of Mike's fevered imagi¬ 
nation This is Mike playing 
Charles, and Anna playing 
Sarah. But the film has fol¬ 
lowed Mike's obsession to the 
point where he can no longer 
distinguish between the two. 
Mike has become not only the 
on-screen lover, but the off¬ 
screen lover and the film 
maker as well, and this French 
Lieutenant's Woman is the film 
he would have made. 

And then, in the final mod¬ 
ern scene. Mike's film world 
falls to pieces. This is the Pin- 
ter-Reisz equivalent of Fowles' 
unhappy ending: a "wrap par¬ 
ty" to celebrate the film's com¬ 
pletion. Mike cannot bear the 
prospect of losing Anna. 
Where can she be’’ She is in 
the room where the final pe¬ 
riod sequence was shot, exam¬ 
ining herself in one of Sarah's 
mirrors. But Anna engages in 
no searching of soul or image 
—just a glance and a primp 
and she's off Mike reaches the 
rtxim as the car motor's rev signals Anna's 
departure. He calls out for her; "Sarah!" 
It IS UXI late. Mike, the mtxiern man, has 
I lost his French lieutenant's woman. 
! Charles, the Victorian aesthete, has been 
deserted by a surpassing actress A heart 
IS broken, the mirror has cracked, the film 
spins off Its real. 

It was John Fowles who suggested 
that the film's final line of dialogue be 
“Sarah'" He deserves to share credit with 
Pinter and Reis? for assembling this 
multilayered meditation on the blurring 
lines that connect actor, character and au¬ 
dience. But the creation might have re¬ 
mained stillborn without the contribution 
of Meryl Streep. This Sarah, this Anna, 
this warring family of sirens demands an 
incandescent star. With this performance. 
Streep proves she is both Virgin, whore, 
woman, actress, she provides the happy 
ending to The French Lieutenant’s Wom¬ 
an and new life to a cinema starved for 
shining stam. —ByKkhardCortst. 



The Scariet Woman of Lyme: a lonely vigil is intemaited 
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Flying Rings Around Saturn 


After a spectacular mission, a mysterious little glitch 


I t was a bit late—-stime 3 I seconds be¬ 
hind schedule—and 41 miles oil taigei 
Still, after four years of traveling across 
1.24 billion miles of space, iheie was no 
faulting Voyager 2s marksmanship In¬ 
deed. one golf-mindcd scientist likened it 
to sinking a 500-mile putt Superlatives 
were certainly in older last week as the 
semiautonomous robot completed the sec¬ 
ond lap of its e()ic tlight a rende/vous 
with the giant ringed planet .Saturn, the 
spectacular linalc to two ambitious dec¬ 
ades of planetai> exploratum by un¬ 
manned 11 S spacecraft 

There was. however, a mysterious 
glitch While Voyager 2 was hidden be¬ 
hind Satuin It developed the sjrace-age 
equivalent of a crick in the neck, reduc¬ 
ing the mobility tif its cameras But the 


robot had already accomplished most of 
Its goals, and the trouble will almost cer¬ 
tainly not prevent use of the cameras on 
the rest of Voyager 2s flight--past Ura¬ 
nus m 1986 and Neptune in 1989 

Racing tovsaid Saturn at 54,000 
m p h,--20 times as fast asa sjreeding bul¬ 
let—the 1,800-lb spacecraft came within 
a cosmic hair of the planet's stormy cloud 
tops, clearing them by 63.000 miles Then 
It plunged downward behind the huge gas¬ 
eous sphere and passed through a large 
gap near the edge of the thin disc of icy de¬ 
bris that forms Saturn's mulli-hued rings 
Finally, like a pebble in a great celestial 
slingshot. It was sent hurtling off toward 
U ranus on a new course cre¬ 
ated by the powerful pull 
of Saturn's gravity NASA s 


CloM-up of Saturn’s multihued rings. The moons Hyperion, top, and lapetus 



new boss, James Beggs, hailed the flight 
as "one of the really great scientific 
achievements of our age." But he refused 
to commit the Reagan Administration to 
any new space endeavors, not even a mis¬ 
sion to intercept Halley's comet on its re¬ 
appearance in 1986 for the first time in 
76 years. 

Until the sudden failure. Voyager 2's 
performance was almost flawless. Picking 
up where its twin. Voyager 1. left ofT last 
November, it provided new insights into 
Saturn's turbulent weather. Banded with 
powerful jet streams, like those of neigh¬ 
boring Jupiter (which Voyager 2 surveyed 
in 1979), the planet has even greater winds 
- -up to 1,100 m.p.h. just north of the equa¬ 
tor. In Saturn's higher latitudes. Voyager 
2's cameras spotted a storm system larg¬ 
er than all of Europe and Asia, as well as 
I numerous smaller storms, some whirling 
I cItKkwise. others counterclockwise 

Zeroing in on Saturn's 
moons. Voyager 2 discov¬ 
ered surprising contrasts 
between those icy little 
worlds. Hyperion, for ex¬ 
ample. IS a small, distant 
mixin shaped like a battered 
Idaho potato (or, as NASA 
scientists variously had it. 
a "hamburgei patty" or 
a mouse-gnawed "hockey 
puck") 'I elhys. closer in, IS 
scarred by a huge crater 
more than a third as wide 
as the satellite's own 670- 
mile diameter, and by a 
canyon that extends at least 
two-thirds of the way 
aiound it. Appaiently the 
moon w'as struck by a huge 
object and badly cracked, 
but the pieces froze together 
again like chunks of re¬ 
formed ice cubes And why 
IS the strange mtion lapetus 
ten times darker on one side than the oth¬ 
er’’ Scientists found indirect signs that the 
inky black stuff may be carbon 

The most intriguing moon is Encel- 
adus. which seems to be caught in a kind 
of gravitational tug-of-war. Pulled by 
nearby moons, its interior heats up. caus¬ 
ing surface fissures and creating glacier- 
like ice flows that obliterate craters made 
earlier in its turbulent history 

For earthbound viewers, and even for 
scientists at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
outside Pasadena, which masterminds 
Voyager’s progress, the show-stopper was, 
once again. Saturn's rings. Better illumi¬ 
nated than they were during Voyager I’s 
flyby, they showed up in greater detail 
and in far greater number, literally by the 
thousands. Before Voyager 2's visit, sci¬ 
entists had a ready hypothesis to explain 
why the icy materials of the rings—frag¬ 
ments ranging in siz% from dust specks to 
boulders—follow only certain orbits and 
not others^ leavioe sans of hundreds of. 




nUtes. The gaps, the theory went, were 
opened by small moons, leas than 20 miles 
across, that plowed through the debris, 
clearing out groovelike paths. Alas, after 
a close look. Voyager 2 found no trace of 
these moon sweepers. 

One alternate theory holds that the 
rings and the gaps between them are in ef¬ 
fect peaks and troughs in Saturn's own 
gravitational field, like the concentric rip¬ 
ples created by a rock dropped into the 
surface of a still pond. Another line of 
speculation attributes the formation of at 
least some of the rings to a periodic grav¬ 
itational attraction, or “resonance,” be¬ 
tween the ring particles and Saturn's pass¬ 
ing moons. 

V oyager came closest to Saturn just be¬ 
fore the 1/^-hour period when the 
spacecraft was behind the planet, totally 
cut off from the earth. But the semi- 
intelligent machine continued operations 
under the command of its prepro¬ 
grammed computers, taking pictures, per¬ 
forming experiments and storing the in¬ 
formation on tape. Not until Voyager 2 
emerged from behind Saturn and again 
began radioing back data did scientists 
learn that something had gone wrong. As 
Voyager 2 crossed the rings, the playback 
showed, the cameras began missing their 
targets Somehow the spacecraft's mov¬ 
able "scan platform," which acts as an 
aiming mechanism for the narrow- and 
wide-angle cameras as well as several oth¬ 
er optical instruments, had slowed, then 
stuck The platform could swing up and 
down but not sideways, leaving Voyager 
2's cameras looking out into the dark void 
of space. 

Had a stray ring particle smashed the 
small gearbox that controls the platform's 
horizontal movements? Or was there a 
failure in the electronics or perhaps in the 
gears themselves? No one could say, even 
after hours of patient long-distance trou¬ 
bleshooting (it takes nearly an hour and 
a half to send a radio command to the far- 
off spacecraft). By the next day JPL con¬ 
trollers had found they could at least gel 
the frozen platform to swing through a 
few degrees of arc, though not smoothly 
or precisely enough to aim the instru¬ 
ments properly. By moving it through ever 
larger arcs, they hoped that they might 
eventually work it free. Such tactics 
helped overcome a similar problem on 
Voyager 1, caused by a stray bit of plas¬ 
tic that got into its gears. 

At week’s end, it appeared that they 
may well have succeeded. With a swivel 
that jubilant controllers described as 
“right on the money,” the platform 
brought fading Saturn back onto their TV 
monitors again. This week they hope to 
aim the cameras at PhoebCthe planet’s 
outermost moon. Even if the problem re¬ 
curs, though, it should not spoil the pho¬ 
tographic reconnaissance of Uranus or 
Neptune. The controllers can simply 
“pan” the cameras by rolling the entire 
spacecraft with blasts from its small 
thrusters. —Sy^i9dttkOekhn.ll$poilmi 
'ity-JIn S€h9^tf/PottHhno ... 
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Vititars to Charieston'o Venduo lim are served bre^fast In their antique-filled guest romn 

Cozy Homes Away fr om Hom e_ 

Bed-and-breakfast places begin to take hold in the U.S. 


F or years, thrifty and adventurous tour¬ 
ists have known how to find good ac¬ 
commodations in Britain without uni¬ 
formed doormen, glittering ballrooms. 
24-hour room service and computerized 
reservations. Thesecret: the British institu¬ 
tion of bed-and-breakfast establishments. 
These are private homes, ranging from 
stately Victorian town houses to rustic 
country cottages, whose owners turn over 


their spare bedrooms to paying guests and 
include the next day 's morning meal m the 
price. Mostly small and as individual as 
theirowners. the B & Bsgenerally provide 
a cozy version of home away from home. 

Now the B & B idea is beginning to 
take hold in the U.S. as well. Today's do¬ 
mestic travelers are seeking not only to 
beat room rates of $100 and more at many 
large hotels, but also to gel away from the 


drearily impersonal sameness of the motel 
chains. Homeownersi meanwhile, have 
discovered that taking in paying guests 
can help them cope with soaring fuel bills 
and real estate taxes. Most fi & Bs are sit¬ 
uated in small towns or country resorts, 
but they are also to be found in cities from 
Philadelphia to San Diego and at prices 
far below those of even an air-shaft room 
at a major hotel. 

The trend seems to have surfaced 
first—and most elegantly—in San Fran¬ 
cisco, where in 1976 Robert and Marily 
Kavanaugh opened an establishment in a 
tiny Victorian mews house off Union 
Street, calling itself simply the Bed and 
Breakfast Inn. Today there are 15 B & Bs 
around San Francisco, and their rooms 
(generally $40 to $80 per night) are tough¬ 
er to book than space at the city’s large 
luxury hotels, especially on weekends. 

These intimate hostelries owe their 
appeal not Just to economy but to personal 
touches and old-fashioned charm: fire¬ 
places and pieced quilts, lace curtains and 
canopied beds, fresh flowers and fresh- 
baked croissants, and the willingness of 
most hosts to book theater tickets and ad¬ 
vise on restaurants and bus routes. At the 
Bed and Breakfast Inn, a decanter of sher¬ 
ry sits invitingly in the dining room and 
fortune cookies appear on each guest's pil¬ 
low at night At the Spreckels Mansion, a 
colonial revival house saved from destruc¬ 
tion two years ago by San Francisco Fash¬ 
ion Designer Jonathan Shannon and Ar¬ 
chitectural Restorer Jeffrey Ross, guests 
gather each evening before the library 
fireplace for dirnks on the house. 


Sand Fantasies 

S tuner tarried tape measures, trow¬ 
els, putty knives, melon bailers and 
plant misters. Mostly, the 1,500 people 
who turned <ait on Steep Hill Brach in 
Ipswich, Mass., for the ei^th annual 
sand castle competition were armed 
with buckets and shovels—the basic 
tods for moldi^ an uncpojfwrati ve me¬ 
dium into an image of their fantasies, 
^nong the sculpture were a baby ele¬ 
phant, a dragon and a splendid t4-fl. 
lobster, spray-painted red and accom- 
pamed by “melted butter.” Six Cam¬ 
bridge artists fashioned the crustacean, 
and called it Lobster Plate Special 
$5,95. The purists stuck to castles. Bos¬ 
ton Designer Jeff Nathan marshaled 
30 helpers to re-create the Dalai La¬ 
ma’s Tibetan palace, while Landscape 
Architect John Shields of Newton 
Center, Mass,, built a medieval French 
walled city. But not even the most for¬ 
midable sculptures could long-resist 
those twin nemem. wind aad4w. >.! 
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In South Carolina, Charleston's 
Sword Gate Inn, an 18th century house 
belonging to David and Suzanne Redd, 
rents five antique-filled bedrooms for $55 
per night; they come with a sumptuous 
breakfast (including freshly squeezed or¬ 
ange juice, cinnamon apple casserole, 
homemade sausage balls and locally 
blended “Carolina cofiTee”) and compli¬ 
mentary bicycles for seeing the sights. The 
Vendue Inn's 18 rooms are organized 
around an 18th century courtyard, where 
wine and cheese parlies take place each 
day to the strains of chamber music. 

B & B accommodations are now 
available even in New York City. Most 
are bedrooms in apartments in such di¬ 
verse sites as the loft quarter of SoHo and 
Roosevelt Island in the East River, which 
is reached from midtown Manhattan by 
way of a scenic 3i-min. tram ride. Urban 
Ventures Inc., a booking service for New 
York B & Bs, has about 120 listings, near¬ 
ly all in Manhattan The most desirable 
rooms are also centrally IcKated. “What 
they really want." jokes Mary McAulay. 
Urban Ventures' co-owner, “is a room at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art.” Rates 
for New York B & Bs range from $24 to 
$36 a night for one person, $34 to $48 
for two. 

M ost B & B proprietors, even those 
who are full-time innkeepers, are not 
trying to make big money Says Suzanne 
Redd of Charleston's Sword Gate Inn. 
“We're in it for the pleasure. We love to 
entertain.'' Marian Binkley, owner of San 
Prancisco's Hermitage House, agrees “It 
isn’t a business, it's a hobby. It’s like hav¬ 
ing ten sets of house guests every night. 
The B & B owner has got to want to moth¬ 
er the world." 

B & B guests are an eclectic lot. 
including honeymooners and people 
celebrating anniversaries, an incognito 
celebrity or two and the occasional busi¬ 
nessman Says Judy Scott, manager of San 
Prancisco’s Washington Square Inn' 
“People who stay at B & Bs should be very 
independent and the sort who seek things 
out for themselves.” 

They have to be. since B & B accom¬ 
modations present special inconve¬ 
niences- they may be in residential neigh¬ 
borhoods far from downtown theaters 
and museums, and parking can be a prob¬ 
lem on crowded streets. Many B & B 
guest rooms do not have private baths, 
nor are there usually telephones or televi¬ 
sions. There may be the early-morning 
clatter of pans from the kitchen, or the 
creak of old floorboards overhead On the 
whole, B & Bs are not designed for fam¬ 
ilies; there are often limitations on the 
number of guests per room, and fragile 
antiques and bric-a-brac do not coexist 
with small children. But for those who 
have embraced the B & B way of travel, 
there is no going back to hotel high-rise 
and motel monotony. —By Sara Madina. 
Kapoftad by NUdtaai Moritt/San frandteo, 
wHkodmtlStbaraauB 





Two history-making finishes: Steve Ovett in Koblenz, Sebastian Coe in Brussels 


Sport 


Ca n They Top This? Sti ck Around 

Coe and Ovett take turns setting records for the mile 


T he war of the mile intensified last 
week as Britain's Steve Ovett, 25, and 
Sebastian Coe, 24, once more took turns 
shooting down one another's world rec¬ 
ords. In Zurich on Aug 19, Coe reclaimed 
his record (set in 1979 and broken by 
Ovett in 1980), taking 27/100 sec off the 
mark with a time of 3 min 48.53 sec Ex¬ 
actly a week later, Ovett announced that 
he wanted to go after the new record at a 
meet in Koblenz, West Germany, No mile 
event had been scheduled—its metric 
near equivalent, the 1.500-meter run, was 
on the Koblenz menu—but meet organiz¬ 
ers quickly obliged Ovett's request and 
lengthened the finish line by the required 
120 yds As good as his word, Ovett 
flashed across the tape in 3 min. 48.40 sec. 
His feat set another record, shortest time 
needed to break a new mile record. 

But even that mark was destined to 
fall as the two old and unfriendly rivals 
continued their game of "Can you top 
this?" Just two days after Ovett exacted 
his revenge. Coe returned to the track, 
this time in Brussels. With his familiar 
Zurich “rabbit," American Tom Byers, 
setting the pace, Coe look more than a 
full second off Ovett's newborn mark, 
cutting through the balmy night in 3 min 
47,33 sec. As he had done in Zurich, Coe 
unleashed a terrific closing kick, taking 
the lead with some 500 meters (547 yds.) 
left. When it was over, Coe paid tribute to 
. his otdiema oaceaatter. Raid he: “T credit 


much of my success tonight to Byers." 

Though he coyly insisted that Ovett's 
new mark had “nothing to do" with his ef¬ 
fort, Coe had announced before the race 
that he hoped to finish in a record 3 min. 
47.5 sec. And earlier in the day he had 
huddled with Byers to discuSs strategy. As 
for Ovett. Coe said: “I'm very sorry he 
wasn’t here tonight. The race certainly 
would have been faster with him in it." 

He has a point, for the two country¬ 
men have done a remarkable job of avoid¬ 
ing head-to-head confrontations while as¬ 
saulting the record books by themselves. 
The origin of their mutual dislike is ob¬ 
scure. but its effect on the sport is not New 
records for the mile were a rarity in the 
years after Roger Bannister broke the 4 
min barrier in 1954. American Jim 
Ryun's 1967 record of 3 min. 51,1 sec., for 
example, endured for eight years. This 
year Coe and Ovett have baited the record 
back and forth like a Ping-Pong ball. In a 
mere ten days, they have swapped the rec¬ 
ord three limes. 

Coe and Ovett are not scheduled to 
race against one another for the remain¬ 
der of the year Though both will appear 
at the World Cup in Rome this weekend, 
Coe will race in the 8(K)-metcrs while 
Ovett is scheduled to compete in the 
1,500-metcrs. Track's odd couple seem 
content to go on avoiding one another, but 
track fans are hoping fora true showdown 
in ■■ 








Cradle-to-Grave In timacy _ 

Some researchers openly argue that "anything goes "for children 

T he preachings of sexologists on child- I with people older than themselves " What 
hood have not changed in decades- sex about older men preying on four- and five- 


education in the schools is good, guilt, re¬ 
pression and punishment for masturba¬ 
tion are bad. Now, however, a disturbing 
idea is gaining currency within the sex es¬ 
tablishment: very young children should 
be allowed, and perhaps encouraged, to 
conduct a full sex life without interference 
from parents and the law. 

The idea is rarely presented directly — 
most of the researchers, doctors and coun¬ 
selors who believe it have the wit to _ 

keep a low profile and tuck the idea a 
away neatly in a longer, more con- ft 
ventional speech or article. The sug- " 
gestion comes wrapped in the pieties » 
of feminism (children, like women. ^ 
have the right to control their own r“ 
bodies) and the children’s rights 
movement (children have rights vs. 
their parents) According to the argu¬ 
ment, children are sexual beings who 
need to develop skills early in life 
The child has a fundamental right, 
says Mary S Calderone, head of the 
influential Sex Information and Edu¬ 
cation Council of the U S., ‘to know 
about sexuality and to he sexual." 

In general, these sexologists con¬ 
sider Freud’s "latency period”—a 
time of low sexual interest from about 
age four to puberty—to be a myth im¬ 
posed by a prudish society, ^me of 
the sexologists are fond of pointing 
out that the body's sexual response 
system begins early—infant boys get 
erections and the vaguias of infant ^ 


with people older than themselves " What 
about older men preying on four- and five- 
year-olds? Constantine would argue that 
tf children were properly educated about 
sex. a child who did not want sex could al¬ 
ways say no. 

Almost all sexologists publicly state 
that they oppose adult-child sex, but a 
number of researchers maintain that such 
sex is basically harmless to the child. Nor¬ 
wegian Psychologist Thore Langfeldt says 
that early sexual stimulation of children. 


Show Me! 


Floyd Martinson of Minnesota’s Gustavus 
Adolphus College thinks adults involved 
in affectionate sexual relationships with 
tots should not go to jail, ‘intimate human 
relations are important and precious," he 
feels, ‘i d like to see as few restrictions 
placed on them as possible.” Psychologist 
Douglas Powell of the Harvard Health 
Service says: ‘i have not seen anyone 
harmed by this so long as it occurs in a re¬ 
lationship with somebody who really 
cares about the child." 

The fact that such views fall just short 
of a manifesto for child molesters’ lib is 
not lost on pedophiles. Valida Davila of 
the Childhood Sensuality Circle, a far-out 
sex group in San Diego, welcomes the new 
writing. "We believe children should be- 

_ gin sex at birth. It causes a lot of prob- 

* lems not to practice incest." Pedo- 
■ phile groups have learned to pick up 
I the rhetoric of the sexologists and 
children’s rights advocates. David 
® Thorstad. a homosexual and militant 
•” spokesman for the pedophiliac move¬ 
ment, says he is fighting for ‘'the 
rights of children to control their own 
bodies." Replies Nancy Walker, a 
lesbian columnist "Let Thorstad and 
his confreres at least say what the real 
issue is that they want to {copulate 
withj children. Prepubescent chil¬ 
dren are not taboo because this is a 
sex-negative society, but because 
they can he physically hurt and may 
^ be psychologically injured as well by 
sexual intimacy with adults ’’ 
m Unfortunately, few responsible 
9 child experts have reacted even that 
bluntly so far to the radical writing on 
child sex. One who has is Child Psy¬ 
chiatrist Leon EisenbergofChildren’s 
Hospital Medical Center. Boston- 
—"Premature sexual behavior among 


girls lubricate Apparently the re- A PictUPcBtldkof Soc for Children and Parents children in this society almost always 


searchers believe that such things q, , , ,, 

constitute a powerful argument for > flOtOgrapny anti L^aptlOnS Dy w ill MCDfluC cause you have a child acting out be 
child sex. Even stranger is the theory ExplanattXV'Esct liy Dr. Pfcka I'lcischhautT-HaRlt Savior for which he is not cognUivelj 
that children will grow up askew if L— _ i _ i ___J or emotionally ready." People whe 


leads to psychological difficulties be- 


XplanattXV'Esct liy Dr. pfcka FIcischhaucr-HaRlt Savior for which he is not cognitively 
_ i _ _ _ SZ___i or emotionally ready." People who 


they do not have early sex AsSexolo- Cover of ttie controversial cMMren's book SAoir Me/ 
gist John Money of Johns Hopkins 


wrote in The Sciences magazine: “It is al¬ 
most certain that human beings, like the 
other primates, require a period of early 
sexual rehearsal play." Another refrain is 
that sexual liberation cannot be withheld 
from the young. “Western society has un¬ 
dergone a revolution in sexual values but 
has tried to apply it exclusively to adults,” 
Anthropologist Richard Currier wrote in 
Human Behavior, "and this rather arbi¬ 
trary restriction is simply not working ” 
One of the more intellectually dishev¬ 
eled of the new apostles of child sex is 
Family Therapist Larry Constantine of 
Acton, Mass., whose views sound like a 
satire on how to raise children. Says he: 
"Children really are a disenfranchised mi¬ 
nority. They should have the right to ex¬ 
press themselves sexually, which means 
that they may or may not .have contact 


including the masturbation of infants by 
adults in some primitive cultures, “defi¬ 
nitely does not seem to harm the child." 
Money claims that a youngster’s “rehears¬ 
al play” with adults “affects them benefi¬ 
cially.” Warden Pomeroy, co-author of 
the original Ktnscy reports, says incest 
"can sometimes be beneficial” to children. 
Dutch Psychologist Frits Bernard, author 
of numerous articles and books on pedo¬ 
philia, says adult-child sex is basically in¬ 
nocent and adds that the children he has 
studied "are not more neurotic than the 
average Dutchman.” One conventional 
argument is that the fuss raised by parents 
after adult-child sex—and not the sex it¬ 
self—is what harms the child. 

Another common theme is that adult- 
Child sex must be judged by the quality of 
the relationship in volved. Sociologist 


think small children are capable of 
making free decisions about sex with 
adults, he adds, “are full of crap.” 

In the world of sexology, prestige usu¬ 
ally comes from attacking taboos and re¬ 
pression, not from assessing the psycho¬ 
logical damage of the ideas unleashed. 
And few sexologists are trained to assess 
such damage. Psychotherapist Sam Ja¬ 
nus, author of a new book. The Death 
of Innocence, says that people who 
were seduced early in life "go through 
the motions of living and may seem all 
right, but they are damaged. I see these 
people year after year in therapy.” 
U.C. 1 ..A. Psychiatrist Edward Ritvo also 
says that much of his work is with chil¬ 
dren who have been involved in cata¬ 
strophic sexual situations. His conclusion: 
“Childhood sexuality is like playing with 
a loaded gun,” —ByJohnlMO. 

Ruth Ma hrHns GaMn/Bostvn 
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The Profs Quit 

Costs prompt a brain drain 

W hen the University of California at 
Los Angeles hired Donald Weber 
three years ago as an assistant professor of 
English, it seemed a perfect match. He 
was a notable scholar; the sunny, high- 
paying California system was considered 
an ideal place to work This fall, though. 
Weber will be at Mount Holyoke College 
in snowy Massachusetts Why the switch'^ 
The young professor. 30. realized he could 
never afford to buy a home in California. 
Although Holyoke is a topnotch Eastern 
women's college. Weber admits "f feel 
I've been expelled from Eden " 

Professors have always been consid¬ 
ered unworldly types who live on learning, 
protected by ivy-covered walls In Califor¬ 
nia the supennflationary housing market 
has shriveled the ivy, and the walls are 
tumbling down While the aveiage salary 
last year for an assistant professor in the 
California university system was SI8,800, 
above the national average, a seven- 
room house in West l.os Angeles cost 
$300,000 and in San Francisco. $235,000. 
In Palo Alto, where an assistant professor 
at Stanfcird earns nearly $28,000. a univer 


sily-area house costs about $325,000 (vj 
$144,000 around New York City). Says 
University of California Faculty Housing 
Coordinator Afton Crooks: "Our recruit¬ 
ment and rctainment have been seriously 
affected They come out to Berkeley or to 
the other campuses, price homes and tell 
us. ‘No way.' " 

W eber, who is married and has two 
children, devoted his first three 
years in l.os Angeles to teaching, writing 
and scholarship But he was soon forced to 
take on summer schixil and evening 
courses to meet the $525 monthly rent on 
a two-bedroom apartment. That meant 
postponing work on books and articles 
that are crucial to his career. Even with an 
after-tax paycheck of about $1,300 a 
month, he could not make a competitive 
bid for a small house "Unless something 
is done, the faculty at U C.L.A. at the junior 
level is going to be all singles." says We¬ 
ber "What 1 see is a rotating pool of assis- | 
tant professors " 

The University of California system 
tried selling tax-exempt bonds to finance 
first trust deed loans, but Congress effec¬ 
tively canceled this methtxl in 1980, 
though not before the program had helped 
some 190 faculty members U Cl, a also 
started its own program of second mort¬ 


gages, but ran into trouble when it had to 
choose between tenured professors and 
promising newcomers. Besides, adds 
Crooks, even with low-cost loans “a pro¬ 
fessor cannot even afford these loans un¬ 
less he has additional family income." At 
Stanford, the university is constructing 
144 condominiums and town houses. 

Other urban universities have had 
somewhat better luck with real estate rou¬ 
lette Columbia University in New York 
City has become a big-time landlord, with 
1.500 apartments for faculty and staff 
close to the campus and a popular pro¬ 
gram offering housing loans at 2'X below 
market rates. New York University has 
helped faculty by renting them apart¬ 
ments, including some in the old Wash¬ 
ington Mews, charming by any city's 
standards 

Until the University of California, 
with its many campuses, comes up with 
cheaper housing, it is likely to suffer a con- 
tinuing brain drain. Donald Weber left be¬ 
hind a potentially higher salary and a 
chance to help direct a new and growing 
American Studies program But at Mount 
Holyoke, he and his family have moved 
into "an old. beautiful house across the 
street from the campus." It has eight 
rixims, big shade trees—and rents for $275 
a month ■ 
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The Butteif ly That Stamped 

SAKI: A LIFE or HECTOR HUGH MUNRO 

by A.J. Langguth; Simon & Schuster, 366 pages: $14.95 

A ncients described the tiny, sweet-sing- I litical Jungle Book, Lord Balfour, the hap¬ 
ing nightingale as Vox et praeterea ! less Prime Minister, is called “Sheer 


nihil (voice and nothing else). For more 
than half a century that is how it has been, 
too, with Hector Hugh Munro. the mar¬ 
velous miniaturist who wrote under the 
name of Saki. His voices, silly and silky 
and sometimes tinged with savagery, were 
familiar and extravagantly praised One 
belonged to a popinjay character called 
Reginald, who discoursed in a series of 
semiprecious mots. “1 hale posterity. It’s 
so fond of having the last word." Anoth¬ 
er was Clovis .Sangrail. a young man much 
given to the kind of "gorgeous hoax" that 
might scandalize a dull house party Last 
cameComus Bassington, the hero-villain- 
victim of Saki's splendid novel The Un¬ 
bearable Bas.sington, a tribute to lost youth 
that discovers deep sadness in the social 
shallows of Edwardian England. 

Of the man Munro. except for some 
biographical notes by his sister Ethel, al¬ 
most nothing was known A.J Langguth. 
48, a novelist and an ex-New York 7'imes 
correspondent in Saigon, now offers the 
first full biography. As biographer-cntic, 
he proves knowing, balanced and bless¬ 
edly brief 

Saki was born into a Scottish family 
with a strong martial tradition and 
brought up in darkest Devon by a pair of 
truly Dickensian aunts before escaping to 
boarding school ("You can’t expect a boy 
to be vicious until he's been to a good 
schtwl") He was homosexual, but neither 
Saki nor Langguth goes in for soul search¬ 
ing about the love that once dared not 
speak its name Saki. in fact, never men¬ 
tioned it. His sister merely refers to his 
habit of sharing digs with young men as 
"chumming ” In the biographer's view, 
however, being a prey to lusts that could 
have landed him in jail helped make Mun¬ 
ro an outsider. ELarly on the aunts taught 

him to hate people like them- _ 

selves, who were unkind to ani¬ 
mals and children, and to see lying 
and imagination as the only jxiw- 
cr the weak and clever have over 
the strong and dull Many of his A 
best stories. The Penance, for in- HI 
stance, and The Lumber-Room, is e 

turn on the triumph of children ters 
over adults In S>eaf/ii KarAwr. the the 
most notably bloodthirsty, a ofle 

surrogate aunt is actually done in nesi 
by a persecuted small boy’s he 
pet ferret. > em 

After a brief tour in the Bur- gon 
ma police (like Orwell), Saki turns and 
up in London at 29, doing polit- he 
ical lampoons for the Westminster to b 
Gazette with parodies of Lewis 


Khan’t ” Throughout Saki’s life, Celtic 
mysticism and foreboding, plus a raw 
stratn of patriotism, kept trying to break 
through the veneer of satiric wit and com¬ 
ic, cultured urbanity that made him cel¬ 
ebrated as man and writer. Langguth 
notes that he knew "the frustration of an 
adventurer’s soul locked in the body of a 
clerk." Soon Munro left London again to 
become the Morning Post's correspondent 
in the Balkans, covering the bloody ri- 



Hector Hugh Munro (“Saki”) in 1910 


Exc«ipt 

^ Jf Saki, aloof and condescending to his own times, 
Hi turns out to be onefof us. But embracing him 
is easier than establishing his place in English let¬ 
ters. An unbeliever, he did not concern himself with 
the relationship of man to God. and critics have 
often tssed that theme to test an author’s serious¬ 
ness. Then, by shunning love in all of iu disguises, 
he banished another of the four characters of West¬ 
ern literature’s primal cast. God was gone. Eve was 
gone, and H«;tor had left lumself with only Adam 
and the snake. ’Yet. ttyoicing in that narrow range, 
he ihshioned a comedy of manners that looks ■IU 
tobeenduring. mw 


valry between Turks and Bulgars. He 
moved on to St. Petersburg, witnessing the 
march on the Winter Palace in 1905 and 
savage reprisal by Tsar Nicholas’ Cos¬ 
sacks. Munro was a fearless reporter, but 
in letters to Ethel he seemed proudest not 
of risks taken or beats scored, but of hav¬ 
ing once snatched a kitten to safety just 
as It was about to be crushed under the 
muddy feet of advancing revolutionaries. 

In 1909 he settled down in England, 
with a small income, a conservative club 
(the Cocoa Tree), a cottage in Surrey (for 
Ethel) and growing celebrity as a writer 
of comic short stories But nobody ever 
takes a comic writer seriously, and, Saki 
complained, "a humorist is almost invari¬ 
ably expected to be funny for life.” As 
World War I approached, he grew dis¬ 
contented with the coffee-spoon London 
world that had provided him with tar¬ 
gets for satinc comedy, as well as with 
himself for belonging to it 

There were three results The first was 
brilliant: The Unbearable Bassington, 
published in 1912, so Saki could demon¬ 
strate that he could write a novel and at 
the same time pour ashes upon the so¬ 
ciety he had long been part of Says Lang¬ 
guth: “It could be the cry of an outsider 
whose thin lips ache from 40 years of smil¬ 
ing " The second result was his second 
(and last) novel, When William Came, 
an unsuccessful but percipient fantasy 
written in early 1913, about what Eng¬ 
land would be like under German ckcu- 
pation, and how a flabby society full of 
jokesters, hucksters and aesthetes would 
adapt to it. The third result was Munro’s 
dramatic enlistment as a private soldier 
when the fighting broke out in 1914 

A t 43 he was way overage. He had to 
work like a dog to get in shape, and 
then keep refusing commissions that were 
offered to hun. because a commission 
would ’separate him ” from other men 
He became a good soldier and made cor¬ 
poral. Writes Langguth. “This time he 
would live his life the right way or he 
would end it ” On the foggy dawn of Nov 

_ 14. 1916, near Beaumont-Hamel, 

he was shot by a German sniper 
During a brief pause in an ad¬ 
vance one of his men had lit up. 
and Corporal Munro had just 
Ties, yelled, "Put that bloody cigarette 

him out!" 

let- Langguth wastes little time 

ivith trying to decide whether Saki was 

lave a literary butterfly who finally 

ous- tried to stamp or some kind of 

ises, shrike with a sense of humor. The 

^est- book notes the Waugh-like gift for 

was comic names (Loona Bimberton, 

5am Septimus Brope), the Wildean wit, 

nge, the Wodehousean way with the 

lljH featherheaded fauna of the West 

rw End and the county house party, 

, the surprise endings self-con- 

sciouslv bmrowed from O. Henry., 
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and imagination to build superhighways, residential 
complexes, railroads, hydroelectnc {^ojects, as well 
as p^orming other 100% Brazilian services. 

All of these projects are carried out with the 
same high deei% of quality and ability that 
characterize all Brazilian exports. Result: both the 
technology and products that Brazil offers are 
highly regarded on the international marto. 

These days, one discovas Brazilian household 
appliances in Italy, Brazilian footwear in the 
United States and West Germany, Brazilian textiles 
in Angola and France, Brazilian automobile parts 
in Sweden,and these are but a mere handful 
of Brazil’s key exports. 

In 1980 alone, Brazil expcsted 20 billion 
dollars worth of products and services.This year, 
Brazil will export still more. It’s all in a day’s 
work for a young, vigorous country with 
an annual average growth rate of 6.6 % and 
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At his best Saki is matchless, a storytell¬ 
er. as Langguth justly puts it. with “flaw¬ 
less sentences on almost every page that 
could have been the work of no other Eng¬ 
lish writer.” That is why even the stories 
with surprise endings, like The Open H^in- 
dow. can be read again and again. “The 
humor came less from his jokes than from 
the .. absolute rightness to his language." 
It is like watching a champion diver do a 
perfect half gainer You know how it 
comes out, but seeing it done is still 
astonishing. — By Timothy Foot* 

Double Legacy 

COWBOY CULTURE 
by David Dary 
Knopf: 384 pages; $17.95 

I mages of the cowboy are never difficult 
to find in America. Though Hollywood 
has virtually stopped manufacturing out¬ 
ers—and counteroaters like Hud —young 
producers and directors labor on their 
outer-space operas shod in $1,000 hand¬ 
made cowboy boots. Factory hands outfit 
pickup trucks as htgh-ridin'. gas-gU77.lin’ 
quarter horses, shotguns are displayed in 
the rear windows, and western music yips 
through the air conditioning. Whether the 
collars be blue or button-down, frontier 
chic IS a perennial fashion Our convic¬ 
tion that the cowboy was an enviable in¬ 
dividualist in denim persists like a psy¬ 
chic saddicsore 

In this comprehensive and entertain¬ 
ing study, Kansas Journalism Professor 
David Dary deflates the mythic machis¬ 
mo of the bunk house and the open range. 
His real cowpoke is hardly an existential 
drifter on the Plains Rather, he is a com¬ 
mon laborer beset by the pressures of a 
hard life and slim wages 

That the cowboy has a past at all 
comes as something of a revelation. He 
was not born in the saddle on the banks 
of the Red River but in Old Mexico The 
grandees who first brought cattle and 
horses to the New World in the 1500s con¬ 
sidered livestock tending beneath their 
dignity However, the powerful padres of 
the Mexican mission system found the 
first cowboys in their congregations In¬ 
dians and Negroes Barefoot and illiter¬ 
ate, these early vaqueros were often not 
allowed even to own the horses they rode. 
North of the border, cowboys were hard¬ 
ly better off, slaves riding mules some¬ 
times tended Louisiana herds In Califor¬ 
nia, though Franciscans taught Indians 
to herd steers fiom the saddle, their prob¬ 
lem was that the braves favored the taste 
of horseflesh over beef Many sermons 
were no doubt devoted to God's love of 
horses as transportation, and his prefer¬ 
ence for cattle at dinner 

These Spanish beginnings persisted 
in the speech and methods of the Amer¬ 
ican cowpoke. The Texas style of cap¬ 
turing wild mustangs, for instance, was 
pure Mexican gone loco. A human dum¬ 


my was lashed to the back of a roped 
horse. Set free, the terrified galloping 
animal would attract as many as 1,000 
other mustangs, which then could easily 
be corralled. 

The mythic cattle drives from Texas 
to the new railheads in Kansas in the 
1800s, trailing herds of 3,000 longhorns 
across rushing rivers and hostile Indian 
territory, were hardly the stuff of dreams. 
But many young Easterners, nostalgic 
for the good life they had known before 
the horrors of the Civil War, were se¬ 
duced to join up for what would prove 
banal, backbreaking labor The pay for 
three months. $75 and all the beans one 
could swallow On the drive, there were 
few shcKitouts with warpath tribes. Most 
drovers were happy to pay the 500-per- 
head surcharge demanded by the Choc¬ 
taw tribal council for crossing their land. 



Dodge City dudes pose as ranch hands 

By the 1880s a cowhov was "romantic " 

Even the chuck wagon was a late in¬ 
vention Such elaborate facilities were 
not usually needed many trail bosses 
paid ranch wives along the way to bake 
bread, and there was always beef The 
biggest excitement was a rattlesnake bit¬ 
ing a horse, or a cowboy contracting tu¬ 
berculosis from sleeping on the ground. 
But a false romanticism had filtered into 
the empurpled reports of Eastern jour¬ 
nalists By 1890 the cowboy was a leg¬ 
end When some old range hands went 
on strike in north Texas, so many starry- 
eyed youths volunteered that cattle ranch¬ 
ers dismissed most of the malcontents 
without negotiations. 

By 1900 cowboys were as avid readers 
of pulp western fiction as the homestead¬ 
ers settling the range Some cowpunchers 
appreciated the false depictions. Their 
outfits became more bi/arre than practi¬ 
cal, and many began to tote six-guns for 
the first time. A few even tried to speak as 
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How Citibank helps the Oshkosh Truck Corporation 
put out fires on six continents. 


I'hc Oslikosh 'I'nu'k t'orpurfition is 
.111 iiulusinal s|H cialist inakiiit; licavv- 
(iiitv Ncliiclcs til mci't IIk' ni'cdsol llicii 
I'lifiils in s|na ili(. niarkfls 

In lai't, ('\'iTv |)r()(ln(.-| llicv in.'ikn is 
iini(|iK'l\ (li'sij'iicd tor Its market I'Votn 
oillu'ld tr.iiisporters to deleiisi' prodiii ts 
to liie/reseiie vellieles tli;it e;in |)llt out 
;i liie in a m.ittei ol se< oiids. 

With exeelleiit penetration in inan\ 
markets stieli as tlie I' S , tlie (|uestion 
;i lew M'iiis a,i{o bei aiiie how toeN|)aiul 
Inrthei overseas 

Hirtiinatelw Cililiank's kIoIkiI 
extiertise provided the answer 
A key letter of credit. 

[•'or example, Citiliank arian.ued a 
lettei ol I'ledit lietwi'en Oshkosli I'niek 
and ;i elienl HI I’orlUH.'il .imajoi haiio- 
pean venture lor the eomiraiiv VVorkiu,ii 
with a I'oriujjuese eorrespoiKk'iit. 

C itihtink eompleted ihetr.iiisaetion in 
a tew months. 

Now Oshkosh Tniek is actively 
floing business in Soutli .'\menca, .'\sia, 
...the .I^ddULKast anrl Mrieaia&jjaJl.aji™ , 


Inaiu'ia ot nuiss production, 
tlie company is iiroviiiK there is a need 
worldwide toi siieciiilized, hi.t>hl\ 
eiyuineered products And much ol the 
conipan\'’s rapid I'xpansioii in rei eiit 
ye.irs is;i result of Citih;ink'sspeci;ilized 
overseas captihilitii's 

“Experience and responsiveness." 

"I’ortug.il w:is ii bi^ sale loi us,' 

f/ tol\ I Ittinhn fitu /{ruluikt / ami \JiUn <ii\(us\ 
tnU nititii'Ual ivttli /ohn Mo'-hni'. ( humuou of 

< f'-hkosli hta k iind i hmk nitlsilmst h \l‘lnunm 



explains Oshkosh Cli;iirm;m ;ind CEO 
.lohn Mosliiyi; "We’vi-tapueted intenia 
tioiial sales as our major expansion 
;irea Citibank's ex|)erience and respon¬ 
siveness have tieljied us in other 
international transactions ;is well" 
“Our commitment to their 
management." 

Citibtinker Jim Ifrubaki'r com¬ 
ments "We were obviously impressed 
by their management It's a company 
with a (it) year rei'ord of iiniiaralleled 
success in Ifieir field. And the potential 
for exptmsion overseas is limitless Our 
key word is coiiimitment to meet 
the nei'dsof this proven maiiagenieiit 
team." 

'I'he same commitment is 
extended to customers through 
ollices ot Citibank and Citicorji in 
9 ;f countries around the world. 
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Libyan Challenge 

To the Editors: 

The shootout with the Libyans [Aug. 
31] should remind us that the "shores of 
Tripoli” are already memorialized in the 
Marine Corps Hymn, dating from an earli¬ 
er period when the U.S. fought to keep 
open the international waters of that area. 
With Reagan as President, the message 
goes out; “America is back!” It will be 
heard and understood both by our friends 
and by potential enemies. 

Joseph Reymann 
San Dimas, Calif. 

While it IS reassuring that the Carter 
policy of appeasement is past history, I 
suspect that the Reagan Administration 
has exploited the hostilities with the Gad¬ 
dafi regime to prime American public 
opinion for bigger and bolder adventures 
in the Middle East 

Theron W Parker 
Geinhausen, West Germany 



LHiya’s Gaddafi 

The decision not to notify the Presi¬ 
dent immediately of the Libyan incident 
suggests that although Mr, Reagan may 
be running the nation, someone else is 
running Mr. Reagan 

Paul Dujak 
Laramie, Wyo. 

The corner slash on the cover was of¬ 
fensive. Implying that the Libyan incident 
is a ball game for which we tally up the 
score and designate winners and losers 
makes a mockery of a serious and poten¬ 
tially dangerous episode. 

Katie Rothfeld 
Cincinnati 


Irving’S World 

John Irving [Aug 311 is not only a 
masterly writer, he is a master teacher as 
well. At a Breadloaf workshop, he read a 
scathing review of one of his own novels 
before criticizing the manuscri pts of aspir¬ 
ing writers and, probing the air with his 
hand, which curved like a bear’s paw, he 
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exhorted writers to teach something, to 
make the story yield a potent statement 
and to fi^t for issues with “generous an¬ 
ger,” out in the open, like Dickens. 

Alia Sayegh 
Margate, N.J 

John Irving is the perfect combination; 
handsome, brilliant, athletic. I’m in love. 

Edna Vega 
Alexandria, Va. 

In his works. Irving plays a game of 
cat and mouse in which he is a jaded feline 
devising kinky ways to devour his charac¬ 
ters. He creates elaborate family trees, but 
they are ultimately rotten at their roots. 
It's no wonder he’s so popular; his books 
are one big freak show, with bizarre high 
jinks and cheap shocks introduced regu¬ 
larly to titillate his audience. 

Dan O'Neill 

Los Angeles 

We would all be insane without Irving 
to lake us from our world filled with liars, 
cheaters, terrorists, rapists, burglars, mug¬ 
gers and cynics to his world where there is 
just enough wit to make it all very funny. 
Thank God for John Irving 

J. Stephen Bottimi 
Arlington, Va. 

As outlandish, grotesque and sardonic 
as the world according to John Irving of¬ 
ten is, it IS also a world filled with compas¬ 
sion, joy and truth 

Patricia P Adam 
Lebanon. N J. 


Defense Debate 

Strobe Talbott's excellent article “The 
Vulnerability Factor" lAug 311 proves a 
point that even he has overlooked We 
have militarized our foreign policy to such 
an extreme that we fail to ask the ques¬ 
tion. Given today's depressing arsenals, 
what objective would justify their use' The 
obvious answer leads us to conclude that 
the arms race has its own dynamics as well 
as Its gurus. 

Waller C Uliler 
Bensalem. Pa 

I don’t want to sound rude or any¬ 
thing. but please, Mr. Reagan, take your 
Pershings, neutron bombs and cruise 
missiles and get out of Germany! We 
are old enough to take care of ourselves 
Tens of thousands of innocent people in 
Viet Nam, Chile and Nicaragua have 
already died in the name of freedom 
and liberty We don’t want to be next in 
line. I’m not anti-American or pro-Sovi¬ 
et. I’m simply a human being and 1 
don’t want to get ruked off this world 
by a friend. 

Ralf Wachsmuth 
Bielefeld, West Germany 

The new German generation is quite 
right to place the U.S. and the Soviet 


Union on the same moral level. The U.S. 
didn’t enter World War II to defend free¬ 
dom until it was attacked at Pearl Harbor. 
By that time the whole of Europe was 
overrun by fascism. Missiles in Europe are 
there to defend the U.S. Everybody knows 
that. Europe itself is indefensible. 

Gordon Bentley 
Bou-Saada, Algeria 


Insulting Encowrters 

Your Essay “Where Have All the In¬ 
sults Gone?" lAug. 31J reminded me of a 
classic rebuff uttered by American Con¬ 
gressman and Statesman Thaddeus Ste¬ 
vens. While crossing a mud-covered Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., street on a wooden plank in the 
mid-1800s, Stevens confronted a political 
adversary coming toward him on the 
same narrow walkway. His rival called 
out in disdain. "I never step aside for 
scoundrels!" Stevens quickly stepped back 
into the ankle-deep mud and replied, “I. 
on the other hand, always do'” 

C. William Eckenrode 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Insults are not dead yet in Brevard 
County, Fla. Just yesterday 1 heard a Gov¬ 
ernment contractor “roast” a departing 
Air Force major with. "Working with the 
major has been like playing leapfrog with 
a unicorn." 

Darhl C Siultz 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 

How could you have overlooked "nat¬ 
tering nabobs of negativism”? Perhaps the 
intent was to effect the ultimate insult; ig¬ 
noring someone What was the Vice Presi¬ 
dent's name anyway? 

Diane Chenoweth 
Delaware. Ohio 


Policy Priorities 

After the senseless murder of Father 
Rother, a dedicated American priest 
I Aug 24), the U.S Government should re¬ 
consider its stance toward Guatemala’s 
oppressive regime The downgrading by 
the Reagan Administration of human 
rights as a top priority has given such re¬ 
gimes around the world carte blanche in 
their dealings with any opposition. 

Al Bollinger 
Kihei, Hawaii 

We Latin Americans who admire 
American democracy are feeling gloomy 
because White House policy is reverting to 
old times, encouraging the repressive and 
oligarchic forces in Central America. We 
are nostalgic for Jimmy Carter Hopes for 
liberty and justice also exist south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Luiz Felipe da Silva Haddad 
Nileroi. Brazil 
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ybuare 
not to blame If 
a man becomes 
a refugee. 

You are, 
if he continues 
to be one. 



L'NIK'R IS ihf iHtkc* <»t the I 'nited Wilions 
High ('ommisMoncr for Rcfcigces 
(Tur ji>b IS to CO ordinate the world-wide 
voluntary cfloris to solve refugee problems 
lo give the rights ol man back to refugees 
1 he right to work, to education Freedom of 
religion Idcniirv papers travel documents 
Ixrgiil protcciion 

You can show vour sohdaniv with people in 
need by supporting the voluntary refugee organi¬ 
sations in your coiiniry 

1 hcv don’t ask vour help to support refugees 
forever and ever 

They need your help to make refugees self- 
supponing 

Uvmg a useful, peaceful and happv Itfe some¬ 
where in the world Just as vou do 

UnttMl Nations Hlfli CommiMlowar for Wf ugo os . 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

A nalyzing the complex ups and downs of the U.S. economy 
can be tricky business, requiring an expert's eye for detail 
and a generalist's feel for broad trends. Senior Editor George 
Taber, who has headed Time’s Economy & Busi- ^ 
ness section since last fall, draws weekly on a va- '; .vaHwB 
riety of resources to assist him in this difficult 
task, not the least of which is his own experience 
in the field. A former American press spokesman 
for the Commission of the European Community 
in Brussels, Taber frequently covered business 
news as a TIME correspondent in Paris and went -JJOt 
on to become TIME'S Washington-based econom- ' 
ics correspondent from 1977 to 1979. Among the 
numerous cover stories he reported there, appro- 
priately, was one about the nation’s “topsy- 
turvy” economy 

Another valuable resource for Taber is the 
Time Board of Economists, which holds quarter JK 

ly meetings with the Economy & Business sec- Senior Editor Ti 
tion. Established in 1969, the board consists of 
top economic experts whose freewheeling, on-the-record discus¬ 
sions provide, as Taber puts it, "a high-powered seminar by the 
country’s leading business and academic economists, who per¬ 
form a vital service by tipping us off to what the economic com¬ 
munity is thinking about and pointing out future trends." (Cur¬ 
rent members Otto Eckstein of Harvard University, Martin 


f 


Senior Editor TM>er 


Feldstein of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Alan 
Greenspan of Townsend-Greenspan & Co., Walter Heller of the 
University of Minnesota. James McKie of the University of 
Texas, and Joseph Pechman and Charles Schultze of the Brodc- 
ings Institution.) Two of the board’s distinguished alumni are 
currently high officials in the Reagan Administration: Murray 
Weidenbaum, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (the fifth board member to serve 
in that position), and Beryl Sprinkel, Under Sec- 
MHIIlli . retary of the Treasury. 

Last week’s meeting of the board was particu- 
larly useful to Taber and Charles Alexander, who 
'vrote this week’s cover story on how fares ‘‘Rea- 
ganomics." The economists’comments amplified 
W- P”' n is to be dealt with in the story, which was 

checked by Reporter-Researcher Itemard Bau- 
jP^ mohl.TheguestparticipantatthemeetingwasAl- 

T ice Rivlin, director of the Congressional Budget 
Office, who a few days later gave her newsmaking 
r' ■ testimony before the House Budget Committee. 

' i ^ Says Taber. "The Reagan Administration will 
er clearly rise or fall along with its economic pro¬ 

gram, now under panicky and premature fire be¬ 
fore it is fairly begun. Reagan could be leading the country toward 
a breakthrough in its economic history, but only if he can 
convince the public and the Congress to slick with him.” 
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Democracy with a Bite 

Sadat cracks down hard on an unfocused but growing opposition 



An President at Ms press conference; “I am facing fanaticism on both sides" 


mm m n Egypt you will Tind an island 
■I I of love, friendship and deniocra- 
I cy—an open country with happy 
■ people who have hope for the fu¬ 
ture." So said Anwar Sadat just two years 
ago. Today the President of Egypt might 
have, trouble ItKating many knowledge¬ 
able Egyptians who would endorse so san¬ 
guine an assessment of the national life 
Concerned by rising militancy among 
Islamic fundamentalists who object to his 
secular and pro-Western policies. Sadat 
has launched a crackdown on dissidents 
of all persuasions. Over the past two 
weeks, more than 1,600 of the regime's 
most vocal opponents—Islamic and 
Christian militants, ppLi|tic^ (activists, 
lawyers, journalists, proifessofs—have 
been rounded up and imprisoned, to stand 

- -■ il'liillii-|lliii ' 


trial beginning this week. The charges, fo¬ 
menting sectarian sedition, undermining 
stability, or simply violating the measure 
Sadat pushed through last year, known 
as the "Law of Shame,” that makes it il¬ 
legal to propagate rumors damaging to 
the state. Fifteen religious societies have 
been disbanded, virtually all dissenting 
publications have been closed down, in¬ 
dependent mosques have been "nation- 
ali^ed, ■ and Pope Shenouda III of the 
Coptic Christian Church has been exiled 
to a desert monastery 

Sadat, with his usual candoi. called 
the wave of arrests a "purge ” It was also 
one of the riskiest gambles be has taken 
during his eleven years m power. At lira 
he seemed undaunted by the effect that 
the campaign might have on his reputa¬ 


tion abroad as a world statesman. But 
then he took the unusual step of summon¬ 
ing Egyptian and foreign journalists to his 
home village of Mit Abu el Kom to ex¬ 
plain his action. At the press conference 
Sadat declared “1 am facing fanaticism 
on both sides, and 1 am trying to remedy 
it. " Alluding to the rise of Islamic fun¬ 
damentalism in Iran that overthrew the 
Shah, Sadat insisted he faced no similar 
threat. Said he. "Don’t fear that we will 
have a Khomeini here." He insisted that 
his government was based on democratic 
principles “Democracy, when it bites, has 
fiercer claws than dictators" because "de¬ 
mocracy defends the mass population of 
the country." 

When a U.S reporter asked whether 
he had consulted President Reagan about 
the crackdown beforehand. Sadat rightly 
dismissed the question as impertinent, lat¬ 
er adding, in bitter jest "In other times, I 
would have shot you. but it is democracy 
1 am really suffering from as much as J 
am suffering from the opposition." 

To prove his contention that he was 
supported by "99 9'^v" of Egypt's 43 mil¬ 
lion people. Sadat hastily calM a nation¬ 
wide referendum. As he had predicted, 
over 99'"f of the 11 million Egyptians who 
went to the polls endorsed Sadat's call for 
“national unity." 

Sadat had alleged in a weekend ad¬ 
dress following the arrests that an elab¬ 
orate conspiracy was under way aimed 
at undermining his authority Sadat fears 
that his secular enemies are hoping to 
bring him down not by a coup (he firmly 
controls the army) or at the polls (where 
he seems invincible) but by fomenting 
trouble between the Muslim and Chris¬ 
tian communities in the hope of creating 
national chaos. In his speech. Sadat ac¬ 
cused both religious and political enemies 
of "conniving together" to exaggerate sev¬ 
eral recent incidents of unrest, including 
a domestic quarrel between a Muslim 
family and a Christian family last June 
that had led to three days of clashes and 
at least 17 deaths. The event itself was un¬ 
important, said Sadat, but was exploited 
by the regime’s religious opponents as well 
as two legal opposition groups. The na¬ 
tional security, declared Sadat, demanded 
the detention and trial of those who stirred 
up religious strife. 

It quickly became obvious, however, 
that the President's targets were not lim¬ 
ited to those specific troublemakers. The 
net had simply been spread too wide for 
Sadat to argue that the campaign was apy- 





thing but an across-the-board attack on 
the opposition. Also rounded up by po¬ 
lice were a number of political figures and 
other notables—including Journalist Mo¬ 
hammed Heikal and the elderly head of 
the now-defunct New Wafd Party, Fuad 
Seraged-Din—who obviously had no con¬ 
nection with the incident in June. At the 
end of his address, Sadat ordered the sus¬ 
pension of seven opposition publications 
and the transfer of 67 journalists from 
state-owned newspapers and broadcast¬ 
ing services to less sensitive posts. 

Then, to the surprise of his audience. 
Sadat declared that he had revoked a 1971 
presidential directive affirming Shcnouda 
as the leader of Egypt’s 6 million Coptic 
Christians, who form 14% of the popu¬ 
lation. Sadat accused Shenouda of failing 
to assist his government in quelling sec¬ 
tarian strife. Among the detainees were 
eight Coptic bishops. 13 priests and 125 al¬ 
leged lay activists, as well as 55 secular 
dissidents and intellectuals 


B ut the real target of Sadat's sweep¬ 
ing clampdown is the Islamic fun¬ 
damentalists. who object to his ea¬ 
gerness to bring Western business 
into the country and to his dealings with 
the Israelis. Among the Muslims seized 
were Omar Telmissani. 75, head of the 
outlawed Muslim Brotherhood, and Dr. 
Hilmy Ga/yar. leader of militant student 
groups, along with 28 of his lieutenants. 
Later, an additional 54 Islamic activists 
were arrested in Alexandria 

A total of 40,000 independent 
mosques, which had operated without 
government supervision and were often 
the centers of denunciations of the Sadat 
regime, were “nationalized,” meaning 
that their imams (preachers) are to be re¬ 
placed by ■‘enlightened." government- 
sanctioned Islamic leaders. Complained 
one fundamentalist “Every Muslim has 
his favorite sheik and his favorite mosque. 
How IS he going to feel when he goes to 


pray on Friday and fintls a government 
employee there instead?” 

Sadat was widely criticized abroad 
last week for demonstrating so vividly that 
Egypt is not a fully realized democracy 
—which of course it is not and has never 
been. Sadat has long dreamed of estab¬ 
lishing real democracy in Egypt, even 
though he has at times fell obliged to put 
security and order ahead of political free¬ 
dom. When he sees a threat to his regime 
building up, he does not hesitate to hit 
back hard. He did so in 1971 and again 





Villagers casting votes in the referendum 

A storm on the "island of love " 

in 1978. and he is doing so now against 
the threat, however unfocused it may be 
at present, of a Khomeini-style funda¬ 
mentalist revolt in the Cairo streets. 

Sadat's current difficulties do not stem 
specifically from his country’s pxsverty, or 
the widening gap between the haves and 
have nots, or the astonishingly conspic¬ 


uous consumption by the very rich, al¬ 
though these are all elements. It is rather 
that, in the face of a concatenation of 
problems, including the phenomenal rise 
of Islamic fervor in recent decades, Sa¬ 
dat badly needs another triumph to keep 
the disparate elements of opposition from 
coalescing into a critical mass. He became 
an instant hero in October 1973 when he 
sent his army across the Suez Canal to 
drive back the Israelis. He caught the pop¬ 
ular imagination again when he went to 
Jerusalem in 1977. and the following year 
when he signed the Camp David accords. 

The momentum of those accomplish¬ 
ments may continue, to some degree, until 
next April, when Egyptians will celebrate 
the final return of the Israeli-occupied Si¬ 
nai to their control. In the meantime, in¬ 
ternal pressure will mount on Sadat to 
demonstrate the validity of his policies to¬ 
ward Israel, preferably in the form of 
some sort of self-determination for the 
Palestinians on the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Sadat is committed to this goal. 
"This is my fate.” he has told Time Cor¬ 
respondent Wilton Wynn on several oc¬ 
casions “I have accepted my fate.” 

Sadat believes that this goal can be 
achieved only by direct influence from 
the US As he is fond of saying. “In 
this game, the U.S holds 95% of the 
cards.” Indeed, one explanation for the 
timing of Sadat's crackdown is that he 
wanted President Reagan, in his talks 
with Prime Minister Begin, to press Is¬ 
rael to settle the Palestinian issue and 
thus strengthen Egypt's position in the 
Arab world. The Reagan Administration, 
in turn, realizes the importance of Sa¬ 
dat's role in the region. Says one top 
Slate Department official. "Sadat is the 
keystone of our policies.” Thus, however 
secure Sadat may appear to be at pres¬ 
ent. his continuing troubles are a call 
for haste. — By WXamC, Smiih, 

Beporttd by NatharM Harisen and Hobart 
C. Wurmstodt/Cako 


Back to the Fundamentals 

I t is a phenomenon that has become startlingly visible ovei 
the past year in Cairo, Along the city’s crowded side¬ 
walks, on university campuses and in offices, young Egyp¬ 
tian women who once wore the latest in Western fashion 
are turning to Islamic dress. Many of them cover their heads 
with either a long scarf or a knitted "helmet” that descends 
from the head to the shoulders. Others shield the entire 
face, leaving only two eye openings in the veil. Despite tem¬ 
peratures that commonly range up to 95’ F, the women 
wear gloves and stockings. 

Males could increasingly be seen in flowing robes called 
gallablya—thaX is, until the robes were forbidden by Presi¬ 
dent Sadat last week. Devout young Muslims also favor trim 
beards, which some men were hastily shaving to escape de¬ 
tection in the roundup of religious dissidents. By adopting 
these modes of traditional attire, young Egyptians are man¬ 
ifesting a new Islamic fervor that is symiUomatic of the op- 
■ posiridn t» Sdddt'sseiaiiaT, pro-We4i;irii«Wih 

Many of thp youpg cyjponents mSadm a kiose 


network of Islamic societies known as El Gamaa £1 Islamia. 
which have become the predominant social and political 
force at the country’s universities. The dissidents are angered 
by their bleak job prosp«:ts after graduation and the fact that 
Sadat has opened the country to Western investmenL prod¬ 
ucts and personnel. The young fundamentalist are active 
proselytizers, prodding conventional Muslim students to take 
Islam more seriously and disrupting “decadent” activities 
like dancing and coeducational parties. 

Ironically, it was Sadat who first encouraged the for¬ 
mation of the Islamic groups back in the early 1970s to coun¬ 
ter the influence of Marxists and other leftists on the cam¬ 
puses. Since then, however, the Islamic students have 
repeatedly clashed with his regime, notably over Egypt’s 
peace treaty with Israel and Sadat’s hospitality to the Shah 
of Iran last year. 

Many Egyptian officials believe that the sort of militant 
Islam now eiyoying a renaissance is not sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive to the majority of Egyptians to pose a,danger to Sadat's 
nde. But observers caution that should the religious mil¬ 
itants ever link up with secular dissideiats, they could prove 
to be a potent chiUlenge tnd^to thaErdaideat, 




World 


B aiting the Soviet Bear _ 

Solidarity calls for more union freedom around the bloc 

I t began innocuously enough with three | 
days of mind-numbing procedural de- 


I t began innocuously enough with three 
days of mind-numbing procedural de¬ 
bates and dreary readings of committee 
reports, ail about as interesting as the min¬ 
utes of the last PTA meeting But on its 
fourth day, the national congress of the in¬ 
dependent Solidarity union federation 
suddenly erupted into a full-fledged po¬ 
litical convention, complete with floor 
fights, rousing speeches and foot-stomp¬ 
ing ovations. Before the 892 delegates had 
finished their work late last week, they 
fired off a volley of provocative resolu¬ 
tions that struck at the very heart of Com¬ 
munist authority—both at home and 
abroad That action stirred tass. the So¬ 
viet Union’s news agency, to charge that 
Solidarity was engaged in “an anti-social¬ 
ist and anti-Soviet orgy” and was prepar¬ 
ing for a seizure of power. 

First came a demand that the Polish 
parliament call a national referendum on 
the crucial issue of worker self-manage¬ 
ment. Under pressure from the union, the 
government had already put its own lim¬ 
ited proposal on the issue before parlia¬ 
ment. But Solidarity was now insisting on 
a far more sweeping plan that would give 
local workers' councils at most industrial 
enterprises broad decision-making pow¬ 
ers, including the right to choose their own 
plant managers. Should the legislators fail 
to call a referendum and instead enact 
the government bill, the union threatened 
to boycott the law and “carry out the re¬ 
forms in our own way " 

There followed an even more auda¬ 
cious resolution calling on labor activists 
throughout the Soviet bloc to fight for 
their own unions, just as the workers in 
Poland did when they formed Solidarity 
after a nationwide strike wave in August 
1980. The statement pledged Solidarity's 
support to "those of you who have decid¬ 
ed to enter the difficult road of struggle for 
free and independent unions. We trust 
that our representatives can meet 
soon to share experiences.” That 
motion's near unanimous passage ' t 
sent a roar of applause echoing 
through the cavernous, flag-draped 
Olivia Sports Hall that housed the 
six-day convention in Gdansk 
Finally, the delegates boldly 
turned political by calling for free , 
elections to parliament and local '' 
legislative bodies instead of the 
present system of party-controlled 
candidacies In effect, the vote was 
a demand for Western-style repre¬ 
sentative democracy 

There were some limits to the 
delegates’ temerity, they rejected a 
proposal to delete from union stall 
utes a key phrase recognising the 
Communist Party’s “leading role” 



Walesa voting with fellow delegates 

"This will he my dictatorship." 

expunging hardly seemed necessary The 
convention had already challenged the 
party's monopoly of economic control and 
political power. Moreover, the meeting 
had raised the specter of "counterrevo¬ 
lutionary” contagion in the Soviet bloc, 
which Moscow and its allies have feared 
since Poland's labor rebellion first began 
to acquire cohesion. 

The Soviets reacted to the Solidarity 
resolutions with an outburst of angry in¬ 
vective The appeal to the workers of 
Lastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
said TASS, was an "openly provocative and 
impudent" act engineered by "a whole 
conglomeration of counterrevolutionaries 
of every ilk, including agents of imperi¬ 
alist secret services, all who hate stKial- 
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ism and the people's power in Poland.” 

But the strongest—and most ominous 
—Soviet condemnation of Solidarity’s 
actions was the release by TASS of a let¬ 
ter said to have been approved by over 
70,000 Soviet workers and addressed to 
their Polish brethren. The letter charged 
that Solidarity had discarded “all cam¬ 
ouflage” and was calling “directly for a 
counterrevolution. ” The resolution urging 
workers to form their own unions was 
said to contain "nothing but malice to¬ 
ward socialism. Such provocations have 
always aroused anger and protest in the 
Soviet people. No other sentiments can 
be expected by those who raise their 
hands against a country and a heroic 
people to whom Poland and the leaders 
of Solidarity themselves owe their 
existence." 

The Kremlin’s lough talk was backed 
up by an impressive display of military 
might last week as some 100,000 troops 
staged war games in the western Soviet 
Union Despite the scope of the exercis¬ 
es. U .S. experts did not believe that the op¬ 
eration, code-named West 81, presaged 
any imminent intervention in Poland 

I n the face of this massive show of force. 
Solidarity's advice to the workers of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union that 
they have nothing to lose but their chains 
seemed to be no more than a bit of rhe¬ 
torical nose thumbing There are few signs 
of labor activism in any other Warsaw 
Pact country, nor is Solidarity taking any 
concrete steps to help launch free unions 
elsewhere More than anything, the dec¬ 
laration was a statement of principle Said 
Andi7ej Gwiazda, Solidarity's second in 
command; “The resolution was some¬ 
thing from deep in our hearts ” There is 
little likelihood, either, of any imminent 
popular agitation for democratic elections 
in Poland 

But a real and dangerous battle is 
brewing over the issue of worker self-man¬ 
agement, for with It rides the question of 
who will control the nation's economy 
Blaming the country 's worsening econom¬ 
ic crisis on the blunders of central gov- 
ernment planning. Solidarity offi¬ 
cials and advisers claim that their 
self-management plan holds the 
only hope for national recovery 
—and they are determined to carry 
it out As Andrzej Celinski, secre- 
tary of Solidarity’s national coordi¬ 
nating committee, told the conven¬ 
tion last week: “It has become clear 
that we must take the improvement 
of (the economyl into our own 
hands ” 

Warsaw’s authorities are equal¬ 
ly determined to resist the union’s 
far-reaching plan. Explains one 
worried government ofiicial. “This 
puis Solidarity up against the mid¬ 
dle ranks of the party bureaucracy. 
Control of the economy is all they 
have left. If they no longer control 
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my, they have no power at all. They will 
not retreat on this issue." 

Still, there might be some grounds for 
compromise between the union and gov¬ 
ernment plans for self-management. Says 
Central Committee Ideologist Walety 
Namiotkiewicz: "A flexible attitude is 
needed here. There are some enterprises 
Isuch as industries related to national se¬ 
curity and defense] that can only be man¬ 
aged by the state because of what they 
produce. But for the vast majority the 
range of self-government is very large." 

Even as the self-management res¬ 
olution was being passed, workers at the 
huge Katowice steelworks in the south 
voted that the state-appointed plant man¬ 
ager should be sacked and "carted off 
in a wheelbarrow” for suppressing pub¬ 
lication of the local Solidarity newsletter 
The government contemptuously refused 
to comply, and it was unclear what ac¬ 
tions the workers might take to enforce 
the vote 

Just before Solidarity’s meeting, 
Union Chairman Lech Walesa said in 
an interview with the Cracow party dai¬ 
ly that he was fed up with radicals try¬ 
ing to politicize the organization. Said 
he- "The truth is that when the tanks 
move in 1 will meet them first. They 
I the radicals! will escape, but I will not. 
What are they up to?" At the confer¬ 
ence, Walesa took no part in the de- 
I bales over the controversial resolutions. 

' Silling quietly in his front-row seat, chain- 
I smoking cigarettes, the former electrician 
1 said it was "my turn to listen," But he 
I finally spoke up to oppose a move to dis- 
' mantle the centralized union power struc- 
I lure that he heads. 

i 

S tanding at the wooden lectern, be¬ 
neath the emblem of a silver Polish 
! eagle and a crucifix, Walesa told the dcl- 
! egales' "I am in the union to win bal- 
1 ties and not to lose them But if we do 
not have a strong leadership, we shall 
I be losing battles." He added This will 
j be my dictatorship for the coming two 
years When we have nothing, and are 
! headed for a clash quite soon, we have 
to be hasty and somewhat dictatorial" 
Criticizing the delegates for their inter¬ 
nal bickering, he said that some of them 
were acting “like a bunch of clowns." 

Later the convention gave Walesa its 
endorsement, but whether he can run his 
"dictatorship” and keep the radicals in 
check, let alone carry out his strategy of 
undercutting them before Solidarity’s 
next meeting later tiiis month, remains to 
be seen. Emboldened by the passage of 
last week’s resolutions, the advocates of 
confrontation may ultimately seize con¬ 
trol of the fledgling labor movement, espe¬ 
cially if the country’s economic debacle 
drives frustrated Poles to the boiling point. 
Said one government official in Warsaw: 
“The hard-liners in Solidarity play into 
the hands of the hard-liners in the party 
and vice versa. I am very wonrikl that 
they will get the confrontation they seem 
towant.” -~^npniatA.Spnetea. 


More Martyrs, More Blood _ 

As his opposition grows, Khomeini urges his forces to fight on 


S ometime on the night of Sept. 4, a con¬ 
tingent of heavily armed Islamic 
guards arrived at Evin Prison in north¬ 
west Tehran in a caravan of largely empty 
Jeeps and minibuses As sleepy—and as¬ 
tonished—prison guards watched, the in¬ 
truders rounded up some 150 prisoners, 
many of whom had recently b^n incar¬ 
cerated for political crimes by the fun¬ 
damentalist courts of the beleaguered 
Khomeini regime. Corralled into groups 
of eight to ten. the prisoners were led out¬ 
side to the wailing vehicles. When some 
guards objected to the mysterious proce¬ 
dure, they were crisply told to mind their 
own business. 

Time has learned through sources 
within the Khomeini regime that the pris¬ 
oners, including a number of teen-agers, 
were taken from Evin to unknown loca¬ 
tions and murdered Relatives of other ex¬ 
ecuted dissidents stumbled upon ‘mounds 


verse reactions both within Iran and 
abroad to the spate of killing have driven 
Khomeini’s forces to adopt the late Shah’s 
clandestine methods. 

In a radio address, Khomeini warned 
leaders of the fundamentalist Islamic Re¬ 
public Party that parliament was a likely 
target for bombing by insurrectionist forc¬ 
es. He then strove to assure Iranians that 
Iran is ‘"the most stable country in the 
world ’’ After naming Ayatullah Moham¬ 
med Reza Mahdavi Kani, a former in¬ 
terior minister, as Prime Minister to re¬ 
place the assassinated Mohammed Javad 
Bahonar, the Imam intoned' “When a 
Prime Minister is assassinated, another 
is appointed the same day. and when a 
President is assassinated, another is elect¬ 
ed right on schedule.” 

Meanwhile, the Mujahedin and other 
anti-Khomeini forces attacked Islamic 
guards in Tehran and elsewhere. The 



Ayatullah K home ini, right, at a Cab inet meeting with n ewly a ppoin te d Prime Ministe r Kanl 

Faliing back on the Shah's tactics of secret killings and hidden burials 


of untended bodies" at Behesht-e Zahra 
Cemetery, south of Tehran, and were able 
to identify some as the missing prisoners 
Savak agents under the Shah once used 
the same cemetery as a dumping ground 
for their murdered victims, burying the 
bodies in unmarked graves. For the first 
time since Iran’s clerical government took 
over in February 1979, the mass execu¬ 
tion was not announced with Khomeini’s 
customary boldness., 

The secret massacre may signal a new 
phase of the Iranian revolution. Confront¬ 
ed by the growing power of the Muja- 
hedin-e Khalq iPeople’s Crusaders), who 
have assassinated some 200 officials and 
dpfical leaders since June, Khomeini has 
with a campaign to round up 
and execute political enemies. The toll 
thus far: over 1,000 killed and 10,000 im- 
nrisoned. Observers iaTehran believe ad- 


guerrillas reportedly dragged five Islamic 
guards out of a Tehran shop and executed 
them on a street corner; they were also 
said to have killed 26 personal envoys of 
Khomeini in revolutionary courts around 
the country. In Tabriz, a man exploded a 
hand grenade strapped to his waist, kill¬ 
ing himself, Khomeini Aide Ayatullah 
Assadollah Madam and at least six others 
as they participated in noon prayers. At 
week’s end, for the first time since the 
ouster of President Abolhassan Banisadr, 
anti-Khomeini demonstrators took to the 
streets to vent their anger 

Broadcasting for the second time in 
three days, Khomeini threatened his op¬ 
ponents with “incessant sword strokes to 
the head" and exhorted his followers not 
to "shy Away from martyrdom." Said one 
source in close contact with the strug^e in 
Iran: “It is a civil war in all but name." ■ 
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NORTHERN IREI.AND 

Une asy Calm _ 

The hunger strike loses force 

S ince an emaciated Bobby Sands died 
in Maze Prison near Belfast four 
months ago, nine other hunger strikers 
have starved themselves to death. Out¬ 
side the prison, some 50 persons have been 
killed in violent and emotional incidents 
generated by the battle of wills in the H- 
block section of the prison The Provi¬ 
sional Irish Republican Army, which or¬ 
ganized the strike, gained a propaganda 
victory, attracted new recruits and got 
financial contributions from the U.S But 
now that may be changing. Under in¬ 
creasing pressure from families of the pris¬ 
oners and the Roman Catholic Church 
—combined with the refusal of Britain’s 
government to grant the prisoners "po- 
litical" status—the hunger strikers' cam¬ 
paign seems to be losing its momentum. 

As Laurence McKeown. 24, neared 
death after 70 days of starvation, his fam¬ 
ily last week asked authorities to take 


measures to save him. Only two days be¬ 
fore, the relatives of Matthew Devlin. 31, 
stopped his fast after 46 days, when he 
had difficulty breathing In all. four hun¬ 
ger strikers have been saved by their fam¬ 
ilies m the five weeks since the relatives 
of Patrick Quinn, 29, intervened when he 
was in a weakened state So far. none of 
them has resumed his fast. 

Although six prisoners continued to 
refuse food, the interventions by strikers' 
families have damaged J.R.A. credibility 
and hurt the morale of H-block prison¬ 
ers, But the protest movement was dealt 
an even more severe blow last week when 
leaders of an I.R.A. offshoot organization, 
the paramilitary Irish National Libera¬ 
tion Army, refused “for the present" to 
allow more of its members to join the hun¬ 
ger strike. (Three of the 32 I N.I..A pris¬ 
oners in H-block have died so far.) Said 
an i.N.L.A, sUitement: “All of our prison¬ 
ers would be dead within six months It 
is obvious now that the British govern¬ 
ment is being far more intransigent than 
we had expected.” 

Leading Catholic clergymen have 
been increasingly vocal in expressing 


their misgivings about the wisdom of the 
hunger strike. Father Denis Paul, a chap¬ 
lain at Maze Prison, has called on the 
I.R.A. to end the fasts. The Most Rev. 
Cahal Daly. Bishop of Ardagh and Clon- 
macnoise in the Irish Republic, has con¬ 
demned the “sick charade of guns and 
volleys fired over dead bodies at funer¬ 
als ” After two young Protestant police of¬ 
ficers were killed last week by an I.R.A. 
land mine, Tomas Cardinal O'Fiaich, the 
Primate of All Ireland, declared: “This 
act must lie called by its proper name of 
murder, I plead for an immediate end to 
this cruel and senseless carnage.” 

Last week the government of British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher wel¬ 
comed “the decision of some prisoners or 
their families to end this distressing pro¬ 
test." in the words of a British official. 
The hard line position may have paid off 
for the moment, but the H-block crisis 
has further polarized Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant factions in Northern Ireland and 
revived anti-British feeling in the Irish 
Republic Says Bishop Edward Daly of 
Derry "Whether the hunger strike crum¬ 
bles or not, a lot has lieen lost." ■ 
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Return of the Last Exile 

itrmienwnidortrampci&i Diario 16. a Madrid daily, in joy- 
Dous welcome. To the applause of hundreds who had 
, gathered at Madrid's Barsyas Airport. Iberian Airlines Flight 
No. 952 touched down safely at 8:30 one morning last week 
with its priceless cargo. Stepping from the plane, Spanish 
Culture Minister Ihigo Cavero emotionally proclaimed: 
“The last exile has returned home today.” 

The jubilant occasion was the repatriation of Guernica, 
PaNo Picasso’s static protest against the savagery of war, 
which had come to symbolize Spanish hopes for democ¬ 
racy. Picasso had been cohimissioned by the Republican gov¬ 
ernment of Spain ^ pa^ the mural for the Spanish pa- 
i;- yihon at the . |937‘ |(itdnralihn!4 ExhlNtion in Paris. The 


Spanish civil war had already begun, and when German 
bombers supporting General Francisco Franco’s fascist forc¬ 
es leveled the Basque town of Guernica, Picaaso made the 
act the theme of the painting. After Franco's forces won 
the war, Picasso—who never returned to Spain as a protest 
against the Franco dictatorship—decreed that Guernica not 
be delivered to Spain until “public liberties" had been re¬ 
stored. Picasso died in 1973, two years before Franco. 

In June, Picasso's lawyer and heirs agreed that Spain 
was now sufficiently democratic to meet his wishes. Under 
tight security, the painting was transferred from New York’s 
Museum of Modem Art, where it had hung since 1939, to 
Madrid's Prado Museum. Ironically, one of the 20th cen¬ 
tury's most passionate protests against violence, will have to 
be ppolec^ bjljttftcia} hjJ^tpfoc^glaSs, Guerttka wilt be for¬ 
mally unvefledWtJet 25,.me cei^ei^ry of Picasso’s jiipth. 











INDIA 

Upwardly IWobHe—to Islam _ 

Former untouchables seek new status by becoming Muslims 


I n all his 64 years, Abdul Haan Sha- 
thali Sahib had seen nothing like it. As 
the ranking Muslim scholar of the town 
of Tirunelveli in the southern Indian state 
of Tamil Nadu, he had been called upon 
to preside over a mass conversion of Hin¬ 
dus to Islam in the village of Meenak- 
shipuram 30 miles away. A crowd of 2,500 
was waiting, including 850 prospective 
converts—all harijans. the once despised 
and still generally maltreated untouch¬ 
ables of India.* 

“Why do you want to become Mus¬ 
lims?” Shathali asked the harijans. “We 
want to embrace Islam to be liberated 
We want to be good people," came the an¬ 
swer. "We come to Islam wholehearted¬ 
ly." Shathali taught them the Muslim 
pledge of faith (“There is no god but God, 
and Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God”) and instructed them in their du¬ 
ties as Muslims. They must pray five times 
a day, he explained, obsei’ve the holy 
month of Ramadan each year, donate 
one-fortieth of their income to the poor, 
drink no alcohol and make one pilgrim- 
j age to Mecca in their lifetimes, b'ach fam- 
i ily in turn presented new Muslim names 
1 for approval Then, after an initial round 
1 of piayers, the entire village feasted. 

What happened earlier this year at 
Meenakshipuram—now itself rebaptized 
with the Urdu name of Rhamatnagar. 
meaning town of compassion—has begun 
to spread to other towns and villages in 
Tamil Nadu, even to a few communities 
elsewhere in the country The movement 
IS by no means a ground swell of 100 mil¬ 
lion harijans in India, only an estimated 
2,000 have converted to Islam so far this 
year. But the very idea of converting has 
shaken' federal and local governments. 
Officials view it as an angry repudiation 
of both Hinduism and government pol¬ 
icies lo improve the lot of harijans. 

The response has come quickly. An 
anxious parliamentary committee toured 
Tamil Nadu last month. Money has be¬ 
come available for a variety of harijan 
projects. The Tamil Nadu government ar¬ 
ranged a "unity meeting" at a Hindu tem¬ 
ple from which harijans had hitherto been 
e.xcluded. Excited public debates on the 
subject have been held throughout the 
country, and last week, a conference in 
New Delhi established a new group, the 
Great Hindu Organization, to eliminate 
discrimination and promote understand¬ 
ing between the various Hindu sects. At 
week's end Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi herself acknowledged the harijans' 
plight. During a visit to Madras, the cap¬ 
ital of Tamil Nadu, she conceded that “we 
have not been able to change the social at¬ 
titudes to instill confidence in them." 

*The old pejorative Indian words for unlxniCKable 
have been gradually displaced by milder terms. In 
the 1930 b Gandhi coined the current more loving de¬ 
scription of or “chtldrenof Cod", 


The harijans have a genuine griev¬ 
ance. For centuries they were, literally, 
the outcasles of Indian society, permitted 
only the most “unclean” work: the dis¬ 
posal of excrement, and crafts like leath- 
erworking, considered tainted because it 
involves handling the hides of dead an¬ 
imals. Harijans were cut off from caste 
Hindus, obliged to leave the road if a 
Brahman was passing, for example. Har¬ 
ijans could not ride buses, trains or fer¬ 
ries used by caste Hindus, eat in their res¬ 
taurants. even share the same well. 
Harijan men and women had to bare their 
upper bodies in the presence of caste Hin¬ 
dus as a sign of humility. 

The 1949 Indian constitution out¬ 
lawed untouchability, a measure given 


teeth by the Untouchability (Offenses) 
Act of 1955, which laid down penalties 
for discrimination The government has 
also consciously lifted harijans into high¬ 
er places in society For the "scheduled 
castes”—New Delhi’s bureaucratic name 
for untouchable groups and minority 
tribes—there are now "reservations"—es¬ 
pecially allocated seats in Parliament and 
state legislatures, spaces saved in univer¬ 
sities. law and medical schools, and quo¬ 
tas in civil service and government-run 
industry. Some harijans have risen far, 
like former |■)efense Minister Jagjivan 
Ram, who served under both Indira Gan¬ 
dhi and Morarji Desai in the 1970s. 

But while harijans are increasingly 
absorbed into the life of India’s cities, 
changes have come slowly in rural areas 
like Tamil Nadu’s villages Says State As¬ 
semblyman R. Paramelai, a harijan: “A 
harijan cannot wear sandals in the vil¬ 
lage. If he does, he will be beaten. He can¬ 
not wear a white dhoti. He cannot wear 
a shirt. The police do nothing.” Harijans 
often still live in enclaves walled off from 
other villagers; they arc barred from many 
temples and are expected to dig their own 


wells. Though the ^vernment now in¬ 
sists that harijan children be allowed in 
schools, they are frequently the butt of 
abuse. Caste practices remain particularly 
entrenched in southern India. 

In a country where fierce Hindu-Mus- 
lim riots took a million lives in 1946-48, 
the choice of Islam may seem strange. But 
in Tamil Nadu, at least, Muslims are gen¬ 
erally prosperous people who observe 
their religious duties devoutly and com¬ 
mand the respect of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity. Besides, explain the converts, con¬ 
version to Christianity has not helped: 
those who have tried it charge that old 
caste distinctions prevail. Says Moham¬ 
med Khassim, a Muslim convert in the 
village of Ilamanur; “In Islam there is a 
mutual amity that is absent in other 
religions ” 

Most harijan converts do not expect 
an overnight disappearance of discrimi¬ 
nation. In Ilamanur. for example, they ac¬ 
knowledge that clashes with caste Hin¬ 


dus still occur. The advantage of their new 
status, they claim, is that the police no 
longer side with those who abuse them 
“Being Muslim,” says one convert, “is 
enough protection from the police.” 

Even the simple threat to turn to Is¬ 
lam is bringing quick reaction these days. 
In Andhra Pradesh, an international Hin¬ 
du organization has adopted a harijan vil¬ 
lage in an attempt to wipe out discrim¬ 
ination there and make it a model for 
others to follow. R. Veerapan, Tamil 
Nadu's minister of Hindu religions, has 
proposed that wealthy temples follow the 
example. He has also suggested mass, in- 
tercaste marriages—with the government 
footing the bill 

The sudden rush of good will is hav¬ 
ing some effect At the Kalpakkam nu¬ 
clear power plant near Madras. 700 hari¬ 
jan workers have announced that they 
have decided not to convert after all, since 
their “complaints ” have been taken care 
of Among them, four cases of harassment 
by other Hindus, which had grown dusty 
on li^al officios' desks, were swiftly 
resolved. — ByMayoMohs. Keportadby 
March Oaugar/Maanakshiparam 



Harijan converts to Isla m gathered for prayers In a Tamil Nadu village m o sque _ 

An angry repudiation of both Hinduism and government policies to improve their lot. 
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Le t a Hundred Flowers Wilt _ 

After allowing stirrings of protest, the government turns tough 

T he charges ring disturbingly of the | to impo^ anything like the absolute u 
past: “Brazenly opposing the party's i formity in literature and art that was > 


■ past: “Brazenly opposing the party’s 
leadership, deviating from the orbit of so¬ 
cialism. desiring and envying the deca¬ 
dent. bourgeois way of life in the West.” 
These and similar superheated phrases 
appearing in the Chinese press these days 
recaU the years when the late Mao Tse- 
tung carri^ out his frenzied and reckless 
campaigns for ideological purity in Chi¬ 
na. Though the more moderate 
post-Mao leadership in Peking 
had repeatedly promised not to 
resume such repression, the of- / 
ficial press has recently bristled ff W 
with attacks on people who are 
said to hold "corrosive, erro- HE 

neous ideas” and to fan "aim- Ki 
less, evil winds.” Having lived 
through the Cultural Revolu- 
tion of 1966-1976 and other L 

waves of terror against individ- n 

ualism, many Chinese arc r 

bracing themselves for a new 
political campaign designed to 
impe^ obedience to the Com- 
munist Party's dictates. 

It was Deputy Party Chair- 
man Deng Xiaoping, China's 
most powerful leader, who had 
permitted a modicum of dis- 
sent in the late 1970s, much as 
Mao had launched his short- 
lived “Let a Hundred Flowers 

Bloom” movement in 1957. _ 

Now Deng ux> has had second 
thoughts about the first faint 
burgeonings of freedom he in- 
spired. Lately Deng has com- 9^5^ 
plained that the relative relax- 
ation of recent years has led 
to a host of "unhealthy tenden¬ 
cies,” most notably in literature 

and art. The press has referred ___... 

darkly to the emergence of an 
artistic "counterculture" and complained 
of stories and plays that “propagate pes¬ 
simism. nihilism and ultraindividualism.” 
meaning in Deng’s words, "opposition to 
the leadership of the party .” In the spring, 
Dai Hua, a well-known writer, was vi¬ 
ciously attacked by the Liberation Army 
Daily for a screenplay called Bitter Love 
that, the paper charged, showed "hatred 
for oui parly and our socialist mother¬ 
land." More ominously, say Chinese 
sources, Deng has named at least ten writ¬ 
ers who will be singled out in the months 
ahead as targets of a national campaign 
of “criticism and self-criticism. " 

Even Chinese leaders, like Deng him- 
I self, have stressed that the current cam- 
I paign will produce nothing like the sweep- 
! ing repression of the past, when lens of 
thousands were indiscriminately shipped 
off |o labor camps or killed. Nor docs it 
^m China's leaders are preparing 


to impo^ anything like the absolute uni¬ 
formity in literature and art that was or¬ 
dained during the Cultural Revolution. 
But the new crackdown has had a damp¬ 
ening effect on many writers and artists 
who had been hoping that the govern¬ 
ment would allow ever greater degrees of 
free expression. 

The repression began early this year 
when the Communist Party embarked on 
a no-nonsense effort to crush the stubborn 
remains of the “democracy movement" 
that had flourished in 1978 and 1979. 
Most of the activities, particularly putting 
up posters on Peking’s “democracy wall," 










I had already been banned by the parly in 
I 1980, Several of the liberals' most articu¬ 
late spokesmen were arrested that year, 
including Liu Qing, deputy editor of the 
most widely circulated underground jour¬ 
nal, April 5th Forum 

T his year China’s leaders set out to 
stamp out the more than SO small un¬ 
derground journals that had blossomed 
during the movement’s headier days. 
Though the journals were crudely mim¬ 
eographed publications with readerships 
of at most a few hundred each, they 
were formally banned by the Party 
Central Committee in February. “The 
conservatives in the military and in the 
security apparatus just couldn’t stand the 
underground papers.” says one diplomat 
who is based in Peking. “They were 
determined to eradicate the dissident 
moveipent once and for all and, in this, 


they have been pretty successful.” 

Tlte mult has been a series of ar¬ 
rests, mostly of underground editors who 
had persisted in publishing. One such 
paper was Responsibility, published by 
the rather grandly titled National Fed¬ 
eration of UnoflBcial Publicaticms. 'When 
a group of ten federation members from 
various cities assembled in Peking last 
April to discuss strategy, they were 
nabbed by police. Among the sei^ was 
Xu Wenli, 36, a railway electrician who 
had edited the April 5 th Forum and was 
one of the democracy movement’s most 
articulate spokesmen. Neither Xu nor 
any of the others has been seen or heard 
from. In the weeks that followed that 
roundup, provincial police swept down 
on various other editors outside Peking, 
putting an estimated 50 of them in¬ 
to custody. The government has con- 
tinned to arrest other activists. 

In recent months there 
have been few new arrests, but 
the general mood of the gov¬ 
ernment is hardly one of toler¬ 
ance. The party leadership em¬ 
barked on a senes of programs 
that are menacing reminders 
of the dangers of departing 
from ideological orthodoxy. 
For example, after a long pen- 
od of neglect, political study 
. sessions have once again be- 

k come mandatory in schools, of- 

fices and factories. This month 
foreign correspondents in Pe- 
■ king were warned by a high- 

ranking official in the Foreign 
Ministry against giving favor- 
. able coverage to dissidents. 

Much of this new stress on 
I ideology and discipline has 

puzzled analysts who expected 
a period of relaxation to follow 
^11^ the harsh crackdown earlier 

this year. One possible expla¬ 
nation for the campaign is the 
leaders’ concern that any 

_ slackness could produce the 

kind of discontent that erupted 
during the heyday of the democracy 
movement of 1978-1979. Another expla¬ 
nation postulates a political compromise 
between Deng and more conservative 
law-and-order forces within the party. 
Some analysts speculate that Deng wants 
to show party hard-liners he is not soft on 
dissent so they will go along with his ideo¬ 
logical heresy of allowing greater partici¬ 
pation by foreign capitalists in the 
country’s economy and his effort to weed 
out old, incompetent Maoists from the 
bureaucracy. 

Meanwhile, the country’s disappoint¬ 
ed artists and intellectuals will have to 
wait for better times to come. They will 
scarcely be encouraged by reading Chi¬ 
na’s new constitution, which guarantees 
ihe ^lit of , free speech, of publication 
and dr assembly—aD freedoms that have 
been victims of the regime’s new tough 
policies. —PyllkharcI B mim ln/ Fokktg 



A Voice from Peking's Gulag 

Jailed without a trial, a dissenter describes his ordeal 


One of the early victims of the current 
Chinese drive to crush dissent was Liu 
Qing. deputy editor of the April 5th Fo¬ 
rum, the most widely respected of the un¬ 
official journals that sprang up during the 
ill-fated democracy movement of 1978-79. 
A copy of Liu's account of how he chal¬ 
lenged China's legal system and what hap¬ 
pened to him afterward was recently smug¬ 
gled out of the labor camp and obtained 
by Time. Some excerpts: 

W hen Ren Wanding Ihead of the Chi¬ 
nese Human Rights League], Wei 
Jingsheng, Fu Yuehua, Chen Lu, Zhang 
Wenhe and others were arrested in March 
1979, the event was followed closely by 
the Chinese and foreign press. Why this 
concern about the fate of a few ordinary 
Chinese citizens? It is because the ar¬ 
rests had created a cold March wind 
that was blowing across the Chinese po¬ 
litical horizon. 

Wei Jingsheng had violated the law 
against divulging secrets, but the court 
convicted him of two other more serious 
crimes and sentenced him to 15 years' 
imprisonment and a loss of his political 
rights for three years. This kind of harsh 
judgment is a mockery of the Chinese 
judicial system, and it is a warning to 
everyone to be very cautious m speak¬ 
ing one's mind. Real liberation of 
thought and true freedom of expression 
must wait until man is willing to strug¬ 
gle for them 

Uu took on the job of spreading the 
word about Wei's unjust punishment. "If 
I had not pointed out this unfairness," he 
writes. ''/ would have had to be either a cow¬ 
ard or the worst kind of human being." 
Oti Nov. II. 1979. Liu went to "democracy 
wall " in Peking to sell some of the 1.000 
copies of the Wei trial transcript he had 
mimeographed. Agents of China's secret 
police, the Public Security Bureau (PSB) 
arrested some of the buyers. Liu then went 
to the PSB headquarters in Peking to seek 
redress for them. 

1 was confident that what 1 did was 
all legal and that the PSB had no legal 
basis to defend its arrests. After seriously 
thinking things over, 1 decided that I must 
never retreat. Those who enforce law 
must have respect for the law. 

My insistence on the law and on le- 
g^ty enraged the PSB interrogators. 
Finally one of them said angrily: “Now 
that you are here, you don’t have to an¬ 
swer our questions. But as long as you re¬ 
fuse to answer our questions, you'll never 
be allowed to leave.” 

I reminded them that detaining me 
without proper {»pers w^ iUe^L and 
that I had no mtehtidn of ^^bnvittii^ td ^- 
legal detention. ' 

Thek reply: “This is the office of the 
dictatonffiih:’' < , 


Without a trial, Liu was detained for 
more than six months in prison, where, 
still insisting upon his innocence, still de¬ 
manding that the authorities observe their 
own laws, he was held in solitary confine¬ 
ment for over five months. “Even for real 
criminals, "he notes, "solitary confinement 
is illegal." 

The period of my solitary con fi nement 
was not long and naturally it has not af¬ 
fected me very seriously. But changes are 
already noticeable. One day, I noticed a 
lot of loose hair on my sheet. When I 
looked at myself in the small mirror on the 
cell door 1 discovered that part of my head 
is already bald. The dampness and cold¬ 
ness in the cell, plus my habit of curling up 
in a corner for long periods must have 
been the cause of my swollen left foot 


which still gives me pain. My near-sight¬ 
edness has considerably worsened. 1 start¬ 
ed to talk to myself, sometimes loudly, de¬ 
bating with an imaginary opponent. 1 also 
try to recall some mathematical or phys¬ 
ical problems and do exercises against the 
wall. Please don't laugh at me. 1 think a 
lot about my mother, worrying about the 
anxiety 1 have brought her in her old age 
This makes me very sorrowful. 1 looked 
through a broken window in the toilet and 
saw a small patch of grassy ground near 
the foot of the high wall. The green blades 
appeared to have just emerged from the 
dark muddy soil. I was suddenly overcome 
by a strong desire—I wanted to get out 
and be closer to the grass! 

Liu tells of how the PSB interrogators 
promised him he would be released if he 
would only confess to his crime of "vio¬ 
lating the administration of public secu- 
¥iiy." When Liu was allowed out of soli¬ 
tary, his sympathetic fellow prisoners gave 
k/m baths and mended his clothes. Some 


guards were friendly to him, but others 
came to take him away. 

When I was brought back to the small 
cell my body was covered with blue 
wounds from the beating. 1 had been 
forced to wear a heavy gas mask that 
made it very hard for me to breathe, and 
1 was laden with a heavy chain cutting 
into my flesh. 

1 met Zhang Wenhe, a founding mem¬ 
ber of the Chinese Human Rights League. 
Like me, Zhang also behaved badly in 
prison—constantly protesting and argu¬ 
ing with the guards. Consequently he also 
suffered more. He was forced to wear 
chams for several consecutive months, 
which gave him much pam and trouble 
whenever he tried to eat, go to the toilet or 
sleep. He was also forced to wear such 
headgear as a gas mask or a tank helmet 
after being cruelly beaten several times. 
His cell was close to mine. We were often 
let out of our cells at about the same time. 
By deliberately slowing down our steps we 


sometimes would get a chance to shake 
hands and to exchange a few words. 

On July 21. 1980, .still without having 
been tried. Liu was taken to a “labor re¬ 
form camp" called Lianhua Temple in 
Hua County, Shaanxi province. Liu is 
scheduled to remain in the labor camp un¬ 
til November 1981. Liu evidently wanted 
the account of his ordeal to be sent to ma¬ 
jor Chinese newspapers and to Deng Xiao¬ 
ping and other Peking leaders. “Dare you 
publish it?" Uu asks in a letter to the ed¬ 
itors. "Judging by my limited wisdom. 1 be¬ 
lieve 1 need not wait for the answer. In any 
case you may regard this material as a 
small gift from me that may entertain you 
during your leisure hours." In the 200-page 
account, Liu has a message for China's 
leaders. He asks for a public trial but ac¬ 
knowledges that officials have the power to 
ignore the law and punish him. "In any 
event," says Liu, "lam a little bird hav¬ 
ing fall'eA into your cage, and have no 
choice." ■ 





Not even the plans for military spending are sacrosanct 



I t was the kind of political theater that 
Americans had watched before, but 
the mood of the drama was subtly dif¬ 
ferent. Last week, Ronald Reagan and 
his aides staged a series of mtra-Admin- 
istration debates and consultations with 
worried congressional leaders, fanning 
speculation about just what new budget 
cuts the President plans to advocate in a 
major pronouncement later this week. 
The script was reminiscent of the buildup 
to Reagan's unveiling of his first round of 
spending slashes last February; this time, 
however, there was no expectation in the 
White House that the results of all the de¬ 
cision-making caucuses would be seen by 
anyone as an Administration victory. 

The President's problem is pamfully 
real: how to convince a sudden rash of 
skeptics that he can balance the budget 
by fiscal 1984 as he has promised, thus 
avoiding both ruinous infiationary deficits 
and a continuation of the towering inter¬ 
est rates that threaten a new recession 
(siv Economy and Business). Moreover, 
the now apparent inadequacy of the first 
series of budget cuts addressed to that goal 
has forced the Administration into an ag¬ 
onizing internal debate: how to reconcile 
the budget-balancing pledge with Rea¬ 
gan’s equally heartfelt promise to launch 
a gargantuan military buildup. 

At week's end the President made his 
decision. According to the White House, 
a relatively mild cut of Sll billion will 
be made from the $554.5 billion in mili¬ 
tary-spending authorizations originally 
planned for fiscal 1983 and 1984 That will 
be preceded by a minor reduction of about 
$2 billion in the $221.3 lilMady 
requwted for fiscal 1982, which surts 
Oct. 1, mostly by delaying some unspeci¬ 


fied weapons-procurement programs. 

Those cuts are small in percentage 
terms, and would leave the military bud¬ 
get growing more rapidly than Jimmy 
Carter had planned. But they contradict 
the Administration's previous ringing 
vows that it would spend anything that 
might be required to counter what it sees 
as a menacing Soviet buildup. Congressio¬ 
nal hawks are already asking whether the 
additional cuts will allow the U.S. to back 
up a tough foreign policy with the requi¬ 
site military muscle. 

What is more, the question of just 
what to cut is bound to be embarrassing to 
Reagan. About the only certainty is that 
the reductions in planned increases will 
not affect the President’s long-delayed de¬ 
cisions to go ahead with production of B-l 
bombers and to settle on a basing method 
for the MX missile. One White House aide 
spells out the likely consequences of the 
spending reduction: "The savings will 
come from stretchouts and slowdowns in 
[weapons] purchasing, reduced training 
exercises and scaling down the number of 
ships the Pentagon would like to build." 
Those are exactly the sorts of actions 
for which Candidate Reagan lambasted 
President Carter. 

As one top White House adviser puls 
it: "You have a President who, by God, 
wants to pul every penny into defense that 
he can.” That Reagan has apparently de¬ 
cided to increase defense spending less 
than he originally planned represents 
something of a victory for David Stock- 
man. Director of the Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget and the Administra¬ 
tion’s budget-cutting powerhouse. At the 
start of August, when Rea^ was still ex¬ 
ulting over his victories in Congress on 


taxes and budgets, Stockman gloomily in¬ 
formed the President that the nation still 
faced huge deficits unless Reagan pro¬ 
posed either further reductions in spend¬ 
ing or an increase in excise (sales) taxes. 
The President instantly ruled out any kind 
of tax boost. Over the next few weeks. 
Stockman, with the powerful assistance of 
White House Chief of Staff James Baker, 
convinced Reagan that Congress could 
not be persuaded to legislate still deeper 
cuts in Government social programs if the 
Pentagon remained untouched By late 
August, the White House had directed the 
Pentagon to come up with a "reverse wish 
list" of what cuts it would make to stay 
within specified budget levels. 

Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein¬ 
berger and his top assistant. Frank Car- 
lucci, initially replied in typical Pentagon 
fashion: they produced a list that, accord¬ 
ing to congressional sources, suggested the 
abolition of one of the Army's 16 divi¬ 
sions and the scrapping of two tactical 







air wings, among otlier things. The list from Reagan, Stockman, whose pri^nta- crimp efforts to solve what many detense 

sounded like an example of what Pen- tion was the smoother of the two, came specialists re^rd as the nation’s worst 

lagon Spokesman Henry Catto had meant down to a $26 billion cut, and Weinberger military deficiency; the inability of many 

when he warned the public to doubt any stood firm at $7 billion or $8 billion. Rea- units to get ready to fight immediately, 

statements from the armed services “that gan ordered them to “split the difference” Says Colorado Democrat Gary Hart, one 

would lead you to believe they’re going and produce a compromise figure; at ofthe Senate’s leading defense experts: “It 

to be deprived of uniforms if they don't week's end they had a one-hour meeting is vital not to cut the level of readiness, 

get everything they asked for." with Reagan and agreed on the $ 11 billion There is no sense in cuttii^ ammunition 

Stockman kept up the pressure last figure. and training in order to build an MX mis- 

weck in a series of meetings between Rea- sile. That would be a real fight.” 

gan and his Cabinet and economic advis- h n Congress, some hawks voiced out- The Administration also faces unpal- 
ers. By Wednesday afternoon, when he ■ rage at the thought of any reductions atable civilian choices. After Reagan’s 

and Weinberger squared off for a 2!4-hour ■ in planned defense spending Texas previous budget surgery, only about $170 

showdown session with Reagan in the ■ Republican John Tower, chairman of billion of the $705 billion in frferal spend- 
Cabinet Room of the White House, the the Senate Armed Services Committee, ing now planned for fiscal 1982 consists 
budget boss seemed to have the Defense fumed that the Pentagon will-have “less of expenditures funded on an annual ba- 
Secretary outflanked. Reagan sat with in the way of defense capability than even sis; the rest is earmarked for defense, in- 

V\ce President George Bush on his right Jimmy Carter projected” That was clear- terest on the national debt or “entitle- 

and Secretary ofState Alexander Haig on ly not true, but other legislators voiced ment " programs such as Social Security 

his left, Weinberger sat across the table in valid worries about how the defense cut- and M^icaid. Though some entitlement 

a chair with wide spaces on either side At back would mesh with Reagan's foreign programs were cut on the first budget go- 

a picture-taking session before the meet- policy. Said Republican Senator William round, Reagan decided last week not to 

ing, a reporter asked the Defense Secre- Cohen of Maine. “You can’t tell the So- take another whack out of them now. 

tary if he felt lonely. Replied Weinberger, viets you will outspend them m an arms So, if it is to meet its budget goals, the 
“They never promised me a rose gaiden." race if they won’t negotiate, then propose Administration will have to reduce the re- 
After reporters were shooed away, defense reductions and still believe Mos- maining programs something like 10% 
Stockman argued for 45 minutes in favor cow will sit down to bargain anyway." across the board; that means painfijl slices 

I of a $30 billion reduction in 1983-84 de- Where the ax will fall is another ques- into programs that have already been 

feiisc authon/.alions. Weinberger, strong- tion seriously troubling defense-minded slashed deeply, including federal aid to 
ly supported by Haig, argued for a follow- Congressmen. Some fear that the Admin- education and health. Such anguished do¬ 
ing 45 minutes that any rollback beyond istration will primarily reduce scheduled cisions might have been avoided if the Ad- 
aboul $7 billion or $8 billion would under- increases in the Operations and Mainte- ministration had not pushed Congress 
! mine the Administration's foreign policy nance account, which covers spare parts, into enacting such a deep cut in taxes. But 
j commitments. Both men made lilieral use ammunition and training. In contrast to that die has been cast, and there is no way 
I of charts to back up their points. Slock- slowdowns in weapons procurement, now to balance the budget without pain 
j man's were mostly numbers, but Wein- which take years to be reflected in actual and uproar. —ByO*org0j.Churek 

\ beiger's were illustrated with drawings of outlays, an O and M. slash would reduce Kapoiuii by Douglas Brow and Johanna 
I weapoqssuch as tanks Underque.stioning Pentagon spending quickly, but also McGoary/Washirtgton 









A monwirt of movkiK pagMirtry on the South Lawn of the White House 

A S trateg ic Allia nce—M aybe 

As Mr. Reagan meets Mr. Begin, warm words—mostly 


U nder a sparkling sky in Washington, 
trumpets blared, drummers m red tu¬ 
nics beat a tattoo, and honor guards from 
the U S. armed forces paraded smartly in 
salute to yet another visiting head of gov- 
irnment. Amid the now familiar splen¬ 
dor of pageantry on the White House 
South Lawn, both the guest and his host, 
President Ronald Reagan, rose to the 
spirit of the emotion-tugging scene. 

“No people have fought longer, strug¬ 
gled harder, or sacrificed more than yours 
in order to survive, to grow, and to live in 
freedom," said Reagan, turning to Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin. “Let 
us remember that whether we be Chris¬ 
tian or Jew or Muslim, we are all chil¬ 
dren of Abraham, all children of the same 
God." But now, Reagan warned, "forces 
of aggression, lawlessness and tyranny . . 
seek to undo the work of generations of 
our people, to put out a light that we've 
been tending for the past 6,000 years." 
More personally, the President said to a 


visibly moved Begin, “From your earliest 
days, you were acquainted with hunger 
and sorrow, but as you’ve written, you 
rarely wept On one occasion, you did 
—the night when your beloved country, 
the state of Israel, was proclaimed You 
cried that night, you said, because, 'truly 
there are tears of salvation as well as tears 
of grief.'" In response. Begin, thanked 
Reagan for his “heartwarming remarks” 
and “the touching words.” 

Traditional diplomatic effusiveness? 
Not entirely. Dunng two days of candid 
private talks the two leaders, who were 
meeting for the first time, seemingly de¬ 
veloped an easy friendship, which Rea¬ 
gan’s advisers regarded as one of the 
prime goals of the visit. Begin told his 
aides that he found Reagan “a warm per¬ 
son, very kind, quite open” and ‘ not a 
highbrow.” Said one Israeli aide. “The 
Prime Minister really likes him." Reagan 
called the talks "very warm and produc¬ 
tive.” The relaxed mood was indicated by 


Reagan, when he said of Begin at a ko¬ 
sher state dinner: “I have a funny feeling 
that he may have dined here more often 
than I have. ’ That was hyperbole, of 
course, although it was Begin’s twelfth 
meeting with a U.S. President since 1977. 

Still, as one White House adviser em- 
phasi/jed, ‘This was more than just a get- 
ting-to-know-you state visit.” U.S. offi¬ 
cials. notably Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, had criticized Begin’s deci¬ 
sions to destroy Iraq’s nuclear reactor and 
to bomb strongholds of the Palestine Lib¬ 
eration Organization in civilian sections 
of Beirut. Begin in turn had sharply re¬ 
jected the criticism as unwarrant^ and 
unfair But last week, as Reagan escorted 
Begin toward his seat for the first White 
House meeting, Begin dramatically broke 
away. ‘'Mr. Prime Minister.” Reagan 
called out, “your seat is over here." Begin 
strode up to a startled Weinberger, thrust 
out his hand and shook Weinberger's 
warmly in an implicit apology. Through¬ 
out the talks, the Israeli air strikes were 
never mentioned Explained Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig: "We viewed these 
as circumstances that are behind us ” 

O ne circumstance that lies ahead is the 
Reagan Administration’s decision to 
sell five AWACS radar intelligence-gath¬ 
ering aircraft and other advanced air 
weaponry to Saudi Arabia Begin stated 
his objections to the sale in detail to Rea¬ 
gan, arguing that the sale posed a clear 
“danger” to Israel. “We are not fright¬ 
ened by AWACS," Begin told Reagan, "but 
we are worried about them " Still, he fol¬ 
lowed the advice of aides not to raise a 
public ruckus in the U.S. about the sale, 
since an all-out fight would look bad if 
Congress does not act to block the deal 
Still, if the sale goes through. Israel 
will not take it lightly. Time has learned 
that the Israeli air force recently made at 
least two reconnaissance flights over Sau¬ 
di Arabia to gather photographic intel¬ 
ligence that would be helpful if it ever 
feels the need to shoot down the AWACS. 
Warned one Israeli official: “1 feel sorry 
for Saudi Arabia, They are making them¬ 
selves a dangerous target. Israel cannot 
take chances with the aw ACS,” 

The most tangible result of the talks 



Begin wWi Sharon, left, and Yitzhak Shamh- 

More than a getHng-io-know~you visit. 



was a dacision to formalue and strengtli- 
en the strategic alliance of the U.S. and IS' 
rael against any Soviet military moves in 
the Middle East. Top advisers to both 
Reagan and Begin, including hawkish 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, began to 
work out the details of the new coopera¬ 
tion after the summit meeting ended. Any 
agreement will probably include the pre¬ 
positioning of medical supplies in Israel 
for U.S. forces, making any emergency 
move easier; joint U.S.-lsraeii naval exer¬ 
cises; and increased access by Israel to 
U.S. military intelligence. Also under con¬ 
sideration was the possible use of Haifa as 
a base for U.S. naval forces Well aware 
that moderate Arab states will be less than 
pleased by closer U.S.-Israeli military ties. 
Secretary Haig stressed that this relation¬ 
ship was "parallel to the kind of things po¬ 
tentially available to them at some point." 
At week's end a senior Defense Depart¬ 
ment official said that the new strategic 
relationship might be hindered if the 
AW ACS sale was rejected by Congress—an 
apparent signal to the Israelis that their 
American supporters should not try to 
lobby too hard against the deal, 
i In their talks. Reagan and Haig ap- 
! parently won no concessions from the Is- 
i raelis. even though they pressed Begin to 
I seek progress in reaching an agreement 
j with Egypt on autonomy for the 1 3 mil- 
; lion Palestinian inhabitants of the West 
I Bank and Gaza. Haig suggested a dead- 
' line of next April 25 for completion of the 
; autonomy talks, which are to resume later 
; this month in Cairo By April, if all goes 
I well, Egypt will have got back all of the Si- 
! nai Peninsula, seized by Israel during the 
j 1967 Six-Day War. Some U.S officials 
fear that Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
i may lose interest in further talks with Is- 
j rael once he has achieved that goal 
! Begin apparently did not ease U.S, 

I worries alxsut his inflexibility on auton- 
! omy issues Before his arrival in Wash- 
I ington, a State Department official 
I warned that "we will not send a high- 
level envoy I to the autonomy talks] un¬ 
less Begin makes us feel it is worthwhile.” 
After the summit talks ended. Haig an¬ 
nounced that the U.S. will be represented 
only by its ambassadors to Israel and 
Egypt at the first new round of the ne¬ 
gotiations. He said the U S. might elevate 
its representation if there is progress on 
the unresolved piocedural issues 

As Begin's trip neared its end, he con¬ 
tinued a persistent, gentle pressure to get 
Reagan to visit Jerusalem. Said Begin in 
a pointed farewell: "I do not say good¬ 
bye. Mr President. 1 say next time, au re- 
voir in Jerusalem ’ Reagan did not com¬ 
mit himself. Like all but a handful of the 
nations that still recognize Israel, the U.S. 
maintains its embassy in Tel Aviv. A pres¬ 
idential visit to Jerusalem might put Rea¬ 
gan in the position of appearing to ac¬ 
cept Israeli sovereignty over the entire 
Holy City. And that would win the Pres¬ 
ident few fridd4&. dsewiiere ip the ever 
troubled Mmdtei^^t. 

Raporfd by Oavid AOcimm with B^gbi and 
Mbarta Sun/Wadii ngt on 


Mysterious Peace Plan for Lebanon 

O ne other sticky question was discussed by the Reagan and Begin teams dur¬ 
ing the Prime Minister's visit: What to do about the competing military forc¬ 
es entrenched in various sections of war-shattered Lebanon? Time has learned 
that a plan for resolving the Lebanese crisis has been a subject of debate among 
high officials in Israel. Its authorship is unclear—for quite plausible reasons. So 
deep are the animosities involved that the Israelis might reject out of hand any 
proposal made by the Palestine Liberation Organization or its Syrian allies; the 
Palestinians and Syrians will have no truck with anything that originates in Je¬ 
rusalem Israeli sources claimed that the plan had been prop^d by Philip 
Habib, the special U.S. envoy to the Middle East. American diplomats insist 
that the U.S. has not put forward a comprehensive proposal. As outlined by Is¬ 
raeli officials, perhaps as a trial balloon they hope to shoot down, the plan in¬ 
volves three stages of diplomatic and military movements; 

Arab League committee to 
agree that the plan should 
be pursued. Then the heavy 
artillery now manned in 
southern Lebanon by Pal- 
estiman guerrillas, as well 
as by the Israeli army, 
would be withdrawn from 
all points south of the Li- 
tani River. 

► The Palestinian forces 
would withdraw from their 
enclave around the coastal 
city of Tyre, and also reduce 
their guerrilla strength from 
a current level of about 700 
to 200 in the region south 
of the Litani River that is 
controlled by UNiriL (Unit¬ 
ed Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon). At the same 
time, Israel would remove 
all of its troops from the 
area controlled by Major 
Sa'ad Haddad's Christian 
militia, which has been 
working closely with the Is¬ 
raelis. Lebanese government forces would be allowed to take over this area and 
would absorb Haddad’s fighters. 

► Finally. Syrian forces would withdraw from all parts of Lebanon except the 
Bekaa Valley, where Syrian antiaircraft missiles were installed last April. At 
the same time UN. troops would supervise the removal of all heavy weapons, in¬ 
cluding the Syrian missiles, from points south of the Zahrani River, which cuts 
across southern Lebanon north and west of the Litani. At this point, Israeli and 
Lebanese officials would begin talks on how to make the recent cease-fire a last¬ 
ing one and how to prevent border violations. 

One right-wing Chiistian commander, Bashir Gemayel of the Phalangists, se¬ 
cretly visited Israel before Begin departed for the U.S. and then announced that 
he had officially dissociated himself from Israel. There was no public Israeli com¬ 
plaint. This could be a first step in carrying out one goal of the plan; ending Is¬ 
rael's active support of the Christian forces in their struggle against the Syrians, 
Palestinians and leftist Lebanese Muslims. 

Israeli officials complain that the plan, as they understand it, is flawed, 
since it does not call for a complete .Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon and 
leaves some Palestinian artillery in place north of the Litani. Some U.S. officials 
in the Middle East, who profess to have no knowledge of the proposals, viewed 
the leaks from Israel about the plan as a clever disinformation ploy. Moreover, 
they argued, neither Haddad nor P.L O. Chief Yasser Arafat would ever agree 
lo such a withdrawal of their forces. There is widespread skepticism, moreover, 
that the Lebanese government army is effectual enough to be trusted with con¬ 
trol of southern Lebanon And many experts doubt that Syria would agree to pull¬ 
ing back its missiles under any continuing public pressure from Israel. 

Still, the plan is no fiction. TIME has also learned that it has been circulated 
in detail, under tight secunty wraps, at United Nations headquarters in 
New York. 

■ ij-/ •• I- 


>• Saudi Arabia would take the lead in getting an 





Here Comes La Judge f 

Heading toward the Supreme Court, with tea and sympathy 


il^ou are among friends,” said Repub- Not that the questions were all that 

lUcan Robert Dole of Kansas. Lest tough Klieg lights and cameras bring out 
there was any doubt, the other 17 male the senatorial urge to hear the satisfying 
members of the Senate Judiciary Com- sound of one s own voice; the rambling in- 
mittee hastened to reassure the woman quiries directed at O'Connor often seemed 
sitting before them that perfect civility designed less to elucidate her judicial phi- 
would mark what one called the "histor- losophy and qualifications than to give the 
ic occasion." The courtliness displayed questioner an opportunity to state one of 
at last week’s confirmation hearings his own pet political positions. Gracefully, 
was so effusive that it seemed surprising but firmly, her tightly folded hands the 
that the green baire tablecloth had not only sign of nervousness, she easily field- 
been changed to pink, the better to ed the grounders and simply smiled as 
honor Arbona’s Sandra Day O'Connor, the line drives whistled past Drawing 
51, the first woman nominated to be a careful distinctions between her personal 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

For her part, O'Connor 
smiled, primly crossed her ankles 
and placated her inquisitors with 
platitudes; she was. she said, hon¬ 
ored by the nomination, a firm ad¬ 
vocate of judicial restraint and a 
strong believer in the family as 
"the hope of the world and the 
strength of our country.” Intro¬ 
ducing her husband of 29 years. 

John O’Connor, 51, a Phoenix 
lawyer who will follow her to 
Washington, and her three grown 
sons. Scott, Brian and Jay, she re¬ 
assured those who might wonder 
if a woman can indeed have ev¬ 
erything: "My nomination to the 
Supreme Court has brought my 
own very close family even closer 
together." Through three days of 
hearings, O’Connor retained total 
control of the proceedings. 

It is not often that presidential 
nominees to the nation's highest 
court are turned down by the Sen¬ 
ate. Despite widespread approval 
of Reagan 's choosing a woman for 
his first nominee, there was some 
organized opposition from far- 
right activists who felt that 
O’Connor's early support of the 
Equal Rights Amendment and 
her less-than-rigid voting record 
on abortion was a "beirayar’ of 
true-blue rightism. Taking no 
chances that the zealots might 
prevail. O'Connor was probably Supreme Court Nominee O'Connor at confirmation hearing 
the most thoroughly prepared '^heJi^gVisl^merprinh^ 



the most thoroughly prepared 'Titep 
nominee in history. Justice De¬ 
partment officials say she spent much of 
the summer poring over large loose-leaf 
notebooks containing answers to potential 
questions, as well as transcripts of past 
confirmation hearings. After two days of 
mock hearings with Justice lawyers in 
Washington, the nominee relaxed a bit 
by whomping up a batch of tacos for her 
coaches in Attorney General William 
French Smith's private kitchen. Escorted 
to the hearings on the impeccably con¬ 
servative arms of Arizona's Barry Gold- 
water and Judiciary Chairman Strum 
Thurmond of South Caro^in^t,. she had 
prepared answers to every conceivable 
question. 


views and any possible legal applications, 
she politely insisted that it would be un¬ 
seemly and unethical to prejudge an issue 
that might come before the court by tak¬ 
ing a prior public position. Asked to dis¬ 
cuss her private meeting with President 
Reagan in July, she firmly refused "1 
should not properly reveal the contents 
of that conversation It was not his re¬ 
quest; that is my perception of what is 
proper." 

Despite all that well-reasoned eva¬ 
siveness, a picture of O’Connor as she now 
is (predicting what donning Supreme 
Court robes will produce has historically 
proved a risky enterprise) emerged; cau* 


tious, meticulous, conservative. A former 
state legislator and state judge, she reput¬ 
edly stated her judicial philosophy: ‘‘I 
know well the difference between a leg¬ 
islator and a judge, and the role of the 
judge is to interpret the law, not make it. 
I do not believe it is the function of the ju¬ 
diciary to step in and change the law be¬ 
cause times have changed or because so¬ 
cial mores have changed.” 

O’Connor indicated support for the 
death penalty. Citing her own trial ex¬ 
perience, she suggested that she would 
favor a “good faith” exception to the ex¬ 
clusionary rule, allowing the use of il¬ 
legally obtained evidence in trials if po¬ 
lice did not realize they were violating 
an individual's right against unreasonable 
search and seizure. She also apparent- 
tK««ii.Ly ly supports Stricter bail laws, 
which would allow judges to weigh 
the "dangerousness” of the de¬ 
fendant before releasing him, but 
found little problem with the Mi¬ 
randa warning given to arrested 
suspects. 

O n school busing. O'Connor 
cited childhood experiences: 
she herself found the round trip 
of 75 miles to school from her par¬ 
ents’ ranch "very disturbing” and 
observed. “Busing is often not very 
1 beneficial to the child" Pressed 
over and over again for a re¬ 
pudiation of the Supreme Court’s 
1973 Roe vs U'ade decision le¬ 
galizing most abortions, she said. 
"For myself it is simply offensive." 
But, the nominee added. "I'm over 
the hill I’m not going to be preg¬ 
nant again It’s easy for me to 
say now ’’ She admitted that "the 
subject is a valid one for legis¬ 
lative action.” immediately add¬ 
ing. "subject to constitutional lim¬ 
itation or restraint." More than 
that, she apologized, it would be 
inappropriate to say. An aide to 
Republican John East of North 
Carolina grumbled, “You ask 
what ought to be. and she an¬ 
swers what is.” But it was pre¬ 
cisely by skillfully limiting her 
answers only to what the law is 
that O'Connor won compliments 
: from many Senators on her for- 

titude and graciousness 

Between verbal triumphs in 
the hearing room. O’Connor was treated 
to entertainment appropriate to a new girl 
in town. Chairman Thurmond arranged 
a candlelit, flower-bedecked lunch of 
quail in the old Supreme Court chamber 
in the Capitol (“You think of everything,” 
said O’Connor). After the hearings closed, 
Thurmond’s wife held a tea in the nom¬ 
inee’s honor, jammed to the chandeliers 
with Washington women. Next week the 
While House expects its turn. Certain that 
the Senate will confirm the nomination, 
Reaggn’s ^d^ scheduled a truly his¬ 
toric occasion. Justice O'Connor’s swear¬ 
ing-in. for Sept. 24. — ByJana OTttUy, 

R0port»dbye\mt ntamat/Waihingfim 


United States 


Draft Doilgers 

Ignoring Uncle Sam 

W hen draft registration for 18-year- 
old men resumed in the summer of 
1980, after a five-year hiatus, more than 
3.5 million youths, or 93% of those el¬ 
igible. went to post offices and filled out 
Selective Service forms certifying their 
availability for military service. Since 
then, compliance with the law has gone 
downhill. In the first three months of 
this year, only 69% of those required to 
sign up did, even though the absence of 
a draft law means that they cannot be 
inducted into the armed services. That 
was considerably below the rate of com¬ 
pliance in 1973 and 1974, when antiwar 
feeling was still running high Thus far 
about 600.000 men from the current crop 
of 18-year-olds have ignored their ob¬ 
ligation to register 

Some military experts blame the Ad¬ 
ministration for the decline, arguing that 
President Reagan has yet to clarify 
whether or not he favors a draft to beef 
up the armed forces Selective Service of¬ 
ficials say the main problem is youthful 
sloth. "There’s a procrastination factor in¬ 
volved," says Assistant Director Braylon 
Harris "1 have a 17-ycar-old son, and I 
can't even gel the kid to put out the trash 
on time " Others attribute it to ignorance. 
Since the passage of the new registration 
law (and a subsequent Supreme Court de¬ 
cision upholding the exemption of 
women), there has been little public dis¬ 
cussion of the draft Officials believe that 
many youths are simply unaware that 
they must sign up during a 60-day period 
surrounding their 18th birthday 

In fact, dodging draft registration is 
relatively easy. The Privacy Act of 1974 
prohibits the use of Social Security rec¬ 
ords to determine who is eligible. The Se¬ 
lective Service now takes action against 
alleged draft evaders only after receiving 
complaints from individuals that someone 
has failed to register. So far. the service 
has turned over to the Justice Department 
a mere 134 cases for possible prosecution. 
Registration evasion is a felony, with a 
maximum punishment of five years in 
prison and a S 10.000 fine 

T he Selective Service is belatedly be¬ 
coming more aggressive in notifying 
eligible men. It bought a mailing list from 
a company that compiles the names of 
high school graduates and sent post cards 
to 1.2 million 17- and 18-year-olds. In the 
past week, it says it has seen an upsurge 
in registrations because of increased pub¬ 
licity. This fall Congress is expected to ap¬ 
prove a bill that would allow the search 
of Social Security files by computer to pro¬ 
duce a list of ^tential registrants They, 
too, will receive tl notification that even 
if Uncle Sam is still not sure he'wants 
them, he wants to know where they are 
r-justincasehemakesuphismind. ■ 


The Pre$^ency/Hugh Sidey 


Here^ from a fMan of " J 

R etired General Maxwell D. Taylor is an mteitectual sohtier who 

global trouble spots from, the heists. His ^ew of the struggle Mow. foes 
far beyond armi«. He sees U.S. naticaial security concerns in tenna of Oiitical 
raw materials and the pcxential colUubns of exjfi^iog populations i» well gain ; 
numbera of tanks and planes. The autlUK' of Thei VneerTain Trumpet, witicli qties- 
tioned the doctrine of massive nuclear retaliation, sounds a compiling nme in 
a plan for national sbwogth that comes not only from scholarship but frmn a ! 
lifeofaction. , . • . • : 

As a U.S. Army captain. Taylor hiked tfre dusty plains of China in .1937 be¬ 
side “Vine^ Joe” Sewell, studying the advance of the Japanese army. In the 
eerie nether light 3 a.m. on June 6,1944, Taylor—by then a brigadier general. 
—floated to earth behind Utah Beach in Nmmandy, gathered a handftti of hia 
men from the lOhst Airborne Division and secured one of the caittewnys over , 
which troops from the Allied armada would march onto mainland^JBinrm^.;- 
Later he served as Army Chief of Staff and Clutirmaii of the . 
Chiefr. Now, at SO, he is a guardian of the nation's conscience..: 

' I___ ^DKpite the budget sn^ f 

ping under way at the Wlnte 
House, Taylor fears that the 
Reagan Administration 
yet launch an orgy of aimlen ' 

I military buying and building 
4 that will weaken us eooncHni- ; 
cally. He worries about stockf ' 
piling mountains of weapons.'; 
for a surprise nuclear salvo Uuti 
is the least likdy of conflicts.' 
Meanwhile, the nation might 
be left unprepared for siMl, , 
sharp fi^ts that could paralyze ' 
us by cutting off oil or scarce 
minerals. Taylor notes that 
OPEC price increases shoc^ tlw 
foundation of NATO and dimin¬ 
ished American power as 

i____much as some Soviet milUary 

Taylor, commanding the 101st, hi France (1944) improvements. 

Taylor would begin at the 
tc^ by replacing the National Security Council with a national policy couittU that 
would chan our threats, interests and priorities on a broader scale. Such a body 
would include Cabinet oflScers and expens who would determine which protv 
lems require miliury action and how much and where diplomacy should be 
sharpened and intensified. 

Spouting he/esy in a mild and disarming manner, the wiry general doubts 
that we need the new MX missile system. He would exploit cruise missiles and 
hurry research to put future nuclear wea^ns on submarines. He would put no 
more American muscle into NATO, believing that if the Soviets decide to attack 
nations on the fringes of the Iron Curtain there is no way we can win. Our strat¬ 
egy must be to prevent such a move by raising the costs to their interests around 
the globe. Taylor argues that we need to take a closer look at the Kremlin’s 
strengths and weaknesses. Can the Soviets go on enlarging their immense mil¬ 
itary machine or might they, as Churchill once warned, be on the verge of killing 
themsrfves in getting strong? 

From his Massachusetts Avenue apartment, General Taylor can almost see 
the White House, where national security must be planned. Ronald Reagan and 
WS advisers, he believes, should decide how to make nutpr war toocostly for any 
adversary and how we can best fight for our interests in limited conflicts. The 
, President should then not worry so much about numbers of weapons as a measure 

;! of our .security, Taylor insists. Ameriain spirit and economic health mean more, 

fr Maxwell Taylor still rdads ClauSevritz, the 19th century German strategist 
; w^ defined war as an extension of politics by other means. Taylor.has almost de- 

I i^ed that the idea of.‘‘strategic war" is a misnomer foisted on us by academics 
’^‘i^aeein to dwell on the idea of the apocalypse, “Clausewitz says war is a way of 
^5^'iiiimig:scm«thing,’’ ihus^ “Stmte|^Vaf ilc41roi’Sj6yerything." And that, 
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On an unempioynMnt line In Detroit, nearly all the faces are Mack 

Goodb ye to the Old G uard_ 

The civil rights movement braces for an uncertain future 


O n two successive days last week, the 
civil rights movement lost, in differ¬ 
ent ways, two of its most prominent lead¬ 
ers. Roy Wilkins, who had served for 22 
years as executive director of the Nation¬ 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People before retiring in 1977, 
died at 80 Then Vernon Jordan, 46, pres¬ 
ident of the National Urban League fur 
the past ten years, announced at a New 
York news conference that he was resign¬ 
ing to join the Etollas-based law firm of 
Akin. Gump, Strauss, Hauer and Feld. 

Jordan said that one of the firm's part¬ 
ners. former Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee Chairman Robert Strauss, had in¬ 
vited him to join the Washington office 
By tireless travel and nonstop fund rais¬ 
ing in corporate and government offices, 
the cigar-chomping Jordan has managed 
to double the Urban League's staff (now 
4,200) and quadruple its budget (now $150 
million, most of it for job training pro¬ 
grams) Said he- "I've always seen this as 
a ten-year job It's time for a change, per¬ 
sonally and institutionally " Jordan insist¬ 
ed he has fully recovered from injuries 
sustained 16 months agowhen he was shot 
by a sniper outside a Fort Wayne, Ind., 
motel. That incident did not influence his 
decision, he said, adding Tm not leav¬ 
ing the movement I'm leaving the lead¬ 
ership. I won't run away from civil rights 
cases as a lawyer, but I won’t be at the cut¬ 
ting edge." 

The death of Wilkins and the resig¬ 
nation of Jordan, came at a time of in¬ 
creasing demoralijation and frustration 
within the civil rights movement. That 
once mighty coalitioii of bUwk.andil ito 
organisations captured the BAtlon’fwm- 
science and won an ei tjljp ^^ gatjon in 


public accommodations, besides sweeping dealing with the economics of plenty, 
legal guarantees of civil rights and voting Frequently, too. civil rights advoi 
rights. Yet the movement has seen a sharp bemoan the absence of a national spi 
decline in political influence since the man with the authority of a Roy Wi 
Reagan Administration took office, as or the charisma of a Martin Luther 1 
well as a cooling ofardor for civil rights is- Jr After polling 5,000 readers, the i 
sues among the nation's white majority, azine Black Enterprise concluded in 
As the Rev, Joseph Lowery, president of that "over (he last ten years, the abs 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- of clear-cut leadership has been the 
ference, observes; “Many of our allies in gle most noticeable handicap of the t 
the 1960s now no longer offer support struggle for equality’’ In the poll. 
Some are now among the most vicious op- said they felt Jesse Jackson speaki 

ponents of affirmative action “ blacks generally, 20% named fo 

That growing callousness comes at a U N. Ambassador Andrew Young, 

time when the average economic status of 10%' cited Vernon Jordan But no on« 

black Americans remains a national scan- endorsed by even 50% of the readers, 

dal. In 1980, average black family income the Rev. Herbert Daughtry, head o 

was SI 5.806. as against $24,939 for whites. Brooklyn-based Black United F 

Currently, the unemployment rate among “We’ve known for a long time tha' 

blacks is nearly three times as great as mass of black people have no confid 

that for whites: 16.2% v.r. in these so-called lead 

6.1%. Those disparities 
have worsened somewhat in 
the past decade, and for 
young people the gap is 
large indeed a record 
50.7% of black teen-age 
workers were unemployed 
in August, in contrast with 
15.6% of white teen-agers. 

The Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration argues that the most 
effective way for govern¬ 
ment to address these prob¬ 
lems is by improving the 
overall performance of the 
economy. But Reagan’s 
spending cuts hit an array 
of programs—welfare, food 
.atamps, sohool lunches, le¬ 
gal services—that have kept 
blacks and other minorities IMHnLMgiM'sVarnMJarAM if we’re asking for sp 


from falling even further behind than they 
would have. And blacks predict that state 
governments, especially in the South, will 
slash health services and job training pro¬ 
grams once funds for such programs are 
turned over to the states via block grants. 
As Vernon Jordan put it in his final Ur¬ 
ban League Convention presidential ad¬ 
dress in July: "Black people don’t need 
to be told that government is on our backs 
because we know it has been by our side, 
helping to counterbalance the vicious rac¬ 
ism that deprived us of our lives, our lib¬ 
erty and our rights.” 

B ut how to attract wider support for 
such views is perhaps the major ques¬ 
tion facing civil rights organizations. One 
reason the general public seems so indif¬ 
ferent to the black cause is the spreading 
economic pinch produced by inflation. 
Says Ira Glasser, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union; "When 
the majority of middle-class people who 
have a right to think that they’ve made it 
begin to fear for the future of their chil¬ 
dren, it’s not a situation that leads people 
to be charitable to the plight of others." 
Adds the Rev. Jesse Jackson, head of Chi¬ 
cago-based Operation PUSH “It was eas¬ 
ier to organize a coalition when we were 
dealing with the economics of plenty.” 

Frequently, too. civil rights advocates 
bemoan the absence of a national spokes¬ 
man with the authority of a Roy Wilkins 
or the charisma of a Martin Luther King 
Jr After polling 5,000 readers, the mag¬ 
azine Black £>iffr/>nse concluded in 1980 
that “over (he last ten years, the absence 
of clear-cut leadership has been the sin¬ 
gle most noticeable handicap of the black 
struggle for equality” In the poll, 30% 
said they felt Jesse Jackson speaks for 
blacks generally, 20% named former 
U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young, and 
10%' cited Vernon Jordan But no one was 
endorsed by even 50% of the readers. Says 
the Rev. Herbert Daughtry, head of the 
Brooklyn-based Black United Front: 
“We’ve known for a long time that the 
mass of black people have no confidence 
in these so-called leaders.” 

To Bayard Ruslin. 71, 
president of the A. Philip 
Randolph Educational 
Fund and a longtime move¬ 
ment theoretician, what is 
needed to put fire back in 
the civil rights movement 
is a broader focus—an ap¬ 
proach that may mean, 
surprisingly, that future 
leaders of the movement 
will not be predominantly 
black. Noting that whites 
below the poverty line out¬ 
number blacks by more 
than 2 to 1, Rustin says: “1 

black poverty from poverty 
as such. It makes it look as 










At a depth of SOlm, the Comex diver and his Rolex 
are both working perfectly 



A North Sea ga>. platform from lohich 
Cimux (livers work 

Someone who has never 
dived himself can scarcely 
imagine the dangers faced by 
man when he enters the alien 
environment he finds beneath 
the surface of the sea. Dangers 
which multiply the deeper 
he goes, posing an ever- 
increasing threat to 
his life. 

Since 1963, the 
Comex Company, ac¬ 
knowledged world 
leaders in the field 
of undersea diving 
technology, have been 
developing new techni¬ 
ques; finding new ways 
of allowing their divers to 
not only safely survive but 
also to work at depths previous¬ 
ly thought impossible. 

The perfection of these new 
and revolutionary techniques led 
to the successful record-break¬ 
ing conclusion of Comex Special 
Project Janus IV. 

After undergoing compres¬ 
sion for 24 hours, Comex 
diver Patrick Raude was low¬ 
ered in his diving bell from the 
dynamic positioning ship Petrel 



The divers undergo 
a 24-hour 
compressum 


to the sea-bed off the coast of 
Cavalaire. 

When Raude stepped from 
the bell, the depth was 460m. 
A new world record 

A world record that, dur¬ 
ing the subsequent days, 
was pushed to a staggering 
SOlm. 

Janus rV had taken two 
years of rigorous selection, 
painstaking research and 
technological preparation in 
every way as demanding as a 
space programme. 

The aims, just as danger¬ 
ous and difficult to achieve. 
Yet, Raude and the other divers 
were able to work com¬ 
fortably at this extreme 
depth, and return to 
the surface suffering 
no ill effects. 

And so did their 
watches. 

Rolex Oyster Sea- 
Dwellers. 

Comex stipulate 
that only Rolex diving 
watches and chrono¬ 
meters are to be used by 
their divers. 

And for very good reasons. 
Not only is the Sea-Dweller 


constructed to withstand the 
water pressure at such a depth, 
it will also comfortably survive 
the ascent to the surface. 



The world-record dive, 501 metres. 

It has a patented valve which 
allows the pressure inside the 
case to equalise as it rises. 

Pressure which may cause an 
ordinary watch to explode. 

Now Comex are involved in 
solving the difficult problems of 
even deeper descents by their 
divers, but they remain caifident 
of overcoming them. 

One thing is certain. 

Wherever a Comex diver 
goes, his Rolex goes , jj 

withhim. W 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 



The Rolex Sea-Dweller4000 Chronometer. Guaranteed waterproof to a depth of4000feet (1220 metres). 
Available in stainless steel with matching bracelet. 





“Quality is something very difficult to define”, says noted 
composer John Williams, "but I know if when I hear if”. 

Millions of moviegoers around the world would agree. 

For twenty years, Williams’ Academy Award-winning 
scores have perfectly complemented a host of memorable films. 
With his masterful compositions, he has heightened the tension 
in Jaws, underscored the heroics in Star Wars and Superman, 
and given meaning to the phrase, “music of the spheres”, in 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind. 

And an important reason why Williams’ music is synony¬ 
mous with quality is because it satisfies the standards 
of his most exacting critic. Says the composer, 

“A score, first and foremost, has to please me.” 


At JVC, the toughest standards we have to meet are our 
very own That’s why, over the years, we have maintained our 
position in the forefront of the world’s audio-video electronics 
industry. With technical innovations like—to name just a few— 
the VHS videocassette system, the VHD videodisc system, the 
world’s first cassette decks capable of handling metal tapes 
and the Super-A hi-fi amplifiers free of traditional switching 
and crossover distortion. 

Examples of what we’re talking about are the state-of- 
the-art hi-fi components shown here. They certainly prove 
that while quality may sometimes be difficult to 
define, you’ll know it when you hear it. 


I Quality—just anoHier good reason 
I you should look to JVC for your 
' audlO‘vldeoneed§if> -- '^ 
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j^vilege, unless 'we do it within the con¬ 
text of asking for the elimination of pov¬ 
erty for all.” As Rustin sees it. blacks may 
still have moral grievances rooted in the 
history of slavery, but politically speaking, 
now that legal rights for blacks are fully 
enacted into law, he does not expect Con¬ 
gress to support measures for any single 
racial group. He explains: “The economic 
impact of the Reagan Administration is 
not directed toward blacks. We mustn’t 
fear that. It is directed toward a class of 
people, the have-nots. Today, what you 
must ask for is education, jobs, hospital 
care for an entire class of people. So new 
leadership that will emerge cannot just be 
a replacement for King, Jordan, Whitney 
Young and the others.” 

In fact, some view the lack of one or 
two dominant national leaders as a sign of 
progress. “It was a sign of the powerless¬ 
ness of black people that you could once 
name most black leaders in less than a 
minute," says Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
former head of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. She adds: 
“Now, a thousand flowers are blooming.” 
Indeed, with nearly 200 black mayors in 
the U.S., and rapid increases in the num¬ 
bers of black managers, doctors, lawyers 
and other professionals, the drive toward 
equality may be able to go forward in 
boardrooms and professional sixieties. 
Says Willie Brown, the speaker of Califor¬ 
nia’s state assembly “Now the politicians 
who are black are providing one aspect of 
black leadership, the religious community 
another, "and the professional organba- 
tions another. This adds up to even great¬ 
er institutional change than could ever 
have been brought about by a Martin Lu¬ 
ther King rally or a Roy Wilkins boycott." 
Jordan echoed that mixture of conOdence 
and loneliness with which many Ameri¬ 
can blacks regard their future in the post- 
Wilkms. post-Jordan era. Said he: "I don't 
think there is anything wrong with the 
black leadership in this country, i think 
there’s something wrong with the white 
leadership." — ByK 0 nn«thM.Pi»rc 0 . 

Raportadby Dorothy Ferm^tau^/Nuw York 
and Jeanne SatkSer/Washington, wMt other 
U.S, bureaus 
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The backstage persuader In 1967 


He Ov ercame 

Roy Wilkins: 1901-1981 

R oy Wilkins once described what he 
did for a living "1 work for Negroes.” 
An old-fashioned word, dignifled and 
stubbornly cherished by an old-fashioned 
man of principle. In a lifetime dedicated 
to achieving full civil rights for black 
Americans. Wilkins was sustained by a 
determined optimism and a steady faith 
that "there are more people who want to 
do good than do evi I. ” He spent half a cen¬ 
tury with the oldest, largest and most in¬ 
fluential civil rights organization, the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 22 of those years as ex¬ 
ecutive director His "crowning glory,” he 
said, was the 1954 Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion Brown vs Board of Education, which 
overturned the doctrine of separate but 
equal educational facilities. The case was 
planned by Wilkins and argued by 
Thurgood Marshall, then N A A.C.P 
special counsel and now a Supreme Court 
Justice. 

When he died last week in New York 
City at 80, Wilkins had been out of the 
public eye since his retirement from the 
N.A.A.C.P in 1977. Overcome in his last 
years by age and ill health, he nonethe¬ 
less remained a revered figure among 
blacks and whites alike. Wilkins was a 
gentleman—patient, diplomatic, someone 
who considered it important to win 
friends for his cause. He believed, as ar¬ 
dently as any right-wing patriot, that 
America was a land of opportunity and 
justice that could, if one worked within 
the system, be opened to all. His tools 
were education, court appeals, lobbying 
and grass-roots organizing; his strength 
was a rare combination of persuasion and 
toughn^. He was among the last of a 


generation of civil rig^its fcaders who 
pulled and tugged and cajoled the nation 
through decades of change so profound 
that many young Americans cannot 
imagine, still less remember, what seg¬ 
regation was like. 

The grandson of a Mississippi slave, 
Wilkins was born Aug. 30, 1901, in St. 
Louis. His parents were both college grad¬ 
uates, his father an ordained minister who 
could find work only as a foreman in a 
brick kiln. When Roy Wilkins was four, 
his mother died of tuberculosis and he was 
sent to live with relatives in St. Paul. 
He grew up in a poor but integrated, pre¬ 
dominantly Scandinavian neighborhood, 
working his way through the University 
of Minnesota as a porter, dining-car wait¬ 
er and stockyard worker. 

After graduation in 1923, he became 
a reporter for the Kansas City Call, a lead¬ 
ing black weekly. There he met Aminda 
Badeau, who was to be his wife for 51 
years, and for the first time became aware 
of "the magnitude of racial bias in the 
U.S” Schools, movies, restaurants, even 
drinking fountains were segregated. “It 
was a slow accumulation of humiliations 
and grievances," he recalled. “Kansas 
City ate my heart out It was a Jim Crow 
town through and through." 

He could have returned to the rel¬ 
ative comfort of Minnesota. Instead, in 
1931 Wilkins joined the n.a.a.c.p. staff, 
at a time when lynching was still a threat 
in the U.S. “We had to provide physical 
security first," he said. At great risk, he 
investigated brutal conditions in Missis¬ 
sippi delta labor camps, and his report 
prompted Congress to set up minimum 
standards and wages for all flood- 
control laborers. In 1934 he succeeded 
W E B. DuBois as editor of the N.a.a.C.P. 
magazine, the Crisis. 

A rticulate, painstaking in his research. 

Wilkins mastered powerful argu¬ 
ments for unpopular positions and, more 
difficult, could translate them into public 
support. An adviser to Presidents, he led 
the fight to desegregate the armed forces, 
marched long before demonstrations were 
legal, and in 1963 initiated one of the first 
major lunch-counter sit-ins, in Jackson, 
Miss. When 250,000 people gathered on 
the Washington Mall. Martin Luther 
King Jr. captured the headlines with his 
fiery oratory, but Roy Wilkins was a key 
figure in organizing the march and in 
the backstage lobbying that ultimately 
achieved passage of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. During the turmoil of the "fiOs, young¬ 
er, more militant blacks assailed Wilkins 
as an Uncle Tom, and the n.a.a.c.p as 
stodgy and middle class. Wilkins, true to 
his principles, denounced black separat¬ 
ism and violence as no less evil than seg- 
rc^tion and lynching. “Black power. ” he 
said, “can only mean black death ’’ 

Wilkins once commented that the two 
people he most admired in history were 
the black revolutionaries Harriet Tubman 
and Nat Turner. By remaining a peace¬ 
ful man of reason, Roy Wilkins well 
earned a place among his heroes. ■ 
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United States 


Let the Buyers B eware 

Consumer advocates retrench for hard times 


L ike bulwarks along an abandoned 
beach, federal regulations designed to 
ptotect the consumer are crumbling 
against the new tide of free-markei eco¬ 
nomics championed by Ronald Reagan. 
Most businessmen see the trend as a key 
to reviving the economy But consumer 
activists sec it as a catastrophe and are 
busily seeking ways to slow it. “Consum¬ 
ers arc being ignored," says Ralph Nader, 
patriarch of the movement "This Admin¬ 
istration is out to destroy the rule of law 
as it applies to corporations ’ 

At the heart of the dispute is a gulf in 
philosophy as big as a couple of decades’ 
worth of Federal Registers. The Reagan 
Administration, committed to promoting 
economic recovery by, among other 
things, curtailing Government interven¬ 
tion. has brought a cost-vs.-benefit anal- 
yus to consumer safeguards. Says James 
Miller, director of the President's Task 
Force on Regulatory Relief: “The ques¬ 
tion is how to achieve legitimate goals at 
the lowest possible cost. Regulations cost 
a lot, and these costs are passed on to the 
consumer. ' Consumer activists, however, 
feel that the Administration, in its letting- 
go zeal, is jettisoning important regula¬ 
tions that are the only way to protect the 
buyer in the marketplace, the worker on 
the job and the citizen at home Says Dr. 
Sdney Wolfe, executive director of the 
consumer lobbying group Public Citizen: 
“They want to take us back to the 19th 
century and let business regulate itself" 
Both sides agree that what is crimp¬ 
ing the consumer movement most is ris¬ 
ing worries about broader economic prob¬ 
lems. Says President Reagan's consumer 
adviser Virginia Knauer: “Inflation is the 
No. 1 consumer concern. It is what the 
election was all about." Agrees 
Stephen Brobeck. executive di¬ 
rector of the Consumer Feder¬ 
ation of America. "We underes¬ 
timated people’s concern with 
their economic condition The 
main issue for most people now 
is one of economic survival.” 

The President's task force 
on Government regulation last 
month chose 30 regulations, 
many of which affect the con¬ 
sumer, for review and possible 
elimination. Among them: strict 
standards that manufacturers 
must follow in testing the safety 
of pesticides: rules setting stan¬ 
dards for mobile homes; and reg- 
ulations controlling the market- , 
ing of meat and poultry. Says 
Vice President George Bush: 

“There is nothing in our ap- 


Ralph Nader still fighting 

found in previous rules " In so doing, the 
Administration has changed the entire 
concept of the Federal Government as 
guarantor of four basic consumer rights 
—to be informed, to be protected from 
dangerous products, to choose goods and 
services freely, and to be heard—spelled 
out 20 years ago by President John Ken¬ 
nedy. Among the retreats from these prin¬ 
ciples this year. 

Buyers’ Information. Consumerists 
charge that the Administration is hypo- 




proach destined to diminish the 

quality of life. We re trying to James MHter, the PresMeirt’scWef red-tape cutter 
find g balancfe that has not beeni: “jjarotoftowj east a lot. and these costs are passed on. 


critical in its claim to support a free- 
market economy because it has moved to 
restrict the flow of information needed for 
a truly free marketplace. The White 
House has canceled regulations that 
would have required industries to post a 
list of chemicals their workers are exposed 
to on the job. made drug firms spell out 
the possible risks of each medicine they 
sell, and now plans to cancel a regulation 
that would compel hotdog makers to note 
if their products contain ground bone. The 
Car Book, a popular 68-page pamphlet 
that lists the safety features and main¬ 
tenance costs of 81 U.S and foreign au¬ 
tomobiles, is not being reprinted even 
though it is one of the most successful pub¬ 
lications ever offered by the Government 
(1.5 million copies distributed in one 
year). The book had been compiled each 
year by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, a whipping boy for 
conservatives because of its efforts to pro¬ 
mote airbags or other passive safety re¬ 
straints in cars; automobile companies 
have also objected to the comparative rat¬ 
ings of cars. 

Safety Standards. The first victories won 
by Nader in the 1960s involved the set¬ 
ting of federal automobile safety stan¬ 
dards. some of which are now being rolled 
back The Administration is reducing the 
collision speed at which a bumper must 
protect a car from 5 m p h to 2 5 m.p h 
—a move consumer activists say will raise 
insurance rates and accident costs. De¬ 
spite a request by the Administration to 
delay its decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled last June that cost-benefit analyses 
cannot be required when setting federal 
health standards for the workplace Nev¬ 
ertheless, the Occupational Safely and 
Health Administration (ustiA) has had 
the number of its inspectors cut by 11%. 
and the Administration is determined to 
relax many of the OSHA regulations that 
businessmen feel are unduly costly 

ifRT SMFRBOW 

i Product Evaluation. The Ad- 

ministration has proposed elim¬ 
inating, or at least folding into 
the pro-busmess Commerce De- 
. partment, the Consumer Prod- 
^ uct Safety Commission, which 
keeps watch over 15,000 prod¬ 
ucts. Congress saved the agency 
from dissolution m the Reagan 
budget, but reduced its alloca¬ 
tion by nearly 30% and decreed 
that new standards be issued 
only if the agency finds that vol¬ 
untary industry codes or warn- 
ing labels are wanting. Even 
m .'I then. Congress reserved for it- 
( self the power to veto any pro- 
posed regulation. The crippled 
commission's new head. Nancy 
Steorts. has called for an im- 
proved Government-business 
relationship Says she: “Cooper- 

_ation with industry will replace 

the adversary relationship,^ the 


past.” Karen Burstein, chairman of the 
New York State consumer protection 
board, says that the government is retreat¬ 
ing from taking action on some poten¬ 
tially harmful products like urea formal¬ 
dehyde. a home insulation component 
that is feared to be a possible carcinogen. 
Says she: "Formerly the CPSC would have 
banned it or mandated warning labels.” 

Regulation of Trade Practices. The Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission now makes cost- 
benefit analyses before issuing new rules. 
The Administration has also cut back 
on the funding and powers of the FTC's 
antitrust division, which it had originally 
hoped to eliminate. As a result, the nc 
has been less aggressive in opposing cor¬ 
porate mergers, a reversal that may be 
helping to fuel the recent rash of take¬ 
over bids. Last week an FTC official ruled 
that antitrust actions against the three 
largest cereal companies be dropped The 
commission is also backing away from 
plans to regulate nonprescription drugs, 

: require used-car dealers to issue war- 
j ranties. and restrict advertising for siig- 
I ared cereals and other products aimed 
; at children. 

The new attitude may travel overseas 
The Administration is considering relax- 
! ing regulations that require American ex¬ 
porters of products banned from use in 
the IJ S to provide detailed information 
, to the importing country about the po- 
; tential safety hazards 

I'lcprived of a friend in the Admin¬ 
istration. s;onsumer advocates say they 
1 will turn to the courts to protect their 
gams In the past, it was usually indu.stry 
! that went to court to challenge goverii- 
I ment regulations Now consumer groups 
I will lie the ones suing both the govern- 
I ment and corporations to enforce com- 
I pliance with the laws that can be pro- 
j tected from refieal The White House is 
trying to make such legal recourse more 
difficult With the backing of congressio¬ 
nal conservatives, the Administration 
eliminated funding for the Legal Services 
Corporation from the 1982 budget bill. 
One reason- to stop class-action suits 
brought on behalf of consumers A fight 
is now under way in Congress to restore 
some of the funding 

In fact, even business groups are con¬ 
cerned that the slackening of federal con¬ 
sumer protections, and the end of many 
product safety standards, will mean an in¬ 
crease in individual lawsuits, particularly 
in the area of product liability. Says Nash¬ 
ville Attorney James Neal, who repre¬ 
sented the Ford Motor Co. in damage suits 
resulting from the design of the firm’s Pin¬ 
to: “ I don't think there is anything un¬ 
fair in the concept of a national agency 
setting national standards for a product. 
I would hate to see the policing of in¬ 
dustries done through tort I personal in¬ 
jury] suits, because you get such mixed 
signals through litigation ” 

Consumer activists are pursuing an¬ 
other avenue of recourse besides the 
courts. Adam Levin, director of the New 
Jersey commission on consumer affairs. 


says that “the limelight has shifted from 
the Federal Government to the states." 
His state, which has 78 local consumer 
agencies, is among the most consumer- 
oriented, and the legislature has recently 
passed a bill limiting excessive medical 
fees. In New York, state funds were used 
to replace those cut from the federal En¬ 
ergy Department budget that pay for con¬ 
sumer advocates at utility hearings. The 
Wisconsin legislature set up a private cit¬ 
izen's utility board to protect citizens’ in¬ 
terests. The group is authorized to include 
membership appeals with power compa¬ 
nies' bills. And Massachusetts has banned 
urea formaldehyde insulation without 
waiting for federal agencies to act. 

But state-by-state action has its lim¬ 
its in policing product safety Says Texas 
Consumer Protection Director David 
Bragg: "The expert time, the tests and 
the lab procedures required are far too ex¬ 
pensive for most stales to take on The 


Firestone 500 case lin which 7.5 million 
radial tires were recalled for defects) is 
an example of an action too big for stale 
government to handle.” Roberta Lynch, 
who helped lead an unsuccessful fight in 
the Illinois legislature for a workplace 
chemical warning regulation similar to 
the national rule canceled by OSH A. agrees 
that states can play only a selective role: 
“One reason OSiiA was created was that 
states had the responsibility before and 
did not do a very good job ” 

I n addition, the states face the legal prob¬ 
lem of “pre-emption,” which limits 
their right to pass statutes in areas that 
are already addressed by national laws. 
For example, courts have held that a strict 
California consumer protection bill was 
pre-empted by a similar federal law, even 
though the federal version was weaker. 

Nca" are most states inclined to buck 
the an tiregulation trend. In Texas, for ex¬ 


ample, consumerists could hardly get 
committee hearings this year for their 
bills, and fought a rear-guard action tp 
prevent weakening of existing laws. The 
budget signed into law this summer by 
Massachusetts Governor Edward King 
eliminates that state’s consumer council. 

For consumer activists there is some 
hope for a growing backlash among con¬ 
cerned citizens. Says Jim Hightower, pres¬ 
ident of the Texas Consumer Association: 
"As the establishment stiff-arms us, they 
build issues for us to run on. We have 
eager ears for the first time in years.” The 
Illinois Public Action Council, a coalition 
of 95 citizens' groups, has formed a po¬ 
litical committee to elect sympathetic of¬ 
ficeholders Minnesota Citizens Action, a 
statewide consumer organization, re¬ 
sponded to a cut in its federal funding by 
setting out to knock on every door in St. 
Paul, and many doors elsewhere, in a suc¬ 
cessful membership drive. 


Like the environmentalists, consum¬ 
erists hope to parlay the backlash against 
Reagan’s policies into increased contri¬ 
butions. Next week, for example, loyal¬ 
ists will gather in Washington to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of Nader’s Public 
Interest Research Groups and Public Cit¬ 
izen. These days. Nader has no qualms 
about trying to attract “fat cat” contrib¬ 
utors; the dinner will cost $1,000 a plate. 
The money will go for a new building from 
which the groups can fight a holding ac¬ 
tion, until the day consumer protection 
once again becomes a national priority. 
Nader, mhllower and a bit grayer than in 
his days as a corporate Goliath slayer, is 
optimistic that the tide will again turn. 
Says he: “The Reagan Administration’s 
approach will boomerang. The more they 
succeed, the more they assure their ul¬ 
timate failure.” —iy Wat»r Isaacson. 

Koportod by Hays Ooroy/Wadimfflon, wbb 
oMsoriAS.bur»aus 
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COVrR STORY 

Making It Work 

Despite choppy waters, the President holds steady on Reaganomics 


"Can anyone here say that if we can't 
do it. someone down the road can do it? 
And if no one does it. what happens to the 
country ''' All of us here know the economy 
yeould face an eventual collapse. 1 know 
it's a hell of a challenge, hut ask your¬ 
selves: If not us. who? If not now. when?" 

W i ith those stern woids last 
'week, Ronald Reagan ordeted 
his Cabinet to find new ways 
of cutting as much as SIS bil¬ 
lion out of next year's budget and a stun¬ 
ning $74 billion in 198J and 1984. And 
with those demands, the President opened 
Chapter 2 in the history of Reaganomics, 
the Administration's txild plan to alter 
fundamentally the policy directions of the 
past half-century and to put the U.S back 
on a course of steady, noninflationary 
growth after years of stagnation and 
inflation. 

When Reagan left Washington in Au¬ 
gust for a monthlong vacation at his Cal¬ 
ifornia ranch, he had just wrapped up 
Chapter 1 and had every reason to feel sat¬ 
isfied. even a bit smug. No President since 


Franklin D Roosevelt had done so much 1 
so quickly to change the basic path of the 
American economy Though critics had 
confidently predicted that Congress 
would never go along with his daring | 
“supply-side" strategy of large budget cuts 
and deep tax reductions. Reagan had 
pushed his programs through the Mouse 
and Senate virtually intact 

But back in the White House last 
week, the President had to face the so¬ 
bering reality that his job of overhauling 
the U.S economy has barely begun Even 
before the program's first tax cut was to 
go into efl'ect. on Oct. 1. doubts about 
Reaganomics were proliferating, notably 
on Wall Street and among Congressmen, 
aided and abetted by some economists 
and editorial pundits 

E)espite the disquiet—even near pan¬ 
ic in some sectors—the economy overall 
is doing surprisingly well in a number of 
ways. Near record interest rales have 
hampered growth, but most experts do 
not foresee anything like a major drop 
in the economy. To the contrary, after a 
period of sluggishness, industrial produc- 


1 tion is expected to rebound sharply 
Timi s Board of Econoinisis.* which met 
last week in New York City, predicted 
that by the second half of 1982 business 
I would be growing at a robust 4'’'( an¬ 
nual pace Alice Rivlin. the director of 
the Congressional Budget Office and 
a guest participant at the meeting, 
reixirtcd that her office is assuming a 
4''( annual economic expansion in the 
years 1983 and 1984 Said she- “We are 
quite optimistic about the outlook for 
the economy " 

What matters most to most Ameri¬ 
cans. as polls have shown in recent years, 
is inflation—and inflation is coming 
down. Timl's economists noted that price 
increases have slowed from 17.3'’/ in the 
first quarter of 1980 to 10.8% during the 
past three months. It is not so far Rea¬ 
gan policy as much as his good luck that 
is responsible, but the economists now ex¬ 
pect that inflation will fall even further 
next year, to 7.5%, and that will in good 

•The board members: Olio Eclcstein, Marlin Feld- 
slem, Alan Greenspan, Waller Heller. James 
McKte. Joseph Peenman. Charles Schulue. 





iki'to tM crodU 6f ba paitisiei, 
a Jot of help from the Fed^al Re- 
‘ierve Board. 

Why. then, the sudden outburst of 
;^»stsummer anxiety, even before Rea¬ 
ganomics has a chance to show what it 
can do? Nearsightedness in a word. And 
a fear that, in the long run. Reagan can- 
hot deliver what he has promised. Or. put 
another way, a mix of present pain and fu¬ 
ture lack of faith. A sizable part of the 
President's problem stems from the fact 
that the most vigorous critics of Rea¬ 
ganomics are focused on the short run; 
Congressmen worried about re-election 
next year, brokers buying and selling 
stocks minute by minute, businessmen 
, who need loans. 

But neither Reaganomics nor any 
plan for restoring business stability can 
be expected to work like an economic Va¬ 
lium tablet and provide instant relief. “It 
Ux)k us 20 years to get into this mess," 
says Getty Oil Co, Chairman Sidney Pe¬ 
tersen. “We are not going to get out of it 
in the next 20 months " Adds James How¬ 
ell, chief economist for the First Nation¬ 
al Bank of Boston: “Wall Streeters remind 
me of a mother on her daughter's wed¬ 
ding night They just need to be a lot calm¬ 
er, and we'll get through this " 

For now, though, attention is focused 
on current troubles rather than on latent 
—and later—possibilities. Millions of 
families cannot afford loans for new 
homes or automobiles Thousands of 
small businesses are going bankrupt. Says 
Dwayne Walls. 49, a home remodeler in 
Chapel Hill, N.C , who is stuck with ten 
unsold houses because of towering mort¬ 
gage rates: “1 really don't see any end to 
20% money The bankers just keep tell¬ 
ing me to hang on, but Tm just one little 
Itty-bitty speck in this whole thing 1 don’t 
understand what’s going on " 

Those high interest rates have par¬ 
alyzed American financial markets Stock 
prices have fallen to their lowest level in 
15 months, and corporate bond values are 
reaching record depths. Says David Jones, 
chief economist for the Wall Street se- 
cunlies firm of Aubrey G Lanstun & Co.- 
"The feeling in the market is horrible 
Prices just keep falling It’s utter frustra¬ 
tion Hopelessness " 


W f all Street's main concern is the 
bulging federal deficit, which 
is $55.6 billion this year and 
rising. Government borrowing 
weighs heavily on credit markets already 
strained by brisk demand for business 
loans, including the huge sums to finance 
megabuck corporate mergers like that be¬ 
tween Du Pont and Conoco. The Admin¬ 
istration has predicted that the deficit will 
shrink to $415 billion in 1982. and dis¬ 
appear altogether by 1984. But those tar¬ 
gets are fast slipping away. The Congres¬ 
sional Budget Office forecast last week 
that the deficit would be $65 billion in 
1982 and would total an extra $50 billion 
in 1984. As the Federal Reserve contin¬ 
ues to restrict the growth of the money 
supply in its fight tp bring down infla- 


tum, SUCH twroieiHins cieau oemana irom 
the Government is bound to keep inter¬ 
est rates high or force them even higher. 
As if to underline the deficit problem, the 
Senate wilt open debate as early as next 
week on a bill to raise the nation's debt 
ceiling beyond the $1 trillion mark, a fig¬ 
ure whose symbolism, as well as size, is 
certain to catch headlines everywhere. 

Concern about the deficit, interest 
rates and the slumping stock market was 
enough to persuade Reagan last week to 
try new versions on some parts of his eco¬ 
nomic program. During a 75-min. meet¬ 
ing on his first morning in the Oval Of¬ 
fice after the Labor Day weekend. Budget 
Director David Stockman told the Pres¬ 
ident that broad new cuts in federal 
spending would have to be made soon if 
Reagan were to have any chance of ful¬ 
filling his promise to erase the federal def¬ 
icit by 1984 and restore business confi¬ 
dence. Said Stockman: “Wall Street is 
skeptical because they have seen a dec¬ 
ade of broken promises. We have to make 
believers of them." The Piesident agreed. 
"We’ve got to hold down the budget def¬ 
icit and stay on target " 

After the meeting, the White House 
announced that the President would soon 
propose major new cuts in federal spend¬ 
ing To emphasize his determination to 
balance the budget. Reagan has tentative¬ 
ly decided to trim $13 billion from his 
once sacrosanct defense spending goals 
over the next three years. His only al¬ 
ternative would be a politically risky move 
to reduce Social Security benefits. De¬ 
fense. Social Security and interest on the 
national debt make up about 60*% of the 
budget, and other programs have already 
been slashed to bare-bone levels, prompt¬ 
ing street demonstrations by labor unions 
and other angry groups. Without roll¬ 
backs in Social Sturdy or military spend¬ 
ing, said Alice Rivlm last week as she 
testified before the House on the budget 
outlook, "you would simply have to close 
down the rest of the Government.” 

Any new cuts in federal spending, 
however, will face a difficult time in aj 
Congress that is becoming increas- / 
ingly uneasy about Reaganomics yC—. 

Said Senate Majority Leader / / 

Howard Baker last week. "Al- / 
ready Senators are say- ^ 

ing to me, ‘What the y / 

hell difference does /f—-— - 

it make? If we cut / / 

another $10 billion / / 

to $15 billion, the j 7 " 

financial communi- \ I 

ty will just come -—-- 
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During the month the President was 
in California, legislators returned to their 
home districts, where many of them heard 
loud complaints about the level of inter¬ 
est rates. Said House Republican Leader 
Robert Michel of Illinois: “We can’t live 
with a 20% prime. Something has got to 
give in the next 90 days.” Added Cali¬ 
fornia Republican John H. Rousselot, a 
strong Reagan backer: “On a crisis scale 
of one to ten. I’d say we’re about seven 
and climbing." 

The President himself sowed many of 
the seeds of the current disillusionment 
by his boundless campaign promises and 
early, far too rosy economic predictions. 
Rather than adopting a Churchillian pos¬ 
ture and admitting that it would take sac¬ 
rifice and patience by all Americans to 
set the economy right, Reagan has stead¬ 
ily underplayed the pain involved. Dur¬ 
ing last year’s presidential campaign, he 
pledged that strong growth, less unem¬ 
ployment, lower inflation and a restora¬ 
tion of American military might were all 
just over his supply-side horizon. 


O nce the new Administration was 
in office, the happy talk contin¬ 
ued. When the supply-side Rea- 
ganauts were preparing to unveil 
their economic plan last February, they 
used imaginative new computer models 
to project what would happen when their 
lax cuts look effect. The results were ab¬ 
surdly Pol lyannaish Growth in 1982 was 
going to surge to 7%, while inflation would 
fall to 6.5%. 

Businessmen and economists imme¬ 
diately scoffed at the idea that the prob¬ 
lems of sluggish growth and high infla¬ 
tion could be solved that quickly. Charles 
Schultze. former chief economic adviser 
to President Carter, called the Adminis¬ 
tration numbers “wishful thinking." Mur¬ 
ray Weidenbaum, Reagan’s top econo- 
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"Some people are frustrated because we don't see instant recovery." 


mist, and other officials eventually 
persuaded the Administration to tone 
down its projections. Yet even then. Rea¬ 
gan's aides, apparently counting on pure 
psychology to do the Job. steadfastly in¬ 
sisted that high interest rates would fall 
sharply once Congress passed its propos¬ 
als for budget cuts and tax reductions. 

The reality of the new Administra¬ 
tion's economic program, of course, 
tumed out to be far different from Rea¬ 
gan's campaign speeches and his Govern- 
menfs early projections Though indus¬ 
trial production and investment were 
somewhat higher than most economists 
expected in view of the high cost of bor¬ 
rowing money, the specter of those 
larger-than-expected budget deficits • 
soon began to cast a shadow over the 
whole Reagan program. Says Donald • 
Miller, vice chairman of the Conti- •• 
nental Illinois Corp ■ "Supply-side 
economics has been oversold, and 
people have come to expect too 
much." Adds Conservative Econo¬ 
mist Martin F'eldstein. president of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research "1 think the Adminis¬ 
tration hurl itself by a series 
of unbelievable statements, starting 
with those optimistic forecasts about 
growth of the economy." 

The credibility problem of Rea¬ 
ganomics IS based, in part, on its or¬ 
igins. In a sense, it was born one eve¬ 
ning in December 1974. in the Two 
Continents lesiaurant in Washing¬ 
ton. D.C. Three men were sipping 
drinks: Arthui Laffer, a young econ¬ 
omist with an early-Bcatles haircut 
who was considered a maverick by 
many of his colleagues. Jude Wan- 
niski. an editorial writer for the H^all 
Street Journal: and Richard Cheney, 
a While House aide under President 
Ford. 

Laffer argued that the fundamen¬ 
tal problem with the American econ¬ 
omy was that federal tax rates had 


got so high that they were beginning to 
discourage work and investment, and 
were thus holding down the supply of 
goods in the economy. Because the de¬ 
mand for gCKxls raced ahead of their 
supply, inflation had become a chronic 
problem 

If tax rates were slashed. Laffer said, 
the result would be a boom in work, sav¬ 
ing and investment. The “supply side" of 
the economy would be so stimulated that 
before long the Government would gam 
more revenue than it lost through cut¬ 
ting taxes To illustrate his point, as 
legend now has it. Laffer sketched a crude 
diagram on a cocktail napkin on the 
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table.* It showed that if taxes went too 
high, the Government would take in less 
revenue because people would be work¬ 
ing less. That first Laffer curve landed in 
a wastebasket, but it was destined to be¬ 
come one of the most controversial con¬ 
cepts in recent economic theory. 

Wanniski became Laffer s most avid 
apostle and spread the gospel of tax cut¬ 
ting with all the fervor of a circuit-riding 
preacher. An important early convert was 
Jack Kemp, a New York Congressman 
and former quarterback with the Buffalo 
Bills. In 1977 Kemp, together with Sen¬ 
ator William Roth Jr. of Delaware, in¬ 
troduced a bill in Congress to reduce per¬ 
sonal income taxes by almost 33% over 
three years. 
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"A decade of broken promises ." 


Ithough the plan was defeated in 
Congress, the Kcmp-Roih bill 
gained a loyal supporter: Ronald 
Reagan. As the 1980 presidential 
campaign began, the tax-cut proposal was 
the centerpiece of his economic policy. 
But when Reagan wrapped up the Re¬ 
publican nomination, the G.O.P.'s main¬ 
stream economists flocked to his fold, and 
the influence of Laffer. Wanniski and 
Kemp waned as old-line conservatives be¬ 
gan having an impact. Among the most 
prominent. Alan Greenspan. Gerald 
Ford's chief economic adviser; George 
Shultz, Treasury Secretary under Richard 
Nixon, and Arthur Burns, former Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Board chairman Some of 
those non-Administration advisers met 
with Reagan last week to discuss the new 
budget cuts 

The traditional economists gradually 
began to shift Reagan's program 
away from the original supply-side 
doctrine Laffer assumed that large 
tax cuts would not be inflationary be¬ 
cause they would stimulate enough 
business to compensate for the lost 
revenues by significantly increasing 
the Government's total tax take But 
Reagan's more conservative advisers 
convinced him that tax cuts—and the 
inevitable, initially huge budget def¬ 
icits—would fuel inflation unless ac¬ 
companied by measures to restrain 
demand. Thus Reaganomics now in¬ 
cludes not only a supply-side tax re¬ 
duction but also calls for less Gov¬ 
ernment spending and strict control 
over the growth of money. 

Although the Democrats had no 
alternative economic program to of¬ 
fer—and have yet to produce one 
—they immediately pounced on the 
problems that they saw as inherent 
in Reaganomics. They charged that 
the Administration was papering 
over the fundamental conflict be- 


* Aclually, the cocktail napkin's rule in the sto¬ 
ry may be apocryphal Laffer cannot remem¬ 
ber drawing on it. and Cheney also does not 
recall il Other supply-stders say that Wan¬ 
niski dreamed up the story to add some pi¬ 
zazz to a dry subject But Laffer now draws 
the curve on napkins and autographs them 
for admirers 
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ffie Preskleat’s tfiaih goats—-stim¬ 
ulating the economy by cutting taxes and 
slowing down inflation through tight 
money—resulting in high interest rates 
and sluggish growth. Compounding the 
difficulty was Reagan's proposal for a 
large and simultaneous increase in de¬ 
fense spending. 

As the critics pointed out. Reagan's 
big tax reductions were bound to swell 
the size of the deficit, at least in the short 
run. But the Federal Reserve, which con¬ 
trols the growth of money, has not let 
credit grow faster to pay for those def¬ 
icits, so the Government's borrowing de¬ 
mands are pushing up interest rates The 
result is the current staggering levels, 
which threaten to choke off the private in¬ 
vestment boom that the tax cut is sup¬ 
posed to bring about. Says Oklahoma 
Democrat Jim Jones, chairman of the 
House Budget Committee “My fear is 
that the program now put in place by the 
Administration is the equivalent of step¬ 
ping hard on the gas at the same time 
as you slam on the brakes The result 
will sound spectacular—until cither the 
brakes fai I or the engi ne blows 11 is a gam¬ 
ble of titanic proportions " 


T raditional Keynesian economists 
were the sharpest critics. Said 
John Kenneth Galbraith, a pro¬ 
fessor emeritus at Harvard. “The 
Administration has promised vigorous ex¬ 
pansion through supply-side incentives in 
combination with monetary fwlicy that 
works through high interest rates and a 
powerful contraction of the economy 
This contradiction can only be resolved 
by divine intervention—a task for the 
Moral Majority" Adds Walter HeUer, 
who was President Kennedy's chief econ¬ 
omist- "Only an ostrich could have missed 
the contradictions in Reaganomics." 

Yet even some leading conservative 
economists predicted that the Reagan 
program would siKin run into trouble Said 
Robert Lucas, professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago. "This Admin¬ 
istration has committed itself to a whole 
series of tax cuts, and it’s going to be hard 
as hell for them to reverse course They 
have locked themselves into some very 
tough arithmetic, especially since they 
have been overoptimistic about the ben¬ 
efits of the tax cuts." 

TiMt's Board of Economists agreed 
at its meeting last week that American ^ 
business faces some difficult times in the M 
next few months. But once beyond thesc^ 
choppy waters, the prospects for the econ¬ 
omy in terms of growth and reducing in¬ 
flation are markedly brighter. However, 
there will undoubt^ly be stress in the 
short term- 

Growth. After expanding at an annual 
pace of 8.6% in the first three months of 
the year, U.S. production of goods and ser¬ 
vices fell at a 2.4% annual rate during 
the second quarter. Time’s economists ex¬ 
pect little or no growth for the rest of the 
year. From 1982 on, business activity is 
expected to be stronger. 


wwi a ti om me ooara opiimisiicBiiy pro¬ 
jects that price rises will fall from the 
10.8% annual rate of the past three 
months to about 8% at the end of the 
year. A bumper crop harvest will hold 
down food costs, and the continuing am¬ 
ple supply of oil improves the energy out¬ 
look. &id James McKie, a University 
of Texas energy ex(iert; ’ I think the pros¬ 
pect IS for level or somewhat declining 
prices for oil unless there is some major 
supply disruption " Otto Eckstein, chair¬ 
man of Data Resources, a business con¬ 
sulting firm, estimated that oil prices, 
after being adjusted for inflation, will 
fall by 3% annually for the next two 
years. Finally, the board members ex¬ 
pect that Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Voicker will mainuiin monetary disci¬ 
pline to guard against any new burst of 
inflation. 

Interest Rates. Voicker's tough policy 
will keep the cost of borrowing money 
high. The Timi board predicts that the 
prime rate for business loans will edge 
down slowly from the current 20)^''( to 
17-'i% by the end of the year. But intense 
upward piessure on rates will come from 
strong federal borrowing The economists 
agree with the Congressional Budget Of¬ 
fice that without new budget cuts, the def¬ 
icit will reach about S65 billion next year, 
some $23 billion more than the White 


nousc iiaa ptcuicieu. 'daiu jusepu ri^u- 
man, director of economic studies at the 
Brookings Institution in Washington: 
“The financial markets are telling us that 
the Administration deficit forecasts are 
pie in the sky.” 

The board recognized that continued 
high interest rates will be necessary, 
for a while at least, to curb inflation. 
Said Schultze: "We cannot cure inflation 
painlessly." 

That pain is already intense for busi¬ 
nesses dependent upon the easy availabil¬ 
ity of low-cost loans. Auto sales this year 
are running 30% below the same period 
in 1978, Home construction for the year 
is expected to plummet to its lowest level 
since 1946. “The housing recession is now 
34 months old and countmg," says Jack 
Carlson, chief economist for the National 
Association of Realtors. “We’ve never 
had one that long before." 

So far this year, 11.076 companies, 
most of them small, have gone bankrupt. 
That is 42% more than during the same 
period in 1980. Most big companies have 
been able to handle their cash flow prob¬ 
lems. The balance sheets, though, are get¬ 
ting lighter and tighter. Warns William 
Silber, a New York University professor 
of finance. “With interest rates at these 
levels, there could be major bankruptcies 
within months." 

One familiar company in danger is 
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Pan American World Airways, which has 
lost S2I7.6 million in the first half of this 
year. In a desperate attempt to raise cash, 
the company last year sold its Manhat¬ 
tan headquarters for $400 million, and in 
August it got an additional $500 million 
for its profitable chain of 97 Interconti¬ 
nental Hotels In another attempt to stay 
aloft. Pan Am last week slashed its do¬ 
mestic fares by up to 68%. The move may 
be futile, though, because other airlines 
quickly followed Pan Am. setting off a 
new price war in the skies 

Many savings and loan associations, 
which have always been the mainstay of 
home financing, are also hurting. To keep 
their deposits, these thrift institutions 
must pay as much as 16% interest, though 
many of the old mortgages on their books 
earn them less than 10%. As a result, an 
estimated 85% of all S and Ls are losing 
money. Administration officials are con¬ 
fident that most of the S and Ls have large 
enough capital reserves to tide them over 


until rates fall. But some financial experts, 
are not so sure. Says the president of one 
of the largest U.S. commercial banks: “It 
could be a major setback to Reaganomics 
if a bloody disaster of failing S and Ls 
were allowed to happen. We are on the 
verge of that now. and it could so hurt con¬ 
fidence that everything accomplished by 
Reaganomics to date could be wiped out." 

Last week the West Side Federal Sav-, 
ings and Loan in New York City and the 
Washington Savings and Loan in Miami 
were acquired by National Steel Corp.’s 
financial subsidiary. The Government 
played matchmaker by paying National 
Steel subsidies—currently around $9 mil¬ 
lion a month—until its new partners re¬ 
turn a profit 

As businessmen suffer more and more 
from the sky-high interest rates, pressure 
will build for Federal Reserve Chairman 
Volcker to ease up on the monetary 
brakes Although monetary responsibility 
is supposed to be one of the keystones of 


Wall Street Says: “Show Me” 

T hough Wall Streeters voted for him on ($49 to $40). Amon 
in heavy numbers last November, Cities Service, a stroni 


I in heavy numbers last November, 
their euphoria over Ronald Reagan was 
short-lived. Soon after Election Day, 
the Dow Jones average of 30 indus¬ 
trial stocks pierced 1,000 for the first 
lime in four years. The widely watched 
indicator was then on a roller-coaster 
through the next several months, reach¬ 
ing 1,024, its highest close so far this 
year, on April 27. Slowly at first, but 
then with increasing momentum, doubts 
turned into dowiui^t disbelief, 

Last week, as trading resumed af¬ 
ter Labor Day, brokers stood long-faced 
among the Dow’s smoldering ruins: 
down more than 170 points to 851, the 
lowest level in 15 months and about 
where it was a decade ago. The Amer¬ 
ican Exchange, with a high proportion 
of energy company listings, was hit al¬ 
most as hard. Its index fell from 375 
in May to 331 at the end of last week. 
But. in response to indications that cred-' 
it growth is idowing, stocks rallied a 
bit late in the week. The Dow closed 
at 873. up nine points for the week. 

The highflyers of last spring have 
lately been almost all in the dumps. 
Chief among them are energy and de¬ 
fense stocks, hit hard by slumping oil 
pric^ and less certain Administration 
defense commitments, itek, an optica! 
systems maker that could benefit frcrni 
the iffy Stealth bomber project, dropped 
from $42 in May to $21 per share. Oth¬ 
er defense issues that were off sharply; 
General Dynamics, down from $33 to 
$25; Martin Marietta ($68 to SSI); UnU- 
ed Technologies ($59 to $44): McDon¬ 
nell Douglas {$37 to $30); hnd Raythe¬ 


on ($49 to $40). Among energy stocks. 
Cities Service, a strong gainer only a 
short lime earlier as a result of take¬ 
over and merger talk, lost $20 per share 
in three weeks and sank to $46. Mar¬ 
athon, another favorite among oilstocks, 
skidded from $80 to $62 in four weeks. 
Long-term bonds suffered, and 
badly. Their yields rose with the 
general level of interest rates, up to 
17% for some high-quality corporate 
offerings. But the record yield levels 
failed to attract investors, who saw no 
reason to tie up their money for as 
long as 40 years of perhaps volatile 


bond prices and high inflation. 

Both stocks and bonds have been de¬ 
pressed in recent months, in part be¬ 
cause investors now find more attractive 
places to put their money. Popular mon¬ 
ey-market certificates are more certain 
investments, and they now pay about 
17% interest. In the past six months 
more than $50 billion has flowed into 
money-market funds. 

There was no mystery about the re¬ 
cent sell-off. Basically. Wall Street does 
not believe that Congress will reduce the 
budget by enough to make up for the 
huge tax cuts it passed in July. Said H. 
James Toffey, a managing director of 
First Boston Corp.: “Wall Street was al¬ 
ways scared of tax cuts without com- 
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Heaganomics, the Administmtion has 
hintM on several occasions in the past 
few weeks that it might consider a some¬ 
what looser credit policy. Treasury Sec- 
reta^ Donald Regan first mentioned this 
possibility in an interview last month. At 
a California fund raiser, the President said 
that high interest rates were “hurting us 
in what we are trying to do." In an in¬ 
terview with FORTUNt magazine, the 
President called for “some loosening” of 
the money supply, while admitting that 
“we can’t dictate to the Fed ” 

A mong Reagan s advisers, battle lines 
are already being drawn between 
i the monetarists, who back Volck- 
^ er’s tough stance, and the supply- 
siders, who are afraid that tight money 
will not give the tax cuts a chance to work 
their magic. If they in fact change policy, 
it may be from very tight to merely tight. 
Says a White House aide- “There is an at¬ 
titude by some of the supply-siders with¬ 
in the Administration that the monetar¬ 
ists have until the end of the year. 


■njen we may have to jawbone tlW bea. 

But forcing the Federal Reserve to 
adopt a looser money policy might be an 
extremely shortsighted strategy. As Rea¬ 
gan Adviser Greenspan warns: “If the Fed 
eased, it would reignite inflationary ex¬ 
pectations ” Though interest rates would 
come down for a while with a program 
of easy credit, they would then probably 
rise quickly once again because financiers 
would be anticipating still higher infla¬ 
tion and demand still more interest. In 
the end. rates could well go higher than 
they are now 

As has happened so often before, the 
Federal Reserve is caught in a no-win sit¬ 
uation. It will have to continue to battle in¬ 
flation by keeping money tight, while 
fighting off critics who say that such a pol¬ 
icy IS plunging business into a recession 
In the view of a number of economists, it 
would be unfortunate if the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board were to change course now, 
just when its policies are beginning to help 
make a definite dent in inflation. Reagan 
told his Cabinet last week that he shares 



Supply-Side Theorist Arthur Laffer 


mensurate spending cuts.” The Admin¬ 
istration's budget slashing eflbrts were 
nowhere near deep enough to meet its 
goal of a $42.3 billion federal deficit for 
fiscal 1982. or to make possible a bal¬ 
anced budget by 1984. as Reagan prom¬ 
ised. Because the Government would 
have to borrow heavily to finance the 
growing flow of red ink, interest rates 
would tend to stay high. 

To an extent. Wall Street’s uneas¬ 
iness about the size of the deficit has 
been magnified by its disquiet about 
some of the colorful philosophers of sup¬ 
ply-side economics. Even though their 
own Donald Regan, the former chair¬ 
man of Merrill Lynch, is Treasury Sec¬ 
retary and the Wall Street Journal has 


been the oracle of Reaganomics, the 
button-down world of money has never 
totally embraced the people who are 
putting forth the new policy. Says Fran¬ 
cis H. Schott, chief economitt for the Eq¬ 
uitable Life Assurance Society: “Guys 
like Economist Art Laflfer and Congress¬ 
man lack Kemp are O.K. to have 
around as long as you just take note of 
what they say and look for the kerne! 
of truth in it. But you don’t necessarily 
do what they prescribe. That’s just a pre¬ 
scription for disaster.” 

The markets have now got into such 
a deep funk that nothing seems to en¬ 
courage them. Good news, such as Au¬ 
gust's modest 3.7% rise on an annual 
basis for producer prices, is ignored. 



Bad news, or any signals of uncertainty 
from the White Hoikc, gets a resound¬ 
ing response smothering any attempt at 
a rally. 

The financial community is not even 
responding to pleas foom its own lead¬ 
ers. William Salomon, retired managing 
partner of Salomcm Brodiers, urged fol¬ 
low Wall Streeters in a letter in the Wait 
Street Journal on Aug. 17 to slop the car¬ 
nage in the bemd market, reaffirm their 
support for Reagan and “start putting 
their money where their mouths have 
been.” But it was to noavail; bond prices 
continued weak. 

The market, of course, has riot al¬ 
ways been terribly accurate in'mea¬ 
suring the impact of major changes in 
economic policy. Michael Evans, jM'es- 
ident of Evans Economics Inc., in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., recalls that stock prices 
rose slowly in resp<»se to the Konnedy- 
Johnson tax cuts of 1964, which help^ 
set off five years of sound business 
growth. A decade ago, the market 
wholeheartedly endoreed the Nixon 
wage-price freeze, sending the Dow up 
by nearly 33' points the day after that 
program was announced. But the in¬ 
dex subsequently declined when it be¬ 
came clear that control were killing 
profits and hurting tftd econenny. 

What will it take, to calm the mar¬ 
kets? Says First Boston’s Toffey: “Right 
now both the bond and equity markets 
have adopted a ‘show me' attitude to¬ 
ward the Administration.’’ Adds Irwin 
Kellner, chief economist for Manufac¬ 
turers Hahover Trust bank: “Wall 
Street is from Mis^ri.” Nolhi^ less 
than specific congressional action to 
reduce the size of the federal deficit is 
likely to calm the nervous gnomes of 
Wall Street. 
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Protesters on the march In Chicago 

Doubts about the program were growing. 

that view. "I want to see the Fed con¬ 
tinue monetary restraint and be the fourth 
leg of our economic program." 

Tough money management and high 
interest rates have also bolstered the val¬ 
ue of the dollar abroad. Many Europeans 


and Japanese have converted their mon¬ 
ey into American currency to take ad¬ 
vantage of attractive investments in the 
U.S. Since January the dollar has risen 
by as much as 36% against other major 
currencies. That in turn has helped hold 
down U.S. inflation by making imports 
cheaper, though American exporters are 
having a harder time selling their wares 
abroad 

E uropean moneymen recognize that 
Reaganomics is a risky strategy 
But they believe the President has 
turned the U.S. economy in the 
right direction and admire his boldness. 
Says Giorgio La Malfa. Italy’s Budget 
Minister. "Supply-side theory is an im¬ 
portant new departure, which deserves to 
be fully tried." Even in West Germany, 
where Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has 
been strongly complaining about high 
U.S. interest rates, there is much admi¬ 
ration for Reagan Says a top official in 
the West German Economics Ministry 
“Reaganomics has reminded the West 
that by strong decisive leadership, it is 
possible to change perceptions of econom¬ 
ic policy among the public,” 

Perhaps the most promising sign that 
Reaganomics may be working is the slow¬ 
down in wage demands. Since wages 
make up a major portion of the cost of 



Rmor at a New York Labor Day p»ade^ 

Critics often look at only the short run. 

any product, a decline in the pace of sal¬ 
ary increases should slow down the rate 
of price rises Average hourly- earnings 
were jumping at a pace of almost 11 % dur¬ 
ing the last quarter of 1980, but in the 
past three months the rate of increase was 


Profiting from High Rates 

W hile the Reagan Administration and Wall Street are la¬ 
menting high interest rates, many Americans have 
come to like them. The small investor who was boasting in- 
the inid-'60s about his killing in the stock market or in the 
late ’70s about his big earnings from real estate is now tell¬ 
ing everyone within earshot about the yield on his money- 
m^et fund. Last week he was bragging that the money he 
took out of a savings bank, where it was earning 5 5% in¬ 
terest. was paying a 17% return. 

Likewise, corporate treasurers once accused of being too 
timid to make major long-term spending decisions, such as 
approving a costly new plant, have become heroes. That fac- 
t^ might have made a healthy profit after a few years, but 
the jumbo bank certificate of deposit that he bought for 
$100,000 immediately earns nearly 18%, 

Companies with large amounts of cash on hand, includ¬ 
ing Seagram and Bendix. have also been benefiting. High in¬ 
terest rates have depressed the price of certain energy slocks 
like Conoco. As a result, the cash-rich firms can buy the un¬ 
dervalued ones at a fraction of their true worth. 

Anyone with enough reckless courage to play the finan¬ 
cial futures markets could earn high profits. Activity at this 
market in Chicago has more than doubled in the past two 
years. Faced with the risk of even higher interest rales, banks 
and pension ftmds have been forced to hedge with financial 
futures, which arc contracts to buy Government securities 
or forei^ currencies at some later date. Hie speculators 
arc betting that interest rates will go higher rather than 
lower. If the cost of mtmey goes up, they sell their futures con¬ 
tracts fra* a gooil earning. For instance, an investor who m 
June put up a.S^(00 deposit on a $ 100.000 Treasury bond fu¬ 
ture due in December of this .year could have liquidated his 


position last week and made an impressive profit of about 

$ 12 , 000 . 

The payoff from those stunning interest rates, though, 
is often only an inflationary illusion. Over the past two cen¬ 
turies. the real interest rate in the U.S. has been fairly con¬ 
sistent at about 3%. Anything more than that has just offset 
the current level of inflation. A return of 17% from a money- 
market fund is obviously better than 5.25% from a bank, 
but if the inflation rate is also 17%. the depositor is not real¬ 
ly that far ahead. With inflation now at about 11%, a yield 
of 17% is clearly a good deal. 

Today’s high rates would not have been welcomed by 
anyone a few years ago, when the legal ceiling on interest 
the average saver could earn was the meager 5.5% paid on 
a passbook account at a savings and loan association or a mu¬ 
tual savings bank. The level is established by the Govern¬ 
ment. But financiers have been very creative in developing 
new high-yield deposits. Starting next month, for example, 
the new All Savers Certificate that was approved by Con¬ 
fess last summer will pay 12.61% tax-free for up to $1,000 
in interest for an individual or $2,000 for a couple. 

J. Charles Partee, a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is usually cast as the villain of high interest 
rates, says that those pushing for coStiy credit are npt near¬ 
ly as vocal as fkrmers, homebintders and others demanding 
(^eap mOitey. Even the strongest gdyoottes of tight mcuiey, 
including many businessmen and Conservative ec(»k»niiuti 
are not ugiiiog high interest ratssiadrder to makea psff- 
it. They atoply realize tlmt while the cost of 
ing wifi slow business at first, it beat down 

price explosions. Inflation to an ecdoomy is hire cocaine 
a drug addict. Ri^ prto IM fine wihie, but id- 
timately they dWtroy bunness. If temporiuily high inttte^ 
rates succeed in bre^ng the momentum of inflation, then 
Uie big winner will bethe US. econotnyua, whole.. ... 









4 botit 7%. If thi$ trend continue$, it could 
be the key to a reduction in inflation and 
interest levels. 

Most immediately, though, the future 
of Reaganomics will be determined by 
how Congress reacts to the second round 
of Reagan budget cuts. Quick approval 
could go a long way toward convincing 
Wall Street skeptics that the Administra¬ 
tion will stick with its policy and not re¬ 
treat at the first sign of resistance. 

This second congressional battle of 
the budget promises to be tough. It could, 
in fact, crack the solid Republican sup¬ 
port that Reagan enjoyed this summer 
Conservative hawks might balk 
at reductions in projected mil¬ 
itary spending. Other Republi¬ 
cans might flinch at deeper cuts 
in already lean social programs 
Observes Democratic Congress¬ 
man Morris Udall of Arizona: 

‘ There are 20 or 30 liberal Re¬ 
publicans in the House who are 
embarrassed with their constit¬ 
uencies. They can’t go on (sup¬ 
porting Reagan I forever.” 

The Democrats last week 
were naturally blaming the Re¬ 
publicans and Reaganomics for 
all of the financial troubles. Said 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill- 
“They left here completely hap¬ 
py last month; they got exactly 
what they wanted. Now the onus 
is on them " 


More and inore people seem to rec¬ 
ognize that exorcising inflation can 
be neither instant nor painless. Says Paul 
Sullivan, who owns a sportswear manu¬ 
facturing firm in Methuen, Mass.. ‘‘The 
steps that the President is taking are nec¬ 
essary. It may be tough now, but we can 
weather it.” Says James Graham, a high 
school teacher in North Little Rock. Ark.- 
‘‘People are going to have to bite the bul¬ 
let now. or there isn't going to be any bul¬ 
let to bite in ten years ” 

This attitude can even be found 
among some of the people who are most 
directly affected by tight money. Says 
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ather than deciding 
where to turn the budget 
next, the Republican 
leadership last week first 
tried to float the idea of giving 
the President authority to im¬ 
pound funds appropriated by 
Congress. That would undercut 
the Budget Act of 1974. which 
was passed after President Nix¬ 
on repeatedly used impound¬ 
ment to control the flow of fed¬ 
eral spending in defiance of 
congressional wishes. Not sur¬ 
prisingly. Democrats were cool 
to the idea, saying that the pro¬ 
posal was just a copxjut for the 
Republicans. 

Rather than slash the bud¬ 
get any further, some Democrats 
would prefer to roll back part of the tax 
cuts already passed Colorado Democrat 
Gary Hart introduced a bill m the Sen¬ 
ate last week that would postpone any per¬ 
sonal tax cuts until the budget is balanced. 

Despite the loud congressional pro¬ 
tests and the worries along Wall Street, 
the President’s program so far appears to 
retain generally broad public support. A 
Gallup poll released last week showed 
that Reagan’s approval rating of about 
60% has not slipped during this summer's 
economic slowdown. Interviews by TiMt. 
coirespondents around the U.S. last week 
also showed the public’s willingness to 
sacrifice in order to get the economy on 
the path. to steady, noninflationary 
growth. 



'Ask yourselves: If not us, who? If not now, when?” 


David Brown, a homebuilder in Engle¬ 
wood, N.J.; “I do not want to see my busi¬ 
ness destroyed, but I’m willing to bear 
the interim pain if it will help the econ¬ 
omy in the long run We’re bleeding. 
But I think that high interest rates are 
necessary to slow down inflation ” 

Corporate executives generally re¬ 
main as convinced as ever that future 
prosperity is worth some hardship now. 
Says Robert Noyce, vice chairman of 
Intel, a semiconductor manufacturer: 
“We're somewhat concerned about the 
transitory period of tight money, but it’s 
part of the medicine we have to take to 
get the economy to improve.” Adds Goff 
Smith, chairman of Amsted lndustrie.s, 
a Chicago-based equi^ent supplier: "It’s 


going to hurt a lilUe, but we ought to be 
^d for a little suffering if it brings the 
inflation rate down.” 

To critics who counsel the abrupt 
abandonment of Reaganomics, some 
economists suggest a look at the alter¬ 
natives. Says Walter Hoadley. former 
chief economist for the Bank of Amer¬ 
ica and now a resident scholar at the Hoo-. 
ver Institution in Stanford, Calif.: “If the 
Administration backs away from its pro¬ 
gram under pressure, then the picture 
gets much worse. Inflation will take over 
America. Then there goes the dollar, in¬ 
terest rates, everything.” 

The seven members of 
TtMF.’s Board of Economists 
generally agreed that Reaga¬ 
nomics can work—that the pro¬ 
gram can curb inflation and re¬ 
vive business growth—if it is 
given enough time and if Con¬ 
gress implements the full pro¬ 
gram. Greenspan warned that 
the policy will not really be in 
place until lawmakers pass the 
President’s second round of bud¬ 
get cuts Feldstein said that in¬ 
flation would not be tamed un¬ 
less monetary policy remained 
strict and consistent for several 
years. Liberal economists on the 
board were concerned about the 
s(x:ial cost of the program: Hel¬ 
ler, for one. argued that the pol¬ 
icy will place an unfair burden 
on the poor, who are dependent 
on federal assistance programs. 
But the board’s liberals also con¬ 
ceded that Reaganomics will 
hold down Government spend¬ 
ing and thus have a chance to 
stem inflation. 

And that, as any economist 
IS sure to agree, would be quite 
a feat. For nearly two decades, 
repealed and abrupt changes in 
economic policy were a major 
cause of erratic growth and per¬ 
sistent inflation. Administra¬ 
tions from Lyndon Johnson to 
Jimmy Carter adopted anti-in¬ 
flationary programs, but these 
proved to be either ineffectual 
or loo brief to achieve signifi¬ 
cant returns. Result: chronic 
stagflation. 

Reaganomics is clearly not the pain¬ 
less quick fix that the President prom¬ 
ised during his campaign and the early* 
weeks of the Administration. The pro¬ 
gram will take lime, and it will not be 
easy. Reagan admitted as much last week 
during his talk to the Cabinet about fur¬ 
ther budget cuts. Said he: “Some people 
are frustrated because we don’t see in¬ 
stant recovery. We can't be stampeded 
now by frustration or fear. We have to 
slay on a steady long-term course.” Rea¬ 
ganomics can work, its namesake was 
saying, if the American public—and 
politicians—are patient enough to Itt 
it work. —By OioHasAhxandar, Keporfd 
by David Badcwilh/Wadtmgfon, wUh othar 
US.bui*aut 





Some of the 16,500 tablets and fragments, perhaps the most complete record of an ancient civilization. He In the Royal Palace at Ebta 


Religion 


New Grounding for the Bible? 

Scholars debate 45-century-old writings found in Syria 


iMrd of heaven and earth 
The earth was not, you created 

tt. 

The light of the day was not: 
you created it 

The morning light you had not 
yet made exist 

T hose lines seem a modern rewrite of 
Genesis, Chapter 1. In fact, the words 
are far older They come from a hymn of 
praise to a creator-god, written some 45 
centuries ago and preserved in the buried 
remains of the ancient city of Ebla. in 
present-day Syria Between 1974 and 
1976, 16.500 tablets and frag¬ 
ments were unearthed by a team I,., 
of Italian archaeologists at Ebla. 
perhaps the most complete rec- 
ord of an ancient civilization 
'ever recovered 

This week the English- 
speaking world gets its first de- 
tailed look at the contents of ; t 
those tablets in The Archives of ■■ o 
Ebla (Doubleday; $15.95) by 
Giovanni Pettinato. the team 
member originally in charge of ; 
deciphering the ancient inscrip- i 
tions The book is translated 
from Italian, as was an earlier 
1981 title, Ebla, An Empire Re- 
discovered (IToubleday; $14.95), | .'Ik ■ 
an overview by Paolo Matthiae, i 
head of the Ebla dig. Pettinato's | 
translation of the creation hymn | 


sharpens a question that has already tan¬ 
talized laymen and provoked squabbles 
among the experts: Eto these tablets have 
any bearing on the Bible? 

Enthusiasts claim that Ebla could re¬ 
vise theories on the origins of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam; alter many scrip¬ 
tural interpretations: make all current 
Bible translations obsolete; and require 
scholars to credit the Old Testament with 
greater historical accuracy These and re¬ 
lated matters are. of course, vital to mil¬ 
lions of believers. 

On the other hand, the theological sig¬ 
nificance of Ebla may be nil Although the 
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city was once a great commercial center, 
trading with Canaan and regions beyond, 
Matthiae insists that tablets fioin the 3rd 
millennium BC are fai too old to have 
any important links with the much later 
texts of the Old Testament Moreover, 
Ebla’s language is problematic •'Eblaite" 
is a Semitic tongue written in cuneiform 
characters borrowed from Mesopotamia. 
The reigning cuneiform exfiert at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Ignace J Gelb, who 
classifies the Eblaite tongue as most akin 
to the Mesopotamian languages of Old 
Akkadian and Amorite, and thus distant 
from Hebrew, believes that the discover¬ 
ies at Ebla add “nothing directly to bibli¬ 
cal scholarship " But Pettinato, who first 
deciphered Eblaite. considers it an early 
Canaanite language closest to the north¬ 
western Semitic languages of Hebrew and 
Ugaritic (the latter was discovered in 1929 
at an earlier dig in Ugarit, Syr- 
ia). One specialist in Ugaritic 
and Hebrew. American Jesuit 
Mitchell DahaxI of Rome's 
] Pontifical Biblical Institute, goes 
. I further. He contends that Eb- 
laite is more directly tied to He- 
brew than to Ugantic, although 
Ebla was closer to Ugarit in 
both geography and chronology. 
Against a considerable scholarly 
onslaught. Father Dahood has 
now become the leading propo- 
nent of ties between Ebla and 

Some of the earliest contro- 
versy over the Ebla findings was 
'BB sparked when famous names in 
0‘c^ 1 the Bible—Adam, Eve, Jonah 
, I and David among them—turned 
L * up on the Ebla tablets. Thia did 




y j i * . . ... .. . 

, aot mton the same persons were be- 

f %g written about, but indicated that 
Ebla and the Bible could have come 
from similar cultural milieus. 

Especially tantalizing was the 
appearance of two names which lat¬ 
er appear in the Hebrew tradition: 

Abraham, the spiritual forefather of 
Jews, Christians and Muslims, and 
his biblical ancestor Eber (whose 
name formed the root of the term 
Hebrew). Even Matthiae. who now 
scorns such Bible links, had once 
suggested that Ebrium, the king 
during Ebla's golden age. might 
have evolved into the Eber of 
Genesis 10. 

Pettinato was more certain. He 
proposed that Abraham was a na¬ 
tive of northern Syria. An intriguing 
Ebla text shows a town named Ur 
near Haran, the biblical town in 
Syria from which Abraham moved 
into the promised land. Genesis, 
however, says that Abraham grew 
up in *‘Ur of the Chaldees,” understood by 
both the biblical and Islamic traditions to 
be the famous Ur in lower Mesopotamia. 
Ebla aside, the Israelites were instructed 
in Deuteronomy 26. 5 to recite that 
Abraham was “a wandering Aramaean " 

In other words, the Bible labeled him 
a Syrian 

The merest suggestion that the Eb- 
laites might have been the ancestors of to¬ 
day’s Israelis fell into Middle East politics 
like a missile Israeli aichaeologists shud¬ 
dered. The Syrians detected Zionist de¬ 
signs in the notion and persuaded Maithi- 
ae and Pettinato to warn other scholars 
publicly against making ethnic linkages 
between the 3rd millennium B.C. and the 
20th century 

Pettinato’s new bextk cannily avoids 
this issue and also skirts another heated 
dispute involving Abraham. The only part 
of the Abraham narrative in Genesis open 
to archaeological corroboration is a mili¬ 
tary story in Chapter 14. It specifies nine 
kings and numerous sites, including Sod¬ 
om and Gomorrah and three other "Cit¬ 
ies of the Plain" along the Dead .Sea. In 
1976 Pettinato startled a convention of 
U.S professors of religion by reporting 
that references to all five of those cities 
crop up at Ebla, More recently, he has 
modified his claim, three of the five 
names occur—Sodom. Gomorrah and 
Zoar—and he explains that these might 
not be the same as the 
cities mentioned in Gen- 
e.sis But Father Dahood 
contends that these 
cities, once commonly 
thought by experts to be 
mythical, "were proba¬ 
bly doing business with 
Ebla around 2500 B.C. ” 

Findings from Ebla 
may have an even broad¬ 
er impact. Many liberal 
Bible scholars treat 
Abraham not as a histor¬ 
ical fi^e but as a sort of 
Semitic Kina Arthur. DectaherM-Pettlmte 



A typical Ebla tablet, listing revenues In sliver and gold raised 
by the city-state's governors in a single year 


Their view is that the stories about Abra¬ 
ham and the other Patriarchs must have 
been written down more than 1,000 years 
later than the events they purport to de¬ 
scribe. Now, in the area of the world that 
produced the Bible, Ebla has established 
that sophisticated and extensive written 
culture existed well before Moses and 
even Abraham, as early as the middle of 
the 3rd millennium B C. According to the 
ebullient Dahood, "After Ebla, we've got 
to take the Bible much more seriously as a 
historical document. The people who 
wrote those books had a long literary tra¬ 
dition behind them " 


B 


ecause of that possibility, Pettinato s 


Ebla is especially significant The bulk of 
the 1,000 tablets and fragments are drea¬ 
ry (though revealing) marketing or polit¬ 
ical records But about 150 arc literary, in¬ 
cluding myths, epic narratives, hymns to 
deities, rituals, collections of proverbs, 
and incantations against everything from 
demons to scorpions Some of Ebla's 500 
deities had the same names as the ones 
which were later to tempt the Israelites in 
Canaan, notably Baal 

Pettinato thcori/.es that the Eblaites 
evolved from polytheism into henotheism. 
the worship of a supreme creator-god 
within the pantheon. Ebla's pre-eminent 
deity was Dagan. a name which reappears 
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sas the Philistine god in the biblical 
R account of Samson. Pettinato writes 
ithat in some Eblaite personal 
^ names, the syllables ya and el mean 
“god," and that Ya might have b«n 
the proper name of a specific deity. 
Naturally that brings to mind the 
later Hebrew names for the one 
God, Yahweh (Jehovah) and El 
(Lord) Pettinato also finds in Ebla 
a possible Flood story, prophets and 
tribal leaders whose function is 
reminiscent of the biblical Judges. 

All such theoretical links de¬ 
pend upon transliterations and 
translations from the tablets them¬ 
selves. and here the disputes give 
ample reason for caution. In theihy- 
brid Eblaite language, a single sign 
can have a dozen meanings. Indeed. 
Alfonso Archi of the University of 
Rome, now the Ebla epigrapher, 
accuses both Pettinato and Dahood 
of distorting Eblaite religion by 
mistranslations. Harvard's Frank 
Cross, an authority on the Old Testament, 
believes that solid application of the Ebla 
findings remains a generation or two 
away. The majority of scholars concur. 

Because of the dilTiculties, Father Da¬ 
hood insists that all ancient Near East¬ 
ern languages must be studied in order 
to understand any one of them. He con¬ 
tends that "Ebla is clarified on point 
after point by the Bible,” and vice ver¬ 
sa In a 48-pagc addendum to the Pet- 
linalo book he offers extensive technical 
examples from specific Bible texts. Da¬ 
hood reckons that nearly a third of the 
poetic passages in the Old Testament 
still “evade precise translation and gram¬ 
matical analysis.” The major reason: 
1.700 of the 8.000 Hebrew words in the 
Bible occur only once. Dahood reported 
last month that 70 of those perplexing 
words have already been found at Ebla. 
Thus, he says, "not a single one of the 
Old Testaments in English is up to date.” 
For accuracy, he thinks future translators 
and historians must rely far more on 
Ebla and Ugarit. and less on the back¬ 
ground from Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

It is here that Ebla's biblical im¬ 
plications are least open to skepticism 
The ancient inscriptions, with their ex¬ 
tended bilingual word lists, are almost 
certain to clear up numerous textual ob¬ 
scurities. When Dahood began his work 
on Ugaritic and the Old Testament many 
years ago, a conservative 
colleague in Rome said: 
"It’s hard to believe that 
God would make us wait 
all these years for these 
dirty tablets to find out 
what the Bible means." 
To an extent that is 
what happened with the 
Ugarit find, and then the 
Dead Sea Scrolls Now 
Ebla is vying lo be¬ 
come the 20ih century's 
third great breakthrough 
in biblical archaeology. 
Advocate Mmod ~~BylikhaniN.Os$Mng 
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Am IlMnIrtMrl- I SvAe Now'our of the ctyptic taWett tumUe4 thousands ojf. 

#111 #ll1ulGII% WIXy IbIV^S . names, places, deals and directives, accounts of taxes paid, 

textiles traded and tret^m sealed. One tabl^ listed 70 names. 

« n I9S5 a fuititr unearthed a strange item in dte SyriM of animals; another, 260andeat cities not yet known to his-. 

sands; a snarling lion carved from gray basalt; He dog a litv torians. Still another was a breakdown of booty tak^ id a 
tie Airdier and found a ritual basin ringed with marching conquest ofneighboring'Mari, 240 miles away: tto vtetotiojjs 
warriors and a banquet scene. The pieces ended up in the na- commander got 15%, t^ rest went to tbs king of Ebla. Along 
titnial museum at Aleppo. , with some literary documents, PetUnato alw discovered a 

Seven years later the Syrian government requested an ar- spectacular bonus: bilingual dictionaries, die ddeit ever 
chaeolo^k^ team in a cultural exchange with Italy. In: found, matching Eblaite words to Skimerian etfusvalents 
charge was Archaeologist Paolo Matthiae, 22. The intense ' -•‘-andccniiinning his rollings of the new langiutge. 
young archaeologist decided to search for a settlement £rc»n In the years since there hdye been bitter arguittei 

the 2hd millennium B.C. that would reveal the urban roots the meaning of EUk, biit one undisputed &et rises a 
,of Wmtem Europe^ culture. He had dated the broken ba> clamor: the Tell Maidikh find ranks with such 20tli 
sin to that era and discovered, near the farmer’s field, the tm- archaeoio^cal sensattons as the tomb of Tutankh 
posing Tell Mardikh with telltale pottery shards strewn E^pt (1922), Ugarit (1929), Mari on the middle E 
across its surface. The d^ began in 1964. What was found ■ .(I?30s)and the Dead SeaScmfilsd^ii?). 

raised more questions, but no —----.-MirauMutai In the end, Ebla r 

sensational finds—till four 
years later. Then, on a scorch¬ 
ing day, workers uncovered a 
2nd millennium headless basalt 
statue of a man wearing a robe 
inscribed with the first cunei¬ 
form signs found on the site. In 
the 26 cdumns of writing one 
electrifying word stood out: 

Ebla. Matthiae suddenly real¬ 
ized that he had discovered a 
city as potentially revealing as 
Troy. 

The team kept at work an¬ 
alyzing the layers, fixing the 
phases of the settlement’s life, 
beginning with a Bronze Age 
fanning settlement of 3000 B.C. 
and ending with a city in po¬ 
litical and cultural decline, de¬ 
stroyed in 1600 B.C. by the in¬ 
vading Hittites. In 1973 the 
team found a royal palace from 
the 3rd millennium and, a year 
later, a small room with 42 tab¬ 
lets, resembling petrified waf¬ 
fles flung across the floor. The_ _ I LlftW UUVfA'UlAI 



cuneiform on some tablets was Arab workmen remevlng earth from royal tomli area 

Sumerian; on others it was in¬ 
decipherable. Almost 1,000 more tablets were unearthed in to emerge, one so 
September 1975. cient Egypt and N 

The day that would make Ebla a historic find came at chive (c. 2350-221 
the end of that month. The team located a wall of a small pal- Persia, present-ds 
ace room and sank a shaft into its west corner. Matthiae Egypt. Students jt 
peered down—and saw the most significant library of the an- roll at the acader 
cient world ever found. “My first impression,’’ he says, “was craft. The prospe 
that 1 was looking at a sea of clay tablets," Most were in acumen. One tabl 
piles on the floor where they had crashed down as the city sures of barley— 
was sacked in 2250 B.C. Ironically, the fire of the Akka-. also have been th< 
dian conquerere ensured that the tablets would survive the, tertng with use ol 
passage of centuries, baking them to a stonelike hardness. government was! 

Professor of Assyriology Giovanni Pettinato was mys- ably to a seven-y 
tified by the writings, Cuneiform is, after all, not a Ian- or “elders,’ 

guage, only a style of writing. While the epigraphist could There is far 
recognize the characters, some of them formed words of a Maw yet to be pi 
language he had neverencountered. Pettinato pondered pho- at work in the 1! 
tographs of the tablets for three months, then cracked the Does the mound 
code. Sumerian characters heen used to write an early with more discla 
Western Semitic tongue he ^hbed 'Sblaite." On other tab- true roots of conts 
lets, straight Sumerian was written, hmctioifing as an of- The questions are 
ficial language! MiAtin (fid itl^ic^IBurope. tng from the sand 


In the years since there have been bitter argumenhi abend 
the meaning of EUh, biit one undisputed feet rises above the 
clamor: the Tell Mardikh find ranks with such 20thoBntury. 
archaeoio^cal sensattons as the tomb of Tutankhamun in 
Egypt (1922), Ugarit (1929), Mari on the middle Euidiratai 
,(w30s) and the Dead Sea'Scnfils<I9d7>. 

--.-..MirsuMutt In the end, Ebla may Out" 

rank them all. For the tablets 
reveal the unsuspected exis¬ 
tence of an urbane culture that 
gathered some 30.000 traders, 
farmers, bureaucrats, artisans 
and an extraordinary academy 
of scribes within the circular 
walls of a great commercial city. 
Moreover. Ebla dominated an 
outlying area of perhaps 300,- 
000 people, one of the lar^t 
populations of any ancient city- 
state. The discovery has clos^ 
the archaeological gap between 
Egypt and. to the east, Sumer. 

The Tell Mardikh strata re¬ 
veal that Ebla reached its ze¬ 
nith in the middle of the 3rd 
! ntiliennium, around 2300 JB.C. 

I it reigned over a vast network 
' of trade routes, lending business 
expertise to cities hundreds of 
miles away. A century later it 
I had apparently fallen, its cof¬ 
fers plundered and its walls 
1 razed by rivals to the south. 

_i Amid the outpourir^ of dry 

rom royal tomb area statistics, the rich fabric of an 

independent culture has b^un 
to emerge, one so affluent that it may well have rivaled an¬ 
cient Egypt and Mesopotamia. In the halcyon years of the ar¬ 
chive (c. 2350-2250 B.C.). the mettopolis lured traders from 
Persia, present-day Turkey, Lebanon, Damascus, Sumer and 
Egypt. Students journeyed from Mari, Kish and Emar to en¬ 
roll ai the academy, then went back home to practice tiieir 
craft. The pr(»pefity was partly due to .Ebla’s agricultural 
acumen. One tablet records the warehousing of 548,500 mea¬ 
sures of barley—enough for 18 million meals. Ebla may 
also have been the first city in the Near East to supplant bar¬ 
tering with use of gold and silver as currency. The compiex 
government was headed by a king, Maiikfu), elected peace¬ 
ably to a seven-year term. A watchdog senate, the wealthy 
Ab-bu or “elders,” wielded backroom power. 

There is far rotwe to be revealed; most of the tablets 
Haw yet to be published. Meanwhile the diggers are bard 
at work in the 1981 season, which (xindudes nimt month. 
Does the mound of Tell Mardikh hold mcne buried .tablets 
with more disclosures? Ck} the glory years of Ebla hc^d the 
true roots of contemporary WieriOnt economics and oatoms? 
The questions are no jon^ tuneless; (he answersare enrorg-. 
tng from thesandl';,■■ . •' 





Medicine 


A Brainy Marvel Cal l ed P ET 

New scanner, a cousin of the CAT, unlocks metabolic secrets 


T he latest pictures of the human brain 
come in electric blues and glowing yel¬ 
lows. They are produced by the PET scan¬ 
ner, one of a series of machines that are 
helping make diagnosis less of an art and 
more of a science The pet scanner looks 
rather like a sophisticated airplane en¬ 
gine, with a hollow core. It is a cousin of 
the CAT scanner that nearly a decade ago 
wedded the technique of X rays with com¬ 
puter technology to give cross-sectional 
views of internal body structures, not just 
bones but soft tissues as well. But scanning 


certain kinds of diagnosis. Researchers 
are already using the technique to study 
blood flow and metabolism in the heart 
and bkxxl vessels, in hopes of better un¬ 
derstanding the mechanisms of heart at¬ 
tacks and strokes and choosing therapy. 
There is a ptilential application in 
cancer as well. Since many malignant tu¬ 
mors consume glucose at much higher 
rates than surrounding tissue, the effica¬ 
cy of drug therapy may be measured by 
the drugs' ability to alter glucose con¬ 
sumption as shown through pet scans. 


distinctive patterns of biochemical activ¬ 
ity will emerge, making diagnosis easier 
and more precise. Says Chemist Alfred 
Wolf of Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island; “A diagnosis with cog¬ 
nitive tests, for example memory quizzes, 
takes days. The whole PET procedure 
takes under 90 minutes.” 

Preliminary evidence from PET scans 
suggests that in schizophrenics the fron¬ 
tal part of the brain consumes glucose at 
a very low rate. In manic-depressives, glu¬ 
cose seems to burn at a very high rate dur¬ 
ing the manic phase. (No pattern has been 
found for the depressive phase.) People 
with senile dementia show decreased glu¬ 
cose metabolism; the more advanced the 
case, the lower the activity. Researchers 
also plan to use PET for biochemical brain 











Scan of schizophrenic's brain shows 
low biochemical activity (blue) in 
frontal area. Metabolic bot spot 
(white) in brain’s visual center 
Indicates patient’s eyes were open 



Scanner in operation bristles with gamma-ray detectors 



PET scans show reduced metabolism 
rate (blue and green on color scale) in 
brains of patients with senile 
dementia, top, conqiared with 
metabolism of normal Individuals 


by CAT (for computcrr/ed axial tomogra¬ 
phy) is limited to anatomy It lets doctors 
see an organ’s shape and form, but cannoi 
tell how It is functioning PET (for positron 
emission tomography) allows the physi¬ 
cian to examine the brain and body in 
ways never before possible, providing 
metabolic portraits, and revealing the rate 
at which sick and healthy tissues consume 
biochemicals. 

In PET studies, an individual either in¬ 
hales or is injected with a biochemical, 
for example glucose, which is the brain's 
main source of energy, tagged with a tell¬ 
tale radioactive substance that emits pos¬ 
itively charged particles. These positrons, 
when they combine with negatively 
charged electrons normally found in the 
body's cells, emit gamma rays that can 
be detected by a scanning device. Col¬ 
lected and translated into color-coded im¬ 
ages, the resulting patterns indicate the 
intensity of metabolic activity. Because 
the radioactive substances are so short¬ 
lived, anyone undergoing a pet scan is ex¬ 
posed to very little radiation. 

PET scans promise to revolutionize 


Still, the most dramatic impact of PET 
scanning so far has been m studies of the 
brain. The technique is painlessly provid¬ 
ing detailed information about how a nor¬ 
mal brain reacts biochemically to such 
stimuli as the eyes seeing light, the ears 
hearing a story and even the movement 
of an arm or a leg for example, when a 
subject moves his right hand, the PET scan 
indicates increased glucose use by the re¬ 
gion of the left side of the brain control¬ 
ling the action. Physicians have begun to 
use PET scanning in determining therapy 
for people who have had strokes or ep¬ 
ileptic seizures. Measuring metabolic ac¬ 
tivity in the brains of stroke victims or 
those with occluded arteries can aid doc¬ 
tors in deciding whether surgery would 
be beneficial. Scans can also help locale 
areas of the brain suspected of inducing 
epileptic seizures 

Some researchers are using pet scans 
to explore the brains of people suffering 
from schizophrenia, manic-depressive ill¬ 
ness and senile deimentia Their hope is 
that by scanning hundreds, even thou¬ 
sands, of patients with such conditions. 


portraits of patients with multiple scle¬ 
rosis, Huntington’s chorea and possibly 
alcoholism. 

Presently PET scanning requires high¬ 
ly skilled specialists, including chemists, 
physicists, mathematicians, computer sci¬ 
entists and physicians The initial costs 
are also very high. A cyclotron to make 
radioactive compounds. PET equipment, 
and a facility to house the opieration can 
run into millions of dollars. Even so, 
PET scanners are being set up all over 
the world. Six years ago. there were only 
four medical centers in the U S. where 
teams of scientists were actively engaged 
in developing PET. Today there are about 
ten, including Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston, Washington Univer¬ 
sity in St Louis, the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia in Los Angeles and Donner Lab¬ 
oratory at Berkeley. There should be at 
least 15 different centers involved in PET 
scanning by 1983. By then Europe will 
have more than a dozen centers with 
PET equipment and Japan possibly ten 
Says Wolf: “The field is just beginning 
to take off.” —By Anastasia Touhxis 
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The man with exceptional goals 
needs an exceptioim bank. 


For trade finance in Hong Kong, 
an exceptional bank. 


As part of the Trade Development Bank 
Holding Group you would expect us to know 
a good deal about trade finance. And, in fact, 
we are considered specialists in all aspects of 
this field, firom government export assistance 
programs to “k forfait.” 

Our experienced staff have in-depth 
knowledge of foreign commercial prtKedures, 
l^al codes, jurisdictions, risk analysis and more, 
so we can relieve exporters of these burdens. 

At RNB you won’t have to sit around 
waiting for decisions, either. The executive 
you talk to makes sure that your requirements 
are brought directly to the people who decide. 
We make it a point to avoid r^ tape and 
botdenecks. 

RNB serves international businessmen in 
other important ways too. In addition to trade 


and export financing, we’re specialists in foreign 
exchange and banknotes, money market 
transactions, deposit accounts and gold trading. 

Through our Hong Kong office we’re 
ready to serve you in most of the world’s 
financial centers. Gill us at 210143, or come in 
for a visit: 601-606 Ginnaught Centre, 
Connaught Road Central. 

KNB: US$ 64 billion in total assett; US$ 481 mil¬ 
lion in stockholda‘’s equity. TDB Holding Group: 
US$ 10.4 billion in assets; US$ 887 milhon in 
capital and loan funds employed. All figures as of 
June 30, 1981. 

Republic National Bank of New York-America's 
21st largest bank. Affiliate and representatives in 25 
cities around the wmd. 



Hoiut Kofie Btandi 

BepublicNationalBankofMY 

Memberoflhuk Devdbfmiem Bank Holding Gioup 


RNB’s Hong Kung otiBccs, in the Connaught Centre, 
offer a full range of banking services. 
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Charies and Diana chatting during the Braemar Highland Games 


i Like so many of the ap- 
j proximaiely 25,000 spectators 
j who turned out for the Brae¬ 
mar Highland Games in Scot- 
I land. Prince Charles, 32. and 
I Diana, Princess of Wales, 20. 
I donned their tartans During 
I the opening ceremonies, how- 
j ever, Diana's highland fling 
turned a bit flippant as the 
band struck up God Save ihe 
Queen, the young Princess 
continued chatting with the 
Prince Hardly the proper re¬ 


action, especially when the 
subject of the song is standing 
a few feet away Without say¬ 
ing a word, Queen Elizabeth 
turned to her daughter-in-law 
with that now famous “We are 
not amused'’ look that would 
curl the hair on a corgi's back 
God Save the Quccn-to-Be 


Mary Martin, 67. When Mom 
congratulated him, Larry not 
ed the positioning of their two 
stars, then said: “Looks like 
I’m going to gel lop billing.’ 
Countered Mary: “It all de 
pends on which way you walk 
down the street.” 


Oh, to be in New 'York in 
the fall, when they’re lining 
up for sausages back in 
Gdansk. But to Zygmunt Prze- 
takiewlcz, 35, a representative 
of Solidarity. Poland’s inde¬ 
pendent union federation, his 
Manhattan stayover is strictly 
business. Przetakiewicz has 
since been busying himself 
with preparations for the open¬ 
ing of Solidarity's first overseas 
press information office on 
Park Avenue South and ad¬ 
justing to New York City. 
“This job is going to be very 
difficult," says Zygmunt, who 
now drives his 1979 Oldsmo- 
bile to work every day. “The 
subways are terrible, and the 
roads —I think they are better 
in Poland.’’ 



“If I was being honored in 
Dallas, they would have 
dropped me from a helicopter 
without a parachute." said Ac¬ 
tor Larry (“J.R.") Hagman, 49, 
who last week became part of 
the pavement along the Hol¬ 
lywood Walk of Fame The 
three-mile-long celebrity 
stretch has honored just about 
every conceivable show-bi/. 
type from Clark Gable to 
Mickey Mouse. For Hagman, 
place was everything—his star 
was imbedded next to that of 
his mother, Broadway Great 



The lanky young man with 
the somewhat familiar eyes 
ambled onto the green 
Crouched in his Ben Crenshaw- 
like pulling stance. Nathaniel 
Crosby, 19, shot a final glance at 
the pin, coolly sank the 15-ft. 
birdie putt, then jubilantly 
leaped into the arms of his cad¬ 
die. Joby Ross Bing Crosby's 
son had just won the 81st U.S. 
Amateur Golf Championship. 
Off course, the University of 
Miami junior displayed all the 
easygoing awshucksness of 
his late father, but during play 
he proved to be a scrappy, te¬ 
nacious opponent. Coming 


Crosby after the U.S. Amateur 

back from four holes down dur¬ 
ing the final afternoon round, 
Nathaniel scrambled over San 
Francisco’s Olympic Club 
course, peppering his play with 
instructions to the ball. “Get 
tight," “Be there,” “Go.” “Sit,” 
“Stop.” Throughout the match, 
he soothed his nerves with 
something given to him earlier 
by his mother, Kathryn Crosby, a 
medallion that Bing had won 
for making the field in the 
same tournament exactly 40 
years earlier. “I definitely felt 
his presence, and thinking of 
him calmed me," said the 
young Crosby. “1 wasn’t ab¬ 
sent-mindedly touching that 
medal. Dad was in my mind all 
day." — By£,Gray€hnCertmr 
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On’the Record 

Ashley Montagu, 76, author and 
anthropologist, commenting 
on the ongoing debate between 
evolutionists and creationists: 
“Science has proof without any 
certainty. Creationists have 
certainty without any proof.” 

Louis Auchincloss, 63, author, 
on the merits of literary 
awards; “Prizes are for the 
birds. They fill the head of one 
author with vanity and 30 oth- 
liiis wiQinitsery:” 
















Richard Owan, convicted of attomptod nwrdor, bi the cell he has made a legal center 


Before the Bench Behind Bars 


An Indiana convict has become 

A s a youngster, Richard Lee Owen U 
loved to curl up with the discarded 
lawbooks he obtained when his grandfa¬ 
ther took him along on a visit to the county 
courthouse By the time he was 13, howev¬ 
er. Owen was on the wrong side of the law, 
serving time at an Indiana reform school 
for stealing from purses during a church 
choir rehearsal. That was the start of a life 
of crime, including a bank robbery and an 
attempted murder, that has kept him in 
prison for 19 of his 35 years. But now 
Owen has rediscovered an old friend—the 
lawbook—and has become one of the na¬ 
tion's most accomplished self-taught law¬ 
yers behind bars 

Lined with books and cans of Camp¬ 
bell’s soup, Owen's narrow cell in the 
maximum security prison in Michigan 
City, Ind., is the nerve center of a remark¬ 
able legal operation that runs almost non¬ 
stop. On a typical weekday, Owen rises at 
7;30 and skips breakfast in order to pre¬ 
pare for the morning law courses he teach¬ 
es to 48 prisoners. After lunch, he does re¬ 
search until 3. when he is available in his 
cell for consultation with inmate clients. 
Long evenings are devoted to more re¬ 
search and legal reading, aided by a Rolo¬ 
dex that lists 22.000 criminal cases. 

Owen’s single-minded devotion pays 
real dividends: $9,000 in annual income 
from attorneys who use him to do re¬ 
search. (He invests the money primarily 
in his personal 3.000-volume library.) 
Charging $7.50 an hour. Owen easily un¬ 
dercuts the $22 to $25 fees asked by law 
students and young lawj>iirs, Whb'tft‘eoften 
hired for sudi choteifi'Vht OSwitf^^itput 
Is anything but cut-rate, Ipdianapolis 


a top jailhouse lawyer 

Lawyer J. Richard Kiefer calls the con¬ 
vict's research "incredibly good " Once 
Kiefer gave the same project to Owen and 
several law students; Owen was the first to 
uncover the three precedents that Kiefer 
needed. Says John Gubbins, senior staff 
attorney for the Seventh Circuit U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Chicago. “In the area 
of habeas corpus and prisoners’ civil 
rights, he is probably as good as any law¬ 
yer practicing." 

Owen occasionally has been allowed, 
at the judges’ discretion, to appear in court 
on bchalfof his prisoner clients. He usually 
shows up wearing handcuffs and a yellow 
leisure suit, his papers in a briefcase made 
by a fellow convict. In 1978. he won free¬ 
dom for Elisar Yzaguirre, who was serving 
a life sentence for kidnaping, when he con¬ 
vinced the judge to downgrade his client’s 
offense to unlawful confinement Such vic¬ 
tories have helped Owen compile a record 
that many an appellate attorney would 
envy in 25% of his cases, the clients have 
won at least some relief 

Although he can still appear in federal 
courts, Owen is no longer allowed to take 
part in state proceedings. A year ago, Indi¬ 
ana’s chief justice concluded that since 
Owen is not a member of the bar (he has 
only a junior college degree, earned in pris¬ 
on), he could not represent others. Never¬ 
theless, he is free to write briefs for fellow 
prisoners, which can be polished and 
signed by full-fledged lawyers. Last March 
Owen helped win a reversal of a murder 
conviction for Isadore Serrano. He a’^gued 
that the case had posed a conflict of Ihurbst 
because Serrano’s trial lawyer was also the 
attorney for a prosecution wirjiess. 


Owen claims that public defenders, 
who often represented his clients origi¬ 
nally, have so many cases that none gets 
the attention it needs. Says he: “I have 
the time, and 1 take pride in what 1 do. 
And I have more interest in prisoners’ 
cases because I am on the other side of 
the system." 

Owen has another outlet for his tal¬ 
ents: a criminal law review, which he puts 
out six times a year. It has included, in ad¬ 
dition to his own articles, contributions 
from the likes of Notre Dame Law Profes¬ 
sor Eric Smithburn, an expert on criminal 
procedure, and flamboyant Attorney Mel¬ 
vin Belli. Some 200 subscribers pay $ 12.50 
a year for the publication 

Owen’s operation symbolizes the star¬ 
tling evolution of the status of jailhouse 
lawyers. As recently as 15 years ago, many 
penitentiaries did not even permit con¬ 
victs to help other inmates draft docu¬ 
ments questioning the legality of their 
confinement. Lawbooks and copies of the 
U.S Constitution were often confiscated. 

Then in 1969. the Supreme Court de¬ 
cision in Johnson vs. /Iveiy gave jailhouse 
lawyers a right in certain cases to help in¬ 
mates who lacked attorneys. Since then, 
courts have been whittling away restric¬ 
tions imposed by wardens. Most states 
now provide prison law libraries and have 
adopted a new theory, convicts' efforts to 
win freedom by court petition, either for 
themselves or for others, serve as valuable 
outlets for frustration and anger 

A s a result, the familiar stereotype of 
the fast-talking jailhouse lawyer is be¬ 
ing replaced by cool quasi-professionals 
Eddie Neal, now in a Maryland jail await¬ 
ing trial foi attempted murder, is consid¬ 
ered one of the nation’s best because of his 
skilled handling of divorce, paternity and 
bankruptcy cases during earlier stints in 
i New York facilities. James Potts. 34, a 
prisoner in Arlington, Va., specializes in 
inmates' rights and is the author of a pop¬ 
ular handbook. The Prisoners' Self-Help 
Litigation Manual. 

As for Owen, his main goal is to win 
the freedom of his most important client: 
himself A federal court has ordered a 
hearing on his claim that his attempted 
murder conviction, stemming from the 
shooting of a policeman who had stopped 
him after suspicious behavior at a Ponder- 
osa Steakhouse, is reversible because of 
jury misconduct. If that bid fails, Owen 
hopes to win clemency in 1982 or parole in 
1983, 

Owen has a violent past to live down, 
and some who know him well wonder if he 
can adjust to the world outside prison. But 
if he does get free. Owen intends to go to 
law school, and he may set up a research 
firm that could worlf on the cases of tbe 
men'he left behind find whom he under- 
aiitiitis so well. —9y Bonnolt H. Boach. 
.Kaponwd by MHda Mamy/Soulh Bmttl, 
htd 
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Stooping to Conquer in Boston _ 

The struggling Herald American will keep going—as a tabloid 


Old format; tabloid prototype 


T he front-page an¬ 
nouncement was 
brief: “Good morning. 

You’ll be getting a new 
newspaper Sunday.” 

Thus the Boston Her¬ 
ald American (circ. 

209,128 and falling) last 
week ended speculation 
that it was about to fold. 

Despite heavy pressure 
from the bulging Boston 
Globe (circ. 502,920), the 
Herald American is opti¬ 
mistically pushing on. 

Says Publisher James 
Dorris: “We’re giving the 
people of Boston and New 
England something they 
want, a compact, easy- 
reading, lively newspa¬ 
per for the '80s ' 

Translation- the 
Hearst-owned daily 
had run out of options. 

The Herald American 
w^S formed in 1972 
when Hearst's racy 
Boston tabloid, the 
Record American, ab¬ 
sorbed the city’s staid, 

125-year-old blue-blood biblc, the Herald 
Traveler. The new paper never caught on 
Combining the mismatched styles of the 
papers it subsumed, the Herald American 
alienated former readers of both by, for 
example, running weighty political anal¬ 
ysis side by side with reports of steamy sex 
crimes Circulation, at first 371.664, fell 
steadily, losses are now estimated to be 
SIO million a year. The Globe com¬ 
mands more than two-thirds of the city’s 
daily newspaper reader- 
ship and three-quarters 
of its advertising. In¬ 
deed, in recent months 
the entire Sunday Her¬ 
ald American was often 
outweighed by the 
Globe 's classified ad sec¬ 
tion alone. 

Hearst's return to 
the tabloid format is a 
desperate, but plau¬ 
sible. effort to survive. 
The tabloid style, first 
practiced successfully in the U.S. by the 
New York Daily News (founded in 1919) 
and currently being carried to its irratio¬ 
nal extreme by the New York Post under 
Rupert Murdoch, was modeled on Fleet 
Street’s serpaming dailjc^, ’Tl^f mairi fea¬ 
tures: short, punchy stories, heavy 
illustration, emphasis on sex, crime 
and gossip, and a smaller size for the 




Publisher Dorris 


harried, hurried commuter. 

The form has matured, 
and among the two dozen or 
so surviving U.S. daily tab¬ 
loids are some solid jour¬ 
nalistic entries. Long 
Island's Newsday (circ. 
503.336) provides a well- 
rounded package of origi¬ 
nal reporting and fea¬ 
tures to a large, densely 
populated suburban 
area. In Chicago, the 
Sun-Times (circ 661, 
531) is known for in¬ 
vestigative reporting: 
last week it broke the 
Cardinal Cody story. 
Two recent entries in¬ 
dicate there may be life 
in the old format yet. In 
Philadelphia, the Journal 
(arc 109,622). founded in 
1977. IS gaining a foothold 
with a sprightly mix of 
sports and gossip Near by. 
the 106-year-old Delaware 
County Times converted it¬ 
self last June 15 from a 25c 
afternoon broadsheet (circ. 

39,000) to a lOe morning 
tabloid. In just ten weeks, circulation has 
risen to 49,000 and advertising Image has 
increased an estimated lO'JJ over last year. 

None of these examples was lost on 
the Herald American !s- managers, who re¬ 
portedly considered the tabloid option for 
a year before choosing it If the Globe, one 
of the nation’s best newspapers, can thrive 
by providing first-rale coverage, the Her¬ 
ald American hopes to prove there is a 
down-scale market for something less se¬ 
rious and more entertaining Predicts 
Dorris- “We’re going to produce a paper 
that is a pleasure to read, not a chore,’’ 
Adds Editor Donald Horst “The new Her¬ 
ald American is going to be a reader's 
paper, with one overriding goal: to give 
people something they'll want to read." 

First glimpses of the new format 
—which was to begin appearing regularly 
this week—were greeted enthusiastically 
by advertisers, who rushed to take advan¬ 
tage of a half-rate introductory offer. "It 
sounds like a gcxxl paper,” said Donald 
O’Brien, marketing vice president of the 
Jordan Marsh department store. “We’re 
going to help promote it. and we re going 
to be in it heavily ” Added Filene’s sales 
vice president, Virgmia Harris; “It’s a 
smart move because it is so totally differ¬ 
ent.,Ifom the Globe. I think they’ve got a 
good chance of making it.” 

6thers were not so sure. Said Frank 
McCulloch, executive editor of Mc- 
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Clatchy Newspapers: “Dominance, once 
achieved, is very hard to overcome. The 
Globe is so dominant, it does not make 
much difference what the Herald does.’* 
Worse, Boston’s new tabloid may not have 
very long to make the formula work. Last 
week the Boston Globe reported that Her¬ 
ald Advertising Director Robert Lange 
told the paper’s advertisers in July that the 
Hears! Corp. will give the paper just 3^ 
months to prove it can make it; otherwise 
it will be shut down. That report was fol¬ 
lowed by an even more discouraging si¬ 
lence: neither Hearst nor Herald ,4/»en- 
can officials were willing to comment. ■ 

Family Affair 

Merging for profit 

W hen Iowa Banker Gardner Cowles 
bought the Des Moines Register in 
1903, he planted the seeds of a family 
communications empire that flourished 
for three generations, eventually as three 
separate companies, sprouting Look mag¬ 
azine. and acquiring numerous newspa¬ 
pers, radio and television stations as they 
grew Last week two of his heirs decided 
to merge their companies, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Co. and the Minne¬ 
apolis Star and Tribune Co., presumably 
on the theory that the family that stays to¬ 
gether profits together. 

The news was expected: talks had 
been under way for several months be¬ 
tween Des Moines Board Chairman 
David Kruidenier, 60, and his Minneap¬ 
olis cousin John Cowles Jr., 52. Both com¬ 
panies have suffered financial declines re¬ 
cently. In Minneapolis, operating earn¬ 
ings slid from $6 million in 1979 to $3.7 
million a year later, largely because of a 
27-day newspaper strike and continuing 
losses from its latest acquisition, the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Impress (circ. 

131,990). The smaller Des Moines compa¬ 
ny saw its earnings drop from $3.6 million 
in 1979 to $2.6 million in 1980, in part, be¬ 
cause of the troubled evening Tribune 
(circ. 80,114), which has been losing read¬ 
ers steadily for more than a decade. Even 
more serious for Des Moines was its long¬ 
term debt of $40 million. 

As talks progressed, apprehension 
grew at the Register (circ. 210,465), pos¬ 
sessor of nine Pulitzer Prizes, that the Des 
Moines company would be swallowed 
whole by the larger Mitmeapiolis compa¬ 
ny. Last week’s agreement with its em¬ 
phasis on preserving the independence of 
the papers allayed those fears. Said one re¬ 
lieved Register reporter; “I don’t think we 
have to worry any more about a Minne¬ 
apolis Mafia moving in.” Register Editor 
Michael G. Gartner, who originally op¬ 
posed the mer^r, agreed “I feel it's the 
right tbuig to, do; it will ensure that we 
have good, vigorous newspapers that are 
journalistically strong.” ■ 
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VMeo image of Enrie encourages mother and daughter as they play game called Mup-O-Matlc 

A Playgroun d fo r the Brain_ 

Sesame Place develops gadgets to make pedagogy a pleasure 

T hrough the cheerfully gaping maw of the playful student can know what it feels 
Big Bird, beguiled children with par- like to be a mutated molecule in a dense- 
ents in tow enter a da^/Jing futuristic play- ly packed universe, 
ground designed to make pedagogy a The news at Sesame Place, though, is 
pleasure. Created a year ago by the same in the inner sanctum of the Compulei 
people who brought you Kermit the Frog, Gallery, where the creators of Sesanu 
Ernie and Bert, Sesame Place, in the Street are perfecting computer software 
tamed wilds of Bucks County, Pa., unites programs that they expect to sell to the 
outdoor "participatory" playgrounds with general public Scores of children sit in 
“hands-on” scientific exhibits. communion with batteries of special com- 

Various slides provide the perceptive puters. The keyboards are arrayed with 
skidder with firsthand knowledge of the numbers, arrows and letters from /I to 2. 
battle between gravity and friction. By in alphabetical order. In the Dial-A-Mup- 
plunging into a sea of green plastic balls, pet game, Oscar the Grouch might pop up 
_ ^ at command, grumbling encouragement 

Big BIni swallowscMI(fr«natparitentrance a science, caUed .Snolhohl iitili,-e« a 






the playful student can know what it feels 
like to be a mutated molecule in a dense¬ 
ly packed universe. 

The news at Sesame Place, though, is 
in the inner sanctum of the Computer 
Gallery, where the creators of Sesame 
Street are perfecting computer software 
programs that they expect to sell to the 
general public Scores of children sit in 
communion with batteries of special com¬ 
puters. The keyboards are arrayed with 
numbers, arrows and letters from /t to Z 
in alphabetical order. In the Dial-A-Mup- 
pet game, Oscar the Grouch might pop up 
at command, grumbling encouragement 
A science game called Spotlight utilizes a 
ray of light and two mirrors to illustrate 
how beams can bounce across space. The 
player manipulates the spotlight to illumi¬ 
nate a character named Steve waltzing 
back and forth across the stage. 

For beginning readers, the computer 
combines high technology with the tried- 
and-true game of Hangman. Called Raise 
the Flags, this program features a spright¬ 
ly, beaked electronic being named George 
who introduces the alphabet and a series 
of flagpoles. “My job is to spell a word,” 
writes George "Your job is to guess it ” 
George gives the player a category such 
as food or nature, the number of letters, 
and seven guesses. After the player haz¬ 
ards a letter, George ambles across the 
screen to the proper place, peers down, 
and then shakes his head yes or no. If 
yes, he raises the letter up the flagpole. 

Computer dialogue can be surprising¬ 
ly Socratic. One program asks the child 
to think of an animal. "Does it live on 
land?" inquires the computer. “Yes.” the 



child may reply. "Does it fly?" “No.” “Is 
it a wild animal?" “Yes.” "Is it a lion?” 
“No.” The computer writes, “Type in the 
animal you were thinking of," The child 
spells out t-i-g-e-r. “1 don’t know the dif¬ 
ference between a lion and a tiger,” the 
computer responds. “Press Go to help me 
learn the difference.” The screen flashes 
four possible descriptive sentences that 
the child must complete. “A tiger 1) has, 
2) will, 3) is, 4) can." A player might write, 
"A tiger has stripes.” The computer coun¬ 
ters: “Does a lion have stripes’" The child 
answers “No. ” Then the computer asks, 
"Does a tiger have stripes?” The child re¬ 
plies, “Yes.” “Thanks,” says the comput¬ 
er politely “I'll remember that.” The 
child has actually been programmmg the 
computer and vice versa. 

Many teachers and parents are skep¬ 
tical of computer-controlled, cartoon-like 
learning devices. They wonder, as Author 
Fran Lebowitz has put it, what happens 
when the child “discovers that the letters 
of the alphabet do not leap up out of books 
and dance around the room with royal- 
blue chickens," But the juvenile appetite 
for dancing letters appears to be insatia¬ 
ble. Indeed, this fall some of the com¬ 
puter software, designed by Children’s 
Television Workshop of New York City, 
creators of Sesame Street and Sesame 
Place, will be available in computer re¬ 
tail shops and by direct mail from 
Apple Computer Inc, 

Developed under the direction of 
C T W Consultant Joyce Hakansson and 
tested at Sesame Place, each disk will con¬ 
tain four programs and sell for $50—play¬ 
able, however, only on a $1,500 Apple II 
computer. Hakansson warns that "com¬ 
puters are just another tool." But, she 
adds, “They are very patient and non- 
judgmental They never tell a child that 
he IS holding up the class " B 

Chllck-en cavort In a sea of green molecules 









It's conventional now! 


Barge-mounted plant construction at IHI 


Barge-mounted plant construction — called the IP 
System by Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
Co., Ltd. (IHI) - is a unique concept not conven¬ 
tional in plant construction. But it is quite 
conventional to IHI now. 

Its decisive advantages are lower cost, shorter 
delivery times and dependable quality. We manufac¬ 
ture and complete the plant at our works in japan 
and set it up at a site along the shore — after 
crossing oceans — wherever you desire in the 
world. 

The world’s first pulp plant, chemical plant, power 
plant and batcher plant constructed by IHI are now 


already in actual operation in Brazil, Bangladesh 
and other parts of the world. 

As another concept, IHI also has substantial proven 
results in the modular construction system - among 
these are a large desalination plant and petro¬ 
chemical plant now under construction in various 
module units. 

The IP System itself tells you how our technological 
and engineering potentialities work and how 
remarkable integration has been derived from our 
capability in manufacturing machinery and equip¬ 
ment, and shipbuilding. For detailed information, 
please contact us. 


Different achievements from a single source of our superb technologies 

A powei plant barge under IHl’s A .Sb-MW gast turbine power i Shipment o1 six evaporator Ten units of the 660-MW IHI- 
first applieation of the IP Sys- plant in operation at its site i modules on a barge for a large rw type coal-fired boiler under 
tern (Brazil). ' undci mooring condition along I desalination plant (Saudi Arabia), construction (Australia). 

_a river (Bangladesh). 







Y Y Ishtkawoinna-Hariina Heavy Industries Oi., Ltd. 

I I head OFFICE Shin-Ohtemachi Bldg., 2-chome, 2-1 OtemachkChiyoda-ku, TOKYO 100, JAPAN 

flik dk T.«il: Ta(kvop3-244-5345 Telex J22232 (IHICO J22232) Cable Address:IHICO TOKYO 
pur linet of businessi Power plants,’pn&ess piartfs,’desalination plants, cement plants, iron & steel plants,,^lp ?i paper plants, industrial 
machinery, material-handling equipment, civil engineering machinery, environmental protection factlitiwf,'ships, offshore equipment, and 
jet ertgJnes & space development. 








Deadly Dilemma for Women 

An old debate on rape rages anew: Fight or play for time? 


W hen FredericStoraska—beefy,con¬ 
fident, macho—arrives on a col¬ 
lege campus for one of his celebrated lec¬ 
tures, he knows that two things are likely 
to happen: 1) many women in the au¬ 
dience will be enthusiastic, even adoring; 
and 2) feminists outside will picket and 
denounce him as a leering chauvinist 
showman and just plain wrong on how to 
avoid rape. 

Storaska vr. the feminists is the 
longest-running mongoose-and-cobra act 
in the field of rape prevention. Storaska. 
39. holder of a black belt in karate, is the 
star of a 1975 film called How to Say No 


claiming that the rape impulse is deeply 
embedded in a male-dominated society 
What, then, do the militants really have 
against him? “Testosterone,” he quips. 

He might have put it more delicate¬ 
ly; many feminists are no longer inter¬ 
ested in listening to lectures by men on 
rape, and some rape crisis centers do not 
welcome men on the premises. Still, the 
real issue is neither the Storaska style nor 
hormones, but his basic advice: Play for 
time, use your wits, and go along with 
the rapist until you have a chance to re¬ 
act safely Feminists and many rape- 
resistance experts think it is far better to 





Teacher and attacker Iti p rotective h elmet denums trate se lf-detenee at Stanfor d University 

Does fighting back during the first 30 seconds increase the odds ofserious injury ? 


to a Rapist and Survive, still one of the 
most widely shown educational movies 
ever. In Los Angeles, feminists helped 
banish the film from public libraries and 
police education units. Says Charles Us- 
sery, police chief in nearby Long Beach. 
“It depicts strategy that is no longer be¬ 
ing advanced." But other police depart¬ 
ments. and many women, are not so sure. 
Complains Eddy Marshman of the Na¬ 
tional Coalition Against Sexual Assault: 
“To my consternation, nonfeminist wom¬ 
en viewing the film tend to like it ' 

Storaska s style can be abrasive. Fem¬ 
inists condemn as inappropriate his con¬ 
stant attempts at humor, which he says 
help women relax. (Sample: in ridiculing 
women who rely on Mace or any other 
spray to protect them. “What are you go¬ 
ing to do if the wind is blowing in your 
face? Say to him, ‘Excuse me, but would 
you mind raping me from the other di¬ 
rection?' ") per¬ 

sonal attacks. In interviewsilSoiSka out- 
feminizes the militant feminists, pro¬ 


scream. run or struggle immediately. In out 
one of Storaska’s favorite examples, a fe- Pai 
male student is accosted by a male who inti 
says sharply: “1 want you to get in that ant 
car." Thinking quickly, the woman says Bui 
“Great!." tells the man she followed him clu 
out from the dance, then gives him a peck flig 
on the cheek. She says she has 
to go back inside to tell her Frederic Storaska 
friend not to wait for her. 

Once safely inside, she 
screams rape 

Some feminists hate the 
idea of using such seductive 
techniques even in self- 
defense. Says an anti- 
Storaska brochure from the 
Syracuse Rape Crisis Center; 

“We are concerned about the 
self-image of a woman who 
responds with feigned affec¬ 
tion to a rapist, and is still un- 
successful in avoiding rape. 

Then what about her guilt, H 
her anger, her feeling of B 




being used?” Feminists also complain that 
if women use Storaska's system and fail, 
the rapist can rarely be convicted. Jackie 
Connor, an assistant district attorney in 
Los Angeles, agrees: “I simply won’t file 
a case if the woman did not resist. It’s a 
waste of time.” 

Many people who study rape, includ¬ 
ing both Storaska and some of his critics, 
agree the rapist will flee about 50% of 
the time if the woman resists quickly. Says 
Lynn Mylius of the Houston Rape Crisis 
Hotline: “During that first half-minute, 
do absolutely everything you can to escape 
—kick, scream, scratch, anything.” Says 
Storaska: “That's fine, if your rapist is in 
the 50% who run away. If he isn't, you’re 
likely to get maimed or killed. It’s better 
to try to think your way out. If that fails, 
you still have the option to fight or run.” 
Althoi^h that option is often glossed over 
in feminist putdowns of Storaska. in fact 
he says women should consider trying to 
gouge an eye or squeeze a testicle hard 
enough to send the rapist into shock. 

W hen A. Nicholas Groth, author of 
Men Who Rape and head of the sex 
offender program at Somers (Conn.) Cor¬ 
rectional Institution, showed the Storaska 
film to a group of convicted rapists, they 
agreed with the femmist criticisms “He's 
making a joke out of rape." said one. An¬ 
other called Storaska “an idiot" for ad¬ 
vising women to go along, and said he 
would “never" show the film to his own 
daughtci Groth says the rapists gener¬ 
ally fell that early resistance would have 
caused them to flee and find a more pas¬ 
sive woman Yet, he adds' “I've been told 
by many of these men that a victim's phys¬ 
ical resistance turned the rape attempt 
into homicide. In these c.ases, the assail¬ 
ant thought he was losing control “ 

Research is just as contradictory. 
Feminist sociologists have begun to turn 
out surveys aimed at refuting Storaska 
Pauline Bart of the University of Illinois 
interviewed 94 victims of rape attempts 
and concluded that fighting usually works 
But national law enforcement studies con¬ 
clude that while resistance or immediate 
flight notably increases a victim's chanc¬ 
es of escape, it also increases 
^ the odds on sustaming heavy 
5 injuries. One difference rum- 
Ibling through the debate is 
unlikely to be erased by re¬ 
search. Storaska is trying to 
convince women that he has 
the best way to minimize risk. 
But anger at the prevalence 
of rape makes women long to 
fight back. Feminists, espe¬ 
cially, want to rouse female 
pride and punish rapists. To 
do that, they seem a bit more 
willihg to gamble with the 
safety 6f the woman in the 
street. — BYJohnLo».Report- 
tdby rrieh Crtmo/iM 





Near myth: Ian Charleson as 1924 Olympics Wbmer Eric Liddell 


Winning Race 

CHARIOTS OF FIRE 
Directed by Hugh Hudson 
Screenplay by Colin Welland 

S eeing Chariots of fire is like exploring 
a wonderful historical restoration 
All the Brass has been ixilished, the drap¬ 
eries lovingly arranged, the superb crafts¬ 
manship of the antique furnishings set off 
by careful burnishing At the very leasi 
one gets fiom the film an authentic sense 
of life as It must have been lived in a more 
gracious and perhaps more innocent time. 

But there are real treople moving 
through this movie’s rooms, historical 
characters driven by private obsessions 
By insisting that the audience share the 
weight of the traditions that pressed down 
upon the actual people, by forcing atten¬ 
tion on the nuances of manners and 
speech of England in the 1920s, and by 
simply taking their own sweet time about 
telling their tale, the film makers throw 
into high relief the ptiwerfully contrasting 
passions of the characters. 

Harold Abrahams and Eric Liddell 
were, of all things, runners. But neither 
ran simply because he had the gift of 
speed. The former was the outwardly ar¬ 
rogant, inwardly fuming son of a rich Jew¬ 
ish family, ever conscious, despite his en¬ 
rollment at Cambridge, of subtle, painful 
discrimination. He would beat these gen¬ 
tlemen at their own avocation—amateur 
sport. If that goal required paying a pro¬ 
fessional coach (wonderfully played by 
Ian Holm), a tactic that \vas against the 
code if not the formal rules, so be it. Ud- 
dcil was of an entirely different breed. 
modest and pious son of missionaries, tie 
ran. as he saw it, for the glory of God. If his 




Sabbath by running on Sunday, then so be 
it. Never mind that the race he was pass¬ 
ing up was a qualifying heat for the 1924 
Olympics in Pans. Never mind that the 
Prince of Wales (played with sublime 
twittiness by David Yelland) was enlisted 
in the fruitless attempt to force him to trim 
his conscience 

That both men finally achieve athletic 
apotheosis in the Olympics is emotionally 
satisfying, of course, but almost incidental 
to the rewards of watching Chariots of 
Fire This is not, after all. Rocky. It is 
something more even than a thinking 
man’s Rocky. One takes from it subtler 
pleasures—the controlled ferocity of Ben 
Cross as Abrahams, for instance, and the 
gentle strength of Ian Charleson as Lid¬ 
dell A word of praise, tot), goes to a sup¬ 
porting cast that includes Sir John Giel¬ 
gud .and Lindsay Anderson as a pair of 
congealed Cambridge dons, Nigel Daven¬ 
port and Patrick Magee as Olympic com¬ 
mitteemen respectively loo smooth and 
itx) Blimpish. Like every element in this 
picture, the actors look right, they seem to 
emerge from the past, instead of being 
pasted on to it, as so many characters in 
historical movies seem to be 

That quality, finally, is what distin¬ 
guishes the film. Director Hudson is per¬ 
haps a little too much in love with slow- 
motion sport photography, but he is an 
imagist of surpassing skill Whether it is a 
matter of getting the light just right in a 
college cloister, or of perfectly framing a 
group of runners in trainmg on an ocean 
beach, or of making one feel that one has 
seen just how a D’Oyly Carte production 
of The Mikado must have looked in the 
’20s, Hudson painstakingly makes an ob- 
scqre aimer of history reverberate in a 
nearly mWhic way. It is iovely work. And 
lik6 old snapshots of forgotten people from 
another time, strangely evocative and 
_—SyRkhqrdSchlcM 


MOMMIE DEAREST 
Directed by Frank Perry 
Screenplay by Frank Yablans, 

Frank Perry, Tracy Hotchner and 
Robert Getchell 

I t is not easy being a working mother— 
especially if your boss happens to be 
' Louis B Mayer and your job category is 
movie star. It is especially not easy if one 
of your adopted children turns out to be 
the spoiled and charmless brat portrayed | 
in this silly movie about the domestic life 
of Joan Crawford. The^^ympathy one is 
supposed to feel for the poor httle rich waif 
(played at different ages by Mara Hobel 
and Diana Scarwid) slides away from her 
and onto the fashionably padded shoul¬ 
ders of the actress, whom Faye IXmaway’s 
makeup artist. Lee C Harman, gets just 
right It was Crawford, after all. who had 
the career problems, the man problems, 
the drinking problem and, finally, the 
aging problem That she sometimes lost 
her temper at home is hardly the stuff of 
tragedy, or even good melodrama. Yes, 
she occasionally raised her hand to her 
daughter. But thousands of children suffer 
far more terrible abuse every day—and 
don’t have backyard swimming pools to 
soothe their feelings. Or gel to write vin¬ 
dictive autobiographies that become best¬ 
sellers because Mommic Dearest was also 
Mommie Famous 

Lacking psychological intelligence or, 
for that matter, awareness of Hollywood 
sociology, Mommie Dearest is just a collec¬ 
tion of screechy scenes further distanced 
by con victionless direction. Confronted by 
a movie without narrative tension or hu¬ 
man interest, one is finally reduced to 
watching the paint dry—on Dunaway’s 
face — «.S. 




,D unaway a'sCriwitwti' 

Getting the makeup on straight. 







Environment 



Topa Topa, the only Callfonila condor In captivity, awaits a mate In the Los Angeles Zoo 


Love Among th e Condo rs_ 

Feathers fly in the flght over how to save the big, ugly birds 


T he male lets out a cry that sounds like a 
rake being scraped over cement. He 
flaps his wi ngs—which span 9 ft.—at a bird 
only another condor could love: an ungain¬ 
ly, 20-lb female, with lugubrious black 
feathers, yellow eyes and a bald, orange 
head. She coyly nibbles at his neck, and off 
they fly. monogamous partners for life. 
They will prcxiucea single 4!^-in. egg every 
two years, and their ugly infant will be de¬ 
pendent upon them for a year—or until he 
is old enough to And carrion for himself. 

Pretty or not. that kind of romance 
has kept the California condor around 
since saber-toothed tigers roamed the Si¬ 
erra Nevada. Whether the bird will con¬ 
tinue to survive, however, has been in seri¬ 
ous doubt since the last century. As North 
America's largest land bird, the condor 
hasalways made a seductively easy target 
Indians prized its tough, 2-ft.-long feath¬ 
ers: 19th century hobbyists collected con¬ 
dor eggs, which could fetch $300. During 
the 1849 gold rush, its hollow quill feath¬ 
ers, waterproof and Vi m. in diameter, 
were favored as gold-dust containers. 
Even after the condor became a federally 
protected species in 1963, farming and de¬ 
velopment continued to destroy its habi¬ 
tat. Where condors once flourished by the 
thousands, all the way from Canada to 
Baja California, today fewer than 30 re- 
mam. living mainly in 54,000 acres of 
sanctuary north of Los Angeles 

Hoping to prevent the condor's "rap¬ 
idly approaching extinction," the U.S 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Nation¬ 
al Audubon Society presented the state of 
California with a radical proposal. Under 
its thiee-year plan, 21 condors would be 
trapped, nine to be kept for breeding, 
twelve to be tagged and rele ased w ith tiny 


radio transmitters clipped to the back of 
their wings, allowing biologists to track 
them and study their life cycle Some con¬ 
dor protectionists objected The birds, 
they argued, are extremely sensitive to hu¬ 
man contact, A man standing 500 yds 
away can keep a condor from its nest all 
day, and last year, when researchers at¬ 
tempted to weigh a two-month-old chick 
at its nesting site, the bird collapsed and 
died of shock and acute heart failure 
Moreover, the California condor has yet to 
perform its mating ritual in a cage. Last 
month the slate fish and game commis¬ 
sion approved a more modest interven¬ 
tion; two birds to be radio-tagged and only 
three kept for breeding during the first 
year, one of them to be mated at the Los 
Angeles Zoo with Topa Topa. the only 
California condor now in captivity. 

At the Sierra Club and among other 
environmentalist groups, feathers are 
flying over even that much meddling in 
condor affairs Some are threatening le¬ 
gal action to protect the big birds from 
their protectors. Says David Phillips, 
spokesman for the San Francisco-based 
Friends of the Earth: “Human interfer¬ 
ence has already pushed the condor 
closer to extinction. It’s inherently too 
risky.” Maybe so. But William Conway, 
director of the New York Zoological So¬ 
ciety, points out that captive breeding 
has already saved the elephant seal, 
down to 20 animals in 1890 and now 
back up to nearly 40,000. It has also 
helped raise the number of whooping 
cranes from 15 in 1941 to more than 
100. ' There is every reason to believe it 
will work with the condor," says Con¬ 
way, "unless we wait and argue too 
l 9 .ng.” , .. -*Y Oaudm Waft 


WhaleofaChHd 

Brooklyn nurses a baby beluga 

A t birth it weighed 140 lbs. and mea¬ 
sured 5 ft. 3 in. fVom snout to tail. 
Name: Nyci (pronounced Nkky). an acro¬ 
nym for “New York City’s first.” The big, 
blubbery infant is a beluga whale, and if it 
survives, it will be the first of these small, 
white, toothed marine mammals from the 
icy waters near the Arctic Circle success¬ 
fully bred and bom in captivity. 

The birth occurred last month in a 
50,000-gal, tank at the New York Aquari¬ 
um. just off the boardwalk at Brooklyn’s 
Coney Island. Both parents are perform¬ 
ing belugas that regularly entertain visi¬ 
tors with such antics as retrieving objects 
and bussing their keepers. Because of their 
intelligence, size and docility, belugas 
(their name means white in Russian) have 
long been a favorite of aquariums and 
aquatic shows At least three other baby 
belugas have been born in captivity, but 
none survived longer than a few weeks. 

Nyci’s parents have been no help at 
all. The father began taking mock bites at 
the newborn calf, and had to be put in a 
separate pen. The mother showed no de¬ 
sire to feed her first-born Nyci downs two 
quarts of a formula--milk. heavy cream, 
casein, l^claid and vitamins—piped dai¬ 
ly into her stomach by keepers who have 
to swim out after her and pull her to the 
side of the pool for a feeding 

Scientists know almost nothing about 
raising young belugas—when, for exam¬ 
ple, to wean the calf and begin giving it a 
regular diet of mackerel and herring. 
Aquarium Director George Ruggieri, a 
marine biologist and Jesuit priest, ac¬ 
knowledges that he and his colleagues will 
need a lot of help, heavenly and otherwise, 
to ensure Nyci's survival. ■ 



B>liigacaW,anmrteiid,«towBwft 

Mother and /other Mere not much helo. 










—-Sport— 


Bring in the Relief Manager! _ 

George Steinbrenner has created a farm system for skippers 

I t was precisely what this twisted base- I and threatens to fire me all the tim< 
ball season needed. Just when fans rather he do it than talk about it.” 


and threatens to fire me all the time. I'd 
■ ball season needed. Just when fans rather he do it than talk about it.” 
thought the game would never be the So Steinbrenner obliged him. One 
same, when the bogus second-season pen- week later. Michael was ousted in favor of 
nant races were making a mockery of Bob Lemon, a Hail of Fame pitcher with 
won-lost records, when the strike-broken Cleveland during the 1940s and 1950s 
season had robbed every asterisked sta- Lemon thus stepped in to make his second 
tistic of meaning. New York Yankee appearance as relief manager for Stein- 
Principal Owner George Steinbrenner re- brenner. I n 1978 Lemon was named to re¬ 
turned the national pastime to normal: place Billy Martin after Martin called 
he fired his manager. Steinbrenner chang- Steinbrenner a convicted liar. Lemon took 
es managers about as often as most fans the Yankees to the World Series champi- 
change underwear, though he does it with onship that year but in one of the game's 
more anguish and bigger headlines. The strangest turnarounds, was himself ousted 
latest victim was Gene Michael, the in June of 1979—in favor of Martin. Mar- 
eighth Yankee manager in as many years tin lasted until the end of the season be- 
to succumb to Steinbrenner’s peculiar fore departing for Oakland, then Dick 
style of baseball by psychodrama. Howser moved onto the hot seat. A year 

After an entire season of publicly be- later, after winning the most regulat¬ 
ing second-guessed by his bc^, Michael season games in baseball (103, v.v. 59 

summoned reporters to com- _ 

plain about Steinbrenner's 
threats to fire him. A onetime 
Yankee shortstop, coach, farm- 
system manager and general 
manager of the club under Stein¬ 
brenner, Michael. 43, persisted 
in holding to the old-fashioned 
notion that the manager in the 
dugout.mot the owner in a ViP 
box, knows best when to call on 
a relief pitcher. Said Michael. 

"It's not fair that he criticizes me The Yankees'Lemon Hie Royals’Howser 
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lossesl, Howser was replaced by Michael. 

By this time, Steinbrenner had forced 
out enough Yankee managers to create a 
kind of bizarre farm system for manag¬ 
ers Included on the rosier; Ralph Houk 
of the Boston Red Sox. Bill Virdon of the 
Houston Astros, Martin in Oakland. The 
list was extended last month when How¬ 
ser was named to replace Jim Frey at 
Kansas City. Frey had taken the Royals 
to the World Series in his rookie season, 
but this year the club got off to a terrible 
start (twelve games behind Oakland in 
the American League West when the 
strike started). 

The latest rendition of musical man¬ 
agers was written last week in Montreal, 
where Dick Williams was relieved after 
five seasons He was replaced by Mon¬ 
treal’s farm-system director, Jim Fan¬ 
ning. For the past two years, Montreal 
had been in contention until the final 
weekend, and this year the Expos were 
determined to go all the way. But a string 
of losses hurt those hopes, and Williams 
was shown the door Oddly enough, even 
. he had been tickled by the icy 
^ finger of Steinbrenner. Williams 
^ ' - was offered the post of Yankee 

manager after Houk departed, 
but he was then guiding the Oak¬ 
land A's. and Owner Charles O. 
Finley refused to release him 
from his contract. Virdon was 
hired in his stead. If Steinbren¬ 
ner proceeds normally, Williams 
should be an ex-Yankee man¬ 
ager by the end of the 1983 
anning season. — SyBJ, PbSKpt 


The Expos' Fanning 


Playing it Sfr aight 

T here is a breed of baseball fans, lovers of the game's 
rich Ipom of statistics, who will never forpve the team 
owners for starting over after the strike, declaring first-half, 
prestrike division winners and creating an ersatz "second 
season” that allowed the worst clubs to begin again on an 

THE SECOND SEASON 


even footing with the best. Particularly haunting is the pos¬ 
sibility of a team being denied a place in the postseason onn- 
petition under the new rules, even though it runs the 
best record in its division for all the games played in 1981. 
It could happen. To keep the record strai^t, if they were 
playing it straight,, the two sets of standings below show 
what isand what might have been, ttw better to track the pos¬ 
sibilities of what may be when the books are closed. 

THE TOTAL SEASON 
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Behavior 


Socko Performances on Campus 

College lovers, it seems, beat each other up quite often 


W hen Sociologist James Makepeace, 
33. surveyed undergraduates at 
Bemidji Slate University in Minnesota 
duri^ the spring of 1979, he came on a 
finding that surprised him one of every 
five students reported being punched, 
slapped or shoved by their dales or lov¬ 
ers. Says Makepeace, an expert on pre¬ 
marital family violence. “It used to be said 
that a marriage license was a hitting li¬ 
cense, but now we’ve discovered that on 
college campuses there’s an awful lot of 
hitting without the license. ” 

After a similar poll at Oregon Slate 
University, Family Life Professor June 
Henton and Assistant Professor Rodney 
Cate estimated the number of violent lov¬ 
ers at about 25%. At sunny Arizona State, 
Sociology Associate Professor Mary Riege 
Laner fbund, in a study that may put to 
rest American illusions about carefree 



Rtary Meg* Laner of Arizona State University 


Women are the primary victims. 

campus romance, that more than 60% of 
the nonmarried upper-class students had 
encountered “some kind of violence" 
while dating. 

Most incidents are relatively minor 
But some of the students reported being 
regularly beaten, kicked, bitten and pelt¬ 
ed with objects. A few even spoke of 
threats with guns and knives. The ease 
of Valerie, 20, and Steve. 23. two stu¬ 
dents at a large Western university, is 
in some ways typical. The couple had 
only been dating for three months when 
Steve slapped Valerie because he thought 
she was flirting with another man. Like 
most campus couples who later come to 
blows, they moved in together. After they 
began living together, his objections to 
imagined infidelities snowballed into fli- 
rioin, fiimiiure^toasing tantrums. He 


sometimes hurled Valerie to the floor, 
dragging her around by her hair, and, 
she says, “literally beat the hell out of 
my face.” Several black eyes later, Val¬ 
erie walked out. 

In their fear and confusion, few col¬ 
lege women—and even fewer men—are 
willing to admit having been the victims 
of violence. As one woman student at Ar¬ 
izona State said of her regularly bruised 
and beaten but steadfastly silent girl¬ 
friends; “Before they’d consider it abuse, 
they’d have to have broken bones.” 

Jealousy over a third person was cited 
in nearly half the violent blowups. Most 
of the rest grew out of arguments over 
sex or drinking. Yet experts wonder why 
college students seem so unable to settle 
these disagreements without black eyes 
and broken noses. Married couples fight, 
but it is thought they often do so partly be¬ 
cause they cannot escape each other, liv¬ 
ing in an unbreakable tangle of loyalties, 
commitments and angers. College stu¬ 
dents, however, are free to walk out. Many 
of them have also disavowed traditional 
sex roles. They advocate sexual freedom 
and claim they can handle its consequenc¬ 
es The macho man and helpless, victim¬ 
ized woman are supposed to be on their 
way to extinction. Sheila Korman, 28. a 
counselor at the University of Florida, 
wrote her master's thesis on sexual ag¬ 
gression in dating. “1 think it comes from 
a number of sources,' she says, “includ¬ 
ing economic frustrations and tensions 
and the feeling that you have no power 
in the world. So you show your power 
against someone who can't retaliate." Psy¬ 
chologist Paul Schauble, another counsel¬ 
or at the university, says there has been 
“perhaps a 10%” increase in violent 
squabbles among couples seeking coun¬ 
seling over the past two years. Not all 
the women, he says, are blameless vic¬ 
tims of brutes some are nccdlers who fig¬ 
ure that the man cannot retaliate, and oth¬ 
ers provoke violence as a way of breaking 
through male indifference. 

Sociologist Laner blames cruelty at 
coeducational institutions in large part on 
a "violence-loving society " that has nur¬ 
tured this college generation on murder 
movies and newspaper stories detailing 
crimes of passion. Other experts specu¬ 
late that lack of parietal rules has put too 
much sexual and emotional strain on the 
young. College students have always had 
a hard time deciding what comes first 
—school work or a loved one. On today’s 
openly sexual, highly competitive cam¬ 
puses. even the most solid balancing act 
can come unbalanced. In such a zero-sum 
scenario, each hour spent with one’s part¬ 
ner is an hour away from the books, and 


resentment builds. According to Prince¬ 
ton’s Karen Tilbor, assistant dean of stu¬ 
dent affairs, “ambivalence” about prior¬ 
ities is at the root of violence among 
college couples. 

But students often find separation 
harder to live with than abuse. Reason; 
fear of loneliness or of losing the status 
that comes from having a steady date. 
Tom, a 24-year-old student at a large 
Southwestern university, continued to 
date a hot-tempered classmate who, like 
a caricature of a wronged wife, regularly 
tossed plates at him and twice pushed him 
downstairs. Tom put up with such attacks 
for 22 months "It was the first ‘heavy’ re¬ 
lationship 1 ever was involved in,” he later 
explained. "You get so caught up in it 
you can't step out of it even though you 
know you’re getting slugged every other 
week," 

Some experts also note that many of 
these students have a tendency to see ag¬ 
gression as a kind of affection. They cite 
Oregon State students' response to ques¬ 
tions about the “meaning of violence." 
Nearly 30% of the couples had at some 



Oregon State Sociologist Rodney Cate 

Perhaps a l&7c rise in violent squabbles. 


time taken abuse as a sign of "love.” And 
a number considered violence a "normal,” 
even healthy part of a love affair. Three- 
quarters of those who had been involved 
in an assault said it did not do their re¬ 
lationship any harm. More than one-third 
felt that hitting, or being hit. actually im¬ 
proved their relationship. 

A few experts, like Sociologist Dr. 
Kersti Yllo of Wheaton College, Nor¬ 
ton, Mass., speculate that "loving" vi¬ 
olence may partly be a byproduct of wom¬ 
en’s push for equality. Uncertainty about 
once traditional roles, she reasons, makes 
men more anxious to assert themselves 
and women more anxious to fight back. 
Still, many experts see the same old pat¬ 
terns in the new college violence. After 
all. says Makepeace; "Women are still 
the primary victints.'’ • 
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Recycled tabby becomes a handy knitting aid in Simon Bond's 101 Uses for a Dead Cat 

A Comeuppance for Cats 

Ailurophobia is breaking out all over the place 



The trouble with a kitten is 
THAT 

Eventually it becomes a 
CAT 

—Ogden Nash 


T he American cat of any age or gen¬ 
der enjoys semisacrosanci status 
approaching that of the holy cow in In¬ 
dia. There are some 25 million pet fe¬ 
lines in the U.S; their care and feeding 
cost up to $1 S billion a year, which is 
more than the defense budget of Brazil. 
Yet. deep in the American psyche, there 
is evidently a bristling resentment of Fel¬ 
ts domesttca This has erupted in a litter 
of books that celebrate a new and fast- 
growing cult of ailurophobia (haired or 
fear of cats) 

The most controversial is 101 Uses for 
a Dead Cat (Clarkson N Potter. $2.95). 
which has sold 600.000 copies since pub¬ 
lication last April and has headed the 
trade paperback bestsellei list foi twelve 
straight weeks It is a collection of mor¬ 
dant and often macabre cartoons by Eng¬ 
lish Artist Simon Bond, who is violently 
allergic to living cats but has no end of in¬ 
genious notions for recycling cadavers 
The Charles Addams of ailuiophobia. he 
sees deceased tabbies as admirable sub¬ 
stitutes for more conventional objects 
ranging from anchors to w me holders (not 
to mention cat's cradles and cai-o -nine- 
tails). Bond's graphic ^iuggestiuns have 
triggered a barrg^ of ailurophiliac mail 
charging the )tnd publisher 


with evciyihing from obscenity to sadism 
Among furious readers’ suggestions are 
sequels tilled 101 Uses for a Dead Simon i 
Bond and. to his publisher. 101 IVays to ; 
Go Broke 

Another paperback bestseller, ! 
The Second Official / Hate Cats Book I 
(Holt Rinehart Winston, $3 95), I 
makes no pretense whatever of liking Eel- 
is The animals pictured by Cartoonist 
Skip Morrow aie uniformly fat and dumb 
—and alive - and they gel a variety of 
comeuppances m ways that manage to be 
amiably humorous The two / Hale books 
have 575.000 copies in print They loo 
have stirred a barrage of virulently pro-fe- 
Imc protest mail 

T he crudest is to be published this 
week Cat Hater's Handbook, subii- 
[ tied The AUurophobe's Dehght (Avenel. 
$2 98) and illustrated by Tomi Lingerer, 
goes after cats as if they were creatures 
of the devil (some people think they are) 
Ailurophobc Author William Cole con¬ 
tends that cats are cruel, treacherous, un¬ 
loving, smelly and parasitical Cole assails 
the vaunted feline IQ, quoting a scientist 
at the American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory as saying that ‘a judgment from the 
literature would put the intelligence of 
cats below dogs and above rats " Accord¬ 
ing to another researcher, the cat ‘ is no 
philosopher, no mechanician, no student 
of human affairs; merely ... cherished for 
her air of aloofness and that aura of mys¬ 
tery which surrounds her.” About the onlv 


govxl thing Cole has to say about the crea¬ 
ture is culled from the continental report¬ 
er Labouchere. who noted that cats be¬ 
came a gourmet item during the 1870 
siege of Paris. Their flavor, he recorded, 
is “something between a rabbit and a 
squirrel, with a flavor of its own. It is de¬ 
licious. Don't drown your kittens. Eat 
them. ' Publishing industry sources would 
not confirm rumors that a book of rec¬ 
ipes is being hurried into print 

Why. all of a sudden, should sick cat 
jokes prove so appealing',' For one thing, 
since the triumph of Poland's Solidarity 
union movement. Polish jokes are out. For 
another, many people are being made 
aware of long-hidden resentment of the 
pampered pets and their golden-eyed con¬ 
tempt toward the humans privileged to 
support them Pop Psychologist Joyce 
Brothers regards ailurophobia, at least in 
its literary form, as a harmless pul-on. “If 
you gel upset at this." she says, "you have 
too much emotional involvement in your 
pet." Harvey Mindess. an authority on the 
psychology of humor, sniffs "101 Uses 
proves that there are a lot of ten-year-olds 
in the buying public " Mindess speculates 
that Simon Bond was probably once "re¬ 
jected by a voluptuous Siamese " 

All this may only be the beginning. 
Bond's publisher received an approving 
letter fiom an organization on the Ara¬ 
bian gulf known as the Bahrain Dead Cat 
Society (slogan FEI i\ MORtt). The so¬ 
ciety’s letterhead notes that it is affiliated 
with the North American Dead Dog So¬ 
ciety, the Kenyan Institute for Crushed 
Aardvarks and the Fiji Squashed Squid 
Squad ■ 

Vino Veritas 


A taste of class in Mass. 

Y 'ou might enjoy this Spanish Rioja. 

Principe Rio '75 The 1980 Vouvray 
has g(X)d nose and body and a fair price. 
$4 75. and the Duvino "79 from North¬ 
ern Italy IS a mixlesi red, well worth 
$2 95 . At last, wine tasting wiih a dif¬ 
ference These oenological odysseys are 
conducted not in a living rtxim but in wcll- 
sitKked liquor stores in Cambridge and 
Newton. Mass lake many other wine 
and spirits stores catering to upper-in¬ 
come Bay Staters, they are taking ad¬ 
vantage of a new Massachusetts law that 
Itermils retailers to let prospective cus¬ 
tomers sample their wines The law, in¬ 
troduced by Democratic Slate Represen¬ 
tative Daniel Pokaski, is the only one of 
its kind in the U.S. Unlike most types 
of standard-brand hard liquor, most wines 
are a mystery until they are sampled, Po¬ 
kaski points out. Retailers enthusiasts 
oally endorse the veritas in vino policy. 
And after a month of on-the-house sam¬ 
pling, store owners report no freeloading 

linesoirtsidenrwino«in«idp 






Video 


“Get High on Yourself” _ 

That’s the message of an unusual NBC pitch to youth 


You can be somebody with a plan 
of your own, 

You can say no and you won V be 
alone. 

You can make yourself get higher 
than you have ever known. 

By making up your own mind. 

Doing things your own way. 

Setting up your own style. 

By being yourself 

B y Ihe end of next week, television 
viewers may know those words by 
heart. Set to an up tempo, the jingle will 
air nearly every hour during prime time 


with a call by the comedian for a contin¬ 
uing. nationwide antidrug alert. 

The whole effort has been guided by 
Hollywood Producer Robert Evans. 51 
(The Godfather, Chinatown and Popeye). 
Evans has never worked in TV before. 
But then, he has never faced so special 
a challenge. In July 1980 Evans pleaded 
guilty in a New York federal court to 
agreeing to buy 5 oz. of cocaine for $19.- 
000. Judge Vincent Broderick deferred 
judgment, offering Evans a chance to 
wipe his record clean after a year's pro¬ 
bation. In return, said Broderick, “I want 
you to use your unique talents where oth- 


of funk in Rocker Ted Nugent. His hair 
hangs in crimped strands halfway down 
his bare, sweaty chest, and he talks in a 
singsong urban-punk cadence about how 
to stay straight while being more cool than 
the druggies When he sings, the mild jin¬ 
gle becomes a heavy-rhythm wail. 

The message is simple. Youngsters 
can meet stars, perhaps become stars, by 
straight living. Says Evans- "I want to get 
to the young kids, those nine to 13. If you 
start taking drugs at eleven, you become 
a total vegetable.” 

NBC's goals are more diffuse In ad¬ 
dition to performing a public service, the 
third-place network wants to arouse in¬ 
terest in its new fall series among the 
young viewers who control the TV dial 
in many homes. For the celebrities it 
was an unpaid labor of dedication Most 
were recruited by Evans’ co-producer 



Producer Bob Evans in the editing room; his chorus of stm-s. Including Tiegs, Hope, Winkler, Austin, Crosby, Newman 


on NBC for eight days The oldest net¬ 
work is undertaking the most unusual 
public-service campaign in the history of 
television—and a major programming 
gamble. Every series episode will begin 
with a celebrity introducing the song, 
which is intended to be a rallying cry 
against teen-age drug abuse. 

Such all-out attention is normally re¬ 
served for a national crisis. NBC says teen 
use of drugs and alcohol is just that , by age 
17,70% of all youths have sampled one or 
both. So the start of the network s season 
will be an antidrug sp^ial, half grim doc¬ 
umentary, half musical extravaganza. 
The show. Gel High on Yourself, also cen¬ 
ters on the jingle, which is presented five 
times in pop, rock, acid rock, country and 
gospel versions. Warbling it among a huge 
cast will be 55 entertainment and sports 
celebrities, ranging from tuneful Olivia 
Newton-John to frog-flat Paul Newman. 
(Among others: John Travolta, Cheryl 
Tiegs, Tracy Austin, Muhammad Ali, 
Carol Burnett.) A week later the NBC 




ers have failed in this horrible thing of 
drug abuse by children ’ 

in a field dominated by scare tactics. 
Evans held to an affirmative theme He 
committed $400,000 of his own money 
and recruited Steve Karmen, composer of 
the / Love New York theme, to donate 
Ihe j'lngie. Get High on Yom-A-e//would ask 
"drug-free American heroes" to talk 
about the pleasure, and glamour, of life 
on a natural high. Just as important, dur¬ 
ing the 6-hr, taping of the commercials, 
the "heroes” would mingle with a racial 
rainbow of youngsters 

The special began as a single 60-sec 
commercial and, with NBC's encour¬ 
agement, just grew. li is a pastiche of 
folksy, campfire sing-alongs: rafter¬ 
shaking black church music; gritty rap¬ 
ping oetween Burt Reynolds and street¬ 
wise teens, and documentary footage 
about the making of the commercials and 
the special, with touches of Hollywood 
self-satire. Some of the sequences are 
blandly Middle American—Evans calls 
breadv.” But there is plen 




Cathy Lee Crosby, star of ABC's stunt 
show, Thai's Incredible' All attested that 
they do not use drugs and promised fur¬ 
ther time to the Get High on Yourself 
Foundation, headed by Crosby. Says Bob 
Hope; “It is a problem that hits close to 
everyone's home." Adds Henry Winkler: 
“If you reach the babies before they get 
to the drug age, at least they will have 
some backbone. It starts with a sense 
of self ” 

Whether the program will have the 
hoped-for impact remains to be seen. 
Get High on Yourself begins with a be¬ 
lief that youths take drugs mostly out of 
boredom and peer pressure, that there is 
nothing particularly seductive or plea¬ 
surable about the drugs themselves. 
Through decades, doctors, social workers 
and legislators have learned that the drug 
problem is complex and deeply rooted 
Even Judge Broderick sounded as much 
wistful as hopeful when he urged Evans 
to seek “a breakthrough where others 
havefailed." — ByWllSamA.HonyM, 

By Martha Smigh/iosAngahM 









Essay 


The Burnout oflllmost Everyone 


G raham Greene’s architect Querry had to trek 

to an African leprosarium to find a metaphor , 

adequate to express his mood; nothing less would i»;. 
be sufficiently wasted, blighted, defunct. Querry 
was, Greene meant, A Burnt-Out Case, like the 
leper Deo Gratias, his soul far gone. He was a mas- | 

terpiece of acedia, a skull full of ashes, a rhap- ’ 

sodist of his own desolation. 

Once, hardly anyone except a Graham Greene 
character could manage such Gethsemanes of ex¬ 
haustion. Today, burnout is a syndrome verging on 
a trend. The smell of psychological wiring on fire is 
everywhere The air-traffic controllers left their 
jobs in part, they said, because the daily tension 
tended to scorch out their circuits (the primitive 
“flee-or-fight” reaction to danger squirt- /, , 

ed charges of adrenaline into bodies that , 

had to remain relatively immobile, teth- S , V 
ered by duty to scope and computer). ’ 

Burnout runs through the teaching X 
profession like Asian flu—possibly be¬ 
cause it depresses people to be physically assault¬ 
ed by those they are trying to civilize. Two years 
ago, Willard McGuire, president of the National 
Education Association, said that burnout among 
teachers “threatens to reach hurricane force if it 
isn’t checked soon." Social workers and nurses burn 
out from too much association with hopelessness. 

Police officers burn out. Professional athletes burn 
out. Students bum out. Executives burn out. House¬ 
wives burn out. And. as every parent knows, there 
usually comes a moment in late afternoon when 
baby burnout occurs—all of his little circuits over¬ 
loaded. the child feels too wrought up to fall asleep. 

One of the biggest difficulties with the con¬ 
cept of burnout is that it has become faddish and 
indiscriminate, an item of psychobabble, the psy¬ 
chic equivalent, in its ubiquitousness, of jogging, 

Burnout has no formal psychiatric status. Many 
psychoanalysts regard the malady as simply that 
old familiar ache, depression. Even so, plenty of 
professionals take burnout seriously. Psychological 
journals are heavy with analyses of burnout. 

Burnout is progressive, occurring over a period of time. Au¬ 
thors Robert Veninga and James Spradley define five stages 
that lead from a stressful job to a bumt-out case: 1) The Hon¬ 
eymoon—intense enthusiasm and job satisfaction that, for all 
but a few dynamos, eventually give way to a time when valu¬ 
able energy reserves begin to drain off. 2) Fuel Shortage—fa¬ 
tigue, sleep disturbances, possibly some escapist drinking or 
shopping binges and other early-warning signals. 3) Chronic 
Symptoms—exhaustion, physical illness, acute anger and de¬ 
pression. 4) Crisis—illness that may become incapacitating, deep 
pessimism, self-doubt, obsession with one's own problems. 5) 
Hitting the Wall—career and even life threatened. 

Burnout may be the late 20th century descendant of neu¬ 
rasthenia and the nervous breakdown—the wonderfully matter- 
of-fact all-purpose periodic collapse that our parents were fond 
of. Burnout is pre-eminently the disease of the thwarted, it is a 
frustration so profound that it exhausts body and morale. Burn¬ 
out, in advwced fatigue that seems—at the 

lime—a. i li entropy of the other- 

t^irected 5ventnebelFwrker—especially the bwt worker—will 
oft^ when thwarted, swallow his ra^; it then turns into a 


I small private conflagration, the fire in the engine 

room. A race of urban nomads who have wan- 
dered far from family roots tends to turn work into 
the spiritual hearth, a chief source of warmth and 
support. When the supervisor proves to be an id¬ 
iot, when the pay is bad or the job insecure or un¬ 
rewarding, then the worker experiences a strange¬ 
ly intimate and fundamental sense of betrayal, a 
wound very close to the core. Or perhaps the wound 
‘ is his discovery that the core is empty. And with 

that discovery, he may resort to a pistol, a length 
of rope or a fistful of pills, leaving behind a note: 
“Burned out." 

Despite the psychologists’ exertions, the mal¬ 
ady is utterly subjective and therefore unpredict- 
able. One policeman will thrive in an as- 
signment that may turn another into an 
alcoholic. In 1971 a Wall Street Journal 
,f survey found that the most physically 

draining and mentally numbing jobs were 
' ' working at a foundry furnace, selling sub¬ 
way tokens, lifting lids on a steel-mill oven, and re¬ 
moving hair and fat from hog carcasses. Yet one 
worker took both pride and pleasure in the fact 
that he could clean a hog carcass in 4S seconds. In¬ 
cidentally. it is also worth mentioning that being 
unemployed is a lot more stressful than an un¬ 
satisfying job, a fact that some ex-controllers are 
discovering. 

Why is burnout, for all its serious implications, 
somewhat irritating to contemplate? Part of the 
problem resides in the term itself. It is too apoca¬ 
lyptic (in its private, individual way) Burnout im¬ 
plies a violent process ending in a devastation. The 
term perfectly captures an American habit of hy¬ 
perbole and narcissism working in tandem: a hypo¬ 
chondria of the spirit. The idea contams a sneaking 
self-aggrandizement tied to an elusive self-exoner¬ 
ation. In the concept of burnout, there is no sense of 
human process, of the ups and downs—even the 
really awful downs—to which all men and women, 
in all history, have been subject. It also suggests that 
too many people become a little too easily thwart¬ 
ed. Most of the world’s work, it has often been noted, is done by 
people who do not feel well. 

Burnout has a way of turning the sovereign self (as we 
thought of it once, long ago) into a victim, submissive, but pas¬ 
sive-aggressive, as psychologists say, it is like a declaration of 
bankruptcy—necessary sometimes, but also somewhat irrespon¬ 
sible and undignified. It is a million-dollar wound, an excuse, a 
ticket out. The era of “grace under pressure" vanished in the 
early '60s. Burnout is the perfect disorder for an age that lives 
to some extent under the Doctrine of Discontinuous Selves. It 
simply declares one’s self to be defunct, out of business; from 
that pile of ash a new self will arise. In the democracy of neu¬ 
rosis, everyone is entitled to his own apocalypse. Burnout be¬ 
comes the mechanism by which people can enact their serial 
selves, in somewhat the way that divorce permits serial mar¬ 
riages In some cases, the serial selves of burnout are like the 
marshmallows that Cubi^uts thrust into .Ihe .campfire flatpj^ 
They hold theth there^Hl^ they are chan^r^ped away thd. 
blackened outebsldn aira^t it, then thrust the soft white marsh¬ 
mallow into the flame again, repeating the process until there 
is nothing left. —By Lance Morrow 





Summer of 1940 

SOMETHING CLOUDY, 

SOMETHING CLEAR 
By Tennessee Williams 


I that I have met yet and even I—ex¬ 
cessively broadminded as 1 am—feel 
somewhat shocked by the goings-on.” 
That was how Tennessee Williams de¬ 
scribed his Provincetown acquaintances 
in a letter to his friend, Novelist Donald 
Windham, in the summer of 1940. Now 
the playwright has returned to that scene. 
But somehow that raffish and fantastic 
crew has fled his memory, and the char¬ 
acters on the stage of Manhattan's Jean 
Cocteau Repertory would not shock a no¬ 
vitiate nun. 

August, the Williams persrma (Craig 
Smith), lives in a shack on the dunes, writ¬ 
ing his first major play and trying to en¬ 
tangle Kip. a dancer and Nijinsky look- 
alike (Ellon Cormier), in his grimy 
bedsheets. But both Kip and Clare (Do¬ 
minique Cienl, who acts as his protector, 
are doomed, he by a brain tumor, she by 
diabetes The entire work is shadowed by 
death, which is approaching as quickly 
as the fall Both characters seem so ten¬ 
tative, however, that it is even hard to 
imagine that the end, when it tKcurs. will 
matter much to them or anyone else 

There are sparks from the Williams 
fire here and there, even when he is not 
in best form, Williams is never uninter¬ 
esting, “How long are you going to go on 
working''" Clare asks August-Tennessee 
“Until 1 die of exhaustion." he answers. 
Williams, 70. may be somewhat tired, but 
like Stiphocles. who wrote his last play 
when he was nearly 90, he continues, on 
and on —By Gerald Qarko 
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Milestones 


, MAMHEO. Malraad Corrigan, 37. who as co- 

founder of the Peace People in Northern 
Ireland shared in the 1976 Nobel Peace 
Prize: and Jack Magidre, 37, auto mechan¬ 
ic and widower of the bride’s sister, Anne 
Maguire, who inspired the movement af¬ 
ter three of her children were killed by a 
car involved in a shootout between Brit¬ 
ish troops and an Irish Republican Army 
guerrilla, she for the first lime, he for the 
second: in Rome. 

MARRKD. Ceorgo Wallace, 62. former Al¬ 
abama Governor and American Indepen¬ 
dent Party presidential candidate: and 
Lisa Taylor, 32. country-and-western sing¬ 
er turned executive of a family-owned 
coal firm; he for the third time, she for 
the second; in Prattville, Ala. Wallace, 
who was divorced from his second wife 
Cornelia in 1978. met Taylor when she 
and her sister sang at voter rallies during 
his 1968 presidential campaign, 

MED. Charies S. Sheldon IL 64, former chief 
of the Science Policy Research Division 
of the Library of Congress who over the 
past two decades ranked as perhaps the 
nation's leading authority on the 
Soviet space effort, of cancer; in Arling¬ 
ton. Va. 

DIED. HIdekI Yukawa, 74, Japanese physicist 
who, while working as a visiting profes¬ 
sor at Columbia University in 1949, be¬ 
came his country's first Nobel prizewin¬ 
ner for his theories on subatomic particles, 
which predicted the existence of the me¬ 
son, a bit of energized matter believed to 
hold the atomic nucleus together; of pneu¬ 
monia. in Kyoto 

DIED. Edwin Llidt, 77, inventor of the Link 
flight simulator, a device used to train mil¬ 
lions of military and commercial airline 
pilots for instrument landings; of cancer; 
in Binghamton. N Y A seasoned pilot at 
age 25. Link built his first simulator in 
1929 and, as the head of Link Aviation 
from 1935 to 1954, went on to produce 
trainers for radar, gunnery and space nav¬ 
igation. Starting in the 1950s. he helped 
to develop a series of manned ocean ex¬ 
plorers. including the first practical sub¬ 
mersible with an exir hatch to allow div¬ 
ers to explore the ocean floor at far greater 
depths than before. 

DIED. Jacques Lacan, 80. controversial 
French psychoanalyst who in 1964 found¬ 
ed the Freudian School of Paris after being 
expelled from the International Psycho¬ 
analytical Association for unorthodox 
practices (his sessions with patients were 
sometimes as brief as five or even three 
minutes); of an abdominal tumor; in Par¬ 
is. Lacan, who last year dissolved the 
Freudian School on the ground that it had 
fallen into “deviations and compromises," 
.piaipL^ed that adult psychic disorders 
often stemmed from the learning of lan¬ 
guage—and the repression of nonverbal 
ideas and urges—during childhood. 
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Galloping Lust, Crawlii^ Remorse 

SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 

by Peter De Vries; Little. Brown; 232 pages: $11.95 


P eter De Vries is one of those sad com¬ 
ics with bloodhound eyes who seem to 
be sniffing their gloomy way toward the 
ultimate one-liner: “All flesh is as grass." 
Or “Id is not just another big word." Or 
maybe: “Nostalgia isn't what it used to 
be,” The perfect allegorical hero for De 
Vries might be a Dutch Calvinist 
furniture mover from Chicago (like 
De Vries' father), carrying the 
world on his shoulders—especially 
the heavy end with the lode of guilt. 

It is one thing for a De Vries 
reader to look forward to one more 
evocation of the Last Judgment as 
reflected in a fun-house mirror. But 
how does De Vries himself do it at 
71, after more than 20 novels? How 
does he manage to conduct a cast of 
characters on yet another tour be¬ 
tween Terre Haute and hell, with 
nobody quite able to tell the differ¬ 
ence? It may be practice, it may be 
panic. It may even be genius. What¬ 
ever his secret, the author of Sauce 
for the Goose again earns the degree 
of Master of Antic Angst. 

The master tends to assign his 
novels a topic. In The Mackerel 
Plaza it was the state of religion in 
the U.S. / Hear America Swinging 
concerned the manner and mores 
of the newly liberated male; Com¬ 
fort Me With Apples chose the form 
of parody for a series of hilarious 
lectures on modern literature. 

Here, sexual harassment, is the or¬ 
dure of the day Voluptuous, inno¬ 
cent Daisy Dobbin, an investigative 
reporter, is sent undercover into 
New York offices to collect evi¬ 
dence for her feminist editor Bobsy 
Diesel. But it is the leathery Bobsy 
who does the harassing, vigorously 
attempting to seduce Daisy. 

De Vries’ males, as usual, are 
not much of a moral improvement 
on women, proving Daisy's dictum 
“Men were all alike, though, of course, 
some were more alike than others.” Dirk 
Dolfln, a one-man Dutch conglomerate 
with wavy blond hair and dazzling teeth, 
possesses the two essentials of a De Vries 
hero: galloping lust and crawling remorse. 
He is as briskly efficient at lovemaking as 
he is at self-reproach After a romp among 
the paper clips, Dirk's afterplay consists of 
pillow talk about eternal damnation. 
Then, subsequent to monologues on, say, 
the doctrine of supralapsarianism, the 
old Dutch cleanser marches his partner to 
the tub and scours her flesh with the 
same manic eneigy normally ^yoted to 
saucepans. 

De Vrifi^ has hi« qwn compulsion, 


crating with an old-fashioned belief that 
more is more. In Sauce for the Goose, sub¬ 
plots sprout out of subplots. He even de¬ 
ploys amnesia in one story line, forgetting 
just why the line began in the first place. 
No pratfall is beneath him. His pun can 
still be mightier than his word, and he de- 



.. 

Peter De Vries: on a tour between Terre Haute and hell 


lights in portmanteau items, as in the case 
of the little band of fundamentalists who 
obstinately refuse to cut their “umlablj- 
cal” cord. But at times his verbal games 
can become so outrageous that you can’t 
sec de words for De Vries. 

Yet no matter how silly the names and 
games, the playground is condemned. In a 
Chinese restaurant, dropping a saccharine 
pellet into her tea, Daisy suddenly inter¬ 
rupts the stock jokes with thoughts about 
age fit to shatter a fortune cookie: “What a 
series of discarded selves each of us is ... 
one beneath the other, like succes¬ 
sive paintings on a single canvas.” 
Inde^, the author’s most dangerous 
game is never one of verbs but of 
dogmas, in this case religious and 
feminist. No other ism has yet been 
able to tempt him from the chastity 
of his sole conviction: skepticism. 
Even so, De Vries, nose pressed 
against the stained glass, gives the 
impression that he would sacrifice 
anything—even his faith—to join 
some congregation, any congrega¬ 
tion. Which is why after the bodies 
and psyches have been exploded all 
over the fun house, there is a final try 
at affirmation. In The Blood of the 
Lamb, a novel about death in the 
family where the black completely 
eclipsed the humor. De Vries carved 
out a desperate little ledge above the 
abyss for his pulpit. "Human life," 
he wrote. " 'means’ nothing. But 
that IS not to say that it is not worth 
living.” 

In Sauce for the Goose he saves 
his exhortation for perhaps the only 
institution he half-believes in- mat¬ 
rimony Who among his devoted 
followers can doubt that the union 
of Daisy and Dirk is intended as an 
upbeat ending? Especially after 
these life sentences: “A gray-haired 
man in his sixties named Christian 
Crocker had the floor. 

" ‘I don’t for the life of me un¬ 
derstand why people keep insisting 
marriage is doomed,’ he was say¬ 
ing. ‘All five of mine work^ 
out.'” —By MmMt AhmUoeks 




ExcGipt 


‘You mean 

‘You're pwtty nMri. Yes, he was a foUiu* mgauftti^ 
dose barbitui«t^. planning to be foiaai; 
from a date, but alive so he fioidd be'fi 
around (he room bo forth and so 
him to the hostatati -A dramatic tad 
^uddd romniw^' 

-.Him 












Making millionaires is our business 
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More Millions than ever before 
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IT’S FUN BEING 

A DOUBLE MILLIONAIRE... 


and you could be the lucky one by winning this 
fabulous amount in the NordwestdeutscheKlas- 
senlotterie with just a small stake Remember this 
lottery is government administered and the only 
one to make such an OUTSTANDING WINNING 
OFFER! The total prize capital amounts to over 
103 MILLION DM including 242 MAIN PRIZES 
ranging from 100,000 DM up to 2 million DM and 
another 107,616 prizes up to 50,000 DM - more 
Million DM Jackpots than ever before 
EXCELLENT WINNING CHANCES FOR YOU! 

DRAWS ARE EACH FRIDAY -the first million will 
be drawn on October 2nd 

ALL PRIZES ARE FULLY PAID - free of German 
taxes - payable in any currency to any place vou 
choose and strictly confidential OUR SERVICE 
IS WORLDWIDE - wherever there is a postal 
service you can play our lottery BUTYOU CANT 
WIN UNLESS YOU BUY A TICKET. There are full 
tickets, half tickets und smaller shares. All of them 
take part in all draws and have equal winning 
chances, but of course only full tickets receive 
too % of the prize money, smaller shares are only 
entitled to their corresponding portion. 

The entire lottery, extending over a 6 month pe¬ 
riod. IS divided into 6 classes, ^ch single class 
has 4 partial draws except the main draw in the 
6th class which consists of 8 drawing days run¬ 
ning over 6 weeks. AU DRAWS ARE PUBLIC 
AND GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED. The amount 
of money given away and the number of winning 
tickets Increase with each class until over 54 mil- 
Hon DM aw drawn In tha 6th class. 


WE CHECK ALL TICKET NUMBERS FOR WIN¬ 
NERS and tell you - and only you - that you have 
won You will also get a list of winning numbers 
after each class, so you can check to be certain 
that we are looking after your interests. 

To get in on the winning action just complete and 
mail the attached application form together with 
your remittance in an envelope. You will imme¬ 
diately get your ticket and information in English 

Tear out along perforation and mail in an envelope 


TICKETS FOR THE 67th LOTTERY 
ARE AVAILABLE NOW. The draws 
commence on October 2nd, 1981 
and continue until March 26th, 1982 

KrsishiusttriBs 9 - P.O. Box 3044 
0-4900 HERFORD / Wssl Gormony 


Complete, enclose your cheriue and mail to Mr W Wessel. Postfach 3044 D 4900 Herford 

TICKET APPLICATION FORM 

Please send me by leturn of post NORDWESTDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE tickets as stated below 

. lull (1/1) tickets at 720,- DM each (approx. 308 US-$ or 152 £stg) -.- DM 

. hall (1/2) tickets at 360,- DM each (approx. 154 lJS-$ or 76 Estg) -.- DM 

.quarter (1/4) tickets at 180,- DM each (approx. 77 US-$ or 38£stg.) -.-DM 

winning lists inci. postage Ororas 21 r DM 9US-$or4.45Estg.)-.-DM 


winning lists inci. postage S OversLs 2L-DM f^PP*™* 9US-$or4.45Estg.)- .-DM 

Total amount of the enclosed cheque in DM or the equivalent in US-$ or Estq “.- DM 

Tlw qifolort US-$ or EsIq equiv ilonts aiP only d rougli estimate For exact exchange rdies please ask yout bank ' 

The prices stated ab^ cover the whole M»n of 6 chiBoot Clieques slwuid be made payable to Mr. W. Wotetl If you 
pay by Germ»i chtK)ue or DM bank draft made payable to a German bank, bank charges are not appltcable In all other 
cases, especially when remitting tn currettcies other than DM, you will be crerhted with ttie equivaleni received tor your 
remittance Cash (orriy biutk rotes) sliould be ntculad by register^] letter (Exdiarige rate quoted as at June 16,1381) 

Mail the tidrets to. Mr □ Mrs.Q MissQ Messrs.Q (print clearly') Please answer in GarmanQ in EnglishQ 


FUUNAME;. 


STREET AMD NUMBER:. 

PLACE (city/countiy/postal eodt):. 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN HEN HOUSES. 

NOWWIMTCAN 
BE DONE FORQFHCES; 

It’s been said that if you assemble an audience of chickens, sit 
them on nests and have them listen to string quartets, productivity will 
increase. 

This suggests many possibilities for poultry farms, but not too 
many for offices. 

Which is exactly our point. It’s ironic that so much effort has been 
HHHHHIgl iMiiii expended helping cliickens become more productive, 
^ Vf* ” ~ wliile productivity for office workers 

executives continues to decline. 

Ever since we introduced the first 

. . plain paper copier in 1959, we’ve been developing 

machines that help people become more productive. Including elec¬ 
tronic printers and information processors which let you manage 
information better than ever before. 

We don’t just have advanced machines tliroughout the world. 
We also have advanced people. At Xerox, Rank Xerox, Xe rox Ca nada 
Inc., Fuji Xerox and Xerox Latinamerican Group. 

Each year, thousands of service and sales represen¬ 
tatives attend our international training centers. More¬ 
over, Xerox scientists and engineers are constantly . 

exploring new technologies at our research centers. 

So no matter where you go. Xerox people, AhhHHHIMHP 
machines and services are helping businesses save literally millions of 
dollars in wasted time and effort. 

That may not be Mozart. But in its own way, it can be just as 
enriching. 


XFRnX 





Green Flie s_ 

SIXTY STORIES 
by Donald Barthelme 
457pages: Putnam; $15.95 

D onald Barthelme must be high on any¬ 
one’s list of great unread New Yorker 
writers, and this retrospective shows why 
Open It at any point and there the author 
IS. fluting a different tune but charming 
the same old snake Mow strange life is, 
say his mannered little (lerplexiiics How 
strangely strange How oddly unfathom¬ 
able Can't make head or tail of it Weird 
There is no arguing about this mes¬ 
sage, or about Barlhelme's delivery. Af¬ 
ter all these years of rehearsal, he ought 
to have his act together "Cortes and 
Monte/uma are walking, down by the 
d(x;ks. Little green flics fill the air. 
Cortes and Monte/.uma arc holding 
hands: from time to time one of them 
disengages a hand to brush away a fly " 
No byline is needed; the spwiky conflu¬ 
ence of matter-of-fact observation (those 
green flies) and dreamlike lunacy (the 
handholding strollers) identify the para¬ 
graph as Barthelme's 

To be unmistakable, however, is often 
to be predictable Barthelme seems to 
stage the same kind of illusion every time 
he writes. No, he does not write about 
Cories and Monte/.uma in every story, in 
fact, he is not writing about them m the 
sketch quoted above There is in fact no 
subject matter to his pieces Characters 
and situations are used the way a hypno¬ 
tist employs a pocket watch swinging at 
the end of a chain It is the hypnosis that is 
important, not the swing of the watch A 
short piece called The Parly begins, "I 
went to a parly and corrected a pronunci¬ 
ation The man whose voice I had adjusted 
fell back into the kitchen. 1 praised a Bon¬ 
nard. It was not a Bonnard. My new glass¬ 
es, 1 explained, and I'm terribly sorry, but 



DoimM Barth«line 

Charming the same old snake. 


Books 


significant variations elude me. vodka ex¬ 
hausts me, 1 was young once, essential ser¬ 
vices are being maintained." A passage 
from The Zombies begins; "The zombies 
say 'Wonderful time! Beautiful day’ Mar¬ 
velous singing! Excellent beer! Would that 
lady marry me? I don't know'' In a high 
wind the leaves fall from the trees, from 
the trees." Different dreams, the same 
empty metaphors. Undeniably, Barth¬ 
elme has perfected his sleight of hand 
since 1961. when the first of these 60 sto¬ 
nes was published But as even animal 
trainers and patient readers know, one 
trick, no matter how clever, is not enough 
to sustain a career By the tenth Barthelme 
miniature, what began as curiosity and 
amusement alters to boredom and exas¬ 
peration. The author’s faults—preciosity 
and an appearance of smugness high 
among them -become iriitatmgly notice¬ 
able. and the feeling grows that he is not 
bestirring himself enough to justify con¬ 
tinued patronage —By John Show 

Ljke a Camel 

THE PUSHCART PRIZE, VI: BES T OF 
THL SMALL PRESSES 
Edited by Bill Henderson 
Pushcart Press: 539 pages: $19.95 

I f small presses constitute Iheoff-Broad- 
way of U S publishing, then this annual 
anthology, now m its sixth yeai, is becom¬ 
ing the equivalent of the Obic Awards 
The development is almost all to the good 
Those who contribute to little magazines 
know in advance that their readers will be 
few and their pay, if any, laughable They 
must make a virtue of necessity and find 
gratification in their work itself, being sin¬ 
gled out for recognition by The Piahcaii 
Prize IS a happy bonus 

On the other hand, the announcement 
that the "best of the small iiresses" has 
been gathered in one volume txrses some 
prcibicms Pushcan Editor and Publishei 
Bill Henderson writes that the 52 winners 
were chosen from more than 4.000 sub¬ 
missions by 2,000 presses, ranging from 
Abaxas (Madison. Wis ) to Zuezda 
(Berkeley, Calif.) Since no one person 
could comfortably read, much less intelli¬ 
gently compare, this avalanche of materi¬ 
al, Henderson called on "the assistance of 
147 stafl'and special contributing editors 
for this edition." Any anthology designed 
by so large a committee is bound to look 
more like a camel than a horse, and this 
one does. It is filled with ups and downs, 
the low points perhaps owing more to 
compromises than aesthetic judgment 
The truly weak pieces prompt a disquiet¬ 
ing question- If this is the best, then what 
must the worst be like? 

Once Us beauty-pageant pretensions 
are ignored, though. The Pushcart Prize. 
P/can be seen for what it is a fascinating 
peek at the vast and largely hidden world 
of noncommercial publishing. This is 
where talented young or unknown writers 


are likely to make their first impressions. 
Perhaps the most interesting debut over 
the past year belongs to Gayle Baney 
Whittier, who teaches French literature at 
the State University of New York, Bing¬ 
hamton. Her short story Lost Time Acci¬ 
dent, which opens the collection, sensi¬ 
tively records a girl's growing awareness 
of the life her father leads, exposed at his 
factory job to chemicals and danger, and 
of her first intimations of the meaning of 
love. Medical Student David Hellerslein's 
A Death in the Glitter Palace is affecting in 
a more harrowing way: it describes the or¬ 
deal of a Vietnamese immigrant woman 
whose initial cancer may have been 
turned into something more deadly by ad¬ 
vanced medical care 

Though the fiction ranges from very 
good to arch or trivial, the level of poetry is 
consistently high That is not surprising, 
since very few popular magazines include 
any poems at all The best contemporary 
poets must depend largely on smaller 
presses, and a number of them are repre¬ 
sented here Derek Walcott, Joseph 
Brodsky. Carolyn Forche. Charles Simic, 
Louise Glilck, Galway Kinnell and Rob¬ 
ert Creelcy. 

The essays are less impressive One. ti¬ 
lled Experiment and Traditional l•'orllls in 
Contemporary Literatiiie, starts off early 
with a solecism ("Coiilempoiary literary 
works such as Bruce Andrews. Charles 
Bernstein. Ray DiPalma ") and then 
goes rapidly downhill Cicorge Steiner, 
Leslie Fiedler and Theodore Roszak, all of 
whom have commercial-publishing cre¬ 
dentials. turn in rather shaky perfor¬ 
mances before the smallei houses of the 
little magazines 

Uneven as it is! this anthology shows 
that despite the electronic revolution and 
the long-expected death of liiciacy, a lot of 
people are still pulling words down on pa¬ 
per The news is heartening, and then 
some A few of these stubborn writers are 
doing it very well tndeed - By Paul Gray 



Bill Henderson 

Choosing from some 4,000 submissions. 
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that we can fly you to rtiorg cl «^ 
with better frequency in greater conifc^'.. t ’ 
Andwiththeopenmgof^new :'/■ 
international airport at Jeddah, Saudia 
prowdes you with its own terminal. 

This gives international passengers the 
opportunity to transfer to our exclusive 
domestic service without changing terminals. 

And with 22 airports within the 
Kingdom exclusively served by Saudia, 
you can see that this expansion is designed 
to provide a constantly improving service 
to our passengers. 
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Tough on Israel 

To the Editors: 

Your Essay “What to Do About Isra¬ 
el” ISept. 7] is a disturbing approach to the 
multiple issues facing the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration as it formulates its policy toward 
the Middle East The Essay assumes, 
wrongly, that the U.S. can “do” something 
about Israel. America exalts the virtue of 
democratic leadership among our many 
friends, but whenever the exercise of de¬ 
mocracy yields difficult policy disharmo¬ 
ny, there are those who quickly forget that 
this is the price exacted by free govern¬ 
mental processes. 



Unlike TiMb. most Americans do see 
Israel as a strategic ally, and would not ac¬ 
cept the conclusion that "Israel is well on 
its way to becoming not just a dubious as¬ 
set but an outright liability to American 
security interests, both in the Middle East 
and worldwide " Many Americans. Jews 
among them, are unhappy with Prime 
Minister Begins approach to autonomy 
for the West Bank A large number oppose 
the policy of further Jewish settlements on 
the West Bank as a true impediment to the 
attainment of peace in the Middle East 
Many Americans, including Jews, would 
welcome a more forthcoming approach to 
autonomy and Palestinian aspirations. 
Surely TIMI is aware of the heated discus¬ 
sions and debates on this subject, particu¬ 
larly among American Jews, who articu¬ 
late the issue out of their great concern for 
the continued safety and security of Israel 
Many Americans, including Jews, were 
profoundly disturbed by the loss of inno¬ 
cent life by the bombing of Beirut 

Yet, having said all this, most of these 
same Americans would never reach for 
the crude solution offered by TIME, that is, 
holding back economic aid appropriated 
for Israel in an escrow account, to be paid 
out only if “genuine progress" is made in 
the autonomy talks, and withheld as a 
penalty if Israel sanctions new settlements 
on the West Bank. This Administration 
has a multitude of means available to it. 
short of such blackmail, to make known 
its views to Israel. No Israeli government 
ever has been, or conceivably ever could 
be, blind to the views of an American 
President, whose friendship and support is 
vital. The Reagan Administration be¬ 
lieves, from all the President and Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander Haig have said to 


date, that Israel is a key, if not the central, 
player in our strategic planning for the 
Middle East, and. accordingly, full mili¬ 
tary and economic assistance is a high pri¬ 
ority. This does not preclude the Adminis¬ 
tration from pressing for rapid 
establishment of a self-governing author¬ 
ity on the West Bank and in Gaza by aid¬ 
ing and assisting the parties to the autono¬ 
my talks; nor does it preclude criticism of 
Israel as to new settlements. 

Allies and true friends have disputes 
and air their differences. They seek ways 
to resolve divergent policies. But they do 
not engage in a debate “over the funda¬ 
mental nature of their relationship," for 
that is not at issue. TiMt does grave injury 
to a strong and solid alliance by its clarion 
call for such a debate between the U S. 
and Israel, whose transcendent common 
goals and purposes ensure a positive, if not 
a special, relationship whoever may be in 
power at any time in either country 

Rita E Hauser. Vice Pre.sident 
American Jewish Committee 
New York City 

Congratulations on your Essay con¬ 
cerning Israel. You raised issues that 
needed to be examined For a long time I 
have been a supporter of Israel. Neverthe¬ 
less, our relationship with the Israelis 
should be reviewed and changes consid¬ 
ered to deal with the realities of the 1980s 
Mark D. Scott 
Miami 

When you ponder “What to Do About 
Israel," you miss a key point Israel is one 
ally who wins with its own troops. In view 
of its record, why should Israel heed or 
need our advice'' Or yours'.' 

Bernard J. Gardner 
Cherry Hill. N.J. 

The crux of the Middle East conflict is 
not Israel's occupation of the West Bank 
but the Arab refusal to recognize Israel. 
Only one moderate Arab leader. Anwar 
Sadat, has had the courage to proclaim 
“no more war " For that he received the 
strategic Sinai Peninsula Israel is still 
waiting for another farsighted Arab 
statesman who can discuss the West Bank. 

(Rahhi) Allan Meyerowttz 
Spring Valley. N Y. 

Our leaders must begin to act on the 
fact that the interests of the U S and Isra¬ 
el are not always and automatically iden¬ 
tical. Pretending that they are damages us 
throughout the world and, paradoxically, 
damages Israel more, since it bears the 
brunt of the continued confrontation. 

John A. Quatrmi 
Hat boro. Pa. 

Why should Begin's refusal to relin¬ 
quish the West Bank of the Jordan River, 
so that it might become an independent 
Palestinian state, be an irritant in U.S.-Is- 
rae! relations? The U.S. should ask King 
Hussein why, when he administered this 


land between 1948 and 1967, he did not 
establish an independent state for the 
Palestinians. 

Ted Kolodny 
Lincolnwood, III. 

A more evenhanded approach by the 
U.S. in the Middle East will no longer be 
written off as the result of petro-influence. 
Israeli conduct is earning our displeasure. 

G. Leonard Brugnano 
Mount Clemens. Mich. 

The Middle East conflict has no right 
or wrong. Pain and suffering have been 
endured and caused by both sides. Why 
should an American “get tough” policy 
apply to Israel and not to the Arabs? 

Gerald Tepler 
New York City 


Winning Streep 

Meryl Streep is an artist, not a celebri¬ 
ty ISept 71 She doesn't play a part—she is 
the part That’s magic. 

Corey A. Zimmerman 
Lutz, Fla. 

Ever since reading John Fowles' The 
French Lieutenant's ]Voman years ago. 
I've been mentally casting a film version. 
Try as 1 might, a “right” Sarah never came 
into focus until the first time I saw Meryl 
Streep She is the only actress capable of 
playing that demanding, elusive role. 

Patricia Johnson 
Sonoma. Calif. 


Sex in the Playpen 

The idea presented in “Cradle-to- 
Grave Intimacy" ISept. 7J is appalling. 
Children are sexual beings, but young¬ 
sters do not need to act this out with 
adults. We are constantly working with 
patients who were damaged when young 
by adult-child sex. 

Roy G. Gravesen. M.D. 

Director. Sex Therapy Clinic 
University of California, Irvine 

What child can benefit by having sex 
with an adult who is using him for his own 
sexual stimulation? What infant can 
speak up against such abuse? 

Charles and Dale Scaglione 
IVest Hurley, N. Y. 

You don’t seem to understand the dif¬ 
ference between sexuality and sexual in¬ 
tercourse. Most sex educators believe that 
everyone is sexual throughout his life. 
Nearly none advocates that children 
should engage in sexual mtercourse. Nor 
do we believe that incest is ever good. 

So! Gordon, Professor 
Child and Family Studies 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 
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MSTOTHERa 

FlNDDIFFia 

In 1959, when we introduced the first 
copier, the world did not exactly 
declare a holiday to celebrate the event. 

But 22 years later, we’re the only 
company with 22 years experience in 
the field. 

' And since then, we’ve developed 
some very impressive machines for the 
office. 






OUR COPIERS ARE ORIGINALS. 

Just as the first plain paper copier was ours, so 
was the first duplicator. 

The fact is, we’ve developed the 
largest selection of copiers and dupli¬ 
cators in the world. 

Machines that not only reproduce 
crisp, clear images, but also reduce, sort, 
collate and staple. Even machines that 
monitor themselves to keep operating 
costs to a minimum. 

To save you time and paper, we created a machine that actually 
copies on both sides of the same sheet of paper. Automatically. 

WHERE DID WE GO FROM THERE? 

You could hardly accuse us of resting on our laurels. 

We’ve established research and development capabilities on five 
continents. 

And training facilities wherever we do business. We even have 





JITTOCOra 



advanced training centers in 13 dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Because the best way to get new 
customers is to keep your current ones 
happy, Xerox offers the largest service 
force in the business. Over 30,000 men 
and women worldwide. 

OUR PARTS ARE IN YOUR PART OF THE WORLD. 

Parts inventories and parts distribution systems are all part of our 
job. That’s why we have distribution centers around the globe. 

So, chances are, our technical representatives 
win always have what you need where 
you need it. Whenever possible, we 
standardize parts so that they’re inter¬ 
changeable from country to country. 

That way we can take better care or 
our copiers and our customers. 

Of course, the above is just a 
partial listing of what Xerox, Rank 
Xerox, Xerox Canada, Inc., Fuji Xerox 
and Xerox Latinamerican Group have 
to offer. Even if other copier companies 
could copy every thii^ on our list, they 
still would find it difficult to catch up 
with us. 

But at least they’d know where to start. 

XEROX 




“LOOK BACK TO TOMORROW” 

A Tourism and Heritage Conservation Conference 

Presented by 

The Pacific Area Travel Association 
at the 

Manila Hotel, Philippines 
November 9-11,1981 
Registration; $175 U.S. 

Contact: Johannes Adnan 
Pacific Area Travel Association 
Ministry of Tourism Building 
Rizal Park, Manila 
Phone; 509471 Telex; 40146 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T he hectic pace of Australia’s film industry, the subject of this 
week’s cover story, called for some nonstop reporting by 
Time's Melbourne bureau chief. John Dunn. He interviewed Di¬ 
rector Gillian Armstrong in a taxi 

as she crossed Sydney to produc- ' ■ ' . • 

tion headquarters of her latest film, 

Starsmick. Actor Jack Thompson 
was snared on the set of The Man 
from Snowy River, for a coffee- 
break chat. Director Bruce Beres- 
ford discussed his films amid the 
whir of projectors and editing 
equipment in Sydney. In a more re¬ 
laxed setting, Dunn talked with 
Director Peter Weir over a beer on 
the shores of Pittwater, north of 
Sydney. Says Dunn: “Keeping up 
with this story was very much like 
trying to contain water in a sieve." Dunn scribbling notes in chat with Actor Jack Thompson 
Dunn also pored through print 

archives in Canberra, Melbourne and Sydney to trace the ori¬ 
gins of Australian movies As it turned out, he was not alone 
The buret of cinematic creativity is prompting Australian film 
buffs to take another look at movies long forgotten Many older 
films are being revived at suburban cinemas Dunn believes, 
however, that Australia’s movie boom is based on bright prom¬ 


ise rather than nostalgia. "The industry is bubbling up all over 
now,” he says. "There is tremendous enthusiasm." 

In New York City, Staff Writer Jay Palmer and Reporter- 
Researcher Naushad Mehta watched reel after reel of Austra¬ 
lian films on a video-tape machine in the Time-Life Building. 
Both were deeply impressed by the stunning scenery and power- 
i>»viDr. SE 6.1 fill plots depicted by Australia's 
^' ''y '.'i' ■ I new wave of film makers. "In the 

- " ■ .} I productions were im- 

ported from the U.S. and Britain." 
jqM||P says Palmer. "Now A ustralians are 
proving to themselves, and the 
world, that they can turn out good 
movies with important social and 

At an Australian movie festival 
in Manhattan last week. Mehta de- 
^ tected awe and surprised admira- 
A among the audiences, which 
1^^ « ff: seemed to grow as word spread 

r * W among the city’s celluloid fans. "I 

li Actor lack Thompson never saw people queuing up be¬ 

fore to see Australian movies," she 
recalls. 'But that has certainly changed There is a contagious 
interest, and a new respect, developing abroad about the Austra¬ 
lian people, their land, their history and their problems." 


Index 
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Coven Australia's 
moviemakers have 
been winning triMcal 
acclaim abroad, but 
seldom big profits 
Now Gallipoli heralds 
a new drive to win 
foreign earnings— 
wilhoul s.icrificing art 
01 quality See 
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World; Britain's Mar- 
gaiet Thatchei purges 
her Cabinet of doubt¬ 
ers ► In India, a 
(.iandhi loyalist is em¬ 
broiled in scandal. 

^ Thailand's capital 
prepares for the 200th 
anniversary of both 
the city and the royal 
family. 
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United States: Rea¬ 
gan warns of "blood, 
sweat and tears" ovei 
new budget cuts ► To 
taxpayers, a good har¬ 
vest means bad news 
► llaigandfiromyko 
at the U N ► The 
Justice Department is 
Reagan's right aim of 
the law 
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Economy & Business: 

i-rances Socialist 
government presses 
on with plans to na- 
lionali/e 36 hanks and 
investment firms 
This will make 
i rance the only non- 
Communist country 
with all credit under 
government control 
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Sport: In a stunning 
fight. Sugar Ray 
Leonard shows Tom¬ 
my ("Hit Man") 
Hearns he can hit, 
man, though Hearns 
looks pretty sweet 
himself When it's 
over, Leonardis the 
champ—and $10 mil¬ 
lion richer 
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Religion: A fortnight 
ago, Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadal 
banished his country's 
j Coptic Pope, perhaps 
averting a clash be¬ 
tween Christians and 
Muslims. V In his 
third encyclical. Pope 
I — - ,, John Paul II extols 

. the dignity of labor 
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Turmoil Right and Left 

Thatcher purges, Labor fissions, and here come the Social Democrats 



Social Democrat Shirley Williams 


T 


he London called it "Maggie's 
Monday Massacre,' and it indeed 
turned out to be a purification rite 
more sweeping in its execution 


> tremists and its old-line socialist faithful 
Z at the party conference m Brighton. 
» Meanwhile the new Social Democratic 
Party, formed last March when a group 
j of prominent Laboriles broke away be- 
I cause of the party's leftward lurch, forged 
I an alliance last week with the centrist Lib¬ 
eral Party Object: to capture the mod¬ 
erate middle. Parliament and No. 10 
Downing Street. 

The next general election could still 
be as far as two years off, but the notion 
of an alliance victory no longer seems far¬ 
fetched The latest Market & Opinion Re¬ 
search International poll showed such a 
Social Democratic-Liberal coalition get¬ 
ting a 41''f approval rating By contrast. 
Labor trailed with only 31 , and the Con¬ 

servatives received a mere , the low¬ 
est rating registered for any ruling party 
since Labor hit its nadir during the 1976 
monetary crisis 

The reasons for the Tory woes were 
obvious enough. The grim economic sta¬ 
tistics showed no sign of the turnaround 
that was supposed to follow from Thatch¬ 
er's austerity measures. Unemployment is 
now close to the 3 million mark, or 12.2';( 
of the work force, the highest since the 
worst Depression years of ihe 1930s. 'Vet 
inflation, which last week jumped to 
11 5''f. has not yet been "wrung out" of 
the economy, and that was the chief aim 
of Thatcher's monetarism North Sea oil 
revenues have suffered from the interna¬ 
tional oil glut, and much of the treasury's 



than the experts had anticipated. In a | eroded bonanza has had to pay for un 


ruthless purge of her Cabinet last week, empi 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher cast Brita 
aside dissenters from her strict monetarist mer 
economic policies and replaced them with flecti 
unstinting loyalists to her stern anti-in- the I 
nation credo The action further split her coulc 
already deeply divided Tory 
party and set the stage for Labo rTony Bcnn 
a ptilitical season of tinri- 
vaied tumult and upheaval 
Biitish politics as a 
whole was in a rich and rare 
slate of disarray, only in 
part caused by the country's 
critical economic condition 
Even as the Conservatives 
weic digging in deeper on 
the right, the opposition 1 a- 
bt'r Parly was in danger of 
being hijacked by its ex¬ 
treme left l.alxintes were 
preiKiring for a bruising and 
perhaps fateful showdown 
this Sunday between the ex¬ 


employment benefits. The fiercest riots in 
Britain in a century exploded last sum¬ 
mer in cities throughout the country, re¬ 
flecting not only deep racial problems but 
the bitter resentment of the young who 
could not find work. 


Labor Deputy Leader Denis Healey 



Tory Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 

As her difficulties mounted. Thatcher 
budged, but only by moving further to the 
right She coolly sacked three of the par¬ 
ty grandees in her Cabinet and pushed 
out the popular Conservative Party chair¬ 
man. shuffled around six other senior 
ministers, elevated three loyalists to the 
Cabinet, then fired four junior ministers 
In all. 40 posts were involved in the shake- 
up. Out went Lord Soames. the leader of 
the House of Lords. Winston Churchill’s 
son-in-law and a pillar of 
nlsHealey j„ry establishment, 

w'ho as the last governor- 
general of Rhodesia had 
brought plaudits to the 
Thatcher government by 
skillfully guiding the former 
colony through its elections 
and emergence as indepen¬ 
dent Zimbabwe. Thatcher. 
* who felt that Soames had 
ineptly handled a three- 
week civil servant strike, re¬ 
placed him with Baroness 
Young, a life peeress and a 
personal friend, who be¬ 
comes the first woman to 
hold the job. 






GllmouY, a 

haughty and intellectual aristocrat who 
was Deputy Foreign Secretary, and Ed¬ 
ucation S^retary Mark Carlisle. Both 
men had expressed doubts about Thatch¬ 
er’s economic policies. Afterward Gil- 
mour confessed that he had written his 
resignation a month ago in the full ex¬ 
pectation that he would be fired. "Every 
Prime Minister has to reshuffle from time 
to time," he said in his resignation broad¬ 
side. “It does ho harm to throw the oc¬ 
casional man overboard, but it does not 
do much good if you are steering full spwd 
ahead for the rocks.” Humphrey Atkins, 
a Thatcher loyalist who has been unable 
to ease tension in Ulster as Northern Ire¬ 
land Secretary, was elevated to fill Gil- 
mour's post, while Sir Keith Joseph, the 
ineffectual Minister of Industry, was 
moved over to Education 

T he most controversial ouster, how¬ 
ever, was the firing of Employ¬ 
ment Secretary James Prior, the 
nemesis of the Tory right wing, 
who had urged Thatcher to case up on 
the trade unions. An extremely popular 
M.P who acted as a lightning rod for dis¬ 
affected Tory backbenchers. Prior had 
even won praise from Lalxir Party Lead¬ 
er Michael Foot as "a good man fell 
among monetarists ' When Thatcher 
summoned her ministers to No 10 Dow¬ 
ning Street, she told Prior that he could 
have the thankless job of Northern Ire¬ 
land Secretary—or nothing. After some 
hesitation he accepted the post The 
choice of Norman Tebbit, a blunt-spoken 
fortner airline pilot and staunch right¬ 
winger. as Prior's replacement signaled a 
i toughening government stance toward the 
I unions Amid speculation that Tebbit 
would move swiftly, starting with an at¬ 
tack on the closed shop, he insisted he 
would be rational “I am a hawk hut I'm 
not a kamika/e " 

Next day Thatcher brought in still 
more hard-liners to second-level posi¬ 
tions, lilting the ideological balance even 
further to the right Declared Shirley Wil¬ 
liams. one of the .SiKial Democrats' four 
I leaders. "She has replaced the Cabinet 
j with an echo chamber " There was a si- 
multaneous shudder in the financial mar- 
I kets The Bank of England raised min- 


imiigriniel'est’l'aliis' 'jjkMh ovdih i^Rt. 
from 12% to 14%. The move was made 
to strengthen the pound, which slid pre¬ 
cipitously to $1.76 (down from $2.45 just 
a year ago), but it will also fuel inflation 
and make the single-digit target even 
more remote. The Prime Minister then 
let it be known that she was proceeding 
with her austerity piogram: Britain's 4 
million public employees, ranging from 
teachers to trashmen. will be offered an 
average of only 4';f in the coming round 
of wage negotiations. At the present rate 
of inflation, that would mean a sharp drop 
in real income 

The announcement was greeted with 
contemptuous outrage from the unions, 
and stirred speculation that Thatcher had 
made a studied gamble to confront the 
unions head-on this winter. Since last win¬ 
ter's public service settlements stayed 
close to the government-ordered 6^-; 
—and negotiations turned out to be rel¬ 
atively conciliatory—she may have con¬ 
cluded that workers are tcKi afraid of 
losing their jobs to chance long strikes. 
But one of the first unions up to the bar¬ 
gaining table this time will be the tough 
mine workers, who enjoy strong public 
support and whose 1974 confrontation 
with the Tory government of Edward 
Heath caused the government to fall. De¬ 
clared Union Vice Piesident Mick Mc- 
Gahey last week- "The miners will be pur¬ 
suing their legitimate claim for a 25'’! 
increase relentlessly " Warned M.P John 
Hunt, a Tory moderate "What very much 
worries me is that another winter of dis¬ 
content and industrial warfare between 
unions and government could lead to a 
new outbreak of violence in the deprived 
urban areas, which could together sorely 
strain the social fabric of our democratic 
society," 

Labor might be able to take better ad¬ 
vantage of Thatcher's stern policies if it 
were not locked in another of its own con¬ 
frontations. this time over the parly's elec¬ 
tion for deputy leadei ai the upcoming 
Brighton conference The office itself is in¬ 
significant, but It has become the battle¬ 
ground for the latest lound of bitter left- 
right struggle M.P Tony Benn. 56. who 
gave up his peerage in 1963 and became a 
beguiling proletarian radical, is taking on 
the incumbent, Denis Healey, 64. a distin- 
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port from his colleagues in the House of 
Commons, even those who share his com¬ 
mitment to total socialism and neutralism. 
But the far left has organized brilliantly, 
and of late has made inroads into the 
unions that have traditionally been 
aligned with party moderates. 

The Healey side maintains that much 
of Benn's support comes from Marxists 
and other radicals who are not bona fide 
Laborites. They do not accuse Benn of be¬ 
ing Marxist himself, a label he rejects, but 
there is little doubt that he has become a 
point man for Marxist groups. Benn's left 
would take Britain out of the European 
Community, unilaterally scrap all of Brit¬ 
ain's nuclear weapons and bar U.S. cruise 
missiles from British soil. It would abolish 
the House of Lords, nationalize all impor¬ 
tant industries and redistribute the na¬ 
tion's wealth. "If we stick to our guns, if we 
are not diverted," Benn urges his support¬ 
ers. ■ we have it in our power in this year 
1981 to take the first step forward to bring 
socialism in our time " 

L ast week Shadow Cabinet Home 
Secretary Roy Hattersley. Healey's 
chief strategist, warned that the 
left's attempt to lake control of the 
party manifesto "will alienate millions of 
our supporters, tearing the party into tat¬ 
ters and denying us the electoral victory 
the country needs " Noted the London 
Observer "A fundamental battle about 
the nature of the Labor movement is now 
joined, with not only its policies but its 
whole direction within the body politic 
at issue." 

1 f Benn wins th is year or nejit. his elec¬ 
tion will affect not only the Labor Party 
Large numbers of Labor voters—as well 
as some Labor M.P.s—could be expected 
to defect to the Social Democrats, who 
are already the most potent new force to 
arrive on the British political scene since 
the Labor Parly itself was formed in 1900. 
The S D.P. was founded last spring by the 
so-called Gang of Four—former Labor 
Cabinet Ministers Williams, Roy Jenkins. 
David Owen and William Rodgers-af¬ 
ter longstanding differences between La¬ 
bor's left and right wings finally seemed 
irreconcilable. The Social Democrats now 
have only 16 M.Ps—15 disaffected La- 


Conservative Britons scouting job prospects: If the economy stays down, can the Conservatives stay up? 
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Union delegates at the national convention earlier tMa month that aroused the Soviets’ he 

POLAND 


Th e Bea r Growl s Back _ 

Irked by Solidarity's independence, Moscow issues a warning 




borites and one ex-Tory—but have built 
up wide public support for their moder¬ 
ate views. Party leaders endorse British 
membership in the European Communi¬ 
ty. nuclear defense and a mixed econo¬ 
my. What the fledgling party lacks in 
grass-rcx)ts organization it more than 
makes up for in political skills To the sur¬ 
prise of even its own leadership, Jenkins 
nearly won a traditionally safe Labor seat 
in a by-election in July. 

Last week the S.D.P made another 
smart move- party leaders attended the 
Liberal Party’s conference in Wales and 
there agreed to form an alliance to fight 
the next election The Liberals, who have 
not held power alone since 1915. have 
only eleven M P.s (out of 635), but they 
polled 14% of the vote in the general elec¬ 
tion of 1979. The marriage with the S.D.P 
may have been one of convenience rath¬ 
er than passion, but if the two parties had 
remained separate they would have can¬ 
celed each other out scrambling for the 
key centrist vote. 

A t the meeting with the Liberals, Wil¬ 
liams roused the audience with a 
1 stirring plea for unity. “We shall 
^ never be forgiven—nor should we 
be.” she said, “if we allow struggles over 
personalities or the pursuit of advantage 
for one party over the other to deflect us 
from our purpose." The alliance, she said, 
would be “nothing less than a new be¬ 
ginning for Britain and our battered and 
unhappy world “ 

Putting the alliance into practice will 
be difficult The two parties will have to 
decide which will field the candidates in 
the promising constituencies in the next 
election and figure out how to make their 
policies compatible Next day. for exam¬ 
ple. the Liberals voted to bar nuclear 
weapons from British soil—a unilateralist 
position the S.D.P strongly opposes 
Asked if the alliance could work togeth¬ 
er in an election if it were divided on an 
issue as important as defense, Williams 
said' “We could not campaign on the I Lib¬ 
eral I policy, but 1 believe that a compro¬ 
mise will be agreed upon " Lilieral Party 
Leader David Steel, in fact, promptly 
disavowed the vote against (he nuclear 
weapons, 

The Social Democrats were delighted 
with the week’s developments. Marveled 
the S.D.P.’s Rodgers- “Nobody six months 
ago would have believed this possible 
Now we have an alliance with every ex- 
pectaiion—and certainly the intention 
—of forming the next government." 

Thatcher s obdurate policies and the 
threat from Labor's radical left clearly 
benefit the Social Democratic-Liberal al¬ 
liance. But there is still time for the econ¬ 
omy to respond to the Iron Lady’s will, 
still time for the shattered Labor Party to 
i find its way back to the path of responsi¬ 
ble moderation. As last week so clearly 
show-ed. the battle for Bntain is just 
beginning. —By MargutrUm Johnson. 

RoportodbyBorntm Ai^oh/London 


S o far it was only a war of words, but 
it was heating up with alarming fe¬ 
rocity In Its harshest warning to date to 
Poland’s Communist leaders. Moscow last 
week declared that an "unbridled" cam¬ 
paign of "rabid propaganda” against the 
Soviet Union had been allowed to reach 
"dangerous limits” with impunity Deliv¬ 
ered personally to Polish Party Boss Sta- 
ntslaw Kania by Soviet Ambassador Boris 
Aristov. the message called on Warsaw 
to take “radical steps” to curb the "ma¬ 
licious propaganda and actions hostile to¬ 
ward the Soviet Union.” 

Warsaw’s authorities lost no time in 
launching their own get-tough campaign 
—at least on paper. After two emergency 
meetings last week, the Council of Min¬ 
isters published a statement accusing Sol¬ 
idarity of seeking to seize political power 
in Poland. To prove that charge. Polish 
authorities cited the resolutions adopted 
a week earlier at Solidarity's national con¬ 
vention in Gdansk. The union had called 
for self-management of industrial enter¬ 
prises by the workers, free democratic 
elections and the emergence of indepen¬ 
dent labor movements throughout the So¬ 
viet bloc The last resolution was presum¬ 
ably the main source of the “anti- 
Sovietism” complained of by Moscow. 
The Council of Ministers’ statement end¬ 
ed with an ominous vow to undertake 
“definite measures” for the “defense of so¬ 
cialism ” A similar Politburo communi¬ 
que had previously warned of a “possible 
confrontation threatening bloodshed." 

But Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa 
and his fellow union leaders refused to 
be intimidated. Instead, Solidarity's Na¬ 
tional Commission charged the Polish Po¬ 
litburo with “a lack of realism ” and re¬ 
jected the official “scenario of provoca¬ 
tion.” Once again, the scene seemed to 


be set for a showdown, with the Soviets 
waiting none too patiently in the wings 

Many Western experts doubted that 
the Soviet message meant that an inva¬ 
sion was imminent. But it was unclear 
what “radical steps” Moscow expected 
the Poles to take. Short of declanng mar¬ 
tial law. a drastic event that could cause 
a massive civil uprising. Polish authorities 
could presumably start suppressing Sol¬ 
idarity’s publications, banning union 
meetings and even arresting people ac¬ 
cused of “anti-Soviet” attacks. All of these 
acts have in fact already occurred in scat¬ 
tered instances But in the present atmo¬ 
sphere, any case of local repression could 
balloon into a major confrontation 

A crucial test of wills could lake place 
this week as Solidarity delegates gather 
in Gdansk on Sept 26 for the second half 
of their national convention Walesa and 
his fellow moderates are hoping to rein 
in union radicals The argument for mod¬ 
eration was indirectly strengthened, in 
fact, by Pope John Paul ll’s encyclical 
on trade unions that many observers in¬ 
terpreted in part as a veiled warning to 
Solidarity not to become loo politicized 
(see Religion). 

But the Gdansk convention may nev¬ 
er take place Under pressure from Mos¬ 
cow, Polish authorities might try to bar 
delegates from entering the hall, or even 
try to evict them once inside. That could 
well spark the violence that has pains¬ 
takingly been avoided for the past year. 
At week’s end, there was still hope for 
some compromise. After all. the Poles had 
worked themselves out of simitar impass¬ 
es before. But Walesa, who was nominat¬ 
ed last week for the 1981 Nobel Peace 
Prize, wilt have his hands full trying to 
keep his increasingly contrary country¬ 
men cairn. II 
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Forced to queue endlessly for supplies, the Poles are boiling 


As Warsaw's bosses and leaders of the 
Solidarity union federation squared off for 
another possible showdown last week, mil¬ 
lions of Poles waged their frustrating daily 
battle, waiting in lines up to half a mile 
long to buy food and basic necessities for 
their families. Time Eastern Europe Cor¬ 
respondent Richard Hornik reports from 
Warsaw: 

I t is 4 a.m. The sun will not rise for al¬ 
most three hours, but already the line 
has begun to form in front of the austere, 
dimly lit shop. A panel truck pulls up to 
the rear entrance, and two burly work¬ 
ers. their white smocks spattered with red 
stains, deliver their precious cargo: a day s 
supply of meat. Within three hours, the 
choicest cuts—pork chops, ham. boneless 
beef—will be gone. The late arrivals will 
have to make do with sausage, soup bones 
or chicken. Or perhaps nothing at all. 
Those waiting in line, mostly work¬ 
ing women or elderly pensioners, stand 
grim-faced, speaking little and frequently 
checking the time If they wait too long 
in the meat line, they may find no fresh 
bread, milk or cheese Some shoppers 
solve this problem by having someone 
hold a place for them in one line while 
they scurry over to another shop and 
queue up for something else. That tactic 
has Its risks If the first line moves too 
fast, the shopper might find that he has 
lost his place when he gets back 

The mood in the queues, once one of 
gcxKl-natured resignation, has soured in 
recent months as the food shortages have 
become more acute As far back as any¬ 
body can remember, invalids, pregnant 
women and motheis with infants always 
received unquestioned priority No long¬ 
er Now those who head for the special 
"line on the left" are often pelted with in¬ 
sults—or worse "Who told you to get 
pregnant now''" snapped a middle-aged 
woman last week as a young mother-to- 
be entered a butcher shop in downtown 
Warsaw "Here comes the little cripple." 
muttered another shopper as a handi¬ 
capped woman hobbled toward the coun¬ 
ter. “She'll probably skip home when she 
gets around the corner ” 

The gtivernment officially maintains 
that the average Pole spends four hours 
queuing up each day That estimate drew 
derisive laughter from most shoppers. 
Says one retired woman: "1 spend half 
my time in lines. I do all the shopping 
for my daughter and her family." Indeed, 
the elderly are one of the Polish family's 
most valuable assets, since they have more 
free time for waiting in line. 

But working people, too, must make 
time for shopping. Maria, 44. a clerk in a 
Warsaw office, explains that she and her 
five co-workers take turns in the lines 
throughout the day. "Wc buy for each oth¬ 
er,’’ she says. “If someone does not come 
back in two hours, then another person 


goes out and takes his place in line." Such 
creative absenteeism, however, hampers 
the nation's productivity and thus aggra¬ 
vates the problem of shortages. Moans 
Zygmunt Szeliga, deputy editor of the 
weekly Polityka: “People cannot work be¬ 
cause they have to stand in line, and they 
have to stand in line because people are 
not working. It’s a vicious circle." 

Perhaps the most infuriating aspect 
of the whole maddening charade is that 
all the hours of queuing do not begin to 
satisfy the shopper’s needs. In the first 
place, purchases are limited by a strict 
rationing system that allows the average 
Pole a monthly allotment of only 6!4 
lbs. of meat, 2 lbs of sugar, 2 Ite. of 


flour. 10 02 . of detergent, twelve packs 
of cigarettes and a pint of vodka. That, 
as a gray-haired Warsaw pensioner wry¬ 
ly notes, is "too little to live on and too 
much to die from." 

M oreover, the shopper who hands his 
2-in, by 3-in. ration coupon to a clerk 
is never sure whether even that meager al¬ 
lotment will be available. Many Poles 
never got their full share of meat last 
month In spite of rationing, supplies of 
detergent and cigarettes have also fallen 
short of demand. Says one Warsaw 
woman: ‘1 am 75, and I remember ra¬ 
tioning under the Nazis. At least then you 
could be sure of getting what you had cou¬ 
pons for." 

With the state-run supply system on 
the verge of collapse, most Poles must turn 
to alternate sources for food and other 
scarce items. Those with friends or rel¬ 
atives abroad may get some of what they 
need via parcel post. Others resort to bar¬ 
ter: a mechanic might trade two quarts 
of motor oil to a salesgirl for a pound of 


coffee; In Silesia, tile mffil^ are repoH- 
edly trading coal to farmers for meal. For 
exorbitant prices, or hard Western cur¬ 
rency, almost anything can be gotten on 
the black market. Sample prices; blue 
jeans. $180; one pint of vodka. $24. 

More affordable to the average Pole 
are the so-called free markets, which the 
government traditionally has ignored. 
These extralegal bazaars are operated as 
private enterprises by farmers or nimble 
entrepreneurs who offer abundant quanti¬ 
ties of fruits and vegetables at prices 
slightly higher than the state stores. A 
free-markel egg costs about 40c, for exam¬ 
ple, compared with 30c for one in a state 
store. The more wealthy city dweller may 
drive out into the country and buy meat 
directly and illegally from a farmer. One 
Gdansk bureaucrat admits that he and a 
neighbor buy whole pigs and then salt the 
meat down in barrels. Such stratagems 


have become so common that the govern¬ 
ment last month prohibited the sale of 
meat outside state stores. Reason, farmers 
were refusing to sell their pigs to the gov¬ 
ernment at the official price of $1.30 per 
lb. when they could get half again as much 
from individuals. 

By dint of sacrifice and subterfuge, the 
Poles scrape by somehow, and no one is 
starving. Families save their coupons for 
ham or pork on Sunday or buy on the 
black market. Says Stanislaw Szczepan- 
ski. Vice Minister of Agriculture: "To 
Poles, a meal is not a meal without a piece 
of pork. It is a matter of status." Those 
who cannot get meat make do on Sunday 
with pierogi. pastry stuffed with a kind of 
cottage cheese 

But the Poles are becoming increas¬ 
ingly angered by the unending struggle 
for food that dominates their lives. 
Snapped one middle-aged woman waiting 
outside a Warsaw fish market last week; 
“I am sick of talking about these lines. 
That is all people do. When is somebody 
going to do something about them?" ■ 



Shoppers lining up for straviberrles and fresh produce at a Warsaw “free market” 

Packages from abroad, visits to friendly farmers and sprees on the black market to get by. 
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TERRORISM 


Return of the Re d Army Fact ion 

IVest Germany’s leftist urban guerrillas ambush a U.S. general 


A s ihe commander of the 200,000- 
strong U S. Army forces in t.uropc. 
General Eredcrick J. Kroescn. 5S. knew 
he had become a prime target in the anti- 
American campaign waged by West Ger¬ 
man terrorists. Barely a month ago. the 
mild-mannered general hnally heeded 
pleas by West German police to exchange 
his American limousine for 
an armor-plated Mercedes. 

That act of precaution 
saved Kroescn’s life As he 
was being driven to his 
headquarters in Heidelberg 
one morning last week, the 
green, unmarked limousine 
rolled up to a red traffic 
light beside the Neckar 
River, less than a mile from 
Kroesen his office. Kroesen was in 
back with his wife Rowene 
A West German police driver and the 
general's aide. Major Philip E Bodine. 
occupied the front seats Just before the 
car came to a stop, an explosion shook 
the rear of the Mercedes, sinewing glass 
inside. 

A Soviet-made antitank grenade, 
fired from a rocket launcher, had smashed 
into the trunk, splintering the inch-thick, 
shatterproof rear window Then several 
rounds of small-arms fire were heard 
Said Kroesen later "When I saw that 
all the legs and arms were in the right 
places, and the driver found the car would 
start, wc took off" 

With drawn weapons. Kroesen's West 
German military police escort charged to¬ 
ward the source of the attack, a heavily 
wixHied hillside 200 yds away. Eyewit¬ 
nesses said they saw a man running from 
the scene, but police found only an aban¬ 
doned campsite with a small lent, sleep- 


i ing bags, canned food and a powerful 
I radio transmitter, all evidence of a care¬ 
fully planned operation. Whoever scored 
on the Mercedes with a grenade at that 
distance was a good shot with a lot of prac¬ 
tice, according to police. Had Kroesen not 
been protected by the car’s armor plat¬ 
ing, he and the other occupants would cer¬ 
tainly have been killed As it turned out, 
the general and his wife received only mi¬ 
nor cuts from the broken glass, and the 
others were unscathed. 

The attack was the tenth on U.S. per¬ 
sonnel and property in West Germany 
this year, and the fourth in the past 
month The blotxliest came three weeks 
ago at Ramslein Air Base, the U.S. Air 
Force's European headquarters, where a 



Detective displaying Soviet grenade launcher 



bomb blast wounded 20 people. “I don’t 
know who is responsible, but 1 do know 
there is a group that said they had de¬ 
clared war on us,” said General Kroe¬ 
sen. "Em beginning to believe it.” Spe¬ 
cifically, the general was referring to the 
Red Army Faction, the terrorist group 
founded by Andreas Baader and Ulrike 
Meinhoff, which flourished in the 1970s. 
Confirmation came the next day when 
the Frankfurt Rundschau, a left-of- 
center daily, received a three-page type¬ 
written letter explaining in turgid jar¬ 
gon that Kroesen had been attacked 
“because he is one of the U.S. generals 
who effectively hold in their hands the 
imperiahst policy from Western Europe 
to the (Persian I Gulf." 

The brutal re-emergence of the Red 
Army Faction shook West German au¬ 
thorities out of the complacent belief that 
the nation’s leftist terrorism had largely 
been brought under control From a peak 
of 150 hard-core members four years ago. 
the Red Army Faction has dwindled to 
about .TO as a result of arrests, deaths in 
clashes with police and desertions from 
the cause Elespitc their limited numbers, 
say West Cierman officials, the terrorists 
want to exploit the wave of protest against 
the NATO decision todeploy U.S. medium- 
range nuclear missiles in Western Europe 
For Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's 
government, the upsurge of a terrorist 
campaign directed against his nation's 
major ally was a diplomatic as well as a se¬ 
curity danger “These acts of violence are 
not only attacks against our American al¬ 
lies." said a government statement, “but 
just as much against our own security and 
freedom. " At stake, it continued, was “the 
pcilitical value and reputation of the 
Federal Republic " 

T he attack on General Kroesen clear¬ 
ly seemed to be linked to the huge 
anti-American demonstration two days 
earlier in West Berlin that protested the 
visit of Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
“The growth of anti-American rhetoric 
here is an irreversible invitation to fur- 
thei action of this kind." commented the 
prestigious Frankfurt AUnemeine Zenunu. 
which predicted that terrorist acts would 
continue Indeed, one day after Kroesen's 
escape, two explosive devices were found 
on a rail spur leading to the U.S Rhein- 
Main Air Base near Frankfurt. Said a po¬ 
lice officer "They would have blown up 
a train if it had passed." 

The terrorists are unlikely to gain 
many followers among the pacifist ad¬ 
herents of West Germany's peace move¬ 
ment, although there is a risk that some 
might become sympathizers Kroesen did 
his best to avoid additional fraying of 
U.S.-West German relations because of 
the incident. “1 know too many German 
people and too much about the German 
character.” he said, “to think that there 
would be support for what we call a 
back shooter." — ByPr^dtrickRamton. 
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Seeing Red 

Sadat expels 1,000 Soviets 



Dictraught bystandars ara lad away from the site of the explosion In SIdon 


Sudd en De ath 

Bombings rock P.L.O. offices 

N o one. of course, paid any attention. 

At about 9 one morning last week, 
an unidentified man simply parked an au¬ 
tomobile in a bustling neighborhood in 
the southern Lebanese coastal town of Si- 
don and walked away Moments later, an 
explosion ripped through the street, vir¬ 
tually destroying the seven-story regional 
headquarters of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and its leftist Lebanese al¬ 
lies. the 13-party National Movement, 
where a meeting of officials was due to 
convene within the hour. 

! Distraught relatives and rescue work- 
I ers carried wounded women and children 
I to safety over the scorched and maimed 
bodies of the dead. The toll: ten guerril¬ 
las and 15 innocent bystanders killed. 108 
wounded. No well-known guerrilla com¬ 
manders were among the casualties 

The P L O.-National Movement 
command immediately blamed Israel for 
the terrorist attack, describing it as "part 
of the Zionist enemy’s policy of contin¬ 
uing genocide against our Lebanese and 
Palestinian people " The Israelis made no 
public reply but privately indicated that 
they had had nothing to do with the 
bombing. A shadowy group called the 
Front for 1 iberating Lebanon from For¬ 
eigners claimed that it had engineered the 
assault. The group took responsibility for 
a second bombing that iKcurrcd almost si¬ 
multaneously in the northern Lebanese 
town of Chekka, where an explosion out¬ 
side a cement factory said to be owned 
by P L.O. and Syrian sympathizers killed 
ten and wounded ten more. A day later, 
a third explosion killed two and injured 
several more in the low-income Beirut 
suburb of Bourj-el-Barajneh, a P.L.O. 
stronghold; the Front also claimed to have 
been behind that bombing. 

Little is known about the Front, oth¬ 
er than that it is a right-wing group strong¬ 
ly opposed to both the Syrian and P.L.O. 
presences in Lebanon. In August 1980 the 
Front took responsibility for the botched 



Devastated P.L.O. and leftist headquarters 

The cauldron was heating up again. 


assassination attempt on John Gunther 
Dean, the L).S. Ambassador to Lebanon 
The fact that so little is known about 
the Front, and the question of whether 
or not it really is responsible for the bomb¬ 
ings. are measures of the chaos that pre¬ 
vails in Lebanon. Police and security forc¬ 
es, for example, still have no idea who 
killed French Ambassador Louis Dela- 
marc on Sept. 4. nor do they k now any rea¬ 
son for the assassination 

Lebanon had been relatively quiet 
since July 24, when U S. Special Envoy 
Philip Habib helped to arrange a de 
facto cease-fire between Israel and the 
P.L.O. But last week, in addition to the 
bombings, there were other ominous rum¬ 
blings. Israeli jets flying routine recon¬ 
naissance missions over Beirut and south¬ 
ern Lebanon were fired upon by the 
P.L.O., and Israeli military officials 
charged that the Palestinians were mov¬ 
ing new military equipment into the south 
in violation of the cease-fire. The caul¬ 
dron of Lebanon seemed set to begin boil¬ 
ing yetagain. ■ 


J ust eleven days after he had jailed some 
1.600 of his domestic opponents, Egyp¬ 
tian President Anwar ^dat last week 
turned on the Soviets in his country, ac¬ 
cusing them of engaging in a variety of 
conspiracies aimed at overthrowing his 
regime. He expelled Soviet Ambassador 
Vladimir Polyakov, along with six mem¬ 
bers of the Soviet embassy staff, two jour¬ 
nalists, and an estimated 1.000 Russian 
technicians, who were working on var¬ 
ious industrial projects, and their depen¬ 
dents. It was the sharpest rebuke Sadat' 
had administered to Moscow since he 
threw out some 17.000 Soviet technicians 
and military advisers in 1972. 

All the alleged conspiracies apparent¬ 
ly involved Soviet agents and Egyptian 
dissidents. One plot, according to the Cai¬ 
ro government, featured an Egyptian 
group, known to Sadat's agents as "the 
Swamp," that included former Deputy 
Prime Minister Abdel Salam Zayyat, sev¬ 
eral former ministers and a number of 
professors and journalists Some were al¬ 
leged to be Communists, others were 
members of the left-wing National Pro¬ 
gressive Unionist Party Their crime, 
charged the government, was to incite 
workers, arouse the masses and "fan the 
flames of sectarianism" by preparing leaf¬ 
lets accusing the Coptic Christians of en¬ 
gaging in anti-Muslim activities The gov¬ 
ernment released footage reminiscent of 
the i BI’s Abscam films, allegedly show¬ 
ing some members of the group entering 
the Soviet embassy in Cairo and attend¬ 
ing secret meetings. 

Was Sadat's latest action justified by 
actual conspiracies’’ The 
U.S believes Moscow had 
quietly supported dissi¬ 
dent groups in Egypt but 
seems to know of no re¬ 
cent missteps by the So¬ 
viets that would have pre¬ 
cipitated the expulsions. 

Some of Sadat's overseas 
critics suspected that he - 
was using the allegations Polyakov 
of Soviet misconduct as a 
means of justifying his crackdown on do¬ 
mestic dissidents. 

But the Israelis, anxious that Sadat re¬ 
tain power as a stabilizing force in the re¬ 
gion, believe the Soviets were up to more 
serious mischief coordinating efforts 
among the various sources of opposition 
to the Egyptian President during the re¬ 
cent demonstrations. The Israelis also fear 
that agents of Muammar Gaddafi, Lib¬ 
ya's strongman and Sadat's implacable 
enemy, have penetrated Egypt's armed 
forces and intelligence community The 
Israelis quietly passed on their findings 
to Sadat, the friend they want to keep in 
office even as they oppose him in the 
struggle to resolve the issue of Palestin¬ 
ian autonomy. ■ 
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ZIMBABWE 

The Trials of T ransitio n_ 

As economic problems mount, whites flee 


could have had a paradise 
Ww here." grumbled a white business 
man m Salisbury, drawing wistfully on an 
expensive cigar “But they've messed it 
up, ’ The slighting reference to the 17- 
month-old government of Prime Minister 
Robert Gabriel Mugabe was exaggerated, 
but it reflected the sense of uncase that is 
undermining the confidence of white 
Zimbabweans in their predominantly 
black government. After a euphoric first 
year of independence. Zimbabwe is beset 
by a 15% inflation rate, a flight of skilled 
whites in numbers as large as during the 
worst days of the seven-year civil war and. 
most ominously, a sharp deterioration of 
relations with neighboring South Africa 
Explains embattled f-inance Minister 
Enos Nkala “The leaders of the struggle 


whites, who form the backbone of Zim¬ 
babwe's commerce and agriculture, is to 
pack up and leave. Some 18,000 to 20,000 
have departed so far this year, reducing 
Zimbabwe's white population to an es¬ 
timated 180,000. 

Criticized by many of Zimbabwe’s 
7 million blacks for cosseting the fearful 
whites, and under pressure from his own 
left wing to quicken the pace of social 
and economic reforms benefiting blacks, 
Mugabe seems to have adopted a harder 
line Says a diplomat in Salisbury: "His 
sense is that some whites are not adjust¬ 
ing. He is much more interested in build¬ 
ing up the blacks than tearing down the 
whites ” 

Despite its economic woes, Mugabe's 
government should have ample ready 



Prime Minister Mugabe, inset; record maize crop awaits shipment at Saiisbury depot 

Trouble in Ztmhahwe could cheer Pretoria: another black-majority country in peril 


never promised an instant Garden of 
Eden. 'The nation must chtxise the hard 
road now " 

Though Zimbabwe expects a 10% 
rale of real growth this year, its econom¬ 
ic problems are serious. They range from 
a scarcity of gasoline to shortages of but¬ 
ter, cheese and meal, Zimbabweans must 
wait several years for new-car deliveries 
Skittish about the prospect of government 
takeovers of private industry, foreign in¬ 
vestors have shied away from committing 
themselves to new projects. Resident 
whites have been put off by a marked less¬ 
ening of old privileges Among other 
things, the government's latest budget im¬ 
poses a new 30%' capital gains tax, in¬ 
creases estate levies and eliminates tax 
deductions for business entertainment. 

The response of growing numbers of 


cash, thanks to some $1 8 billion in pledg¬ 
es from foreign countries, made during 
an extraordinary aid conference in Salis¬ 
bury last March The money will be used 
to finance an ambitious program of pub¬ 
lic works, as well as to fund a land- 
redistribution scheme that would resettle 
1,50,000 blacks by 1983 Before the land 
can change hands, however, the govern¬ 
ment must compensate its while owners, 
an expensive, laborious process that has 
frustrated many blacks. To date. 50,000 
to 60.000 squatters have occupied unused, 
white-owned land in the countryside—to 
the embarrassment of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, “Why do you rush to occupy farms 
without authority'’" he demanded during 
a recent rally near Fort Victoria. "Hun¬ 
ger!'' came the reply from the crowd. In 
an effort to convince blacks that he can 


deliver promised reforms. Mugabe has 
been stumping the countryside saying, 
"This government was not elected to pre¬ 
serve the racist colonial system” but "to 
transform our society for the benefit of 
the broad masses of our people." 

Mugabe has also come under attack 
over the presence of 106 North Korean 
military advisers who arrived last month 
to train a special 5,000-man Zimbabwean 
brigade in the use of North Korean- 
supplied tanks, light armored vehicles and 
small arms. Fretted one Salisbury busi¬ 
nessman; "God, this is like Angola when 
the Cubans arrived." Mugabe has also 
been criticized by Opposition Leader 
Joshua Nkomo, who fears that the bri¬ 
gade eventually may be employed to crack 
down on government opponents. The 
Prime Minister has defended the North 
Koreans, though he is reportedly con¬ 
cerned about the bills—payable by the 
government—that they are running up at 
the country’s better hotels. 

In fact, Mugabe's record on the mil¬ 
itary front is excellent: he has made good 
on his promise to demobilize 80,000 civil 
war guerrillas in favor of an integrated 
force, eventually numbering 40,000 men. 
that includes elements of the old Rho¬ 
desian army. 

T he gravest threat to Zimbabwe’s con¬ 
tinued stability is Salisbury’s wors¬ 
ening relationship with Pretoria Mugabe, 
who broke diplomatic relations with the 
apartheid regime in September 1980, sev¬ 
eral months after he assumed office, has 
strongly criticized South Africa for its in¬ 
volvement in Namibia. Last June he 
played host to Sam Nujoma, the leader 
of the South West Africa People’s Orga¬ 
nization (SWATO), who made a fire-and- 
brimslone speaking tour of Zimbabwe 
South Africa has terminated its prefer¬ 
ential trade agreement with Zimbabwe, 
withdrawn 24 badly needed locomotives 
on loan to Zimbabwe, and expelled thou¬ 
sands of Zimbabwean workers employed 
in South Africa The loss of the locomo¬ 
tives was a severe economic blow Zim¬ 
babwe’s transportation system, staggering 
under a bumper maize harvest, will get 
only a fraction of the crops to ports in 
South Africa, through which about 75% 
of Zimbabwe's trade passes 

The Mugabe government has rejected 
negotiations with Pretoria for fear of ap¬ 
pearing—in the eyes of black Africa—to 
want renewed diplomatic relations. Says 
a U.S, diplomat in Salisbury. "1 used to 
think that South Africa believed that it 
was in its best interests to have a stable 
Zimbabwe. Now 1 think Pretoria may 
have decided it’s best to have a Zimbabwe 
that’s in trouble so it can point to an¬ 
other black majority country that has 
failed." Should South Africa decide to use 
its massive economic leverage against 
Zimbabwe, it will sorely test Mugabe's 
savvy to keep the country on a steady 
transition course. —By Km Hoyh. 
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Free at Last 

But Soviet exiles remember 

T he dinner party given by the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Publishers on the 
occasion of the last Moscow International 
Book Fair had been a literary highlight. 
It was 1979. and present at the plush Ar- 
agvi Restaurant in the Soviet capital was 
a pleiad of Russian writers and intellec¬ 
tuals, including Andrei Sakharov, the 
famed nuclear physicist. Dissident Author 
Anatoli Marchenko, Novelists Vasili Ak¬ 
syonov and Vladimir Voinovich, and Crit¬ 
ics Lev Kopelev and Raisa Orlova. But 
when the U.S. publishers got ready to give 
another such gala at the Moscow book 
fair this month, they knew the party 
would have to be smaller. 

Since the last outing, the KGB has 
seized Sakharov and dispatched him to 
the city of Gorky, where he has been held 
incommunicado for the past 20 months 
Marchenko has just been sentenced to ten 
years of hard labor and five of exile for 
■'anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda. ’ 
Aksyonov, Voinovich, Kopelev, Orlova 
and several others have been forced to 
! live abroad. Even the erstwhile hosts have 
been made unwelcome. Four prominent 
American publishers were refused visas 
to the Soviet Union, and Random House 
' Chairman Robert L. Bernstein was the 
target of an anti-Semitic attack in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta. 

\ The result was an A A.P boycott of 
j the hook fair in Moscow and a change of 
venue for the party The survivors of the 
I ill-fated 1979 gathering who were able to 
I attend joined about 50 other Soviet exiles 
last week for a dinner of stuffed capon 
and salatJc mxse in the Trustees Room of 
the 42nd .Street public library in New 
York City. The publishers created a 
minifair of their own. a table laden with 
U S -published books by Russian writers 
who are banned in the U.S.S.R. Said Bern¬ 
stein. "The pattern of intimidation, of 
fear, of harsh sentences arbitrarily meted 
out to Soviet writers, scientists and think¬ 
ers who dare speak their minds is unac¬ 
ceptable We will not be a party to it by 
conducting business as usual.” 

S ome of the exiled writers disputed the 
American decision to boycott the So¬ 
viet book fair. "Do not punish Soviet read¬ 
ers for the crimes of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment,” pleaded the venerable German lit¬ 
erature scholar Kopelev, 69, who had 
come from West Germany for the exiles’ 
party. He recalled that people had lined 
up for miles to attend the foreign book ex¬ 
hibitions in Moscow in previous years. 
Novelist Yuz Aleshkovsky noted that ea¬ 
ger readers had actually stolen many of 
the Western books that were shown at 
the Moscow fair Said he- “When 1 think 
about the Soviet government and its war¬ 
dens for whom all these fairs are merely 
another propaganda show, I am all for 
the boycott, but when I think about the 
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Memories of Moscow and a craving for books so strong that people stole them at the fair. 


people for whom this is the only oppor¬ 
tunity to see, or maybe even to steal, 
say, the Bible. 1 cannot be purely 
pragmatic.” 

As the vodka flowed, customary Rus¬ 
sian conviviality was mixed with con¬ 
cern over the fate of Marchenko, jailed 
because of his prison camp memoirs, and 
similar worries about a host of other vic¬ 
tims of the latest squeeze of Soviet re¬ 
pression. Tatyana Yankelevich. Sakha¬ 
rov’s stepdaughter, who immigrated to 
Boston in 1977, angrily denounced So¬ 
viet officials who are "demonstrating their 
power on the bones of the best citizens 


of Russia.” Biologist Vladimir Bukovsky, 
38, who had spent nine years in Soviet 
prisons and camps before he was ex¬ 
changed for a Chilean Communist in 
1976, listed some of the dissidents who 
have recently been dispatched to the Gu¬ 
lag, including Historian Arseni Roginsky, 
who was arrested last month on the 
charge of forging a library card. Said Bu¬ 
kovsky "If all these writers, poets, ed¬ 
itors and journalists were allowed to at¬ 
tend the present reception, this room 
would be loo small to admit them. Only 
Soviet prisons are spacious enough for 
that purpose.” ■ 


The Guillotine Falls ' 

T he cold steel blade, sandwiched between two Jf ' 

upright wooden shafts, is quietly carted into jfS - 

the prison’s exercise yard before dawn. The con- ■;/ W 

vict is aroused at 5:30 and offered a cigarette I li 
and a glass of rum. Then, bound and blind- 
folded, he is strapped, face down, neck bared, MjKS 
to the shoulder-high plank. A switch trips and 
the heavy, razor-sharp blade falls. 

Ever since 1789 when Joseph-Ignace Guil- 
lotin advocated swiff and painless decapitation 
as a way to put people to death, the guillotine, 
designed by others, has served as a uniquely 
French form of capital punishment. During the 
French Revolution hundreds of heads were 
lopped off, and the crowds came early to get a 
gc^ view of such victims as Danton and Robes- 
pierre. In all, the guillotine was used some 4,600 
times. Public executions were banned in 1939. In 
the past decade, the blade fell only six times, the 
most recent in Sept. 1977 when Hamida Djan- I 

doubi was dispatched for murder. Death «f Rabeeptoire (1794} 

When he took office last May, Socialist Pres- bwet: Joaejili-tenace GuMotlii 
ident Francois Mitterrand vowed to cease ail ex¬ 
ecutions, although polls show that 62% of the French people are opposed to the 
change. Last week, affer two days of heated debate, France’s National Assembly 
voted 363 to 117 to approve a bill that abolishes the death penalty. 

Once the bill becomes law in early October, Justice Minister Robert Badinter 
intends to turn over custody of one of the two surviving guillotine to a Paris mu¬ 
seum, where> he predicts, “it is goit^ to have the same attraction as the Mona 
Usa." An atdd collector of memorabilia involving the device, Badinter purchased 
' the document signed by Louis XVI legalizing the guillotine for executions in 1791. 
The King died under the blade 18 months after api^ovlng its use. Reflects Bad- 
inter: “I don’t think the machine gave him much satisfaction in the end.” 





NORWAY 

H ard R ight 

A vote for Reaganomics 

S ince 1945, Norwegian voters have 
elected governments that sometimes 
were dominated by the Labor Party and 
sometimes were not. At times only an ex¬ 
pert could tell the dilference. as the na¬ 
tion evolved one of the most comprehen¬ 
sive and expensive welfare states in 
Europe. But last week, in what amount¬ 
ed to a revolution at the polls. Norwegian- 
style, the country made a sharp turn right. 

Out went Dr. Gro Harlem Brundt- 
land, 42, a physician who was Norway's 
first woman Prime Minister and Labor's 
leader. In came Kare Willoch. 52. who 
led his Conservative Party to its best elec¬ 
tion result since 1924. Labor's share of 
the vote dropped from 42^;' in the 1977 
election to SS'"/, resulting in the loss of 
eleven of its 76 seats in the 155-member 
Storting The Conservatives won of 
the vote and 54 seats Although far short 
of a majority, that number should enable 
them to draw the support of other non- 
socialist parties. 

A politician whose relaxed public 
manner belies his coldly efficient style of 
work, Willoch won because of a deep na¬ 
tionwide frustration over high taxes, a 
troubled economy and the extensive role 
of government. An economist by profes¬ 
sion, Willoch accused the Labtir Party of 
having squandered the country's North 
Sea oil riches, while fueling 14"^ infla¬ 
tion and allowing industries to become un¬ 
competitive Willoch's platform was as 
Reaganesque as his smile: he promised 
to cut personal and corporate taxes (by 
how much he did not say) while curbing 
the growth rate in public spending. 

Still, the Conservatives have little 
nxini to tamper with Norway's generous 
array of social benefits. Recent attempts 
to cut health spending—one suggestion, 
for example, was to make hospital pa¬ 
tients pay for their food—drew howls of 
complaint "Norwegians are not tired of 
the welfare state," Willoch declared after 
his victory "But they know you cannot 
pay for a welfare stale without economic 
growth, and you cannot have economic 
growth with taxes as high as ours." 

Willoch will seek the backing of the 
Christian People's Party (which won 15 
seats) and the Center Parly Icleven seats) 
One obstacle: the C.P P's uncompromis¬ 
ing opposition to the law giving Norwe¬ 
gian women the right to abortion on 
demand 

Whatever the outcome, Willoch will 
face vigorous opposition. In the seven 
months since taking over from Prime 
Minister Odvar Nordli. who resigned for 
health reasons, Brundtland improved the 
Labor Party's image by reuniting its bick¬ 
ering factions It was not enough to win 
this year But the views of the attractive 
and vivacious mother of four still have a 
future in a country where even the right 
leans left. ' 



Chief Minister Abdul Rehman Antulay 


INDIA 

Blush Funds 

Scandal hits a Gandhi zealot 

A s Chief Minister of India's bustling 
southwestern slate of Maharashtra. 
Abdul Rehman Antulay, 52, a hard-driv¬ 
ing Muslim politician, had built a rep¬ 
utation as an outspoken irealol of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's Congress (1) 
Party. One of the remaining proteges of 
Gandhi's late son Sanjay. Antulay pre¬ 
sided in the state capital of Bombay over 
an ambitious array of populist projects de¬ 
signed to enhance both the parly's image 
and his own. There were plans to improve 
roads and build post offices, programs to 
aid the pxxrr and disabled, interest-free 
loans to help jobless youths set up busi¬ 
nesses, and one fund, called the Indira 
Gandhi Pralibha Pratishthan (Talent 
Trust), to "encourage the talented people 
in the fields of literature and the fine arts " 
But now Antulay's empire—and with 
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.^Jundftir talent proved embarrassing. 


it his political career—seems likely to 
crumble. The reason; a sensational senes 
of charges in the Indian press that he ex¬ 
torted money for these trust funds from in¬ 
dustry and other businesses by offering 
scarce resources and stale permits. The 
principal accusation came late last month 
in an expose by the generally anti-Gan¬ 
dhi Indian Express, in which Executive 
Editor Arun Shourie listed 102 checks 
made out to the Indira Gandhi Pratibha 
Pratishthan. most of them dated 1981, to¬ 
taling nearly $6 million. Among the con¬ 
tributors, banks, sugar cooperatives, dis¬ 
tilleries, builders—and the state of 
Maharashtra, which anted up $2 million. 

B y last week the resulting furor had 
reached the level of court action, as a 
metropolitan court in Bombay held first 
hearings on a criminal complaint filed 
against Antulay by Ramdas Nayak. gen¬ 
eral secretary of the opposition Bharatiya 
Janata Party. Charging that Antulay was 
guilty of "cheating, bribery and extor¬ 
tion," Nayak’s lawyer demanded a trial, 
claiming a bit hyperbolically that the 
scandal put "Watergate in a pale shade." 
Further hearings are expected this week. 

What infuriated most critics was less 
Antulay's use of the money than his al¬ 
leged methods of gelling it—by highhand¬ 
edly dispensing limited and vital com¬ 
modities such as industrial alcohol and 
cement, or privileges such as liquor licens-, 
es and building permits, to those who do¬ 
nated to his funds. Antulay insisted in an 
impassioned speech to the stale legislative 
as.sembly that the payments were forth¬ 
rightly made by check, and were not for 
personal gain, but rather for the poor, the 
development of backward regions, and 
the party The Indian Express observed 
that "one has only Mr. Antulay's word 
for the purpwse behind the collections." 
but was outraged that whatever the cause, 
the Chief Minister had "inslitutionalued 
corruption " The pro-Gandhi Times of In¬ 
dia lamented that "as a people we are be¬ 
coming remarkably tolerant of corruption 
and the evils that go with it." 

The charges threw India's Parliament 
into an uproar, culminating last week in 
an angry walkout by all the members of 
opposition parties—a rare show of unity 
One embarrassing moment for the gov¬ 
ernment came when Finance Minister R. 
Venkataraman insisted that Gandhi had 
not given permission for her name to be 
used on the talent fund next day, the In¬ 
dian Express ran a picture of the Prime 
Minister signing a document at the fund's 
launching After failed motions in both 
houses against Venkataraman for breach 
of parliamentary privilege, opposition 
leaders in the lower house last week pre¬ 
sented a motion of no-confidence against 
the Prime Minister, which her over¬ 
whelming majority swiftly defeated. 

While Gandhi suffers little more than 
embarrassment, Antulay's days in office 
seem numbered. His resignation is on her 
desk, and she is expected to accept it as 
soon as a suitable—and more circumspect 
-—successor can,be fou^._ ;. „ M ■ 
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A Birthday Bash for Bangkok 


Sprucing up the royal city for a practical bicentennial 


I n the early months of 1782 the king¬ 
dom of Siam found itself in desperate 
straits. The old capital of Ayudhya was 
in ruins, laid waste by invading Burmese. 
King Taksin, entrenched in a makeshift 
capital in the town of Thonburi on the 
Chao Phraya River, was dangerously psy¬ 
chotic, claiming to be a reincarnation of 
Buddha, and the Burmese were preparing 
to close in once again. Fearful of disas¬ 
ter, the Siamese nobility executed their 
King and elevated a 45-year-old army 
commander, Chao Phya Chakri, to the 
throne. The new King swiftly moved his 
capital across the river to a more defen¬ 
sible hamlet called Bangkok. 

There King Rama 1, as he came to 
be known, established firm foundations 
for both his Chakri dynasty and a great 
city. When he died in 1809, he left 17 
sons and had already built the core of 
a glittering palace-and-temple complex 
that would remain the heart of the new 
royal capital Now Bangkok is hustling 
to prepare for the 200th birthday of the 
city and its royal family, today headed 
by King Bhumibol Adulyadej, Rama IX 
The celebration is scheduled to begin 
next April 4 with pomp and ceremony. 
2,525 sequined dancers---one for each 
year since Buddha’s death—will perform 
Thai classical dances under a full moon on 
the grassy esplanade in front of the Grand 
.Palace The gilded fleet of royal barges, 
drydocked by austerity measures since 
1967, will again move in stately procession 
down the Chao Phraya as they once did 
every year There is even a good chance 
thai King Bhumibol will lead a great pa¬ 
rade on Rajdamnern Avenue, the broad 
boulevard that KingChulalongkorn, after 
visiting Europe in the 1890s, designed 


to resemble the Champs-F.lysees. 

Yet the pageantry is not meant to ca¬ 
ter to tourists, insists the government, nor 
will the bicentennial be simply a festive 
display. There will, in fact, be no funds 
to bring in junketing heads of state, no 
elaborate promotional schemes to attract 
a horde of Westerners About 65% of the 
government’s S14 7 million bicentennial 
budget, say officials, will be spent on con¬ 
struction and civic improvement. “This 
is not a commercial celebration like the 
royal marriage lin Britain!,” declares Xu- 
jati Pramoolptil, undersecretary to Prime 
Minister Prem Tinsulanond. “It is main¬ 
ly for the Thai people, and profit will only 
he a byproduct." Bangkok’s metropolitan 
government, for example, plans to devote 
most of its own bicentennial funds to tree 
planting, road resurfacing, sidewalk re¬ 
pair and the dredging of some of the city’s 
many vegetation-clogged canals. 

The government wants Bangkok's 
birthday to be reflected in similar proj¬ 
ects nationwide and has enlisted both pri¬ 
vate domestic support and foreign con¬ 
tributions. Japan is granting $29.5 million 
to build a youth center in a Bangkok slum 
and a hospital in an insurgency-plagued 
southern province West Germany has 
pledged $20 million for a 26-mile canal 
that will ease Bangkok’s monsoon flood¬ 
ing problems The U.S. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce is gathering funds for rainwater 
catchment tanks for upcountry elemen¬ 
tary schcxils. But there have been foot 
draggers at home, especially among Bang¬ 
kok’s private business community. A re¬ 
quest to paint manufacturers to brighten 
up the city by supplying discount house 
plaint has met with silence. The Thai 
Bankers Association has not respxinded 



Newly Issued poster for 1982 celebration 

to a propiosal for a $10 million overdraft 
to finance a slum-renewal project. 

The bicentennial effort was slow to 
start not until last November did the gov¬ 
ernment’s committee meet, and only in re¬ 
cent weeks have preparations moved into 
high gear. The one project that seems to 
have generated total enthusiasm is the re¬ 
furbishing of the Grand Palace and the 
adjoining Temple of the Emerald Bud¬ 
dha. the centerpiece of the monarchy. 
Funded by $8 million provided in equal 
measure by the government and pirivate 
donors. Thailand's Fine Arts Department 
has mobilized 2.000 painters, carpenters 
and masons to retile, regild (with 50 lbs. 
of gold leaf) and restore the an and ar¬ 
chitecture of the royal complex. Among 
them are a team of artisans using a $600,- 
000 computer camera to duplicate intri¬ 
cate old mosaics on reconstructed parts 
of the temple Even in Thailand, it seems, 
ma n does not live by rice alone. ■ 
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barges, 2,525 dancers under thejutt moon, and 50 lbs. of gold leaf—but also road repair and cleaner canals. 







COSTA RICA ^ 

Raicling Grandma’s Cabinet _ 

Carazo s free-spending ways have turned a crisis into a disaster 


O n the eve of Independence Day. the public sector is outside the budget- 

which falls on Sept. 15, the President ary control of the executive branch, and 

of Costa Rica traditionally lights a "Lib- both the legislative assembly and the 


erty Torch” in the old capital city of Car- 
tago and the next day addresses school- 
children in the present capital of San 
Jose. This year things did not work out 
too well. At Cartage, President Rodrigo 
Carazo Odio, 54, was shouted down when 
he tried to speak, and later discovered 
that the air had tieen let out of the tires 
of his car. At San Jose he did not even 
bother with the customary oration He 
quickly paraphrased the first verse of 
the country's national anthem (“Costa 
Ricans, remember that beneath the lim¬ 
pid blue of your skies, there will always 
be work and peace") and just as quickly 
sat down. 

Cara/o is probably the most unpopu¬ 
lar President in the history of Central 
America’s showplace democracy, and the 
reason is not hard to fathom the nation's 
economy is in ruins. Inflation is roaring 
along at 40'’'i a year (up from lO^'A in 
1980). The unemployment rate is 12%. 
strikes have broken out, and consumer 
goods are gradually disappearing from 
store shelves In late July, the government 
was unable to make payments on the $2.6 
billion it owes to more than 130 interna¬ 
tional banks—a hefty $1,180 per capita 
debt in a land of 2.2 million. A month lat¬ 
er the nation stopped paying even the $30 
million monthly interest on those loans 
Costa Rica is flat broke. 

The current crisis liegan when the 
International Monetary Fund suspended 
payments in August on a three-year $330 
million loan. It was the third agree¬ 
ment broken in 17 months. Accord¬ 
ing to the IMF, Costa Rica had once 
again failed to keep its promise to 
curtail excessive spending. Laments 
Economist Edward Lizano; “I think 
we have the world championship tn 
broken IMF agreements.” The situ¬ 
ation IS now so bad that nobody 
will lend Costa Rica even the short¬ 
term money it needs for the rest of 
the year In July and August, the 
government sent representatives to 
the U.S. Canada. West Germany. 
France. Mexico. Venezuela and Co¬ 
lombia in pursuit of a fast $60 mil¬ 
lion; the representatives came home 
empty-handed. 

In a way. Costa Rica's current 
troubles stem from its greatest as¬ 
sets: its history as a free society, the 
development of a strong middle class 
and the creation of a governmental 
sy.stcm that was deliberately decen¬ 
tralized to minimize the danger from 
coufis and tyrannical regimes so 


supreme court can make important eco¬ 
nomic decisions without the approval of 
the President. 

Moreover. Costa Rica has a tradition 
of spending beyond its means. For three 
decades the government rolled over its 
debts from one year to the next, confident 
that the steadily rising price for coffee, 
which accounts for one-third of its trade, 
would bail it out. But gradually, even as it 
continued to launch more public-works 
projects and import more luxury goods. 
Costa Rica got snared in the same dilem¬ 
ma that is afflicting countries throughout 
the Third World: the price of its exports 
dwindled, while those of its imports 
soared. In 1977 an 85-lb sack of coffee 
produced enough foreign exchange to buy 
13 bbl. of oil; today it buys less than three. 
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[time Map by Paul J.PuQliaaa 



Most economists in San Josd agree 
that Carazo, after his inauguration in 
1978, unwittingly made everything worse. 
A politician who craved to be liked, he 
failed to devalue the colon and establish 
strict import controls. He continued to 
subsidize the prices of gasoline, food and 
imported luxury items. When he could not 
borrow any more, he printed additional 
money to pay government employees anfl 
avoid unemployment. 

When Carazo asked the IMF to lend 
Costa Rica money for the third time last 
January, he immediately began to sell dol¬ 
lars on the open market in order to bol¬ 
ster the sinking coldn and thereby im¬ 
press the IMF staff negotiating in San Jose. 
The cost: $45 million. As soon as the IMF 
team left town, the coldn dropped again, 
in May he sold the country’s $41 million 
in gold reserves stored at Fort Knox to 
pay short-term debts, further demonstrat¬ 
ing that his government was. as a local 
journalist puts it. "like a junkie raiding 
Grandma’s silver cabinet for one more 
fix. ” Today Costa Rica has no foreign ex¬ 
change left at all. 

To its credit, the Carazo government 
recently succeeded in ending a five-month 
wave of terrorism conducted by a group 
of leftist guerrillas who call themselves 
the "family.” Now the government must 
see to It that the rising inflation, unem¬ 
ployment. food shortages and the incip¬ 
ient bankruptcy of 250 businesses do not 
lead to the sorts of civil disorders and rev¬ 
olution that are plaguing the country’s 
neighbors. Luckily for Cara/o. he is a 
lameduck President whose term will ex¬ 
pire in May 1982 With elections set for 
next February, the likely winner is Luis 
Alberto Monge Alvarez, 55, a portly pol¬ 
itician known as a team player rather than 
a charismatic leader 

Monge's National Liberation Party. 
AtioM however, is a siK-ialist group with a 
tradition of high spending in pre¬ 
vious administrations. This time 
around, it will have to be more tight- 
fisted than ever before. According 
to a new government-commissioned 
W'/ report by the New York investment 
house of Lehman Brothers Kuhn 
Loeb. Costa Rica’s credit require¬ 
ments will rise over the next five 
years to more than $4 billion, a gi¬ 
gantic sum for so small a country. 
The report, which in effect asks Cos¬ 
ta Rica’s many creditors to dem¬ 
onstrate as much mercy as possible, 
concludes that the country faces "a 
prolonged period of severe readjust¬ 
ment and austerity 

The Reagan Administration, 
which has been working through its 
embassy to aid Costa Rica with the 
IMF, hopes to get some money from 
Congress to help out. This week Car- 
azo’s government will meet with 
some of its international bank cred¬ 
itors and try again to avert the day 


prevalent in the region. The unfor- lAeekteirt Rodrigo Cnr«e at Indepewdeiice Pay eerwi^ of reckoning. —ByWmamESiWlh. 


lunate consequeaqd is that much of Inflation, unemployment and broken agreements. 
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The Giant Panda needs 
your help to survive. 


O NCE every eighty to a hundred 
years the bamboo forests in 
•China’s Sichuan Province burst into 
flower and then die off. And that’s bad 
news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge 
amounts of bamboo. 

But that’s just one of the problems 
facing the Panda. 

To ensure that it has a future it is 
vital to preserve the complex eco¬ 
system in which it lives, to carry out 
research into its dicrary needs and 
investigate possible alternatives, to 
discover the reasons for its low repro¬ 


duction rate, to study the problem of 
internal parasites - all these factors and 
manymore which threaten its survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to 
solve these and other problems has 
resulted in a unique and historic 
partnership between WWF and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

WWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,000towards a total of about U S 
$3,tX)0,000 needed by the Chinese 
Government to mount a major Panda 
Conservation Pre^ramme. This 
includes construction of a research and 
conservation centre in the largest of 


the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural 
Reserve in Sichuan Province. 

A team from led by the 

distinguishedecolc^istDr. G. Schaller, 
is already at work in Wolong together 
with top Chinese scientists under the 
leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered 
animal. It is also the symbol of WWF’s 
worldwide conservation efibrts to save 
life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your 
money. 

Please send contributions to the 
WWF National Organisation in your 
country or direct to; 

WWF International, 

1196 Gland, Switzerland. 

WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 







A re*oiute Ronald Roagan confronting skeptical House Speaker Tip O’Neiil at White House lunch before the next go-round on federal spending 


“Blood, Sweat and Tears” : 

Preparing for more bone-tiring battles over the budget | 

"Americans have nor seen for many 
years a successful fight on inflation, or hal- 
anceJ budgets, or so massive a tux reduc¬ 
tion A lot of bets on the future are still 
being hedged against the possibility that 
you. and we, will not carry through 
- Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Voicker 

T he I-ed chief was testifying to the 
Senate Budget Committee, but he 
might as well have been address¬ 
ing Ronald Reagan Not that the 
President needed the warning, .\s he pre- 
ptired for a speech this week announcing 
a new, and drastic, series of budget cuts. 

White House aides were well aware that 
the President for the first time was facing 
a credibility gap To a large extent, Rea¬ 
gan had opened it himself by delivering on 
his camiraign promises to slash taxes 
deeply, while starling a huge military 
buildup Those astounding successes have 
raised grave doubts that Reagan can also 
redeem his equally important pledge to 
balance the federal budget by fiscal 1984. 

Somehow, the President must find $90 
billion by his ;^|j^inistration's own cs- 


i timate ($100 billion by Voicker's) to slash 
from planned federal spending over the 
next three years. About $16 billion of that 
will have to come out of the budget for fis¬ 
cal 1982, which starts Oct 1—on top of 
$35 billion axed in the first round of re¬ 
ductions Moreover, the President will 
have to push his new cuts through a Con¬ 
gress that seems much less compliant than 
It was when it handed Reagan his big bud¬ 
get and tax victories in early summei 
The dimensions of the difficulty pro¬ 
duced an unmistakable air of tension last 
week at the White House. Reagan skipped 
his Wednesday horseback ride at Ouan- 
I tico, Va., for a budget session and re- 
i marked at a Cabinet meeting on Thurs- 
j day that "there will be blood, sweat and 
I tears for all of you " Though Reagan kept 
his options open during a Camp David 
weekend of studying briefing botrks. aides 
said he was likely to propose: 

► Deferring, until Oct. I. 1982. cost-of- 
living increases that under present law 
would be due three to seven months ear- 
I her in eight major classes of federal ben- 
j eflts Social Security and veterans' ben- 
j efils; military, civil service and railroad 


retirement pensions, supplemental secu¬ 
rity income for the blind and disabled, 
food stamps and other federally funded 
nutrition programs; payments to miners 
suffering from black-lung disease. The 
Government might save $4 billion to 
$5 billion next fiscal year, at the price of 
slicing into jome programs that Reagan 
had earlier defined as part of an untouch¬ 
able "social safely net ” True enough, cur¬ 
rent formulas are widely believed to re¬ 
ward recipients of some of these benefits, 
especially .Social Security, more than the 
rise in their real living costs would war¬ 
rant Nonetheless, the decision might em- 
baiTass the President, who had pledged 
only last Tuesday that "the budget will 
not be balanced at the expense of those de¬ 
pendent on Social Security " 

► Wiping out the last job programs 
financed under the Comprehensive Em¬ 
ployment and Training Act. which has al¬ 
ready been cut from $7.8 billion this fis¬ 
cal year to $3.5 billion next. In addition 
to ending the program of hiring 300,000 
unemployed people for public-service 
jobs, the Administration seems ready to 
end subsidies to private busi nessme n for . 











the on*the-Job training of 500,000 disad¬ 
vantaged youth$. 

► Abolishing the $6.4 billion-a-year pro¬ 
gram of federal revenue-sharing aid to cit¬ 
ies and local governments over the next 
three years, thus cutting off money tlmt 
now finances programs ranging from air¬ 
port construction to library maintenance. 

► Reducing the 2.9 million-member fed¬ 
eral work force by 75.000 over the next 
three years, primarily through attrition. 

► Dismantling the Departments of 
Education and Energy, which Reagan 
has often denounced as unnecessary. 


ment running—but only until Nov. 1. 

Even more important is the difficulty 
of convincing legislators that Reagan has 
made the right decisions on what to cut 
and how much. Senate Republican chiefs, 
including Majority Leader Howard Bak¬ 
er and Budget Committee Chairman Pete 
Domenici, called at the White House last 
week to argue that, if Reagan is to have 
any hope of balancing the budget by 
1984. he must cut military spending much 
deeper than the modest $13 billion over 
three years he proposed two weeks ago. 
The Senators contended that he must also 


ministration might not fight to the end 
against a cut of around $5 billion in mil¬ 
itary outlays next fiscal year. Even that 
might not satisfy the Gypsy Moths, who 
called last week for $9 billion. 

But what might be enough for the 
Gypsy Moths could be far too much for 
the Boll Weevils—the mostly Southern 
conservative Democrats, also numbering 
a hard-core 20, who gave Reagan vital 
voles for his first round of budget and tax 
cuts. Besides being ideologically in favor 
of a strong defense, the Boll Weevils arc 
I far from unmindful that heavy military 



i ► Ordering a lO'-r to 12'^r across-the- 
; board cut in spending by all nonmiliiary 
i Government departments, exempting 
! only "entitlement" programs for which 
i benefits are fi.xed by law. The reductions 
j might total $ 12 billion for the Department 
I of Health and Human Seiwices alone. 

I Just which programs would be cut or abol- 
I ished to squeeze under these ceilings is 
I most unclear 

1 In a combative speech to Republican 
women in Denver on Friday, Reagan ac¬ 
knowledged the difficulty of his task Said 
he: "All of us—the Administration, the 
Congress and the American people—are 
going to be bone-tired from the budget 
battles over the next few years " 

In fighting those battles, Reagan fac¬ 
es severe problems of legislative strategy. 
Normally, Congress would vote separate¬ 
ly on 13 appropriations bills providing 
I money to run the Government through 
the next fiscal year. To avoid having his 
program hacked to bus during these votes, 
Reagan would like to present some kind 
of omnibus bill lor a single yes or no vote 
on the spending cuts as a package Con¬ 
gress agreed to such an all-or-nothing pro¬ 
cedure when it set spending ceilings for 
fiscal 1982 in June But the Democrats 
who control the House seem in no mood 
to go along again Said House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill: ‘‘We are going the regular road of 
normalcy as far as the budget is con¬ 
cerned.’ The White House does not have 
much time to change minds: the House 
last week voted a "continuing resolution” 
putting, up money to k^p the Govern- 


take an additional whack out of entitle¬ 
ment programs, such as Social Security 
and Medicaid The thought of any major 
slowing of the growth of Social Security 
benefits, however, frightens many House 
Republicans Frets one “1 saw a bumper 
sticker the other day .save sociAl SECU- 
RITY--VOTE DEMCKRATIC." 

M ilitary spending will be an cs- 
isecially potent issue in the 
House, where Reagan faces the 
all but impossible task of sat¬ 
isfying two ideologically different groups 
that were essential to his earlier vic¬ 
tories One group is composed of rough¬ 
ly 20 moderaie-to-liberal Northeastern 
and Midwestern Republicans who have 
nicknamed themselves the Gypsy Moths. 
They dread the thought of voting for fur¬ 
ther reductions in social programs that 
aid their constituents, such as federal 
money to help low-income people to buy 
fuel, and are begging Reagan instead to 
slash military spending in fiscal 1982 far 
more than the $2 billion he has pro¬ 
posed Says J im Jeffords of Vermont. “Po¬ 
litical survival is involved. Some of us 
are obviously getting very nervous that 
we might not be around here after the 
next election.” 

Publicly, the White House has termed 
Reagan's latest military-spending propos¬ 
als “nonnegotiable." Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget Director David Stock- 
man, who has consistently argued that the 
Pentagon must subject itself to budget dis¬ 
cipline, has privately hinted that the Ad- 


spending benefits their constituents. They 
have another problem in going down the 
line with Reagan again. The House Dem¬ 
ocratic caucus last week voted to let their 
leaders identify certain key votes, and to 
deny choice committee assignments or 
committee chairmanships to any 13emo- 
crais who buck the party line on too many 
of these tests. 

Moreover. Reagan this time can count 
on no help from mainstream Democrats. 
On the first budget and ta.x votes. House 
Democrats framed programs of their own, 
going far toward meeting the President's 
wishes, only to see the President seize on 
their concessions to wring still deeper re¬ 
ductions from Congress. This time the 
Democrats hope to sit back and enjoy the 
show as the G.O.P. wrangles internally 
Democratic Senator Ernest F. Hollingsof 
South Carolina observes sarcastically that 
the Republicans' motto seems to be. 
“When in danger, when in doubt, run in 
circles, scream and shout.” 

Reagan still has an extraordinary gift 
for drumming up public support, which 
helped him win victories in Congress at 
the start of his term. But that prowess 
will now be tested to the utmost Beyond 
the tactics of legislative battles, the Pres¬ 
ident must convince the nation that his 
promises to cut taxes, rearm the country, 
and reduce civilian spending enough to 
balance the budget while maintaining es¬ 
sential social services are not hopelessly 
contradictory. —By G 0 orgt J. Church. 

Kuportad by Imiranca L Barrett and Net 
MacNeB/Washingion 
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United States 


Those Cuts: How Deep Is Deep? 


No one knows, though some programs are fatter than others 


F or state and local officials across the 
rtation, Oct. I is D-day this is when 
$35 billion in budget cuts passed by Con¬ 
gress last July go into effect. Figuring out 
just who will be hurt—and how badly—by 
the slashes remains a baffling task for 
many states. Congress has yet to agree 
on exactly how much will be trimmed 
from specific programs, and the Admin¬ 
istration so far has offered only sketchy 
guidelines on how the funds must be spent. 

One key question is just how harshly 
the poor will be squeezed, and once again 
no one knows. In defense of the budget 
cuts, supporters argue that many federal¬ 
ly funded entitlement programs, which 
tegan as experiments in helping the 
needy, have become a burden on taxpay¬ 
ers, since the dramatic growth of these 
programs over the past few years cannot 
be attributed only to inflation and rising 
unemployment. Federal outlays for Med¬ 
icaid. for example, have risen 15% annu¬ 
ally for the past five years to keep up with 
ballooning health-care costs The food- 
stamp program swelled from 16 million 
recipients in 1978 to 21.1 million in 1980, 
after Congress struck down the rule 


that people must purchase their stamps. 
Slome officials view the cuts as a chance to 
pare administrative costs as well as mar¬ 
ginally effective programs Says Demo¬ 
cratic State Representative Francine 
Panehal of Ohio' it’s a golden opportuni¬ 
ty to get rid of programs that were worth¬ 
less and prop up those that really work." 

A rundown of major programs and 
how states are planning to cope with cuts; 

Medicaid. Federal funding for health-care 
programs will be sliced by 3%, or $500 
million, in fiscal 1982 In Missouri, offi¬ 
cials have cut back on the number of pre¬ 
scriptions a person can obtain, set stan¬ 
dard reimbursement rates for various 
medical operations, and refused to pay for 
weekend hospital admissions except in 
emergencies. Faced with a $51 million 
shortfall, Illinois is requiring welfare re¬ 
cipients to chip in a dollar for every doc¬ 
tor visit or pharmacy order Explains 
Budget Director Robert Mandeville 
“This will cause folks to think twice ” 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

Originally budgeted at $5 7 billion for 



HOW FIVE 
HAVE GROWN 


I Actual spending in billions of dollars 
' Spending if program had kept pace 
with inflation 


1982, this program will be cut by $1.1 bil¬ 
lion. Nearly all states will be forced to 
either clip or eliminate completely the 
benefits for 7% of all recipients. Some 
states are seeking ways to make up the 
shortfhll by cutting overhead; officials of 
the Pennsylvania department of public 
welfare, for instance, discovered that the 
new, simplified regulations will allow 
them to get rid of a computer-run man¬ 
agement system. Estimated saving: $4.3 
million. Many officials, however, find it 
cruelly ironic that the new AFDC regu¬ 
lations of the pro-family Reagan Admin¬ 
istration discourage marriage. Under the 
new regulations, for example, a poor man 
who marries a poor woman with children 
will forfeit nearly all benefits. Says Cal¬ 
ifornia Assemblywoman Maxine Waters; 
“Tm telling anyone who will listen that 
there’s no point in getting married if 
you're both poor and have kids." 

Food Stamps. With this program's 1982 
budget of $ 12.9 billion snipped by $ 1.6 bil¬ 
lion, some 1 million out of 22.5 million re¬ 
cipients will lose their stamps. Most states 
will make no attempt to cover the short¬ 
fall from local funds. Michigan officials, 
for example, expect to pare 16,000 from 
Its food-stamp line of 396,000 households, 
while New York City may shave 68,000 
from its roll of 1 1 million 


Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act. Though this 
program must abolish its 300,- 
000 public service jobs by the 


end of this month, the Labor Department 
estimates that some 50':; of CETA-funded 
workers have already found other Jobs, 
most with slate and local governments 
New York City, for example, will shift 
about 6.000 of its 9.000 employees to the 
city payroll, at a cost of $78 million 



School Lunches. By cutting the number 
of students eligible for free and reduced- 
price lunches. Congress carved about $1.5 
billion from this program's $4.7 billion 
budget. School districts are thus faced 
with the choice of either hiking prices or 
slimming down portions; many have al¬ 
ready doubled the charge foi reduced- 
price meals to 40e To help cafeterias 
cope, the Department of Agriculture 
cooked up new nutritional guidelines that 
would provide schoolchildren, for exam¬ 
ple, with 6 oz of milk instead of 8 oz.. 
and, absurdly, would allow schools to con¬ 
sider ketchup and relish as vegetables. 

Already faced with severe cash short¬ 
ages. the states are less sanguine about 
being able to absorb a second round of 
cuts in social services. All but unanimous¬ 
ly, officials argue that the slashes will re¬ 
move the safety net from many whom the 
President would accept as being “truly 
needy," Admits Illinois’ Mandeville; 
"We’re getting to the point now that it 
will begin to hurt." — 

R»pon»d by J*annm Saddhr/Wa M nglon , 







A Harvest Too Ctobd to Afford 

Farmers face low prices and an assault on their subsidies 


N ature was kind this year, perhaps too 
kind. As the last cuttings of wheat 
are taken from the plains, the projected 
bumper harvest of 75 million metric tons 
(2.8 billion bu.) will smash last year's all- 
time high. The corn crop. 202 million met¬ 
ric tons, will also set a new record. Total 
American grain production will hit 322.5 
million metric tons, more than 50% great¬ 
er than the Soviet Union's third poor har¬ 
vest in a row But the bounty is bitter¬ 
sweet- farm income has fallen almost 40%- 
since 1979. All that newly harvested grain 
has sent prices plunging, while farmers' 
costs, especially interest rates, remain as 
high as an elephant's eye 

Yet many farmers will be largely pro¬ 
tected from financial losses in 1981, as 
they have been since the Dust Bowl di¬ 
sasters of the 1930s, by an enormously ex¬ 
pensive array of federal subsidy and price- 
stabilization programs Since wheat prices 
this year have already fallen 21c below 
the "target price" of $3 81 per bu.. 
farmers can expect some $350 million in 
"deficiency payments"—literally. Gov¬ 
ernment handouts—to make up the dif¬ 
ference In addition, more than I billion 
bu of grain arc expected to end up in 
farmer-owned reserves by the end of the 
year under a program that will lend farm- 
I CIS close to $2.9 billion to keep it otT the 
I market The Agriculture Department is 
I also cxriected to buy lO'-l of this year's 
' dairy production, at a cost of $1 9 billion, 
to keep prices high The estimated fed¬ 
eral outlay 111 fiscal 1982 for farm sub¬ 
sidies and loans a staggering $3 9 billion 
The Administration is also engaged 
in an all-out effort to increase farm ex¬ 
ports Agriculture Secretary John Block 
leaves on a sales mission to the Far bast 
early next month and another delegation 
from his department leaves for Moscow 
in a week Already 60''f of U.S. wheat 
and one-third of all farm produce ($45 bil¬ 
lion worth) are sold overseas, propping 
up domestic prices to some extent and 
thus reducing the need for direct subsi¬ 
dies, The Soviets will require 40 million 
tons of imported gram this year After be¬ 
ing rebulTed by President Carter's embar¬ 
go last year, Moscow has been cautious 
in making American purchases They 
have contracted for only 6 5 million tons 
since Reagan lifted the embargo 

Last week, however, the formerly sac¬ 
rosanct farm subsidies came under a sur¬ 
prising assault in the Senate Rejecting 
Ihe increases proposed by its agriculture 
committee, the chamber trimmed mjlk 
price supports, once the most sacred of 
cows Protection for peanut planters was 
also reduced 

The quadrennial farm programs, rep¬ 
resenting Government intervention in the 
marketplace in the extreme, are the an¬ 
tithesis of Reaganomics They also tend 
to produce budget-busting expenditures. 
So President Reagan proposed a farm bill 


that would abolish target prices complete¬ 
ly, lower dairy price supports and elim¬ 
inate acreage allotments for peanuts Ex¬ 
plained Block: "Farmers should look to 
the free market for their income, not to 
the Government.” Even so. the bill was 
expected to cost $ 10 billion over five years. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee, 
however, restored the subsidy and allot¬ 
ment programs, increased dairy price sup¬ 
ports and raised the cost of the bill by 40%' 
The House committee's version was even 
more generous. But the united front usu¬ 
ally exhibited by farm-state legislators, in 
which each protects the others' commod¬ 
ities, showed signs of weakness Senate 
Agriculture Committee Chairman Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina had his staff 
draw up a bill that mainly protected to¬ 
bacco and peanuts, important products of 
his state Senator Robert Dole of Kansas 


tively ^ow the support price of milk to 
fall to as low as 65% of parity by fiscal 
1983 before pegging it at 70%, at a pro¬ 
jected five-year saving of $1 billion. 

Helms was among those voting to trim 
the milk price supports. The next day. 
when peanut programs came up for a vote, 
he found milk-state Senators and others 
lining up against him. Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee Member Richard Lugar. a Repub¬ 
lican and former mayor of Indianapolis, 
came close to defeating both the commit¬ 
tee’s proposal to raise peanut price sup¬ 
ports from $435 to $596 a ton and the 
system of allotments, which are Govern¬ 
ment franchises that limit the acreage on 
which peanuts can be planted. Helms was 
finally able to save the price support in¬ 
crease. but not the allotment program. 

Sugar and tobacco interests fared bet¬ 
ter After three years of doing fine with¬ 
out Government subsidy, sugar will now 
be supported at 18c per lb. for no good rea¬ 
son other than the clout that sugar in¬ 
terests wield But the Senate did cut back 
on the increase in grain target prices rec¬ 
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quietly worked on his own version, even¬ 
tually adopted by the committee, which 
doubled Reagan's proixised subsidies for 
wheal and corn. Reagan further fractured 
farm unity by promising Southern Demo¬ 
crats, whose voles he needed for his eco¬ 
nomic package, that he would not oppose 
their sugar and peanut supports 

T he most important fight last week was 
over dairy prices The 1977 farm bill 
supfKirted milk products at 807^ of par¬ 
ity. That means that the price farmers re¬ 
ceive for milk products represents 80%' 
of the buying power relative to prices in 
1910-14, which were golden years for 
farmers. The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee’.s bill would have set milk price sup¬ 
ports at 75%' of parity, at a cost of $4.5 
billion over five years. But the Senate, by 
a vote of 51 to 42, approved an amend¬ 
ment by Iowa Republican Roger Jepsen 
substituting the Administration’s original 
proposal. The new version would effec¬ 


ommended by the agriculture committee 
and farm lobbyists. The committee bill 
would provide subsidies when wheat 
prices fall below $4.10 per bu The full 
Senate lowered that target to $4. 

Any changes that the House and Sen¬ 
ate finally agree to make in the new 
farm bill will undoubtedly be relatively 
minor compared with other domestic cuts. 
But the heated debate on the Senate 
floor last week indicates a growing dis¬ 
content with the favored status farmers 
enjoy in receiving protection from the 
vagaries of the marketplace. Despite the 
hardship amid plenty that plagues farm¬ 
ers this year, simply continuing—and 
further bloating—the bewildering array 
of support programs will do little in the 
long run to assure that future supplies 
are geared to demand. Meanwhile, ev¬ 
ery good harvest will be bad news for 
taxpayers. —By Wahar Isaacson. 

Roportod by Gisoki Bobo and Johemna 
McGoary/Washktgton 
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Gettin g Togethe r —at La st_ 

The Administration s first close encounter with Moscow 

A fter eight months of lobbing in¬ 
tercontinental accusations and 
insults at each other, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union have the first op¬ 
portunity this week to engage each 
other at close quarters, in New 
York City to attend the 36th session 
of the U.N. General Assembly. Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander Haig and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko will twice meet in private. 

Those sessions will be the first eye- 
ball-to-eyeball contacts at the poli¬ 
cymaking level since President 
Reagan’s Inauguration. 

The tone of the two meetings, 
which will take place at the U.S. 
and Soviet missions to the U.N.. is 
sure to be less hostile than the long¬ 
distance non-dialogue would sug¬ 
gest, since Haig is primarily in¬ 
terested in determining whether 
cooperation with Moscow is still 
possible. In preparation for the ses¬ 
sions, he held a rehearsal over the 
weekend, with a veteran State De¬ 
partment official who has watched 
Gromyko in action playing the So¬ 
viet and asking questions he is like¬ 
ly to raise The Secretary has decid- 
^ to be sober and businesslike in 
presenting U S. complaints, on the 
logical ground that there is little 
prospect of cowing a wily old diplo¬ 
matic pro who has dealt with seven Secretary of State Alexander Haig in Borm 
of Haig’s predecessors. (In 1943, 
when Haig was still a student at Notre ► They must realize that if they under- 
Dame. Gromyko presented his creden- mine U S clients. Washington will recip- 
tials to F.D R. as Soviet Ambassador to rocale by trying to make tiouble for theirs 
Washington.) —and. conversely, the Soviets must 

In his/owrt/'Aonzon. Haig IS expected reciprocate any gestures of restraint by 
to recite the Administration's now famil- the U S. 

iar bill of particulars abt^ul Soviet misbe- ► Under the concept of linkage, the Sovi- 
havior High on the list are the continuing ets must accept that if they attempt to seek 
arms buildup that threatens to upset the gains in one area, they will pay a price on 
global military balance; Soviet support for other issues at the bargaining table, 
terrorism through Libya. Cuba and the Haig will also try to convince Gromy- 
Palestine Liberation Organization, the ko that something fundamental has 
continued occupation of Afghanistan, and changed in the U S —namely, the Reagan 
Soviet intervention in such Third World Administration not only talks tougher 
nations as Angola. Ethiopia, South Ye- than its predecessors, it is tougher. As ev- 
nien and Cambodia idence, the Secretary may cite the new 

The Secretary will also tell Gromyko military programs that the President has 
that U.S.-Soviet relations can improve proposed. 

only if Moscow stops trying to gain unilat- Gromyko, of course, will _ 

eral advantages on the world scene Part- bring his own list of grievances, 
ly in preparation for his encounter, Haig U S diplomats expect him to 
presided over a still secret interagency blame the Administration's sys- 
study of U.S-Soviet relations, which con- tematically anti-Soviet line for 
eluded that the new watchwords of the su- ending the era of detente He 
perpower relationship must be "restraint, will object to the Senate's failure 
reciprocity and linkage " Each term, as to ratify the SAl 1 II treaty He 
Haig may explain to Gromyko, puts the will accuse the U.S. of launching 
onus for improvement on Moscow. its own dangerous military 

► The Soviets must restrain themselves buildup, in a futile effort to re- 
from seizing geopolitical opportunities in gain nuclear superiority, 
the Third World. The Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
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may not be persuaded by Haig. To the 
contrary, every passing month has provid¬ 
ed evidence to the Kremlin that the Ad¬ 
ministration is having difficulty deciding 
who is in charge of policy. Already Gro¬ 
myko and his colleagues have seen 
Reagan dither over deployment of 
the MX missile and back away from 
souped-up charges of Soviet-in- 
spired meddling in £1 Salvador. 
Finally, the Soviets are encouraged 
by an outbreak of pacifist sentiment 
in Western Europe that could un¬ 
dermine the already precarious sup¬ 
port there for deployment of new 
missiles. Haig’s visit to West Berlin 
last week elicited some of the worst 
anti-American rioting since the 
Viet Nam War. 

T he European missile problem is 
the single most pressing item on 
the Haig-Gromyko agenda. In 1979 
the U.S. persuaded its NATO allies to 
install 572 Pershing II and cruise 
missiles to counter the threat posed 
by the Soviet Union's buildup of 
mobile, multiwarhead SS-20 mis¬ 
siles To placate domestic opposi¬ 
tion. the Europeans posed a key 
condition, that the U S. and the So¬ 
viet Union launch negotiations to 
reduce the awesome nuclear arsenal 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
Ideally, as West German Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Schmidt explained to 
_ Haig in Bonn last week, the Soviets 
“should dismantle some of the 250 
»SS-20s already in place, thereby 
“eliminating any need for new NATO 
missiles Few experts believe Mos¬ 
cow IS ready to do so, despite its oft- 
proclaimed willingness to start theater nu- 
cleai force (tnti negotiations 

Thus the Maig-Gromyko meeting 
may be, in the words of Johns Hopkins 
Schixil of Advanced International Studies 
Kremlinologist Dimitri Simes. "a battle 
for the hearts and minds of Europe " By 
casting the Soviet Union as a patient, 
long-suffering peacemaker trying to reach 
agreement with an erratie, bellicose U.S., 
Moscow hopes to weaken European sup¬ 
port for the new U S weapons. The So¬ 
viets argue that the SS-20s only replace 
oldei SS-4 and SS-5 missiles, while the 
new U S. mi^iles would increase the vul¬ 
nerability of their territory “It would 
lake NATO 4% minutes to hit the Soviet 
Union from European bases," retired 

_General Svyatoslav Kozlov told 

TiMt Moscow Bureau Chief 
Erik Amfitheatrof last week, 
"whereas it would take Soviet 
rockets more than 20 minutes 
to reach the U.S." Haig is un¬ 
der pressure to convince the 
Western Europeans of Amer¬ 
ican commitment to negotia¬ 
tions. Although the Administra¬ 
tion does not yet have a unified 
position on TNF, Haig will try 
to get from Gromyko an agree- 
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merit on a date and venue for prelim¬ 
inary talks. 

Perhaps the most that can be expect¬ 
ed from this week’s session is that the two 
men may develop a rapport based on the 
understanding that—for everyone's good 
—the relationship between the two super¬ 
powers must improve Says William Hy¬ 
land, a former Kissinger staffer who is 
now a Soviet expert at the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment for International Peace: "The 
real results of the meetings may take 
time to develop. They could set the 
tenor of superpower dealings for some 
time." — ByHenryMull»r.K 0 portadby 

Hobart Sure and Stroba Taboit/Waihington 

■ ■ ■ 

A particularly bitter battle in the war 
of words between Moscow and Washing¬ 
ton centers on American charges that So¬ 
viet-backed forces in Southeast Asia have 
been using highly toxic biochemical 
weapons Speaking in Berlin last week. 
Secretary Haig charged that “potent 
mycotoxins," superpoisons derived from 
grain molds and known to be produced by 
the Soviets, were found in the region. Ex¬ 
perts at the State Department said that the 
toxins were isolated on a leaf from Cam¬ 
bodia. where the Soviet-backed govern¬ 
ment is fighting Khmer insurgents. 

The Soviet news agency TASS called 
the allegations a "big lie " American offi¬ 
cials answered that the evidence would be 
submitted to a United Nations panel in¬ 
vestigating chemical weapons Five addi¬ 
tional samples from Southeast Asia are 
currently being analyzed, and officials 
think they will show that the toxins were 
also used in Laos. Intelligence specialists 
are seeking evidence to confirm wide¬ 
spread reports that Soviet forces have 
used the poisons, known as T 2 toxins, in 
Afghanistan 

A top deputy to Haig noted last week 
that the use of toxins is a violation of the 
1925 Geneva Protocol on chemical and bi¬ 
ological weapons and that their produc¬ 
tion is prohibited by the 1972 Biological 
Weapons Convention. Soviet technical 
journals, however, openly discuss methods 
for mass-producing mycotoxins. In a new 
book called Yellow Rain, Journalist Ster¬ 
ling Seagrave cites evidence that the Sovi¬ 
ets first used T 2 during the Yemen civil 
war in the early 1960s. Military officials in 
Egypt, which was then a Soviet client, 
confirm that biochemical warfare equip¬ 
ment was deployed during that conflict 
Seagrave also says that a biochemical 
weapons depot stocked with Tj poisons 
has been set up by Soviet advisers in Cuba. 

In 1969 President Nixon banned any 
U.S. production of biological weapons. 
Within the past two years, the Army has 
been granted $23 million for a factory in 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to manufacture "binary" 
chemical weapons, in which components 
of nerve gas are loaded separately into ar¬ 
tillery shells and become lethal only upon 
explosion. Romddlteagan, however, has 
yettoauthor^|i(»totion. ■ 


Arguing About Arabia’s AWACS 

Reagan faces a tough test of his credibiiity abroad 

i t is not only budget cuts; Ronald Rea- exander Haig strongly defended the deal 
ganhasgothimselfintoa two-front war in testimony before the Senate Foreign 
with Coni^ess. Last week there were signs Relations Committee. He argued that the 
of hardening opposition on the Hill to the sale is essential to the improvement of 
Administration's proposed $8 5 billion U.S. relations with moderate Arab na- 
sale to Saudi Arabia of advanced mili- tions. "If our friends are-more secure,” 
tary equipment, including live E-3A Sen- he said, "they will be more able to take 
tries—computer-laden surveillance air- risks for peace." Just as Reagan has made 
craft that carry Airborne Warning and the sale an issue of his own leadership 
Control Systems (awacs). Minority Lead- and credibility abroad, the Saudis see the 
er Robert Michel told the President flat- purchase as a matter of national honor, 
ly that the deal is certain to be rejected Said Haig: "To deny Saudi Arabia this 



by the House Led by Republican Bob basic means of self-defense is to deny it 
Packwood of Oregon and Democrat Hen- the sovereign status and respect essential 
ry Jackson of Washington, 50 Senators to an enduring partnership.” 
signed up as co-sponsors of a resolution Returning from his Europe trip, Haig 
disapproving the deal. Six other Senators met last week with Israeli Prime Minister 
were reportedly committed to vote against Menachem Begin at New York City’s 

thesale, which can be blocked only if both Kennedy Airport Haig was particularly 

houses disapprove. concerned that statements by Begin about 

The deal also involves Saudi purchase the awacs threat to Israel's security 

of Sidewinder missiles and fuel tanks for would influence Senate votes, and the ex¬ 
its F-15 jet fighters. But concern centers change was said to be heated In fact, the 

on the AWACS, which are capable of track- Administration contends that a solid un- 

ing planes and ships within a 250-mile derstanding with the Saudis minimizes 

range. Israel's friends in Congress believe any threat to Israel, and Time has learned 

the planes in Saudi hands would severely some of the details. Among other things, 

breach the security of the Jewish state, the Saudis have agreed: 1) not to pass on 

Opponents also contend that it is impru- information gained from the AWACS to 

dent to give state-of-the-art military tech- other countries, nor to allow foreign na- 

nology to a regime as potentially vulner- tionals to work on the planes; 2) to permit 

able to overthrow as the Riyadh the U.S. access to AWACS-gathered data 

monarchy. even after American technicians are no 

The Administration appeared sur- longer manning the planes. 3) not to fly 

prised by the strength of the opposition, the awacs planes outside their own air- 

but it is not about to give up. ^id Chief space. As a final safety measure, the 

White House Spokesman David Gergen planes sold to the Saudis will lack certain 

last week: "Clearly, the President does not electronic devices now used on U.S. and 

believe this is the end of the struggle. It's NATO AWACS, notably gear designed to 

just the beginning,” Secretary of State Al- defeat hostile jamming efforts. ■ 
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The Presidettcy/Hugh Sidey 


Goldwater blasts New Right 

E ven before Barry Goldwater became 
his party's nominee for President in 
1964, conservatives revered and respected 
the Senator from Arizona as the titular 
head of the Republican right. So it came 
as a rude shock to many of the faithful 
when Goldwater last week lashed out at 
the religious zealots of the New Right, 
most notably represented by the Moral 
Majority, 

At an informal breakfast with report¬ 
ers last week, Goldwater, 72, was asked 
for his views on the rise of the New Right. 
“I don’t like what they’re doing," he said, 
"I don’t think what they’re talking about 
is conservatism." Goldwater remarked 
that he had written a speech on the sub¬ 
ject but had not yet found the right op¬ 
portunity to deliver it. That afternoon he 
gave reporters copies and inserted it in 
the Congressional Record. 

In the speech, Goldwater accused the 
Moral Majority and its kind of giving con¬ 
servatism a bad name. "The religious is¬ 
sues of these groups labortion, sch<x)l 
prayer) have little or nothing to do with 
conservative or liberal politics," he said 
“They are diverting us away from the vi¬ 
tal issues that our Government needs to 
address," such as "national security and 
economic survival." To drag theological 
questions into public debate, in Goldwa- 
ter’s view, is dangerously un-American. 
Said he "One of the great strengths of 
our political system always has been our 
tendency to keep religious issues in the 
background " 

Goldwater said he finds the New 
Right’s righteousness especially distaste¬ 
ful. even though he admits he shares many 
of their moral views. "The uncompromis¬ 
ing position of these groups is a divisive el¬ 
ement that could tear 
apart the very spirit of 
our representative sys¬ 
tem I am warning them 
today I will fight them 
every step of the way if 
they try to dictate their 
moral convictions to all 
Americans in the name 
of conservatism ’’ Said 
Goldwater. "I'm frankly 
sick and tired of the ix>- 
litical preachers across 
this country telling me as 
a citizen that if I want 
to be a moral person I 
must believe in A. B, C and D Just who 
do they think they are'^’’ 

One of those political preachers, the 
Rev Jerry F-alwell. founder of the Moral 
Majority, said he thought Goldwater was 
angry that the newly fundamentalist con¬ 
servative movement had toft him behind. 
"I still love him. respect him. pray for 
him. ” said Palwell, adding, 'in his heart, 
he knows he’s w^e^.” ■ 



'The Senator 


The QuaHty of Cmtimaiid 

O ne young aide to Ronald Reagan sat against a wall in the Cabinet Room, 
beneath Calvin Coolidge's portrait, and listened to the economic debate 
that was engulfing the White House last week. Senatena, Congress^n and out¬ 
side experts hammered away. Quit slicing at the regular appre^ations, some 
said, and go after the big entitlements like Social Security. Qiop mrse out of de¬ 
fense, argued others. Pay attention to Wall Street's warnings. Wall Street is an 
index of greed—^attack it. Try the gold standard. Don’t try the gold standard. 

Reagan listened patiently to it all, even to the traces of panic brought down 
from the Hill by political hypochondriacs who see disaster in every adversity. 
Then he took over. First off, Reagan told his visitors, things were itot so bad as 
they m^ht seem in Washington and New York. Short-term interest rates were 
beginning to soften. And there would be more budget cuts. He looked around the 
table during one meeting, and for a second the warm mood ikded. “Let’s ^t one 
thing straight,” he told his congressional visitors. “If budget-busting bills crane 
down. I will veto them.” After gathering his Cabinet officers for some exhortation 

and prayer, the President or¬ 
dered them to stand fast. His 
benediction; “We knew it 
would never be easy.” 

To the young White 
House aide in the Cabinet 
Room there was an echo 
from the past in that message. 
During his campaign and the 
transition, Ronald Reagan 
had constantly reminded his 
troops of the difficulty of 
nudging the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and its entrenched bu¬ 
reaucracy onto a new course. 
The important fact is that the 
President has not yet yielded in conviction or purpose, two ingredients of his ear¬ 
ly success. But now he seeks something more. 

This Administration is being put to a real test for the first time. Reagan faces 
true adversity from events beyond the White House and from some doubts with¬ 
in. Bryce Harlow, who has wisely interpreted Washington for 40 years, believes 
that only at such times can one judge the mettle of a President. Harlow, who came 
to town a Democrat and turned Republican, served both Eisenhower and Nixon 
at the White House. Along the way, he concluded that successful leadership must 
harden into the quality of command if a President is going to prevail. That entails 
both taking political risks and abandoning the search for perfect solutions. “The 
White House is always filled with people with strong wills,” explains Harlow. 
“They get along beautifully in success. But when they get into travail, these hard 
heads believe they are the only ones with the right answers, and that can end up 
in an internal struggle. ” 

In times of trouble, it has been Harlow's observation, there are no absolutely 
correct answers to problems, only approximate ones. As he sees it, a President in 
command must hold his course, tell the dissenters to go to hell—if possible, mak¬ 
ing them like it—and inj«:t a bit of fear into his adversaries. “World peace and 
economic health are the two issues before Reagan now,” says Harlow. “The rest 
are dwarfed by them. The President is the whale and he cannot let himself be 
eaten by the guppies.” 

Harlow talks knowingly about the dynamics of crises. External threats, like 
Nikita Khrushchev’s bullying of Ike after the Soviets shot down a U-2 spy plane 
in I960, rally the nation and the Government round a President. In a major do¬ 
mestic crisis, like the Depression of the 1930s, Congress tends to quit and turn to 
the President to save the country, says Harlow. But in a moderate-size domestic 
crisis, such as the one we have now. Congress will, if allowed, obstruct and usurp 
the President. 

All last week Ronald Reagan was reaching for command, shoving his people 
into line, tuning them up and marching them off against incipient doubt and fear. 
On Thursday, after giving each of his Cabinet members a specific assignment in 
his new campaign to restore economic confidence, he seemed to be talking as 
much to the nation as to that small cluster of officials when he said, “They still 
won’t believe us, but we are going to balance this budget by 1984.” 





Bryce Harlow wHhMxon In the Oval Office (1973) 





Serwng Two Waste rs_ 

William French Smith s Justice Department shapes up 


S oft of voice and mild in manner, says William Taylor, director of the 

Attorney General William French Wa^bgton-based Center for National 

Smith was chided by White House aides Policy Review. “That kind of rhetoric is 

during his early months in office for sleep- gross hypocrisy from an Administration 

walking through his job and being no- that is cutting school expenditures to the 

tably sluggish in guiding the Justice De- bone." Adds Democratic Senator Howard 

partment by the lights of Reagan Metzenbaum of Ohio “It's pitiful. Sud- 

philosophy. The Reaganites jumbled denly in one fell swoop this Administra- 

that the department was veering “out tion turns the clock back on civil rights." 

of control" and complained that Smith The department is shifting course on 
was failing to make his career 
bureaucrats toe the conservative 
line. 

They need worry no longer. 

Smith is wide awake and has giv¬ 
en marching orders to his depart¬ 
ment to execute a right face on a 
briefcase of issues ranging from 
civil rights to punishing federal 
employees for leaking informa¬ 
tion. “We’re going to change 
policy sharply." promises Deputy 
Attorney General Edward C. 

Schmults. Smith's top assistant. 

"We've said it. and now you can 
see It happening “ Adds a White 
House official: “The department is 
beginning to respond to Reagan 
policy " 

Nowhere is the shift more ap¬ 
parent than in the held of civil 
rights In briefs before the Su¬ 
preme Court two weeks ago. So¬ 
licitor General Rex E l ee star¬ 
tled _thc legal community by 
arguing that there was no “fed¬ 
eral interest" in the questions of 
whether states can exclude the 
children of illegal aliens from pub¬ 
lic schools and whether it is un¬ 
constitutional for the states to ban 
voluntary busing Both positions 
mark an abrupt break from pre¬ 
vious Administrations—Republi¬ 
can as well as Democratic—and 
the first retreat on civil rights 
enforcement since the Truman 
era. The department is also re¬ 
viewing federal affirmative-action The Attorney General fieldh^ reporters’ questions 
policies and has pledged not to “Sometimes we get caught in the crossfire." 





policies and has pledged not to “Someti 
seek hiring goals or quotas that 
might discriminate against whites. 

The Attorney General insists that he 
is still committed to enforcing civil rights 
laws and is only rejecting the traditional 
remedies of busing and quotas, which 
have become increasingly unpopular with 
the public. "Our goal is the same as our 
predecessors', to eliminate the vestiges of 
discrimination." says Smith. "We are just 
going about it in a different way." That 
way, he says, includes improving the qual¬ 
ity of black schools instead of automat¬ 
ically seeking to integrate them, and seek¬ 
ing compensation for people who can 
prove they have been discriminated 
against by employers. But critics charge 
that Smith"s way amounts to no way at 
all. “Improving black schools has the un- 
pleasapt aroma of separate-but-equal," 


other important fronts William Ba.\ier. 
chief of the department's antitrust di¬ 
vision. will ease the regulations on cor¬ 
porate mergers, and announced that only 
those couplings that hit the consumer 
with higher prices will be challenged. 
Smith is also seeking to trim the l-ree- 
dom of Information Act and repeal the 
Ethics in Governmeni Act's requirement 
that a special prosecutor be named when 
a high federal official is suspected of a 
crime Moreover, the Attorney General 
last week abolished a set of guidelines 
adopted by the Carter Administration 
to limit Government lawsuits against 
“whistleblowers," federal employees who 
leak confidential Government informa¬ 
tion. Though it IS still too early to tell 
how vigorously the Government will pur¬ 


sue leakers, civil libertarians are already 
up in arms. 

Smith has declared that violent crime 
will be the Justice Department's top pri¬ 
ority. Accordingly, the department this 
fall may push Congress for a federal 
death penalty: a loosening of the “ex¬ 
clusionary rule" that makes illegally ob¬ 
tained evidence inadmissible at trials: and 
stricter bail laws, including the right to 
refuse bail to “dangerous" offenders. 
Complains Ira Glasser, executive director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union: 
“These measures will harm civil liber¬ 
ties without having any impact on crime " 
HA WALXtR While 'the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration has been winning praise 
and headlines for nominating 
Sandra Day O'Connor to be the 
first female Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice, almost all the federal judges 
the department has been recruit¬ 
ing are white and male. Of the 47 
judges selected so far, only one is 
black and two are women. Jim¬ 
my Carter, by contrast, chose 41 
women and 37 blacks among his 
281 federal judges. While policies 
change from President to Presi¬ 
dent. federal judges serve for life, 
and helping send a large corps of 
judicial conservatives to the bench 
may end up as Smith's most last¬ 
ing contribution to Reaganism. 

T he Justice Department is. 

of course, only promulgating 
what Reagan believes he was 
elected to do. and the men who 
now run the department are not 
raving ideologues. “There are no 
James W.itts nere," says one Jus¬ 
tice official. The Attorney Gener¬ 
al is decidedly not as contentious 
and highly visible as the Interior 
Secretary courtly and cautious. 
Smith IS more accustomed to serv¬ 
ing discreetly the large corjxiTa- 
tions that made up his client list at 
the Los Angeles law firm of Gib¬ 
son. Dunn & Crutcher than to 
making controversial pohtical de¬ 
cisions. He shuns notoriety, and in 
his first months in Washington his 
fondness for black-tie dinners and 
cocktail parties seemed to land 
him on the society pages more often than 
his official acts put him on the front pages. 
After eight months on the job, however. 
Smith seems more confident, and vehe¬ 
mently denies he ever lost control of his 
domain. “That’s nonsense." he says. 
“We’re doing precisely what we set out to 
do." Indeed, the department has been 
slow to embrace Reaganism partly be¬ 
cause it is obliged to enforce existing laws 
as well as carry out Administration poli¬ 
cy. Smith is sensitive to these twin duties. 
"Sometimes we get caught in the cross-' 
fire." he admits. Nevertheless, there is lit¬ 
tle doubt that Smith, who was Reagan's 
personal attorney for 15 years before join¬ 
ing the Justice Department, will serve his 
old client well. — ByJamesfCeSy. 
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The Front-P age Fulm inator 


William Loeh; 1905-1981 

E very four years, like a recurring night¬ 
mare. the cherubic visage and Satan¬ 
ic fulminations of William Loeb, cantan¬ 
kerous, ultraconservative publisher of the 
Manchester. N.H.. Union Ij'uder. would 
turn up on the front pages of newspapers 
across the country As aspiring Presidents 
trooped up to New Hampshire for the na¬ 
tion's earliest presidential primary, Loeb s 
relatively small daily (tire 65,298) be¬ 
came an influential voice in American 
politics. That voice was Loeb's alone, jwt- 
ulant, scurrilous and unfailingly infuriat¬ 
ing. For more than thirty years. Loeb put 
his splenetic opinions where no one could 
rniss them, in boldface type on the front 
page of the Union Leader, which, at his 
death last week at 75. was still New 
Hampshire's largest—and only statewide 
-—daily His editorials were often head¬ 
lined in red and blue, but his beliefs were 
black and white. Said he: "Things are 
either right or they are wrong." 

When It came to presidential pol¬ 
itics. Loeb was egalitarian in his prej¬ 
udices. he treated virtually all Presidents 
and would-be Presidents with derision. 
His vituperation began with Harry 
“General Incompetence" Truman. In 
1957 he labeled Dwight Eisenhower a 
“stinking hypocrite” for snubbing Red¬ 
baiting Wisconsin Senator Joseph Mc¬ 
Carthy, a Loeb hero. In 1961 he de¬ 
clared John Kennedy to be “the No 1 
liar in the United Slates.” 

Loeb's most notorious attack came 
during the 1972 presidential campaign. 
The Union Leader published a spurious 
letter claiming that Demcxiratic Senator 
Edmund Muskie of Maine laughed at an 
ethnic slur aimed at Franco-Americans, 
and an item suggesting that Muskie's 
wife was overly fond of cocktails. The can¬ 
didate's tearful denunciation of Loeh 
outside the Union Leader offices. 



The publleher in Ms Manchester office, 1979 

An influential voice in American politics 


captured on network television, was 
thought to have doomed Muskie's pres¬ 
idential chances. 

I f Loeb showed disdain for many pres¬ 
idential candidates, it may have been that 
he measured them against the one he con¬ 
sidered his mentor, Theodore Rixisevelt 
Loeb's father. William Jr., was Roose¬ 
velt's private secretary when William 111 
was born in 1905. After Rtxiscvcll's final 
term, the Loeb family moved with him 
to Oyster Bay. L.I., and young William 
grew up in the reflected glory of the old 
Rough Rider. Ixjeb attended Connecti¬ 


cut's Hotchkiss School, MftautchuMNi^^' 
Williams College and then spent two 
years at the Harvard Law School. 

With money borrowed from his moth¬ 
er, he bought the St. Albans, Vt., Mes¬ 
senger m 1941. Five years later, he bought 
a share in the Union Leader and took ftill 
control in 1948. 

Loeb inconsistently practiced what he 
published. He was ardently militaristic, 
yet he strenuously, and successfully, 
avoided military service in World War II. 
He once condemned Nelson Rockefeller 
as a "wife swapper ’ for divorcing his wife 
and marrying a divorcee—precisely what 
the twice-divorced Loeb himself did in 
1952, when he shed his second wife to 
wed Nackey Scripps, granddaughter of 
Newspaper Tycoon E.W. Scripps. He ad¬ 
vocated that a publisher should have only 
one newspaper, yet for years he owned 
and controlled four. He became a major 
force in New Hampshire politics, hand¬ 
picking Senators and Governors. T'et he 
phoned tn his editorials from a 30-room 
mansion in Prides Crossing. Mass.. 50 
miles from Manchester, and claimed Ne¬ 
vada as his legal residence to avoid pay¬ 
ing Massachusetts income taxes. 

L oeb’s tangled finances were a source 
of damaging ammunition for his crit¬ 
ics. He borrowed $2 million from the 
Teamsters' Central States Pension Fund 
in 1965. and thereafter became a vocif¬ 
erous defender of jailed Teamster Pres¬ 
ident Jimmy Hoffa. In 1979 he vowed that 
he would place IS'l of his newspaper 
slock in trust for his employees. But in 
his will, control of the paper goes to Nack¬ 
ey. now 56, and after her death to a nine- 
member board of trustees 

Loeb seldom let accuracy stand in the 
way of his prejudices The masthead of 
the Union Leader featured the axiom of 
Daniel Webster “Nothing is so powerful 
as truth ” Loeb typically failed to inform 
his readers that the quotation was taken 
out of context “There is nothing so pow¬ 
erful as truth," said Webster, “and often 
nothing so strange'■ ■ 



Voting with Their Feet 

T hey came by car, by train (but not by plane, in def¬ 
erence to the striking air controllers), in thousands, of ; 
chartered buses and even on the city's Metro, which was ' 
free to all riders for the day. They gathered in Washington ■ 
last Saturday for a protest rally of a size and vehemence not 
seen since the antiwar marches of a deisade ago. The event t 
was billed as Solidarity Day and organized by the AFL-OO, 
which ‘rented’’ the subway for $65,000. On ha:nd wereittcae' : 
than 250,000 union members, civil rights activists, environ- JS 
mentalists and others enraged by Ronald Reagan’s r ^ 

While the President relaxed at GampDavid, the crew ), 
marched down Constitution Avenue to the CapiUd and 
cheered when speaker after speaker denounced the Admin¬ 
istration. As National Urban League President Vernon W-, 
dan proclaimed: “We wem’t stand stift When mir pm^fps . 
are gutted, our pbs taken away ami oUr idtsams deferred.'* 
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A Grand Hail to an Ex-C hief_ 

Gerald Ford comes home again to open a museum in his honor 


W hen he was the nation’s 38th Pres¬ 
ident, Gerald Rudolph Ford ac¬ 
quired an unwanted, and perhaps unde¬ 
served, reputation for stumbling, bum¬ 
bling and bumping his head upon leav¬ 
ing presidential aircraft. So it was entirely 
fitting that, stepping off Air Force One 
to greet Ford in his home town of Grand 
Rapids, the 40th President collided with 
the 38th and almost stumbled down the 
top step. Once on the right foot, the cer¬ 
emonial opening of the Ford museum last 
week was a fitting tribute to the man who 
helped rescue the honor of the American 
presidency from the ignominy of Water¬ 
gate Said Ronald Reagan of the man who 



has been both his rival and ally. “Gerald 
Ford healed America because he under¬ 
stood the adventure of America- her way 
of governing, her people, and the source 
of her strength as a nation ' 

To the banks of the Grand River came 
leaders from around the world to offer 
their respects; President Jose Lope/ Por¬ 
tillo of Mexico, Prime Minister Pierre El¬ 
liott Trudeau of Canada, former President 
Valery Giscard d'Estaing of France, For¬ 
eign Minister Sunao Sonoda of Japan, and 
even the emperor of Hollywood, Bob 
Hope. There were fireworks and fishing 
contests, viewings of the Gerald Ford 
stamp collection, and a $l,000-a-plate 





dinner of chicken breast complemented 
by Michigan wine (Tabor Hill Winery’s 
Vidal Semi-Blanc). 

The museum itself, a $11 million steel 
and concrete triangle, prompted some to 
joke that there were not enough mem¬ 
orabilia from Ford’s brief 30 months in of¬ 
fice to hang on four walls. That is hardly 
a problem. The political odyssey of the 
Eagle Scout from Grand Rapids is rep¬ 
resented by full-size replicas of the Oval 
Office and the Quonset hut from which 
he ran his first, successful, campaign for 
Congress in 1948. Among the treasures: 
Ford’s typed pardon of Predecessor Rich¬ 
ard Nixon, an aide's memo suggesting 
that he not keep Alexander Haig as Chief 
of Staff, and a copy of the Declaration of 
Independence made out of Campbell’s al¬ 
phabet soup noodles. Said a Jubilant Ford 
of his special-day. “They say you can’t go 
home again. They’re wrong.” ■ 


'-s. 









Hope and Betty Ford, 
lefh at the gala on the 
eve of the dedication. 
Reagan and Ford check 
watches Inside the 
musaun as Bush and 
Giscard wait for the 
ceremony 








American Scene 


In Illinois: The Ghost of John L. Lems 


G alatia (pop. 1,023) sits alongside the 
two-lane tarmac of Highway 34 in 
Southern Ulinois like hips on a snake. 
Barely There is a cluster of neat single- 
story frame houses, a couple of eating 
places, a bank, a gas station and small su¬ 
permarket. A lone yellow blinker slows 
traffic a little But few outsiders ever stop, 
and that is fine with Galatians who have 
better things to do than chat They raise 
corn, graze cattle and dig coal for a living 
“Until lately,” drawls one miner, “two 
dogs crossing the road at the same time 
was a big event here," Now there are big¬ 
ger and more ominous events in town. As 
has often been the ease in the region's 


tumultuous history, coal is the ciux 
Galatia lies on the eastern edge of the 
Illinois basin, a 25 million-acre sprwn- 
shaped. subterranean shelf of coal that has 
made the state the nation's fourth laigest 
producer. For almost a century now, the 
basin has been union turf. While only 44'"'( 
of all U.S, coal is dug by members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, down 
from 70'^! a decade ago, some 99% of Illi¬ 
nois C(.»l is union mined. The legendary 
John L. Lewis rose to the presidency of the 
U.M W. as a legislative lobbyist from the ! 
union's Illinois District 12, which includes 
Galatia. Since the lowa-born Lewis first 
arrived in 1908. the dirtiest four-letter 
word in coal country has been scab 

But now the ^Oklahoma-based Kerr- 
McGee Coal Corp. is clearing a 3,000-acre 
site on both sides of Highway 34, barely a 
mile east of Galatia, for a new deep-shaft 
mine The company plans to invest $l85 
million in the venture, which will employ 
up to 700 miners—all abnunion. Many 


towns would greet such an investment 
with enthusiasm. Galatia did not. 

One morning last month, nearly 2,000 
miners marched up to the chain-link secu¬ 
rity fence surrounding Kei r-McGee's site 
and tore down more than two miles of it 
with their bare hands. Security guards and 
hastily summoned state police were show¬ 
ered with rocks and Molotov cocktails. 
Construction equipment was torched and 
grass fires set. As smoke swirled around 
them, police fired tear gas from grenade 
launchers When that did not work. Na¬ 
tional Guard helicopters were called in to 
dispense more tear gas. While the battle 
raged at the mine site, the single-story 


frame house in Galatia that served as 
Kerr-McGee headquarters was burned to 
the ground Never mind that it was close 
to the fire station. Firemen trained their 
hosc.s on an adjoining sli ucturc instead. 

Unemployment in the area is run¬ 
ning higher than 20%. other local mines 
are laying off workers, and nonunion 
mines often pay better than their union¬ 
ized counterparts, if only to discourage 
organizing attempts. So there may be 
some Galatians to whom the Kerr- 
McGee project seems like a gixxl idea. 
But they know enough to keep quiet. 
Storekeepers say they have been threat¬ 
ened with arson if they do business with 
the newcomer Many citizens are chary 
of talking with strangers. A strapping 
young man emerging from Ragsdale's 
Laundiomat says that, although he 
needs a job. he turned down $14 an 
hour to join nonunion construction 
workers. "My dad's a miner. He'd kill 
me if I even talked with scabs" 


At Fay's Cafe, where a sign on the 
screen door decrees NO SHIRT, NO SHOES, 
NO SERVICE, a jut-jawed miner hunches 
over a cup of coffee at the Formica 
counter, digging coal grime out of his fin¬ 
gernails with one toothpick while another 
bobs at the corner of his mouth. “Ain’t 
gonna give you my name.” he growls. “But 
just remember Herrin and Muddy Bot¬ 
toms. This ain't but the start.” Herrin is a 
town some 20 miles to the west where 
striking union loyalists shot 19 would-be 
strikebreakers to death in the “Herrin 
Massacre ’ of 1922. Muddy Bottoms is an 
area along the Muddy River a few miles to 
the north of Herrin, where U.M.W. stal¬ 
warts loyal to John L. Lewis fought off 
supporters of a rival union with clubs, 
shovels and shotguns in the early 1930s. 
The miner adds; "Them that sets up scab 
here is gonna set up in blood and ashes." 

K im Conley, 30, of Herrin, is a pit com¬ 
mitteeman for the union at Old Ben 
25 mine in nearby West Frankfort. “Kerr- 
McGee will hire miners for Galatia out of 
state, where union tradition isn't strong, 
and pay better than union scale, scrimp¬ 
ing on safety for their profit. With no 
union, anyone who complains about safe¬ 
ty will get fired I hate to see everything we 
fought for here go down the tubes John L. 
Lewis would roll over in his grave.” 

For the moment, the militant miners 
are lying low. Kerr-McGee has secured a 
temporary injunction against picketing at 
the Galatia site. So far 20 miners identi¬ 
fied from photographs as participants in 
the August attack have been arrested on 
charges of criminal damage to property, 
mob action or aggravated battery. (All are 
free, on bond) Kerr-McGee President 
James G. Randolph, 51. a retired Air 
Force major general, flew to Galatia from 
corporate headquarters in Oklahoma City 
and ordered work resumed. The chain- 
link fence has been rebuilt. A score of 
bright yellow bulldozers, scrapers and 
earthmovers are growling back and forth, 
tossing up giant dust clouds as they level 
the site for shaft sinking. At night, the 
construction equipment is drawn up in a 
cluster under floodlights, covered-wagon 
style, for protection against sabotage. Ad¬ 
mits Randolph: “We expected some resis¬ 
tance in Galatia, but its intensity at this 
early stage surprised us. Still, our policy 
remains to encourage nonunion opera¬ 
tion—by persuasion, not coercion. It 
worked well for us in Wyoming.” 

Back at Fay's Cafe, Randolph's words 
draw hoots of derision. “Shoot!” shouts a 
bearded miner, brushing back his U.M.W. 
cap. "We'll run scabs out like we did at 
Herrin years back. This here ain’t no Wy¬ 
oming.” This here’s union country. John 
L. Lewis country. Sy Imt Grig^ 



As tear gas swirls around them, protesters demolish fence at Kerr-McGee’s nonunion mine 







There was yet another in¬ 
ning of sand-lot summetry. 
Plains, Ga.-style last week, 
when Israeli Prime Minister 
MMiachwn Begin, 68. dropped 
in on former President /hnmy 
Carter, S6, and his wife Rota- 
lyim, 54, There to greet his ar¬ 
rival was a crowd of some 
1.500. many of them children 
in yarmulkes, shouting “Sha¬ 
lom!" Begin and Carter 
seemed outwardly cordial, de¬ 
spite past frustrations over 
their differences. Said Joel Ar- 
non, Israeli consul general in 
Atlanta: “They are two strong 
personalities who both believe 
they have a direct line to God.” 


Clean-cut. clean living and 
oh so dimply, they were 
dubbed "the Ken and Barbie 
dolls of baseball." Los Angeles 
Dodgers First Baseman Steve 
Garvey, 32. and his wife Cyndy, 
31, the bubbly co-host of the 
AM Ij)s Angeles morning TV 
program, flaunted their suc¬ 
cessful. two-career connubial- 
ity But cutcncss took it on the 
chin last year when Inside 
Sports ran a profile of the Gar¬ 


Steve and Cyndy: apart at last 

veys entitled “Trouble in Par¬ 
adise” that indicated that all 
was not bliss in their relation¬ 
ship. Steve and Cyndy have 
now confirmed that they have 
separated after nearly ten 
years of marriage and will seek 
a divorce- What will become 
of our adorable duo? Cyndy 
has left her television job. while 



Rosalynn and Jimmy giving Begin a good ol’ Plains, Ga., welcome 



Steve is heading for the play¬ 
offs and contemplating a future 
run for political office. 


Calvin, Brooke, Amjy and Hai- 
ston were there So too were 
some inveterate partygoers 
who travel under both their 
names' Christoidier Reeve and 
Jack Nicholson, for example. 
I But in the crush of the reopen- 
' ing of Manhattan’s Studio 54. 
I at least as many other notable 
! nighttime nabobs were left out 
! in the rain. Conspicuous by 
! their presence inside, were for- 
I mer Owners Steve Rubell and 
i lanSchrager. Alltold. lO.OOOin- 
1 vitations went out for a club 
! that legally accommodates 


only 1,800. "It was so crowd¬ 
ed,” said Designer Klein after 
his twirl on the dance floor 
with Brooke, “that absolutely 
nothing could come between 
her and her Calvin ” 


j Not since Big Bill Tilden 
! turned the trick 56 years ago 
has a tennis player taken three 
straight U S Open titles But, 
this month at Flushing Mead- 
: ow. John McEnroe, 22, dcmol- 
I ished Bjorn Borg, 25. in four sets 
; -• 4-6. 6-2. 6-4. 6-3—to do just 
I that, l.ixiking tired and drawn 
' after the match, and having re- 
I ceived threats against his life, 

I Borg announced that he was 
i going to take a respite from 


Klein, Shields and Rubell ail gussied up for the Studio 54 reopening 



tennis. “Fm going to try and do 
other things to keep my mind 
off the game 1 hope that when 
I come back to the circuit, I will 
feel really refreshed.” A touch 
of Borg's off-court charm had 
rubbed off on the bumptious 
Big Mac At a White House re¬ 
ception for U.S. Davis Cup and 
Wightman Cup teams, McEn¬ 
roe seemed to bewitch First 





Nancy and McEnroe: together 

Lady Nancy Reagan, 60, with his 
new-found gentility. He was 
unable, however, to coax Pres¬ 
ident Reagan, 70—who prefers 
his mornings on horseback 
—onto the court. "1 used to 
play when I was younger,” said 
the President, "but 1 don't any 
more because I can’t get the 
horse on the court.” 

—By £. Graydon Carlar 


On the Record 

Jane Pauley, 30, Today Show co¬ 
host, reflecting on the lack of 
rivalry between herself and her 
husband. Cartoonist Garry Tru¬ 
deau: "Five million people 
watch me every morning 1 be¬ 
lieve only 4.999.999 people 
read Dooneshury ” 

Mark Hatfield, 59. Republican 
Senator from Oregon, predict¬ 
ing the course of interest rate.s 
for the rest of the year- "We II 
see them down three to four 
points. Rut I should add that I 
predicted Thomas Dewey’s 
election in 1948 " 














Sport 


Sugar Knows H ow to Hit, Ma n 

The Hit Man looks sweet too—until the 14th round 


i t was a classic confrontation between a 
man who had it all and a man who felt 
he had Uxt little; Sugar Ray Leonard. 25, 
the polite, boyishly handsome star of soft- 
drink commercials who had burst onto 
the boxing, scene at the 1976 Montreal 
Olympics and then vaulted with seeming 
ease to fame, $25 million in purses and a 
professional record of 30 wins (21 by 
knockouts! and one loss, and Thomas 
Hearns, 22. the "Hit Man." mean-look¬ 
ing and lean as a snake, who climbed from 
poverty and anonymity in his home town 
of Detroit to—well, surprisingly modest 
fortune and fame for a man of his ac¬ 
complishments (32-0, with 30 knockouts). 
It was also a classic match-up of dis- 


richesl single sporting event m history. 

For Leonard, victory was not easy. As 
the desert evening fell, the temperature 
subsided from the day's high of 96°, but 
in the ring, television lights raised it to 
an energy-sapping 97. In this crucible, 
the fighters bobbed and weaved, Hearns 
stalking while Leonard danced sideways, 
trying to stay out of reach of Hearns' ter¬ 
rible right hand. As an amateur, Hearns 
was known as a boxer, not a slugger. He 
lowered his hand position after turning 
pro. and the extra leverage he acquired 
gave him a ferocious punch. Hearns used 
the advantage of his reach to flick jabs 
into Leonard’s face, while Leonard, try¬ 
ing to get inside those long arms, was I 


Hearns reeled, Leonard swarmed over 
him, throwing dozens of punches. Hearns 
absorbed the blows to his body, but then, 
as soon as he dropped his arms to cover 
his midsection. Leonard showered com¬ 
binations on his head. Through more than 
a full minute of remorseless attack, 
Hearns miraculously stayed on his feet. 

Though Hearns took another terrible 
beating in the next round, he returned 
for the eighth not merely a survivor but a 
boxer. Now the roles were reversed: 
Hearns was dancing, trying to stay out of 
Leonard's reach, while the smaller man 
turned stalker Slowly, however, Hearns 
regained his momentum and once again 
started to carry the judges’ cards. At the 
same time, enmity turned to respect: when 
the bell rang, the two men no longer tossed 
late punches and insults but instead sa¬ 
luted each other’s courage and skill, tap¬ 
ping gloves fraternally 

Leonard’s left eye had become a seri- 



TMrd round: Hearns uncoils his 7B-ln. reach and lands a jab 


'I ^SSSSi JHBk aMi«» 

Eleventh round: Leonard connects with a left against towering opponent I 


similar lighting styles, Leonard the boxer, 
elegant, fast, an artist who can devise daz¬ 
zling combinations for every contingency; 
and Hearns the slugger, a tall (6 ft. I in.. 
V.V Leonard’s 5 ft 10 in i and haughty hit¬ 
ter who uses a preternatural 78-in.. reach 
to keep trouble at bay until he can lower 
the btxim. Each man had earned a wel¬ 
terweight (141 to 147 lbs ) championship 
belt Leonard from the World Boxing 
Council (WBf). Hearns from the World 
Boxing A.ssociation (wha). So when it was 
ovei. halfway through the 14lh round at 
the sjiecial 25.000-seal arena constructed 
on the grounds of Caesars Palace casino 
in Las Vegas, the man who had it all had 
one thing more. Sugar Ray Leonard be¬ 
came the undisputed, unified welter¬ 
weight champion of the world. He also 
tix>k home a record $10 million' (ra 
$5 million for Hearns). The fight grossed 
at least $36 million, making it the 


forced to bend until his torso was almost 
parallel to the canvas, then reach up to 
keep his punches above the belt Looking 
like a man who was stooping down to 
stick his chewing gum under a table. 
Leonard took repeated short rights un¬ 
der his left eye By the third round the 
eye had begun to swell 

Hearns won those early rounds, but 
nearly as much fighting iixik place after 
the bell as before. Hearns exorcised his 
anger by refusing to be separated, and 
Leonard obliged him in those brief ex¬ 
changes. But if Hearns' potential kntKk- 
out punch was a bomb licking, so was 
Leonard’s blinding hand speed and his ca¬ 
pacity to exploit an opening In the sixth 
round, Hearns dropped his right hand too 
far, and Leonard swooped into the open¬ 
ing w'ith a savage left hook. Hearns was 
rocked back on his heels and, suddenly 
wobbly, retreated to the ropes. While 


ous problem for him by the start of the 
eleventh round It was swollen almost 
shut, virtually blinding him on the side 
where Hearns’ right hand waited. Hearns 
tattooed the eye, trying to close it com¬ 
pletely in hopes of setting Leonard up. 
Sugar Ray, with his head cocked oddly to 
the side to improve his vision, was stead¬ 
ily losing points—^and the time in which to 
redeem them—as his injury worsened. 

I n the 13th round, Leonard somehow 
managed to see an opening when 
Hearns again dropped his hands. After 
throwing a right lead, he pounded home 
another left hook that buckled Hearns. 
Leonard bore in now with furious upper¬ 
cuts that set Hearns' head up as a target 
for withering combinations. Chased to the 
ropes, Hearns finally went down and out 
onto the apron of the ring, climbing back 
in to stand for the next assault. Once mote 








13th round: Hearns falls through the ropes and, below, rests during an eight count 14th round: Leonard pounds Hearns intil fight is stopped 


couple of mistakes, and you can't afford 
to make mistakes against a fighter of 
Ray's caliber " 

Leonard's victory now confirms him 
as a remarkable champion. He is a strange 
mix for a fighter, a combination of peer¬ 
less skills and yearnings to transcend the 
brutal arena in which he displays them. 
When he returned from Montreal in 
1976, he vowed luit to be a professional 
fighter, preferring to go to college. But the 
endorsements that he had hoped would 
support him after his ballyhoocd triumph 
never materialized—white athletes end 
up on Wheaties boxes, he bitterly assert¬ 
ed, blacks do not. So he took to the ring. 
For years, he counted his money and wait¬ 
ed for the day when he could quit, telling 
his advisers that each fight finished meant 
one less to be fought. He was truly hor¬ 
rified by the thought of injuring someone 
in the ring, and in one of his early knock- 




is scarcely heard in the Leonard camp 
any more. Says Attorney Mike Trainer, 
who has handled Leonard's financial af¬ 
fairs since he turned pro; ‘He does look 
too cute, too sweet, ttw nice, but that's 
not the person in the ring We can't even 
put him in with disc jockeys for publicity 
shadow boxes. You just couldn't trust Ray 
in the ring " 

Manager Dundee likewise sees two 
men in his fighter Says he "The people 
who think he's a nice guy don't know how 
nice he is. The people who think he’s a 
tough fighter don’t know how tough a 
fighter he is. He’s a nicer guy and a tough¬ 
er fighter than people know" Perhaps 
even Leonard does not know But al the 
post-fight press conference, he rather 
brusquely pushed aside the ice pack his 
wife was holding to the back of his neck 
—so that he could hug Ray Jr., his seven- 
year-old son. — ByBJ,MtilBps/LasVagas 











































E gypt's Copts i n C risis_ 

The oldest Christian community fights for a tenuous security 

W hen Egyptian President Anwar Sa¬ 
dat cracked down two weeks ago on 
religious militants who oppose his regime, 
one of his targets was the Coptic fJrihodox 
Church, the ancient Christian community 
that has survived in Egypt since its estab¬ 
lishment by the Aixistlc Mark in the 1st 
century A.D. Sadat abruptly stripped the 
Coptic Pope, Shenouda 111. of his author¬ 
ity, banished him to a desert monastery, 
and ordered the arrest of some 125 Coptic 
clergy and lay activists The world was 
shocked, but many membersof the church 
hierarchy were considerably relieved For 
at least a year, they had been concerned 
that the Pope's controversial leadership 
was leading the Christian community into 
serious trouble with Egypt's newly asser¬ 
tive Muslim majority. The climate of sec- i 
tarian stnfe had resulted in several violent Pope Shenouda HI of the Coptic church 
incidents in the past three months, includ- Bearing the cross proudly among Muslims. 
ing three days of communal rioting in a 

Cairo slum housing project that caused at abi/ed Muslims, are the true Egyptians, 
least 17 deaths. the descendants of the pharaohs. As they 

Father Matta el Meskin, one of are quick to point out, "Copt” is the Arabi- 
Egypt's most influential Coptic clergy- cired, then Europeanized, form of the 
men. told TiMi: Correspondent Robert C. Greek word for Egyptian Although the 
Wurmstedt last week. “1 can't say I'm hap- Coptic language is used today only in the 
py, but 1 am at peace now. Every morning church's liturgy, it was the language of 
1 was expecting news of more bloody colli- Egypt until the I3thcentury 

sions. Sadat’s actions protect the church Shenouda aggressively resisted the in- 
and the Copts. They are from God " creasing Islamization of the country: in 

From God they may have come, but 1977, for example, he called on Copts to 
Matta played a large part in their shaping undertake a four-day fast to protest pro- 
The abbot of St. Macarius monastery near posed legislation that would make it a cap- 
Cairo, Matta was summoned to Alexan- ital crime to renounce Islam. The bill 
dria by Sadat a week before the crack- threatened Christians who convert to Is- 
down. Sadat and Matta discussed ways of lam to avoid stringent Coptic divorce 
defusing the looming crisis. Sadat asked laws, then apostatize once proceedings are 
Matta how far he could push Shenouda over. The bill was shelved, lie also com- 
The abbot says he outlined Sadat's limits plained often and bitterly that the govern- 
in dealing with the Pope When the ouster ment did not do enough to protect Copts 
was decided on, it was Malta who submit- from violent persecution by Muslim fanat- 
ted the names of five bishops who would ics Last year, after a reported series of 

collectively take over the Pope's functions, church burnings, attacks on clergymen 

Shenouda, 58. crowned ten years ago. and forced conversions. Shenouda can- 
was educated as a teacher Heservedasan celed all Easter celebrations except reli- 




army officer in the 1948 Arab-lsraeli 

war and was then trained by Matta El l^lan Monastery, to which Shenouda has been banished 
in the 1950s to become a monk. ^ •. 

Shenouda. says Malta, is the best ^ 


in the 1950s to become a monk. 
Shenouda. says Malta, is the best 
educated Pope in church history 
But, he adds. "Shenouda's appoint¬ 
ment was the beginning of the trou¬ 
ble The mind replaced inspiiaiion. 
and planning replaced prayei 1 or 
the first years I prayed for him. but I 
see the church is going from bad to 
worse because of his behavior " 
Shenouda has led a religious re¬ 
vival that fostered the ethnic identi¬ 
ty of Egypt 's Copts as a nation sepa¬ 
rate from, and older than, the 
Muslim majority. Indeed, many 
Copts feel that they, and not the Ar- 




gious services and boycotted Holy Week 
rites. That spring. President Sadat alleges, 
he encouraged the 100,000 Copts living in 
the U .S. to stage em barrassing demonstra¬ 
tions during Sadat’s visit to Washington 
and New York City Increasingly angered 
by Shenouda's actions, Sadat, who has 
tried hard to cultivate good relations with 
his country’s Christians, accused the "new 
leadership” of the Coptic church of engag¬ 
ing in a "conspiracy” to blacken his name 
and the image of Egypt's Muslims. 

Shenouda's confrontational activities 
coincided with a marked increase in Is¬ 
lamic fervor and militancy among the 
country's Muslims, and in the wake of the 
violent incidents this spring and summer, 
some Copts began to fear for their physical 
safety. As Matta puts it: "All of us are in 
this dilemma, Ibecausel Muslims feel She¬ 
nouda is a threat to Islam and the Koran. 
H e was working against the I ine of the gov¬ 
ernment and moderate Muslims " Most 
Copts feel that Shenouda's ouster is a toler¬ 
able price to pay for communal peace. 

T his is not the first time the Copts, the 
world's oldest organized Christian 
body, have walked a tricky tightrope. In 
the church’s first centuries, the Patriarch¬ 
ate of Alexandria, with its eminent school 
of theology, was second only to Rome as 
the major see of the early church. In the 
mid-5th century, however, the Coptic 
church defied orthodox Christian teach¬ 
ing by adhering to the so-called Monophy- 
site heresy, the belief that Jesus Christ had 
one nature that mystically united his hu¬ 
manity and divinity, rather than two dis¬ 
tinct natures, human and divine. Schism 
ensued, and Coptic Christians were perse¬ 
cuted under the Byzantine Empire 

After the Arab conquest of 641, the 
Copts resisted the onslaught of Islam for 
two centuries But as a result of periodic cy¬ 
cles of persecution under successive Mus¬ 
lim conquerors, and waves of immigration 
from Arabia, the Copts were reduced from 
a majority to a minority Today, according 
to oflicial census figures, they constitute 
less than 10'^^ of Egypt's4.3 million popula¬ 
tion (Copts complain, however, that they 
are systematically undercounted). They 
are the largest Christian entity in 
***‘* any Middle Eastern country, with 
jsmall communities in the U.S. and 

I I Canada. South Africa, Austrahaand 
i other countries. 

i Given the area's background of 
Tsectarian violence, the possibility 
that the Copts could be swept under 
M' by a tide of Islamic fundamentalism 
^ seems less remote than before But 
the Copts have shown a gift for sur- 
vival As one elderly Copt puts it; 
■ "To be a Copt is to be threatened, 
^ but we bear the cross proudly amor^ 
^ the Muslims and we are ready to die 
for it." — By5araMadBna.lt9portad 
by NalhtmM Harrison and Rebart C 
Wurmstodt/Cairo 







Work Is for Man, Not Man for Work 

John Paul’s third encyclical exalts the dignity of toil 


A gain and again during the three years 
of his reign, Pope John Paul II has re¬ 
affirmed the Roman Catholic Church’s 
message that man has an intrinsic worth 
and dignity, and any system that de¬ 
grades that worth or undermines that 
dignity is wrong. In his many speeches 
and in his first two encyclicals, he has 
expressed his concern for the welfare of 
the individual, criticized the dehuman¬ 
izing aspects of modern life and com¬ 
mitted the church to the cause of social 
justice. 

Last week, in his third encyclical, or 
formal policy-setting letter to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, John Paul un¬ 
derlined those concerns, this time through 
the theme of human work. He had in¬ 



tended to issue the 24,000-word docu¬ 
ment, titled iMborem Exercens (On Work¬ 
ing), last spring in connection with the 
90lh anniversary of Pope Leo Xlll's en¬ 
cyclical Rerum Novarum, the first Cath¬ 
olic document devoted to social questions. 
Its release, however, had to await his re¬ 
covery from the bullet wounds he suf¬ 
fered last May. “It is only after my stay 
in hospital," he explains at the end of 
the diKument. “that 1 have been able to 
revise it definitively." 

In restating the church’s teaching on 
human work, John Paul repeatedly cites 
God’s command to man in Genesis to 
’’subdue the earth." The Pope interprets 
this to mean that man is the “subject of 
labor ” and that “work is ‘for man,’ and 
never man ‘for work.’ ’’ He asserts the 
priority of labor over capital and, while 
restating the church’s belief in the right 
to private property, argues that this right 



is not absolute but "subordinate to the 
right to common use, to the fact that 
goods are meant for everyone." 

He condemns laissez-faire capitalism 
because it reduces man to an instrument 
of production, but praises “worker sol¬ 
idarity." The socialization of some means 
of production cannot be ruled out, he 
says, but converting them into state prop¬ 
erty may be unsatisfactory because so¬ 
cialism often produces "excessive bureau¬ 
cratic centralization, ” which exploits the 
worker as if he were “just a cog in a 
huge machine." John Paul feels that ad¬ 
aptations of property rights, including 
“joint ownership of the means of work, 
or sharing by workers in the management 
and/or profits of businesses," may be 
the most desirable course 

Labor unions receive sympathetic 
treatment in the encyclical John Paul 
believes unions arc an “indispensable 
element” for defending the rights of 
working people He endorses strikes 
but does warn that they arc an extreme 
means and "must not be abused, es¬ 
pecially for political purposes" Indeed, 
unions should not "play politics" This 
is a message that may fall on deaf ears 
in many Western Luropean and Third 
World nations, where unions have long 
been politicized. 

A lthough the encyclical contains no ref¬ 
erence to any particular union, it is 
difficult to avoid connecting his decla¬ 
rations with Solidarity, the embattled 
labor federation in the Pope’s native Po¬ 
land. his support is implicit in the dex'- 
uinent’s many references to “solidarity." 

Finally, in discussing the rights of 
workers, including fair wages and med¬ 
ical benefits. John Paul comes to what 
for the church has proved a vexing ques¬ 
tion. the role of women He emphasizes 
that women have the right to "fulfill 
their tasks in accordance with their own 
nature, without being discriminated 
against and without being excluded from 
jobs for which they are capable " But he 
declares that the “true advancement for 
women requires that labor should be 
structured Iso that I women do not have 
to pay for their advancement by aban¬ 
doning what is specific to them,” their 
"irreplaceable role” as mothers. 

No doubt some Western feminists 
will deplore John Paul’s somewhat ret¬ 
rograde analysis of women s work. In 
many countries, especially in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. women are forced to work in order 
to achieve a decent 'living standard for 
their families, and birth rates have plum¬ 
meted. But the fact is that the encyc¬ 
lical announces general principles and 
ethical ideals, not strategies, and is ad¬ 
dressed to working people in every part 
of the globe. Individuals are thus left 
free to draw from it the spiritual and so¬ 
cial guidance they most need. ■ 


Medicme 


“Cancer Genes” 

They can turn cells malignant 

A crucial yet mysterious step in the de¬ 
velopment of cancer appears to be al¬ 
terations. possibly by chemicals, to the 
DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid) carried in 
the thousands of genes in the body’s cells. 
Scientists have theorized that though 
many genes may be affected, relatively 
few. dubbed “cancer genes,” have the 
power to transform a cell from a healthy 
to a cancerous state. Evidence to support 
this theory came to light last week with 
word that researchers, using new genetic- 
engineering techniques, have isolated sev¬ 
eral genes from human tumor cells and 
found that at least two were capable of 
making normal cells malignant. 

The work, reptirted by the Long Is¬ 
land. N.Y., newspaper Newsday, has not 
yet appeared in a scientific journal. At the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
team headed by Molecular Biologist Rob¬ 
ert Weinberg isolated a gene from a blad¬ 
der tumor, and parts of genes from leuke¬ 
mia and colon tumors. Molecular 
Biologist Michael Wigler, working with a 
team at the Cold Spring Harbor Labora¬ 
tory on Long Island, isolated a second 
bladder-tumor gene and identified a gene 
common to cancerous lung and colon 
cells A group led by Molecular Biologist 
Geoffrey Cooper of Harvard’s Sidney Far- 
ber Cancer Institute isolated a chicken 
leukemia gene. The researchers discov¬ 
ered that both bladder genes, when insert¬ 
ed into normal mouse cells being grown in 
laboratory dishes, transform some of the 
cells It is not yet known if the other genes 
that have been isolated can do the same. 

T he findings may help scientists under¬ 
stand the process by which normal 
cells are converted into cancerous ones. 
Says Weinberg. “Isolation should make it 
possible to analyze genes down to the de¬ 
tails of their structure and to see exactly 
what kind of mutation or alteration in the 
DNA induced the normal cell to behave 
differently." Scientists still do not know 
whether more than one gene in a cell must 
be altered for the cell to become malig¬ 
nant. Nor do they know which proteins 
are made at the genes’ commands. Pro¬ 
teins regulate the activities of the cell. 
When instructions for their production go 
awry, so do the cell’s workings. Once the 
cancer genes’ proteins are identified, says 
Weinberg, “we can begin to ask how their 
presence in a cell is able to perturb or sub¬ 
vert normal cellular metabolism” 

Eventually, doctors may be able to 
fashion a screening test for cancer based 
on the concentration of these proteins in 
patients' blood. Such an assay might also 
help monitor therapy "Isolating these 
genes, ” says Weinberg, “could make doz¬ 
ens of things possible." ■ 



Creating a digital r 
text, pictures and d 


Digital networks: 

the unified path to multiple 

communications 

Expanding and changing 
demands for information in 
business and private life will alter 
the face of communications in 
the decades ahead. The linking 
of speech, text, picture and 
data networks in new configura¬ 
tions is making customized 
communications a reality by 
providing countless possibilities 
for meeting specific require¬ 
ments. The time to lay the 
groundwork for tomorrow’s com¬ 
munications is today-with 
economical, high-capacity digital 
networks. 

Siemens supplies all equipment 
for digital public networks 

Siemens has everything it takes 
to build the most modern 
communication networks going. 
Digital switching systems for 


speech, text, pictures and data. 
Digital transmission equipment. 
High-capacity communication 
cables. All the components, all 
the systems, all the expertise. 

It’s the unique Siemens advan¬ 
tage: components, computer, 
and communications engineering 
under one roof. 



Siemens digital transmission systems 
for Europe's first stereo television network 


Example: 

Digital transmission systems 

Different transmission problems 
require different solutions. 

Siemens designs and implements 
future-oriented transmission 
networks that are tailored to the 
client’s technical and economic 
requirements. Telephone calls, 
teleprinter messages, data 
communications, radio and 
television broadcasts-all are 
handled with reliability and ease 
by Siemens transmission 
equipment. As the situation 
demands, signals are sent via 
copper or optical waveguide 
cables, by radio relay or satellite 
links. Across cities, nations, 
or continents. 

For more information write to 
your local Siemens Company or 
to Siemens AG, ZVW 85/TA 3 
lnfosenfice,D-8510 Fuerth/Bislohe, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


The Digitals from Siemens 
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Cinema 


COVER STORY 


A Boom 

Down 

Under 


And a push abroad by 
Australia ’sfilm makers 


i t is a hot. humid September evening 
in New York City, the end of a long 
holiday weekend, a perfect time for 
the movies. Outside the 600-seat Cor¬ 
onet cinema on Manhattan's East Side, 
people are waiting in a long queue to see 
a film that is being ballyhooed with the 
line: “From a place you never heard of 
. . a story you’ll never forget.” The mov¬ 
ie is Gallipoli, an Australian picture about 
a disastrous World War I campai^ in 
which 7,800 Australians died. To give it 
special impact, the distributor is “grind- 
ing’’ the film, movie parlance for show¬ 
ing it for 24 hours without a break. 

Australian movies are nothing new for 
New York, or other cities where films are 
taken seriously. Some, over the past five 
or six years, have been jewels of cinemat¬ 
ic craftsmanship, stirring critics and cin¬ 
ema lovers, but rarely distributors and 
mass audiences. Gallipoli is different: the 



in Caff4pe/4 Australian soldlars charge out of the trenches toward certain death 


gamble at the Coronet and in eleven oth¬ 
er North American cities from Toronto 
to San Francisco is that the movie will 
break the old pattern, to become Austra¬ 
lia’s first big international box-office hit. 

Gallipoli, directed by Peter Weir and 
starring Mel Gibson and Newcomer 
Mark Lee, is the latest of the ‘new wave” 
movies that have been coming out of Aus¬ 
tralia since the mid-’70s. Though praise 
has not been unanimous, some critics have 
likened Gallipoli to such classics as All 
Quiet on the IVestern Front and Paths of 
Glory. But it is less a war movie than a his¬ 
torical accounting and a tale of friend¬ 
ship and adventure, the story of young 


Australians who find excitement, and 
death, in the ill-fated invasion by British- 
led forces of Turkey’s Dardanelles in 
1915. 

If the ’40s were the film decade of 
the Italians (Rossellini and De Sica), the 
’SOs of the French (Godard and Truffaut), 
and the '60s of the East Europeans (For¬ 
man and Polanski), at least part of the 
’70s belongs to the Australians. Out of a 
budding government-subsidized film in¬ 
dustry has sprung a group of talented 
young moviemakers, their technical ex¬ 
pertise honed by years of television work, 
their ideas totally Australian but relevant 
almost anywhere else. What Weir and his 


Young lead actressea in a Sydney beach scene from Puberty Blues 










Shooting a take of charKing horses for The Man tram Snowy MvwwtmftMbaamt 


colleagues are bringing to the screen is 
not technical innovation—the Europeans 
and Americans have already seen to that 
—but a classical elegance of image, plot 
and character, of stories well told against 
the spectacular backdrop of a continent 
that even Australians hardly know. 

The new Australian exports quickly 
captured the art-house circuit, initially 
through London, and played well at film 
festivals, establishing the Australian 
genre both artistically and intellectually. 
But they failed to strike commercial gold 
Even such widely admired movies as 
Weir’s Picnic at Hanging Rock, the first 
to attract wide critical notice, Gillian 


Armstrong's My Brilliant Career and 
Bruce Beresford's Breaker Morani earned 
little by U.S. standards. Most of the oth¬ 
er 15 or so films made in Australia each 
year between 1972 and 1979 lost money. 

. The reason; at home. Australia's pop¬ 
ulation of 15 million cannot provide much 
profit, while overseas, the big internation¬ 
al distributors have so far shown little in¬ 
terest in relatively unknown Australian 
directors, actors and stories. That hardly 
mattered when costs were low and Aus¬ 
tralia's government was picking up much 
of the production tab, but budgets are ris¬ 
ing now and the era of direct public aid 
is drawing to a close Suddenly overseas 


Joining ^origines In the Outback to hunigoanna In H^e of the Never Never 




eariiings fiaveT)ec6me vttaT to tfie Indus¬ 
try’s survival. 

In that sense, and in othen, Gallipoli 
is a test case. It is the first movie to be pri¬ 
vately funded by Australian Show Busi¬ 
ness Magnate Robert Stigwood and Press 
Lord Rupert Murdoch: the first to be han¬ 
dled overseas by Paramount, a major U.S. 
film distributor: the first to top a produc¬ 
tion budget of $3 million. If Gallipoli suc¬ 
ceeds in the U.S. and in Europe, where it 
is scheduled to open early next year, it 
may convince Australian investors that 
Australian films can make money over¬ 
seas without using internationally known 
stars and without abandoning their Aus- 
tralianness. If it fails, it could reduce the 
new wave to a ripple. 

So far. Paramount thinks that it may 
I have a winner. As New York City’s D.W. 

■ Griffith Cinema began a one-year exper¬ 
iment last week to screen only Austra¬ 
lian and New Zealand movies. Variety 
announced that Gallipoli showed the 
highest per-screen earnings during its first 
week of any film running in the U.S. “It 
is breaking house records everywhere,’’ 
said Gordon Weaver, Paramount’s vice 
president for international marketing. In 
its initial fortnight in North America, it 
grossed $400,000—one of the best open¬ 
ing’s of any foreign film ever handled by 
Paramount. In Australia, Gallipoli was 
also playing to full houses, outdrawing 
Steven Spielberg's popular Raiders of the 
Lost Ark. “The flaws do not prevent it 
from achieving a strength that often ap¬ 
proaches greatness,’’ said Australian Crit¬ 
ic Neil Jillett in discussing Gallipoli in 
the Melbourne Age. In Australia alone the 
film is expected to earn back its cost, if 
' not more 

Paramount could hardly have made 
a better choice for its first Australian 
venture than a movie by Peter Weir. At 
37, the slim, fair film maker is the ac¬ 
knowledged master of Australian cinema 

My Davie Ui My Brilliant Career 


I 


GafUpoU, the closest thing the Australian film Industry had to an International hit 





The diractors: Wair dubbing GaU^H, Bareafard diractbig PubartyUuea, Annatroi% scouting Starstnidt and Noyce shooting Heatwave 


and easily the best-known director 
abroad for his films The Cars That 
Ate Paris (1974), Picnic at Hanging 
Rock (1975) and The Last Wave 
(1977). He got to moviemaking by ac¬ 
cident After dropping out of a com¬ 
bined aris-law course at the Univer¬ 
sity of Sydney in 1964, he sold real 
estate to pay for a grand European 
trip, a rite of passage for many young 
Australians. The sea journey, on a 
Greek liner, was so boring that Weir 
and two others took over the ship's 
closed-circuit television system to en¬ 
tertain the passengers. By the time j 
they docked, he had decided on a ca- Fiin 
reer that took him first into televi¬ 
sion as a stagehand by day and an un¬ 
derground film maker by night, then to 
documentaries and, finally, full-scale fea¬ 
tures, “There was, ' he recalls, "the free¬ 
dom of starting something new No one 
was telling us what we should do and how 
we should do it." 

Weir still seems uncertain how he 
got where he is. "I don't think 1 mod¬ 
eled myself on anybody," he says. "1 
work intuitively without any conscious 
themes." His experience with Cars might 
have persuaded a lesser man to go back 
to real estate. Now a cult film in Lon¬ 
don and Paris, Cars is the low-budget 
story of an Australian town that sur¬ 
vives economically by wrecking the autos 
of passing motorists. Australians, for the 
most part, stayed away from the movie 
and, since it was releas^ at a time when 



Film Maker Schepisi next to Ms Hollywood pool 


no one in Australia knew much about 
international marketing, it sank like a 
stone in the U.S. Its fate was speeded 
by an American distributor who dubbed 
and cut the track, in breach of contract, 
turning one character into a man from 
Brooklyn on holiday in Australia. 

Picnic, by contrast, was the first Aus¬ 
tralian film to draw rave reviews over¬ 
seas and alert critics and cinemagoers that 
a new wave worth watching was indeed 
washing in from Down Under It set a 
tone, with its wispy, mystical story of 
schoolgirls at the turn of the century, two 
of whom disappear mysteriously while on 
a day’s excursion to the bush. A carefully 
constructed mood piece. Picnic is filled 
with a haunting sensuality and brooding 
imagery; it examines the tragedy but nev¬ 
er explains it. Says Weir: “It was more 


shadow than substance, but it was 
within the shadows that interest lay." 

If Picnic made Weir’s reputation, 
The Last Wave confirmed it. Al¬ 
though It was not intended as a hor¬ 
ror story, it turned out to be a psy¬ 
chological thriller. A Sydney lawyer, 
played by American Actor Richard 
Chamberlain, who defends a group 
of aborigines on a murder charge, dis¬ 
covers that they fear revealing their 
secret, sacred tribal grounds hidden 
in caves near the city's sewers The 
movie deals with the clash between 
tribal and white man’s law, the re¬ 
ality of dreams and, as Weir puls it, 
the flaw of “a successful Westerner 
with good taste and a happy family life 
but no spiritual values," 

Picnic and Wave placed Weir in a 
league of his own, artistically and com¬ 
mercially. Even so, he had to struggle to 
raise the money to make Gallipoli. “No 
one was interested," he explains, "be¬ 
cause they thought the film was loo Aus¬ 
tralian, with no recognizable stars, about 
an obscure story in Australian history 
and costing $3 million. Everyone thought 
it would be as big a disaster as the orig¬ 
inal battle.” 


O ther directors have been, if any¬ 
thing, worse off, but have man¬ 
aged to turn out stunning films 
that in some cases are only now 
coming to be internationally appreciated. 
Among the best young film makers: 


'Ih* atars: Jack'nmiipson In SiiPMy Ahwr, Bryan Brown aiM Judy Davis M flrvams, Helen Morse M CacMto, Marie Lee and Mel Gibson In Ga/Uipo// 












Bruce Beresford, 41. His dark green 
eyes are set in a boyish face, surrounded 
by a tousled shock of dark hair. He has 
been a film fanatic from a very early 
age- he shot his first movie at 13, and in 
his mid-teens made several "epics" with 
an 8-mm camera. Now he is, after Weir, 
the best-known Australian director, an 
eclectic film maker whose range of style 
and content pu/zles and delights audi¬ 
ences. Bercsford's nine commercial mov¬ 
ies include a coarse comedy. The Ad¬ 
ventures of Barry McKenzie (1972), the 
story of an uncouth young Australian's 
trip to England, the fragile feminist beau¬ 
ty of The Getting of Wisdom (1977), and 
the light, dramatic message of Breaker 
Morant (1980). "All are about groups of 
people,” he says. "1 get bored with just 
action. I like to make films where char¬ 
acters interact and affect one another." 

Wisdom was Beresford's fifth feature 
and his first to stake artistic claims. Like 
Picnic it is set in a turn-of-the-century 
girls' school, chronicling one shy young 
woman's struggle to gain maturity in the 
face of snobbery and hostility from her 
classmates. Though Australian critics dis¬ 
missed the movie as beautiful but dull, it 
was well received by the public at home 
and abroad and eventually made money 
Breaker Morant was, until Gallipoli, the 
closest thing the Australian film industry 
had to an international hit Set in South 




manager of the Melbourne branch of a 
film production company, where he 
learned to write documentary scripts and 
shoot commercials His big chance came 
with The Devil's Playground (1976), a 
semiautobiographical story of how a sem¬ 
inary tries to crush the spirit of a young 
boy. It was well received but earned noth¬ 
ing, a fate that also applied to his next 



Newsreel cameraman iaNewsfront 


tute of Dramatic Art turned his interest 
to television and eventually films. His 
movies champion social underdogs, such 
as new immigrants and neglected chil¬ 
dren. Says he: "I'm concerned about an in¬ 
dividual in society facing certain prob¬ 
lems.” Crombie's best-known feature was 
his first, Caddie (1976), the saga of a young 
mother who leaves her unfaithful husband 
to go it alone with her children during 
the Depression. 

Gillian Armstrong, 30, and Phillip Noyce, 

31, have more in common than their 
youth They were in the first class of the 
government-funded Australian Film and 
Television School in 1973: although both 
have gone on to direct other films, they 
made their mark early. For Armstrong it 
was My Brilliant Career (1979), for Noyce 
New.sfront The films differ in style, 
but both focus on personal freedom Ca¬ 
reer tells of a woman in the 1890s refus¬ 
ing marriage to retain her independence, 
New.sfront of a newsreel cameraman in 
the 1950s struggling to retain his integ¬ 
rity as his colleagues lose theirs. The films 
won excellent reviews. 

All these young directors have had 
several things going for them Australia 
has a large pool of superbly trained and 
experienced cameramen and film tech¬ 
nicians, a legacy of the late 1950s, when 



Africa during the Boer War in 1901, it is 
based on the true story of three Austra¬ 
lian officers who follow unwritten orders 
to execute prisoners, only to be court-mar¬ 
tialed later as scapegoats Wrote Janet 
Maslin in the New York Times "By the 
time it plays out its hand, the film has be¬ 
come genuinely, surprisingly, affecting 
And unspeakably sad." 

Fred Scheplsi, 41. educated for a while 
at a Catholic seminary, was an advertis¬ 
ing executive when he made the leap to 
film. "All those European films like 
Wages of Fear seemed so exotic," he re¬ 
calls. So Schepisi switched jobs to become 


feature. The Chant of Jimmie Black.\mith 
(1978), with Tommy Lewis, a gripping, 
brutal film about racial bigotry, the story 
of an aborigine pushed into a berserk kill¬ 
ing spree. Jimmie Blacksmith cost $1.6 
million to make and was. at the time, Aus¬ 
tralia's most expensive movie New York¬ 
er Critic Pauline Kael described it as "se¬ 
renely shocking land! horribly funny, a 
movie about the cultural chasm that di¬ 
vides the natives from ihe European- 
spawned whiles.” 

Donald Crondiie, 38. initially wanted to 
work as a theater producer, but a two- 
year stint at Australia's National Insti- 


ihe government, the unions and the in¬ 
dustry generally agreed that all television 
commercials shown in Australia be shot 
by Australians. Costs were low typical 
film budgets ranged from $400,{X)0 for 
Caddie to $960,000 for Breaker Morant 
—astonishingly modest figures at a time 
when the average U.S, movie was com¬ 
ing in at $7 million to $8 million Oc¬ 
casionally Australian film makers were 
placed in the unusual position of having 
to exaggerate their spending plans just to 
convince foreign distributors that they 
had a serious project 

The movies they directed were chil¬ 
dren's films and soft-core pornography. 
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Australia's first feature, The Story of Vie Kelly Cong 


Deserted scene. In a lifeless Melbourne, from On the Beach 


horror stories and fantasies, but most of 
all period pieces One thread that links 
them IS generally excellent direction, an¬ 
other the living presence of the land—the 
awesome beauty of Australia's wild coast¬ 
lines, its gently rolling green hills, its stark, 
mysterious Outback. They are intensely 
Australian movies, filled with Australian 
accents. Australian humor. Australian 
ideas. They carry a classical emphasis on 
character and historical accuracy, a re¬ 
turn to basic storytelling, with few excep¬ 
tions, they are forthright, uncomplicated, 
explicit. 

"The thing that makes them dilTercnt 
is that they are made with passion and 
commitment,” says Actor Bryan Brown 
"They're not as slick and technically per¬ 
fect as American movies, but they do have 
soul ” Says Director Noyce “They go 
back to basics. They are films about peo¬ 
ple and their private moments." Explains 
Producer Phillip Adams: "We are like 



children finger-painting There is a qual¬ 
ity of innocence, a freshness, an enthusi¬ 
asm. In some curious way. it comes off " 

any of the films— Picnic. Mor- 
uni, Gallipoli—are abiiut look¬ 
ing to the past, about finding 
and understanding Australia's 
historical roots Others touch on the is¬ 
sues of the present: women's rights in Ca¬ 
reer and Caddie, racial prejudice in Jim¬ 
mie Blacksmith and Ixisi iVave. prosti¬ 
tution and drug abuse in the current 
Winter of Our Dreams, the environment 
in Crombie's soon-to-be-released The 
Killing of Angel Street and Noyce’s Heat¬ 
wave. the pagan rituals of teen-agers in 
Beresford's Puberty Blues, on which 
shextting just ended Says Noyce- “We 
have had to catch up on almost 200 years 
of history " 

That history includes 85 years of film 
making, dating back to a lime when Hol¬ 





Students shootbig evaiy angle at the Australian Film and Television School 


"The freedom of ^ptin^^omething new. No one was telling us what we should do. 


lywood was still a small real estate de¬ 
velopment. In 1896, just a year after the 
world’s first public screening of a movie 
in Paris, shorts recording daily life in Aus¬ 
tralian cities were produced. Four years 
later the Salvation Army made one of the 
nation's more memorable early films. It 
might be argued that Soldiers of the Cross, 
which included all the lions and centu¬ 
rions of any modern-day biblical epic, was 
not a movie proper since it used slides as 
well as moving pictures to tell its tale of 
Christian martyrdom But in 1906. Aus¬ 
tralia did produce what some film his¬ 
torians acknowledge to be the world's first 
feature The Story of the Kelly Gang, a 
sympathetic recounting of the life of Ned 
Kelly, Australia's most notorious outlaw, 
ran for an hour and played to full houses 
in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide for 
five weeks. When it loured England in 
1907, It was billed as “the longest film 
ever made ” 

It was the beginning of an exciting 
time for Australian film making- between 
1910 and 1920, the industry released about 
15 features a year, including such classics 
as The Sentimental Bloke (1919), in which 
an alcoholic reforms, marries and makes 
good. Then came the talkies and with 
them Hollywood dominance What was 
left to Australia amounted to a case study 
in colonial economics. Australian actors 
like E,rrol Flynn and Peter Finch shed 
their accents and became stars abroad. 
The national distribution network, by 
then almost entirely foreign owned, lost 
all interest in screening—let alone financ¬ 
ing—Australian films The arrival of tele¬ 
vision many years later worsened the sit¬ 
uation, since the popularity of U.S.-made 
shows propagated the myth that Austra¬ 
lians did not want to see or hear them¬ 
selves on-screen. By 1960. Australian film 
productions were so few and far between 
that there was little or no continuity in di¬ 
recting and acting experience. Available 
work was sporadic, mostly in American 
and British films being shot in Australia 
—Stanley Kramer’s On the Beach (1959) 










and Fred Zinnetnann's Tite Sundown¬ 
ers (I960)-—and stoning Hollywood 
actors. 

By then a new artistic spirit was 
abroad in Australia, cvidenc^ by the 
rise of Sydney’s soaring opera house 
and the emergence of a band of young 
playwrights interested in turning to 
film. So began a wave of lobbying for 
government aid for the film industry. 

It reached its peak in 1968 with Lib¬ 
eral John Gorton’s tenure as Prime 
Minister. He was a lucky choice. 

Though the craggy-faced politician, a 
World War II fighter pilot, was no cin¬ 
ema bufiT—he liked to say that the only 
movie he remembered was Cone With 
the Wind —films were the only art 
form with which he was comfortable. 

Coincidentally, the Labor opposition 
was headed by Gough Whitlam. an 
avid movie fan. 

Both men were taken with the sug¬ 
gestion that Australian-made films 
would promote the nation better than 
travel posters and brochures, and that 
government backing could build an New Yorit'sD.W. Griffith premieres nin in America genen 

Australian film industry out of virtu- beasi 

ally nothing In the early 1970s the Gor- similar in style to Barry McKenzieV We the films 

ton government created the Australian tended to balance one against the other " utors far 

Film and Television Schtxil, which was Australia’s state governments soon won the 

to spawn some of today s directors, and copied the federal film venture with com- award in 

formed the Australian Film Development missions of their own, and. as intended. 4/< mont 

Corporation (apdc) with an annual bud- private investors came along as well One a flop in i 

get of $4 million Gorton’s one specific in- movie was financed by a group of individ- distribute 

slruction "It should not only fund high- uals, mostly doctors and businessmen, ei Salopa 

brow, arty and pretty films." Renamed who each put up S6.000 Others were belief thi 

later the Australian Film Commission funded by such backers as a sugar compa- dicnce. " 

(AFC), the group was otherwise given a ny and the International Women’s Year Seawell, 

free hartd to fund film making through Committee Says David Stratton, author a small 

outright grants, loans or investments of 77ie Z,a.rr/Vew IFavp. a book about the thought! 
against future profits The commitment film boom. "Somehow or other the money case, Aui 
sparked Australia’s new wave was always there—although often the ward for 

From the start, the commission, business of raising it was brutally diffi- rather ha 

whose members included distributors, cult ’’ The sudden availability of seed As tl 

producers, directors and actors, limited money brought young Australians rushing tersthei 

aid to no more than 50% of the cost of a to the new medium—and an outpouring of seas ean 

project and, usually, only 30%. On in- talent behind and in front of the cameras, 1979, thi 

structions from the government, the AFC The first films they made were hardly have to 

also insisted, with some exceptions, on us- impressive, a number of down-to-earth minded’’ 

ing Australian directors, actors and tech- comedies, low on artistic merit but high on "harsher 

nicians. it demanded that all films be shot Australian popularity charts Gradually, which rr 

in Australia and that private backers be quality rose. Picnic’s photography direc- most prr 

Australian citi/ens. In Its first seven years, lor won the best cinematography award in ing bega 

the commission helped finance 65 the 1977 Bntish Academy of Film and doch an 

films at roughly $800,000 each, mostly in Television Arts awards, while 13 Auslra- R & R F 
the form of investment 
against future profit. About 
a third of the pictures 
earned money “There were 
two types of films that came 
before us," recalls Labor 
M.P. Barry Jones, one of 
the original lobbyists for 
government aid and an ear¬ 
ly commission member, 

■’those whose success we 
were unsure of but which we 
thought were inherently 
worthwhile, such as The 
Devil’s Playground, and 
those which were not 
worthwhile but which 

would make money, such as and Show Business Entrepreneur StIgweoJ _ 

Alvin Purple la sex romp "The money vms always there, hut often raising it was brutally 4\fficult. 


lian films were shown at the Cannes 
Film Festival in 1978. Two years later, 
ia^in at the British awards, Judy Da- 
£ vis was named Best Actress for her per- 
Tformance in My Brilliant Career. But 
since the big international distributors 
showed no interest, the films had to be 
sold overseas by small, independent 
agents. Promotion budgets were low: 
5 an average ad allocation ran to $50,000 
(vj. $9 million for a U.S. picture like 
Blowout). The federal and state gov¬ 
ernments tried to help again by setting 
jj| aside some funds for promotion at 
Cannes, but there were few hard deals. 
Says Beresford: "Our distribution tend¬ 
ed to be slapdash and lacked aggres¬ 
sion when handled by government 
bodies. We simply had no clout.” 

Thus Australian movies regularly 
won showings at such outlets as the 
National Film Theater in London and 
the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts in New York, but hardly ever on 
the lucrative first-run circuit and nev¬ 
er in neighborhood theaters where the 
general public might have a chance to 
be as welcoming. In the few cases when 
the films did breach the barrier, distrib¬ 
utors failed them. Although it had just 
won the 1980 Best Supporting Actor 
award in Cannes for Jack Thompson only 
4/< months before it opened. Breaker was 
a flop in Pans One reason was the French 
distributor’s decision to rename it tUros 
ei Salopards (Heroes and Bastards) in the 
belief that it would attract a larger au¬ 
dience. "With that title, ” shrugs Jeannine 
Seawell, the head of Paris’ Seawell Films, 
a small European agent, “everybody 
thought it was a spaghetti western. In any 
case. Australian films are too straightfor¬ 
ward for the French. The critics would 
rather have an obscure Japanese film.” 

As the Australian film industry en¬ 
ters the inflationary ’SOs, the lack of over¬ 
seas earnings has begun to bite. Late in 
1979, the AFC announced that it would 
have to become "more commercially 
minded ” and, in the future, would make 


comedies, low on artistic merit but high on "harsher commercial judgments’ 


Australian popularity charts Gradually, 
quality rose. Picnic’s photography direc¬ 
tor won the best cinematography award in 
the 1977 Bntish Academy of Film and 
Television Arts awards, while 13 Austra- 


which movies to back. That scared off 
most private investors, and movie financ¬ 
ing began to dry up. Stigwotid and Mur¬ 
doch are exceptions. Their Associated 
R & R Films formed in May 1980 plans 
iA« .moiHAw to invest about $10 million 
a year in Australian movie 
projects Both men are 
hardheaded Australian- 
born wheeler-dealers, who 
left the country to make 
their fortunes overseas. 
Stigwood as a promoter of 
rock groups and musicals. 
Murdoch as a publisher 
whose empire includes a 
number of Australian pa¬ 
pers, the New York Post 
and the London Times For 
Murdoch, the choice of Gal¬ 
lipoli as his first film invest¬ 
ment had a personal touch. 

__ Before joining the Mel- 

>,difficult. " bourne jtferifi/flljas editor in 











KMc Douglas ralaxbig on the set during a break In fllmbig The Man Trent Snowy River 

1921. his father Keith had made his 
name by revealing the Gallipoli 
scandal to the British government. 

Since R & R alone cannot com¬ 
pensate for the general industry 
malaise, a new form of state aid has 
become necessary. In 1979 the gov¬ 
ernment of Prime Minister Mal¬ 
colm Fraser proposed to supple¬ 
ment AfC funding with tax 
concessions to further encourage 
private film investors: among other 
come-ons, would-be movie finan¬ 
ciers could deduct 150% of their in¬ 
vestment from their taxes even be¬ 
fore the movie was completed. The 
package that eventually passed last 
May was less generous. It contained 
a key revision that the deductions 
could be taken only after the movie Richard Chamberialn in The Lett Wave 
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was earning income. The change 
was enough to cause the cancellation of 
some projects. David Williams, managing 
director of the Greater Union Organiza¬ 
tion. one of Australia's three largest film 
distributors, believes that only 15 full- 
length movies will be made this year rath¬ 
er than the 25 or 30 originally anticipated. 

Even so. there is concern that sharp- 
eyed businessmen may want to make 
movies for the wrong reasons—namely 
tax breaks—and that quality could suffer 
as a result. The oft cited example is Can¬ 
ada, where, as in Australia, the govern¬ 
ment helped boost the film industry 
through generous tax breaks. Says Gal¬ 
lipoli Screenwriter David Williamson: 
■‘Sharp Canadian producers began mak¬ 
ing films with one-line plots like boy- 
sleeps-with-mum-kills-dad to such an ex¬ 
tent that Canada became known as 
Hollywood-north. ' Adds Weir. "The cre¬ 
ativity may fade and the nucleus of peo¬ 
ple may lose the drive, inspiration and 
madness that has carried us so far. ” 

Australian film makers have good 
reastjn to fear becoming Hollywood- 
south. The industry's biggest commercial 
success,was Mad Max (1979), a futuristic 
horror tale about a decaying society in 
which police battle crazy, violent motor¬ 
cyclists. TtiO^h critics were divided on 
its merits, Me film did, verv weD at the 


box office—for a cost of just $500,000. It 
was a hit not only in Japan but also, de¬ 
spite bad dubbing to substitute American 
accents, in the U.S. 

ore important, the glitter of big¬ 
ger budgets and salaries in the 
U.S. has begun to drain away 
talent. The stars moving to 
greener pastures abroad include, for the 
moment. Judy Davis and Jack Thompson, 
who are shooting a Paramount television 
film, A Woman Called Golda. about the 
life of Golda Meir. Anne Lambert, who 
starred in Picnic, is playing Lucrezia Bor¬ 
gia in a BBC television series. In January 
1980, Weir backed out of an agreement 
with Warner Bros, to direct a movie of 
The Thom Birds, the sweeping novel 
about Australia by Colleen McCullough, 
but some of his fellow directors have been 
lured away—at least temporarily. After 
finishing Starstruck, a rock-’n'-roU ex¬ 
travaganza. Gillian Armstrong is to make 
two films in the U.S. Beresford will shoot 
a movie in Texas for a New York com¬ 
pany before moving on to a biblical film 
that he has agreed to do for Paramount. 
Says Fred Schepisi, who is directing Mar¬ 
ble Arch’s $10 million Barbarosa, with 
Willie Nelson and Gary Busey, in Hol- 
lywo od: “If you are an opera singer, you 


can’t just sing id one opera house. You 
have to sing in all the gmt houses of the 
world. You want to see what the differ¬ 
ences arc, if any.” 

At home, ten movies are in the pro¬ 
cess of being filmed or edited, including 
several that rival Gallipoli in cost. Some 
arc attempting to break the commercial 
barrier in a different manner—by em¬ 
ploying big-name foreign actors. Under 
AFC rules, outsiders may be brought in if 
their participation is considered vital to 
the film. Just as Last Wave starred Cham¬ 
berlain and Breaker Britain’s Edward 
Woodward, The Man from Snowy River 
puts American Kirk Douglas next to Jack 
Thompson. River, the legend of a young 
horseman battling the Australian bush, 
is a $3.6 million production due to be re¬ 
leased early next year. Similarly, 
The Burning Man stars British Ac¬ 
tor James Mason. We of the Never 
Never does not go the foreign actor 
route but is one of the more expen¬ 
sive ($3 million) films; it looks at 
the privations of a Victorian-era 
woman who goes to the Outback. 

All the while, a basic argument 
continues over orientation—slaying 
at home m. venturing out into the 
larger markets. "We can't break 
into the total American market be¬ 
cause of our accents and our lack 
of recognizable stars," says Crom- 
bie. Adds Phillip Adams "Unless 
I put a substantial American of the 
younger generation linto my next 
film). I’ll get the same sort of re¬ 
view as Wisdom or Jimmie Black¬ 
smith- evidence of a vital new in¬ 
dustry in Australia, and so on. 
Unless we can finej a market that goes be¬ 
yond a nice review in The New Yorker, 
we can’t really return money to our 
investors ” 

Others disagree, insisting that such a 
trend will lead to bland, rootless movies 
indistinguishable from those now put out 
in Hollywood and Canada. “If film mak¬ 
ers try to become quasi-international," 
warns Beresford, "they lose the very thing 
that makes them popular.” James Mason 
concurs: “The British film industry was 
brought down by one basic fault—its de¬ 
sire to win the U.S market.” Adds Crom- 
bie: “We must resist making bad movies 
or we will end up in the gutter We must 
simply employ our best talents and hope 
that profits will flow as a result." 

Hope that the boom will not turn out 
to be a flash in the pian lies in Australia’s 
penchant and enthusiasm for film mak¬ 
ing. Says Actor Thompson; “The Austra¬ 
lian film industry is at its most exciting 
stage since I first became involved in 1969. 
Right now it is full of enormous and, to 
some, frightening energy. 1 hope we can 
handle our success with ^nerosity rath¬ 
er than frightened paranoia.” Success for 
Gallipoli could go a long way toward 
achieving just that. —By Jay D. Palmer. 
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THE MYSTERY OF OBERWALD 
Directed by Michelangelo Antonioni 
Screenplay by Michelangelo Antonioni 
and Tonino Guerra 

M ichelangelo Antonioni is a restless 
eminence. For more than 40 years 
he has been testing the limits of film nar¬ 
rative—as a young critic and documcnta- 
rist. as a screenwriter for early attempts 
in Italy’s neorealist cinema, as the direc¬ 
tor of such parables of alienation as L'Av- 
venlura (1960) and Eclipse (1962). And 
while he expanded the viewer’s under¬ 
standing of the way stories can be told, he 
helped change the way the world is seen 
on film. In Red Desert (1964), he reflected 
the industrial and emotional decay of 
modern Ravenna in skies streaked like a 
sulfurous rainbow In Blow-Up (1966), he 
painted London phone bix>ths a deeper 
red. turned the grass a brighter green, to 
play against his protagonist’s Day-Glo 
life Now Antonioni has plumbed the re¬ 
sources of the new video technology and 
emerged with his most impressive experi¬ 
ment yet. The Mystery of Oherwald will 
be shown next week at the New York 
Film Festival; it is unlike anything you 
arc apt to see on a TV or movie screen 
this year, 

Jean Cocteau wrote The Eaple lias 
Two Heads —a chatty historical romance 
about a 19th century queen who falls in 
love with the man sent to assassinate 
her—for Edwige Fcuillere and Jean Mar¬ 
ais. who played it on the Pans stage in 
1946 and in a film version in 1948 'lallu- 
luh Bankhead brought it to Broadway in 
1947 (but without her original co-star, the 
young Marlon Brando) Thirty years later. 
Monica Vitti, whom Antonioni had made 
a star with L Avventiira, would call on her 
old mentor to collaborate on the project 
for RAI, the Italian television network But 
Antonioni saw no challenge in restaging 
the play. Instead, he would shoot the pro¬ 
duction on videotape, and then transfer it 
to film—and. in the process, transform the 
story tnlo a meditation on the incestuous 
links among the performing arts 

T he movie begins at sundown in Ober- 
wald. Soldiers patrol the castle 
grounds in search of Sebastian (Franco 
Branciaroli). the would-be assassin The 
film stock looks grainy, murky, like a kin¬ 
escope of some 1948 "Kraft Television 
Theater” prcxluction. Afterimages cast a 
split-second shadow on every movement. 
Then a sound is heard, a soldier aims hts 
rifle, a shot is fired—and bright red flame 
spits out of the barrel The sky is suddenly 
soiled pink with brtxxling clouds. Light¬ 
ning flashes, and it is as unnaturally red as 
the gun blast The forces of nature are 
gathering to announce the beginning of a 
thundering melodrama—one in which the 
technique provides the action. 

Vitti and Branciaroli, two handsome 
1 and appealing actors, follow Antonioni’s 
cue. 'There is little passion ip their voices,. 
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Monica Vitti In The Mystery of Oberwald 

Modernist queen oj a storybook kinpdotn. 

even when the queen and Sebastian over¬ 
come their initial disti ust and become lov¬ 
ers to the death No surprise here- Anto¬ 
nioni is the man w ho made aleatory music 
out of monotone in /. Avventiira But there 
IS feeling aplenty conveyed through the vi¬ 
brant orchestration of color. Each charac¬ 
ter is given his own aura"--a kind of pla¬ 
centa of color that indicates his passion or 
humor. And every time the queen s mood 
changes, her surrinindings change too, 
like obedient subjects The queen recalls 
her dead husband, and a bouquet in her 
hands turns blood red at the memory 
When the lovers walk through the woods, 
chlorophyll seeps into the leaves, and 
flowers segue from red to royal blue Now 
the queen, revived in love, rides through 
the meadow, and the colors chorus riot¬ 
ously. her hair is nfle-fire red. the grass a 
Midas gold, the trees electric green, her 
horse an impossible white—and as it gal¬ 
lops by, its tail waves bright yellow in the 
new morning bree/e of a storybook king¬ 
dom brought to life in the movies 

By the end of the film. Antonioni has 
reconciled the past and the present of 
three media. Flis video experiment looks 
like prehistoric television but manipu¬ 
lates tomorrow’s techniques His film is a 
fairly faithful adaptation, yet it departs 
radically from even the most modern 
movie strategies. The acting in this tradi¬ 
tional theater piece is modishly austere 
and alienating. Becau.se of this last con¬ 
tradiction—because The Mystery of Oher¬ 
wald does not "work" on the accepted 
narrative level—the film may be scorned 
or, worse, dismissed. That would do this 
tireless innovator an injustice Antonioni 
will be 70 next year but he has suggested 
a bold new direction for the cinema—and 
created a work of dazzling ambition and 
achievement. —BvK<hardCorU$$ 
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A partly reatored canal carries a trickle of water to newly cleared terraces 


Archaeologist Ann Kendall and colleagues talk over repairs 


Environment 


Reviving Inca Wate rways_ 

In Peru, archaeologists restore an ancient means of irrigation 


F ifty miles to the southeast stood Cuzco. 

the administrative capital of the 15th 
century Inca Empire and, to the Incas, 
“the navel of the world.” Just over the 
granite slopes to the northwest lay Machu 
Picchu. a templed citadel so shrouded by 
mountains and mystery that no white man 
found it until 1911 Patallacta was be¬ 
tween the two on a stone-paved Inca high¬ 
way, part of the Royal Road that climbed 
and twisted more than 5,000 miles 
through the Andes. The town, with its 115 
dwellings guarded by a hilltop fortress, 
probably served as “a pit stop for Incas 
traveling between Cuzco and Machu Pie- 
chu,” says Ann Kendall, a British archae¬ 
ologist who has spent 13 years studying 
the site One thing is certain Agriculture 
sufficient to support perhaps 5,000 people 
flourished at 8.000 ft. above sea level, on 
the high slopes of the valley of the churn¬ 
ing Cusichaca River, a place that Kendall 
deems “the most beautiful in the world.” 

Today the land around Patallacta is 
powder-dry and barren. Fifteen families 
barely scratch a living from the soil, and 
almost nothing can be grown for the entire 
five-month dry season. How. then, did this 
unforgiving land once provide for so many 
people? The answer is etched into the 
granite hills around the valley dozens of 
stone canals snake their way down from 
glacicr-fcd streams in the upper altitudes. 

Overgrown, eroded, but still discern¬ 
ible, the canals were builf with extraordi¬ 
nary ingenuity and indostriousness. (Ija- 


bitual sloth was u capital crime among the 
1 ncas ) The w inding route from the heights 
down into the lower slopes was designed to 
divert enough water to wet the terraced 
plots without overflowing or bursting 
through the stonework Maintenance 
teams had to patrol the waleiways year- 
round to keep them clear of silt and rubble 
In the 16th century the Spanish came, 
dreaming of El Etorado, and forced farm¬ 
ers to harvest gold instead of maize. Irriga¬ 
tion systems tike the one in Patallacta were 
let go Soldiers and farmers moved away 
The canals were all but forgotten 

Five centuries later, Ann Kendall is 
trying to revive them. Her objective, be¬ 
yond the usual archaeological digging and 
dusting. IS to convert information about 
the past “to practical use in order to im¬ 
prove the economy." With a mixlest in¬ 
vestment of labor, Kendall insists. Inca ir¬ 
rigation could pay rich dividends to this 
overwhelmingly poor country, where food 
and potable watei are in chronic short 
supply. "1 don't say that this scheme is go¬ 
ing to empty out the slums of Lima, gel 
lieople back on the land, recreate an Inca 
civilization,' she says, "but it's possible to 
make this land fertile—and other land in 
similar circumstances—using the same 
methods that the Incas used ” 

For four summers, Kendall and an in¬ 
ternational team of volunteers, meagerly 
financed by a grab bag of charitable 
sources, have been laboring like Inca 
road gangs, re[»iiring broken stonework. 


rebuilding terrace walls and clearing ca¬ 
nal channels choked with debris Aside 
from applying a little cement and plastic 
sheeting to canal beds, they have stuck to 
traditional I nca stoneworking techniques. 
So far they have managed to reirrigate 
only .30 acres, But even this small step 
forward—or backward—has begun to 
change some of the lives of the handful of 
farmers on the slopes around Patallacta 
One peasant has requested and secured a 
$400 loan from Kendall to pay workers to 
fix a canal near his mountainside plot. 
“The fact that he would ask indicates the 
idea can be sold," says Kendall. “If you got 
100 men to work three months together in 
rebuilding a system, you could turn large 
tracts of barren land into production." 

Among her colleagues, Kendall's 
brand of applied archaeology is controver¬ 
sial In restoring the aqueducts to working 
order, she may be inadvertently disturb¬ 
ing other fragile remnants of the ancient 
culture The Peruvian government, how¬ 
ever, applauds her efforts, earlier this year 
she became the first foreign woman to re¬ 
ceive the country’s Order of Merit. Luis 
Valcarcel, one of the pioneers of Inca ar¬ 
chaeology, also approves, “Her project is 
praiseworthy." he says, “because she is not 
trying simply to draw up a catalogue of ru¬ 
ins. she IS trying to restore them to their 
original condition " Modern Peru has 
much to learn from the early natives, says 
Valcarcel. "The Incas had a deep sense of 
their dependence on their Mama-Pacha. 
Mother Earth They managed it so well all 
over the empire that Conqueror Her¬ 
nando dc Soto was moved to say; ‘There 
was never hunger known in their 
realm.'” — 8 yaaudlaW 0 ti$,Kapof*adl>y 
OavinStm /P vit^iKfa 
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The Once and Future Zoo _ 

Rabbucks, pamthrets and other forms of life after man 



A pair of 10-ft.-lofig desert leapers, loose skinned after three months' living off their own fat 


Who will inherit the earth ? Creatures amusing or abhorrent, but each perfectly logical. 


S hould man follow the dodo and the 
passei^er pigeon into extinction, who 
will inherit the earth? Faced with that 
gloomy question, most futurists and even 
some zoologists tend toward the whim¬ 
sical: late-late-show killers ants, say. or 
playful monsters that put one in mind of 
Lewis Carroll’s frumious Bandersnatch. 

Not so British Science Writer Dougal 
Dixon. A student of both geology and pa¬ 
leontology, Dixon has taken a careful look 
at the question and come up with more se¬ 
rious predictions, based on genetics and ' 
the course of evolution to date The crea- ' 
tures that populate Dixon’s futurist world 
in /Ifier Man: A Zoology of the Future (St. 
Martin’s Press; $14.95) are variously 
amusing or appalling. But they are per¬ 
fectly logical. 

Dixon assumes the continents will 
continue to drift, eventually creating a 
world that will be far different from to¬ 
day’s. Africa, Eurasia, Australia and 
North America will come together to 
form a giant continent with new cli¬ 
mates and ecosystems: South America 
will become a huge island Once man 
has succeeded in overpopulating the plan¬ 
et and exhausting its resources, as he 
now scents bent on doing, he will have 
assured not only his own extinction but 
that of the species that depend upon 
him for existence domestic cattle, foi 
example. Man's departure, concludes 
Dixon, will allow "evolution to get back 
to work filling in the gaps." 

As each new ecological niche is 
opened by the fall of an old species or the 
rise of a new environment, creatures will 
fill it by trial and error. Some will survive 
by preying on others. Some will protect 
themselves by mimicking other species 
(like today's Viceroy butterfly, which 
birds avoid because it Kxiks just like the 
foul-tasting Monarch). Some will simply 

Predatory fal«ix attack deer-size rabbock 



reproduce faster than their competitors. 

Take the creature that Dixon calls the 
rabbuck. for instance. Dixon figures that 
man, before disappearing, will destroy 
most of the world's woodlands in his 
search for fuel and farm land and will 
drive into extinction the deer and other 
browsing ungulates that now inhabit for¬ 
ests But the superprolific rabbit will ex¬ 
ploit this newly opened niche by evolving 
into a deer-size species that combines the 
lagomorph's gnawing teeth with the long, 
hoofed legs of the ungulates to form a new 
genus. Ungulagus These super-rabbits 
will not have to worry about the wolves, 
foxes and feline carnivores that attack 
deer today; such predators will vanish 
with their present prey. But they may 
have to keep a watchful eye out for falanx. 
Amphimorphodus cynomorphus: dog-si/e 
predators likely to evolve as today's rats 
sense a new opportunity and literally gfow 
into It. 

A s always in the past, so in the future: 

each ecosystem will produce its own 
specialized creatures. Relocated des¬ 
erts will give rise to new animals capable 
of enduring for months without water, like 
the cameloid yet kangaroo-like desert 
leaper, able to store fat and other nutri¬ 
ents tn its tail Dixon proposes new is¬ 
lands settled by bats, which will evolve 
into forms specially adapted to exploit 
each of the islands’ food sources One 
group could well develop into an aquatic 
species capable of using its winged fore¬ 
limbs for swimming. Another could, in 
the absence of competition, turn into the 
carnivorous night stalker, a flightless, 
sightless bat, with ears as sensitive as 
a NORAD radar antenna, that carries 
its clawlike hind legs over its shoul¬ 
ders as it roams around on its forelegs, 
screecl^it|, ip search of prey. 


Ranging from the carefree chirit, a 
long-bodied squirrel that moves by hunch¬ 
ing its body inchworm-style. to the flooer, 
whose large pinkish ears mimic a flower 
to attract edible bees, Dixon's future zoo 
may surest an imagination gone wild. 
But he is talking about a period 50 mil¬ 
lion years from now. And nature, the great 
experimenter, has already created crea- 
turesjust as outrageous. —ByPoforStaler 


A Bygone Shrew 

L ast week, as if to reinfctfce DougaJ 
Dixon’s point, a team led by Har¬ 
vard Paleontologist Parish Jenkins Jr. 
announced a rare discovery from 
northeastern Arizona; a fossil jaw from 
a tiny, shrewlike, insect-eating mam¬ 
mal that lived during the early Juras¬ 
sic period, 180 million yeans ago. At 
that time the first small mammals 
evolved from a kind of mammalian 
reptile. In evolutionary terms, these 
creatures bided their time, for 115 mil¬ 
lion years, until the disappearance of 
dinosaurs and other reptiles allowed 
them to evolve thousands of different 
shapes and sizes. Significantly, the Ar¬ 
izona find adds a foird major branch 
of mammals to the two Uiat had pre¬ 
viously been identified: oofti^ulted in 
the egg-laying platypus and the spiny 
anteater of today; the other led to aU , 
modem animals that produce live 
young. The new Inrandi may have been 
a zoological dead end« but its discov¬ 
ery illustrates the extihsordmary pre- 
cariousness and cmnplexity of the evo¬ 
lutionary process, , , ,, w 
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Swissair remains adamant that wherever possible it will nol, use cost¬ 
aving, featherweight, disposable cutlery on board its aircim It just 
Joesn’t feel right And it wouldn’t do justice to the dedicated efforts 
>f our cooks, who now even come up with cuisine moderne in the 
First Class on certain routes. Even one of our payload experts recently 
3Ut it in a nutshell: “One just doesn’t eat with disposable cutlery.” 

When it comes to light meals, anyone who hasn’t a taste for steak 
can always order a vegetarian menu in advance;one with an abundance 
pf different vegetables in the European style, for example, or a spicy 
pne of the Asian type. And if you want a special meal for reasons of 
nealth or religion, you only have to let us know in good time, not later 
than one day before departure. After all, it doesn’t cost a penny, cent, 
[jentime, centesimo, centavo, or pfennig more. 

I Swissair, your travel agent or your forwarder will always be happy 
to tell you about other specialties, such as our fleet, timetables, desti¬ 
nations, fares, hotel reservations and cargo services. 






Two Okies of alriine price cuffing: a fickef agent in New iersey frying to cope wHh the increase of traveiers; a crowd at the Miami airport 


Economy & Business- 


Shootout in the S 

As the air-control system rebuilds, Pan Am sets off an air-fare battle 


A full-fledged price war was under 
way in U S. skies Iasi week, de¬ 
fying most rules of economics and 
common sense It happened at a time 
when the walkout of nearly 12,000 air 
controllers was forcing airlines to curtail 
their schedules and pack passengers sai- 
dine-style into the planes that are still 
flying. Unlike many recent air-fare bat¬ 
tles. the combatants were not the small 
upstart carriers or the thriving regional 
airlines. This time the big trunk lines 
that dominate air-iraftic lanes were light¬ 
ing It out What IS more, the price war 
was touched off by Pan American World 
Airways, which lost $217.6 million dur¬ 
ing the first half of the year and would 
seem to be in no position to start of¬ 
fering loss leaders 

The discounting came at the onset 
of the belwi.\t-and-belween season for 
airlines, that relatively slow pcriixl be¬ 
tween Labor Day and Thanksgiving, 
when summer tourists have gone back 
to work and winter ones have not yet 
begun to head for southern beaches or 
northern ski slopes. While more than two- ! 
thirds of airline ctvich (lassengcrs rou¬ 
tinely fly on some sort of discount tick¬ 
et, like Super Saver, the new cuts slashed 
pnees even deeper and had no restric¬ 
tions on travel, 

Pan Ain started the fare slashing 
two weeks aao, when it bet^ ^oSennit, 


reductions of from half to two-thirds off 
standard economy-class tickets on all do¬ 
mestic flights, including such popular runs 
as New York-Miami, New York-San 
Trancisco and Los Angeles-Hawaii, The 
carrier cut the cost of a New York-Los 
Angeles ticket from $478 to $219, and 
billed It in huge newspaper ads as "the 
lowest unrestricted fare of any major air¬ 
line " To lure passengers to Us inter¬ 
national flights, where it still makes most 
of its money. Pan Am offered travelers 
a coupon that would allow paying cus¬ 
tomers to lake along one family mem¬ 
ber free to cities on Pan Am's world¬ 
wide system , 

N ot to be outdone. Eastern Air Lines 
bought big chunks of ad space to 
ballyhoo fares ' that are so dra¬ 
matically different, we’re not even call¬ 
ing them fares any more They're East¬ 
ern's Unfares" TWA quickly followed 
with cuts of its own It started charging 
only $99 for its four daily New York- 
Miami runs, and ultimately dropped the 
! price to $69. It also offered a free first- 
class ticket for domestic or international 
flights to passengers who had logged 
50.000 miles with TWA. 

One by one. other big earners were 
drawn in. $tarling Oct 1. United plans 
to slash its transcontinental rates by as 
, ituieh as 449f'. .lowering a Jfsl-class tick¬ 


et from New York to the West Coast 
from $l..t40 to $750 Complained one 
United official "People are charging fares 
that do not cover costs But you have a 
choice of being competitive or giving up 
a large slice of the market " 

In triggering the price cuts, Pan Am 
hoped to reverse almost a decade of near 
continuous losses that have rolled up $1 
billion in debts for the carrier, forced it 
to sell its headquarters building in New 
York City and its Intercontinental Ho¬ 
tels subsidiary and finally, in August, to 
name a new boss, C Edward Acker. 52. 
The successful chief of Air Florida, Ack¬ 
er replaced William T Seawell as Pan 
Am's chairman 

Acker seemed to be getting the re¬ 
sults he wanted with his bold inaugural 
scheme, as Pan Am's reservations lines 
were jammed with bargain-hunting trav¬ 
elers. Said he. “The phones are literally 
ringing off the wall.” In the four days 
after the cuts were announced, reser¬ 
vations rose from 21,729 to 36.622, a 
59% jump. "We had to do something dra¬ 
matic." said Acker. "We wanted to make 
the world aware of us again." 

Acker used such tactics as chairman 
of Air Florida to build that airline in 
just four years from a tiny carrier serv¬ 
ing only cities in Florida to a Mighty 
Mite that flies to Washington, New York. 
London Sind Amsterdam. He tinned ^ 





FloddA into a paradigm of what the Air¬ 
line Deregulation Act of 1978 was sup¬ 
posed to foster; increased competition, 
more flexible fares and easier entry for 
newcomers or smaller carriers into 
markets long dominated by the major 
airlines. 

But industry executives were skeptical 
about Acker's ability to transfer his Air 
Florida tactics to Pan Am. Most doubt¬ 
ed that Air Florida's chairman, Eli Ti- 
moner. who originally hired Acker to 
run the airline, would let his former col¬ 
league get away with it. Said Timoner- 
"No one beats Air Florida at its own 
game." True to that boast, the airline 
posted $69 New York-Florida fares, un¬ 
dercutting both Eastern and Pan Am. 

Many airline men were angry last 
week over what Pan Am had wrought. 
Snapped Neil Effman, TWA’s senior vice 
president for airline planning; "I am not 
sure who can win this war. We may all 
end up losers. This industry has been 
marching toward bankruptcy like a bunch 
of lemmings, and we at TWA are not 
going to follow them over the cliff Man¬ 
agements who engage in this kind of tit 
for tat should be fired " TWA tried to 
keep its cuts selective. Although it re¬ 
duced prices on some flights, it main¬ 
tained the normal $129 fare from New 
York to Orlando. 

Travelers will probably not enjoy the 
cut-rate prices for long Fares should 
Ixrunce back to normal levels in mid- 
November and early December, when 
the holiday and winter travel season gets 
started Indeed, once the price war is 
over, airlirfes are likely to make up for 
the lost revenue by pushing prices to lev¬ 
els higher than before the battle began 

Compounding the confusion in the 
skies was the fact that the effects of the 
firing of the air controllcis continue to 
work their way through the industry 
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The labor trouble last week seemed no 
closer to being settled than seven weeks 
ago. when the controllers walked off the 
job. Only 37 of the 12.000 controllers 
fired by President Reagan (out of the 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers Or- 
ganbation's total membership of about 
15.000) have been rehired. And even 
they have to prove that they have not 
participated in the strike but have missed 
work because of illness or some similar 
reason. Nearly all the fired controllers 
are likely to appeal their dismissals, and 
this process could take several months. 

T he Federal Aviation Administra¬ 
tion continues to echo Reagan's 
tough position that this is no long¬ 
er a strike but a challenge to the law of 
the land The agency maintains that the 
strike is officially over and that the work¬ 
ers will never be able to return to their 
jobs PATCO gamely insists that its mem¬ 


bers will eventually be back in their tow¬ 
ers Meanwhile, the FAA is continuing 
its efforts to lake away patco's rights 
to bargain for workers with the Gov¬ 
ernment The Federal Labor Relations 
Authority is expected to rule on the is¬ 
sue this week. 

The union and its supporters are also 
still trying to persuade pilots and pas¬ 
sengers that air (ravel is no longer safe. 
Warned l,awyer F. Lee Bailey, one of 
the founders of the air controllers' union 
and a pilot himself "Air commerce is 
not a giant sandbox in which PATCO 
and (he Government ought to be play¬ 
ing war games." 

U S air lanes are now being moni¬ 
tored by some 10,000 controllers, about 
7,200 fewer than before the strike, 5,700 of 
them are pai CO members who refused to 
walk out or nonunion controllers; 3,000 
supervisors, 850 military draftees; and 450 
new employees. The FAA has nearly 900 


Supersonic Delivery ^at pad! 

that night. 

W hile many major passenger airlines are trying to re- Mainly 
turn to profitability by shrinking their flight schedules, per passen 
Federal Express Corp., the pioneer in overnight, coast-to- loser sine* 
coast package delivery, aims to become bigger by flying French go 
farther faster—faster, in fact, than the speed of sound. $90 millioi 
The company is discussing with Air France and British Francois ^ 
Airways the possibility of leasing two or more of their Con- plane. Off 
corde supersonic transports. If agreement is reached. Fed- month on 

eral Express hopes to begin flying ___ 

small (under 73 lbs.) high-priority 
packages across the Atlantic. Accord¬ 
ing to one plan now under study, 
the Federal Express Concordes would 
fly from Washington’s Dulles airport 
to Shannon. Ireland, where subsonic 
jets would pick up bundles and whisk 
them to major European cities. A 
package leavi^ Washington at 9 p.m. 
could arrive in Paris by 9 a.m. the 

next morning, despite losing six hours_____ 

in time-zone changes. On the trip FedenlEiipvucinwtsliMCoiicarte 



back through those same time zones, a shipment could 
leave Paris at 9 p.m. and reach Washington by 10 p.m, 
that night. 

Mainly because it uses about four times as much fuel 
per passenger as a 747, the Concorde has been a money 
loser since its maiden flights in 1976. The British and 
French governments now subsidize it at a rate of roughly 
$90 million a year. The Socialist government of France’s 
Francois Mitterrand is considering grounding the prestige 
plane. Officials of the two nations will open talks next 
month on the possibility of ending, or at least severely cur- 

_mtsMsi tailing. Concorde passenger flights. 

The plane’s dismal record, howev¬ 
er, does not deter Frederick Smith, 37, 
who in 1973 risked a personal inher¬ 
itance of $3.5 million to launch Fed¬ 
eral Express. Smith believes the Con¬ 
corde’s revenues could more than 
double if he converted it from passen¬ 
ger to package service. Says he opti¬ 
mistically; “It is a potentially lucrative 
venture.” If Smith is right, the Con- 

___ corde may eventually become more 

» CoMcarde than just a winged white elephant. 








students enrolled at its academy in Okla¬ 
homa City, which has gone on double 
shifts for the 17- to 20-week courses and is 
planning to increase its training capacity 
still further Even at that, it will be per¬ 
haps three years before the controller sys¬ 
tem is fully resiaffed. It is unlikely that the 
number of controllers will ever reach its 
prestrike levels. The FAA has identified 
3.000 controller jobs as “redundant” and 
says that it will not fill them 

For the airlines, the PATCO walkout 
is not nearly as damaging as had been 
feared. Many carriers are using it as an ex¬ 
cuse to lay off unnecded employees, sell 
fuel-inefficient aircraft, trim unprofitable 
routes, goad pilots into working more 
hours a month and otherwise shape up 
their companies. Says an official for Bran- 
iff, one of the biggest money losers among 
airlines. "The industry is doing house 
cleaning it should have done anyway " 
Many of the big carriers are now do¬ 
ing well because their large aircraft, which 
were often flying half full before the con¬ 
trollers went on strike, are carrying more 
passengers, since the FAA is allowing few¬ 
er Bights to take off. Their load factors 
—the number of paying passengers on 
each plane—were often up during the 
month of August as compared with a year 
ago (see chart). Fewer flights carrying 
more passengers can mean profits for air¬ 
lines that had been losing money because 
of the industry's excess capacity. Said 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis. 
“We feel we will have a more compet¬ 
itive airline industry than we had before 
the strike." 

W fall Street's airline industry 
watchers agree. Says Analyst 
Julius Maldutis of Salomon Bros: 
"We believe that the current schedule of 
fewer flights will become in$titutionali/ed 
Load factors will rise sharply, fuel con¬ 
sumption will fall, and price wars and dis¬ 
count fares will become a fond and dis¬ 
tant memory," Analysts estimate that 
airlines, which collectively earned only 
$75 million in 1980, could earn $400 mil¬ 
lion to $600 million this year, and per¬ 
haps as much as $1 billion ne.\l year 

Industry observers, however, are wor¬ 
ried about one une.xticcted fallout from 
the controller walkout the "re-regula- 
tion" of the airlines The Civil Aeronau¬ 
tics Board began dropping restrictions on 
airline routes and puces in 1977 as a way 
of lowering ticket prices for travelers and 
making the carriers mote economically 
efficient Now, to maintain safety in the 
skies the faa is limiting the niimbei of 
flights and the availability of scats That 
move could channel business to some car¬ 
riers by fiat and shut others out. making 
service and fares less comjretitive and de¬ 
feating the goals of deregulation. The end 
result would then be less friendly skies 
for new comtietitors and higher ticket 
prices for passengers. — SyJohnO0Mott. 
Ktportmd by Oh^ta BoH^/WaMnffion and 
FndMkkUngthaam-/N»w York 
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Stuck in That 5.5% Rut _ 

Why people keep $341 billion in low-interest savings accounts 


F our days a week customers gather in 
the lobby of the Talman Home Fed¬ 
eral Savings and Loan in the Gage Park 
section of Chicago, Occasionally someone 
makes a deposit or takes money out of 
an account. But most of the time, the cus¬ 
tomers just sit around chatting, drinking 
coffee and munching free doughnuts. Says 
Louis Brockman. 91, a regular at Talman: 
"This is one of the nicest places in the 
world. Everybody talks nice to you, from 
the sweepers to the president.” 

Talman employees have a reason to 
be nice They would be in deep trouble 



Chicago Passbook Holder Louis Brockman 


Depositors who remember the Depression. 

without the fierce loyalty of such custom¬ 
ers to their old-fashioned passixxiks In 
American banks and in savings and loan 
institutions, an incredible total of more 
than $341 billion is sitting in accounts that 
pay a maximum of 5 interest. Those 
funds could currently be earning about 
18'; in a money-market account. I4.9'/f 
in a six-month savings certificate or 13% 
in a tax-exempt municipal bond fund If 
the 5,000 savings banks and S and Ls in 
the U.S. suddenly had tostart paying com¬ 
parable interest rates on passbook ac¬ 
counts, many of them would go broke. As 
it IS, an estimated 85*^; of all S and Ls are 
losing money because the double-digit in¬ 
terest that they are paying on a variety of 
certificates of deposit— 14'’; and more—is 
higher than the 9% or so that they earn on 
old mortgages. 

Government regulation limits the in¬ 
terest that can be paid on passbook ac¬ 
counts to 5 25% at commercial banks or 
5 5''; at savings and loan associations or 
mutual savings banks. Those ceilings are 
supposed to be eliminated by 1985. but 


plans to get rid of them sooner have foun¬ 
dered because of opposition from banks 
and S and Ls. Raising the interest-rate 
limit by just 1% would cost the troubled 
savings institutions an estimated $1.8 bil¬ 
lion annually. This week federal regula¬ 
tors wdl discuss a proposal to double the 
interest rates on passbook accounts to 
iO.5% for banks and 11% for S and Ls 
and mutual savings banks, but the mea¬ 
sure is not expected to be adopted. 

The amount of money in passbook ac¬ 
counts has dropped by more than $50 bil¬ 
lion since the beginning of the year; yet 
the mystery is why the total has not de¬ 
clined even more sharply and why anyone 
still keeps a substantial amount of money 
in a savings account. An avalanche of 
publicity tells about better-paying ways to 
save, and the banks themselves aggres¬ 
sively promote six- and 30-month certif¬ 
icates that offer three times more interest 
than passbooks. The new All Savers Cer¬ 
tificates that will start being sold next 
month will initially pay I2.61';r tax-free 
for up to $1.000 in interest for an individ¬ 
ual or $2,000 foi a couple Depending on 
the tax bracket of a depositor, that can be 
the taxable equivalent of as much as 257< 
interest 

One reason many people hold onto 
their passbook accounts is fear. Money- 
market funds, which invest in bank certif¬ 
icates. Government securities and com¬ 
mercial notes, are relatively new. Though 
the funds seem safe, people who put mon¬ 
ey in them do not enjoy the iron-clad Gov¬ 
ernment insurance that stands behind 
every bank account of up to $100,000. Says 
Stanley J. Lukowski, president of Eastern 
Savings Bank in Lynn. Mass: “The older 
generation, which remembers the Depres¬ 
sion, is still the mutual savings bank's 
principal clientele.” These fieople recall 
the early 1930s—when more than 9,000 
financial institutions failed in just four 
years—and want guaranteed safety for 
their money 

Other passbook holders place particu¬ 
lar value on the ability to gel at money 
quickly and conveniently If savings certi¬ 
ficates are cashed in early, depositors lose 
three months' interest. Most money-mar¬ 
ket checks must be for at least $500. Says 
Frances Ghioni of Cambridge, Mass,: "I 
like the friendliness of the tellers, and 1 
can get my money when 1 need it." 

For people living precariously from 
paycheck to paycheck, a passbook ac¬ 
count may be the only way to save. 
Money-market funds normally require a 
minimum deposit of $1,000 or more, and 
savers usually need at least $3,000 to buy 
a certificate of deposit. Thus the small sav¬ 
er will probably have to be satisfied, for a 
while longer at least, with S.5% interest, 
plus maybe free coffeeand doughnuts. H 
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Mitterrand's Socialist government moves to nationalize them 

4l^he govcmment has no idea of where I Le Garrec. Mitterrand's Minister for T 
I it is headed. The entire program is tionalizations, last week: "The bank 


I it is headed. The entire program is 
being undertaken regardless of the eco¬ 
nomic consequences." So said Yves Lau- 
lan. chief economist for France's big 
Soci6t<i Ginirale bank, last week, and few 
ofhiscolleagues were prepared todisagree 
with him. Four months after the Socialist 
Party's overwhelming election victories in 
the spring. President Francois Mitterrand 
is determinedly pressing ahead with plans 
to nationalize France's 36 largest private¬ 
ly owned banks and investment houses 
Mitterrand's coalition Cabinet, which in¬ 
cludes four Communists, is expected to 
announce final details of the state take- 


Le Garrec, Mitterrand's Minister for Na¬ 
tionalizations, last week: "The bank na¬ 
tionalizations will guarantee the enforcing 
of the will of the state, not through some 
economic magic, but through assured 
mastery of banking and industry. This 
way we can be certain that the state s wish 
to restimulate the economy is carried out. " 
In fact, the takeovers will probably 
push France into deeper trouble The 
country's economy is already suffering 
from anemic growth. 7.7% unemploy¬ 
ment and sagging investment. National¬ 
izing the banks—and 32 large 
industrial enterprises, includ¬ 
ing the Dassault airplane nian- 



One of 36 financial Institutions targeted for takeover by President Mitterrand, biset 


Look for more of these." 

Other Frenchmen argue that by con¬ 
trolling credit itself, the state will take 
over perhaps the most important ftinction 
in a free economy. Says Jean Falala, a 
Gaullist member of Parliament from the 
Marne region: "The nationalization of 
credit puts the economy in the hands of 
the state. We are seeing part of our lib¬ 
erty disappear." 

Ironically, shareholders of the banks 
will probably not suffer much financially 
from nationalization. Though precise de¬ 
tails of compensation will not be an¬ 
nounced until this week, the conservative 
morning newspaper Le Figaro last week 
I published the general outline for paying 
I off bank investors. Using a formula based 
on average bank share prices 
from 1978 through 1980, the 
state will give shareholders 
long-term government bonds 
that pay a competitive interest 
rate in exchange for their ex¬ 
propriated stock. Beginning in 
1983. the state will start re¬ 
deeming the bonds by lottery, 
thereby giving shareholders 
the actual cash values of their 
nationalized holdings. 

Though bankers have 
found little to gripe about in 
the takeover terms, the gov¬ 
ernment's brusque and indifferent way 
of launching the program in the first 
place has angered many of them. Of¬ 
ficials at one medium-sized firm com¬ 
plain that government examiners cav¬ 
alierly breezed through their company's 
(inancial records, then rudely declined 
even to meet with the bank's president 
to tell him that his bank was being tak¬ 
en over Growled one financier: "Bankers 
talking to members of this government 
IS like someone from Afghanistan talk¬ 
ing to someone from Korea, Government 
officials simply don't understand. They 
don't sjieak economics " 

Instead of trying to mount a coor- 



The power over <-i edn and more political influence is flowing into the hands of the state 


France the only non-Commiinist country 
in the world to have credit almost totally 
under government control Less than 7% 
of the nation's bank deposits will now be 
in privately owned institutions 

France's four major banking houses* 
together control upwards of 60''! of all de¬ 
posits in the country, and have been gov¬ 
ernment owned since Charles de Gaulle 
nationalized them in 1945 But the three 
dozen privately owned banks that are be¬ 
ing taken over, many of them in smaller 
cities outside the Paris region, have flour¬ 
ished in recent years 

In his presidential campaign. Mitter¬ 
rand promised to put them under state 
control. More recently his aides have been 
saying that state control of finance is vital 
to ensure that their SiKialist economic 
program is fully implemented. Said Jean 

•Socieic Generate. Credit Lyonnais, the Banque Na- 
tionale pout le Commeice el I'Industrie and Le 
Ctmiploir National d'Escompte de Pans, which 
merged in 1.966 with the Banque Nationale de Paris. 


I Saint-Gobain-Pont-a-Mousson fiber-glass 
I maker—will almost certainly deepen the 
I e,\isting slump by making businessmen 
more wary of investing their money. Says 
J Paul Horne. European economic an¬ 
alyst for the Smith Barney, Harris Upham 
& Co. investment firm "The French pri¬ 
vate banking sector is all but gone New 
private investment in France has been vii- 
tually frozen since the alcetion." 

Ever since Mitterrand's victory, pri¬ 
vate capital has been flowing across the 
border into Swiss banks That in turn 
threatens further bursts of inflation in 
an economy that is already racked by 
price rises of more than 13'^. Not only 
will the government wind up having to 
print more money, but increasingly it 
will have to assume the task of deciding 
where and how to invest those funds. 
Warns Economist L.aulan caustically: 
"We have already had experiences of 
government investment decisions like the 
Concorde that turn out to be stupid. 


dinated attempt to block the takeover 
drive. France's bankers spent much of 
the summer pleading that their own banks 
should not be nationalized. One bank 
argued that its international operations 
were so large that the company was not 
really “French" at all The argument 
carried little weight with Finance Min¬ 
ister Jacques Delors. and the bank is 
being taken over. Another one tried, 
equally futilely. to get top officials of the 
U.S. Treasury to threaten France with 
retaliation if the takeover went through. 
The Treasury refused 

With the nationalization program un¬ 
der way, a flight of capitalists may be 
joining the flight of capital that is al¬ 
ready taking place Big multinational 
executive search firms like Eastman & 
Beaudine of Chicago and Houdiniere & j 
Morgan International of Paris have been 
polling top French bankers to see if they 
might be interested in joining interna¬ 
tional banks elsewhere in Europe or in 
the U .S. —By Qwistophar Byron. Raportod 
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Selling Beauty 

Christie Brinkley pitches beer 

E verybody knows what goes into a 
beer commercial, right? Lots of back- 
slapping by beefy athletes, such as base¬ 
ball’s Mickey Mantle and boxing's Joe 
Frazier. But now there is something new 
and beautiful in the ads For the first 
time, a woman is starring in a major 
beer commercial 

The new ads for Anheuser-Busch's 
Natural Light feature Cover Girl Chris¬ 
tie Brinkley. 27. who fillsa red-and-white- 
striped bathing suit with come-hither 
bust, hips and thighs. "You don’t have to 
be some macho jock to like Natural 
Light." says Brinkley in one television 
commercial. 

The switch from brawny to beautiful 
is Natural Light's latest attempt to chal¬ 


lenge bestselling Miller Lite Beer and 
runner-up Michelob Light. Natural Light 
is only No. 3 in the light-beer market, 
which accounts for cUrse to $3 billion, or 
about 13% of U.S. beer sales. Miller Lite 
beer ads have long made heavy use of 
male athletes m an attempt to drive home 
the message that Lite, though low calo¬ 
rie, IS a real beer-drinker's beer, not the 
namby-pamby brew of weaklings. 

Anheuser-Busch says the Brinkley ads 
are partly a play for the female market. 
Explains Senior Product Manager Robert 
Merz: ‘We decided to showcase a wom¬ 
an in this new commercial because 50% 
of the light-beer drinkers are women.” 
But G. Robert Holmen, who produces 
the ads for competing Miller Lite, in¬ 
sists that Natural Light is only using Mad¬ 
ison Avenue's oldest pitch of all. Sniffs 
he; “'Ihis is the last gasp for Natural 
Light. They are relying on sex to sell 
the product" Shameful. ■ 



Hie model strikes a pose with product bi hand 
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War of the Chocolate Chips 

The Chipwich is a sandwich made by 
placing vanilla or chocolate ice cream be¬ 
tween two large chocolate-chip ctwkies. 
then covering the edges of the ice cream 
with chocolate chips Priced at $ 1 and sold 
from street pushcarts, the Chipwich 
scored in the munchic market after its in¬ 
troduction in New York City last spring 

Initially geared to produce 20,000 
sandwiches daily, the Li^i. N J, Chip¬ 
wich factory has scheduled an increase 
in output to 200,000 on Oct. I, and the 
company is preparing supermarket and 
cart distribution in Sunbelt states. "It's 
been one of those American dreams," says 
Chipwich’s creator Richard LaMotta. 39. 

But LaMotta’s dream is now melting 
a bit. This summer Good Humor began 
to sell a Chipwich Uxikalike, the Choc¬ 
olate Chip Cookie Ice Cream Sandwich 
Chipwich has filed a $13 million lawsuit 
against Gixxl Humor in New York Fed¬ 
eral District Court, charging unfair com¬ 
petition and trademark infringement. La¬ 
Motta claims Gocxl Humor also took 
unfair advantage of confidential informa¬ 
tion gleaned last wimer when Chipwich 
explored with Good I lumor the possibility 
that the company would distribute Chip¬ 
wich in the Northeast 

Good Humor concedes that its sand¬ 
wich was developed to compete with 
Chipwich but denies LaMottas other 
charges. Says Good Humor Attorney 
John Young: “It’s our product, and we 
consider it a superior product. Their main 
complaint would seem to be that they 
don’t want competitiem.” 



A $4 Billion Bit of Pic^e 

When a bank fouls up, an unhappy 
customer may yank his money and de¬ 
posit It across the street Oil-ricli Kuwait 
has done the same thing, only it took $4 
billion with it. New York's Citibank had 
managed investment funds for Kuwait 
since 1974. putting nearly $4 billion into 
stocks of about 350 U S companies, in¬ 
cluding AT&T, Atlantic Richfield and 
Phillips Petroleum. 

Citibank did not trade the portfolio 
of stiKks heavily on a day-to-day basis, 
w'hich upset Sheik Salem Abdullah Al- 
Ahmed Al-Sabah. Kuwait's director of 
U.S investments. "If you do not do it our 
way." he wrote to the bank in December, 
"we’ll transfer the funds There are lots 
of good banks who want a chance to help 
us" The Kuwaiti government became 
more disturbed with Citibank when some 
confidential memos and the lists of its 


holdings were leaked to Financial Writer 
Dan Dorfman. In retaliation, Kuwait last 
month transferred the $4 billion stock 
portfolio, which earns a $4 million-a-year 
management fee, from Citibank lo Mor¬ 
gan Stanley Asset Management 

Some Tarnished Pennies 

No investment was hotter in 1980 
than the so-called penny stocks—specu¬ 
lative shares in new companies priced at 
$1 or less and traded primarily over the 
counter in places such as Denver or Salt 
Lake City. Suddenly, though, the pennies 
have tarnished. High-interest rates now 1 
make other investments more attractive, 
and many investors have grown suspi¬ 
cious about the low-priced stocks. 

Faced with heavy losses on those is¬ 
sues, three brokerage houses specializing 
in underwriting or trading penny stocks 
have been forced to close their doors with¬ 
in the past five weeks. Jerome Wenger, 
publisher of Penny StcK-k Newsletter, 
predicts that perhaps six more brokers 
will soon go out of business 

Moreover, scandal has tainted the 
bustling Denver penny market Civil or 
criminal fraud charges have been filed 
against three brokerage houses and ex¬ 
ecutives in two other firms. In one case, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and a grand jury have charged brokers at 
Investment Bankers Inc. with illegally 
manipulating the stock of Denver’s Chi- 
pola Oil Corp. They allegedly gained con¬ 
trol of a majority of the publicly issued 
Chipola shares and artificially inflated the 
price, from 19c to $1. 













Education 


Pure Knowledge vs. Pure Profit 

For universities, corporate research grants are a mixed blessing 


D octor Joseph Davie was caught in a di¬ 
lemma. Davie, head of the microbiol¬ 
ogy and immunology department at 
Washington University’s School of Medi¬ 
cine in St. Louis, was coordinating a joint 
effort among 15 university laboratories to 
create hybridomas. cells that produce the 
protein antibodies that attack viruses and 
bacteria. He wanted to be sure that any 
discoveries made in the labs could swiftly 
be applied in practical medicine He also 
hop^ to find more money so the project 
could continue its basic research. 

Davie got in touch with Mallinckrodl 
Inc., a St. Louis medical supply company 
also engaged in hybridoma research The 
result' a $3.8 million, three-year agree¬ 
ment in which Washington University 
gets funding for research and Mallinck- 
rodt gels copies of all resulting scientific 
papers—before Iheir publication If any 
discoveries are commercially viable, the 
university will hold the patent and receive 
royalties; Mallincknxit will have an ex¬ 
clusive license to market the product Says 
Mallinckrodl President Raymond Ben- 
tele. “The agreement allows the university 
to do what it does best—that is, basic re¬ 
search—and It allows us to do what we do 
best, develop usable products ” 

In an era of cutbacks in federal grants 
to education, universities are increasingly 
being forced to turn to industry for help, 
and companies are increasingly coming 
through with money. Although corporate 
funds still account for only 6 ''/c of the 
nearly $3 billion spent annually on basic 
university research, contributions have 
risen dramatically this year, especially in 
contract grants that demand something 
in return. At the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, private help has jumped 
from $6 million in 1979 to $18 million this 
year. At M.I.T., Exxon is financing an 
$8 million project on combustion re¬ 
search. Harvard Medical SchcKil has an¬ 
nounced a $6 million giant from Du Pont 
for genetic research. Carnegie-Mellon 
University in Pittsburgh has signed a $5 
million contract with Westinghouse to 
fund the Robotics Institute, granting 
Westinghouse first patent rights on any 
research findings. Dartmouth College re¬ 
ceives $75,000 a year from DePuy. a med¬ 
ical manufacturer, to develop prosthetic 
hip replacements. Columbia University 
has hired a director of corporate relations 
just to woo more corporate aid. 

Can the pursuit of pure knowledge be 
compatible with the pursuit of profit? 
Some observers are skeptical. Corporate 
funding provides a boost to research and is 
relatively free of the red tape that often 
entangles Government grants. 'Vet one 
ideal of a university, however fitfully ad¬ 


hered to, is the sharing of information. 
Most contract grants between business 
and universities allow the donor corpora¬ 
tion to review findings before publication, 
ensure exclusive patent rights and some¬ 
times keep key data secret so competitors 
will not get them. While many technologi¬ 
cal breakthroughs have resulted from 
purely theoretical research, corporations i 
tend to be more interested in encouraging 
short-term solutions to specific problems 
or in developing products. Concedes Wil¬ 
bert Ferguson, a Westinghouse engineer¬ 
ing director, discussing his firm's arrange¬ 
ment with Carnegie-Mellon. “There may 
be an element of support for academic re¬ 
search, but we really are trying to get as 
much out of it as we can.’’ 

Rich and prestigious institutions like 
Cal Tech, Harvard. M.I.T. and Stanford 
are able to dictate strong terms, including 
university control of patents and freedom 
to publish all research; the donor compa¬ 
ny usually just gets first bid on licensing 
Says James Lewis, director of projects and 
grants at Columbia- “We want no publish- 
ing restrictions, no undue influence on 
courses and research and no classified or 
secret research.” But many universities 
accede to less favorable agreements. At 
Texas A & M, which gets 35% of its 
$30 million research budget from corpora¬ 
tions, W. Arthur Porter, director of the 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station, 
acknowledges. "We’re tied to delivering 
results ’’ 



A bualneas-fiinited project at DartmouMi 

"IVe 'rt tud to delivering results ." 


Earlier this month, faculty members 
at Stanford and the University of Califor¬ 
nia at Berkeley introduced an ingenious 
corporate structure to regulate funding 
and profits with less danger of compro¬ 
mising research priorities. They created a 
nonprofit Center for Biotechnology Re¬ 
search and have already raised $2.4 mil¬ 
lion from six major corporations, includ¬ 
ing General Foods and Bendix, to fund 
research If the research develops into 
fruitful ventures, profits will come under 
the jurisdiction of a separate company 
called Engenics. Since the center owns 
30'^ equity in Engenics, those profits will 
enable the center to aid university re¬ 
search, no strings attached. Says Harvey 
Blanch, U.C professor of chemical engi¬ 
neering and a founder of Engenics: “1 
think this type of arrangement is a first.” 
With Government grants decreasing and 
inflation pressing, it is not likely to be a 
last. ■ 

ABC C overage 

Chronicle of lower education 

E ducation is a subject that touches the 
heart and the pocketbook of millions 
of Americans. But it is usually spoken of, 
and written about, in the glutinous jargon 
of educators, guaranteed to obfuscate the 
issues and glaze the eye. This month, how¬ 
ever, public discourse about education got 
a little alfirmative action in the form of a 
new weekly newspaper called Education 
Week The 24-page tabloid is published in 
Washington. D C , by Editorial Projects in 
Education Inc., a nonprofit, tax-exempt 
organization that founded and later sold 
the sprightly, respected Chronicle of High¬ 
er Education At a yearly subscription rale 
of $39 94 (charter subscribers pay $19.97), 
Education Week claims to report the 
ABCs of primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion, the two areas where American peda¬ 
gogy is most in need of dramatic improve¬ 
ment Says Editor Ronald Wolk. a former 
magazine editor and educational adminis¬ 
trator; “Our objective is to become Ameri¬ 
can education’s newspaper of record." 

Education Week‘s first edition offered 
a splendid scoop: a series of excerpts from 
the 91 -page secret memo written by Secre¬ 
tary of Education Terrel Bell telling how 
he plans to dismantle the Education De¬ 
partment and change the Government’s 
role in education. Wolk’s staff of 20 pro¬ 
vides a weekly summary of education 
news in short takes, plus clear but compre¬ 
hensive studies of major issues One nota¬ 
ble example; a detailed and trenchant 
analysis of the status and achievements of 
busing just as the policy is about to be 
abandoned. The paper’s 19,000 charter 
subscribers are mostly educational policy¬ 
makers—state officials, school superin¬ 
tendents and principals. So far, Education 

Week seems to deserve an A. ■ 

-- • ' 


Press 


TV Tremor s_ 

Two networks score coups 

W hen Veteran Newscaster David 
Brinkley, 61. abruptly announced 
earlier this month that he was leaving NBC 
News after 38 years, he pointedly 
scotched any retirement rumors He was 
going home to Washington. D.C., he said, 
“to do what I've always done—cover pol¬ 
itics.” Last week beaming ABC News ex¬ 
ecutives confirmed that, come November, 
he'll be doing just that for them. Brink- 
ley's assignment anchoring a new, hour- 
long successor to Issues and Answers on 
Sunday mornings, providing political 
commentary for ABC World News To¬ 
night. and. in 1982 and 1984, doing 
what he has always done best—covering 
elections 

News of the deal surfaced just hours 
before John Chancellor wound up NBC’s 
Nightly News last Friday with a fond fare¬ 
well to his colleague; "As a writer, he is 
simply the best. As a stylist, he is im¬ 
possible to imitate." Quite true, but Brink- 
ley's NBC bosses seemed almost to have 
forgotten that during the past year In 
fact, it was their growing indifference 
that finally prompted his exit Insiders 
reported that he was frustrated with the 
network's back-burner treatment of his 
NBC Magazine with David Brinkley. The 
show was pitied first against CBS’s top- 
rated Dallas, later against The Incredible 
Hulk. Brinkley denied reports of con¬ 
tractual disputes with NBC; News Pres¬ 
ident William Smalt. More significant, 
perhaps, was the news that Today Host 
Tom Brokaw will anchor Nightly News 
with Roger Mudd starting next April 
Said Brinkley last week: “I’m not happy 
to be leaving, but there's nothing at NBC 
that 1 really want todo." 

That will not be a problem at ABC, 
which seems to have granted him ev¬ 
erything NBC refused Brinkley's switch 
marks a major victory in ABC News Pres¬ 
ident Roone Arledge's drive to build what 
he calls 'the best bench in town " In 
the past two yeais, Arledge has tried to 
hire Dan Rather. Tom Brokaw and PBS’s 
Robert MacNeil and courted almost ev¬ 
ery other news star in the business. Sign¬ 
ing Brinkley permits Arledge to go ahead 
with the new Sunday-morning show 
—scheduled to air from 11 30 a.m to 
12:30 p.m E.S.T —providing an alter¬ 
native to early-riser Charles Kuralt on 
CBS. On f riday night, incredulous ABC 
News staffers were still recovering from 
the shock waves. Said one. ‘I do not 
know why nbc couldn't find a way to 
accommodate him. He is the most em¬ 
inent newsman. " Many of Brinkley's 
colleagues at NBC bitterly agreed. Said 
one News producer: ‘'It's cra/y. You just 
don't throw away your most experienced 
reporter. Brinkley is the last of the great 



With N BC exec utive at farewell iMity 

A sad departure, and a stunning new deal. 


ones." Acknowledged CBS News Pres¬ 
ident Bill Leonard: “David will be an 
asset He's been a good competitor, a 
fine newsman and a fine writer, and 
he'll continue to be." 


If the champagne was flowing at ABC 
News last week, third-place nbc News 
had its own coup to celebrate After 
months of cajoling and arm twisting, the 
network won the backing of its affiliates' 
board of directors to press for a one-hour 
nightly newscast. If the board can iier- 
suade NBC's 213 affiliated stations to give 
up the lucrative half-hour of local pro¬ 
gramming that currently follows the net¬ 
work news. NBC could take the first step 
in expanding the evening news since 
1963, when CBS stretched its CBS Eve¬ 
ning News with Walter Cronkite from 15 
minutes to half an hour Even if the af¬ 
filiates agree, a further hurdle remains to 
be leaped, the repeal of the rcc's 1971 
"prime-time access” ruling granting lo¬ 
cal stations a half-hour slot of prime-time 
broadcasting. Industry sources doubt, 
however, that such a repeal would be long 
in coming. “The prime-time ruling was 
designed to protect the affiliates." says 
one. "If NBC’s stations say yes, CBS's and 
ABC’s will be close behind, and at that 
point, who is the FCC to stand in the way'.’” 
Said an elated Tom Brokaw; “I'm delight¬ 
ed. and grateful to our affiliate hoard. I’m 
crossing my fingers, legs and everything 
else.” ■ 


Short Takes 

MMKff <5 FBffiS A HEAD 

Ever since Harper's Editor Lewis Lap- 
ham, 46. announced his resignation last 
month, the troubled 131 -year-old monthly 
(circ, 336,000) has been engaged in an in¬ 
tense head-hunting expedition. Last week 
the search committee, headed by Rutgers 
English Professor Richard Poirier, chose 
Lapham’s replacement Michael Kinsley. 
30, Harvard graduate, lawyer and an ed¬ 
itor since 1976 of the New Republic (circ. 
97,(KX)). Says Harper's Publisher David 
Michaels; “He is young, and he was the 
one person we saw who seemed to pre¬ 
sent any solid opinion about what we 
should do for the maga/ine." Among the 
others considered; Esquire Editor Byron 
Dobell; Author and former Esquire Ed¬ 
itor Harold Hayes, Atlanlic Washington 
Editor James Fallows; Lil t- Editor Jon 
Larsen. Some of these more experienced 
heads may have shied away from the 
daunting task of edging the journal back 
from the brink of extinction. Just last year. 
Harper's announced it was folding, then 
was rescued at the eleventh hour through 
the combined efforts of the John D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, and 
the Atlantic Richfield Foundation. The 
magazine's saviors have so far pumped 
in an estimated $3 million, but its pros¬ 
pects remain clouded Kinsley, who will 
take charge of the journal with next Jan¬ 
uary's issue, confesses he has "a lot of lit¬ 
tle ideas, but no grand scheme " Still, he 
made the right impression "1 convinced 
them 1 was going to make it scintillating 
and profitable. " 

END OF THE EARTH DIARY 

In May of 1979, with loud optimism about 
the American reader and the American 
dollar, German publishers Gruner Jahr 
introduced (Seo magazine, a pricey ($4 per 
issue), richly produced journal aimed at 
luring young, up-scale readers away from 
National Geographic [circ. 10 million). In¬ 
stead, (Jeo's diffuse, often pretentious pho- 
lojournalislic essays drove many readers 
away, circulation reached only 256,000, 
short of the planned 300,000. A promotion 
campaign dubbing it The Earth Diary 
seemed a futile echo of the '60s. Last week, 
after losing about $30 million—plus three 
publishers and three managing editors 
—Gruner & Jahr sold their ad-starved, 
troubled magazine to Knapp Communi¬ 
cations (Architectural Digest. Bon Appetitl 
In exchange, Gruner & Jahr promised to 
help test-market Knapp's other maga¬ 
zines in Europe. Predicts President Cleon 
Knapp, who quickly named former New 
West Executive T. Swift Lockhard as 
Geo’s fifth publisher- “We’re not going to 
report on the sordid part of our world- 
We re going to celebrate it." Also on his 
mind: drop The Earth Diary subtitle and 
lower that forbidding newsstand price. ■ 





Trying to Trim the U.S. Courts 


«iT he Supreme Court.” says James Bryce in The American 

I Commonwealth, “feels the touch of public opinion.” That 
is for sure, and there is a further truth: public opinion, or in¬ 
censed parts of it, sometimes tries to reach the federal judiciary 
with a bit more than a touch—with a brisk left hook, say, or a 
fast right cross. One of those times is at hand: congressional lead¬ 
ers of the New Right are avidly mounting a serious assault on 
the power, authority and prestige of the federal courts. 

Fully 20 bills now pending in Congress are designed to strip 
certain powers from the Supreme Court and lesser U.S. tri¬ 
bunals. The House is dealing with 
16 of the measures, and four have 
been introduced in the Senate 
Some of the measures. Senate Bill 
158 among them, would prevent 
federal district and appellate courts 
from hearing cases involving any 
new state antiabortion statutes. 

Others, like Senate Bill 481 and 
House Bill 865, would limit the 
jurisdiction of the whole federal ju¬ 
diciary, the Supreme Court includ¬ 
ed. in school prayer cases. 

Each of the bills proposes, in 
one way or another, to reduce or 
take away entirely the authority of 
the federal courts to act in cases in- 
volving desegregation, school 
prayers or,.abortion. Control of pub¬ 
lic policy in those areas would be 
left exclusively to state govern¬ 
ments; individuals who believed 
that their rights were being violat¬ 
ed in those areas could seek relief 
initially only in slate courts. Given 
the multiplicity of states with di¬ 
verse court systems, this procedure would raise the possibility 
of innumerable different constructions of the fundamental law 
of the land. Or, as Yale Law School Professor Robert Bork puts 
it. "you'd have 50 different constitutions running around out 
there, and I'm not sure even the conservatives would like 
the results.” 

What started the anticourt dnve was conservative anger at 
federal court opinions that, among other things, legalized abor¬ 
tion. outlawed schtxil prayer and supported the use of busing to 
achieve desegregation. Even before those rulings were handed 
down, conservative wrath had been aroused by the federal ju¬ 
diciary's strong protection of the rights of defendants and its un¬ 
certain approach to pornography And conservatives have never 
been happy about the modern judiciary's penchant for the sort 
of activism that has prompted some federal judges, like Frank 
Johnson of Alabama, to take over the administration of prisons 
or busing programs as a way of guaranteeing constitutional 
rights. For this reason Sandra Day O'Connor doubtless pleased 
the New Right when, on the eve of her confirmation as the first 
woman on the Supreme Court, she declared that “the proper 
role of the judiciary is one of interpreting and applying the law. 
not making it.” The legal theop; underlying the New Right cam¬ 
paign is primitive in its simplicity: if federal courts interpret the 
law of the land in a way you do not like and you catmot muster 
the votes to amend the Constitution, then hamstring the courts. 
Says Utah's Senator Orrin Hatch, a cautious supporter of the 
New Right crusade: "The federal judiciary has been courting di¬ 
saster by reading its own predilections in the Constitution.’' 


What the New Right protxises instead, in its pending array 
of court-hobbling bills, is to substitute its own predilections. But 
the very notion of such legislation, says University of Southern 
California Law Professor Leonard Ratner, implies that "Con¬ 
gress could by statute profoundly alter the structure of Amer¬ 
ican Government ” If the bills were actually enacted, the tra¬ 
ditional balance of potver between the three branches of U.S 
Government would be pul thoroughly askew. The Supreme 
Court would be supreme no more. The “supremacy clause” of 
the Constitution, declaring that document to be the prevalent 
law of the land, would become a 
■'nullity." in the word used by Tam¬ 
pa Lawyer Edward Cutler, who is 
lobbying against the New Right 
proposals for the American Bar As¬ 
sociation According to Wisconsin's 
Democratic Congressman William 
Kaslenmeier, the enactment of 
even one measure that would crip¬ 
ple the Supreme Court in even one 
area would be a dangerous prece¬ 
dent—-an invitation to Congress to 
turn Itself into a sort of Supersu- 
preme Court over the Supreme 
Court. Says Kastenmeier, a leading 
foe of the anticourt crusade. "If 
Congress can decide willy-nilly that 
the Supreme Court and the federal 
appellate courts have no appellate 
jurisdiction, then we have arrogated 
to ourselves considerable power.” 

Congress, by then, would also 
have plunged the entire nation into 
a constitutional crisis of the first or¬ 
der A head-butting confrontation 
between the Supreme Court and 
Congress would be unavoidable And it would be impossible for 
either adversary in such a conflict to come out a clear winner. 

It would be simple, of course, for any federal court to lake the 
first opportunity and kntx’k down court-stripping acts them¬ 
selves as unconstitutional Yet such an action could only result 
in increased resentinenl among certain elements of the public 
and probably a heightened tendency toward further vindictive¬ 
ness in the Congress If the court-stripping acts actually stuck 
—as hard as that is to imagine—Congress might be pleased 
with itself for a moment but would have earned condemnation 
for having undermined the judicial independence that has 
been and remains indispensable to the workings of U S -style 
democracy. 

C ongress, however, already possesses some legitimate 
authority over federal courts. The Constitution, for 
instance, gives Congress the power to “constitute tribunals in¬ 
ferior to the Supreme Court," and legal experts generally agree 
that the power to create implies the power to regulate and even 
abolish. Moreover, the Constitution awards the Supreme Court 
complete appellate jurisdiction, “with such exceptions, and un- | 
dcr such regulations as Congress shall make ” Experts disagree 
on the import of this little-exercised grant of authority Some j 
agree with Northwestern Law Professor Martin Redish that “if i 
Congress truly desires, it can do almost anything it wants to the 
jurisdiction of the lower courts or the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court.” Many other experts, among them Car- 
dozo Law School Professor Telford Taylor, argue that Congress 




cannot ixissess any power that would en¬ 
able ii to prevent the Supreme Court 
from doing its primary job of deciding 
constitutional issues And the real pur¬ 
pose of the pending bills, says Taylor, is 
"to make it more difficult to vindicate 
constitutional rights." Summari/.es 
TiMt-. Supreme Court Correspondent 
Evan Thomas. "If there is any consen¬ 
sus among the scholars who have de¬ 
bated this issue, it is that Congress docs 
have the power to remove issues from 
the lower courts but probably not the 
Supreme Court." 

More than a century ago. to be 
sure. Congress curtailed the Supreme 
Court's jurisdiction over habeas corpus 
proceedings in a limited way. prohibiting it from hearing 
cases arising out of an 1867 act of Congress. In this, the high 
court acquiesced, ruling in 1869' "We are not at liberty to in¬ 
quire into the motives of the legislature. We can only examine 
into its power under the Constitution, and the power to make 
exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction of this court is given 
by express words " This remains the sole case in which Con¬ 
gress successfully imixised "exceptions” on the high court. 
Only three years later, the court did not hesitate to strike 
down a congressional effort to limit its Jurisdiction over cases 
involving property claims made by litigants who were par¬ 
doned after the Civil War In that, the court said, Congress 
had exceeded its authority, 

F or the most part. Congress as a whole has always practiced 
self-restraint in dealing with the courts Hactions within 
Congress have over and over again tried to hobble or thwart 
the federal judiciary—liberals in the 1920s when the high 
court kept striking down their measures outlawing child labor, 
conservatives in the mid-cenlury years when the Supreme 
Court struck down some stale antisubversion laws. But the 


anticourt propositions of these and oth¬ 
er factions were never enacted by the 
whole Congress. 

History, then, offers some cause to 
hope that Capitol Hill will quickly 
squelch the 20 court-stripping bills be¬ 
fore it. Unfortunately, there are also 
grounds for pessimism. There is. above 
all. the fact that Congress now is clear¬ 
ly more conservative than in 1979, when 
the Senate did pass a bill that would 
have taken away federal court jurisdic¬ 
tion over the issue of school prayer: the 
House killed the bill. Political observers 
suspect that the New Right can get at 
least some of its measures through the 
Senate again. But this time around it is 
less certain, given the new conservative atmosphere, that op¬ 
ponents could vote down the measures in the House. The issue 
will possibly be decided by the Administration: though it gen¬ 
erally lilts to the conservative side of the so-called moral issues, 
the Administration has so far withheld forthright support of 
the anticourt campaign partly because of genuine doubts about 
its constitutionality and also out of fear of endangering the con¬ 
gressional consensus on economic issues 

It is all but a national custom for Americans of every philo¬ 
sophical shade to berate the federal courts, from the highest 
down, over decisions that cut against the popular grain 
Conservative calls for the impeachment of activist Chief 
Justice Earl Warren were commonplace. But to allow anger 
at the courts to grow into political action that would disable 
them could prove extremely perilous What needs to be re¬ 
membered is why the federal courts so frequently go against 
the grain of popular sentiment More often than not they 
are doing what they, alone among U.S institutions, were 
designed to do safeguarding the fundamental rights of the 
individual against the potentially tyrannical attitudes of the 
majority —By Frank Trippatt 



Milestones 


IMARRIED. Lome Michaels, 36. former pro¬ 
ducer of TV's Saturday Nif’lii Live: and 
Susan Forrfstal, 30, a former fashion mod¬ 
el; he for the second time, she for the first; 
in the garden of Michaels' summer home 
in Amaganseti, N.Y Present were Art 
Garfunkel (cantor). Paul Simon (liesi 
man) and ten bridesmaids, including the 
bride's five sisters. Model Cheryl Tiegs 
and Actress Lauren Hutton. 

MARRIED. Mike Love, 40, lead singer for 
the Beach Boys, and Catherine Linda 
Martinez, .30, his girlfriend of eight months; 
he for the fourth time, she for the sec¬ 
ond, in Sania Barbara. Calif The cer¬ 
emony was performed by Disc Jockey 
Wolfman Jack, who was ordained by 
the Universal Life Church of Mcxlesto, 
Calif, for the purpose. 

OIEO. Helen Humes, 68, torchy. mellow¬ 
voiced ja/,/. singer who, after appearing 
with Count Basie from 1938 to 1942, 
went on to a solo career that spanned 
40 years; of cancer; in Santa Monica. 
Calif Humes, a rhythm-and-blues star 
with her 1945 hit Be Baha l^ha. retired 
in 1967 but staged a comeback six years 
later, singing in the U.S. and Europe 
until illness forced her to year. 


DIED. Michael DlSoile, 73, Italian immi¬ 
grants' son whose energy, humor and 
blunt honesty helped win him a na¬ 
tional reputation after he became Dem¬ 
ocratic Mayor of Toledo in 1948. and 
who went on to become an effective gov¬ 
ernor of Ohio; of a heart attack; while 
vacationing in Italy. The New 'York Ci¬ 
ty- born DiSalle headed the Office of 
Price Stabilization during the Korean 
War and was elected in 1958 to the first 
four-year gubernatorial term in Ohio's 
history A lifelong liberal who once called 
capital punishment "barbaric,” he was 
one of the fiist state Governors to sup- 
piirt John F Kennedy in 1960 and served 
as an honorary chairman of Senator Ed¬ 
ward Kennedy’s presidential campaign 
last year. 

DIED. WIHIam Loeb, 75. splenetic, conser¬ 
vative publisher of the Manchester Union 
Leader and the New Hampshire Sunday 
News for three decades, of cancer; in Bur¬ 
lington, Mass, (see UNITED STATES). 

DIED. Eugenio Montale, 84, stoic, reclusive 
Italian poet whose spare, often difficult 
verse, which he described as 'an attack 
on life, with no illusions," won him the 
1975 Nobel Prize for Literature: of heart 


disease; in Milan Montale, who published 
his first volume of poetry. Bones of the Cut¬ 
tlefish. in 1925, produced four more vol¬ 
umes over the next 50 years, supporting 
himself with jobs as a librarian and lit¬ 
erary critic for Italian magazines and 
newspapers. A self-described "journalist.” 
who regarded spiritual redemption as the 
only antidote to the tragic realities of life, 
he once explained that his poetry could 
not be “understood as a message but as 
an invitation to hope." 

DIED. James S. Kemper, 94. tough, no-non- 
sense Chicago insurance executive and 
founder of the Kemper Group, one of 
the world's largest diversified insurance 
and financial organizations; in Chicago. 
Kemper, who began his career as a ju¬ 
nior insurance clerk in his native Ohio, 
became manager of the Lumbermens Mu¬ 
tual Casualty Co. in 1912 and built it 
into a worldwide conglomerate with as¬ 
sets of more than $5 billion An out¬ 
spoken conservative and onetime trea¬ 
surer of the Republican National 
Committee, Kemper was appointed U,S. 
Ambassador to Brazil in 1953 but re¬ 
signed less than two years later after he 
was criticized for being too blunt and 
undiplomatic for the post. 
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Traditionally, the palanquin was used in India to carry idols, nobility, royalty and brides. 


You’ll get carried 

Air-lndia has a sizeable fleet of 747s, 

Chances are, you’ll find one flying your way. 

Main tained by some of the world’s most ad¬ 
vanced skills and equipment, our 747s are quite 
unlike the others you may have flown: from the 
moment you step inside our wide-bodied palaces 
in the sky you know you’re in for a rare and 
pleasurable experience. 


away on our 747s. 

Sari-clad hostesses welcome you with the 
.Namaste — a gesture which says: my guest 
is as my god. 

The decor — exotic, richly patterned, 
captivating. The soul-stirringstrainsof an Indian 
raga.TTie choicest Indian and Continental cuisine 
And in First Class, every seat a luxurious 
Slumberette...you’ll get carried away. 

Our 747s. Transports of delight. 




Indian hospitality across five continents. 





New Vibe s_ 

EASY TRAVEL TO OTHER PLANETS 
by Ted Mooney 
Farrar. Straux Giroux 
278 pages: $11.95 

M elissa is a marine biologist who has 
become sexually involved with a dol¬ 
phin named Peter Jeffrey. Melissa's hu¬ 
man lover, has given up a promising ca¬ 
reer as an architect to teach fifth-graders 
in the New 'York City public school sys¬ 
tem; he thinks of his students as “a kind of 
early warning system for what's next in 
the world " Meanwhile, their friend Ni¬ 
cole feels glum over the prospect of anoth¬ 
er abortion, her sixth She would like to 
have the baby and marry Diego, her Cu¬ 
ban lover, but doing so would cause her fa¬ 
ther to revoke the TWA pass that she uses 
to jet wherever her spirit moves her Kirk, 
Jeffrey's twin brother, is taking parachute 
lessons in preparation for a pholojournal- 
istic assignment in Antarctica. The world, 
apparently, is ready to go to war over the 
natural resources under the South Pole 
If this does not sound like a recipe for 
trendy froth, then nothing can But Au¬ 
thor Ted Mooney adds some marijuana 
and gin, stirs and comes up with a substan¬ 
tial and moving first novel For one thing, 
circumstantial whimsey is balanced 
against the pathos of characters trying to 
take their increasingly weird lives serious¬ 
ly The air around them is "full of micro- 
waves and jets "An apartment-house ele¬ 
vator contains a TV set, during a short ride 
up, the operator switches dials and treats 
his passengers to snippets of six old mov¬ 
ies. Strange rituals proliferate, at airports. 
Mooney's people watch “metal detectors 
detect belt buckles and sets of keys on the 
persons of those who wished to fly some¬ 
where ” Things, Melissa decides, “were 
getting fast and odd " 

Everyone struggles with the barrage of 



Ta d Moon ey _ 

Balancing whimsey against pathos. 


Books 


data that is modern life. Memory no long¬ 
er seems able to file everything that the 
senses receive: “Sometimes the things 
Nikki saw on TV scared her, but a mo¬ 
ment later she would forget about them.” 
A new disease has begun to spread- Infor¬ 
mation Sickness, a kind of systems-over- 
load characterized by “bleeding from the 
nose and ears, vomiting, deliriously dis¬ 
connected speech, apparent disorienta¬ 
tion, and the desire to touch everything." 
What with all the new vibes zinging 
through the air and the characters' crani- 
ums, a totally unprecedented emotion has 
also been reported. One student describes 
It- "It's like I don't know, it's like being 
in a big crowd of people without the peo¬ 
ple And you're all traveling somewhere at 
this incredible speed But without the 
speed ” 

Although no one spells it out, this 
“new emotion” sounds like the tactile 
knowledge of what being alive now. 
thanks to science and space probes, 
means sitting on a crowded planet that is 
moving very fast. In such a situation. 
Mooney's narrative suggests, everything 
that happens matters to everyone But 
who can absorb, much less report, every- 
thing'> The author sometimes reaches for 
cosmic consciousness and produces more 
comedy than insights “On one of the 
fishing boats in the cove, a young down- 
islander discovered he had the wrong-size 
replacement batteries for his transistor 
and flung them angrily into the water, 
they sank forty feet and nearly hit a 
horseshoe crab “ The narrative eye that 
watches this descent is necessarily dis¬ 
tracted from all the other goings-on in the 
world Mooney sees the problem and 
plays with it entertainingly He also con¬ 
vincingly portrays a kind of ambitious 
anxiety that can erupt at any time in the 
here and now At 29. he may well be an 
early warning system for what fiction in 
the '80s will be like. —By Paul Gray 

W17 Sense 

A PENNY SAVED IS IMPOSSIBLE 
by Ogden Nash 

Little. Brown: 144 pages. $10.95 

He began hfe as an advertising 
copywriter. 

/In occupation that has forced 

discipline on many a sloppywriler 

But he soon decided that writing a new 
kind of elliptical verse made wry 
.sense. 

So he look out a poetic license 

He bent lines and meters, provoking 
purists to cur.ses. 

Because when others broke the rules of 
prosody they produced vice and 
Ogden Nash produced verses. 

For the Broadway musical One Touch 
of Venus he wrote lyrics of 
consummate style 

(Book by S.J Perelman. music by Kurt 
Weill): 



Ogden Nash 


Too much irony to he Byrony. 

But he will be remembered for his 
antic rhyme — 

Which. Ill the words of Archibald 
Macl.eish. "defied the categories 
and altered the sensibility of his 
time." 

The poet‘s concerns were not 

Shakespearean or Keatsish or 
Byrony. 

He wrote about tuxes, middle age. 
children, repairmen—topics that 
were too pro.vaic for poetry 
until they met his fine-wrought 
irony 

In A Penny Saved Is Impossible the 
laughs continue. 

Although the reader may ask hnnself 
"You read this once before, 
din you?" 

Yes. he did, hut these 60 works range 
over 40 years, and though .some 
were our of print, all are 
delectable 

Even the titles are collectible: 

i.e . "Kindly Unhitch That Star, 

Buddy. " "Pride Goeth Before a 
Rui.se," 

"Onefrom One Leaves 'I'wo, " "A 
Clean Con.science Never Relaxes" 
and others beyond praise. 

And who can forget those jingling 
aphorisms- "He who is ridden by a 
conscience/ Worries about a lot of 
nonscience./ He without benefit of 
scruples/ His fun and income soon 
quadruples, "etc . but not ad 
infinitum 

For alas, from Ogden Nash (1902- 
1971) there will be no new item. 

No fresh verbal raiment with which to 
costume us: 

So let us raise a glass to this opus 
posthumous 

And be glad for the sharp eye and 
omnipresent wit of the master 
evidenced by this book again. 

We shall not like upon his look again. 

—By Staton Kanfor 
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Australian Films 

To the Editors: 

It was good to see Australia’s film in¬ 
dustry [Sept. 28] finally getting some well- 
deserved praise, recognition and accep¬ 
tance. The film industry, however, is just 
the tip of the creative iceberg. Australia 
abounds with young talent, emerging from 
the heart of an up-and-coming country. 

Likita Marley 
Paris 

As an Australian. I was pleased to 
read about the success of my country’s 
film industry. Perhaps now that Rupert 
Murdoch and Robert Stigwood have their 
financial enterprises together, more Aus¬ 
tralian talent can be used. 

Elizabeth M. Speck 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 



Your story on Australia's film indus¬ 
try ignores the vital contribution of writ¬ 
ers The indigenous character of our films 
is what makes them distinctive. Our gov¬ 
ernment encourages every aspect of pro¬ 
duction but makes no provision for help¬ 
ing the creative process. 

The demise of other national film in¬ 
dustries came about when they forsook 
their national identity. Unless there is 
some recognition of our creative source, 
the Australian “boom" is in jeopardy. 

Hugh Stuckey. Vice President 
Australian Writers’Guild 
Sydney 


Gallantry at Gallipoli 

The reviewer of the film Gallipoli 
[Sept 141 apparently wanted to see the 
battle and its causes. Consequently, he 
failed to recognize the atmosphere and at¬ 
titudes in Australia in 1915. The movie 
captured the reaction of country boys to 
the seedy glamour of Cairo and poignant¬ 
ly contrasted their slaughter with their pa¬ 
triotism. The result is a beautiful and 
touching antiwar film. 

Lina Trichter 
Caulfield, Victoria 


Letters 


Gallipoli means as much to an Austra¬ 
lian as Independence Day does to an 
American. We realize that the Gallipoli 
campaign was a dubious undertaking, In 
1915, however, Australia had been a fed¬ 
eration for less than 20 years, and the 
crowned head of England was, and still is, 
the crowned head of Australia. When I 
think of our soldiers and what they stood 
for. I am proud to be an Australian. 

Sandra Muteh 
Cottesloe, Western Australia 

Gallipoli is not about war. It is about 
nationhood By paying in blood, two for¬ 
mer British colonies, Australia and New 
Zealand, were spiritually liberated at Gal¬ 
lipoli and earned the right to take their 
place among nations 

Warwick Armstrong 
Bundaherg. Queensland 

As an American living in Australia, 
1 found your review of Gallipoli disap¬ 
pointing and provincial. The scene 
about “mule jokes” illustrates the love- 
hate relationship that Australians have 
for the British. The issues movingly 
demonstrated by Director Peter Weir 
are timeless and contemporary. Al¬ 
though the story is of special signifi¬ 
cance to Australians, it could have de¬ 
picted the tragedy and futility of any 
battle in history. 

Tom Mount 
Black Rock, Victoria 


Who Can Pay? 

If the Reagan Administration prefers 
to concentrate on stimulating production 
[Sept 28], who’s going to buy the prod- 
ucts'^ Mr. and Mrs Average American 
will discover their newly won tax breaks 
are more than offset by other tax in¬ 
creases, rising rents, larger utility bills and 
higher food costs 

What's left to buy that new car, which 
has a price tag that defies the law of de¬ 
mand’’ What's left to set aside for that new 
home’’ Or Johnny's college education’’ 

What’s left to save for a rainy day ? Let’s 
face it—the rainy day is already here 

Rimell P. Richmond 
St. Joseph. Mich. 


Loeb’s Legacy 

In your obituary of William Loeb, the 
New Hampshire publisher [Sept. 281, you 
used the adjectives splenetic, petulant, 
scurrilous, infuriating and notorious to de¬ 
scribe the man and his methods. You 
passed over the one word that perhaps de¬ 
scribes him best: vicious. 

Freeman Cleaves 
Millbum, N.J. 

William Loeb’s tirade is ended The 
only good thing to come of so much space 
devoted to his passing is that those who 
were personally and politically mangled 
by his front-page assaults will now know 


that others can see WiUiam Loeb for what 
he was. Loeb’s victims will outlive his 
memory for many, many happy years. 

(fitentin Leo 
New York City 

I did not always agree with William 
Loeb’s editorials, but at least I knew they 
were his opinions and not a masquerade 
for truth. ’TThis cannot always be said of 
other dailies. Your vituperative obituary 
should have recognized this. 

Christine A. Adamec 
Merrimack, N.H. 

In Loeb’s own words, “a newspaper is 
meant to be controversial: write contro¬ 
versy and you write for me!” You gave him 
a good send-off. I could almost be con¬ 
vinced he wrote it himself. 

Bea McCormack Patterson 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Goldwater’s Right 

I don’t always agree with Senator 
Goldwater [Sept. 28), but this time “In my 
heart—and mind—I know he’s right.” 

Paul R. Mow 
Aiea, Hawaii 

1 do not kill, rape, steal or cheat and 
try not to lie, but I do read Playboy and 
watch Three’s Company. Does Falwell ex¬ 
pect me to burn in hell? 

Brett Angus 
Ledyard, Conn. 


Zero Option 

Your story “Getting Together—at 
Last” ISept. 281, covering the visit of Sec¬ 
retary of State Alexander Haig to Bonn 
and Berlin, unfortunately misrepresented 
the position of the Chancellor of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic, Helmut Schmidt. You as¬ 
serted that Chancellor Schmidt explained 
to Haig that the Soviets should dismantle 
some of the 250 SS-20s already in place, 
thereby eliminating any need for new 
NATO missiles. What the Federal Chan¬ 
cellor did was persuade the Secretary of 
State of the necessity to include the zero 
option [whereby, in return for the elimina¬ 
tion of all Soviet SS-20s targeted on Eu¬ 
rope, the U .S. would not deploy new medi¬ 
um-range missiles] in the Western 
formula for the negotiations. For two 
years Chancellor Schmidt has considered 
the zero option a desirable basis of reci¬ 
procity The precondition for a zero option 
of the West has to be the Soviet readiness 
to dismantle the SS-20s. 

Kurt Becker 
State Secretary, 
Government Spokesman and Head of the 
Federal Press and Information Office 

Bonn 


Inca Irrigation 

It was wonderful to read about old 
Inca canals being put_to good use agj^J^ 
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ISept. 281 The Yucatan peninsula and 
Guatemala also have many ancient canals 
that might be restored, thus helping these 
impoverished areas to become prosperous 
once again. 

Benjamin Urrutia 
Albany 

We at the United Nations believe that 
conserving the cultural heritage in devel¬ 
oping countries goes beyond preserving 
historical sites and archaeological objects. 
Restoring Inca aqueducts, however, is a 
matter of development and not charity. 
The U.N., a non-charitable organization, 
applauds the work carried out by Dr. Ken¬ 
dall at Fatallacta. We will collaborate 
with this and other projects in the Andean 
area and elsewhere in the world to revive 
ancient technologies for the welfare of 
contemporary societies. 

Sylvio Miital. Refiional Coordinator 
UNDP/UNESCO Cultural Heritage Project 

Lima 


Poland vs. the Bear 

The Soviet bear growling at Poland’s 
Solidarity union [Sept 281 is either a sign 
of severe indigestion or the antics of a 
brainless beast The Soviets describe Soli¬ 
darity’s call for an independent labor 
movement within the Soviet Union as a 
blatant act of interference and meddling. 
What is one to call the ominous letter of 
warning delivered to Polish Party Boss 
Stanisiaw Kania by U S.S.R. Ambassador 
Boris Aristov'^ 

Edwin P. Kulawiec 
Bethesda. Md 

The big bears in Moscow have a lough 
story to explain. Events in Poland arc just 
another example of the failure of Soviet 
Communism to serve the people This 
time, the majority of the labor force, 
which is the backbone of any economy, is 
rebelling against an inflexible, suffocat¬ 
ing, authoritarian regime If Communism 
is so dedicated to benefiting the proletari¬ 
at, why is It that the working class is rising 
up in Poland? 

Jeffrey Luce Dingle 
Gladwyne. Pa. 

Having recently returned from a 
teaching assignment in Poland, I was 
pleased to find your compassionate re¬ 
porting in “fed Up with the Food Fight.” 
The Poles may be short-tempered because 
of the current political and economic diffi¬ 
culties, but they are not short of love for 
their country or a desire for a free Poland. 
These proud people with their worn faces 
and strained patience deserve to be 
thought of and written about m a human¬ 
istic way. 

George J Gillis 
Delafield. Wis 
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MDZAKT HAS IMPROVED 
PRODUCTIVITY IN HEN HOUSES. 

NOW WHAT CAN 
BE DONEFOROFHCES? 




It’s been said that if you assemble an audience of chickens, sit 
them on nests and have them listen to string quartets, productivity \vill 
increase. 

This suggests many possibilities for poultry farms, but not too 
many for offices. 

Which is exactly our point. It’s ironic that so much effort has been 
expended helping chickens become more productive, 
\vhile productivity for office workers 
and executives continues to decline. 

Ever since we introduced the first 
plain paper copier in 1959, we’ve been developing 
machines that help people become more productive. Including elec¬ 
tronic printers and information processors which let you manage 
information better than ever before. 

We don’t just have advanced machines throughout the world. 
We also have advanced people. At Xerox, Rank Xerox, Xerox Can ada 
Inc., Fuji Xerox and Xerox Latinamerican Group. 

Each year, thousands of service and sales represen¬ 
tatives attend our international training centers. More¬ 
over, Xerox scientists and engineers are constantly 
exploring new technologies at our research centers. 

So no matter where you go. Xerox people, i 
machines and services are helping businesses save literally 
dollars in wasted time and effort. 

That may not be Mozart. But in its own way, it can be just as 

enriching. 
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TIME 


A Letter from the Publisher 

L ast Itiesday morning, Time Correspondent Wilton Wynn was 
walking to his office in Rome when he recalled that exactly 
eight years ago to the day, he had been urgently summoned to 
Egypt to cover a war; Anwar Sadat’s 
Egyptian army had crossed the Suez. 

Only hours later, Wynn was again sum¬ 
moned to Cairo, this time to cover car¬ 
nage of a different kind: the assassina¬ 
tion of Sadat. It was a haunting journey 
for a man who had spent eleven years as a 
correspondent in Egypt and dozens of 
hours in intimate talk with its slain lead¬ 
er. It was one of many dramatic experi¬ 
ences of Time staffers around the world 
who helped report this week’s cover 
package on the tragic events in Cairo. 

Earlier that day Photographer Barry 
Iverson was watching a parade of Egyp¬ 
tian weaponry through his telephoto 
lens. He heard gunfire. In moments, he was stanng at Sadat's fall¬ 
en presidential photographer, who had “blood streaming from his 
face. “ Later, via telephone with nbc’s Tom Brokaw in New York, 
Iverson wasoneof the firstcyewitnessestodescribe the scene toan 
anxious U.S. TV audience. Meanwhile, Wynn and Cairo Bureau 
Chief Robert C. Wurmstedt lined up an interview with Egypt’s 
new leader, Hosni Mubarak, and Correspondents Roland Fla- 


MHM OOMCKTY 



Cotrespondmit Wyim wHh Sadat In Aswan, 1979 


mini and Jack White arrived from Bonn and Nairobi to profilethe 
assassins and follow the funeral preparations. 

When the news broke. Jerusalem Bureau Chief David Aik- 
rnan was lunching with some influential Palestinians in the Israe¬ 
li-occupied West Bank and could only watch in silence as they 
raised their glasses to toast Sadat’s assailants. Diplomatic Corre¬ 
spondent Strobe Talbott experienced an 
ominous sense of d6jh vu. He was with 
Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi 
in 1979, when the signing of the Camp 
David accords was shown on television. 
Says Talbott: “1 remember the concen¬ 
trated, determined hatred that his eyes 
were beaming at the image of Sadat." 

A team of experienced Middle East 
hands worked on the cover package in 
New York, including Associate Editor 
William £. Smith, who has specialized in 
Middle East stories since 1973, and Staff 
Writer William Drozdiak, Cairo bureau 
chief untU last summer. Supervising the 
entire Sadat section was International 
Editor Karsten Prager, onetime Middle East bureau chief, who 
recalls his own invigorating coll<^uies with Sadat: “Sooner than 
any other Arab leader, he recognized the value of putting his case 
to the Western world. His openness was one of his best qualities.” 
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“Do you know what astounds me 
most about the world?” Napoleon 
IK asked in his later days, “It is the 
impotence of force to estabUsh 
anything... In the end, the sword 
is always conquered by the mind.” 
This time, in the suburbs of Cairo, the mind lost to 
the sword, to ^nades, automatic rifles and the pre¬ 
cision of fanaticism making one of its savagely famil¬ 
iar hits upon the world’s hope for something better. 

The air around tite assassination of Anwar &dat 
was dense with fatal ironies. In martial finery, the 
Nobel Peace prizewinner sat admiring his natiort’s 
annual celebration of force; it was the bristling anni¬ 
versary of the day in 1973 when Egypt plunged across 
the Suez Canal to break Israel's Bar Lev Line. The 
Egyptian military had been Sadat's vehicle up from 
a peasant's village in the Nile Delta; the October War 
made him a hero of the Arab world. Now, death 
jumped out of his army’s line of march and opened 
up on him. A plot for a Day of the Jackal thriller; the 
President, in high seigneurial mastery, presides over 
a show of glistening force, all discipline and polish 
and obedience, to prove his power and threaten his 
enemies—a primitive display. And suddenly, the 
submissive beast turns and blows its master away. It 
is the ultimate nightmare of power. 

The scene came to the world in that stricken elec¬ 
tronic burst that has now, after much practice and 
experience, become a sort of art form, a genre of 
the politics of terror and risk and awful surprise; tele¬ 
vision veriti abruptly pouring bulletins into the ^ob- 
al village, the images of anchormen with frightened 
eyes, nervously fighting for a grip on things. In try¬ 
ing to take it in, the mind behaved like the hand¬ 
held television cameras that reeled wildly from sky 
to earth and then zoomed in on that Guernica of tum¬ 
bled chairs and shot bodies and blood smears. 

First came a violent, momentary loss of equi¬ 
librium. THE WORLD HAS FEAR, II Giomo bannered 
in Milan. Commentators talked about a Middle East¬ 
ern Sarajevo, the single death-by-terror that un¬ 
hinges everything. Then a sort of stabilizing wea- 
rincK set in, and even, about this one, a sense of 
inevitability. Sadat’s assassination was not a love¬ 
lorn nut-case fluke like the attack on Ronald Rea¬ 
gan in March, nor was it the almost metaphysically 
surprising outrage committed six weeks later in St. 
Peter s Square. Sadat knew as well as anyone the 
rage he had stirred in the Arab world when he went 
to Jerusalem on his "sacred mission” in 1977, when 
he signed the Camp David agreements and em¬ 
braced the Prime Minister of Israel. In Philosopher 
Sidney Hook’s terms. Sadat was an “event-making,” 
not merely an “eventful” figure, and much of the 
Arab world would not forgive him for the events he 
made. At the news of his death, while others re- ' 
coiled and wept, great throngs in many Arab coun¬ 
tries turned out rejoicing: they waved flags and fired 
rifles in the air and distributed candy in celebra¬ 
tion, They hated Sadat. They wanted him dead. They 
had their reasons. But they were dancing upon the as- 
SMsinated corpse of one of the world’s great men. It 
did not leave a good impression. 

Sadat was a visionary with a talent for aston¬ 
ishing; he had a Clausewitzian instinct (“For great 
aims, we must dare great things”). He was also a pro¬ 
found, serene fatalist—which may have been the se¬ 
cret of his equilibrium. Such fatalism might serve 
others well now. Since 1970,22 heads of state or gov¬ 
ernment have been assassinated. As Theologian Paul 
Tillich remarked: “Death has become powerful in 
our time.” —Bylaneo Morrow 






MomMito b*fore his dsath, a relaxsd PrasMeirt Sadat convarsas wMi Dafama Minister Abu Ghazala as the Oct 6 military procession begins 


How It Happened 

Four suicidal killers succeed in slaying Sadat and stunning the world 

T he day dawned warm, dry, sunny, watch the parade on television, the oc- Suprepie Commander in a field marshal’s 
a typical October morning in Cai- casion also signaled the start of a holiday gold-braided blue uniform festooned with 
ro. In the modern suburb of Nasr celebrating Abraham's sacrifice. a green sash, Sadat made a traditional 

City, tank and truck engines were For President Anwar Sadat. 62. hailed stop on the way to the parade, paying his 
coughing to life as the troops began their by his countrymen as the “Hero of the respects and praying at the grave of his 
final preparations for the big parade: the Crossing, ’ the anniversary had special predecessor, Gamal Abdel Nasser, in 
President, as every soldier knew, demand- meaning. His decision to strike across the nearby Heliopolis. Then the President 
ed nothing less than crisp precision and canal in 1973 had transformed his rep- climbed into an open-roofed limousine, 
split-second timing. Already the six-lane utation at home and abroad from that of accompanied by eight bodyguards, to join 
piarade route had been cleared of traffic, a mere transition figure to that of a lead- Mubarak and Defense Minister General 
and 2,000 portable chairs were neatly ar- er, daring enough to go to war in order to Abdel Halim Abu Ghazala for the short 
rayed in the reviewing stand across from seek peace. In that sense, Oct. 6. 1973, ride to Nasr City 
the pyramid-shaped monument that is had been the first step on his historic jour- At 10 a m., the trio took their places 
Egypt's Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, ney to Jerusalem and a peace treaty with of honor in the reviewing stand, front row 
A motley mix of military equipment Israel. center, slightly elevated above the parade 

-U.S.-built M60 tanks. Soviet-supplied Normally, Sadat, a man who had route behind a 5-ft.-high wall, Sadat in 
personnel carriers, field guns made in spent much of his early life as a soldier, the middle, Mubarak to his right, Gen- 
South Korea—gleamed in the sun, ready relished the pomp and flourish of mxli- eral Abu Ghazala to his left. For three 
to roll, polished to spit-shine perfection. tary power on display. On this morning days before the parade, security personnel 
It was Oct. 6, a festive occasion in he was not enthusiastic. Complaming of had inspected every rifle, every truck, ev- 
Egypt, the annual commemoration of the fatigue to his Vice President. Hosni Mu- ery tank that would be in the march, to 
day in 1973 when Egyptian forces stormed barak, he said he wished he did not have make sure that no live ammunition would 
across the Suez Canal. Although Israel ul- to attend the parade. Mubarak urged him be issued. Now the security men were 
tlmately recovered to turn the October to stay at home and rest. But Sadat’s sense combing the arriving invited guests with 
War in its favor, Egypt’s thrust through Is- of duty won out. He would go. and af- metal detectors. Jehan Sadat, the Pres- 
raeli defenses in the Sinai purged the terwaM, in his Nile Delta home village ident’s elegant wife, 48, had brought her 
country of the humiliation it had suffered . of MU Abu el Kom. visit the grave of his grandchildren and was watching fi’om a 
in three previous wars with the Jewish ■brother Atif, a pilot killed on the first day glass enclosure at the top of the stand; it 
state. For most Egyptians, who would xd the October War. Dressed as EgyfU's was the first time she had taken the 
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In the shell-ehecked aftermath. General Abu Ghazala, MeedlnK from facial wounda, bemls over one of the victbna of the fuelllade 


youngsters to a public event. Abu Gha- 
/ala launched the proceedings with a 
speech praising Egypt’s armed forces. The 
review began. It was 11:30 am. As the 
first units rumbled by, Abu Ghazala be¬ 
gan to explain to Sadat the purposes and 
capabilities of each piece of equipment. 
Relaxed and smiling, the President puffed 
on his pipe, savoring the show of Egypt’s 
passing firepower. One of the vehicles and 
a motorcycle broke down near the stand, 
briefly disrupting the march-past, but the 
columns quickly re-formed. 

At about 12:40 p.m., midway through 
the parade, Abu Ghazala pointed out to 
Sadat six Mirage jet fighters sweeping low 
overhead, trailing plumes of blue, yellow, 
red and white smoke across the azure sky. 
Directly in front of the reviewing stand, 
a truck towing a Soviet-made 130-mm an¬ 
titank gun braked to a halt. Other driv¬ 
ers in the four-column-wide procession, 
apparently suspecting more mechanical 
trouble, swerved to pass the vehicle. With 
their eyes cast skyward to watch the 
planes, the dignitaries in the stand, some 
100 ft. away, were oblivious to what was 
happening in front of them. 

Suddenly, there was the staccato 
sound of gunfire. Three uniformed men 
were spraying the stand from the back of 
the truck; a fourth leaped from the pas¬ 
senger seat and hurled a grenade into the 
crowd. The grenade landed at the feet of 
Abu Ghazala but failed to explode. A sec¬ 
ond grenade hit the face of Major Gen¬ 
eral Abdrab Nabi Hafez, the Armed 
Forces Chief of Staff, who was also sit¬ 
ting near Sadat, but it too was a dud. The 
grenade thrower dashed back to the truck. 


grabbed an automatic weapon from the 
seat, turned again and began firing as he 
charged toward the stand. The three oth¬ 
er uniformed men jumped from the back 
of the vehicle to join him, sprinting to¬ 
ward the dais and unleashing a torrent of 
automatic-weapons fire as they rushed 
ahead with shouts of "Glory for Egypt, 
attack!” 

F or seconds the spectators sat fro¬ 
zen, apparently thinking that the 
assault was part of the show. Sa¬ 
dat rose as if preparing to salute 
the onrushing men. As the truth bore in 
with each relentless round of fire, the 
sounds of frightened screams and crash¬ 
ing chairs exploded, and the crowd stam¬ 
peded for the exits at the rear. Sadat was 
struck by bullets or fragments. Others fell 
around him. "I pulled the President down, 
and someone else tried to shield him with 
a couple of chairs," Abu Ghazala said lat¬ 
er. "I felt the bullets flying all around me. 
I could feel the heat of them, Twice 1 
thought it was all over, when I saw the gre¬ 
nade flying toward me. and when J saw a 
gun barrel right in my face, just five feet 
away from me." 

The four assassins encountered little 
resistance in the first SO seconds or so as 
security men and military police dived for 
cover. One attacker raced to the right 
flank of the stand, presumably to pin 
down Sadat’s security detail, and later 
joined another assailant, who charged 
straight to the podium, unimpeded. The 
two men stood on tiptoe against the wall, 
guns raised above their heads, firing a fu¬ 
sillade of bullets into the tangled melee 


of bodies and chairs. A third killer ran di¬ 
agonally to the left side of the dais. The 
fourth attacker joined the others as they 
emptied their clips into the throng of 
wounded and dead. 

The assault so stunned most of Sa¬ 
dat’s U.S.-trained security men that they 
failed to respond through much of the at¬ 
tack. Not a single security guard or sol-, 
dier had been posted between the route 
of march and the reviewing stand, un¬ 
doubtedly because no one expected trou¬ 
ble from soldiers on parade who, suppos¬ 
edly, carried no live ammunition. Thus a 
wide passage was left open that led 
straight to Sadat. The only shield afford¬ 
ed the President came when several plain- 
clothesmen threw chairs over Sadat in a 
hopeless bid to save his life. Once the as¬ 
sassins had turned to flee toward the mov¬ 
ing truck, the security guards gave chase, 
firing pistols and automatic rifles. Abu 
Ghazala, who had received shrapnel cuts 
in his face and right arm, sought to re¬ 
store order amid the bloody chaos "I told 
everybody to shut up, ” he said later, “and 
I ordered the miUlary police to take 
charge." In the end. fire from the guards 
killed one of the attackers and wounded 
the other three. 

Amid the screams and shouts of the 
terrified crowd, Abu Ghazala radioed a 
military facility near by for a helicopter 
to pick up the stricken President. It ar¬ 
rived three or four minutes later in an 
area behind the reviewing stand. Jehan 
Sadat, who had watched the assault un¬ 
fold from her box. tried to rush to her hus¬ 
band’s side, but was pushed down force¬ 
fully by her security guard. She finally 







Security mm cany away wounded Egyptian army First Lieut. Khaied ei-lstambuii, who aiiegediy ied the death squad 


reached Sadat's side as he was lifted on a owned the statement and refused to con- of developments in Cairo. Jimmy Carter 

stretcher into the helicopter for the 20- firm or deny the Egyptian leader's death called from Plains to tell Begin that Sa- 

minute Bight to Maadi Military Hospital, until Cairo had released an ofiicial decla- dat was only slightly injured. The two men 

south of Cairo, where the deposed Shah ration nearly three hours later. expressed mutual hopes for his swift re- 

of Iran had died last year. “1 knew he covery. A short time later, the first re- 

was finished,” said Mubarak, who escaped j* n Tel Aviv, Egypt’s Ambassador to Is- ptrrts appeared on U S. television net- 

with only cuts on his left hand. “1 saw all I rael, Sa'ad Mortada, was host at an works announcing Sadat's death. Begin 

the blood. I just couldn’t believe it.” I early afternoon reception at his mod- at first refused to believe the news, "'y'ou 

Nor could the rest of the world, as ■ ern residence north of the city to cel- heard abc,” he told an aide. "ABC didn't 

news of the attack rippled out. In Wash- ebrate his country’s “victory” in the 1973 say he died.” When the truth finally sank 

i^ton. President Ronald Reagan had just war. It was hardly a popular party, un- in. Begin slumped disconsolately in his It- 

risen when Secretary of State Alexander derstandably, and not one Israeli Cabi- brary armchair, reflecting on the special 

Haig telephoned him at 7:20 a m. local net minister was present, but the ambi- moments he had shared with Sadat, 

time to relay word from the U.S. embas- ence was congenial as the guests—a For most Egyptians, the first indica- 

sy in Cairo that there had been a shoot- sprinkling of ambassadors, some journal- tion that something was amiss came when 

ing incident involving Sadat. Reagan was ists, a handful of academics—sipped television transmission from the parade 

relieved when he was told that the em- drinks on the patio. Then U.S. Ambas- broke off. With martial music playing in 

bassy believed Sadat was only slightly in- sador Samuel Lewis arrived and took the background, peaceful scenes of Egyp- 

jured. Reagan immediately cabled a per- Mortada away from the reception line, tian villages flashed onto the screen, 

sonal message to Sadat, offering his As they huddled in serious conversation. Finally an announcer told the viewers 

prayers and assurances that “we stand Mortada's face went white. Soon others that the President had left the parade. By 

ready to assist in any way we can, in- learned that something terrible had oc- that time, the toll from the attack stood 

eluding the provision of medical assis- curred in Cairo and scurried to back at five killed and 28 wounded, including 

tance to any of those wounded in this des- rooms to hover around radios. By then, four Americans. Sadat was in the hospi- 

picabie attack." Radio Cairo was broadcasting only tal in a coma, blood gushing from his 

But Washington’s optimism soon music mouth. Bullets and shrapnel had ripped 

turned to gloom Just after 9 a.m. Reagan In Jerusalem, Prime Minister Mena- into the left side of his chest, his neck, 

received his first detailed briefing from chem Begin was taking the eight-minute knee and thigh, A later medical bulletin 

National Security Adviser Richard Allen, ride in his official car from his office to would reveal that death occurred at 2:40 

As Allen described the attack. Reagan his home in the city’s Rehavia section to p.m., two hours after the attack began, 

mumbled repeatedly. “Good Lord, good have lunch. It was the day before the eve and that it was due to “violent nervous 

Lord ’At 11:15 a.m. the White House Sit- of "Vom Kippur, Judaism's holiest day. shock and internal bleeding in the chest 

uation Room confirmed that Sadat was and Begin was planning to take the af- cavity, where the left lung and major 

dead. On Capitol Hill. Vice President temoon off to prepare for the holiday. As blood vessels below it were tom.” A doc- 

Geor^ Bush was informed of the tragic he heard the news over the car’s com- tor emerged from the operating room, his 

news in a phone call from his chief of staff, munications radio. Begin was “absolutely face streaked with tears, to break the 

Bush promptly relayed word to Senate stunned," in the words of a senior aide, news to Jehan Sadat. “Only God,” he said. 

Majority L^der Howard Baker, who an- Once the Prime Minister arrived at his “is immortal.” — BrWKmnDmdIak. 

nounced Sadat’s passing to the Senate, house, he tuned in the Voice of Israel and Ihpoiiad by Bobmn C and 

The White however, quickly dis- fielded phone calls keeping him abreast IMtan Wytm/Oito 










The Equations to Be Recalculated 


shall find out ifa man or an idea was killed " 


T he nightmare had come true: the 
sudden, terrifying death of the be¬ 
leaguered, va^nt, seemingly indis¬ 
pensable Anwar Sadat. In a week of anger 
and disbelief, the assassinated Egyptian 
leader was Imiled in the U.S., in Western 
Europe, in Israel and elsewhere as a man 
of courage and peace. In a few Arab cap¬ 
itals, where he had never been forgiven 
for signing a peace treaty with Israel, his 
death was greeted with cheers and cel¬ 
ebration, a burst of joy that much of the 
rest of the world considered obscene. And 
throughout a week that culminated in a 
somber state funeral Saturday, there were 
questions everywhere about what the 
Middle East, indeed the world, would be 
like without him; where the earthquake 
of his death had left Egypt; what would 
be the future now of the quest for a Mid¬ 
dle East peace. 

Expressions of shock and tribute ar¬ 
rived in Cairo from Israel, where Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin said he had 
lost “not only a partner in the peace pro¬ 
cess but also a friend”, from Bonn, where 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt spoke of his 
“bewilderment and horror": from Tokyo, 
where the government called Sadat “a 
great gladiator for peace”—and from two 
men who had been more fortunate than 
Anwar Sadat In St. Peter’s Square in Vat¬ 
ican City. Pope John Paul IT, who was 
struck by a bullet just five months ago, 
spoke of his "emotion and pain,' And in 
Washington, Ronald Reagan, who had 
decided not to attend the Sadat funeral be¬ 
cause of security considerations, greeted 
the three living ex-Presidents, Jimmy 
Carter. Gerald Ford and Richard Nixon, 
who had agreed to represent their coun¬ 
try at the funeral. In a brief White House 
ceremony for them, Reagan addressed a 
moving eulogy pointedly toward those 
■‘who rejoice in the death” of the Egyp¬ 
tian leader (see box). Said the President: 
“In life you feared Anwar Sadat, but in 
death you must fear him more. For the 
memory of this good and brave man will 
vanquish you." 

From the chaos of the assassination 
scene, the Egyptian leadership moved 
swiftly to secure an orderly transition. At 
5 p.m. Tuesday, scarcely two hours after 
the fallen President had been pronounced 
dead at the Maadi Military Hospital, the 
Cabinet met in emergency session. In ac¬ 
cordance with the constitution, it named 
the Speaker of the People’s Assembly, Sufi 
Abu Talcb, as interim President. Then it 
unanimously voted to appoint Vice Pres¬ 
ident Hosni Mubarak as Prime Minister 
and supreme commander of the armed 
forces. It was Mubarak, a member of the 
“October generation,” as Sadat called the 
participants in the October 1973 war, 
whom the late President had been groom- 
ii>g fS his succenor for Ihp past, sev^ 


years. The next day the People’s Assem¬ 
bly, Egypt’s parliament, formally nomi¬ 
nated Mubar^ for the presidency. 

A national referendum was scheduled 
for early this week, but the balloting was 
regarded as a mere formality: Mubarak 
already had taken charge. The govern¬ 
ment immediately announced an official 
mourning period of 40 days and, as a spe¬ 
cial precaution, declared a state of emer¬ 
gency for one year, thereby prohibiting 
public ^therings and marches during 
that period. At 8 p.m. Tuesday, Mubarak 
formally announced Sadat’s death to the 
Egyptian people over television and ra¬ 
dio. Said the President-designate: “Allah 
has ordained that Sadat should die on a 
day which itself is symbolic of him, among 



Portrait of Sadat bef ore a Cair o mosque 

"But in death you must fear him more." 


his soldiers, heroes and people proudly 
celebrating the anniversary of the day on 
which the Arab nation regained its dig¬ 
nity.” Egypt, Mubarak declared, would 
follow Sadat’s course, “without any de¬ 
viation, the course of peace.” For the mo¬ 
ment. &dat’s proud belief that he had es¬ 
tablished “a state of institutions" in Egypt 
that would permit a peaceful transfer of 
power, appeared to hold. 

That ni^t, and during the days that 
followed, Cairo was calm for a great Arab 
city that had lost its leader. Eleven years 
earlier, its millions had erupted in fren¬ 
zied grief after the sudden death of Garnal 
Abdel Nasser. This time, the city re¬ 
mained tranquil, perhaps because Sadat 
aroused a different kind of emotion in his 
cmintrymen, or because the state of emer¬ 
gency left people uneasy about venturing 
int$ ^e jttneets. There wen no roadblocks. 


No extraordinary military presence was 
visible except around a few key instal¬ 
lations and buildings. Stores stayed open 
late as Cairenes shopped for Td al-Adha, 
the Muslim feast of sacrifice. Everything 
seemed unnaturally subdued. At a ham¬ 
burger stand, a student remarked scmi- 
berly that he felt Egypt “may now be ftiU 
of trouble.” Said another: “Something is 
destroyed inside of me. He is gone, I’m 
here. 'That's all.” 

By Thursday, there were reports that 
the armed forces of Egypt and neighbor¬ 
ing Libya, a bitter foe of Sadat’s, had been 
placed on alert, and that rioting by Mus¬ 
lim fundamentalists had broken out in thd 
southern Egyptian city of Asyut, long a 
center of religious militancy. The clashes 
in Asyut, in which both police and pro¬ 
testers used firearms, causing hundreds of 
casualties, did not subside until army re¬ 
inforcements were brought in. But there 
were no mass arrests within the army as 
a result of the assassination, and the coun¬ 
try as a whole remained quiet. 

M ubarak, Egypt’s air force com¬ 
mander in the 1973 war, seemed 
almost matter-of-fact as he set out 
to assure the world that the Egyptian gov¬ 
ernment would honor existing treaties 
and uphold Sadat’s policies. Acutely 
aware that under the terms of the Camp 
David accords Israel is scheduled to with¬ 
draw from the easternmost portion of the 
Sinai next April, Mubarak assured Jeru¬ 
salem that he would carry on with the 
peace negotiations along the lines laid 
down by Sadat. Despite Egypt’s official 
rift with Saudi Arabia over the peace trea¬ 
ty with Israel, Mubarak declared that he, 
like Sadat, supports the sale of U.S. 
AWACS planes to the Saudis. Unlike Sa¬ 
dat, Mubarak refrained from making in¬ 
flammatory remarks about Libya's 
Muammar Gaddafi, who had long called 
for Sadat’s overthrow and death and 
whose radio stations last week beamed 
out fervent propaganda urging Egyptians 
to rise up against their government now 
that Sadat was dead. In earlier years, Mu¬ 
barak had been dismissed by some dip¬ 
lomats as a colorless acolyte in the shad¬ 
ow of Sadat. But last week, as he 
proceeded in a deliberate way to dem¬ 
onstrate the continuity of leadership, he 
looked more impressive than his reputa¬ 
tion had suggested. 

Nonetheless, Sadat’s violent death 
raised a host of concerns about Egypt and 
its relationships with the rest of the world. 
Sadat was like the Shah of Iran in one re¬ 
spect: he was the show. Both the Amer¬ 
icans and the Israelis were aware of the 
vulnerability of basing their policies on 
so thin a leadership, even as they con¬ 
cluded that they had no real alternative. 

. Sadat’s assa^ination presents at the veiy 
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least a serious challenge to U.S. foreign 
policy and all that that policy must con¬ 
tend with in the Middle East: the Camp 
David peace process, the Palestinian au¬ 
tonomy talks, the return of the Sinai, the 
U.S.-encouraged “strategic consensus" of 
anti-Communist states in the region. How 
much of Egypt’s peace with Israel will sur¬ 
vive Sadat’s death? Will the new Egyp¬ 
tian leadership move closer to other Arab 
states, perhaps Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
at first? Will Israel keep its pledge to evac¬ 
uate the rest of the Sinai next April? Will 
Mubarak, like Sadat, go along with Rea¬ 
gan's plan for a strategic consensus, even 
to the point of giving it precedence over 
progress toward a Palestinian settle¬ 
ment? Most Western governments are 
betting strongly on at least one answer: 
Mubarak is likely to do nothing that 
could prevent Egypt’s recovery of the 
rest of the Sinai on schedule. As a se¬ 
nior British diplomat put it last week. 
"The slogan of the Mubarak leadership 
will be: Let's get to the end of April 
with the peace treaty intact. After that 
we can come to grips with the other 
problems." 

Any inquiry into Egyptian and 
Middle East prospects begins with the 
three most gnawing questions of the 
moment: Who assassinated Anwar Sa¬ 
dat? Why? And what does the act 
mean for the stability of Egypt? As in 
a mystery novel in which hardly a 
character is free of suspicion, Sadat 
had so many enemies that almost no 
political or religious group can be com¬ 
pletely ruled out. He was despised as 
a traitor by Arab nationalist radicals 
at home as well as those m Libya, Syr¬ 
ia, Iraq, Lebanon and elsewhere. He 
was hated by Islamic fundamentalists 
both inside and outside Egypt, and 
their numbers, like their fervor, are on 
the increase. He was at odds with some 
of his country’s Coptic Christians. He 
had quarreled Jh^oweMJnion 


for nine years and only last month ex¬ 
pelled the Soviet ambassador. At that time 
he also ordered the arrest of 1,600 Egyp¬ 
tian dissidents of all kinds, including sev¬ 
eral old comrades. Lately, in the view of 
some observers, he had seemed more har¬ 
ried, more desperate than the visible cir¬ 
cumstances warranted. Had he learned 
of a plot in the making? 

■The official Egyptian position last 
week was that the assassination had been 
the work of a small band of Muslim fa¬ 
natics acting alone, with no links to any 
political organizations or foreign country. 
According to the government, the group 


had been composed of fiwr men, all from 
the same area of Upper Egypt: First Lieut. 
Khaled Ahmed Shawki el-Istambuli, who 
commanded an artillery battery, and two 
former lieutenants and a reserve officer. 
As a legitimate participant in the parade, 
Khaled had ordered other troopers off 
their truck and substituted the assassins. 
According to Defense Minister Abdel 
Halim Abu Ghazala, the four had pur¬ 
chased on the black market the grenades 
and guns they used in the attack. “It was 
very primitive, but successful,’’ said Abu 
Ghazala. “At this point we do not believe 
they are part of a larger group.’’ 

S ome skepticism greeted the official 
explanation. It is true that there were 
no sure signs of parallel attacks any¬ 
where else, or any coordinated efforts to 
take over the country, as presumably 
would have been the case in a wider con¬ 
spiracy. But some questions remained. Sa¬ 
dat’s security men seemed slow to react, 
though the spectacular nature of the at¬ 
tack might well have stunned them. Pho¬ 
tographs indicated there was very little re¬ 
turn fire for almost a minute. 

More important, the professional nature 
of the assault suggested the possibility of 
thorough training and a larger operation 
Somehow the assassins evaded the securi¬ 
ty check prior to the parade. They were 
able to sneak live ammunition and gre¬ 
nades aboard their open truck. They po¬ 
sitioned their vehicle in the column clos¬ 
est to the reviewing stand Finally, they 
were able to reach that stand at the pre¬ 
cise moment when the eyes of the Presi¬ 
dent, his security deUiil and everyone else 
were focused on the jets overhead. Was 
the split-second timing an eerie coinci¬ 
dence, or had the attackers known the 
precise schedule of the parade'^ 

A small, violent Muslim funda¬ 
mentalist sect known as Takfir wa 
Hijra (Atonement and Holy Flight) 
may have been involved. This group, 
a band of urban guerrillas seeking to 
transform Egypt into a rigid Islamic 
state, exhorts its members to use “sa¬ 
cred terror” to achieve its objectives 
and is known to have built cell groups 
within the armed forces. 

A more widely held view, especial¬ 
ly among some Western observers, was 
that the attack was part of a larger 
plot aimed at deposing the Sadat re¬ 
gime and installing an uncompromis¬ 
ingly Arab nationalist. anti-Israeli 
government. It is argued that a chain 
of command existed that reached from 
the assailants through some radical 
field officers, perhaps even a brigadier, 
to one of Egypt's most famous polit¬ 
ical exiles. Lieut. General Saad^din 
Shazli, 59. Shazli, who was the Egyp¬ 
tian army's chief of staff and one of 
the heroes of the 1973 war, was later re¬ 
lieved of his command by Sadat, who 
blamed him for allowing the Israelis 
to break through the E^ptian lines 
and cr<»a to the wes t bank of the Sqeit-;' 
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Cuui. Foot yean later, after Sadat’s jour¬ 
ney to Jerusalem, Sitazli quit as ambas¬ 
sador to Portugal. He remained in exile 
and formed an anti-Sadat group, the 
Egyptian National Front, based in Da¬ 
mascus. After Sadat’s murder, Shazli de¬ 
clared in Algeria, where he now lives: 
“Sadat was doomed from the day he went 
to Jermalem. Anyone who follows in that 
traitorous path will similarly be doomed.” 

T here was no direct evidence that ei¬ 
ther the Soviet Union or Libya was 
involved, though it is possible that 
some Libyan money found its way into 
the hands of the plotters. Israeli intelli¬ 
gence officials had indicated for some time 
that they were wprried about penetration 
of the Egyptian army and intelligence 
community by anti-Sadat elements, reput¬ 
edly back^ by the Libyans and the So¬ 
viets. In fact, Israel's intelligence chief 
flew to Cairo last month to discuss the 
matter with Egyptian officials. The Israe¬ 
lis also suspected that anti-Sadat elements 
were planning a major operation, but they 
did not know its precise nature. 

Assuming he can hold dissident forc¬ 
es in check, Mubarak's first task will be 
to address himself to the problems of rul¬ 
ing Egypt. No doubt he will attempt im¬ 
mediately to confirm the loyalty of the 
army. He is likely to promote some of¬ 
ficers, retire a few, perhaps announce a 
pay hike for all ranis. He will promise to 
uphold Egypt's 1971 constitution and its 
vision of democracy; Egypt is certainly 
not yet such a state, but under Sadat, au¬ 
tocratic as he was, it became more dem¬ 
ocratic than it had ever been before. To 
satisfy the fellahin—the peasants—and 
particularly the Islamic fundamentalists, 
he will try to find ways to ease the prob¬ 
lems of the country's poor. He may also at¬ 
tempt to conceal some of the more bla¬ 
tant signs of Westernization that have 
offended orthodox Muslims, particularly 
the open displays of ostentatious spend¬ 
ing by the very rich 

There is a sense throughout Egypt 
that the economic promise held out by 
the peace treaty with Israel has never 
been realized. Thus far, advantages and li¬ 
abilities have canceled each other out. 
The per capita income of Egypt's 43 mil¬ 
lion people has remained stable at around 
$420 a year. With the peace treaty, Egypt 
lost economic aid from i6 Arab countries, 
including $2 billion a year from Saudi 
Arabia. On the other hand, it earned $2.5 
billion on oil sales last year, much of it 
from fields in the Sinai returned by Is¬ 
rael; Egyptian workers in other Arab 
countries bring home about $2.7 billion a 
year; and foreign investments since 1979 
have totaled $550 million. On the balance 
sheet alone, the Egyptian Establishment 
is likely to support Mubarak in his con¬ 
tinuation of Sadat’s economic policies. 

A key element in the equation is Israel 
—and the varied reaction of Israelis to Sa¬ 
dat's death underscored their confusion. 
The country’s leaders, men like Begin, 
President Ifitzhak Navon, former De¬ 
fense Minister Ezer Weizman and Labor 


Party Leader Shimon Peres, who knew 
Sadat and worked with him, were gen¬ 
uinely moved and saddened. Right-wing 
extremists were oveijoyed, anticipating 
that Sadat’s death mi^t mean Israel 
would retain its hold on part of the Sinai. 
Residents of Yamit, the big Israeli set¬ 
tlement on the northern Sinai coast, began 
to wonder if they would be able to cling 
to their homes after all. The answer was 
no. As President Navon put it, “We did 
not make peace with one man, great as 
he was, but with the prople of Egypt. We 
are duty-bound to continue." 

Yet, deep down, there was also fear, 
particularly among Israel’s leaders, old 
and new. Observed Interior Minister Yo¬ 
sef Burg, who is also the chief negotiator 
with the Egyptians in the autonomy talks: 
“Now we stall find out if a man or an 
idea was killed.” Mc»he Dayan, the for¬ 
mer Foreign Minister, suggested that Is¬ 
rael must continue to take part in the ne¬ 
gotiations but must "check seven times 
over with seven eyes who is running the 
new Egypt and bow strong is his com¬ 
mitment to peace." Ariel Sharon, Begin's 


Defense Minister, warned that Israel must 
keep itself strong, “for we are a lonely 
country, tmd snmll, in an area where 
shocks are a daily occurrence.” 

There tvas very little public awareness 
inside Israel that the country’s reftisal to. 
budge significantly on the Fal^inian is-. 
sue had contributed to Sadat’s rec^t 
problems: as long as a wider Palestinian 
settlement (going beyond the Camp Dh-,. 
vid autonomy provisions) was not in sight,. 
Arab moderates like Sadat would sti¬ 
lly lose ground to the rejectionists. Btft , 
there also was impatience in Israel with ; 
the views of the right wing. As a Jeru¬ 
salem lawyer put it, “When 1 hoar those 
people talking about stopping the Sinai 
withdrawal because of Sadat's assassina-. 
tion, it hurts me to say that perhaps we 
as a nation did not deserve Sadat, were 
not mature enough for his vision.” 

On the Arab side, the reactions were 
even more disparate. A few states were 
stunned—Morocco, Oman, and the Su- , 
dan, which had been Sadat’s closest ally 
and, like Egypt, had suflTered from Lib¬ 
ya’s belligerency. But in Libya, happy 
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flag-wavisg crowds rikouted th^ approv- 
In Lebanon, Palestinian commandos 
danced in the streets as if ceiebrating a 
victory. “We shake the hand that pulled 
the tri^r," said one fedayeen command¬ 
er. Palestine Liberation Or^nization 
Leader Yasser Arafat, who was in Peking, 
declared: “What we are witnessing is the 
beginning of the failure of the Camp Da¬ 
vid agreement with the fall of one of its 
symbols.” A number of other Arab gov¬ 
ernments were outwardly unsympathetic 
but inwardly troubled. The Saudis brdce 
with Sadat over Camp David but still saw 
him as a counterwei^t to the regimes in 
Syria and Iraq, with whom they are unit¬ 
ed only by their opposition to Israel. Both 
Syria’s President Hafez Assad and Jor¬ 
dan’s King Hussein are vulnerable to the 
kind of Muslim fanaticism that brought 
down Iran and troubles Egypt. As one 
Western diplomat said of Assad and Hus¬ 
sein, “They won’t be reviewing military 
parades for a while." 

T he real perceptions of the Arabs, and 
particularly the Palestinians, toward 
Sadat are exceedingly complex. 
Leaving aside Gaddafi (as well as that 
non-Arab Muslim fanatic to the east. 
Iran’s Ayatullah Khomeini, who late last 
week called on Egyptians to overthrow 
“the dead Pharaoh’s successors” and re¬ 
place his government with a Khomeini- 
style Islamic republic!, the Arabs felt be¬ 
trayed by Sadat. What was statesmanship 
to the West was treason in their eyes. Of 
course, they envied him: they could not 
forgive him for getting back more .^rab 
land by negotiating than they had 
achieved by other means. They were im¬ 
patient; his patience seemed boundless 
They felt he had given away his soul for 
the Sinai; he maintained to his death that 
he had never signed a separate peace. 
They were angered by his trip to Jeru¬ 
salem; even more, they resented his un¬ 
willingness to change course when the au¬ 
tonomy talks seemed to be going nowhere. 
They blamed him for the Israeli raid on 
the Iraqi reactor last June, which took 
place just three days after Sadat and Be¬ 
gin had talked in the Sinai. Either Sadat 
had approved the raid on Arab territory, 
they said, or he had been duped by the Is¬ 
raelis. “He gave away so much in return 
for nothing," said Musa Mazzawi, a Pal¬ 
estinian spokesman who lives in London. 
Explained another distinguished Pales¬ 
tinian, Edward Said of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity: “After Camp David, the Israeli an¬ 
nexation of Jerusalem was assured, the 
settlements on the West Bank increased, 
and the destruction of Lebanon and its 
people continued with even greater feroc¬ 
ity by Israeli troops and warplanes. The 
rule of the Israelis on the West Bank be¬ 
came even more oppressive. The setback 
to the Palestinian people by the treaty was 
indalculable. All of this happened after 
Camp David, and so it is hard to rec¬ 
oncile the realities with the praise that is 
being showered on Sadat by the Western 
media.’’ 

Whatever overtures Mubarak makH 
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toward the other Arab governments .will 
preetumably be tentative ones, at least un¬ 
til April, Most observers think he will 
avoid a military showdown with Lib^, es¬ 
pecially if he feels uncertain about his own 
army. But he is known to be worried about 
Libya’s recent air strike inside the Su¬ 
danese border. In fact, two days before Sa¬ 
dat’s death, Mubarak was in Washington 
asking for faster delivery of American 
arms to the Sudan. 

In his dealings with the other Arabs, 
Mubarak may have one advantage over 
his mentor: he is in a better position to 
bring about a reconciliation with some of 
Egypt’s traditional friends, such as Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan. Says Nadav Safran 
of Harvard University: “The Riyadh-Cai- 
ro axis is a natural one, but it was dis¬ 
rupted by Sadat's signing of the peace 
treaty and the dilenuna in which the Sau¬ 
dis found themselves. If they supported 
Sadat, they exposed themselves to imme¬ 
diate danger from the P.L.O,. Iraq, Syria 
and others; if not, they would lose Egypt 
They chose the latter, expecting it to be 
a temporary alienation. But Sadat person¬ 
alized his quarrel with Saudi Arabia, and 
it became a matter of personal pride.” Sa¬ 
dat's death, reasons Safran, “will bring 
about a natural rapprochement between 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt, and that is im¬ 
portant for the U.S. and for the region " 

Almost unheard and unnoticed dur¬ 
ing the early part of the week was the So¬ 
viet Union, which issued a condolence 
message of studied correctness. Later in 
the week, Soviet papers declared that the 
assassination revealed the depth of appo¬ 
sition to Sadat's policies and accused the 
U.S. of using his death to “frighten the 
Arabs.” But except for those outbursts in 
the press, the Soviets remained quiet. 
They will certainly try to work their way 
back into Egypt, where they have been 
so long depriv^ of a significant role But 
for the moment they can sit back and reap 
the rewards of Arab frustration over the 
West Bank, the Israeli settlements, the 
AWACS debate and everything else that is 
not going right for the U.S. 

The Reagan Administration does not 
enjoy the same luxury. It has lost its best 
friend in the Middle East, a man on whom 
four U.S, Presidents have relied, have ad¬ 
mired for his sometimes reckless courage 
and have forgiven for his errors. Because 
he was so bold, Sadat’s trip to Jerusalem 
and the peace process that followed be¬ 
came a broad channel for breaking out 
of the impasse of the preceding three dec¬ 
ades. Sadat trusted his friends; he expect¬ 
ed them to understand that he was not 
making a separate peace, and in the end 
he was not welt served by U.S. Admin¬ 
istrations that failed to press the Israelis 
toward a wider settlement. "1 attribute a 
certain amount of blame to the UB. for 
what happened to Sadat," says Hermann 
Eilts, former U.S. Ambassador to Egypt. 
For almost two years, says Eilts, Wa^- 
ington has followed a “piaiicy of almost 
tc^ inaction on the broader Middle East 


peace treaty. This made people like Sa¬ 
dat very vulnerable. He counted on the 
U.S. to move the peace process forward.” 

While Sadat remained outwardly con¬ 
fident. privately he must have realized 
that the Reagan Administration lacked 
not only a clear Middle East policy but a 
sense of urgency about the region and, 
worse, was giring the Israelis reason to 
think that Washington would apply less 
pressure toward a settlement than the 
Carter Administration had done. Sadat 
was discouraged about the autonomy 
talks, having made clear that he could 
not accept the very limited form of Pal¬ 
estinian self-government envisaged by Is¬ 
rael. But he readily agreed to the resump¬ 
tion of negotiations. He urged the U.S. to 
try to include the P.L.O. in the talks but 
received no support. He accepted Rea¬ 
gan’s strategic-consensus plans and al¬ 
lowed the U.S. to expand the Egyptian 
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He broke the impasse of decades. 

airbase at Ras Banas on the Red Sea for 
possible use by the Rapid Deployment 
Force. As the pressures mounted at home, 
Sadat grew almost desperate for some real 
progress in this stage of Camp David, but 
he could find no way to achieve it. 


W r ashington realizes that it will 
not see Sadat’s like again, but 
it is encouraged by the way Mu¬ 
barak has taken charge. Said 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig; "We 
are greatly assured that the policy will be 
one of continuation of the &dat legacy,” 
Assuming that all goes well domestically, 
U.S. oflRcials agree that, in time, Muba¬ 
rak will seek ways to renew ties with his 
Arab neighbors and look for alternative 
approaches to peace. Many Western dip¬ 
lomats believe that Saudi Arabian Crown 
Prince Fahd’s plan, announced two 


months ago, which oflTered peace to Is¬ 
rael in exchange for Israeli withdrawal 
from territory occupied in 1967, was a 
constructive effort to enlarge the scope of 
the negotiations. The Fahd plan, TIME 
has learned, was worked out in close con¬ 
sultation with Arafat and thus might pro¬ 
vide a basis for bringing the P.L.O. into 
the peace process. But that prospect is still 
anathema to the Israelis. As William 
Quandt, a Middle East expert, observes, 
“The hardest thing for Mubarak to do m 
the next six months is going to be to send 
reassuring and credible sisals to the Is¬ 
raelis while at the same time beginnii^ 
the slow process of rebuilding ties to the 
Saudis, the gulf states and Jordan." 

As the week ended, leaders from all 
over the world gathered in Cairo to pay 
final tribute to Anwar Sadat. Francois 
Mitterrand and Helmut Schmidt were 
there, as were Prince Charles, Begin and 
Sudanese President Gaafer Nimciri. 
Among the members of the American del¬ 
egation, in addition to the three former 
Presidents and Rosalynn Carter, were 
Haig, Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber¬ 
ger, U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
and Henry Kissinger. They paid courte¬ 
sy calls on Mubarak and on the widowed 
Jehan Sadat. She also, of course, met with 
Begin, to whom she said: “It is very sad, 
but I am glad my husband died on his 
feet and not on his knees.” 

For security reasons, the ceremonies, 
which took place at midday Saturday, 
were held far from the normally tumul¬ 
tuous streets of the great city. As it was, 
police had to fire mto the air to disperse 
a crowd of 2,000 people who had mere¬ 
ly wanted to attend the service. Sadat’s 
casket, draped in the Egyptian flag, was 
flown by helicopter from the mosque of 
the hospital to a sports stadium in Nasr 
City, then carried on a horse-drawn cais¬ 
son for the final 800 yards to the very re¬ 
viewing stand where Sadat had been mor¬ 
tally wounded four days earlier. Sealed 
m the same row in which he had fallen, 
his wife and family received condolences 
from the mourners before the casket was 
moved to a hastily constructed tomb in 
front of the Unknown Soldier pyramid. 
As the Sadat family stood beside the 
tomb, pallbearers carried the coffin to 
its grave. After final prayers from the 
Koran, Sadat’s Republican Guard pre¬ 
sented arms. There was a roll of drums, 
and a single bugle sounded taps. It 
was over. 

Sadat had once said that he hoped to 
be buried on Mount Sinai, as a symbol of 
the peace he had brought to Egypt. On 
other occasions he spoke of being laid to 
rest at Mit Abu el Kom. But in the end, 
the government decided the burial should 
take place at a public site near the cap¬ 
ital. Mubarak explained; “He was a 
statesman, one of the biggest in the world. 
How could you put him in a very small 
place?” —By WiKamS. Smith. 

Koportod by Hobart C Wumtsimb and 
Wtban Wynn/Cabe, wHhotborburoam 
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A Faithful Pt^>H Takes Over 

Out of the shadow, a hand-picked successor 


I t may have been, as Anwar Sadat would 
have believed, the hand of fate that bru¬ 
tally tore him from the world stage. That 
same hand narrowly bypassed Sadat's 
most attentive pupil and long-chosen suc¬ 
cessor. who was at the President's side 
when the bullets slammed into the review¬ 
ing stand. Hosni Mubarak, 53, E^pt’s 
Vice President since Sadat picked him for 
the post in 1975, emerged from the assault 
with no more than a bandaged left hand 
as a memento of his narrow escape. 

Mubarak's accession to the presiden¬ 
cy this week fulhlls two of Sadat's chief 
wish»: to see his policies continued, and 
one day to leave power to a member of 
Egypt's “October Generation," the men in 
uniform who helped re^in Egyptian self¬ 
esteem by their initial victories in the 1973 
October War. Sadat had first met Muba¬ 
rak in the Sinai town of El Arish in 1950; 
impressed by the young air force officer, 
the President remembered his name two 
decades later while searching for a com¬ 
mander for his air force. 

Mubarak got the job and won plaudits 
in 1973 for his handling of the air battle 
against Israel's superior, U.S.-equipped 
air force. Two years later Sadat named 
Mubarak, a man from the President's 
home province of Menoufia, to the vice¬ 
presidency, a decision that surprised vir¬ 
tually everyone, including the appointee. 

Despite three pilot-training tours in 
the Soviet Union, Mubarak is outspokenly 
anti-Conununist and contemptuous of the 
Soviet military equipment on which Egypt 



Presldwit-declgnate Miiiarak after attack 

An heir from the "October Generation." 


relied until 1973. (He once told Sadat that 
the Egyptian air force would not accept 
MiG-23 fighters, “even if the Russians 
give them to us free.") He shares Sadat's 
instinctive, pro-Westem orientation. Mu¬ 
barak’s wife of 21 years, Suzanne, is of 
both British and Egyptian descent; she is 
a social sciences graduate of the American 
University of Cairo. Mubarak's two sons, 
Alaa, 20, and Gamal, 17, are American 
University students. 


Where Mubarak differs from Sadat is 
in his approach to problem solving: a 
pragmatist is taking the place of a proph¬ 
et. Says a Western diplomat who knows 
both men well; “Sadat was the pioneer 
and innovator. Mubarak will be the con¬ 
solidator.” The President-designate has 
had b'/i years to study his new role, with 
Sadat as his intimate mentor. Sadat's vis¬ 
itors became accustomed to seeing the 
stocky, taciturn Mubarak sitting near the 
President, quietly taking notes. Whenever 
Sadat had one-on-one meetings, as at 
Camp David, he later briefed Mubarak 
minutely. ‘There was nothing he did or 
said that 1 did not know,” says Mubarak. 

That closeness, that life in the Presi¬ 
dent’s shadow earned Mubarak mocking 
nicknames of "Sadat's Sadat,” “court jest¬ 
er" and “empty face” among Egyptian 
critics. As one disgruntled parliamentar¬ 
ian put it before last week's tragedy: 
“Someone should tell Sadat that there are 
more than 40 million other Egyptians who 
should have something to say about who 
will be President.” Nonetheless. U.S. offi¬ 
cials who have dealt with Mubarak rate 
him highly. He has been ' carefully tu¬ 
tored.” says one. with emphasis. Notes a 
Washington analyst: "A lot of Egyptian 
politicians have fallen by the wayside dur¬ 
ing the Sadat era. but Mubarak has come 
out on top.” 

The most telling compliment to Mu¬ 
barak's abilities came from Sadat himself 
Mubarak chaired Cabinet meetings in Sa¬ 
dat's absence, held sweeping authority on 
national security matters and conducted 
important diplomatic missions abroad “1 
know he will approve,” Mubarak used to 
say, when he would authorize an action "1 
will tell him about it later ’ The ultimate 
approval is now Mubarak’s. ■ 


“No Change” 

Barely 48 hours after the assassination, 
President-designate Hosni Mubarak was 
interviewed by TIME Correspondents 
Wilton Wynn and Robert C. Wurmstedt. 
Excerpts: 

On the trwisltlon. You have seen a 
smooth transition. President Sadat gave 
our institutions a strong base. 

On Sadat's assasshis. They are a very 
limited group. They are fanatic Muslims 
There will be an investigation, but we 
don't believe they have any connection 
with any foreign power. 

On the Camp DavM peace process. I 

will continue the policy President Sadat 
started. We are going on with Camp 
David and the autonomy talks. The next 
meeting is Oct. 25, and there will be no 
change. 1 told an Israeli reporter, "Go 
tell your people, don't worry. " When we 
reach agreement on the principles of au¬ 
tonomy, we will tell tile Palestinians, 


“This is what we can reach ” It’s up to 
them to go on from there. 1 am opti¬ 
mistic about the autonomy talks. We 
hope the Palestinians accept what we 
can achieve. But we are not talking for 
the Palestinians. 

On relations with the U.S. We will con¬ 
tinue to improve them. We will carry 
the U.S. as a full partner in the peace pro¬ 
cess. We are committed to Camp David. 

On relations wMi the Soviet Union. 1 

am not a Communist. 1 am an Egyp¬ 
tian. I like those who cooperate with us. 
those who deal with us on an equal 
basis and do not interfere in our in¬ 
ternal affairs, those who help us when 
we are in need 

On the advmtages of U.S. vs. Soviet 
military eciulpment. American quality 
is much more advanced than that of 
the Soviets. In the October War we 
were fighting with old technology 
against new, sophisticated technology. 
We hadn't a single plaijc that could reach 
Israel. The Israelis could reach Cairo. 


and that gave our people complexes. 

On rapprochement with other Arabs. We 

did not cut relations. They did We ll have 
to wait and see. 

On Libya, and possible U.S. action 
against Gaddafi. 1 don't want to ask for 
this now. I’m taking a wait-and-see po¬ 
sition. What's on now is a continuation 
of President Sadat's policy, and he tried 
to have better relations with Libya. We 
want to deal with countries on a solid 
basis We don't want to agree on some¬ 
thing and then be undermined. We re¬ 
spect our word and would like others to 
do the same. 

On tha AWACS sale debate. Saudi Ara¬ 
bia is a very close friend of the U .S. Saudi 
Arabia has increased its oil production 
for the sake of the U.S. and the West. 
ThegulfisanareaofU.S interest and de¬ 
fending the gulf is in the interest of the 
U.S. The AWACS has no guns. It can’t car¬ 
ry bombs. I'm astonished that Israel is 
raising hell against it. It’s of no danger to 
Israel. 
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Sadat 


A Nasty RealHy of Our Times 

Cairo s chaos heightens concern over the Gaddafi regime 


I n the shock and upheaval that followed 
the Sadat assassination, one prime ini¬ 
tial suspect as the instigator of the crime 
was inevitable: Libyan Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi. In a closed-door 
briefing for U.S. Congressmen. Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig last week noted 
that the exultant broadcasts of Radio 
Tripoli hailing the killing were so intense 
that, in his judgment, they must have been 
prepared ahead of time. In a rare public 
moment of harsh sorrow, former Secre¬ 
tary of State Henry Kissinger declared on 
television that if Libya had been “taken 
care of,” Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
might still be alive. 

As the impact of the Cairo tragedy 
soilened. so did the language. Both Haig 
and Egyptian officials on closer examina¬ 
tion declared that direct Lib^n involve¬ 
ment seemed unlikely. But Libyan Jubila¬ 
tion over the killing heightened U.S. 
perceptions of Egypt’s next-door neighbor 
as an outlaw state and an increasingly 
bothersome trouble spot. Said a U.S. State 
Department official: “Libya is beginning 
to rival the Persian Gulf as the focus of 
strategic concern in the region. Now that 
E^pt, the only certain counterweight to 
Libya, is under a cloud, that concern can 
only increase.” 

The record of Gaddafi’s addiction to 
international mischief is almost as long as 
his twelve-year dictatorial reign. As Vice 
President George Bush put it last week: 
“He’s the world’s principal terrorist and 
trainer of terrorists.” Gaddafi has provid¬ 
ed funds for the provisional wing of the 
Irish Republican Army, harbored terror¬ 
ists from West Germany’s Red Army Fac¬ 
tion and Japan’s Red Army, and lacked 
extremists in the ranks of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. While his role in 
last week's assassination is disparaged, his 
hand m other, failed plots against Egypt 
is a certainty, For four days in 1977, Libya 
and Egypt clashed in a brisk border war. 

Through part of Northern Africa, 
Gaddafi’s policy has been one of creeping 
expansionism, limited only by his narrow 
base. There are only .1 million Libyans 
and it already takes 500,000 foreigners to 
operate his economy Nonetheless, in De¬ 
cember. he frightened French-speaking 
African countries (and angered France) 
by rolling his tanks into neighboring 
Chad, and subsequently announcing the 
“merger” of the two countries. He has 
i mounted numerous coup attempts against 
the regime of Sudanese President Gaafar 
Nimeiri, whose country protects the life¬ 
blood of Egypt, the Nile, Last week the 
Sudanese government declared that a 
I group of foreigners arrested in Khartoum 
had been trained in Libya as part of an- 
I other plot. Gaddafi has stockpiled $12 bil- 
: l| pn wocth of mainly Soviet-aopplied mil¬ 


itary equipment that some analysts fear 
could be the underpinning for a future So¬ 
viet rapid deployment force in the Middle 
East. Last August two Libyan jets fired 
upon (and were destroyed) by U.S. F-14 
Tomcats over the Gulf of Sidra. Most im¬ 
portant, Gaddafi is in the forefront of 
those Arabs who oppose the Camp David 
accords. That makes him an automatic 
opponent of any Egyptian leader, includ¬ 
ing Hosni Mubarak, who intends to con¬ 
tinue Sadat’s peace initiative. Says a Brit¬ 
ish analyst: “There is an irrationality in 
Gaddafi’s makeup that defies explana- 



Ubyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi 

Irrationality that defies explanation. 


tion, and makes it virtually impossible to 
correctly assess his policies by any normal 
yardstick ” 

The frustrations of dealing with such 
a leader have led to some extreme ideas as 
a solution. “If someone fired a few bullets 
at Gaddafi we would all breathe a sigh of 
relief.” said an Israeli official last week. 
That is not a course many nations would 
consider. Certainly not the U.S., which 
not so long ago suffered through revela¬ 
tions about CIA plots to kill Castro. Says a 
State Department official: “Assassination 
as a tool of foreign policy is a repugnant 
idea to this Administration and to the 
American people.” Quite apart from the 
moral caveat there is a practical reason for 
caution: Gaddafi’s successor, wherever he 
is. could well be worse. 

Another theoretical possibility is an 
invasion of Libya by outside forces. Sadat 
is known to have lamented that he did nm 
seize the chance to do so in the early ’70s, 


before Gaddafi consolidated his hold on. 
power. Now such aggression would court 
major risks. Attacking Libya from Egypt, 
for example, would involve a brutal cam- 
pai^ across vast expanses of desert; with 
their plentiful arms stockinle, Libyans 
might do better than anyone expected. 
Even if Egypt won, other Arab nations 
like Syria might rally behind Libya in a 
display of Arab solidarity, thus widening 
the conflagration. 

A tactic much endorsed in some Israe¬ 
li circles would be an effort at full-scale 
destabilization of Gaddafi’s regime by 
stirring up trouble in Chad and elsewhere 
along Libya’s borders, meanwhile form¬ 
ing a rival Libyan government-in-exile, 
based, perhaps, in Egypt. Says a Western 
expert: “There are plenty of Libyans in 
exile who previously held important posts 
in Tripoli and who have been anxious to 
go back.” The trouble is, he continues, 
that none of them have demonstrated “a 
capacity to accomplish anything inside 
Libya.” The Reagan Administration has 
stepped up military aid to Egypt, Tunisia 
and Sudan, but the assistance is designed 
for defensive purposes. 

M ore direct confrontation by Western 
industrialized nations could involve 
economic sanctions against Libya, includ¬ 
ing a purchase boycott of its 1,5 million 
bbl. a day of oil production. With the po¬ 
rous, U.S.-sponsored embargo against 
Iran as a vivid reminder of failure, the 
Reagan Administration does not think 
much of boycotts. Moreover, crude im¬ 
ports from Libya still constitute 12% of 
U.S. foreign oil consumption; the ratio is 
higher for West Germany and Italy. Even 
if all Western nations complied with the 
boycott, Libya could probably sell its oil to 
the Soviet Union and other East bloc 
countries. Despite his anti-imperialist 
rhetoric, Gaddafi has carefully nurtured 
his relations with foreign oil companies 
operating in Libya: even after the Gulf of 
Sidra incident, none of the 2,000 U.S oil 
company workers in the country were mo¬ 
lested or abused. Nor did Washington 
order their evacuation. 

In short, there is not much that can be 
done. One hope in Western chanceries is 
that the Libyans themselves eventually 
will tire of Gaddafi, “a nasty reality of our 
times,” as one diplomat calls him. 'Though 
the dictator has made careful use of Lib¬ 
ya’s oil wealth to raise the living standard 
of his people, there are signs that such a 
change is possible. Elements of the Libyan 
middle class are said to be unhappy with 
Gaddafi’s nationalization of many private 
properties in the name of his mystic Jam¬ 
ahiriya (State of the Masses), and Libyan 
youngsters are reportedly growing restive 
under Gaddafi’s demand for extensive 
military service. The West will watch such 
trends, continue to express its repugnance 
at Gaddafi, his goals and his methods 
—and wait. —SyOoorgeftuuet 

Kaportod by Kotand FktmM/Csdrp and 
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Initiative. Originality Enterprise. 

VWthout them, Rolex could not have produced this book. 


Initiative. Originality. And 
enterprise. 

These are the qualities 
by which the Rolex Awards 
for Enterprise are judged., 

The scheme was initi¬ 
ated by Rolex of Geneva to 
reward and encourage indi¬ 
viduals from all over the 
world who display these rare 
and demanding qualities. 

Qualities which Rolex 
themselves believe are vital 
to success in any field. 

Applications for the 
Awards were accepted in the 
areas of Applied Sciences 
and Invention: Exploration 
and Discovery: and thirdly 
The Environment. 

A distinguished selec¬ 
tion committee then painstakingly assessed the 
thousands of projects received. 

Five Rolex laureates were adjudged to have 
most accurately captured “The Spirit of 
Enterprise” in their entries. 

Each received awards of 50,000 Swiss 
Francs, to enable them to continue their pro¬ 
jects, plus gold Rolex chronometers. 

These five unique projects, along with the 
24 Honourable Mentions and a representative 


sampling of other entries, 
are now to be found in this 
book “Spirit of Enterprise”. 

It presents 168 men and 
women representing 45 
nationalities, and their fas¬ 
cinating, stimulating and 
challenging ideas. 

The range of ingenuity 
is extraordinary: a collap¬ 
sible aeroplane that can be 
transported on a motor car 
roof: a reasoned attempt 
to explain the mysterious 
phenomenon of fiire walk¬ 
ing: a plan to rescue desert 
tribes from devastating 
drought: the navigation of 
the previously impenetrable 
Yangtze river; the conver¬ 
sion of icebergs into energy; 
saving the endangered sperm whale by the 
desert cultivation of a plant which produces 
an alternative oil; ballooning across Attca, and 
countless other projects, all displaying those 
characteristics and qualities which set apart 
their authors as unique individuals. 

Qualities which, in the end, the survival and 
success of us all depend on. 

Initiative. Originality. And 
enterprise. 
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For the man with exceptional goals, 
^ exceptional bank in Hopgl^ng. 


With headquarters in New York, 
RNB IS one of America’s fastest 
growing banks. And now the same 
kind of attentive personal service 
that IS the basis of our success in the 
U.S. is available to you through our 
Hong Kong branch. 

The banks in our Group continue 
to grow because, quite simply, 
we .serve our clients exceptionally 
well. And wc do that in a number 
of ways. 

To begin with, at RNB we 
concentrate on the things we do 
best, such as tratle and export 
financing, foreign exchange and 
banknotes, money market 
transactions and gold. 

Geographically, too, we work 
mainly in areas where we have 
something special to offer. As we’re 
part of the worldwide Trade Devel¬ 


opment Bank Holding Group, that 
includes not only Hong Kong, but 
most of the other key financial 
centers. It also includes a number 
of less familiar places, where our 
exceptional knowledge of local 
conditions can be an important 
advantage for cbents. 

What’s more, wc keep our back- 
offia' systems running abreast of our 
bu.sincss. You may not notice this 
directly, but it shows up in quicker 
deusions and fewer errors. 

While wc move fast in serving 
our clients, we’re distinctly trade 
tionali,st in our basic policies. At the 
heart of our business is the main¬ 
tenance of a strong and diversified 
deposit ba.se. Our portfolio of as.sct.s 
is also well-diversified, and it is a 
point of pnnciple with us to keep a 
conservative ratio of capital to 


depo.sits and a high degree of 
liquidity- sensible stratqpes in these 
uncertain times. 

.So if you require exa-ptional 
banking faalities in Hong Kong or 
elsewhere in the world, RNB is 
re.xly to serve you. In Hong Kong, 
we're at 6()l-(i06 Connaught Centre, 
Connaught Road Central. 

Telephone 2101 4i. 

RNB. US$ C.4 htllion in total Melt: 

I 'S$ 4f<l mtllm in stockholder'! equity. 
TPB Holding Group: US$ 10.4 billion 
III awti; US$ 887 million in capital 
and loan fundi employed. All figurei as 
of June 50,1981. 

Republic National Bank ofNeiv York 
- America's 29th largest hank. Affiliates 
and representative! in 25 ntiei around 
the world. 
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Bepublic >^itional Bank (rf* N.Y 

Meinbef of Ihidc Deidofmient Bank Holding Group 

RNB's Hong Kong offices, in the Oimiiiught Cenirct 
k fiii! nuige of banking services. 










Sadat 


He Changed the 
Tide of History 


Anwar Sadat: 1918-1981 

H is life was a skein of contradictions. 

Long a bitter foe of the Jewish state, 
he became Israel’s only declared friend 
in a hostile region. A self-styled defender 
of the Palestinians, he was cursed as a trai¬ 
tor by the leaders of their cause. He 
preached the unity of Arab nations, but 
his policies shattered such fraple frater¬ 
nity as existed, and isolated his country. 
A onetime revolutionary firebrand and 
career military man. he died in a hail of 
bullets—yet history will remember An¬ 
war Sadat, above all, as a man of peace. 

It was the search for peace that led the 
Egyptian President, in November 1977, to 
travel to Jerusalem and embrace his for¬ 
mer enemies Not only did he break a 29- 
year Arab ban on direct dealings with the 
Israelis, he went straight to the rostrum of 
the Knesset to proclaim his willingness 
"to live with you in permanent peace and 
justice. " More dramatically than any 
event since the birth of Israel in 1948, that 
courageous gesture transformed the polit¬ 
ical realities of a region bloodied and em¬ 
bittered by continual hate, war and vio¬ 
lence. As it is given to few individuals, 
with a single, personal stroke he altered 
the landscape of history 

Until Sadat's pilgrimage, no leader on 
either side of the Arab-lsraeli blood feud 
had shown the courage, vision and flex¬ 
ibility to seek a radical solution to the fes¬ 
tering problem. His hosts were at first sur¬ 
prised, then exalted, by his unexpected 
overture. As Israeli Prime Minister Me- 
nachem Begin then put it: “We. the Jews, 
know how to appreciate such courage.” 
So did the tens of thousands of Egyptians 
who, upon his return, greeted their smil¬ 
ing President with chants of "Sadat! The 
man of peace" as his open limousine slow¬ 
ly made its way from the airport to his 
home in Giza 

The peace process initiated by Sadat 
ultimately bore fruit at Camp David the 
next year. Over a period of 13 days, Sa¬ 
dat. Begin and Jimmy Carter remained 
cloistered in that Maryland mountain re¬ 
treat while they hammered out their his¬ 
toric "framework for peace ” (Their joint 
eflForts brought Sadat and Begin the No¬ 
bel Peace Prize for 1978.) The Camp 
David principles were embodied in a for¬ 
mal treaty that was signed by the three 
leaders in an emotional White House cer¬ 
emony on March 26, 1979. For the first 
time in 31 years, Egypt and Israel were 
no longer in a state of war. 

Sadat could not know it. but that day 
also marked the pinnacle of his career, 
the closest he would come in his lifetime 
to reahzing what he called his “sacred 
mission” for peace in the Middle East. 
Said he: “This hi certainly one of the hap¬ 
piest life in all 



bi afamllls f pose, Sadat puffs on his pipe and med itates at his su mmer hom e near Ismallla 

"If he reached at least one oasis, he could point the way out of the wilderness." 


I took, I was merely expressing the will 
of the nation. I am proud of my people 
and of belonging to them. ” 

That sense of belonging was one of 
the guiding forces of Sadat's life. “I can 
never lose my way because 1 know that T 
have living roots in the soil of my vil¬ 
lage." he wrote in his 1978 autobiography. 
In Search of Identity. One of 13 children, 
Sadat was born on Christmas Day. 1918. 
in the Nile Delta village of Mit Abu el 
Kom His father was a military hospital 
clerk, his mother an illiterate Sudanese. 
He spent his early years working in the 
fields and attending the village huttah, an 
Islamic school where he learned to read 
and write and studied the Koran It was 
the beginning of the lifelong religious faith 
that, in later years, left the familiar Mus¬ 
lim mark on his forehead from touching 
the floor in frequent prayer. 

Sadat grew up with a hatred of Egypt's 
colonial British rulers and an almost fa¬ 
natical admiration for Mahatma Gandhi. 
Confides Sadat's sister Sekeena. "When 
he was a little boy. he used to dress like 
Gandhi and pretend to be him ” But if 
Sadat showed something resembling Gan¬ 
dhi's spiritual dimension in his later years, 
his early attempts to bring political 
change to Egypt were anything but 
nonviolent 

Sadat was admitted in 1936 to the 
Royal Military Academy, where he first 
learned the v^ue of bold, decisive action 
along with the uses of power and force. 
After graduating in 1938, he joined a 
group of young officers, including Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who plotted an armed re¬ 
volt against the British presence. At that 
time, Sadat was the hothead talking of 
blowing up British installations; the cool- 
ei Nasser dissuaded him. 

During World War II, Captain Sadat 
collaborated with the Germans in sever- : 
al anti-British plots, which landed him 


later in connection with the assassination * 
of a pro-British Egyptian aristocrat, Sa¬ 
dat remained in prison until his trial and 
acquittal in 1948. Shortly after his release, 
he divorced his first wife and married Je- 
han Raouf, a beautiful Anglo-Egyptian 
girl who eventually gave him four chil¬ 
dren (he had three by his first marriage) 
Reinstated in the army in 1950, Sa¬ 
dat joined Nasser in the coup that top¬ 
pled King Farouk two years later Sadat 
held a variety of posts under Nasser, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself mainly by a slavish 
obedience that led colleagues to dub him 
"Nasser s poodle " Nasser apparently ap¬ 
preciated his docile loyalty and named 
him Vice President in 1969. A year later, 
Nasser was dead of a heart attack and 
the little-known Sadat became President. 

M ost observers then saw Sadat as a 
feckless transitional figure. He soon 
proved them wrong by warding off an at¬ 
tempted coup, jailing its instigators and 
consolidating his power. At the same time, 
he boosted his popularity by abandoning 
the most repressive trappings of Nasser's 
siKialist stale, although he would never 
give the country more than a semblance of 
democracy under his own effective dicta¬ 
torship He also turned away from his pre¬ 
decessor's obsessive pan-Arabism in favor 
of a more nationalistic concern with 
Egypt's welfare. In his most significant 
break with Nasser's policies, Sadat in 
1972 abruptly abandoned Egypt’s long¬ 
standing alliance with Moscow and ex¬ 
pelled some 17,000 Soviet military advis¬ 
ers from his country. The way was now 
clear for Sadat's new course: a strategic 
rapprochement with Washington that 
could help Egypt end its wasteful confron¬ 
tation with Israel. 

ParadoxicaUy, the key step in Sadat’s 
peace plan was a new war. With all dip¬ 
lomat channels to peace appwendy 
blocked. Sadat launched a »iqH^atta<4i;; 



ttcaaois the Suez Canal into the Israeii-oc> 
copied Sinai on Oct. 6, 1973. His goal: to 
bolster Egj^tian morale, prove that Isra¬ 
el was not invincible and force Jerusalem 
to return the lands seized in the Six-Day 
War of 1967. Stunned and driven back at 
first, the Israelis counterattacked stron^y 
and reversed the tide. But it was enough 
for Sadat to claim a moral victory. With 
the restoration of Egyptian self-respect, 
he began a series of peace initiatives. 

Enter Henry Kissii^er, whom Sadat 
greeted as his “dear friend Henry,” and 
whose painstakir^ shuttle diplomacy pro¬ 
duced two Sinai disengagement agree¬ 
ments by 1975. But that was as far as Kis¬ 
singer could take the peace process. 

In January 1977, just as the new Car¬ 
ter Administration was taking office, vio¬ 
lent food-price riots m Cairo and Alexan¬ 
dria put new pressures on Sadat to 
channel Egypt's resources into peaceful 
priorities. From that seeming dead end, 
Sadat made the historic leap of imagina¬ 
tion that sent him to Jerusalem with an 
olive branch—and ultimately produced 
the 1979 peace treaty. 

The pact brought gradual but dramat¬ 
ic changes in the Middle East equation. 
For the first time, the two countries ex¬ 
changed ambassadors and opened their 
borders; Israel promised to return the oc¬ 
cupied Sinai to Egypt, a process due to 
be completed by next April; and talks 
were begun on the thorniest of questions 
—Palestinian autonomy on the West 
Bank and Gaza. But autonomy continued 
to remain the most formidable obstacle 
to a bKiader Middle East peace, with the 
Begin government defining the concept 
with excessive narrowness and the Pal¬ 
estinians boycotting the process altogeth¬ 
er. The treaty enraged other Arab lead¬ 
ers, who accused Sadat of treachery for 
abandoning the struggle against Israel. 
Eighteen Arab nations imposed economic 
and political sanctions against Cairo. 
Meanwhile. Egypt was becoming more 
and more depiendent on U.S support. 

Sadat was also faced with increasing 
sectanan opposition within Egypt during 
the last months of his life. In September 
he cracked down hard. Jailing 1,600 op¬ 
ponents, mostly Islamic militants, in the 
wake of bloody rioting between Muslims 
and Coptic Christians. The mosques were 
“nationalized,” police details were bol¬ 
stered on university campuses and an in¬ 
vestigation of the state bureaucracy 
began. Following these moves. Sadat de¬ 
clared in a tough speech that “lack of dis¬ 
cipline in any way or form" had ended in 
his country This time, however, the vi¬ 
sionary statesman and consummate strat¬ 
egist had fatally misjudged the situation: 
his kiUers emerged from a cauldron of 
seething unrest and fanaticism 

“In Egypt," Sadat once wrote, “per¬ 
sonalities are more important than pro¬ 
grams.” Nothing illustrated that point 
better than his own career. If his programs 
changed markedly over the years, he al¬ 
ways pursued them with the relentless 
force of his own personality. Those who 

IsivM wu«a>A siesMfKr /4 q'wL«u 4 Kir tKJi 



charm, grace and warmth of his manner. 
Recalls former Israeli Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister Yigael Yadin: “He immediately cre¬ 
ated a relationship of sincerity, friendship, 
frankness and warmth, and in this way 
he was like a member of the family." 

Yet the ready embrace and winning 
smile could also mask his inner thoughts. 
Says William Quandt, a former Middle 
East expert on the National Security 
Council. “Sadat was a hard man to read 
He didn’t always communicate what was 
on his mind so he would catch you by sur¬ 
prise.” He could be intentionally devious 
on occasion. At the first Camp David ses¬ 
sion. Sadat read a list of hard-line de¬ 
mands that almost broke up the talks on 
the spot. His strategy, Quandt later con¬ 
cluded. “was to manufacture a crisis that 
would force the U S to step in and start of¬ 
fering proposals." The gambit worked- 
while Sadat retired to virtual seclusion in 
his cabin, Carter began suggesting com¬ 
promise positions to both sides. 

i n spile of his seeming amiability. Sadat 
was not a gregarious man and had few 
intimate friends. One of them, wealthy 
Egyptian Contractor Osman Ahmed Os¬ 
man, recalls that Sadat would remain with 
him “for two or three hours without say¬ 
ing a word, just chewing his pipe and 
thinking," A favorite Sadat pastime was 
a contemplative afternoon walk along the 
Nile near one of his ten residences. 

Sadat enjoyed the comforts and per¬ 
quisites of his rank, but hardly to excess. 
Apart from a weakness for fine English 
suits and imported Dunhill pipe tobacco, 
his tastes and habits were simple. He usu¬ 
ally ate only one light meal each day. A 
devout Muslim, he never drank wine or li¬ 
quor. He liked to spend quiet evening at 
home watching private movie screenings, 
usually of American westerns. 

No workaholic, Sadat slept eight 
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and insisted on a three-hour nap each af¬ 
ternoon. He avoided paperwork, prefer¬ 
ring to deal with the broad picture and 
leave the details to his subordinates. He 
was so averse to reading official docu¬ 
ments that when Cyrus Vance brought 
him Jimmy Carter's invitation to Camp 
David, Sadat asked Vance to read it to 
him aloud. 

But what some might call a lazy man’s 
schedule gave Sadat a chance to think, 
and that made an enormous difference to 
the world. It took a lot of patient walking 
and pipe chewing to reach his crucial de¬ 
cisions His longtime counselor Sayed 
Marei, who was wounded in last week’s 
shooting, once observed that, “he takes a 
long time to make up his mind, but once 
he makes it up, it never changes.” 

That quality of decisiveness, followed 
up by action, is what distinguished Sadat 
from his peers. “A leader of the Arab 
world usually waits for something to hap¬ 
pen, then he counterpunches,” says L. 
Carl Brown, director of Near East stud¬ 
ies at Princeton University. “What was 
fascinating about Sadat was that he took 
initiatives. That's not the usual Arab style. 
Sadat was in a class by himself." Says Har¬ 
vard University Professor Nadav Safran, 
a Cairo-born Jew. ‘Sadat broke away in 
order to lead. He broke away in order to 
explore the road ahead, at great risk to 
himself. He proved that his instinct and 
vision were correct, that if he moved 
ahead far enough and reached at least one 
oasis, he could point the way of the car¬ 
avan out of the wilderness.” 

Anwar Sadat believed so completely 
in his mission that he was prepared to per¬ 
ish rather than change direction. And 
from that faith came the courage to face 
the dangers before him with his oft-re¬ 
peated dictum: "This is my fate I have ac¬ 
cepted my fate,' — By Thomas A, Sancton. 
Koportod by Doan BnSs/Now York and 











Sadat 


A Man with a Passion for Peace 


BY HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Few if any world figures were as close 
$o Anwar Sadat as former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. During 21 months 
of shuttling between Egypt and Israel in 
1974 and 1975 in his ^ort to bring peace 
io the Middle East. Kissinger met Sadat lit¬ 
erally dozens of times, and the two men 
achieved a rapport that went far beyond 
the often forced fiiendliness of most dip¬ 
lomatic relationships. In the following 
piece, Kissinger movingly describes the 
characteristics that propelled Sadat to the 
center of the worlds stage, and kept him 
there. Kissinger is currently working on the 
second volume of his memoirs. Years of 
Upheaval, which Time will excerpt, and 
which will be published by Little, Brown 
in March 1982. 


I saiah Berlin once wrote that great¬ 
ness is the ability to transform par- 


tionally than any of the leaders who reg¬ 
ularly abused him at meetings of the so- 
called rejectionist front. 

Sadat bore with fortitude the loneli¬ 
ness that is inseparable from moving the 
world from familiar categories toward 
whore it has never been. He raised our 
gaze toward heretofore unimaginable ho¬ 
rizons. And when he had transformed the 
paradox and solved the riddle, he was 
kiUed by the apostles of the ordinary, the 
fearful, the merchants of the ritualistic 
whom he shamed by being at once out of 
scale and impervious to their meanness 
of spirit. 

Sadat was a very great man who made 
the difficult seem effcntless. The difference 
between great and ordinary leaders is 
rarely formal intellect but insight. The 
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adox into platitude. 

When Anwar Sadat appeared on 
the scene, the Arab countries had too 
little confidence in their arms and too 
much faith in their rhetoric. The ma¬ 
jority of them relied on the Soviet 
Union, which could supply them with 
weapons for futile wars but no pro¬ 
grams for progress in diplomacy. Ne¬ 
gotiations consisted of exalted slo¬ 
gans incapable of achievement; the 
Arab countries wanted the fruits of 
peace without daring to pronounce 
the word. The nations of the West 
stood on the sidelines, observers at a 
drama that affected their destiny but 
seemingly without the capacity to in¬ 
fluence it. 

Within a few years, Sadat man¬ 
aged to overcome these riddles. He 



Chatting at Sadat's home bi MIt Abu el Korn last year 


A rapport far beyond diplomacy's forced friendliness. 


went to war when no one thought it pos¬ 
sible and, having restored Arab self-re¬ 
spect, he made a peace that no one had 
dared to imagine. He moved his people to¬ 
ward a partnership with the West, recog¬ 
nizing that a sense of shared values is a 
more certain spur to support than a defi¬ 
ance based on striking poses. He es¬ 
chewed romantic posturing in favor of at¬ 
tainable steps. And he shaped the 
attainable with a fine sense for the dra¬ 
matic. He understood that a heroic ges¬ 
ture can create a new reality. 

When he died, the peace process was 
a commonplace; Egypt’s friendship with 
America was a cornerstone of Mideast 
stability. By his journey to Jerusalem he 
had demonstrated to our country, ob¬ 
sessed with the tangible, the transcen¬ 
dence of nobility. In the process he had 
accomplished more for the Arab cause 
than those of his brethren whose special¬ 
ty was belligerent rhetoric. He had re¬ 
covered more territory, obtained more 
help Grom the West, and done more to 
Stake the Arahis^^j^ppulable interna¬ 




great man understands the essence of a 
problem; the ordinary leader grasps only 
the symptoms The great man focuses on 
the relationship of events to each other; 
the ordinary leader secs only a series of 
seemingly disconnected events. The great 
man has a vision of the future that en¬ 
ables him to place obstacles into perspec¬ 
tive; the ordinary leader turns pebbles in 
the road into boulders. 

Sadat was a noble man with a pas¬ 
sion for peace. One day I sat with him in 
the study of the modest sandstone house 
that he used in Aswan. As occasionally 
happened, Sadat was brooding about 
something or other, puffing on his pipe. 
One could see the dhows on the Nile, the 
mighty river bisecting a very narrow strip 
of green and flanked on both sides by the 
vast dunes of a seemingly endless desert. 
The silence was interrupted by an aide, 
who whispered something into Sadat’s 
ear. Sadat rose with tears in his eyes, and 
J got up as well. He embraced me for the 
first time and laid: "They have just signed 
^ disengSi^ment agreement. Todity I 


will take off my uniform. I hope never to 
have to wear it again.” On another oc¬ 
casion, in a military hospital that he was 
inspecting, he spoke movingly to me of 
how much Egypt had stiffen^, how an 
end had to be put to pomtless conflict, 
how he did not want to send any more 
young men to die. Egypt needed no more 
heroes. 

But a statesman must never be viewed 
as starry-eyed. He must have vision and 
depth; he must also translate his intuition 
into reality against sometimes resistant 
material. Sadat was neither starry-eyed 
nor soft. He was not a pacifist. He did 
not believe in peace at any price. I never 
doubted that in the end he would create 
heroes if no other course he considered 
honorable was left to him. 

Any simple assessment of Sadat is 
therefore likely to be mistaken. Dozens 
of visiting Americans were charmed by 
him. But he was also aloof and reflective 
and withdrawn. Like many men of pow¬ 
er, he had an almost carnal relationship 
with authority. He could hold his own 
with small talk, but on deeper ac¬ 
quaintance it became clear that it 
bored him. He much preferred to 
spend his idle time in solitary reflec¬ 
tion in his restless peregrinations 
around his beloved country. 

His urbanity made it easy to for¬ 
get his antecedents as a revolutionary 
struggling for his country’s indepen¬ 
dence and suffering for it in a suc¬ 
cession of prisons Such men are 
never "regular fellows," however 
charmingly they present themselves. 
Revolutionary leadership is a career 
that can attract only the deeply ded¬ 
icated. Aloof, pensive, calculating, he 
took a long view, but he would also 
insist on achieving it. 

Sadat had an uncanny discern¬ 
ment He handled four American 
Presidents with consummate psycho¬ 
logical skill. He treated Nixon as a great 


statesman. Ford as a living manifestation 
of good will. Carter as a missionary al¬ 
most too decent for this world and Rea¬ 
gan as the benevolent leader of a popular 
revolution, subtly appealing to each man's 
conception of himself and gaining the 
confidence of each. He v/orked at iden¬ 
tifying America’s interest with his own. 

Sadat analyzed correctly that Arab 
radicalism tended to reinforce America’s 
special relationship with Israel. This of¬ 
fered America no alternative; it added 
the argument of strate^c necessity to 
the existing emotional tics. So Sadat set 
out on a course that would have been con¬ 
sidered mad until he proved it possible; 
to woo the U.S. into a more "evenhand- 
ed” posture, to create an emotional bond 
that would produce an incentive for 
American assistance in recovering lands 
the Arabs considered theirs. In this sense 
the 1977 journey to Jerusalem was at 
one and the same time an act of nobil¬ 
ity and a method of disarming Israel 
psychologically; a .unique j^utp hf 







enciliation and a device to isolate the 
Jewish state. 

This explains Israel’s ambivalence to* 
ward Sadat. The Israelis, who for decades 
had been the objects of their neighbors’ 
unremitting hostility, greeted Sadat’s 
overtures at first with incredulity, later 
with hope, even exaltation. But there was 
also the gnawing fear that his seduction 
of the U.S. would ultimately leave Israel 
alone imd friendless in a hostile world. 
Therefore Israel was tom between em¬ 
bracing Sadat’s overture and haggling 
over its terms, between its own hopes and 
nightmares. And the last page has not yet 
been written in a history in which both Is¬ 
rael’s hopes and its nightmares could in¬ 
deed come true. 

Sadat was more than the sum of his 
parts. By one of the miracles of creation, 
the peasant's son, the originally under¬ 
estimated politician, had the wisdom and 
courage of the statesman and occasionally 
the insight of the prophet. He defied his 
enemies: when abused by them he moved 
further in the direction he had chosen, to 
drive home the point that they were pow¬ 
erless to stop him. He transformed our 
world by an act of will, shaping history ac¬ 
cording to his own vision, daring to do 
what all thought impossible. 

A nd there was always the pervasive hu¬ 
manity. When T visited Egypt recent¬ 
ly, he invited my wife, my son and me to 
dinner at his villa by the sea in Alex¬ 
andria. The table had been set at the exact 
spot on the lawn where he had negoti¬ 
ated and signed the second disengage¬ 
ment agreement. During the course of the 
evening. I said that all Americans who 
had worked with Sadat owed him a great 
debt; he had made all of us look good. 
The remark disturbed Sadat; he kept com¬ 
ing back to it. He did not want his labors 
to be considered personal; it was his duty, 
not his preference, to restore dignity to 
his people and give hope to his country 
and perhaps the world. 

1 do not want to pursue the argument 
with my fallen friend. But for once he 
was wrong. He did make us look good. 
Only he made it seem too easy, too nat¬ 
ural, so that we took him too much for 
granted. And now that he is no longer 
with us and we have to journey toward 
peace alone, it is clear how much we need¬ 
ed him. Whether we will get there fal- 
teringly or with a steady stride depends 
on us. But none who know history will 
ever forget that we would not be on 
the Journey at all had it not been for 
Anwar Sadat. 

No other people have been so obsessed 
with immortality as the Egyptians: none 
have sought to capture time so persistently 
—at times with defiant boldness, at times 
passively; now relying on endurance rath¬ 
er than the grand assault, now raising tre¬ 
mendous edifices to faith in the future. In 
his own way Sadat has moved toward the 
age-old Egyptian dream of immortality; 
peace will te his pyramid. 

It has been an honor to be one of his 
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.’I^flf^aaN-tor^^vratoTokyo,Sadat’*oMaxJerfcis'i^*^ 
powerful an^ them 

time. IThere is no ' 

^ Jimmy-Carter. Some of those^'d^M^'Ippil 

.. -nmifiemlM^Brabaeviielfoye fihat even as his nation 
VBDtaga in the tragedy, th» (^ Communist, down deep and for 
folt rmnorse that om of the dub to which he belongs had been eo bmth&iedk;- 
Leading the msym'nations that determine history in our time there ' 

no Hitlers and Stalins, the barbaric kilters. There are raging maniacs 
Muammar Oaddafi, w1{b may be used in the power game but will never bein1hie'''' v; 
top clique. Even as the big ones elbow each other, even as they arm as 
.Sjsries, there is a feeiiiu that these leaders want to serve their people, 
selves. That isa thin hope Ibr civilization, and one message of Sadat's deb^’ ;,V 

Those in the leadenfoip fraternity call themselves fiiends, but true 
is rare. Always the interests of state must supersede any personal feeiings..I^etbf 
N as friends or advemasies they approach each other withheavy manipulativelj^^ 
tentkm They want li^ each other. IBey are wary. Jwy F<^ may have 
■ scended tins fcmdofmdoulation, and was a true friend of France's VatetyOiseihd 
d’Estaing and Canada^ Bern Trudeau. Honest and decmit, Ford was 
his time, spared throit^ Watergate the tenible ordeal of climbing to power 
so spared the rituals'pf pbtiticai cateulatjon that can twist a man’s nature. 

The leaders banter about thek airplanes and cars, but personal wealth irsh -’pi- 
longer part of the ruling equation, at least as it was cmituries ago. The strongett.A’;;'.. 
bond is the shared bur^ (^governing. At one juncture of the SALT I negotiattesM ;^.;;' 
in Moscow nine years ago. to prove how difficult'were Nixon’s domestic prc^^fr^' 
terns with the treaty, Brmlinev was shown a secret cable from U.S. generall pro* ’ ! 
testing the propos^ agreement. Brezhnev smiled, and then whispered that he - j 
could show American negotiatons almost identical dispatches from his own Ob-. '><[' 
stinate military men. , 

Throughout the ixmwar years the big leaders have had, acccn-ding to fonner',; 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, a code of civility. For all his tough werds'about 
U S. foreign policy, Brezhnev has never personally savaged an American Pres>'’ 
ident. Lyndon Johnson once heard that his Undersecretary of State, George BaH,: 
had disparaged Charles de Oatdte. L.B.J. called Ball up and told him teJ '. 
Leaders contend in the world, but they rarely try to make internal pdfitical prob- ’41 
lems fOT the other fellow. New club members sometimes have to te^ the rituals. ' ^ 

__«ri Ronald Reagan, who made some pcmted 

remarks about the Soviet eharaoter in his' 

Y Tf I; I first days, has quieted a bit.Reagan has up- 

*! V > ' y® • . 1 braided Israeli pdicies but not Prime Min- ,, 

• '(• ister Menachem Begin. There are fimternal ' 
* ■ ' ■ i proprteties. 

'• ' ^ I They loam from each odi«. Caras’vras <, > 

I startled at Camp David by Sadat’s open ' . 
v.-’- I contempt for same of his fellow Arabs. Fte- 

‘ s®'*’ Sad®t rise above the details of govern-: 
i ment, emer^ from silence and isolation'" , 
with a sweeping visitm of peace. John Ken« . y 
nedy sensed De Gaulle’s advantage over X' 

' him because De Gaulle could un<terstand ,' 

English and Kennedy could not understand ;: 
French. J.F.K. began secreSy to study^ 

X , Wither chosen by his people or by a 

Y t political elite, each member of the club is le- 

. markable in some way. Each is monomani- 

^ ^ point. But each knows his frailty, 

r- ^ Sadat knew. As Harry Truman put 

('1^ “Many people are indispensable. No one 
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is irreplaceabte.” So it will be this time as 
the grand lodge of the power wielders 
, mottcns,and th^jpicr^tM.. 
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WEST GERMANY 


Rallyin g for Pea ce 

Nuclear arms have become a powerful political issue 
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jr jr K m m e’ll stop the Americans’ 
M neutron bomb, we'll re- 

■VVV move the Soviets’ SS- 
* " 20’s'" predicted an exul¬ 
tant pacifist as 300,000 West Germans 
pour^ into Bonn for the biggest demon¬ 
stration ever held in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. They marched through the capital car¬ 
rying carnations, crosses and banners: 
REAGAN’S PEACE IS OUR DEATH; TO BE 
OR NATO BE. Among the demonstrators 
was a predictable share of Communists 
But the majority were markedly middle- 
class, like so many members of the pow¬ 
erful anti-nuke crusade that is causing in¬ 
creasing political unease throughout 
Western Europe. Doctors, teachers, social 
workers and students, they represented 
830 organizations dedicate to slowing 
down the nuclear arms race. 

At issue is the 1979 NATO decision to 
deploy 572 U.S.-built Pershing II and 
cruise missiles in Western Europe as a 
counter to some 320 Soviet SS-20 missiles 
currently targeted on European cities In 
addition, the peace movement reacted an¬ 
grily to Ronald Reagan’s announcement 
last month that the U S. would produce 
neutron weapons that may ultimately be 
deployed in Europe, 

The peace rally in Bonn was strong 
evidence of how potent a political issue 
nuclear arms have become, especially in 
West Germany, where Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt’s government has agreed to 
install 204 U.S missiles—nearly twice as 
many as any other NATO member. An¬ 
gered by tbe rising public protest, Schmidt 
called .the demonstration “a declaration 
. faistttflMMauBent and his 


policies. Schmidt was particularly in¬ 
censed by the action of 58 members of par¬ 
liament belonging to his own Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Party (S.P.D.) who signed a 
declaration of support for the rally Gall¬ 
ing too was the fact that one of the prin¬ 
cipal speakers at the rally, Erhard Ep- 
pler, IS a member of the S.P.D’s national 
executive committee and a former mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet. Said Schmidt. "The 
demonstrators are blind to the huge So¬ 
viet larmsi buildup. They make no sub¬ 
stantial contribution to securing peace on 
the basis of military balance Instead, they 
weaken the West’s position and thus in¬ 
directly strengthen the East's position ’’ 

I n an interview with Time, Epplerdis¬ 
missed Schmidt’s concern, one essen¬ 
tially shared by the leaders of most 
Western countries, as alarmist. He 
gave the peace movement credit, some¬ 
what dubiously, for pressuring the U S. 
into setting a date for the resumption of 
arms talks with the Soviet Union. “The 
Chancellor sees threats where there are 
none," Eppler said. Like most West Ger¬ 
man peace crusaders. Eppler is opposed 
to unilateral disarmament, favoring a 
step-by-step process of limiting nuclear 
arms on both sides. Said Eppler ”We have 
reached a point where the confrontation 
of the superpowers in Europe could 
threaten the survival of the whole con¬ 
tinent, especially the survival of West 
Germany." An even more pessimistic 
view was expressed by Volkmar Deile, a 
leader of the Action for Reconciliation, 
an organization linked to many Protestant 
Church antinuclear groups. Said Deile: 


"There is an increasing feeling in Ger¬ 
many that talking to the superpowers 
about disarmament is like trying to per¬ 
suade drug dealers to stop deliveries of 
dope The feeling is that they are hooked 
on armaments." 

The diminishing of detente has 
proved most traumatic for West Germa¬ 
ny, which pioneered Ostpolittk a decade 
ago Distrust of the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion's hard-line anti-Sovietism and resent¬ 
ment of West Germany's continued re¬ 
liance on U S. power for national defense 
have reinforced the peace movement. 
"We grew up surrounded by reminders 
of our terrible past,’’ said Munich Uni¬ 
versity Student Erich Enders. “Yet we are 
now bristling with nuclear weapons over 
which we have no control. After World 
War II. Europe wanted a pacifist Ger¬ 
many; now they’ve got it. The Americans 
shouldn't be allowed to change that.’’ 

Schmidt has steadfastly refused to 
change his government’s nuclear-arms 
policy. He remains committed to NATO's 
two-part plan to deploy the new U.S. mis¬ 
siles while negotiating their reduction 
with the Soviet Union. But this is scarcely 
enough for peace activists in West Germa¬ 
ny and elsewhere. British organizers hope 
to attract 100,000 or more people to a gi¬ 
ant demonstration in London’s Hyde 
Park on Oct. 26. West German groups 
have scheduled a “peace week” next 
month, with rallies throughout the coun¬ 
try. Said Eppler; “What you are witness¬ 
ing is a fundamental change in people’s 
consciousness.” -^yPenidaUak*, 
Ktportmd by DM Ctmly/Bonn and WDam 
bad^ntankanyWatf Bmdh 
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An Interview with IViitterrand 

Everything is a struggle. Everything requires courage and effort" 


"I ioved this country where everyone 
greets passers-by and opens his door wide. 
Looking at America, every voyager has the 
eyes of Christopher Columbus." So wrote 
Frangois Mitterrand about his first visit 
to the U.S., when he was a young politi¬ 
cian in 1946. This week America's doors 
will open wide again for France‘s new Pres¬ 
ident as he travels to Yorktown. Ya., to 
join President Ronald Reagan in celebrat¬ 
ing the bicentennial of the Franco-Amer- 
ican military victory that ended the Rev¬ 
olutionary War. In addition. Mitterrand 
will spend five hours in meetings with Rea¬ 
gan before continuing on to Cancun. Mex¬ 
ico. for a 22-nation summit meeting to dis¬ 
cuss economic cooperation between rich 
and poor countries. Last week, after en¬ 
gineering a devaluation of the franc (see 
following story), Mitterrand was inter¬ 
viewed by TiMt Correspondents Jordan 
Bonfante and Sandra Burton in the gild¬ 
ed salon dore of the Ely.sie Palace. 
Throughout, the President exuded the con¬ 
fidence of someone who had occupied the of¬ 
fice not for five months but for years. Asked 
what had surprised him most on coming 
to power, Mitterrand replied: "Nothing at 
all. It was just as / had foreseen it " Ex¬ 
cerpts from the interview 

Q. What kind of relations do the French and 
U.S. governments have across their sociaiist- 
conservative ideoiogtcai gap? 

A. Good, naturally with variations ac¬ 
cording to what issue we are dealing with. 
On the East-West balance, our approach¬ 
es, without being identical, are sufficiently 
close that we do not have serious prob¬ 
lems, Very real, on the other hand, is the 
divergence with regard to people under 
the thumb of Latin American oligarchies. 
But by and large. Franco-American pol¬ 
icy is based on dialogue We discuss and 
seek agreement. And we are, both of us, 
faithful to the Alliance that unites us in 
defense of peace and that expresses a com¬ 
mon civilization. 

Q. What Is the extent of your differences on 
North-South Issues? 

A. France is more committed than the 
U.S. to reforming the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund Iso they 
can better help developing counlriesl and 
to supporting the price of commodities 
such as cocoa and coffee. France also 
advocates public aid, whereas the U.S. 
believes more in the play of free enterprise 
—^in other words, private aid, the in¬ 
tervention of multinational firms. But this 
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from maintaining a good dialogue. The 
Americans have taken account of some 
of our suggestions And 1 listen to theirs 
with the greatest attention, with the 
respect that a great country deserves. 
The industrialized countries need the 
economic recovery of the Third World, 
need these bilhons of human beings, po¬ 
tential buyers of our products. This is 
not only a generous attitude, it is a self- 
serving one 


Q. What led you to recognize the guerrilla 
movement in El Salvador as a legitimate po¬ 
litical force? 


A. Reality. The reality is that El Salva¬ 
dor lives under an unbearable, dictatorial 
oligarchy and that massacres occur there 
and that all this must be denounced We 
believe that the prolongation of these out¬ 
dated systems in Latin America is a dan¬ 
ger for the whole world. Do we speak of 
Communism? That is how it is intro¬ 
duced! Communism is born out of mis¬ 
ery, and if the West does not show more 
understanding, those people will take up 
arms and turn to others, that is the So¬ 
viet Union. We wind up driving into the 
adversary camp people who are not nat¬ 
ural adversaries of the West but who be¬ 
come so through the logic of the situation 
we impose upon them 1 know the pres¬ 
ident of the Salvadoran revolutionary 
movement. Guillermo Ungo, very well. 
He is a very quiet social democrat. I had 
lunch with him a week ago here. He is in 


Q. Is this week’s deviduathm of the franc 
symptomatic of a greater disorder within the 
International monetary system? 

A. It is one of the consequences, but not 
a cause of the monetary disorder. There 
is a currency war, an economic war, ajul 
this is one of the most disquieting points 
for the future of Western relations. To¬ 
day. it is every man for himself. The U.S., 
so it says, ne^s a very high interest rate. 
That's its business. But it cannot ignore 
the fact that this measure exacerbates al¬ 
ready dangerous movements of capital. 
Likewise for the fluctuations in the dol¬ 
lar exchange rate. This disorganizes the 
Western economic system. Since each na-. 
tion is undergoing a crisis, they aU tend to¬ 
ward egotism Each country first wants 
to rescue itself, whereas they will only be 
rescued together. 

Q. To what extent are you cmcemed by the 
trend toward neutralism In Europe? Is It a lim¬ 
ited problem or a real danger? 

A. Neutralism is a word that must not be 
used lightly As far as I am concerned, I 
try to understand And 1 understand the 
West German reaction, because West 
Germany is a country loaded with nu¬ 
clear explosives that are not under its con¬ 
trol. This contradiction is difficult to bear. 

11 gives rise to a series of questions about 
which a Frenchman must speak with cau¬ 
tion. Nations that have a nuclear capa¬ 
bility find it easier to avoid such crises 
than nations that have none and that feel 
themselves prey to the decisions of 
others. 1 believe these tensions would ease 
if the Americans, who have expressed 
their willingness to do so. were to begin 
arms negotiations with the Soviet Union 
without further delay. I believe they must 
do it. 

Q. You've always claimed to be a staunch sigi- 
porter of the Atlantic AlUance. On the othw 
hand. In French domestic policy, you have 
been for many years the promoter of the union 
of the left, tiw alliance with Communists. 
How can you reconcile those two positions 
of principle? 

A. These are not positions of principle 
These are facts. In global terms, we are 
in the Atlantic Alliance The Communists 
are not asking us to withdraw from it. In 
France, my aim is to carry forward a pop¬ 
ular movement. And 1 want the social 
classes of which this popular movement 
is comprised to have a say in the busi¬ 
ness of the nation and the government. 
Tn /In that th#>v must be United. Other- I 
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wise they will always be dominated [by 
the bourgeois classes]. If you understand 
that, you understand my strategy for a 
union of the left. I must add that the So¬ 
cialists in France have an absolute ma- 
[ ^ty and that the government is apply¬ 
ing the program of the Socialist candidate 
I that I was. It cannot be said that our strat- 
! egy was not a good one! 

q. Ihare was a eommetion fai the U.S. about 
i tho appebitmsnt of CommiaiiBt ministers... 

A. So I’ve heard. 

' Q. Americans have been ipate struck by your 
prograin of nationalizations. 

A. It is our business, not theirs. Amer- 
I ican interests, tike those of all foreigners, 
will be entirely respected. 

Q. Some people, even fellow leftists, say you 
are acting rather Caulllat In style, as well 
as substance. Do you fbid such observations 
Justified? 

A. I stand up, people say, “De Gaulle 
stood up.” I look out the window, ’’That’s 
! where De Gaulle looked.” I speak of 
France, “De Gaulle spoke of France.” 
This sort of thing is not sufficient to jus¬ 
tify the comparison, which in any case is 
only a facile device for hackneyed pens, 
De Gaulle and I are different on essen¬ 
tial points. 

I 

Q. Will a MHtsfrand stylo ovolvo? 

A. I am the way I am, and I have 
no need to evolve in order to affirm my 
identity. 

Q. Yen onco quoted Historian RaynKHid Aron 
saybig that one of defeated President VaMty 
Gtscard dTstafaig’s problems was that he did 
not understand that “history Is tragic.” Is It 
healthy for a head of state to accept that 
premise? 

A. I believe this dimension is necessary. I 
was born during one world war, and when 
I was 20.1 fought in a second world war. 
I was young at a time when Hitler, Mus¬ 
solini, Franco. Salazar, Stalin and a few 
others were on European soU. All that 
passes under our eyes proves that we do 
not live in a peaceful and harmonious 
world. Everything is a struggle, everything 
requires courage, effort. There is no rc- 
; sponse to history without effort, and ef¬ 
fort is required because everything is dif- 
I ficult: passions, interests, rivalries, man¬ 
kind Just emerging from prehistop'- Just 
look around us. Yes, history is tragic. 

Q. Dms that mean you are a pessimist? 

A. No, I am tktt a pessimist at all. Man 
learns to master himself in order to mas¬ 
ter history. 1 believe in the capacity of 
man, and bis failures, his faults do not 
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FRANCE 

The Bitter Taste of Reality 

To calm skeptics. Mitterrand devalues the franc 



N o sooner had he moved into the 
Elysdc Palace than he set about re¬ 
flating the economy to fight France’s rec¬ 
ord 7.7% unemployment. True to his cam¬ 
paign promises, he reversed predecessor 
Valdry Giscard d'Estaing’s cautious pol¬ 
icy by introduce a budget calling for 
27% higher public spending and a S17 bil¬ 
lion deficit. He made good on a longstand¬ 
ing pledge to take over private banks and 
key industries. He increased welfare ben¬ 
efits to families, the aged and the hand¬ 
icapped. But last week President Francois 
Mitterrand was forced to 
administer a dose of eco¬ 
nomic medicine. 

The main problem was 
that skittish investors were 
selling their francs for 
sounder currencies, like 
the German mark. In a sin¬ 
gle week, the Bank of 
France spent $1.5 billion 
buying up francs to preserve 
their value. To help ease the 
strain, eight European 
countries agreed to a com¬ 
plex realignment of their 
currencies that had the net 
effect of devaluing the franc 
8.5% against the mark. 

While making French 
exports cheaper, the move 
would also make imports more expensive. 
In an attempt to protect consumers. 
Finance Minister Jacques Delors ordered 
a six-month freeze on the prices of most 
services and a three-month ban on price 
hikes for such staples as milk, sugar and 
bread. Manufacturers were urged to hold 
price increases to 8% next year (w. the 
current inflation rate of 14%), and im¬ 
porters were ordered not to widen their 
profit margins. To show that it, too, could 
cut back, the government announced that 
it was postponing $2.6 billion of budget¬ 
ed spending. One of Mitterrand's aims 
was to help persuade unions to curb their 
wage demands. 

The new economic measures brought 
the hibernating political opposition out in 
force for the first time since the Socialist 
victory “Five years of such policies will 
set France back 20 years,” fumed Ray¬ 
mond Barre, the former conservative Pre¬ 
mier and an economics professor. De¬ 
clared defeated President Giscard d’Es- 
tai^, in his maiden public comment on 
Mitterrand’s performance; ’’Devaluation 
after just a few months in office rings out 
like the first sound of an alarm bell.” 

The Socialists argued with justifica¬ 
tion that their policies alone did not bring 
about the move. Since 1979, when par¬ 
ities were fixed within the European Mon¬ 
etary System, France’s inflation rate has 
averaged more than twice Wrat Germa¬ 


ny’s. This reduced the competitiveness of 
French products to the point where, even 
if Giscard had been re-elected, a deval¬ 
uation would have been necessary. Fran- 
jois-Xavier Ortoli, Finance Commission¬ 
er for the European Community mid a 
Finance Minister under President Charles 
de Gaulle, described Mitterrand’s deci¬ 
sion as “sound management.” The price 
controls received less favorable reviews. 
Said Alain Chevalier, managing director 
of MoSt-Hennessy and spokesman for the 
Patronat, France's business lobby; 

“Blocking prices and wages 
has never succeeded in 
blocking inflation.” 

The smooth devalua¬ 
tion was possible only with 
the cooperation of West 
German Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt, who was Mit¬ 
terrand’s guest last week. 
Accompanied by the Pres¬ 
ident’s black labrador. Nil, 
the two leaders looked like 
a pair of country squires as 
they ambled along the 
wooded lanes near Mitter¬ 
rand’s country home in 
l.atche, south of Bordeaux. 
If they walked with a light¬ 
er step, it was perhapis be¬ 
cause recently each had 
cause to help the other. Mitterrand was 
grateful to the Chancellor for supporting 
the devaluation, which imposes stiffer 
competition upon West German business. 
For his part, Schmidt already had Mit¬ 
terrand to thank for publicly backing his 
battle against West German pacifists op¬ 
posed to the deployment of new U.S. nu¬ 
clear missiles. 

Mitterrand’s haste in launching re¬ 
forms reflects not only his own sense of 
mission but the pull of radicals in his 
party still feeling the heady fumes of 
their election victory. Known as the max- 
imalistes, the group regularly tries to keep 
the moderates in Mitterrand’s govern¬ 
ment from making practical compromis¬ 
es. For example, since many are strong¬ 
ly opposed to the development of nuclear 
energy, they tried to reduce the number 
of new reactors to be built from Gis- 
card’s plan for nine to only four. Mit¬ 
terrand had to overcome their resistance 
to carry his own middle-course program, 
which envisions the construction of six. 
“We cannot give up nuclear energy,” he 
was quoted as saying privately last week, 
“If we did, the price of electricity would 
double.” 

If he is as pragmatic as that about 
the economy in the fljture, Mitterrand 
may be able to avoid the kind of stumble 
that occurred last week because he had 
triedliQ|Otoolar,,:too£sst. » 



Finance Minister Delors 
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SoMarity LmiIm- L«ch WahiM, cairtar, talks tobacco with govanHnont officials In Gdansk 

POLAND 


Nicotine Fits in Gdansk 

Solidarity rages over tobacco prices 


F or a time last week, it seemed as if 
the uneasy calm in Poland might go 
up in smoke. The 892 delegates gathered 
in Gdansk for the second session of Soli¬ 
darity's national congress had just elected 
Lech Walesa as chairman of the indepen¬ 
dent trade union, and were preparing to 
continue debate on an extensive reform 
program, when they heard the unwelcome 
news from Warsaw. Within two days, the 
government intended to double the price 
of cigarettes, raising the cost of the most 
popular Polish brands to $ 1.90 a pack, and 
of popular foreign filtertips to $5. In a na¬ 
tion that puffs 2,700 cigarettes per capita 
each year, the announcement induced a 
collective nicotine fit. Work at the Gdansk 
congress was sidetracked. Responding to 
a barrage of protests and strike threats 
from Solidarity branches across Poland, 
Walesa, a heavy smoker himself, fired off 
an angry telegram to Warsaw. When 
Finance Minister Marian Krzak made a 
hasty Sunday-night visit to Gdansk to ex¬ 
plain the price rise, he was roundly booed 
by the delegates. Said Walesa: “We can 
keep the situation in hand, but perhaps 
you may not be able to." 

For all the heated rhetoric, the latest 
confrontation between Solidarity and Po¬ 
land’s Communist leadership seemed to 
produce more smoke than fire. Those 
Poles who could find cigarettes when they 
queued up at their local kiosks last week 
paid the higher price. The government 
promised that it would find a way to soft¬ 
en the economic blow. For its part. Soli¬ 
darity called for a freeze on price increas¬ 
es until the government and the 
independent trade union could work out 
an acceptable economic reform program. 
Though an immediate crisis was avoided, 
angry delegates, many of whom suspected 
the government of ti^ng to sabotage the 
congress with the tussle over tobacco 
jietices, resolved to organize fk wanting 


strike within the month, if the regime did 
not respond to Solidarity’s demands. 

Then, already running behind sched¬ 
ule, the congress finally moved on to fin¬ 
ish debating a 34-point program it hoped 
would bring about a "self-managed Po¬ 
land." Among other proposals, delegates 
voted to ease travel restrictions for Poles, 
increase worker participation in runnmg 
industries, and cut military spending. 
They dropped a reference to “socialism" 
in the document and changed a passage 
about Poland’s ties to the Soviet Union to 
read “international alliances.” Delegates 
also warned that they would set up a “peo¬ 
ple’s tribunal" to investigate the causes of 
Poland’s economic chaos unless the re¬ 
gime conducted an inquiry into the abus¬ 
es of the previous government. Walesa 
had hoped to moderate some of the draft 
proposals during the congress, and ap¬ 
peared determined to push a conciliatory 
line in the national commission, which di¬ 
rects the independent union. His chances 
seemed good. At week’s end commission 
members elected eleven Walesa loyalists 
to their twelve-man governing Presidium. 

In a final spasm of the type of shop- 
floor democracy that has both exhilarated 
and exhausted delegates to Solidarity’s 
first national conclave, representatives 
spent their last afternoon haggling over 40 
resolutions. By then, time was running 
out. The delegates had been forced to give 
up their rooms in local dormitories to re¬ 
turning students. Their food supplies were 
dwindling, and managers of the Olivia 
Sports Hall, site of the gathering, threat¬ 
ened to cover the floor of the auditorium 
with ice for the hockey season. It was a 
chilling reminder that Poles had a cold 
winter to face—and long waits in line for 
scarce goods. Said one delegate as he pre¬ 
pared to leave Gdansk; “We have fail^ to 
do anything about the biggest problem in 
dieco^tiyjthefoodsittmtion." ■ 


BRITAm 

inTrainitis 

The S.D.P. hits the road 

I t was not the usual fractious fwrty con¬ 
clave at a slightly seamy seaside resort 
that Britons have come to know and 
sometimes dread. Burnishing its image as 
the new model of British politics, the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party chartered a special 
train (promptly dubb^ the “Flying Mod¬ 
erate” by some, the “Smoked Salmon Spe¬ 
cial” by others) for its first conference last 
week and took its show on the road for a 
rollicking six-day, three-city, thousand- 
mile extravaganza. The tour ingeniously 
gave each of the party’s four leaders, Roy 
Jenkins, Shirley Williams, William Rodg¬ 
ers and David Owen, who are all former 
Labor Cabinet ministers, a chance to have 
a turn in the spotlight. 

T he conference opened in Perth, in the 
heart of Scotland, rolled south to 
Bradford in England’s industrial north 
and wound up in London. Along the way, 
party members quaffed wine, bellow^ 
out songs and welcomed five more defect¬ 
ing Labor M.P.s to the fold. The S.D.P.’s 
new total of 21 M.P.s means that it will 
be the third largest party (surpassing the 
Liberals’ eleven seats) when the new ses¬ 
sion of Parliament begins next month. 

Using “A Fresh Start for Britain" as 
their slogan, the Social Democrats exhort¬ 
ed enthusiastic crowds to seize “the 
chance of a lifetime" to break the two- 
party system’s monopoly on British pol¬ 
itics. Eteclared Jenkins: “We are not a 
Mark II Labor Party. We have a momen¬ 
tum of our own.” Paid-up membership is 
already approaching 70,()00. 

But the road show was not all rous¬ 
ing rhetoric and bonhomie. Party leaders 
articulated positions on a wide range of is¬ 
sues. keeping Britain in the European 
Community: the need for strong partic¬ 
ipation in NATO; a commitment to a 
mixed economy for Britain. Said Wil¬ 
liams: “The economic issues agreed upon 
by Labor denied the existence of infla¬ 
tion, their trade policies denied the ex¬ 
istence of Europe and their defense pol¬ 
icies denied the existence of the Soviet 
Union." On the other hand, she termed 
Thatcher’s government “disastrous and 
stiff-necked. We do not need either an all¬ 
providing state or a don’t-give-a-damn 
state,” she concluded. “We need an en¬ 
abling state that will help men and women 
help themselves.” 

The party deferred the potentially di¬ 
visive issue of choosing an official leader, 
but there was one surprising move- Wil¬ 
liams will run for Parliament in an up¬ 
coming election in Crosby, a suburban 
Liverpool constituency that has sent To¬ 
ries to Parliament since 1918. It will be 
an interesting test of the S.D.P s growing 
strength. Summed up Williams; “We have 
to take impossible titks.” ■ 
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Their faces showing sh'abi and sorrow, Ronald and Nancy Re^an wpear before the press on White House portico after Sadat’s death 

A True Diplomatic Test 

The Administration faces dangers and opportunities in the Middle East 


I t was the most poignant moment in 
the Administration’s brief history. On 
Tuesday afternixm, Ronald Reagan, 
with an ashen-faced Nancy at his side, 
stepped out from the foyer of the White 
House State Floor to the North Portico, 
there to issue a biief statement on the 
death of a "close and dear friend," whom 
they had welcomed to the White House 
just two months before There was grief 
and anger in Reagan’s voice as he de¬ 
nounced the assassination of Egypt's Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sadat as "an act of infamy, 
cowardly infamy." The shock and con¬ 
cern of official Washington were also writ¬ 
ten large on the faces of scores of dig¬ 
nitaries at a memorial service held in the 
stately National Cathedral. 

Policymakers in the nation s capital 
had been stunned by the news, and the 
reasons why went well beyond the wide¬ 
spread admiration of the visionary Egyp¬ 
tian leader Foreign policy has not bwn 
the Administration’s strong point because 
the White House has been concentrating 
on pressing domestic concerns All too of¬ 
ten, the T^esident and his aides have 
.seemingly reacted t o as they oc¬ 


curred. The absence of a real strategic de¬ 
sign has been notably true in the Middle 
East, where Reagan’s policy, at least un¬ 
til recently, consisted of little more than 
an obsession with Soviet expansionism, 
uncritical support for Israel and ever 
deepening reliance on Sadat. His assas¬ 
sination now presents U.S diplomacy 
with new dangers and opportunities. It 
has yet to prove that it can handle them 
successfully 

Sadat's imtxjriance to the U.S. can 
hardly be overstated. First and foremost, 
of course, he was the one Arab leader who 
had the imagination and courage to make 
peace with Israel. Beyond that, he had 
transformed Egypt, the most populous 
Arab nation, from a Soviet client to a 
steadfast U.S. friend. Under Sadat. Egypt 
played many pro-American roles besides 
rapprochement with Israel: it was a buff¬ 
er and counterweight to the pro-Soviet 
and pro-terrorist Libyan regime of 
Muammar Gaddafi to the west; guardian 
of the Sudan to the south; defender of the 
Suez Canal; indispensable base and stag¬ 
ing area for any U.S. forces that might 
have to be rushed to the Middle l^st 


to protect the Persian Gulf oilfields. 

Moreover, all these roles rested not 
on written agreements but on personal un¬ 
derstandings between Sadat and the 
American Presidents and diplomats with 
whom he dealt. Says one senior Amer¬ 
ican military officer: ’’Geography guaran¬ 
teed Egypt a central role in any Mideast 
military equation, but it was ^dat who 
made Egypt the linchpin of our strate¬ 
gy. ” Adds former Under Secretary of 
State Joseph Sisco: “Personality is more 
important to diplomacy in the Middle 
East than in any other part of the world. 
The question of personal trust often looms 
larger than economic, political and stra¬ 
tegic conditions.” 


W r ashington’s first task will now 
'be to forge with Sadat’s suc¬ 
cessor-designate Hosni Muba¬ 
rak an alliance as close as pos¬ 
sible to the one it had with the slain 
President. Mubarak has already accepted 
an invitation from Reagan to visit Wash¬ 
ington next year. The U.S. will probably 
sp^ up deliveries of military equipment 
to Egyitt to replace t^je Soviet tanks, gi^ 






«nd Y>la!U» ddivered before 1972, which 
still ccHistitute the country’s main arma¬ 
ments. That mi^t help Mubarak, a for¬ 
mer air force commander, overcome dis¬ 
affection within the Egyptian officer 
corps. The U.S. is also iik^y to supply 
more military aid to the Sudan, which is 
threatened by Libyan aggression and sub¬ 
version. Acting as Sadat's envoy, Muba¬ 
rak had been pleading for that aid in 
Washington only two weeks ago. 

Washmgton will probably also press 
for conclusion of some agreements it had 
been secretly negotiating with Sadat. The 
U.S. Rapid Deployment Force had been 
schedule next month to conduct a train¬ 
ing exercise in Egypt similar to Opera¬ 
tion Bright Star in November 1980; in ad¬ 
dition. Sadat had been discussing a 
program under which small groups of 
American forces could use Egypt's West¬ 
ern Desert to train for warfare in the Mid¬ 
dle Eastern sands. Secretary of State Al¬ 
exander Haig will undoubtedly seek 
Mubarak's approval for these projects in 
talks following Sadat's weekend funeral. 
Haig may also press Mubarak for a for¬ 
mal commitment to let the U.S. stock¬ 
pile, at the Egyptian airbase of R'as 
Banas, supplies that the R.D.F could pick 
up on its way into a Middle East battle. 
Sadat had agreed to make the base avail¬ 
able, but only in a letter to Jimmy Car¬ 
ter; Congress will doubtless insist on 
something more substantial than the word 
of a dead leader to a President no longer 
in office before it votes to commit $500 
million to improve facilities at the base 

Completing these projects, however, 
will require exquisitely tactful diplomacy 
Too much pressure put on Mubarak too 
quickly could jeopardize his chances of ce¬ 
menting his hold on his own country. Mu¬ 
barak cannot afford to be seen as an 
American lackey. 

TheU.S will also try to promote a rec¬ 
onciliation between Egypt and Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and Jordan. Chances of such an align¬ 
ment may have slightly improved with 




Sadat's death. When the rulers of Saudi doing that is pressing the sale of AWACS 

Arabia and Jordan denounced his peace radar planes, and that deal is still in deep 

initiative toward Israel, Sadat showered trouble in Congress. In the broader area 

them with personal insults, thus adding of foreign policy, the Administration has 

to their enmity. A new alliance of mod- blown hot and cold on dealing with the So- 

erate Arab states, however, might result viet Union and is relying heavily on a 

in drawing Egypt further away from the huge American military buildup. But 

U.S., rather than bringing Saudi Arabia Reagan's nuclear-arms plans also have 

and Jordan closer. The killing of Sadat stirred doubts among the legislators. 


has sent a wave of fear through the Mid 
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Some greater cohesion in foreign pol- 

die East. Says one Saudi diplomat: “First 

icymaking may now be possible. Secre- 


the Shah fof Irani, now Sadat—it is fatal | 
to be America's friend." 

W i orse. an Egyptian-Saudi-Jor- 
danian coalition could well ter¬ 
rify Israel, leading it either to 
balk at returning the rest of the 
Sinai to Egyptian rule on schedule next 
April, or to continue stalling on negoti¬ 
ations with Cairo to provide autonomy 
for the 1.3 million Palestinian Arabs of 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza, or 
both. The Reagan Administration has 
proved notably unwilling to lean on Is¬ 
rael in any way that would assuage Arab 
fears. Washington's ineffectual protests 
against Israeli air raids on the Iraqi nu¬ 
clear reactor, and on Palestinian areas of 
Beirut, were widely and bitterly noted’ in 
the Arab world. The Arabs, moreover, 
have been unmoved by U.S pressures to 
form a "strategic consensus" against the 
Soviet threat. They regaid Israel's intran¬ 
sigence on the Palestinian question as a 
more immediate provocation than the 
menace from Moscow. 

Picking its way through this snarl of 
conflicting interests would be a formida¬ 
ble task even for an American Admin¬ 
istration that had evolved a forceful, con¬ 
sistent foreign policy. The Reagan 
Administration is far from that position 
of strength. In the Middle East, one key 
aim is to reassure the Saudis of Amer- 
imn friendshini the nrimnrv methncl of 


tary of State Haig appears to have sur¬ 
vived the bureaucratic wars and re- 
emerged as the leading voice of U.S. 
policy. After Sadat’s death, he successfully 
insisted that there be no formal Admin¬ 
istration comment until he could deliver 
it himself. He did so at a press confer¬ 
ence where he spoke with a self-confi¬ 
dence and authority only sporadically 
present before. 

Still, there are some damaging gaps. 
The State Department on some occasions 
has failed to mesh with National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen, who is supposed 
to coordinate the foreign policy advice 
reaching the President. Allen, however, 
lacks the easy access of his predecessors, 
he reports to Reagan through Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese. Some Adminis¬ 
tration insiders worry that Reagan is not 
getting the detailed analyses of foreign 
policy problems and options that would 
normally come from a strong National Se¬ 
curity Adviser. That is an especially seri¬ 
ous burden for a President who lacks ex¬ 
pertise in foreign affairs 

The abrupt loss of an influential friend 
like ,Sadat in an all-important region of 
the world would be a severe blow for any 
Administration. In Reagan's Washing¬ 
ton, it opens a time of testing for a for¬ 
eign policy apparatus that is still in the 
formative stage —By G 0 org 0 J. Church. 

HuporhKlby Lauruncu £ Banvtt and Oragory 
M. tMammrleiyWathkialan 
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Critics launch the first-strike attack on Reagan's defense plans 


iCU e’s been successful in developing a 
n paclcage of decisions that will sat¬ 
isfy nobody completely. The doves and 
the hawks and the moderates will all 
have some objections." So said retired 
Army General Maxwell Taylor, Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
1962 to 1964. summing up the debate 
over President Reagan's $180 billion pro¬ 
gram to beef up America’s nuclear forc¬ 
es. Sure enough, when Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger visited Capitol Hill 
last week to sell the proposals, he was 
greeted with a barrage of skeptical ques¬ 


tions fired from both sides of the aisle. 

Reagan had rejected a plan recom¬ 
mended by Jimmy Carter to shuttle the 
new MX missiles among thousands of 
shelters in a vast “drag strip" in Utah and 
Nevada. The most heated grilling of 
Weinberger involved the Administra¬ 
tion’s alternative plan- temporarily hous¬ 
ing the first 36 of the 100 propostwi MX 
missiles in “superhardened " Titan II mis¬ 
sile silos. Appearing before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Defense 
Secretary began his testimony by trying to 
clarify the "window of vulnerability." a 
term used to describe the period in which 
American land-based missiles could pos¬ 
sibly be wiped out by a surprise Soviet at¬ 
tack. He warned; "That window will be at 
its widest in the period 1985 to 1986 be¬ 
cause we have not moderni/ed our strate¬ 
gic forces as we shoiUd have in the past. ’ 

- Republican Jotovfjfower of Texas, 
committee a supporter of 


the drag-strip approach, acidly noted that 
the hardened silos would hardly make the 
MX invulnerable. "What is recommend¬ 
ed does not enhance the survivability of 
the MX missile," he asserted. Democrat 
Henry Jackson of Washington argued 
that by shielding the MXs in fixed silos, 
“we’re giving the Soviets a better target.” 
Weinberger quickly fired back: “1 don’t 
agree. Senator” The Secretary pointed 
out that the silos solution was only tem¬ 
porary. and that strengthening the silos 
did protect the missiles. Said Weinberger: 
“Whatever we gain is worth it.” 


The most damaging doubts came not 
from a Senator but from the man sitting 
next to Weinberger at the hearings. 
Dressed smartly in a blue Air Force uni¬ 
form with four gleaming silver stars. Gen¬ 
eral David C. Jones. Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, candidly admitted 
that he still favored the drag-strip ap- 
prixich, “1 remain to be convinced that 
the alternative provides survivability." 
said Jones. "I reserve judgment whether 
it would be wise to go ahead with hard¬ 
ening." The general hastily added that he 
and the other service chiefs fully support 
Reagan’s decision. “1 found out a long 
time ago." Jones drily explained, "that it 
was more important for me to convince 
the Commander in Chief than for the 
Commander in Chief to convince me." 

The questioning was no less sharp 
from members of the House Armed Ser¬ 
vices Committee, who quizzed Weinber- 
next day. Chairman Melvin Price, an 


Illinois Democrat, complained that the 
Pentagon lacked proof that “36 MX mis¬ 
siles in Titan silos will be any less vul¬ 
nerable than the missile presently in 
those silos.” Many House members, as did 
some Senators, also attacked the Admin¬ 
istration’s plan to build 100 new B-1 
bombers at a cost of $200 million apiece. 
The plane is scheduled to start rolling off 
Rockwell International assembly lines by 
1986, and is designed to replace the ag¬ 
ing 1^528 until the “Stealth” bomber can 
be completed, which Weinberger says will 
be by 1989. But critics contend that the 
price tag is too high for a plane that will 
be obsolete by the late 1980s, when the So¬ 
viets may well have improved their air de¬ 
fense systems to foil the B-ls. Said Dem¬ 
ocratic Senator Gary Hart of Colorado: 
“We cannot afford both bombers, and the 
Stealth is the more formidable of the two.” I 
Weinberger is said to be disappointed 
that so much attention has been focused 
on the MX missile and B-1 bomber de¬ 
cisions. He feels that Reagan’s proposal 
to improve U.S. radar and satellite com¬ 
munication systems, which went all but 
unquestioned at the hearings, is just as im¬ 
portant as building new weapons. With 
these improvements, the President would 
be better able to launch a retaliatory 
strike while an enemy attack was under 
way, but before all American silos had 
been hit. 

If these ingredients of the program 
have been ignored by the President’s crit¬ 
ics, it is largely because Reagan has em¬ 
phasized that a window of vulnerability 
is about to open. “If you believe that the 
window is anything more than a pencil- 
and-paper calculation, then it’s true this 
program doesn’t go far enough," says Wil¬ 
liam Kincade. executive director of the 
Washington-based Arms Control Associ¬ 
ation. “But I don’t believe it anyway.” 
Other defense experts are also skeptical 
about the window, even some of those who 
do believe in it stress that only the leg of 
land-based missiles in the triad of air, sea 
and land missiles will soon become vul¬ 
nerable. And as the U.S. improves the ac¬ 
curacy of its own missiles, Moscow has 
reason to fear for the vulnerability of its 
missiles in case of an American attack. 

M any of those who buy the notion that 
the U.S. is staring out that window 
argue nevertheless that some of the $180 
billion targeted for the programs might be 
better spent elsewhere. Chief of Staff I 
Jones, for example, fears that the heavy 
commitment to the MX, B-1 and Trident 
submarine programs will drain furtd$ 
away from improving the nation’s con¬ 
ventional military forces. Indeed, there is 
one aspect of Reagan’s proposals that 
draws universal agreement; the price tag 
is too low. Weinberger admitted last week 
that the cost of the six-year program was 
f^red in 1982 dollars. By the time infla¬ 
tion takes its bite, he said, the bill is likdy 
to hit $222 billion. —ByJanmKatyf 



joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman David Jones confers with Weinberger at House hearings 

Fighting a Imrrage of skeptical questions from both sides of the aisle. 













^ is virtually certain in the House, where the 
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IM1C6 Agdllly A WW AwSi On u10 LmO ed 28 to S against the sale. In the Senate, 

—- -—;—;—: - - -;-;-;— - Reagan still needs to change at least sev- 

But Sadat s death revives the sale in the Senate en more votes to save it. 

As one way of picking up support, the 

E ach side claimed that the tragic events erating force in the Middle East, Reagan Administration is backing a resolution 

in Egypt last week made its case more replied: “I hear you, Rudy, but the coun- originally proposed by Democrat Sam 

compelling. Opponents of the Reagan Ad- try that used to war on Israel was Egypt, Nunn of Georgia and co-sponsored by Re¬ 
ministration’s plan to sell five AW ACS sur- and look at its change of heart.” publican John Warner of Virginia. The 

veillance planes to Saudi Arabia argued Reagan’s lobbying last week began to details were worked out at Warner’s 

that the murder of President Sadat illus- turn the tide. “I’ve come to the conclusion Georgetown home with Presidential 

trated the folly of selling some of Ameri- that if ever there was a time to support the Aides James Baker, Richard Allen and 

ca’s most advanced weapons technology President, this is it,” said Utah’s Orrin Edwin Meese. The Nunn-Wamer resolu¬ 
te potentially unstable Middle Eastern re- Hatch, who had opposed the sale. Reagan tion, which is backed by 24 other Senators, 

gimes. Proponents answered just as vigor- assured Hatch that the Saudis would not would place general restrictions on the use 

ously that Sadat’s death underscored fly the awacs within 150 miles of Israel’s ofanyexported awacs. Among them: no 

America’s need to support its few remain- border and that the U.S. would offer the third country would have access to the 

ing allies in the area. Both arguments Israelis unspecified help to bolster their technology or the information gathered 

swirled in and around the Senate, where defenses. Alan Simpson of Wyoming, a without U.S. consent, all data must be 

the Foreign Relations Committee ts former opponent, was also convinced, continuously shared with the U.S., and the 

scheduled to make its recommendation Said he: “It’s in the best interest of this planes would be adequately protected, 

this Thursday. The proposal had seemed country and the best interest of Israel that Reagan has agreed to write the provisions 

all but dead until last week, but in the af- we do this.” of the resolution into the final U.S.-Saudi 

termath of the assassination, some Senate Israel, however, still believes that the contract. The Administration hopes this 

opponents are having second thoughts. sale is not in its best interest. In New York concession will not only secure the votes 

President Reagan strongly stressed City last week. Foreign Minister Yitzhak of Warner, Nunn and their supporters. 



Some prominent political supporters of the AWACS deal rallying around Ronald Reagan at the White House* 


"Yon re going to cut me off at the knees, "the President warned his opponents. "I won’t be effective in conducting foreign policy." 


the connection between Sadat’s death and 
congressional approval of the awacs deal 
when he met with 43 Republican Senators 
in the East Room of the White House. 
“The sale is particularly important in light 
of the tragedy of yesterday,” he said. In¬ 
deed, a defeat, which would mark the first 
time that the Hill had blocked an arms 
deal, would tarnish Reagan’s projection of 
authority abroad and represent a slap at 
the Saudis. 

After two opponents of the sate, Rudy 
Boschwitz of Minnesota and Slade Gorton 
of Washington, rose to argue, Reagan jut¬ 
ted his jaw and retorted: “You’re going to 
cut me off at the knees. I won’t be effec¬ 
tive in conducting foreign policy.” Gorton 
objected to the President’s implication, at 
his press conference two weeks ago, that 
opponents of the sale were under the in¬ 
fluence of Israel. Said he: “Prime Minister 
[MenachemJ Begin doesn’t control my 
vote.” Shot back Reagan: “You may not 
think Israel is controlling your vote, but 
the world will.” When Bowhwitz objected 
, jtot the Shudts were in “no,way” a mod* 


Shamir attacked the Saudis as a “major 
obstacle” to peace. Said he: "Saudi ex¬ 
tremism against the peace process stems 
from a fanatic hatred of Jews and Israel.” 
His diatribe may reflect worries in Jerusa¬ 
lem that the Administration’s hitherto be¬ 
nign attitude toward Israel is changing for 
the worse. TIME has learned that in two 
recent cables to his government, Israel's 
Ambassador to Washington, Ephraim 
Evron, expressed concern that a proposed 
memorandum on U.S.-Israeli strategic co¬ 
operation, due to be signed next month, 
omits a plan to store in Israel equipment 
for three U.S. armored divisions. Evron 
predicted that American economic aid to 
Israel, currently $2.2 billion, may be re¬ 
duced in fiscal 1982. The State Depart¬ 
ment insists his fears are unjustified. 

The awacs deal can be blocked only 
by the no votes of both chambers. Defeat 


•Forniw Defense Secretary Melvin Laird, Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinb^gw. National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen, Kistiiwr, Reagan, former 
Advisen Brent Scoweroft and Zbi^ew Brzezioski, 
and faring Def^i^Secipstaty Ramld 


but will also win over John Glenn. Be¬ 
cause of his expertise, the Ohio Democrat 
could sway perhaps a dozen or more votes. 

The Administration also won the 
backing of 16 former defense and nation¬ 
al security officials—including Henry 
Kissinger, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Robert 
McNamara and Melvin Laird—who 
gathered at the White House to proclaim 
their support. Said Kissinger: "I believe 
the sale is essential for the peace process 
in the Middle East.” The Administration 
hopes to pick up Jimmy Carter s public 
support after he returns from the Sadat 
funeral. 

“We’re going to win,” a top presiden¬ 
tial aide exulted as he watched the Sena¬ 
tors changing their minds “I feel good 
about it for the first time.” But it will not 
be that easy for the Administration. As 
Nunn put it: "Until now they’ve been lost 
in their own end zone. Now they're finally 
on the playing field. But it’s still a long, 
long way to score.” —By Walter Isaocten. 
Reported by Dovgkp Brew and Johanna 
AkOeary/Waddbftion 





United States 


Reaganomi cs: Too Many Voices 

The chorus of advisers is singing off-key 

MTThey've all sold out. every one of | choking the economy, but to mone 
I them." That dour assessment came looser money is absolute heresy. 


I them." That dour assessment came 
from Jude Wanniski. a fanatic believer 
m supply-side economics, after a visit to 
the White House last week. By ‘ they” he 
meant members of the President's eco¬ 
nomic team, who in Wanniski's zealous 
view have all but abandoned supply-side 
theory—one of the basic doctrines of 
Reaganomics 

The economic religion preached by 
Ronald Reagan has always accommodat¬ 
ed the beliefs of two different sects. On 
one side of the aisle sit the supply-siders, 
who believe that by slashing taxes Wash¬ 
ington can stimulate economic growth, on 


choking the economy, but to monetarists 
looser money is absolute heresy. 

Weidenbaum called Regan and asked 
him. “What’s going on here? We've got 
to be talking with one voice.” The 
cr.A chairman told Regan he agreed with 
the Secretary’s statement in principle but 
was opposed to the Fed pumping more 
money into the economy now. Then, at a 
breakfast meeting with reporters the next 
day, Stockman implicitly contradicted 
Regan by arguing that the Fed should 
keep the brakes on the money supply As 
Regan continued to attack the Fed's tight 
money policy on a two-day speaking tour, 
Treasury Linder Secretary feryl Sprinkel 



the other side sit the monetarists, who be¬ 
lieve that Washington can slow the in¬ 
flation rate by tightening the nation's 
money supply. Now. nagged by persis¬ 
tently high interest rates and the threat 
of a recession, this uneasy choii of Rea¬ 
gan’s economic experts is no longci sing¬ 
ing as if with one voice, and the cacoph¬ 
ony can be heard from Wall Street to 
Capitol Hill True believers in Reaganom¬ 
ics. of course, can justifiably argue that 
their religion is not a failure, since its tri¬ 
al has only just begun. 

One wanderer from the true faith ap¬ 
pears to be Treasury Secretary Oonald 
Regan, who along with Budget Director 
David Stockman and Council of Lconom- 
ic Advisers Chainhan Murray Wciden- 
baum is a member of Reagan 's ‘econom¬ 
ic troika.” Regan last week called upon 
the Federal Reserve Board to loosen the 
tight money supply. He merely wanted 
the Fed to honor its own target^ growth 
rates jhp money nipply and avoid 


tried to get his boss to soften the rhetoric. 
Regan, however, refused to include in his 
speeches the suggested changes dictated 
over the phone by Sprinkel's office. At 
week's end it became clearer why Regan 
seemed so sure of his footing. Presidential 
Counsellor Edwin Meese told the Business 
Council at a meeting in Hot Spnngs. Va., 
that the President agrees with his Trea¬ 
sury Secretary on the need for the Fed to 
increase the money supply slightly. 

In San Francisco, both Regan and 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
! addressed the annual convention of the 
j American Bankers Association. Regan 
[ made his now familiar pitch for the Fed 
to live up to Us stated policies, adding that 
“I'm not saying anything publicly that 1 
have not said for weeks in private." But 
I Volcker pointedly rejected Regan's advice 
I and stated flatly that he would not start 
pumping additional money into the econ¬ 
omy. Volcker also denied that Regan bad 
I privately asked him to boost the money 


supply. Aside from their policy differenc¬ 
es, there is little love lost between the two 
men. Volcker declined to appear at a joint 
press conference with the Secretary and 
left the San Francisco Civic Center short¬ 
ly before Regan arrived to give his speech. 
“Volcker does not think Regan is the 
greatest Treasury Secretary in the world,” 
grumbles one Treasury official. “Volcker 
thinks he knows more about economic 
policy than anybody else, even God.” 

But the squabble between Regan and 
Volcker is merely symptomatic of the dis¬ 
agreements that have been simmering for 
months among Reagan’s economic advis¬ 
ers From the beginning, critics of the Ad¬ 
ministration have complained that Reag¬ 
anomics is riddled with contradictions. 
They predicted that the President’s twin 
offensives, stimulating the economy by 
slashing taxes and braking inflation 
through tight money, would result in con¬ 
tinued high interest rates and sluggish 
gfowrth. The supply-siders and monetar¬ 
ists in the Administration kept an uneasy 
peace as the White House marshaled its 
forces to push Reagan's economic pro¬ 
gram through Congress last summer. 

T he united front began to crumble in 
September as it became clear that the 
package of tax and budget cuts was not 
making Wall Street bullish.. The reason: 
high interest rates and fear of ballooning 
federal deficits. Stockman, who saw' the 
spiraling interest rates as a way to justify 
his budget-cutting offensive in September, 
began blaming the rates on the deficits. 
When his plans for shaving Social Secu¬ 
rity benefits proved politically suicidal, 
the OMB chief committed himself to a 
supply-side heresy: he suggested a delay 
in carrying out some of the tax cuts just 
passed by Congress 

Regan then uttered his own heresy 
against Reaganomics by suggesting that 
the deficit could be pared by raising bil¬ 
lions of dollars through jiggcring the tax 
system. Though the President's message 
last month called for only $22 billion in ill- 
defined "revenue enhancement" mea¬ 
sures, Time has learned that Regan ini¬ 
tially instructed his aides to find ways to 
raise $50 billion in new revenue over the 
next three years Supply-siders fear that 
these measures will never be passed and 
Congress will instead opt to erase some of 
the individual tax cuts. Supply-side eco¬ 
nomic theory will then never have been 
tested at all. 

Administration officials deny that its 
economic advisers are speaking in dispa¬ 
rate voices. “There is a major, underly¬ 
ing core of agreement on the program that 
has been there all along,” says Martin 
Anderson, White House adviser for 
domestic affairs. “No one disagrees with 
the broad thrust." Adds Weidenbaum: 
‘‘We’re all in tune. There are no ideo¬ 
logues among us.” 

After Regan’s attack on Fed policies, 
the White House pressured the agencies 
involved pj produce some agteed-upon. 











“guidance” that all spokesmen could ad¬ 
here to. A memo of undeistanding, signed 
by Sprinkel and Stockman’s top economic 
aide, Lawrence Kudlow. among others, 
said that all concerned agreed on a steady 
slow growth of the money supply, which 
the Fed was moving to accomplish. The 
message ended: “Nothing which has been 
said in recent days indicates a retreat from 
that commitment.” A White House 
spokesman as much as admitted that con¬ 
cern about economic disunity had been 
only temporarily stilled. Said he: “1 don’t 
think you’ll hear much about that—for a 
few days anyway.” 

In fact, the discord is being heard 
on Capitol Hill. Support for the Pres¬ 
ident’s economic programs among once 
loyal Republicans is beginning to weak¬ 
en in Congress. “There arc a lot of dif¬ 
ferent signals.” complained Republican 
Representative Jack Kemp of New York. 
In the House, Democratic leaders, with 
the help of Republican defectors, last 
week pushed through an appropriations 
bill for social programs to cost $87.3 bil¬ 
lion in fiscal 1982, some $4 billion more 
than Reagan had wanted Though the 
bill came within a whisker of matching 
Reagan’s first round of budget slashes, it 
did not include the additional 12% across- 
the-board cuts the President had asked 
for last month Nevertheless. 39 Repub¬ 
licans ended up voting against sending 
the bill back to committee for paring. 
The White House threatened to veto the 
bill, and House Republican leaders say 
they have the votes to make the rebuff 
stick. .■ 

In the Senate, meanwhile, three in- 
fluenlial Republicans are tinkering with 
Reagan's revised schedule of budget cuts 
and “revenue enhancements ” The trio. 
Mark Hatfield of Oregon, Pete Domenici 
of New Mexico and Robert Dole of Kan¬ 
sas, do not contend that Reagan's pro¬ 
posal is not needed, but only that he 
made the wrong choices Said Domenici: 
“There's great concern that the Pres¬ 
ident’s mix won't work.” Though the 
alternatives being offered by Hatfield and 
Domenici differ in specifics, both want 
to slice more out of the defense budget 
than the $2 billion requested by Rea¬ 
gan. Predicted Dole: “The Democrats 
are just going to sit back and see what 
we propose and then tell u,<i how unfair 
it is.” 

C learly Reagan can no longer make 
Congress do his bidding as easily as 
he did last summer, but chances are that 
he will win a large share of his second 
round of cuts. Even if the defense budget 
is pruned more than he would like, the 
Administration's economic program will 
be far from crippled. Reagan never 
promised a quick fix for the economy, 
and despite the growing chorus of worries 
about Reaganomics, the program needs 
time to be fully tested. Only then will 
the country be able to Judge fairly 
whether or not the President’s policies 
work. 


A Vision of Volun'tarisin _ 

Calling for a return to a self-help society 

I f Ronald Reagan’s vision of a regen- the voluntarism project at the White 
erated America could be painted, there House has been placed under the supervi- 
is no question about which artist would sion ofone of his top aides. Michael Deav- 
best execute the commission: the late Nor- er. Deaver foresees a two-pronged effort: 
man Rockwell. The President’s dreams first, to promote successful private-sector 
for the future seem almost wholly derived models of social service. Reagan cited a 
from a sweeter, simpler, stout-hearted Philadelphia ghetto shelter for 500 street 
past. During his televised plea for a sec- youths founded by David and Falaka Fat- 
ond wave of budget cuts last month, he tah In spite of losing some federal fund- 
seemed eager to finish with the drab sta- ing, Falaka Fattah is resolute: “We didn't 
tistics and demands for sacrifice, and get start with Government money. We’re go¬ 
to the part where his idealism could shine. ing on " The Administration further in- 
“1 believe the spirit of volunteerism lives tends to help eliminate any bureaucratic 
in America.” the President concluded, impediments to voluntarism. As Reagan 
“We see examples of it on every hand: noted in last week's speech. “Mothers and 
the community charity drive, the rally- grandmothers have been taking care of 
ing around whenever disaster strikes. The children for thousands of years without 



The P resident’s ideal: voluntee r fire fight ers In New E^lan^ 

"An essential part of our plan to give government hack to the people " 


truth is, we've let Government take away special college training Why is it that Ger¬ 
many things we once considered were tain states prohibit anyone without a de- 

really ours to do voluntarily, out of the gree in early childhood education from 

goodness of our hearts and a sense of operating a day-care facility'’" 
neighborliness. I believe many of you Reagan does have U.S. history in fa- 
want to do those things again.” vorofhis new campaign. From Benjamin 

Apparently they do. After the speech, Franklin, organizing Philadelphia's fire 
the White House received hundreds of ap- department (even today 85% of U.S. fire 
proving letters that specifically cited Rea- fighters are volunteers), to the army of 
gan's hopeful exhortation to mutual aid. people who now donate their time to hos- 

The President picked up the theme again pitals. schools, museums aiid town gov- 

last week, in a speech to business exec- ernments. Americans are predisposed to 

utives. “'Voluntarism is an essential part good works. In 1980 individuals donated 

of our plan to give Government back to $43 billion to charity, on the average 1.8% 

the people. Let us go forth and say to the of their incomes. One of every four Amer- 

people: Join us in helping Americans help leans does some form of volunteer work, 

each other.” Reagan said he would ap- There is evidence, besides those mis- 
poinl a 35-member Presidential Task sives to the White House, that Reagan’s 

Force on Private Sector Initiatives. plea for voluntarism struck a national 

As a sign that Reagan means business, chord. John H. Filer, chairman of the Na- 





United SHates 


tional Alliance of Business, notes that lOO 
corporations immediately pined the 
N.A.B.’s first major fund-raising drive to 
explore ways of reducing chronic unem¬ 
ployment, and that top executives of 65 
life insurance firms gathered two weeks 
ago to discuss possible corporate solutions 
to social problems In Denver, six coali¬ 
tions of volunteers have quietly formed to 
seek ways of helping people hurt by the 
budget cuts. 

In explaining Reagan’s goals, Deaver 
emphasizes that voluntarism is not a sur¬ 
rogate for slashed federal programs. Says 
he: “It is something that should stand on 
its own merite." True enough, but inevita¬ 
bly there are those who see voluntarism as 
a Reagan antidote to the shocks of budget 
cutting, and therein lies a problem. 

The trims that went into effect on 
Oct. 1 mean that every day there are 
roughly 100 million fewer federal dollars 
to spend on social programs and the arts. 
The cuts have set off a scramble among 
nonprofit groups, from museums to soup 
lines, in search of new benefactors. Says 
Brian O’Connell, president of Indepen¬ 
dent Sector, a coalition of 335 corpora¬ 
tions and philanthropies; “I’d hate to turn 
off a President who’s trying to encourage 
voluntary activity, but he should not exag¬ 
gerate: we can’t pick up all the slack.” 

B usinesses and foundations, which to¬ 
gether account for only 10% of all 
U.S. philanthropy, are being pressed hard 
for greater generosity. Says Eugene Wil¬ 
son, executive director of the Atlantic 
Richfield Foundation: “New people are 
calling us, and we’re getting requests for 
double and triple the dollars from organi¬ 
zations we’ve funded in the past.” Boston’s 
Digital Equipment Corp., among many 
companies, is similarly besieged, with a 
doubling of grant r«iuesls since March. 
Says Digital’s Nancy Dube; “We can’t be 
all things to all people.” 

Beyond writing checks, unpaid labor 
is at voluntarism’s heart. "I think peo¬ 
ple are turned on to help,” says Tom 
A^io, director of the Orlando (Ma.) Cath¬ 
olic Service Center "1 think the troops 
will come through.” Yet a mob of green 
troops may not be the answer. “We’ve 
already had an explosion of voluntarism." 
says Winifred Brown, executive director 
of the Mayor’s Voluntary Action Center 
in New 'York City. “Institutions many 
times are not ready for them. Voluntarism 
needs to be planned for.” Brown rec¬ 
ommends employing a paid coordinator 
of volunteers. Officials point out that there 
arc many jobs, such as drug-abuse coun¬ 
seling, that arc beyond the capacities of 
nonprofessionals. 

Even expertly managed private altru¬ 
ism cannot fill all the sudden gaps in fed¬ 
erally funded social services. But now the 
citizen’s obligation to help unfortunates, 
while no greater than before, i» more 
compelling. -r^KurtAtKhnmt. 

Htpprttd by DtuM My tkwHh and Dmtght 
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"SOs Flashback 

Voting rights soar in the House 

4g| t was just like old times. We creamed 
■ ’em.” The nostalgic reference was 
to the historic legislative victories on civ- 
ii rights in the 1960s. The happy speak¬ 
er was California Democratic Congress¬ 
man Don Edwards, a veteran of those 
past triumphs. The cause of his glee was 
the smashing vote. 389 to 24, by which 
the House last week extended key 
provisions of the most successful civil 
rights law of all: the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

The act. parts of which will expire 
next year unless the Senate also agrees to 
extend them, had seemed threatened by 
the conservative drive against centralized 
power in Washington and the reluctance 
of Ronald Reagan to support it. Conser¬ 
vatives, especially in the South, argued 
that the act had done its job and it was 
time to get the Federal Government off 
the backs of the 800 counties in 24 states 
whose election procedures are monitored 
under the law. Indeed, the number of 
blacks registered to vote in the South had 
risen from 29% to more than 50% and 
the ranks of black elected officials in the 
region had grown from fewer than 100 in 
1965 to 1.813 last year. 

But with the Reagan Administration 
retreating on school integration and af¬ 
firmative job action, civil rights advocates 
were determined to prevent any back¬ 
sliding on voting laws. They rallied more 
than 160 diverse organizations, including 
the American Bar Association, Common 


Cause and the League of Wtnnen Vot¬ 
ers. and applied intense political pres¬ 
sure on members of the House, “Fctr Uie 
first time in a long time the old historic 
coalition was working together,” observed 
Texas Democratic Congressman Mickey 
Leland. 

A series of hearings was held in Mtmt- 
gomery, Ala., by the House Judiciary 
Committee’s subrommittee on civil and 
constitutional rights, hraded by Edwards. 
Illinois Republican Henry Hyde, a mem¬ 
ber of the Judiciary Committee who had 
strongly opposed an unmodified extension 
of the law, changed his mind after these 
sessions. &id he: “I listened to witness 
after witness testify that voting rights vi¬ 
olations are as flagrant today as they were 
16 years ago.” 

P olitical realities were just as persua¬ 
sive. Many of the “boll weevil” Dem¬ 
ocrats who voted for Reagan’s sharp cut¬ 
backs in social proems come from dis¬ 
tricts with a significant percentage of 
black voters. These constituents are mad 
enough already and would be outraged 
by any refusal to extend the act. The Ad¬ 
ministration is similarly under heavy 
pressure to prove that it has some sym¬ 
pathy for minorities, and thus cannot 
afford politically to oppose the voting 
act renewal. Still, Reagan, who says he 
supports the act “in principle,” has 
postponed taking a stand on its specific 
provisions. 

Although the House vote was over¬ 
whelming, the debate on some provisions 
was emotional. “We want to treated 
like everyone else,” shouted Louisiana 
Republican W. Henson Moore, protesting 
a requirement that any county now cov- 
vered by the law must demonstrate that 
it has done nothing to discriminate 
against minority voters for ten years 
before it can get out from under fed¬ 
eral supervision. All counties covered 
must have advance approval from Wash¬ 
ington before changing their election 
procedures. 

The extension of the act goes be¬ 
yond a recent Supreme Court decision 
by declaring that a state voting law can 
be ruled illegal if its “effect” is to dis- 
enminate. The court had ruled that a 
state must be shown to have “intended” 
to discriminate before its procedures could 
be struck down. This change was hotly 
debated. Also controversial was exten¬ 
sion of the current requirement that bi¬ 
lingual voting materials be supplied in 
any election district where 5% or more 
of the voters are Hispanic or native 
American. 

Supporters of the law are preparing 
for a more difficult fight in the &nate, 
which is scheduled to consider the exten¬ 
sion in January. There the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee is beaded by South Carolina Re¬ 
publican Strom IThurmond, who has 
argued for loosening the act. Whether he 
succeeds may depend on what position 
the lYesadentfinally tak^- . . ^ 










Everyone needs a quiet corner to work in, even at 30,000 feet. 

One of Swissair’s basic aims is to offer its passengers at thirty thousand feet 
as many as possible of the things that make life more pleasant down below. 

For instance, everyone travelling at the normal fare can already choose and 
reserve their favorite seat when they book their flight. So when they check in, 
they don’t have to worry about it. We know businessmen don’t want to waste 
their time at counters. 

This applies for all First Class passengers travelling on flights beyond Switzer¬ 
land and Economy Class on most long-haul routes. After all, the ergonomists 
have now shown that success is crucially affected not only by the type of work 
involved but also by the conditions at the place of work. So people who do a 
better job near to a window, get inspiration from cigarette smoke or prefer to 
keep away from it, or like to sit either at the front or the back, ought to have 
the benefit of such facilities on board our aircraft too. 

We know flying isn’t everyone’s cup of tea. So we sympathize with those 
secretaries who do all they can to make their boss’s work as pleasant as possible. 
On the principle that you can only think properly if your basic needs are 
attended to. 

Swissair, your travel agent or your freight forwarder will always be happy 
to tell you about things like our timetables, destinations, hotel reservations, 
fares, fleet, connections and cargo services. 


















Boxing The Ear 

Bugs and a libel suit 

T he item was tucked away in a breath¬ 
less potpourri of gossip on page Dl of 
the Washington Post. Diana McClellan, 
whose trendy column “The Ear” was only 
into its second week after shifting from 
the defunct Washington Star, quoted un¬ 
identified “close pals” of Rosalynn Car¬ 
ter as saying that Blair House, where Ron¬ 
ald and Nancy Reagan had stayed in pre¬ 
inauguration visits to Washington, “was 
bugged” at that time. “At least one tat¬ 
tler in the Carter tribe.” wrote McClel¬ 
lan, “has described listening in to the tape 
itself” The item concluded: "Stay tuned, 
uh, whoever’s listening." 


Two distinctly unamused "listeners” 
were Jimmy and Rosalynn Carter. The 
former President’s press secretary, Jody 
Powell, denounced ^e item as “unfound¬ 
ed and false" and demanded a retraction. 
So did the Carters’ Washington lawyer, 
Terrence Adamson, who wrote to the Post 
that the article falsely leveled “a crim¬ 
inal charge” at the former President, and 
was “libelous.” Even if the Post were to 
apologize, Adamson said, the Carters in¬ 
tended to sue the Post for libel and claim 
at least SI million in damages. 

Post Executive Editor Ben Bradlee 
said that his paper did not immediately 
plan to retract. He did not argue that the 
Post knew for sure that Blair House had 
been bugged, but insisted that certain peo¬ 
ple (unnamed) had claimed that it was. 
Said Bradlee: “There were 20 people who 


said it before we ran it. I know what we 
said was true.” McClellan contended that 
the Carters “know perfectly well it is 
true.” 

At the very least, the item raised ques¬ 
tions about the Post's journalistic proini- 
eties. PoweU had a valid question: If the 
Post really believed that the Carters had 
been bugging visitors to Blair House, in¬ 
cluding heads of state and the next U.S. 
President, why did the story not rate full 
investigative reporting and l^ge One 
headlines? “It would rival Watergate: the 
President .. violating the laws and the 
Constitution,” claimed Powell. And if 
Post editors did not believe the bugging 
had taken place, Adamson noted, print¬ 
ing the rumor could constitute the “reck¬ 
less disregard” for truth that a public fig¬ 
ure must prove to win a libel case. ■ 


Americana 



Leapin’ Lizards 

The majority of Floridians are not na¬ 
tive born Among recent transplants, 
however, are creatures who have come 
not for a balmy retirement, but for work, 
mostly at night They are geckos—pur¬ 
ple polka-dotted lizards, ranging from 
three inches to a foot long—and their job 
is eating cockroaches Convinced that poi¬ 
sons and fatally sticky boxes do not pro¬ 
vide enough firepower in the roach war, 
many Floridians are giving store-bought 
geckos (price: $10 to $20 apiece) the run 
of their homes. Bill Huff, who owns House 
of Pets in Tallahassee, says he sold 36 
geckos in one week. He ran an ad in the 
Florida State University newspaper: OOT 
ROACHES? GET GECKO St. Petersburg’s 
Fins and Friends pet store had 75 requests 
for the lizards in four days. Says Gecko 
Owner Sybil Jaggears of Tallahassee: “It’s 
a matter of whether you want one gecko 
or a hundred roaches. Everybody thinks 
I’m a little nuts.” 

The geckos are indigenous to Asia, 
and introducing foreign species to Flor¬ 
ida is a crime. State wildlife authorities 
fear that if geckos are set free by disen¬ 
chanted owners, the ravenous reptiles will 
upset the ecological balance. Disenchant¬ 
ment with geckos might come easily. They 
spend the night making chirping, quack¬ 


ing or barking noises, and besides, says 
Miami Pet Store Owner Mike Yodice: 
“They bite like crazy You open a draw¬ 
er and they’ll clamp onto your hand ” 

Gift Horses 

Lady Luck is always a welcome guest, 
but in Maine she has been a little promis¬ 
cuous Sampson Supermarkets, a 31-store 
chain, last summer contracted for a pro¬ 
motion scheme: “Let’s Go to the Races." 
Each Sampson shopper is given a playing 
card printed with the number of a race 
horse on whom the customer has automat¬ 
ically “bet.” Every week, films of past 
thoroughbred races are shown on televi¬ 
sion, and Sampson customers holding 
numbers of a victorious horse win $1,000. 
The game is really a lottery its sponsors 
know that of the 250,000 cards doled out 
weekly only two bear the number of the 
first-place horse, Except for one week last 
month, when an extra 500 $1,000 chits 
were somehow distributed. Says Company 
President Roger Hoyt: "About ten min¬ 
utes after the game was aired, we knew we 
had a problem.” But Sampson Supermar¬ 
kets are not welching- the stores will pay 
off all of the unintended prizewinners, and 
so far 330 people have collected. Says an 
exultant Mrs, Arthur Poulin of Lewiston: 
“We called them and then they called us 


into the store and took our pictures and 
gave us the check They’re all right! Maine 
people are very honest." They also don't 
look gift horses in the mouth. 

No Joke, Superman! 

Clark Kent may be a champion of 
the underdog, but this is one David vs. Go¬ 
liath story that will never appear in the 
Daily Planet Back in 1979, student ed¬ 
itors at Chicago’s Richard J. Daley Col¬ 
lege decided to change their campus 
newspaper’s name from the ominous 
sounding The Obstacle to the more light¬ 
hearted Daley Planet, after Superman’s 
favorite newspaper. Funny? Certainly not 
to DC Comics, a division of Warner Com¬ 
munications Inc., which owns the Super¬ 
man trademark. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to pay 
the students $1,000 to drop Daley Planet 
from the masthead. Warner Communi¬ 
cations sued, claiming trademark in¬ 
fringement, injury to business reputation 
and engagement in deceptive practices. 
“Great Caesar’s ghost,” the Daley Planet 
declaimed in consternation “If we’d 
known there would be so 
much trouble, we'd have 
changed our name to the 
Gotham Globe, or the Dai¬ 
ly Bugle. Then we'd only 
have to worry about bats 
and spiders knocking at 
our office, and not the 
Man of Steel.” 









Groping for News from Cairo 

As the world strained to hear, the networks became the story 

i t was just past noon in Paris. A reporter I Amongthem: Egyptian Ambassador 
for Agence Francc-Presse, the French U.S, Ashraf Ohorbal, former Presi 


i t was just past noon in Paris. A reporter Amongthem: Egyptian Ambassadortothe 
for Agence Francc-Presse, the French U.S. Ashraf Ohorbal, former Presidents 
news agency, was monitoring a routine ra- Ford and Carter, former Secretaries of 
diobroadcastfromCairodescribingamili- State Henry Kissinger and Cyrus Vance, 
tary parade attended by Egyptian Presi- and former Israeli Defense Minister Ezer 
dent Anwar Sadat and other di^itaries. Weizman. 

Suddenly a cacophony of explosions, ma- No one knew with any certainty for 
chine-gun fire and anguished screams jolt- more than three hours just what President 
ed him upright in his chair. Then, just as Sadat’s condition was or who had attacked 
abruptly, the radio fell ominously silent, him. White House sources at first charac- 
Within moments,at around 7:10a.m. East- terized Sadat’s ii^juries as “not life threat- 
em Daylight Time, news services around ening." As late as 9:57 a.m. E.D.T., former 
the world were carrying the first bulletins: U.S. President Jimmy Carter assured CBS’s 

someone had shot at President Sadat. Little Rather over a telephone hookup from 
else was known Plains, Ga., that his diplomatic sources in 

In the hours that followed, as 
vzire service, radio, newspaper and 
television reporters scrambled for 
more information in the face of a 
virtual news blackout in Cairo (air¬ 
ports closed, satellite transmis¬ 
sions embargoed, the government 
silent), a curious thing happened. 

The three major U.S. television 
networks, linked by telephone, sat¬ 
ellite and telex to correspondents 
and other sources around the 
world, became the world’s clear¬ 
inghouse for rumors and conflict¬ 
ing reports. New scraps were ea¬ 
gerly picked up and reported by 
radio and TV commentators in 
other nations. 

It was not a role the U.S. net¬ 
works welcomed. Hard lessons \ 
were learned this year about the | 
nerve-wracking process of live r 
coverage, first in Tehran as the 
hostages were released on Inaugu¬ 
ration Day, then at a hotel in ScottiWUHston with Walter Cronkite at CBS Cairo bureau 




Washington, D.C., last March, 
then in St. Peter’s Square only six weeks lat¬ 
er. Says CBS News President Bill Leonard: 
"Four times this year the limits of our capa¬ 
bilities have been strained, where we’ve 
been operating very rapidly, sometimes in 
the dark.’’ At such times, the possibility for 
error is great. The events unfolding last 
week were of such magnitude, particularly 
for the volatile Middle East, that the conse¬ 
quences of error were almost too frighten¬ 
ing to consider. 

At CBS, former Anchorman Walter 
Cronkite pitched in, as his successor Dan 
Rather repeated, “to put this thing into per¬ 
spective"; NBC Anchor John Chancellor 
worked side by side with his successor. 
Tom Brokaw; ABC Good Morning America 
Correspondent Steve Bell co-anchored 
with Frank Reynolds, assisted by Ted 
Koppel, Barbara Walters and David 
Brinkley, ia4us debut on ABC . They, in 
turn. called on government leaders and po¬ 
litical analysts help in sorting out the 
imt^catig^, of tlx ^ifledy in Cairo. 


On NBC fauroau baicMiyi Brokaw checks notes 



Cairo had just told him “President Sadat 
will be all right.’’ 

Thus Rather was visibly taken abadt 
when, at 10:26 a.m. E.D.T., Cairo Bureau 
y Manager Scotti Williston tdd him by 
phone, on the air, that her sources were re- 
xtothe porting “that the President has passed 
ssidents away.” Wary of repeating the egregious 
tries of blunder that all three networks made in re- 
Vance, porting the death of Rmgan Press Secre- 
erEzer tary James Brady on the day the President 

was shot last March, an agitated Rather 
inty for kept pressing Williston, hard. W«e her 
esident sources reliable? They were, said the im- 
ttacked perturbable Williston, who, before her as- 
charac- signment to Cairo in 1979, was CBS News’ 
threat- deputy foreign editor. No oflicial word was 

former yet available, said she, but both her sources 

5d CBS ’s were solid CBS contacts in Cairo: “I believe 
p from it to be true.’’ 

iirces in Stickingtoherstory, Williston was well 

ahcad of everyone else with the re¬ 
port that Sadat had died. About ten 
minutes later, as an increasing 
number of sources around the 
world began to relay the same 
word, it was Tom Brokaw’s turn to 
press Correspondent Art Kent on 
whether be had heard the news 
“from an official spokesman, or are 
^ we all begixming to repeat each oth- 
* er?" Over at ABC, Frank Reynolds 
explained: “We are obliged to give 
you information that may turn out 
to be inaccurate." At moments, the 
frustration and uncertainty 
swamped their syntax. Pointing 
out a prostrate figure in the first still 
photograph ofthe shooting at 12:02 
p.m. E.D.T., CBS’s Rather said, “It 
is believed, reportedly, supposedly, 
allegedly. President &dat in the 
lower right hand corner of this pho¬ 
tograph.” Finally, Egyptian Vice 
President Hosni Mubarak in a 
ilro buroau statement at about 2 p.m. officially 

confirmed the news of Sadat’s 
ks notes ^ death. Shortly before 3 p.m., the shocking 
; images of the carnage captured by ABC 
S Cameraman Fabrice Moussos were trans- 
i mitted by satellite on all three networks 
I and made available to 120 foreign net- 
* works. At first, however, the film was erro- 
I neously attributed to Egyptian television, 
° which in fact had blacked out its coverage 
as soon as the shooting started. 

As dozens of world leaders converged 
on Cairo for the Egyptian President’s fu¬ 
neral in the following days, they were 
joined by some 800 joumdists, who set 
about documenting the still touchy after- 
math of the assassination. But Cronkite 
and CBS held the edge a bit longer, deliv¬ 
ering the first film interview with Sadat’s 
successor. Mubarak. It was a masterly 
portrait of a strong adjutant struggling to 
fill the shoes of a ^ant, a mentor Mu¬ 
barak admitted he is still unable to be¬ 
lieve has left him. Many viewers felt the 
same way. —By Janice CasSMbBqparfsrfhy 
JMbe C ttiHMn/Mbw VM 
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King wiro a pohrt for womMi’saports with a John McEnrac-Uke Snoopy MichaoiMoriarty takes rovongo on the critics in Ms play DaxtorCrooti 


“If you come out, John, I’ll 
let you serve," coaxed a coy Bli- 
ile Jean Kbig. “You can even 
pick your own linesman." This 
last promise was one her quar¬ 
ry couldn’t resist, and out from 
backstage came a head-band¬ 
ed, curly-haired, racquet- 
wielding Snoopy masquerading 
as a mild-mannered 1^ McEn¬ 
roe. The arena was the Grand 
Ballroom at New York City's 
Waldorf-Astoria, as the Sm- 
ond Annual Women's Sports 
Foundation dinner served a 
sizable helping of awards and 
raised some $80,000 to encour¬ 
age women’s participation in 
sports “I adore John." Billie 
Jean commented, “but his bark 
is worse than his serve " Fault! 


The math is simple: ten 
plus ten equals 20. But the rela¬ 
tionship between perfectly pro¬ 
portioned Bo Derek and her 
similarly endowed sister Kelly 
Collins seems rather more com¬ 
plex Kelly, 20, who has 
worked as a sultry stand-in for 
her elder sister, is preparing to 
star in a new film called 
K.A.O.S., a campus whodunit. 
Kelly, green at the acting 
game, confesses she is “scared 
to death,’’ but is not daunted by 
her sister's histrionic talents: 
“Frankly, I haven’t seen any¬ 
thing in which fio showed she 
could act.’’ Although they may 
not be in the Olivia de Havinand- 
loan Fontabw class of sibling ri¬ 
valry. their lapse of sisterly 
feeling proves that tens are eas¬ 
ily divisible. 


Having learned the first 
rule of married life (it doubles 
the bills), Prince Chariea, 32, has 
proclaimed a regal solution: a 
S0% raise. Charies—unlike the 


rest of his family—receives no 
allowance from the British 
government. As the Duke of 
Cornwall, Charles splits the 
duchy’s revenues fifty-fifty 
with the Treasury; last year he 
collected 275,000 tax free 
(more than $500,000). As the 
result of a new Treasury agree¬ 
ment, Charles, with an 18th 
century home in Gloucester¬ 
shire and a suite in Kensington 
Palace to keep up, will now 
pocket 75% of the revenues. 


As an actor on stage and 
screen, Michael Morlarty, 40, 
knows the sting of critics’ 
barbs. But Moriarty, unlike 
most performers, can retaliate 
in kind Last week he starred in 
a tart, oflf-Broadway mono¬ 
logue called Dexter Creed, 
written by himself. Moriarty 
portrays an acerbic, dyspeptic 
critic loosely modeled on John 
Simon, 56, the acerbic, dyspep- 


■■■ 

■■ 



Charies raises Ms own pay 

tic drama critic for /Vew York 
magazine. Simon considers 
himself an arbiter of high artis¬ 
tic standards. And clearly Dex¬ 
ter Creed doesn t come up to 
them. In his review of the play 
this week, Simon growls. “Cru¬ 
el and unusual punishment." 
For whom? The playgoer or 
Critic Simon? 


“Forgive me for saying 
this, but you're causing the 
President grave concern,” said 
the scolding letter. President 
Ronalil Reagan, it continued, 
"personally asked me to find 
out why you're holding back." 
The letter, sent out in Septem¬ 
ber by the National Republi¬ 
can Senatorial Committee, 
over the signature of its chair¬ 
man, Senator Robert Packwood 
of Oregon, was intended to 
raise funds for G.O.P. senatori¬ 
al candidates. But the hector¬ 
ing, heavyhanded hard sell was 
too much for White House Po¬ 
litical Director Lyn NofzlKer, 
who axed the appeal and la¬ 
beled It "the limit of fund-rais¬ 
ing hyperbole.” Packwood, 
who had not written the letter, 
left town without comment, 
but one committee spokesman 
confessed: “We’ll be more cau¬ 
tious in using the President’s 
name in the future.” 

—By Richard Stmtgal 
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—-—Economy & Business———^ 

Facing the Pension Diiemma 


Some serious worries about the level of company retirement benefits 


S uddenly more and more Americans 
are asking themselves a haunting 
question: Will I have enough mon¬ 
ey to live on when 1 retire? Social Security 
is in serious financial trouble; President 
Reagan twice this year has considered 
cutbwks in retirement benefits. Mean¬ 
while, inflation continues to eat away at 
the value of money people had saved for 
their old age—-and at the amount that can 
be saved. Says Frances Wegner, 53, who 
now lives off the proceeds from the sale of 
her house and a widow's Social Security 
benefits; “Both my feet are planted on 
shifting sand. I hold on to every profes¬ 
sional contact 1 can because I must be in a 
position to get back into the labor force at 
any time. There is no such thing these 
days as a worry-free retirement." 

Most elderly Americans traditionally 
believe that security in their later years 
rested on a three-legged stool of Social Se¬ 
curity, private pensions and savings. An 
average retired couple has an income of 
about S14.700 per year, of which 33% 
comes from Social Security. 13% from pri¬ 
vate pensions and 17.5% from savings, 
stocks or other assets. But now 
looks shakier than a dairy 
farmer’s milking perch. 

Social Security, which in 
nearly 50 years has become the 
lifeline of older Americans, is 
close to bankruptcy because 
there are not enough workers 
paying into the system to cover 
the current level of benefits. 

This situation will likely grow 
even worse in coming years. 

According to the Census Bu¬ 
reau, as many as 23%^ of Amer¬ 
icans will be over the age of 65 
by the year 2040, as against 
only 11.2%' at present. While 
there are now 3.2 workers sup¬ 
porting every retiree, the Social 
Security Administration esti¬ 
mates that there will be only 
about two workers for every re¬ 
tiree by the year 2040. The 
agency's own actuaries predict 
that the system will be out of 
money by 1984. Other expierts 
say it could happen as early as 
next year. While Congress will 
certainly not let the system go 
broke, it may soon be forced to 
reduce benefits, increase Social 
Security taxes or borrow from 
other Ctovernment funds. 

Personal savings are no 
longer ctmaidered a secure nest 


egg. Inflation has wiped out much of the 
purchasing power of money in the bank, 
and most people cannot afford to save 
enough during their working lives to pro¬ 
vide for their old age. 

With two of the three legs of the retire¬ 
ment stool wobbly, people are looking 
more closely at their private piension pro¬ 
grams There are about half a million pri¬ 
vate employer pxatsion plans that cover 
more than 75% of America’s nonfarm 
workers over age 25. Unlike Social Securi¬ 
ty, private pension plans are not directly 
affected by the problem of the aging labor 
force because companies build up their 
employees’ retirement funds during the 
employees’ working years. Explains Bar- 
net Berin, of William M. Mercer, a New 
York-based compensation consulting 
firm: "The private pension system puts in 
contributions that are invested over the 
years prudently to build up reserves suffi¬ 
cient to make the payout "The fact that the 
population ages does not really matter 
Even though there is a smaller working 


jwpulation and a larger retired popula¬ 
tion, the private system should be O.K.” 

Company pension plans, however, 
have other problems. Most firms invest 
about 8%o of their payroll costs in a pen¬ 
sion fund to meet retiree requirements, 
but some cash-short companies have cut 
back on pension fund contributions. The 
result is a shortfall in the amount of mon¬ 
ey needed to meet pension obligations. 
Three of the largest U.S. companies— 
Chrysler. International Harvester and 
Bethlehem Steel—together have unfund¬ 
ed pension liabilities that now total bil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

S even years ago. Congress enacted 
legislation to assure that private 
pension programs will pay workers 
the benefits they are promised. If a com¬ 
pany goes bankrupt, the Government- 
backed Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpo¬ 
ration will make payments. But the failure 
of a large firm like Chrysler could virtual¬ 
ly drain the $332 million now available to 
bail out private pensions. 

A far greater problem is that pri¬ 
vate pensions have not fully faced 
up to inflation The Committee 
for Economic Development, a 
business study group, warned 
last month that future retirees 
may face “insecurity and hard¬ 
ship" unless Social Security is 
reformed and private pension 
plans find a way to expand 
benefits Said a CED report. "A 
retirement disaster is on the 
way early in the 21sl century." 

Unlike Social Security, al¬ 
most no private pension pro¬ 
gram automatically takes in¬ 
flation into account in 
calculating post-retirement 
benefits, even though price in¬ 
creases can wipe out the value 
of a pension. An annual 
inflation rate of 10% will 
halve the buying power of 
a retirement check in 
about seven years. Some¬ 
one who lives 15 years af¬ 
ter retirement at 65, the 
normal lifespan today, 
would be receiving a pen¬ 
sion worth only about 25% of 
its original value at the time 
of his death. Concedes John 
Balch, vice president and trea¬ 
surer of the Jewel Companies, 
a supermarket and drugstore 
chain; “in most cases right 
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luiw. ^nwons end up being inadequate.” 
Edmud O’Oorman Hoiston worked as 
an accountant for a steel-fabricating firm 
for 30 yran and luckily invested well. Says 
he: “I couldn’t go a week on my pension 
without othtf financial support. Everyone 
1 know uses other income to supplement 
his pension.” 

A few companies are banning to de¬ 
sign plan options that provide at least par¬ 
tial inflation protection. If a worker 
chooses to take a lower initial retirement 
benefit, for instance, his pension checks 
will be increased each year by a fixed per¬ 
centage of the rise in the Consumer Price 
Index. H J. Heinz Co. has already intro¬ 
duced an indexing option, and several 
other companies are considering it. 

Many large companies have volun¬ 
tarily increased the pensions of their retir¬ 
ees. Exxon, for example, last year boosted 
the annual benefits for 21,000 former em¬ 
ployees. Similar steps have been taken by 
RCA, the Continental Group and New 
York’s Chemical Bank. 

Another way to strengthen retirement 
benefits is to make a greater return on 
pension fund investments. Private plans, 
which control nearly $300 billion in assets, 
traditionally have been conservative in 
placing their money. At the end of last 
year, half was in common stocks. Now 
corporations are looking for more exotic 
investments for their pension plans. Says 
Martin McKcrrow, vice president of pen¬ 
sion consultant A.G. Becker; "They are 
willing to search the field for a wider vari¬ 
ety of assets, such as real estate, interna¬ 
tional investments and stock options." 

The tax-cut legislation Congress 
passed in July will help workers currently 
employed prepare for retirement One 
provision permits any person to set up an 
Individual Retirement Account, even if 
he is already participating in a company 
pension plan. Previously only self-em¬ 
ployed people or those working for com- 
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The three-legged stool of Social Security, personal savings and private plans is tvobbly. 


panics without a retirement program 
could establish such accounts. An individ¬ 
ual will be able to put up to $2,000 into a 
tax-deferred account created by his com¬ 
pany, or by a financial institution, such as 
a bank or brokerage house. The money is 
usually not taxed until the employee re¬ 
tires, when he is expected to be in a much 
lower tax bracket 

E mployees can set up the new ira ac¬ 
counts starting on Jan. 1, and retire¬ 
ment experts believe that they will 
be widely used. Says James Dockerty, who 
manages pension benefits for 35,000 Shell 
Oil employees' "IRAs will become very 
popular." 

Companies could make the iRAs even 
more convenient by combining them with 
their pension, profit-sharing or payroll- 
savings plans By doing so, employee con¬ 
tributions to such plans would lx made 


tax-free until the worker retires. No major 
corporation has yet established this type 
of IRA, largely because of the bookkeeping 
problems involved. The IRA deposits can¬ 
not be mixed with existing pension funds, 
and so companies would have to keep two 
sets of records: one for the regular compa¬ 
ny plan and another for each employee’s 
IRA. 

When Social Security was founded in 
1935, it was supposed to be a supplement, 
rather than a substitute, for private pen¬ 
sion plans and retirement savings. But 
over the years, generous Government 
benefits made it possible for most retirees 
to look largely to Washington for income 
in their old age. Now America’s aging 
work force will almost certainly reduce 
the role of Social Security and make com¬ 
pany pension programs more important 
than ever —By Ahxander L Taylor U. 

Koportodby Mary Sado/Now York 


Property Rich, Cash Poor 

O n paper, Ruth Boe, 72, is a wa^thy woman. SSnee she 
benight Iwr modest six-rpom house near San Francisco in 
19i!D, its value has surged fiom $10,500 to $139,000,Butinter- 

eMiutymeats on her savings, idus a monthly ___ 

. $393,50 Social Sectaity check, are got enou^ 

'to pay for her rising food, utility and repw 
' bUh. Desperate mid disheartened, Boe fisaied 
' ’OiSt if ^ savings became depleted, ahe coidd 
«. hb'fcnM io seii her home in onto to rahie 
:inod^ flioapy tdlive, 

v^^ Qat ntontb the Crocker National Bank 
. .;isalvii^,i9otdsc8ah proNeim. Dte medianism: 

. a mpr^iagK itmoim iB «Mcnce a 

. 'tom'Stoiijief tto vatonf.hmitoiiB- Fortbe 

dsetttoF|$!d5J0. tlto at thbbdddftbat 


Ibatnay'be,ehi»ldtnn out an 


pily: uzgeatty needed the money, UH henne, and I love 
it. I’dhaVebeen sick if I had toie«ve,”< 

The. loan was arranged the.Sas Francisco-arba Re¬ 
verse Annuity Mortgage Program, A pilot project sponsor^ 
by the Fad and San Francisco Foundations and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to helpddetly homeowners wlm are 

__ mtHTw i-Min property rich tat cash poor. Nearly 60% of 

Americans 65 or older own their homes, free 
of mortgage debt. The value of that iwoperty 
is estimate to be some $500 billion. 

Omsumers are expected to wdcome the 
loans opoe they becom more widely av^ 
tbla^ at present, though, some are taking a 
wttit-aad^ attitude because of hi^ inter- ' 
est rates. Bankers say they support thh pri>- 
grdm% soda! goeds, but they question wheth- 
‘.br the program will become a teal money- 
^ maker. Ba^ earn very httie on the loans in 
the eariy years, since thto value is rather 
'Small, 'nie sponaotB, though, hope that 
hhidn will learn how to make a profit cm the 

__...rtoans and help reared people unlock the 

bFiitoiV stored in titofltoWH;' 












Economy & Business 



Smti Chalnmii Telling want shopping 

Money Stores _ 

A one-stop financial center 

MY ou Can Count on Sears." proudly 
Iclaims America’s largest retailer in 
its advertising. Until recently that slogan 
referred mainly to consumer goods like 
clothes, dishwashers or power tools avail¬ 
able in its 859 stores. But customers may 
soon turn to Sears to buy a house or a 
share of stock or invest in a money-mar¬ 
ket fund. In two lightning moves last 
week, the company stepped boldly into 
one-stop financial shopping. First it of¬ 
fered about $180 million to buy Coldwell, 
Banker & Co., the biggest independent 
real estate broker in the U.S., and then it 
bid some $600 million for Dean Witter 
Reynolds, the fifth largest stockbroker 
Chairman Edward Telling said last 
month that Scars was making a “major 
long-term commitment to become a lead¬ 
ing national provider of consumer finan¬ 
cial services. "The company has a big head 
start on that goal. Sears already owns All¬ 
state, an $8.5 billion insurance company, 
and a $3 billion California savingsand loan 
association, alsocalied Allstate. Moreover, 
the firm has announced that by the end of 
this year it will begin soliciting the public 
for investments in a new money-market 
fund. This type of financial supermarket 
would be similar to those set up by Pruden¬ 
tial Insurance, when it acquired Bache, or 
American Express, when it merged with 
Shearson Loeb Rhoades 

The move into financial services is 
part of a two-year effort by Telling to re¬ 
organize the 95-year-old company. He 
has shaken up management by eliminat¬ 
ing layers of bureaucracy and inducing 
1,500 executives to take early retirement. 
The company’s once-sickly retailing op¬ 
eration has rebounded and shaken off two 
years of declining profits. Retail sales in 
the five weeks ending Oct. 3 were up 9.3% 
over last year. But with little prospect for 
dramatic new growth in merctHfndising, 
Telling decided it was lime to move deci¬ 
sively into financial aervicos,^.;^ . ■ 


Forming Kuwait Oil Inc. 


The sheikdom pays $2.5 billion to buy a U.S. drilling firm 

K uwait has justly earned a reputation ownership would give the firm the finan- 
for being the sawiest investor among cial clout to broaden its presence in such 
the world’s oil rich. The Persian Gulf lucrative markets as the British North 
sheikdom of 1.4million people has aggres- Sea, where it holds a 16% interest in the 
sively bought everything from a West Thistle Field. 

German steel mill to a Sojth Carolina re- The bid for Santa Fe could turn out to 
sort community. Last week Kuwait struck be Kuwait's most successful diversification 
its biggest, and potentially most contro- moveyet.Thenation’sgovernment-owned 
versial, deal yet: a $2.5 bilUon takeover of KuwaitPetroleumCorp , whichisdirected 
the Santa Fe International Corp., of Al- by Sheik Ali Khalifa al-Sabah. the coun- 
hambra, Calif., a leading oil-drilling con- t^’s Oil Minister, already operates a fleet 
tractor (1980 revenues: $1.2 billion). ofmore than a dozen supertankers. Earlier 

The offer brings Kuwait closer to a this year, the firm entered into joint ven- 
long-sought goal of diversifying its oil in- tureswithU.S.companies,givingita$185 
dustry away from excessive dependence million share in a Hawaiian oil refinery as 
on production. The aim is to form a firm well as participation in a U.S. oil explora- 
like one of the large multinational oil com- tion group. Kuwait, though, has not always 
panics, which have investments in explo- been able to buy its way into the American 
ration, refining and marketing. market. Its 1980attempt to purchase a 15% 

The Kuwaiti bid once again raised the interest in the Getty Oil Co., the 15th larg- 
question of just how much OPEC money is est American oil firm, fell through when 
being invested in U.S, industry and theexecutorsofiheestateofthelateJ.Paul 
whether the infusions of funds are good or Getty blocked the accord. 
bad for the businesses involved and for the With Santa Fe. however, the courting 
U.S. as a whole. As soon as the Kuwaiti was cordial from the start. Preliminary 
proposal was announced, New York talks first began last summer between 
Democrat Benjamin Rosenthal, chair- Santa Fe Chairman E.L. Shannon Jr. and 
man of the House Subcommittee on Com- Sabah, who initially proposed that Kuwait 
merce. Consumer and Monetary Affairs, acquire a 25% slake in the firm to make 
which has been holding hearings on the use ofthe company's vaunted engineering 
scope of OPEC investment in the U.S., expertise Discussions eventually pro- 
asked the Treasury to halt the takeover greased to an agreement in principle to 
pending an investigation of whether the buy the whole company. Santa Fe s board 
merger is really in the national interest of directors, which includes former Presi¬ 
dent Gerald Ford, gave its approval last 

A t the same time, the Securities and week, and shareholders are expected to 
Exchange Commission began prob- agree to the deal at a special meeting on 
ing reports of rampant speculation in San- Dec. I. Kuwait will then have moved a gi- 
ta Fe stock during the weeks just prior to ant step closer to being a fully integrated 
the takeover announcement. The ques- oil company. ■ 

tionable trading involved large numbers 
of purchases in so-called call options on 
the Pacific Stock Exchange in &n Fran¬ 
cisco. Options contracts are trading gam¬ 
bles in which buyers acquire, at a fraction 
of the stock's market value, the right to 
buy or sell a quantity of stock at a fixed 
price within a specified period, usually 
anywhere from a few hours to nine 
months The heavy volume of transac¬ 
tions in Santa Fe options suggested that 
investors with prior knowledge of the 
pending Kuwaiti offer were buying in an¬ 
ticipation of an eventual hefty price rise in 
the stock When the takeover was an¬ 
nounced, the price of Santa Fe common 
stock jumped 17 points in a single day, to 
$42.38 a share, automatically driving up 
the value of the options as well. 

Whatever individuals may have 
cashed in on the deal, the acquisition 
should be beneficial for txith Santa Fe and 
Kuwait. Though it has grown at a com¬ 
pound annual rate of nearly 23% since 

1950, Santa Fe in recent years has been _ , . _ 

forced to invest larger and larger amounts Potrolaiiw mwatw AH KmIIm al-gap 
of capital to keep expanding. Kuwaiti Taking a giant step closer to diversi) 





PetrelMan Mnister AN Khaitta al-Sabah 











As cottontail hostosses sorve drinks, tbs rmriette wheel spins at the cashw table In London 

Troubles in Bunnyland _ 

Playboy may lose its profitable British gambling licenses 


T he scantily clad Bunnies last week 
were still spinning the roulette wheels 
and dealing the cards under the crystal 
chandeliers at London s Playboy Club ca¬ 
sino on Park Lane. But despite the out¬ 
ward show of pleasure as usual, the Bun¬ 
nies were fearful that they might soon be 
out of work and out of business A com¬ 
mittee of four magistrates last week re¬ 
fused to renew gaming licenses for the 
Park Lane casino and the Clermont Club 
casino on Berkeley Square because the 
Playboy corporation was “not a fit person 
to hold a gaming license.” The move put a 
cloud as well over the future of Playboy's 
chain of 80 betting shops, six bingo parlors 
and three other casinos in Britain 

During twelve days of public hearings, 
the justices heard charges, for example, 
that the clubs had violated British laws be¬ 
tween 1975 and 1979 by issuing credit to 
wealthy Arab businessmen and other high 
rollers. Favored patrons were allowed to 
write bad checks for gambling debts. 
When the accounts were settled later, a 
discount was sometimes available for the 
asking. Investigating Accountant John 
Godfrey testified that Qatari Sheik M.H, 
Behbehani cashed about S4 million worth 
of checks drawn on 14 different banks that 
were returned unpaid, Behbehani, though, 
eventually made good. Moreover, there 
were allegations that Clement Freud, 
grandson of Sigmund Freud and a Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, was allowed to gamble 
at the club while serving as a Playboy di¬ 
rector, a violation of British regulations. 

The committee was also re^l^ with 
the exploits of a Lebanese habitud of the 
casino, Abdul Khawaja, who reportedly 
steered wealthy Arabs to the tables, and to 
the Bunnies. As ex-Bunny Toni Anne 


went with Abdul she got special privileges. 
If Abdul wanted to take her on holiday, he 
would phone Playboy and fix it. It 
wouldn’t take long before he had set her 
up with one of his sheiks ” Former Bunny 
Mia Marsh said that Khawaja would 
come into the club, waving money and 
shouting, '“Lots of monies to spend on 
Bunnies.” 

Two witnesses acknowledged that 
they had been paid to testify against Play¬ 
boy by a rival casino operator. Neverthe¬ 
less. Playboy faces an uphill battle as it 
pursues legal appeals to the decision of the 
licensing justices. The company had at¬ 
tempted to clean up its image m Britain 
earlier this year by firing flamboyant Vic¬ 
tor Lowncs, who had headed its operation 
in Lonijon for 15 years. 

The action by the four magistrates 
strikes at the most profitable division of 
the Chicago-based corporation. In the fis¬ 
cal year ending last June, British earnings 
made the difference between profit and 
loss for the enterprise. Without $40 mil¬ 
lion m earnings from Britain, Playboy 
would have been $15 million in the red, in 
part because of losses on its U.S, resorts. 
The firm's namesake magazine is still a 
moneymaker, earning about $10 million 
last year. 

■The timing of the court’s decision was 
particularly bad because Playboy is now 
seeking to obtain an ongoing license for its 
new $150 million casino in Atlantic City. 
Said Steven Eisenberg, an analyst with 
Wall Street’s Bear. Steams & Co.: “We 
can assume that it would be vci y difficult 
for New Jersey to grant a license if the 
company loses its appeal in the United 
Kingdom.” The future of Playboy could 
hang on the two decisions concerning its 


Reading the Mail 


Whistle blowing or bum rap? 

W hile going through documents that 
came across her desk. Secretary 
Marion Gibson, 42, began to surmise that 
her boss, John Z. Dc Lorean, 56, founder 
of the De Lorean Motor Co., had managed 
to avoid spending about $3.3 million the 
company was suppo^ to invest on its au¬ 
tomaking facilitii» in Northern Ireland. 
His outlay allegedly was part of a deal un¬ 
der which the British government would 
provide $160 million in loans, grants and 
guarantees to lure the new company to 
build an auto plant in economicMly de¬ 
pressed Ulster. De Lorean is producing a 
high-performance sports car that sells for 
$25,000 in the U.S. Some 2,000 cars have 
been sold since the auto was introduced 
last spring. 

British-bom Gibson took her accusa¬ 
tion to Nicholas Winterton, a Conserva¬ 
tive Member of Parliament and a critic of 
government aid for De Lorcan’s project. 
Winterton immediately informed Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher’s office and 
asked for an investigation. 

De Lorean promptly rejected the 
charges as “completely asinine.” Said he: 
“The government has two people on our 
board to monitor our finances. Every cent 
we have ever had has been monitored by 
British internal revenue” Indeed, the 
Thatcher government went out of its way 
to downplay the affair. Britain’s Solicitor- 
General Sir Ian Percival said that only 
“routine” inquiries were being made and 
stated flatly: “Neither the Prime Minister 
nor anyone else has ordered an investiga¬ 
tion of the company’s affairs or anything 
remotely like it.” 

Undeterred by that chilly response, 
Gibson gave the London Daily Mirror a 
memo purportedly written by a De Lor¬ 
ean executive. It was silent on the subject 
of a multimtllion-dollar investment short¬ 
fall. but described a lesser lapse. The 
memo said the company 
had purchased gold fau¬ 
cets and other items 
worth $19,000 at Har- 
rods, the expensive Lon¬ 
don department store, 
for the Ulster home of 
one of its executives The 
firm reportedly "fuzzed” 
these expenses in book¬ 
keeping records. De Lor¬ 
ean dismissed the latest 
charges and added: “We 
plan to file substantial li¬ 
bel actions against all the Oe Lorean 
people involved.” 

Meanwhile, company executives sug¬ 
gested that the secretary had probably 
misunderstood the documents she saw 
Said an official: “She may have been dis¬ 
gruntled. Her position at the company had 
been reduced a couple of times b^ause of 
basic inefficiency,” The affair was quickly 
deteriorating into a case of charge vs. 








Ftmlahkic their own pmnairt, tlw Reds pat HiemMlves on tha back prior to their last ragular-Mason game 


Baseball’s Misbegotten Season 

The year of the asterisk finally reaches the play-off stage 

T he Cincinnati Reds won more ^mes I the best overall record in the Ni 
and lost fewer than any team in the League East yet missed the play-o 


major leagues this season. But all it got 
them was the homemade pennant pic¬ 
tured above and the feeling that this has 
been anything but a banner year for base¬ 
ball. As the play-offs got under way last 
week, the Reds (record: 66-42) were at 
home watching the likes of the Kansas 
City Royals (record: 50-53) play on na¬ 
tional television. “I'm disappomted," said 
Reds President Dick Wagner, “that base¬ 
ball put marketing and merchandising 
ahead of tradition." Baltimore Orioles 
Owner Edward Bennett Williams, whose 
team sat out the play-offs, while five teams 
with worse records got into them, was 
more succinct' “The whole season was a 
terrible disaster." 

To get the turnstiles clicking again 
after the seven-week players strike, base¬ 
ball devised a unique "split-season" 
format. Teams leading their divisions 
when the strike began were declared 
"first-season” winners. They would 
meet the “second-season" or poststrike 
winners in mini-play-offs for the division¬ 
al championships. 

What happened under _ 

this arrangement offended ■ 

purists and casual fans alike. ■ 

With little incentive to play AMERICAN I 
well, three of the prestrike Eaat 
leaders—the New York Milwaukee(2) 
Yankees, Philadelphia Phil- Baitimora 
lies and Los Angeles Dodg- N«wYofk(i) 
ers—performed so indiffer- 
ently that, in any other year, 
they would have missed the t^^io 
play-offs at season's end. 
TheexceptionwasOakland, oakland(l) 
which won the first half and Texas 
very nearly the second, fin- Chicago 
ishing five games ahead of Kansas City(2 
the Texas Rangers over the Calitorma 
ftill season SeatUe 

Cincinnati was not the Minnesota 

only team robbed outright, /iiFirsi 
.-The St 1 fniu.CBrdinals had. _\ 


the best overall record in the National 
League East yet missed the play-offs be¬ 
cause the Phillies edged them by I} games 
in the first half and Montreal finished one- 
half game ahead of them in the second 
Griped Cards Manager Whitey Herzog; 
“The whole thing is unjust, a joke." 

Most embarrassing, the Royals, twelve 
games out of first at the time of the strike, 
managed to get their act together well 
enough to capture the second-half crown. 
Perhaps fortunately for the game. Oakland 
eliminated the unworthy Royals in three 
straight last week. As it was, the play-off 
games had an oddly perfunctory character 
“I should be excited, but I'm awfully re¬ 
laxed," said Oakland Infielder Wayne 
Gross, after hitting a three-run homer in 
the A’s opening victory "Somehow this 
mini-series seems devalued." 

Two clubs that finished with the sec¬ 
ond-best records in their divisions won 
play-off spots, as did three with the third- 
best records and Kansas City with its ap¬ 
palling fourth-place finish. In the play-offs, 
the Phillies lost twice to the Expos in Mon¬ 
treal, then evened the series at home on 
George Vukovich's tenth-inning homerun. 


HOW THEY REALLY FINISHED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 




East 

W 

L 

Pet. 

GB 

East 

W 

L 

Pet. 

GB 

Milwaukee(2) 

62 

47 

.569 

- 

St. Louis 

59 

43 

.578 

- 

Baltimore 

59 

46 

.562 

1 

Montreal(2) 

60 

48 

.656 

2 

New Yofk(1) 

59 

46 

.551 

2 

Philadelphia) 1) 

59 

48 

.551 

2% 

Detroit 

60 

49 

.550 

2 

Pittsburgh 

46 

56 

.451 

13 

Boston 

59 

49 

.546 

2% 

Now York 

41 

62 

.398 

18% 

Cleveland 

52 

51 

.505 

7 

Chicago 

38 

65 

.369 

21% 

Toronto 

37 

69 

,349 

23% 






West 





West 





Oakland) 1) 

64 

45 

.587 

- 

Cincinnati 

66 

42 

.611 

. 

Texas 

57 

46 

.643 

6 

Los Angelos(l) 

63 

47 

.573 

4 

Chicago 

54 

52 

.509 

8% 

Houston(2) 

61 

49 

.565 

6 

Kansas City(2) 

50 

53 

.484 

11 

San Francisco 

56 

55 

.505 

11% 

California 

61 

59 

.464 

13% 

Atlanta 

50 

56 

.472 

IS 

Seattie 

44 

65 

.404 

20 

San Diego 

41 

69 

.373 

26 

Mfnneaota 

41 

66 

.376 

23 







(1)Flrat-sea9on division winners (2)Second-season division winners 


The Yankees were on the verge of eliminat¬ 
ing the Milwaukee Brewers but fell into a 
deadlock after losing two straight in New 
York. Before play began Saturday night, 
the Houston Astros led the Dodgers in 
games. 2-1. 

The strike and the misbegotten split 
season did incalculable damage to base¬ 
ball's special rhythms and arithmetic. 
“Ninety feet between home plate and first 
base," offers Columnist Red Smith, "may 
be the closest man has evei come to perfec¬ 
tion " Indeed, over the full 162-game 
schedule, baseball usually produces a hard 
truth the best team wins There are occa¬ 
sional flukes, such as the 1973 Mets, but 
never has a team succeeded by playing be¬ 
low .500, as Kansas City did, 

A s the season progresses, with wins and 
losses piling up by the dozens, baseball 
fans use certain statistical guides to assess 
their team's chances. Best known is what 
sportseasters refer to, in cathedral tones, as 
“the all-im[X)rtant loss column." Since 
rainouts or scheduling quirks produce dis¬ 
crepancies in the number of games each 
team has played at various points in the 
season, a knowledgeable fan is aware that 
the club with the fewest losses is m the best 
position, even if the standings indicate oth¬ 
erwise. But each team must play precisely 
the same number of games for this logic to 

_ hold, and that did not hap- 

|i- pen this year 

1/ The Baltimore Orioles 

lost fewer times than any 
Pet. GB team in their division but 
3 .578 - came up empty-handed, in 

3 .656 2 part bwause other teams 

3 .551 2'A played more games. During 

3 .451 13 the second half of play, Oak- 

5 ™ fewest losses in 

5 .369 21% American League West 

but finished second because 
j . the Royals played four more 

f 67 a 4 games and managed three 

} 565 6 more wins. 

5 .505 11% Even more dismaying to 

3 .472 IS fans, individual statistics 

3 .373 26 were completely skewed by 

the truncated season. There 
were no 20-game winners 
:_J (five pitchers had ^4), no 









tattm with 200 hits (!%i]adelphia*s Pete 
Rose led with 140), and no sluggers with 
100 runs batted in (Philadelphia's Mike 
Schmidt was tops with91). Had the owners 
let the season continue in normal fashion 
after the strike, they would have had some 
sparkling pennant races on their hands. 
Midway tlnough the final week, four teams 
in the American League East would have 
been separated by a mere game. Except in 
the American Lwgue West, where Oak¬ 
land would have clinched early, all the 
races would have been competitive almost 
to the end. 

Commissioner Bowie Kuhn's ofiBce 
claims attendance was down only 6%, 
compared with the final two months of the 
1980 season. Detroit’s attendance was up, 
thanks to a 16-game home stand after the 
strike and the improbably brilliant play of 
its young team. But Milwaukee and Balti¬ 
more, in the thick of a pennant race, experi¬ 
enced declines. And teams such as the San 
Diego Padres and Minnesota Twins, who 
were supposed to benefit at the gate by get¬ 
ting a fresh start in the second half, showed 
little improvement. They were lousy before 
the strike and stayed lousy after it. 

Some of the fans returned during the 
play-offs, but by no 
means all On Saturday 
there were 25.000 empty 
seats at Philadelphia's 
Veterans Stadium. At 
Milwaukee County Sta¬ 
dium, with a seating ca¬ 
pacity of 54,000, only 
35,064 and 26.395 
showed up to watch the 
Brewers take on the Yan¬ 
kees. "The feeling is flat 
around here," said Taxi 
WMtey Herzog Driver Ken Potter. “We 
should be happy to be in 
the play-offs, but nothing means much in 
this Mickey Mouse season " 

Nevertheless, Kuhn and many of the 
owners are wearing wide grins. Extra play¬ 
off games mean extra television revenues. 
So what if the teams are playing night 
games in late October'^ Here's what: the 
temperature dropped into the 40s in both 
Milwaukee and Montreal last week. “I 
make no pretense of perfection," Kuhn 
told Time Correspondent Lee Griggs, “But 
given the options, I think this system 
worked as well as any." 

In their ineffable wisdom, the club 
owners are considering a similar format for 
next year. No split season, mind you, but a 
committee is studying the possibility of di¬ 
viding each league into ihree divisions, 
with a wild-card club tossed in for play-off 
purposes. “I’m against gimmicks," said 
Yankee Boss George Steinbrenner. "But 
the idea of an extra tier of play-offs is a good 
one to keep interest up and more clubs in¬ 
volved in the pennant race longer. I'm for 
it, and I think the fans will come around to 
accepting it too." Maybe. And if they do, 
perhaps the next step, to add still further 
excitement, could be to move the pitching 
mound from its hallowed distance of 60 ft . 6 
in. to, say, 66 ft., so the hitters get a break. 
And then... ■ 



Education 


Light-Fingered Bibliophiles 

Library thefts soar, and security systems multiply 


T he plot sounds like an ultra-British de¬ 
tective story. A collection of rare books 
initially valued at about $2 million, includ- 
inga 1638 edition of Galileo’s Discorsi. dis¬ 
appear from London’s University College 
Library. A "Dr. French" approaches Qua- 
ritch’s, a rare book dealer in London, with 
about 20 books that he wants to trade for a 
medieval manuscript. Quaritch’s notices 
tracings of University College Library 
stamps and alerts the library. About the 
same time, librarians checking on the vol¬ 
umes discover that padlocks on the appro¬ 
priate cabinets have been changed. All 
told, about 267 books are missing. Scotland 
Yard and Interpol are called in. 

Scene 2 takes place two weeks later in 
New York City. A man posing as a 
Princeton University professor offers the 
Discorsi and three other books to a New 
York bookseller for $11,000. Suspicious 
that such a rare book should just appear 
like that, the bookseller contacts authori¬ 
ties. Then, donning a bulletproof vest, he 
goes to lunch with the mysterious profes¬ 
sor at the Princeton Club, ostensibly to 
consummate the deal. At the conclusion 
of the sale, undercover agents arrest 
Greek-born John Papanastassiou, 34, a 
Ph D. candidate at Columbia University. 
At his Riverside Drive apartment, police 
can off 95 more rare Ixxiks and manu- 
sciipts, while Papanastassiou, in jail, in¬ 
sists that "the crux of the matter lies else¬ 
where." Most of the 267 missmg books 
are still at large. 

T he Papanastassiou case is a dramatic 
example of a war being waged on li¬ 
braries at a time when funds are short for 
all staffing, especially security. Stealing 
rare volumes is not new, but as prices 
have risen for all sorts of collector's items, 
the cash incentive has increased. Rare 
maps have disappeared from Yale Uni¬ 
versity's Sterling Memorial Library. Two 
years ago, California Slate University at 
Long Beach found that 27 volumes of ear¬ 
ly editions of Captain James Cook’s Voy¬ 
ages of Discovery, valued at $30,000. had 
vanished. At the University of California 
at Riverside, an instructor was arrested 
two years ago for making off with 10,500 
books, valued at $440,000, over a period 
of years. Another common prey: I9th 
century periodicals and plates that can be 
cut from old books. 

Libraries everywhere have had to di¬ 
vert money for maintaining and improv¬ 
ing collections into increased security. 
The Chicago Public Library, where from 
1979 to 1981 thieves took a S2 million bite 
out of a $120 million collection, is install¬ 
ing a $1.7 million computerized circula¬ 
tion-control system, which will ensure 


that anyone with an overdue book will not 
be permitted to borrow further. An elec¬ 
tronic device at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania has reduced losses by 39% and paid 
for itself in 38 months. In DeKalb County, 
Ga,, a protection system has cut losses at 
one high school library from 346 volumes 
to 22 in two years. 

Most electronic security systems in¬ 
clude the use of “Tattle Tape,” a sensitive 
strip concealed in bindings that sets off an 
alarm if it is smuggled past a checkpoint. 



In most libraries, rare books may now be 
used only when a curator is present, often 
only under video surveillance. At the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, 158 uniformed police 
have been protecting the stacks and mak¬ 
ing personal properly checks as patrons 
leave. No known thefts occurred last year. 
Furthermore, a New York computer ser¬ 
vice that registers missing ixxiks and 
manuscripts should make it harder for 
thieves to sell stolen books. 

Tight security raises a key question: 
Does too much protection defeat the pur¬ 
poses of a public library—easy access and 
scholarly research? Princeton University 
last week declared that because of thefts, 
after 33 years of unlimited access, its li¬ 
brary may be closed next year to everyone 
except students and faculty. Most librari¬ 
ans, however, try to combine limited secu¬ 
rity measures with a public awareness 
campaign. In Atlanta, theft from the city’s 
350,000-volume main library dwindled 
noticeably after the city began publicizing 
its new detection system. ■ | 








ProducMl by convantlwMl crossbrMiiiiig, dHtarant varietias of whaat undargo field trials at an exparbnental iwsary In Minnesota 


Tampering with Beans and Genes 

A harvest of cash and corn beckons microbiology and business 


e've got to learn to produce as 
wW much food in the next 40 years as 
we have in the past 11,000.'’ So says Corn 
Geneticist Ronald Phillip of the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota. Can it be done, espe¬ 
cially since the so-called Green Revolu¬ 
tion has just about run out of steam? The 
answer may lie in the fact that a second 
Green Revolution, powered by the won¬ 
ders of genetic engineering, has been 
gathering impetus for some time and now 
seems withtn reach. 

The seeds of the first revolution- 
high-yield, fertilizer-hungry super- 
grains—were sown all over the world in 
the 1960s. Bread-bare countries like 
Mexico and Iran were soon exporting 
wheat, the Philippines became self-suffi¬ 
cient in rice, even Pakistan had a harvest 
surplus. But soaring oil prices pushed the 


cost of essential petrochemical fertilizers 
out of reach of all but the wealthiest 
countries. Ttxiay nearly every country 
"revolutionized" by the Green Revolu¬ 
tion is importing food from the world's 
half-dozen grain exporters, most notably 
the US. 

Yet even the U.S. faces severe prob¬ 
lems Exotic new bugs proliferate From 
Texas to Nebraska, water is in short sup¬ 
ply and growing shorter. With 400 mil¬ 
lion acres of farm land, the nation is los¬ 
ing i million acres a year to erosion and 
urban development. Meanwhile, world 
population keeps rising, and is likely to 
double to 8 billion by the year 2020 

Though traditional plant breeding 
techniques have done wonders in the 
past, they are simply not working fast 
enough. Advanced genetic engineering 


and tissue-culture techniques may be the 
only hope. Molecular biologists and giant 
corporations are at last turning their at¬ 
tention, long concentrated on medicine 
and drugs, to plants By manipulating the 
genetic makeup of plant cells and regen¬ 
erating those cells in lest tubes and Petri 
dishes, scientists will sixin be creating 
plants with characteristics that might 
have taken a decade to develop by tradi¬ 
tional crossbreeding techniques The pos¬ 
sibilities for farmers, scientists and some 
financiers are breathtaking; crops that 
manufacture their own fertilizers; plants 
that exude toxins to drive off pests, grains 
that grow in salty soils and others that 
can live for weeks without water 

According to James Murray of Chi¬ 
cago's Policy Research Corp., "there'll be 
a SSO billion to SI00 billion annual mar¬ 
ket for agribusiness applications of genet¬ 
ic engineering by 1996—ten times the 
potential of medical-pharmaceutical ap¬ 
plications." Within the past ten years, gi¬ 
ant companies like Atlantic Richfield. 


Produced In the lab, com seedllnKa, right, evolve from individual embryos removed from kernels, left, and iriaced in Petri dishes 














|4zer, 9ieU, Upjohn, Ciba-Oeigy and plex process governed by at least 17 

Occidental Petroleum have bought seed genes, ma^ agrogeneticists believe their 

companies, the obvious distributors of the first practical breakthroughs will come in 
products of a^igenetics. other areas. Indeed, most of the early 

Commercial labs, more than 50 so achievements will involve a mix of more 
fkr, have sprung up across the country, traditional plant husbandry and sophisti- 
creating a demand that allows top-flight cated tissue-culture techniques. Among 
researchers and agiicultural scientists “to the most promising so far: 
write their own ticket.” In California Petato Test. At the USD a research center 
venture capitalists have provided “seed” in Beltsville. Md„ gene-splicing magic 
mon^ for Cal^ne in Davis and Phyto- has created an easy test for the potato 
gene in Pasadena. In St. Louis Monsanto spindle tuber viroid, a minuscule squiggle 
has just added a gleaming molecular biol- of nucleic acid that annihilates potato 
ogy center to its agricultural research fa- crops in tropical climates. The test, 
cUitiM. Pioneer Hi-Bred International, which employs radioactively tagged 
the nation’s top breeder of seed corn, has clones, will allow breeders to identify and 
broken ground for its own high-tech mo- destroy infected seed potatoes, 
tecular biology lab in Des Moines. Sea Tomato. At the University of Califor- 

Inside these shiny new facilities, work nia at Davis, researchers recently cloned 
is under way on the plants of the future, microbes with a gene for salinity toler- 

Last May a major breakthrough was ance. Meanwhile another Davis team has 
achieved by Timothy Hall, advanced re- produced a tomato that can be grown in 
search director of the brand-new 
Agrigenetics Corp., and U .S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Bio- | 
chemist John Kemp. The two ^ 
succeeded intransferring genetic 
material from a French green 
bean plant into the cells of sun¬ 
flower seedlings. It was the first 
time a gene from one plant had 
been successfully inserted into 
the chromosome of another, to- 
tally unrelated, species and 
made to express itself. Kemp and 
Hall christened their glowing 
achievement the “sunbean " 

The potential utility of other 
' recent experiments is even more 
striking. The high cost of nitro¬ 
gen fertilizers, for example, is an 
overwhelming problem for farm¬ 
ers all over the world; the U.S. 
alone spends $2.5 billion a year 
on such chemicals. So research¬ 
ers are focusing their efforts on 
creating plants that can “fix” 
their own nitrogen, that is. take 
nitrogen from the air and convert 
it into ammonia, which plants 
can use. Soybeans and other le¬ 
gumes already possess this capa- BacterioloKist Wbntmi Brill amoiw nitrogen-fixing legumes 


bility, thanks to their symbiotic 
relationship with the nitrogen-fixing (NIF) 
Rhizobium bacteria that live in nodules on 
their roots. Much research is therefore 
aimed at enhancing the NlF capabilities of 
leguminous plants, or transferring the 
genes associated with this function to 
plants that do not have it. 

B y developing mutant strains of Rhi¬ 
zobium with superior nif ability and 
inoculating soybeans with them, Wiscon¬ 
sin Bacteriologist Winston Brill has pro¬ 
duced plants 50% larger than the average 
soybean. In field tests, though, these su¬ 
permutants have so far failed to flourish. 
Brill, who is now head of the Madison lab 
of gene-splicing pioneer Cetus, has also 
crossed domratic corn with several rare 
tropical strains that produced root mate¬ 
rial capable of supporting nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. 

Because nitrogen fixation is a pom- 


sea water. It is cherry-size and tastes fine, 
say its inventors. 

Diy Cora. At Illinois-based DeKalb AgRc- 
search, old-fashioned crossbreeding has 
produced a remarkably hard new corn hy¬ 
brid. Tested in the desert heat of Yuma, 
Colo., the Mexican-derived maize can sur¬ 
vive for three weeks without water. 
Protein Mce. USDA researchers in Belts¬ 
ville have used complex biochemistry 
on tissue cultures to create rice plants 
with 6% to 10% more protein than the 
usual variety,' potentially a nutritional 
bonanza for the roughly 50% of the 
world’s population that bases its diet on 
rice. 

“Totatoee" or “Pomatees.” In Manhat¬ 
tan, Kans., Advanced Genetics Science 
Ltd. is concentrating on creating new 
plant species by cell fusion and regener¬ 
ation. One brand-new result; a cross be¬ 
tween the potato and the tomato. The 


aim was to breed a potato that would 
have a tomato’s resistance to so-called 
late blight. So far the first plant to re¬ 
sult is ^y six inches high, with a stalk 
like a potato but lobed leaves like a to¬ 
mato. Researchers think it will proba¬ 
bly grow tubers, but there is no sign of 
them yet. 

Drapite these advances, understand¬ 
ing of plant philology still lags far be¬ 
hind research into animals and bacte¬ 
ria, partly because the genetics of 
higher plants is in some ways more 
complicated even than that of humans. 
Some plants have more than twice as 
much DNA (deoxyribonucleic acid, 
known as the master molecule of hered¬ 
ity) as humans. Others have multiple 
pairs of chromosomra. This makes iden¬ 
tifying plant genes, let alone tinkering 
with them, especially diflBcult. 

Moving DNA around from one plant to 
. another is a big problem. The vi- 
^ S ruses and plasmids used as gene 
,^1 “taxis” or vectors in bacterial re- 
'*■'5 search will not work in plants. 
To make the sunbean, bean 
genes were carried to the sun¬ 
flower DNA by a genetically al¬ 
tered gall-producing microbe. 
But in the process the sunflowers 
themselves were covered with 
small, brown tumors and their 
cells became too ill to grow into 
full-size plants. No wonder ge¬ 
neticists all over the country are 
searching for better vectors. 

Even when all the technical 
hitches are ironed out, geneti¬ 
cists still have to depend on na¬ 
ture to supply the raw material 
for their designs. For his work 
with nitrogen fixation. Bacteri¬ 
ologist Brill sent all over the 
world for Rhizobium samples. 
Many plant scientists are deeply 
concerned about the threat to 
this genetic raw material—or 
germ plasm—posed by the 
slash-and-bum clearing of the 
world's tropical rain forests. In 
these remote regions, life forms 
compete so fiercely that unusual 
survival mechanisms and defenses often 
evolve. 

High atop a Mexican mountain called 
Cerro de San Miguel, for instance, scien¬ 
tists have found a highly useful, living rel¬ 
ic of Aztec agriculture. Called Teosinte 
(Aztec for grain of the gods), it is. accord¬ 
ing to University of Wisconsin Botanist 
Hugh litis, “an ancestor of the ancestor of 
corn.” In two years of research, this stal¬ 
wart survivor has shown great promise as 
a genetic source of pest resistance. “This is 
gold,” says litis, who is passionate about 
preserving wild species. “All sorts of Teo¬ 
sinte are out there to be discovered, all 
sorts of potatoes and other food plants.” 
To the pioneers of the second Green Rev¬ 
olution, they offer genetic treasure—pro¬ 
viding, of course, that they arc found in 
time. —By Oaudh WaKt. Roportod by 
J. M a doMno Nath/CUeago andOkk fhomp- 
aait/Stn Ftnttf i ftw 
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Samurai Killing on the Market 

Taking business tips from a 17th century Japanese hero 

O n Wall Street, when Miyamoto Musa- I ing 2,000 to 3,000 copies in th( 
shi talks, people listen. Musashi, as months, and climbing. Overlc 


ing 2,000 to 3,000 copies in the past two 
\#shi talks, people listen. Musashi, as months, and climbing. Overlook Press, 
everyone on the street knows, was a leg- the publisher, even got a phone call asking 
endary Japanese samurai who killed more if Musashi was available for a talk show, 
than W people in duels. He did not really “It was crazy and amazing,” says Over¬ 

know a bull from a bear and had nothing look Editor Mark Gompertz. “We origi- 
whatever to say to the American financial nally brought out this book in 1974, purely 
community during his lifetime (1384- for the martial-arts enthusiasts. It was 
1645), or for the 336 years thereafter. But barely noticed. But we have just gone into 
in 1981 he became a star, shortly after Ad- the ninth printing and sold 75,000 
vertising Executive George Lois, in a col- copies—most of them this year.” 
umn in Adweek wrote these fateful words; For his $12.95, a buyer of Musashi s 
"The Japanese entrepreneur is not _ _ 

a. Cf . hv h rings 

stead, be studies, lives and works ac- 1 ^ MOTO MLiSAS* i i 
cording to an almost mythic tome - 

written in 1645 by the great samurai, 

Miyamoto Musashi .. the classic A •; 

Book of Five Rings." 

Lois now says he wrote the piece ! 

“tongue m cheek." But in a financial 

and business community jittery about ^ 

Japanese success, it was no joke. 

Within a week Howard Stein, chair- 
man of the Dreyfus Corp., was on the 
horn to Lois. Where could he get the 
book? The presidents of Gulf + 

Western and Clairol called too. and 

so did the chairman the Beefsteak 

Charlie's chain and the proprietor 

Manhattan's pricey Four Seasons 

restaurant. Whole clusters of secre- aciiir* 

tanes began showing up at the Coles tos^ATECY 9 

bookstore near Wall Street, eager to . JIT, . 

acquire Musashi for their waiting , , 

bosses. At midtown Manhattan’s gi- G ; , , ^ . 

ant Barnes &, NoWo bookstore. A --—^----- 

Boo* q/’F/wfi^s»,currently ninth Beak lacKat thews aiitlwrinactkJwgswo^^ 
on thq DOAfifi|ii^ befS^lw list, sell- 'Tongue in cheek "but no joke in a timefJjUters. 


A, rOOK FIV R RINGS 

■■'ilY.AMOTO MUSASHi 




book gets a slender tome only 96 pages 
j 1(^: 28 pages of highly scrutable samurai 
'pictures and 66 pages of not so scrutable 
prose. It is anything but scrutable. 

“Sleepiness can be passed on, and 
yawning can be passed on. Time can be 
passed on also,” says the author. In one of 
the clearer and most stoic passa^, Musa¬ 
shi says a warrior should consider himself 
already dead. “Thus becoming one with 
the Way of the warrior, you can pass 
through life with no possibility of failure 
and perform your olfice properly.” Rough 
translation: you are already dead, you do 
not have anything to lose and so can take 
all sorts of risks. 

Musashi goes on to explain how to 
stab an enemy, how to intimidate and 
how to think oneself into an enemy’s 
mind. He writes: “You must utterly cut 
the enemy down so that he does not re¬ 
cover his position.” Among American 
brokers and executives, this heavily un¬ 
derlined passage is taken to mean that 
the Japanese businessman is really play¬ 
ing hardball. “The message is very clear,” 
says Robert Allio, dean of the school of 
management at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. “Business needs to be ap¬ 
proached as though one were a warrior. 
You can’t win by dabbling or playing the 
role of a dilettante.” Over at Lehman 
Bros. Kuhn Loeb, Ray McAllister, a port¬ 
folio manager, complains that “the Musa¬ 
shi ‘risk-everything, lose-everything’ phi¬ 
losophy does not really lend itself to 
managing stocks and bonds.” Dreyfus’ 
Stein found the book “a little rough “ Says 
he: “Its kill-the-enemy kind of competi¬ 
tion is not our style. I'd rather have living 
competition.” 

The book is filled with homilies famil¬ 
iar in the Western tradition. “Practice 

_ makes perfect,” “Think big,” “He 

who hesitates is lost ” Musashi’s nine 
commandments of strategy include 
such lessons as “Do not think dishon¬ 
estly.” “Pay attention even to trifles," 
“Perceive those things which cannot 
be seen.” Concedes Daniel Scherrer, 
a manager of corporate communica- 
' lion programs at IBM in Armonk, 

k N.Y.: “If you look at the list, they are 
all really cliches. But when they come 
at you through the aura of history, 
from another culture, it’s a more dra- 
, matic way to present them.” He says 
I : he finds the list very useftil in semi¬ 
nars on how corporations like IBM 

( should communicate with the public 
. and with their own employees. 

A uthor Musashi made his killings, 
all nonfinancial, between the 
. ages of 13 and 30, then retired to a life 
of philosophy, calligraphy and spiri¬ 
tuality based on the martial arts. His 
book owes a little somethii^ to Zen, 
—^ ShintoandConiucian principles. Ua* 

_ like the chivalrous works that sprang 

feom Uw pens of Eioopeait 




U«fe is no hint of &ir play or courtly be¬ 
havior in his book. Nobody gives—or asks 
for—«ny quarter. In some of the killings 
he recounts, he seems as eager to bush¬ 
whack a victim as did Billy the Kid. In Ja¬ 
pan, the modern Musoshi boom dates 
from 1935, when the late novelist Eiji Yo- 
shikawa launched a historical novel on 
the hero that ran daily in a Japanese 
newspaper for four years. (The English- 
language version of that story, Musashi, 
published here in August, runs about one- 
third that length, 970 pages,) That work 
inspired a long round of samurai movies in 
Japan. George Lois says he got the idea for 
the Adweek column when a friend, Masai- 
chi Kaneda, a famous retired baseball 
pitcher in Japan, entertained him for four 
days with tales of Musashi and how useful 
his advice is in business and sports. 

The heart of that advice is a kind of 
samurai stoicism, rudely summed up as 
“slash swiftly and without warning.’’ Its 



Osa ka workers llstewliig to company slogans 

Loyalty, honesty and .dashing the enemy. 

finer meanings, however, are hidden 
Bradford Brown, head of Nihon Services 
Corp. in New York, which specialbes in 
complex translations from Japanese texts, 
says that the central concept of heiho 
(translated as strategy) actually refers to 
demeanor, outlook. “It is really untrans¬ 
latable.” Brown admits. “To read the book 
in its present form takes either tremen¬ 
dous intuitive understanding or academic 
training.” Brown is readying a competing 
translation of at least 200 exhaustive 
pages for a large-scale paperback that 
Bantam Books will soon be laying on the 
American Musashi market. 

In Japan, businessmen are politely 
pleased but mystified by all the atten¬ 
tion being paid to their hero. “It’s good 
to know that things have begun to go 
both ways across the Pacific,” said one 
executive. “After all, we went to pieces 
when we first saw Heray Fonda playing 
Wyatt Earp.” —By John L»o. Rtporfyd by 
. fr wlb rt* Ungthtm/Ntw Yiork. 


Iwliestones 

DKlk Luigi Petroaelll, 49, typographer’s son 
who joined the Italian Communist Party 
at age 19 and rose to become the first 
Communist to serve as mayor of Rome; of 
a heart attack; in Rome. Affectionately 
nicknamed “Joe Bananas” because of his 
twisted smile and boxer-like stance, the 
popular Petroselli, who took ofifice in 
1979, enhanced Rome’s amenities by 
turning an area near the Coliseum into a 
Sundays-only pedestrian mall and insti¬ 
tuting summer evening presentations of 
music, films and plays. 

MED. Gloria Grahanw, SS. sultry blond mov¬ 
ie actress who frequently portrayed the 
unsavory “other woman” or calculating 
tart in strong supporting roles opposite 
such stars as Olivia de Havilland ( Not as a 
Stranger. 1955) and Joan Crawford {Sud¬ 
den Fear. 1952); of cancer; in New York 
City. Grahame won an Oscar as Best Sup¬ 
porting Actress for playing a frivolous 
Southern belle in The Bad and the Beauti¬ 
ful (X9S2). 

DIED. Hobu Kohut, 68, controversial Vien¬ 
na-born psychoanalyst who broke with 
Freudian orthodoxy and attracted a cult 
following with his “self-psychology,” 
which insisted that the analyst should bol¬ 
ster a healthy narcissism in patients and 
not dwell on the traditional Oedipal con¬ 
flicts; of heart disease; in Chicago. 

MED. FredLlmlstrom, 75. basebaU Hall of 
Fame member who broke in with the pen¬ 
nant-winning 1924 New York Giants at 
18, becoming the youngest player ever to 
appear in the World Series, and racked up 
a career batting average of .311 in 13 sea¬ 
sons (his best year: 1930. when he hit a tor¬ 
rid .379); after a long illness; in Chicago. 
After retiring as a player, Lindstrom spent 
13 years as baseball coach at Northwest¬ 
ern University. 

DIED.DexterM. Bullard, 83, psychiatrist and 
medical director from 1931 to 1969 of the 
Chestnut Lodge mental hospital in Rock¬ 
ville, Md., which pioneered in the use of 
psychoanalytic treatment for psychotic 
patients, instead of custodial care; in 
Rockville. Chestnut Lodge, founded in 
1910 by Bullard’s father. Dr. Ernest Bul¬ 
lard. was the setting for the 1964 novel / 
Never Promised You a Rose Garden, by 
onetime Patient Joanne Greenberg. 

DED. Edmomlo (“Papa”) Zacchini, 87. Ital¬ 
ian-born circus clown credited with devel¬ 
oping the perilous, modern “human can¬ 
nonball” act in 1922; in Tampa. Zacchini 
broke his right leg the first time he used a 
spring-powered cannon to hurl him 20 ft. 
When he came to the U.S, to join the 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey circus 
in 1930, he had already designed com¬ 
pressed-air cannons that could send him 
or one of his six brothers flying 100 ft. 
through the air. although by the time he 
stopp^ performing the stunt in 1934 he 
hadimffimd fouj other leg fractures. 




Own gold. 

Prestigious Cross gold 
writing instruments promise a lifetime 
of pure writing pleasure. 
Available in solid 14 and 1B karat gold. 
10 and 14 karat gold filled. 










Brown and Mors* In the Outback 


Worth the Wait 

A TOWN LIKE ALICE 

PBS, Sundays to Nov. 8,9 p.m. 

F or decades, Australia’s chief enter¬ 
tainment export was raw talent. The 
land of English immigrants was a billa- 
bong from which promising young art¬ 
ists, actors and singers lost little time in 
emigrating. Then, out of government 
grants and an informal consortium of 
gifted newcomers, there emerged an 
Australian film industry, which in the 
past decade has become the world’s 
most vital national cinema, extravagant¬ 
ly creative, fiercely indigenous. 

Now, some of those same film makers 
are bending their energies to improving 
the quality of Australian television, and 
programs from Down Under have started 
showing up in the U.S. The astringent 
soap opera Prisoner: Cell Block H broke 
the ice in 1980, but with the cleaver of 
melodrama Then the mini-series Against 
the Wind, a saga about the settling of the 
Australian frontier, won critical applause 
and respectable ratings in syndication. No 
question, the Aussies were commg. With 
A Town Like Alice, the six-hour drama 
that opens Masterpiece Theater's elev¬ 
enth season, they may have arrived 
It is quite a pedigree of raves and rat¬ 
ings that Alice brings with her In Britain 
this summer, the series scored with the 
critics and drew an average of 30%- of the 
audience, close to the record set by Roots 
and Holocaust. Back home it was some¬ 
thing of a national event, averaging 19% 
of the audience in most major cities, and 
going as high as 75% in Adelaide. 

Based on Nevil Shute's 1950 novel, the 
script by Tonv, Hegarty and Rosemary 
Anne Sisson bq|im ^ ;MaJaya in 1941. An 


Video 


English typist named Jean Paget (Helen 
Morse) is 20 and moseying through a life 
of blissful boredom on a cricket pitch 
when the Japanese invade the country. 
They force the women into an aimless od¬ 
yssey, trudging on blistered feet from one 
village to another. Many die; all lose their 
imperial hauteur. But Jean shows her 
spine and sinew, arguing with her captors, 
keeping order in her depleted ranks. She is 
man enough for every adversity—and 
woman enough for Joe Harman (Bryan 
Brown), a raffish Aussie ranch hand 
whom she meets on the road. Joe is strong, 
abrupt, resourceful, a right charmer who 
falls for Jean but will not make a move be¬ 
cause he believes her to be married. After 
the Japanese catch him stealing some 
chickens for Jean and the other women, 
Joe is tortured and left to die. 

This is the story Jean relates, back in 
London after the war, to an aging solicitor 
(Gordon Jackson) who is surprised to find 
himself in love with this remarkable wom¬ 
an. He will help Jean and hinder Joe as 
they try to re-establish contact over the 
years and across the British Empire. 

M ade for $1.4 million. Alice looks as 
handsome as any Heaven's Gate 
(with location shooting in London. Ma¬ 
laysia. Australia and New Zealand). At 
times. Producer Henry Crawford and Di¬ 
rector David Stevens linger indulgently 
over this spectacular sunset, that dramatic 
moment Alice might have had twice the 
impact at half the length. But there are re¬ 
wards for its attenuation: the viewer gets 
to share six hours with some remarkable 
actors. 

Gordon Jackson, best known as Hud¬ 
son, the starchy belowstairs patriarch of 
Upstairs. Downstairs, can mull a line of 
dialogue as if it were a mouthful of old 
port; but it’s best just to watch the life and 
color seep out of that creased and kindly 
face as he says goodbye to the woman he 
dares not tell he loves. Brown, who co- 
starred in Breaker Morant. has fine, 
sharp features and a sharper tongue and 
wit, he conveys an assured, untamable 
masculinity In Hollywood he could be 
the new Gary Cooper; in Australia he can 
be himself. 

Brown is the diamond-in-the-rough to 
Helen Morse's star sapphire. Dark-eyed, 
long-necked, plain and serenely beautiful, 
Morse has some of the aristocratic reserve 
of Jane Alexander, and a lot of Vanessa 
Redgrave’s passionate intelligence. 
Whether as a wily survivor of war or a 
kind of Harvey Girl entrepreneur of the 
Outback. Morse acts, behaves, reposes 
splendidly And when she and Brown fi¬ 
nally declare their mutual love, the 
Queensland night sends up skyrockets. 
"Was It worth the wait?” she asks Joe, 
who grins and grunts, “Whadda you reck¬ 
on!” His reply might serve as the viewer's 
response to Helen Morse and the best of A 
Town Uke Alice. — By Kkhard Codbs 




TVlJackieO 

JACQUELINE BOUVIER KENNEDY 

ABC, Oct. 14,8p.m. E.D.T. 

T he reputations of Nell Gwyn, Marie 
Antoinette and Lady Diana prove it; 
courtesans and consorts can lodge in leg¬ 
end as securely as the men they serve. 
They dress the naked throne of power 
with their glamour, sex, humanity; they 
provide a public-relations link between 
master and mass. They need do nothing 
special, for they become what they marry. 
Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy Onassis only 
needed to sign a brace of marriage con¬ 
tracts. Because the other signatories were 
a young American as powerful as Minos 
and an aging Greek as rich as Croesus, she 
became the best-known woman in the 
world. 

How appropriate, then, that in this 
three-hour TV movie she is impersonated 
by Jaclyn Smith, the Charlie's Angels 
alumna whom a PEOPLE poll designated 
"the most beautiful woman in America.” 
Royalty should play royalty, even in a 
pageant as pedestrian as this. Writer-Di¬ 
rector Steven Gethers sketches a triptych 
of scenes from the life of young Jacqueline 
("Not Jackie.” as she firmly cautions). At 
first she is a solemn young equestrian, a 
pawn in her parents’ grim power stride 
for her love. Later, she is a budding jour¬ 
nalist and the apple of Senator Jack Ken¬ 
nedy’s roving eye. The film climaxes with 
the White House years, when she plays 
Guinevere in a contentious Camelot, act¬ 
ing as Jack’s shy, willful, loving wife and 
then as his elegant widow. 

In the film’s first scene, young Jacque¬ 
line’s rakehell father (Rod Taylor) roars 
home from an all-night frolic, and his 
haughty wife (Claudette Ne vins) confronts 
him in full dominalrix re¬ 
galia: breeches, riding crop 
and withering stare. If only 
the film had been subjected 
to some of the same disci¬ 
pline. The camera glides 
discreetly through New¬ 
port drawing rooms 
and Georgetown dining 
rooms—always the visitor 
on a guided tour, nev¬ 
er the Knowledgeable 
Source with some dirt to 
dish. Jaclyn Smith is a 
stunner and a competent 
actress; as J.F.K., James 
Franciscus brings crinkled 
eyes and a Boston accent 
that he engages seemingly 
at whim. But the movie 
never comes to life, as love 
story or tragedy or even 
tattletale. The Queen of 
Celebrity deserves bet¬ 
ter, and so do her avid 
subjects. —RC 
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Ridiy Remtezvous at Swatow 

Bold expedition smuggles 1 million Bibles into mainland China 


T he beach near the mainland Chinese 
village of Gezhou, code named 
*‘Mike,” looked deserted in the moonlight. 
Just of&hore, in a glassy South China sea, 
a crew member on the seagoing tugboat 
Michael signaled inland with three sharp 
flashes of a hand-held I^t. Almost im¬ 
mediately, three answering flashes came 
from the ^adowy trees at the edge of the 
300-yd. beach. Suddenly, hundreds of fig¬ 
ures swarmed silently down to the water's 
edge, where they had a brief and emotion¬ 
al rendezvous with their foreign visitors. 
The long-awaited and highly covert task 
that evening: unloading and distributing 
more than I million contraband Chinese- 
language Bibles. The 232-ton cargo of 
books had been printed in the U.S. and 
was smuggled 200 miles up the Chinese 
coast from Hong Kong in the largest oper¬ 
ation of its kind in the history of China. 

Time has learned that the remarkable 
mission, dubbed Project Pearl and execut¬ 
ed with military precision last June, was 
engineered by Open Doors with Brother 
Andrew International, a nondenomina- 
tional, evangelical missionary organiza¬ 
tion based in Ermelo, The Netherlands. 
The group has specialized in smuggling Bi¬ 
bles mostly into Communist countries for 
some two decades. The purpose of Project 
Pearl was to bring badly needed copies of 
the Scriptures to 5 million Chinese Protes¬ 
tants, who worship under the watchful eye 
of the Peking government in an estimated 
50,000 “house churches." Many of these 
churches were formed after the Cultural 
Revolution of the late ’60s, when Chinese 
Christians were persecuted and their regu¬ 
lar places of worship closed. Now even the 
more tolerant regime of Vice Chairman 
Deng Xiaoping and Premier Zhao Ziyang 
has begun to bristle at the swift expansion 
of the house church movement, and is 
hardly likely to countenance the Bible 
smugging eflbrt. Says an American ex- 
Marine who led Project Pearl: “Between 
obedience to God and obedience to men, 
we choose obedience to God." 

Prcyect Pearl, a name inspired by Mat¬ 
thew 13:45 (“The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant man, seeking goodly 
pearls”), had its beginnings in late 1979, 
when Open Doors was a pproached secretly 
by a house church leader, who urgently re¬ 
quested Old and New Testaments. Under 
the guidance of Open Doors President 
Anne van der Bijl, S3, staffers began raising 
money for the mission in the U.S. through 
dinners, direct mail and TV spots. The aim 
of the campaign was disclosed, but not the 
way the mission would be accomplished. 
Cost of the venture: S6 million, of which 
S3.S million came from the U.S. and Cana¬ 
da and $2.5 million from abroad. 


Simultaneously, local operatives in the 
Southeast China port of Swatow, the city 
near the planned landing, made hundreds 
of area photographs and closely moni¬ 
tored local- Chinese security forces. The 
plan, completed last December, called for 
a sturdy tug to tow a partly submersible 
barge loaded with 232 one-ton blocks, 
each packed with 48 waterproof boxes 
containing 90 Bibles. 

Thomas Nelson Publishers of Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., a religious bouse, agreed to 
produce the million copies. Photographic 
plates of a Union version Bible, first trans¬ 


lated into Chinese in 1919, were forward¬ 
ed to the U.S. from Hong Kong. The 
printing bill for the leather-bound. 629- 
page volumes of the complete Scriptures 
was SI.4 million. The Bibles were trans¬ 
ported last spring to Hong Kong in a con¬ 
tainer ship. 

A specially chosen 20-member inter¬ 
national crew began to practice dry 
runs on secluded Mindoro Island in the 
Philippines. A special 100-ft. barge was 
built, and, for $480,000, the tug Michael 
was bought in Singapore Finally, the as¬ 
sault party sailed for Hong Kong to pick 
up its illicit cargo. At the last moment, a 
planned Easter Sunday landing at Swatow 
was scrubbed by Van der Bijl because of 
concern that Chinese authorities might be 
alerted to the plan. Two months later, the 
crew sent a cryptic message to agents in 
Swatow; “We are going to have a dinner 
party, expecting so many people that we 
have arranged 21 teacups and cooked 18 


bowls of rice.” D-day, in other words, 
would take place at 2100 hours, June 18. 

The show was on. The Michael 
weighed anchor, feigned a southward 
course toward Manila, then swung north 
up the Chinese coast. At one pcant, a ty¬ 
phoon threatened to engulf the frail expe¬ 
dition, but fortunately, the storm veered 
out to sea. Entering the harbor at Swatow, 
the crew had another bad moment when a 
Chinese gunboat approached, only to pass 
by harmlessly. The unloading process went 
smoothly as villagers snipped packets of 
Bibles from the submerged barge with rope 
cutters supplied by the smugglers, then car¬ 
ried them to waiting bikes, buses and trucks 
(Open Doors clandestinely had supplied 
$75,(X)0 to hire the vehicles). But about four 
hours after the departure of the Michael, an 
army patrol turned up unexpectedly in 


Gezhou village. The patrol stormed the 
beach, arresting hundreds who were still at 
work carting off the Bibles. Subsequently, 
according to Hong Kong reports, most of 
the prisoners were released. 

Open Doors now estimates that some 
60% to 80% of the Bibles wound up in the 
possession of house church groups, some 
as far as 3.000 miles away in Heilongjiang 
and Xinjiang provinces. So far, Peking has 
remained silent, but the illegal distribu¬ 
tion of Bibl^ is certain to rankle the hier¬ 
archy of Peking's official religious estab¬ 
lishment, the Chinese Three-Self Patriotic 
Church. It has attempted to bring the 
house churches under closer control by 
printing its own Bibles, although it has de¬ 
livered only 135,000 copies since 1979. 

Project Pearl, meanwhile, already has 
inspired calls from potential donors will¬ 
ing to finance massive new Bible-smug- 
gling ventures to China or behind the Iron 
Curtain. —By Ry$$Ho^. Reported by Bing 
W. Wong/HongKeng 



Prelect Peart barge taking on plastic-wrapped crates el BIMes In Hong Kong hartwif 


"Between obedience to God and obedience to men, we choose obedience to God. 
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Medicine 


Three Pioneers of the Brain 

Mapping the mind wins Nobels for researchers in the U.S. 


AN EXHIBITION 


..the show is rich in art and 
artifacts, gold, silver, marble, iron, 
bronze and clay, from the fourth 
century B.C., when Alexander 
ruled Macedonia and made himself 
master of Greece, lord of Egypt, 
sovereign of the great Persian 
empire, and began the conquest 
of India.” 

Smithsonian, Washington, D C. 
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OCTOBER 27,1981 - JANUARY 10,1982 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW ORLEANS 

JUNE 27,1982-SEPTEMBER19.1982 

NEW YORK 

OCTOBER 27.1982-JANUARY 3.1983 



The Exhibition has been made possible 
by the National Bank of Greece 
and Time Incorporated, 
and with the cooperation of the 
Greek Ministry of Culture and Sciences 
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T he human brain is a whole universe, 
and of all the questions that it can con¬ 
ceive, none is more mysterious or intrigu¬ 
ing than precisely how it works. For trac¬ 
ing some of the elusive answers through 
the intricate corridors of consciousness 
and perception, three scientists, two 
American and one Swedish, last week 
were awarded Nobel Prizes in Medicine. 
For his pioneering research into the dif¬ 
fering functions of the brain’s two cerebral 
hemispheres, Roger Sperry, 68, of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Institute of Technology, won half 
of the $181,818 prize. The other half was 
divided between David Hubei. 55. and 
Torsten Wiesel, 57. both professors of neu¬ 
robiology at Harvard Medical School, for 
discovering how images are transferred 
from the eye’s retina to the brain, 

Sperry's research, carried out over 
three decades, forms the theoretical basis 
for much of the modern research into how 
the brain processes information Previous¬ 
ly it was thought that one hemisphere of the 
brain was dominant, and the other was a 
minor one that lacked the capacity for 
higher mental functions Working first 
with test animals, Sperry surgically severed 
the network of hundreds of millions of 
nerve fibers connecting the two hemi¬ 
spheres He discovered that the animals 
could still perform learned tasks when 
stimulated solely on one hemisphere, but 
that the other hemisphere could be taught 
to perform similar tasks, demonstrating 
that each hemisphere, independently, con¬ 
tained the ability to learn. 

Sperry then studied epileptics who 
had undergone similar surgery to control 
seizures. Surprisingly, the patients had 
suffered no obvious changes in mental ca¬ 
pacity. Sperry’s test procedures proved 


that each cerebral hemisphere in such pa¬ 
tients had its own separate world of con¬ 
sciousness, perceptual experience, emo¬ 
tions, thoughts and memory In 
subsequent research, the right hemi¬ 
sphere, far from being inferior to the left, 
as was once thought, proved clearly supe¬ 
rior in some respects, including the capac¬ 
ity for intuitive thinking, interpreting au¬ 
ditory impressions and comprehending 
spatial relationships Said the Nobel Com¬ 
mittee of Sperry’s achievements: “He has 
provided us with an insight into the inner 
world of the brain which hitherto had 
been almost completely hidden from us.” 

Hubei and 'Wiesel have provided a 
road map of a small portion of that world. 
By measuring electrical impulses given off 
by the neurons of the visual cortex, the re¬ 
searchers discovered that the cells in the 
cortex are arranged in a regular pattern in 
columns organized into equally regular 
“hypcrcolumns.” Each cell within each 
column, they discovered, has a specific re¬ 
sponsibility to perceive and analyze in¬ 
coming images according to contrast, lin¬ 
ear patterns and movement on the retina. 
Within the columns, the analysis also oc¬ 
curs in a formal sequence. Eventually all 
this information is relayed to the higher 
centers in the brain where the “full pic¬ 
ture,” or visual impression, is assembled 
and a memory of it stored. 

Later researchers have based much 
of their work on the theories and tech¬ 
niques devised by Sperry, Hubei and 
Wiesel, but the workings of the brain 
remain largely a mystery. Hubei insists 
the puzzle can be solved. Says he; “We 
can think differently about the mind 
now. It is not a mystical thing, but 
something that can be understood.” ■ 










French 'art de vivre" is appreciated all over the 
world With Air France Premiere you can en|oy that 
s me French refinement whatever your long-range 
destination Lying back in your extra-long and wide 
, seat, the Air France |et-Sleeper, you will be in a 


First Class position for everything that Premiere en|oy the many other pleasures 'ha^our premie re 
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Harris and Trilling: undone by disengagement, novelized by c^iclsm 

The Way to Treat a Lady 

MRS. HARRIS: THE DEATH OF THE SCARSCALE DIET DOCTOR 
by Diana Trilling; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich:34l pages: $14.95 


T he killing of Dr Herman Tarnower by 
Jean Harris was—in current par¬ 
lance—an "upscale” crime Accordingly, 
three upscale women were contracted to 
write books about it Shana Alexander 
and tally Weymouth are journalists with 
good exposure and better connections. Di¬ 
ana Trilling is a redoubtable essayist 
whose clear thinking and case-hardened 
prose have cut through much of the intel¬ 
lectual and political lard of the past 40 
years 

The betting was that Trilling, 76, 
would turn out the most thoughtful ac¬ 
count, though not the fastest or most mar¬ 
ketable One hesitates to deliver a verdict 
before all the evidence is in, but it is un¬ 
likely that Trilling's treatment of Tar- 
nower's death and Harris' conviction will 
be bettered. As the 1981 calendar flattens 
against the wall, Mrs Harris: The Death of 
the Scarsdale Diet Doctor seems the best 
nonfiction trade book of the year. 

This is due largely to what is known in 
the author's literary circle as resonance— 
the rich tone that even a tabloid subject 
causes when drawn across a perceptive 
and deeply cultured intelligence. Where 
newspaper readers saw the case as little 
more than an upper-middle-class rendi¬ 
tion of Frankie and Johnny (he done her 
wrong, Bang! Bang!), Trilling sees a dra¬ 
ma worthy of the talents of Flaubert, Leo 
Tolstoy and F. Scott Fitzgerald. She also 
teases out enough class conflict to spin a 
dark web of one of egalitarian America’s 
most sensitive subjects 

For hundreds of hours. Trilling ob¬ 
served the acijudication of this "respect¬ 
able murder” from a press seat in the 


White Plains county courthouse. Little es¬ 
capes an eye train^ by the textures and 
details of the 19th century novel of man¬ 
ners. In fact, the Jean Harris case provides 
Trilling with all the things that she has 
found lacking in serious con temporary fic¬ 
tion “Love and sexual passion, honor, 
money, envy, jealousy, greed, death, great¬ 
ness and meanness of spirit, the anguish¬ 
ing anatomy of class differences all 
these which were once major themes of 
the novel were disappearing from litera¬ 
ture to find their home in television, 
whose falsifications steadily weakened 
our understanding of life even while we 

Excerpt 

MM Mrs.Harrisis8tillconvinc«l 
■ ■ ... that when she drove to 
Purchase for a last moment of peace 
and security with her lover, suicide 
was the only purpose she had in 
mind. If one giants that this was so, 
one can't help but wonder what the 
outcome of the evening would have 
been had Dr. Tarnower, instead of 
refusii^ to open his t^es. instead of 
just lying there hugging a pillow— 
Mrs. Harris didn’t make that up— 
had bestirred himself, talked to tus 
night visitor and tried tocomfort her, 
perhaps made love to her. At least for 
the time being it mi^t have dis¬ 
pelled her distress, bought the doctor 
hislifeand bought Mrs. Har- nn 
risherlife. Yw 


boasted our superiority to its influence.” 

The author does her bit to change this 
condition with a work of social criticism 
that reads like a novel, though she makes 
no Mailerian claims for the achievement. 
She heartily dislikes Tarnower, his “rep¬ 
tilian” face, his dictatorial and unimagi¬ 
native diet book and his Westchester, 
N.Y., house, which she finds “Japanoid” 
and “claustral.” From testimony and pri¬ 
vate conversation, she concludes that the 
cardiologist was “a small-time emotional 
imperialist,” and “a glutton for other peo¬ 
ple's vulnerabilities.” She gleefully notes 
that he took a nightly laxative mixed with 
applesauce and that, according to the au¬ 
topsy report, the deceased was overweight 
by the standards set forth in his book. The 
Complete Scarsdale Medical Diet. 

Still, Tarnower is the real victim of 
the events of March 10, 1980. He is 
dead forever while Harris, once head¬ 
mistress of the Madeira school in Vir¬ 
ginia, has found a new outlet for her 
formidable organizational and tutorial 
talents among the inmates at the Bed¬ 
ford Hills Correctional Facility The au¬ 
thor admits to an early sympathy for 
Harris, then 57, whom Tarnower re¬ 
placed as No. 1 companion with his sec¬ 
retary Lynne Tryforos, then 37. But as 
the trial progresses. Trilling grows in¬ 
creasingly disturbed by the accused's air 
of cultural superiority and emotional 
disengagement At the evidence table, 
Harris examines her ex-lover’s blood¬ 
stained bedsheets with the disjmssionate 
look of a dry cleaner. She takes notes 
and shuffles papers as if she were her 
lawyer's assistant, not his client. Her 
references to Tryforos are redolent with 
snootiness. Of Harris, says Trilling. “La¬ 
dylikeness is her great stock-in-trade.” 

i t was also her undoing, along with the 
mink hat she wore before the jury and 
the incriminating "Scarsdale letter” to 
Tarnower in which Harris sounds like 
anything but a lady. The defense contend¬ 
ed that, despite the doctor’s multiple bul¬ 
let wounds, his death was "a tragic acci¬ 
dent.” Harris, it was argued, had driven 
all the way from her home in Virginia 
with a .32-cal. revolver to commit suicide 
after seeing “Hi" just one more time. The 
defendant described an ensuing struggle 
for the gun, which went off more than 
once. The jury did not buy the story and 
convicted Harris of murder in the second 
degree, defined as killing with a conscious 
intent. Trilling does not buy the verdict. 
She believes that Jean Harris harbored a 
murderous rage but not premeditation. 

Of the lethal event itself. Trilling sug¬ 
gests that Harris did not lie; instead, her 
need to be right and respectable drove the 
truth into her subconscious. This conclu¬ 
sion is a long way from the aimals of law. 
But in the court of literature. Trilling’s 
Jean Harris is a great portrait of an Amer¬ 
ican aberration. —By RJL Sbapperd 
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How’ buy a lottery ticket' 18812 Million DM are waiting to be won in the 70th PRIZE 
GAME of the Suddeutsche Klassenlotterie - meaning an increase of over 6 2 Million D M 
or one and a half times the money as given away in previous lotteries. 11 
IS the largest mass of prize money ever raffled in a lottery of this type 
This IS exceptional and even more so if you look at the 
odds 241,588 guaranteed prizes out of 500,000 ticket 
numbers' There is A TOP PRIZE EVERY WEEK starling 
with 1/4 Million DM on November 14th, 1981 NOW 2 x 1.5 
MILLION DM, 4 X1 MILLION DM, 12 x 1/2 MILLION DM and 
8 X 1/4 MILLION DM are offered as TOP PRIZES and 
dnother241,562prizesrangingupto100.000DM Everithe 
90,000 minor prizes (previously only 80.000) in the 6th 
class have been increased by 40% to 840 DM each which 
IS considerably more than the stakes paid for the ticket 

THE LOTTERY ISGOVERNMENT ADMINISTERED. Public 
draws, supervised by government officials, are held every 
Saturday in Munich - 26 altogether Each lottery runs over 
a half year period comprising 6 classes All prizes to be 
raffled on the respective drawing dates, are laid down in 
the official drawing schedule This gives you a guarantee! 

The number of prizes and the amount of money to be given 
away to winners increa.se monthly with eacii cla,ss up to 
the 6th when in the main draw nearly 58% of the total 
amount of prize money is raffled THATS WHERE THE 
PUN COMES IN - reason enough to continue your particn 
pation until the very end ot the lottery However you al 
ways have to start with the first class 
Don't worry if you forget to cfieck the lists of winning num¬ 
bers you'll be receiving Why’ because you can be sure 
that we are looking after your interests when checking all 
ticket numbers for winners. We give an efficient and re¬ 
liable computerized service and inform prize winners im¬ 
mediately in strictest confidence. All prize money will be 
fully paid free of German taxes and in any currency you 
name 

OUR SERVICE IS WORLDWIDE tickets will be airmailed 
and winnings will be paid all over the world wherever there 
IS a postal service, and of course without a word to 
o t ^ 
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Please send me by return of post SUDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE tickets as stated below 
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DM 
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DM 
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Listen to 

the sound of quiet 


These days you expect a lot 
more from your car than just getting 
you from here to there. You expect 
it to get you there safely, comfortably, 
reliably, and quietly as well. 

The problem is that all of the 
qualities you expect in a car are 
often in conflict with each other. 

For example, you want a quiet 
car. But you also need one that is 
roomy and comfortable. Less noise 
would seem to mean thicker, heavier 


doors and body panels. More interior 
space would seem to mean thinner, 
lighter doors and body panels. 

The world of automotive design 
is a world of such conflicts. Correct 
one problem and you create another. 
Change one part and you may end 
up changing hundreds more. 

At Datsun, we not only accept 
conflicts. We look for them. And then 
we look for the best ways to bring 
them into "harmony ” to improve the 



overall quality of our cars. 

Thinking and working in harmo 
helps us to resolve seemingly un- 
resolvable differences. To find the 
proper balance between apparent 
contradictions. 

For example, by reducing the 
thickness of the panels and adding 
a special sound-suppressing materi 
between the steel layers, we not 
only decreased the noise level, we 
increased seating space as well. 
That’s what we mean by harmony. 
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And there’s a lot of it in every 
atsun. 

From "fine tuning" vibrations 
lused by the engine, drive tram and 
es until they mutually cancel each 
her out, so that passengers enjoy 
quieter, more comfortable ride. 

I suspending the engine on special 
3 h-damping rubber insulators 
uch permit vibrations to escape 
to the air before they have a chance 
get into the car. 

From minimizing air resistance 


through aerodynamic styling to 
maximizing sound absorption by 
placing insulating material every¬ 
where vibrations are likely to occur. 

No noisy detail is overlooked. 
Even the antenna is located where it 
makes the least amount of noise. 

Problem-solving by design- 
finding the proper balance between 
conflicting elements—has helped 
Datsun build cars that are quiet and 
roomy, yet light and fuel efficient. 

At Datsun, we re working hard to 


design the kind of cars the world 
needs. Without sacrificing what you 
want in your car. 

That's harmony. 

The model shown above is the Datsun Bluebird I180B) 
lor Europe 

Specifications and equipment may vary according 
fo market. 
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Ctialm Potok 


Illumin ati ons 

THE BOOK OF LIGHTS 
by Chaim Polok 
Knopf. 370pages: $13.50 

A lbert Einstein ponders the young rab¬ 
bi’s last name “Loran That is, 1 be¬ 
lieve, also the name of a navigational in¬ 
strument, is it not?" As usual, the physicist 
is correct, the acronym for long-range 
navigation also describes the hero of 
Chaim Potok’s fifth and most ambitious 
novel. Although the author has retained a 
strong narrative drive, he has abandoned 
the matzo-barrel homilies that marked 
such early works as The Chosen and The 
Promise. Once again his themes are eth¬ 
nic, but his concerns are universal 

Orphaned in the late ’30s, when his 
parents were killed in a now forgotten 
Arab-lsraeli battle, Gershon Loran is 
raised by an uncle in a Brooklyn ghetto 
Surrounded by squalor, the teen-ager re¬ 
fuses to succumb to despair. One summer 
night, he watches a mongrel bitch give 
birth to a litter of puppies In a sudden 
rush of insight, resting on the roof of a ten¬ 
ement, he IS seized by the miraculous "He 
felt all caught up in the life of heaven and 
earth, in the mystery of creation, in the 
pain and inexhaustible glory of this single 
moment ’’ The Book of Lights charts Lo- 
ran’s search to re-create that epiphany. 

In college and later the seminary. Lo¬ 
ran retreats from humanity, abandoning 
the generous philosophy of the Talmud for 
the magical pronouncements of the Kab¬ 
balah A fellow student wonders; “Do you 
transform yourself in the night ’ Do you 
become a Rabbi Hyde?' No. Loran re¬ 
mains Rabbi Jekyll, a self-described Zwi- 
schenmensch. a between-man. traversing 
the border between reality and self- 
delusion His girlfriend acutely observes, 
"Your eyes go somewhere else.” 

Certainly they are not focused on her, 
or on his roommate Arthur Leiden, one of 
Potok’s roos^complex and compelling 


Books 


characters. Leiden’s father was a parent of 
the atomic bomb. The son’s heritage is a 
lifelong nightmare of incinerated birds in 
his Los Alamos backyard But if Leiden 
Jr. is damned at night, he distributes bless¬ 
ings by day: he induces his family to aid 
Gershon with a scholarship: later Leiden 
prevails upon “Uncle Albert" Einstein to 
make the journey from Princeton to the 
graduation. The favors are not returned; 
Loran is too busy probing his own psyche. 
He has plenty of company. In ’50s Ameri¬ 
ca, the Holocaust is not yet an obsession. 
Instead. Topic A in synagogues and cafe¬ 
terias is the sins committed by Jews. The 
elder Leiden reflects. “We tinker with 
tight and atomic bombs . No one is on 
more familiar terms with the heart of the 
insanity in the universe than is the Jew, 
and no one is more frenetic and untidy in 
the search for an answer .. We offer 
apocalypses in a pushcart ’’ 

And in starched khaki Still searching 
for transcendence. Loran enlists in the 
Army to become the only rabbi in post¬ 
truce Korea, As the young chaplain minis¬ 
ters to occupation troops, he wrestles less 
with the Kabbalah than with morale re¬ 
ports and charts of the V D rate for enlisted 
men On leave, he wanders around Japan, 
ill at ease in the crowded cities and out of 
place in the temples of Kyoto. In Hiroshi¬ 
ma. where “all the darkness and light of 
the species” lurks in the ruins, he is joined 
by Leiden, now a fellow chaplain Before 
the monument to the dead, Leiden recites 
Kaddish. the prayer for mourners As a 
polite but stunned Japanese couple watch 
in the cold wind of the peace park. Loran 
sounds an amen that is wrenched from his 
soul At last he has found a moral location, 
an identity outside of selfhood 

The novelist’s prose may be excessive¬ 
ly plain, but neither his text nor his cast is 
simple Potok knows that personal illumi¬ 
nations. like those of physics, are transito¬ 
ry the glow of a Brooklyn coal furnace, 
the sunshine on Mount Fuji, the ambigu¬ 
ous light of the atom and the consolations 
of philosophy do not stay They must be 
discovered again and again, generation af¬ 
ter generation Ironically, it is that sense of 
impermanence that grants the novel its 
sense of durability and makes it, literally, 
a Ixxik of I ights —By J.D. Reed 

Fancy Footwork 

DEBTS or HONOUR 

by Michael Foot 

Harper & Row; 240 pages: $13.95 

I t is as if Tip O'Neill had published a se¬ 
nes of enidile/euilletons on such figures 
as Hawthorne, Henry Adams and Wil¬ 
liam Randolph Hearst; or Howard Baker 
had come out with a sheaf of witty com¬ 
mentaries on the likes of Whitman, Santa¬ 
yana and Bernard Baruch Michael Foot 
is. after all. not a professional man of 
letters. He is a politician, the leader 
of Britain’s Labor Party, and, as such, 



Michael Foot 


A comfort to the mother tongue. 

his country’s shadow Prime Minister. 

Such stateside equivalents are almost 
beyond imagination. On their feet, Ameri¬ 
can politicians may have commanded a 
vigorous rodomantade. salted with the Bi¬ 
ble and tall tales. But sitting down to write, 
few since the founding fathers have 
proved to be on more than speaking terms 
with the language (a present-day excep¬ 
tion Daniel Patrick Moynihan) The Brit¬ 
ish Parliament, on the other hand, has al¬ 
ways been a veritable academy of 
accomplished scribblers, as the examples 
of Benjamin Disraeli. A.P, Herbert. Win¬ 
ston Churchill—and now Foot—attest 
This may not necessarily make for better 
politics, but it IS surely a comfort to the 1 
mother longue 

The best of these biographical and lit¬ 
erary essays flash with the fervor and as¬ 
surance of a man nurtured on late Victori¬ 
an intellectuality, steeped in 1930s 
radicalism and tempered by more than 30 
years on Fleet Street He makes no apolo¬ 
gy for his bookishness “Men of power 
have no time to read, yet the men who do 
not read are unfit for power." He draws a 
charming portrait of his father, who 
passed on his bibliophilia, and a colorfully 
contradictory one of his father-figure, 
Lord Beaverbrook Foot reminisces 
warmly abtiul his exasperating fellow | 
journalist Randolph Churchill, but re- j 
peats the remark that he "should not be al¬ 
lowed out in private ” He sketches a j 
learned dissertation on the political signif- ! 
icance of Disraeli’s novels and states the I 
case for Hazlitt as England's Shakespeare | 
of prose. 

Rather, he overstates the case, as he , 
does most of the time These are Foot’s 
mentors and heroes, and he cannot resist | 
eulogizing them any more than he can re- j 
sisl retroactively converting them, even 
the most unreconstructed Tories, to so- ' 
cialism. In the process, he unabashedly re¬ 
veals himself as something that many a ' 
politician would not readily admit to be- ’ 
ing-human. — By Christopher PorterBeU | 
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Poland’s Peril 

To the Editors: 

Socialism in Poland [Oct. 5] has failed 
just as it has everywhere else in the world. 
How do Marxists interpret this, and what 
logical explanation do they have for the 
events that are going on in Poland? Do 
they really believe that Western spies are 
stirring up all the anti-Soviet sentiment 
there? 1 do not think Karl Marx would be 
satisfied with the Soviet Union and its al¬ 
lies if he knew how these countries have 
interpreted his ideology. 

John Rodopoulos 
Nacogdoches, Texas 



Por years my mother, who came to the 
U S from Poland with a fear of the Soviet 
Union, said, "We treat them like a bunch 
of playful Teddy bears, when in reality, 
the Soviets are comparable to ruthless 
grizzly bears with far-reaching claws, vi¬ 
cious and dagger-sharp, taking anything 
they crave. They sneak up on you when 
your guard is down," 

Janet Mane Pegan 
Livermore. Calif 


Curbing the Court 

In his Essay on the federal courts 
[Sept 281, Frank Trippett makes the com¬ 
mon mistake of assuming that the primary 
job of the Supreme Court is to decide con- 
; stitutional issues The Constitution does 
! not say which branch of Government has 
' the final word on matters of interpreta¬ 
tion The Supreme Court assumed that 
. power for itself in the famous case of Mar- 
\ bury vs. Madison. Nevertheless, Congress, 

. which is the most democratic branch of 
: the Federal Government, has every right 
to challenge the court on this matter. It 
i should decide what is the supreme law of 
: our land 

i Richard F Riley Jr. 

Durham. N.C. 

Your Essay says that the Moral Ma¬ 
jority is pushing Congress to bring pres¬ 
sure on the Supreme Court to stay away 


Letters 


from certain issues—notably abortion and 
religion. It also states that “judicial inde¬ 
pendence has been indispensable to the 
workings of U.S.-style democracy.” What 
makes you think the Moral Majority 
wants democracy? They want a U.S.-style 
Geneva where Calvin rules. 

Tim Symonds 
Burford, England 

Your Essay correctly points to the 
New Right’s attempts to force its narrow 
views upon the nation The proposed leg¬ 
islation to limit federal court jurisdiction 
over broadly defined states' rights issues 
will be a mistake These efforts to legislate 
around supposedly unpopular Supreme 
Court decisions only intensify my disdain 
for the New Right 

Luke R. Stellpftug 
Madison, IVis. 


Arguing over AWACS 

It IS time to treat the Saudis like the 
friends they are. To continue to alienate 
and insult pxitentially friendly Arab na¬ 
tions by withholding awacs planes 
[Oct. 5J is the height of stupidity. 

Christopher A. McCall 
Cupertino, Calif. 

The Saudis should understand that Is¬ 
rael’s many supporters in the U.S. are not 
all American Jews They comprise a 
broad cross-section of Americans who are 
concerned not only with the Soviet threat 
but with the implications of selling a 
multibillion-dollar arms piackage to a 
country that in 1980 declared holy war 
against Israel The Israeli lobby will never 
get my vote, but the Israeli people shall al¬ 
ways have my support 

Ronald Harp Jr. 

Fairfax. Va 


Good as Gold 

It IS hard to believe that informed 
men, especially Congressmen, can seri¬ 
ously consider returning the U.S to a gold 
standard [Oct. 5) Tying the money sup¬ 
ply to gold is throwing monetary control 
out the window and counting on the shiny 
metal to steer the economy The Federal 
Reserve Board’s fine-tuning of the money 
supply is the only intelligent way to tame 
the drastic fluctuations that naturally oc¬ 
cur in the economy 

Raymond Testa 
Valley Stream. N. Y. 

Gold’s allure does not stem from “a 
wishful notion that financial stability can 
be achieved in a fixed mechanical way, 
rather than by trusting human beings.” 
The fixed mechanical way of the gold 
standard works by having faith in the buy¬ 
ers and sellers in the market, rather than 
the arbitrary and often capricious will of 
bureaucrats and politicians. 

Robert B. Crim 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Critical Differences 

I basically agree with Critic Richard 
Schickel’s review of Neil Simon’s movie 
Only When / Laugh [Oct. 5], I too found 
myself overwhelmed and “strained” by 
the bombardment of simplistic one-liners 
and disappointed by the film’s lack of sub¬ 
stance. However, 1 thought Mr. Schickel’s 
attack on Neil Simon and Marsha Mason 
downright vicious. Marsha Mason does 
possess the very “natural charm” that Mr. 
Schickel says she lacks. In a masterly way, 
she is able to portray a vulnerability and 
human fallibility with which so many of us 
can identify 

Linda N. Carter 
Dayton 


Right Track 

While Japanese and French experts 
provide safe rail travel at 100 and 236 
m.p.h [Oct. 51, Reaganomics cuts Am- 
trak, instead of searching for improved 
ways to move people. 

John A. Jones 
Chapel Hill. N.C. 

Hats off to France for its development 
of the high-speed tram! These are public 
funds well spent. Simultaneously, the U.S. 
cuts the heart out of its social advances 
and spends billions for a war that cannot 
be fought 

Wilford Bean 
Sonoma, Calif. 

The energy consumed on the new 
train per passenger mile is half that of 
automobile travel and a quarter that of air 
travel, according to the French. Since 
trains between New York and Washing¬ 
ton run on electricity, they could be 
powered with domestic coal. Who, then, 
benefits from the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion’s cutbacks in Amtrak? 

Allen Hazen 

New York City 


Remember Ko4ciuszko 

Your story about Congress conferring 
honorary citizenship on Swedish Diplo¬ 
mat Raoul Wallenberg for saving Hun¬ 
garian Jews [Oct. 5] says that Winston 
Churchill was the only other non-Ameri¬ 
can similarly honored However, you 
should have mentioned that Congress, 
acting under the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion in 1783, expressed its gratitude to Po¬ 
land’s Tadeusz Kosciuszko for his ser¬ 
vices during the War of Independence. 
American citizenship was bestowed upon 
him, along with an annual pension, a 
grant of land and a titulary promotion to 
the rank of brigadier general. 

Victor A. Rudowski 
Clem son, S.C. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

T he French poet Andrd Breton, leader of the surrealist move¬ 
ment, once defined surrealism as the juxtaposition of the fa¬ 
miliar with the fantastic. As Time correspondents moved 
through the strange netherworld of the 
arms trade for this week’s cover story, 
they reflected on their own surrealist 
experiences—sometimes comical, oth¬ 
er times ominous—of encountering 
weapons both familiar and fantastic, in 
places both ordinary and exotic. TIME 
Correspondent Lee Griggs recalled 
watching a multiple rocket launcher 
known as a “Stalin organ’’ being un¬ 
loaded from a Soviet ship at- Luanda 
harbor in 1975 during the civil war in 
Angola, To his surprise, the Angolans 
did not seem alarmed by the arrival of 
such heavy firepower. “Organs go 
in churches,” said one. “Churches 
belong to God. He will not let that organ make war ” 
The strangest “arms bazaar” that Time Correspondent 
Bruce van Voorst had ever seen was a collection of grimy peas¬ 
ant tents spread out on a dusty knoll outside the town of Maha- 
bad, in the Kurdish mountains of western Iran. There, a clien¬ 
tele of mercenaries and international agents milled about, 
examining Israeli-made UZI automatics. Chinese and Soviet 
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Van Voorst, center, with soldiers in Iran, 1979 


AK-47s, boxes of grenades, pre-World War II Czech-made 
Brno rifles and spanking new U.S Colt .45 automatics. "For the 
serious customer, ” says Van Voorst, “a salesman would casually 
discharge a few roun^ into a nearby hillside." 

time's Bangkok correspondent David DeVoss found an 
equally thriving market in Dara Adam Khail, a mud-splattered 
tribal settlement in Pakistan’s North- 
West Frontier. Visiting in the early days 
of January 1980. after the Soviet inva¬ 
sion of Afghanistan. DeVoss asked the 
most venerable gunsmith in Dara for a 
"beginner s weapon " From beneath a 
pile of Sten guns, the man unearthed 
what DeVoss thought was a ballpoint 
pen But the pen could accommodate a 
.25-cal slug that would kill at close 
range 

The cover story was researched by 
Betty Satterwhite Sutter, who uses non- 
lethal ballpoint pens, but has worked on 
so many armament stories during the 
past five years that she admits, "My 
dreams are invaded by visions of AK-47 riflesand rocket launch¬ 
ers ’■ Asscxiiale Editor Walter Isaacson, who wrote the cover, con¬ 
cluded after assessing the thousands of words filed by TIME corre¬ 
spondents "The arms trade has created a global powder keg ” 
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Coven Americans do 
it, Soviets do It, even 
Brazilians and Israelis 
doit Selling arms has 
become an accepted 
tool of diplomacy, no¬ 
tably in the Third 
World But this build¬ 
up of weaponry could 
be a threat to peace. 
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EGYPT 


Mubarak Takes Over 


Committed to Sadat’s foreign policy, he must now restore confidence at home 


F or more than six years he had been 
Anwar Sadat’s closesl aide and heir 
apparent; last week he succeeded 
his slain mentor as President of 
Egypt. As the People's Assembly chanted. 
“Long live the Arab Republic of Egypt.' 
Hosni Mubarak, 53, took the oath of office 
and pledged, as he had done immediately 
after Sadat's death, to follow his predeces¬ 
sor's policies “This is my fate,” he said, 
“to stand before you in his absence. Egypt 
is stable The greatest tribute we can pay 
him is to follow his course " Mubarak al^- 
firmed E-gypt’s support of the peace treaty 
with Israel, assured his countrymen that 
the Israelis would keep their promise to 
withdraw from the easternmost portion of 
the Sinai by next April, and promised to 
work for a comprehensive Middle Hast 
settlement. He defended the loyalty 
of the armed forces and warned his 
adversaries that if they broke the law 
they would be dealt with “unmercifully ” 
"There is no difference between Muslim 
and Christian," he declared "We are all of 
the same caravan. Let us always ask what 
we can give to Egypt, not what we can 
lake from it" 

The reaction, from both Egyptians 
and foreigners, was generally favorable 
On Tuesday, Mubarak had won 98 46' r of 
the vote in the national referendum that 
elected him President In his address to 
parliament the following day, he spoke 
with authority and emotion, seemingly 
making a conscious effort to tiansforrn 
himself from an understudy into a nation¬ 
al leader "He has an important trait," 
said one former parliamentarian "He lis¬ 
tens. and in this part of the world we need 
a leader who listens " 

There were a few incidents of unrest in 
the country, though nothing to equal the 
36 hours of bloody fighting between Is¬ 
lamic fundamentalists and security forces 
that had taken place late the pievious 
week in the southern city of Asyut. where 
at least 100 were killed After a gun battle 
in a Cano suburb, police ai rested two men 
whom they accused of leading the noting 
in Asyut At Cairo International Airport, 
two bombs exploded in the baggage hold 
of an Air Malta jetliner that had just ar¬ 
rived from Libya, killing an airport work- 
ei and injiii ing a dozen others. 

In an atmosphere of deliberate calm. 
Mulrarak launched a purge, including the 
transfer of hundicds of army officers qnd 
civil servants of “fanatical religious ten¬ 
dencies" to less sensitive posts, and an in¬ 
vestigation of the failure of military intel¬ 


ligence to delect the presence of the armed 
assassins who gunned down Sadat. He 
also authorized the “preventive" arrests of 
several hundred known civilian extrem¬ 
ists of both the left and right and asked the 
People’s Assembly for legislation impos¬ 
ing the death penalty on anyone found 
guilty of unlawful use of firearms. 

After pondering how best to demon¬ 
strate its support of post-Sadat Egypt, the 


Reagan Administration decided on a mil¬ 
itary response At the end of his trip to 
Cairo to attend Sadat's funeial. Secretary 
of Stale Alexander Haig announced that 
the U S was ready to accelerate and in¬ 
crease the supply of arms to both Egypt 
and Its southern ally, the Sudan. Further¬ 
more. said Haig, the U.S would take part 
next month in a "very extensive joint mili¬ 
tary exercise" with Egyptian forces The 
Pentagon also sent out two awacs planes 
to patrol the skies of Egypt and the Sudan 
against possible Libyan attack, and was 
considering a bombing run on Egyptian 
desert targets by U.S. B-52 bombers 

Haig described the U.S supply buildup 
as merely a "sign of reassurance." adding. 
“There are indications of increasing Lib¬ 
yan activity and threats to peaceful nations 
in the region " Haig also talked in Cairo 
with Sudanese President Ciaafai Nimeiri, 
whose bvirder villages have been strafed by 
Libyan planes. Nimeiri says he fears a Lib¬ 
yan invasion, although some European 
diplomats in Khartoum believe the situa¬ 
tion is not as serious as he has portrayed it. 

The Reagan Administration's show of 
“reassurance" was greeted with little en¬ 
thusiasm by America's principal Western 


European allies One Western European 
ambassador in Washington described the 
plan as encapsulating “all that is wrong 
with American foreign policy" and de¬ 
scribed as a “caricature” the notion of 
sending out B-52s to bomb the sands near 
the Libyan-Egyptian border. Another 
Western diplomat said flatly “The means 
employed by this Administration are com¬ 
pletely disproportionate to the intended ef¬ 
fect. They nullify it." In Bonn, officials pri¬ 
vately called the approach heavyhanded, 
fearing that it would attract attention to 
U S. interests in Egypt, fan further Islamic 
unrest and lend substance to Soviet 
charges that the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment is an American puppet. Right on 
cue, the Soviet press accused the Ad¬ 
ministration of "crude interference” in 
Egypt’s affairs and insisted that the U.S 
was "feverishly stepping up war prepara¬ 
tions in the Middle East ' 

Even some Israelis fell that the Ad¬ 
ministration's response was out of step 
with reality Asked a high-ranking Israeli 
intelligence official “What are Mubarak's 
main problems'' A pre-emptive strike by 
the Libyan army ' Nonsense, The main 
danger for the Egyptian regime is within 
Egypt; the real challenges are poverty, 
hunger, the opposition groups, and the 
imams preaching at the mosques." 

A s the week passed, precious few 
additional details came to light 
concerning the Sadat assassina¬ 
tion One theory remained un¬ 
changed that the assassins were members 
of a small, violent Islamic fundamentalist 
group, Takfir wa Hijra (Atonement and 
Holy Flight). An outgrowth of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, Takfir wa Hijra was respon¬ 
sible for theabduclionand murder of oneof 
Sadat's former Cabinet ministers in 1977. 
now It IS implicated not only in the kill ing of 
Sadat but in the rioting later that week in 
Asyut. 

Takfir wa Hijra is only one of an un¬ 
known number of fanatical Islamic 
groups that permeate wide sections of 
Egyptian society Says Political Scientist 
Ali E. Hillal Dessouki of Cairo University; 
"My hunch is that there are many groups 
of ten or 15 people, organized into very 
small cells. They are clandestine, secre¬ 
tive. underground and not public. They 
are certainly amassing weapons." 

The roots of the fundamentalist resur¬ 
gence lie in the social dislocation that has 
swept the Arab world, and Egypt in par¬ 
ticular. over the past two decades. &y$ 







Aral^ John Williams of the American 
University of Cairo: “These groups appeal 
to those who don’t think they are getting 
their fair share of the benefits of modern¬ 
ization." Fundamentalist tendencies are 
most entrenched in the lower middle class 
and in Egypt’s universities, where they 
have mushroomed over the past four or 
five years. Says Dessouki of the converts: 
“These are people who are neither urban 
nor rural, who are overwhelmed by city 
Ufe and feel alien to it. They are a very pre¬ 
carious class.” 

Many of the Islamic groups have at 
their center a powerful leader. In the case 
of Takfir wa Hijra, it was Shukri Ahmed 
Mustafa, who was hanged by the Sadat 
government in 1978 for planning the mur¬ 
der of the former Religious Affairs Minis¬ 
ter. To his followers, the charismatic Mus¬ 
tafa was an almost omnipotent authority 



on religious as well as personal matters. 
“Even after the death sentence had been 
handed out,” wrote Sociologist Saad Ed- 
din Ibrahim in a study of the group. “Mus¬ 
tafa’s followers would not believe that the 
government could take his life.” Like 
many other fanatical Muslims, Takfir wa 
Hijra members seek to return to a purely 
Islamic society, and are willing to use vio¬ 
lence to achieve that goal. 

In all likelihood, the shock of Sadat’s 
murder will impede the rapid growth of the 
fundamentalist movements for the time 
being. But, as one Egyptian scholar cau¬ 
tions. “the huge base of sympathizers, 
which may number in the millions, is still in 
place.” Almost everyone agrees that the 
militants lack the power to seize the gov¬ 
ernment, but they do have the capacity to 
cause endless trouble. Security crack¬ 
downs, such as Sadat’s roundup of1,600 as- 



Members of th« Peoplo’s Assembly stand In honor of the slain Anwar Sadat during swearing-bi ceremony for the nation’s new President 



President Mubwrit with Sudanese President NImelrl and Assend)ty Speaker Sufi Abu Taleb 

“He listens, and in this part of the world we need a leader who listens." 


I sorted opponents last month or the arrests 
! last week, could easily backfire. So could 
i the Reagan Administration’s plan for a 
j spectacular display of American military 
I power, another pointed remmder to the fa¬ 
natics of Egypt's Western connection. 

Thus one of the most pressing matters 
for Mubarak's government is to determine 
to what extent militant Muslims have 
penetrated the army. The government has 
not revealed whether the assassination 
plot extended to the level of colonels or 
higher, as many believe, whether the Lib¬ 
yans or the Soviets provided assistance, or 
whether any of Egypt’s exiled nationalists 
were involved 

But the government is obviously ap¬ 
prehensive. In the parade two weeks ago 
at which Sadat was shot, all the troops ex¬ 
cept the assassins carried weapons with¬ 
out ammunition At the funeral four days 
later, the honor guard was equipped with 
rifles from which even the bolts had been 
removed. — ByWUiamE,Smith.fl»portedby 
JaekE. White and Robert C Wurmsiedt/Cairo 











Moscow conducts an open-ended battle against a resilient insurgency 


For nearly two years a Soviet expedi¬ 
tionary force of85,000 troops has propped 
up /tfghanistan's Communist regime 
against a motley but tenacious resistance 
movement. Soviet intervention in 4fgkani- 
stan has become a chronic irritant in East- 
West relations: Secretary of State Alexan¬ 
der Haig reiterated U.S. outrage in his 
talks with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko at the United Nations a month 
ago. and the Afghanistan issue will proba¬ 
bly be debated in the U.N. General Assem¬ 
bly next month. Most Western press cover¬ 
age of the conflict has come from listening 
posts in Pakistan and India and from re¬ 
porters who have slipped into rebel-held ter¬ 
ritory. Time Diplomatic Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott received a rare visa from the 
Afghan government and last week sent this 
report from Kabul' 

D uring daylight, Kabul seems almost 
like a city at peace Almost, but not 
quite There are reminders, some 
constant and subtle, others sudden and 
dramatic, that this is a land at war with it¬ 
self and with Us giant neighbtu to the 
north, and that the war is closing in on the 
capital 

At a dusty park, children frolic on a 
makeshift wooden Ferris wheel, seeming¬ 
ly oblivious of the armored personnel car¬ 
rier at an intersection near by, a search¬ 
light mounted on its turret. The younger 
children cluster around a foreigner, taking 
him for a Soviet, chanting "Khorosho! 
Khoroshol " (go»xl). Older youths, ap¬ 
proaching or just over the compulsory mil¬ 
itary draft age of 15. withdraw sullenly 
At the main mosque on the bank of 
the Kabul River, the faithful gather for 
midday prayers. Most are old men, many 
of them crippled. In the midst of their 
worship, the droning incantations from 
the loudspeakers on the miharets are mo¬ 
mentarily drowned out by the roar of two 
camouflaged MiG-2 Is streaking toward 


targets upcountry. Outside, a truck goes 
by with two Soviet soldiers in the back. 
They wear wide-brimmed khaki ranger 
hats and olive-drab bulletproof vests, and 
they hold their Kalashnikov assault rifles 
at the ready, barrels upright, on their 
knees 

Commercial air traffic, what little is 
still operating, moves in and out of Kabul 
airport normally, but the Soviet Ilyushin 
and Antonov military transports that use 
the same runway bank sharply after take¬ 
off and climb to a safe altitude in a tight 
spiral. There is rising concern that rebels 
armed with hand-held SA-7 antiaircraft 
missiles may be hiding in the hills around 
the capital. 

In the densely populated old part of 
Kabul, numerous houses are flying red 
banners. There is nothing ideological 
about them. It is an Afj^an custom to 
hoist a green or blue flag if someone in a 
household has died, a red one if death oc¬ 
curred by unnatural causes, “such as mur¬ 
der or in war," as a resident explains. 

Trade in the bazaars is brisk. It in¬ 
cludes a thriving black market in which 
Soviet soldiers barter vodka, clothing, 
even ammunition for hashish. Here and 
there, turbaned vendors beckon for cus¬ 
tomers to examine straw baskets filled 
with lethal-looking daggers with 6- to 8- 
in blades. A pau of passing Soviet pri¬ 
vates, their Kalashnikovs at their sides, 
eye the knives nervously. 

A European agricultural aid specialist 
says that the radius in which he is allowed 
to operate around Kabul has narrowed to 
just beyond the capital’s suburbs. The 
price of tea has recently doubled, the cost 
of firewood, the principal heating fuel, tri¬ 
pled. Winter in this ruggedly beautiful 
mountainous country can be very harsh; 
this year it will be especially hard, and ex¬ 
pensive, for Kabul’s citizens. 

Seven miles north of the city lies the 
Kabul Golf and Country Club. Its 18 holes 


are perhaps the most challenging in the 
world, not just because goats graze on the 
fairways and the “greens” are made of 
oiled-down sand, but because the course is 
often a no man's land in shootouts be¬ 
tween government troops and the muja¬ 
hedin (holy warriors). The guerrillas let 
alone the foreign diplomats who play 
there: the Soviets, after all. are known not 
to be golfers. The mujahedin concentrate 
instead on sniping at Afghan sentries sta¬ 
tioned near by atop a dam at the base of 
Kargha Lake, a reservoir for the capital. 
The guerrillas have also ambushed parties 
of Soviet soldiers and nurses from the mili¬ 
tary hospital in town who come to swim 
and fish in the lake. Recently six Soviets 
were fishing with hand grenades, lobbing 
them into the water like depth charges 
and swimming out to collect the fish that 
floated belly-up to the surface. Then a 
band of mujahedin on a hillside opened 
fire, a lethal variation of the same game. 
Two of the Soviets were killed, two 
wounded, and two escaped 

But the lesson of Afghanistan may be 
that the Soviets do not give up easily: last 
week there was another Soviet swimming 
off the pier at Kargha Lake, while his wife 
and small daughter gathered stones on the 
beach They had formidable lifeguards: a 
dozen Afghan soldiers, a patrol boat and 
an armored vehicle 

T he reservoir basin frequently rever¬ 
berates with the thud of bombs ex¬ 
ploding near by and with the rum¬ 
ble overhead of Mi-24 “Hind” helicopter 
gunships. They are the nemesis of the mu¬ 
jahedin. The choppers' main targets now¬ 
adays lie another ten miles northwest, 
around the town of Paghman, which has 
been the fulcrum of a seesaw struggle be¬ 
tween government forces and insurgents. 
Two weeks ago the mujahedin's green 
banners of Islam were flying over Pagh¬ 
man. Last week they had been replaced 



tqr the black, md and grmi flags of the 
government. Next week, or the week af¬ 
ter, Paghman might be in rebel hands 
again. 

It is after nightfall that the war comes 
to Kabul itself. By dusk the crowds have 
thinned out in front of the Ariana Cinema 
on Pushtunistan Square after the last 
showing of Guilty, an Indian-made “dra¬ 
ma of underworld crime, lust and sin.” Af¬ 
ghan-manned tanks and armored person¬ 
nel carriers take up their positions at evei7 
traffic circle. Armed patrols fan out. Sovi¬ 
et troops replace the Afghan youths who 
have been checking documents and 
searching cars at roadblocks during the 
day. At 10 p.m. the curfew goes into effect. 
Violators can be shot on the spot. So can 
the enforcers. Bursts of gunfire punctuate 
the night. Mujahedin who have infiltrated 
the city, sometimes with the connivance of 
sympathetic Afghan army officers, wage 
hit-and-run attacks on the homes of gov¬ 
ernment officials, fire rifle-propelled gre¬ 
nades at Soviet staff cars, and assault po¬ 
lice stations In one such raid recently, the 
rebels killed six policemen and persuaded 
17 survivors to desert. 

Defections have been the govern¬ 
ment's principal curse. Before the 1978 
coup that brought the Communists to 
power. Afghan army strength stood at 
over 100.000. That figure 
had dropped to 50,000 to 
70,000 by the time Mos¬ 
cow invaded and installed 
the regime of Babrak Kar- 
nial m December 1979. It 
is now down to about 
30,060 men. Draconian 
attempts to solve the prob¬ 
lem have only exacerbat¬ 
ed it During the summer, 
teen-age cadets from the 
Kabul military academy 
were suddenly rounded up 
and thrown into the ongo¬ 
ing battle for the moun¬ 
tains around Paghman. At 
least 70 died, many of 
them the sons of men who 
run the regime. 

Last month the gov- . A 


emment announced a new draft law call¬ 
ing up all males between IS and 35 who 
had not yet served, and extending the 
tours of those who had already been con¬ 
scripted. Many young men promptly dis¬ 
appeared into the countryside, some to 
join the mujahedin. Yet others did report 
to their draft boards, only to do two 
weeks’ basic training, receive their gov¬ 
ernment-issue weapons and then defect 
to the guerrillas. 

M any shopkeepers in Kabul closed 
their doors in protest against the 
new law. The khad, the govern¬ 
ment security force that is largely a crea¬ 
ture of the KGB, came around in trucks 
with bullhorns broadcasting a mixture of 
threats and patriotic exhortations to get 
the shops to reopen. Eventually the police 
broke the locks on the stores, often to find 
that the owners had fled to the hills, tak¬ 
ing their inventories with them. Public 
demonstrations against the draft have 
usually been conducted by young women, 
on the theory that they are less likely to 
be fired on. 

The most frustrating military opera¬ 
tion for the Afghan and Soviet forces has, 
been the battle for the Paiyshir Valley, 40 
miles north of Kabul. Four times they have 
tried to drive the mujahedin out; four times 





they have failed. The most recent offensive 
petered out two weeks ago, and there were 
signs that the insurgency was becoming 
less of a free-for-all in which rival guerrilla 
groups quarrel with one another almost as 
fiercely as they fight Kabul. During the lat¬ 
est Panjshir campaign, for example, rebel 
units normally operating south of the capi¬ 
tal trekked north to join the mujahedin in 
the valley. 

But the insurgents still face a host of 
problems, some of them self-inflicted. De¬ 
spite the late Anwar Sadat's revelation 
that Egypt has served as a channel for the 
U S. to infiltrate Soviet-designed weapons 
to the rebels, the mujahedin insist that 
they still rely primarily on what they can 
capture from their fallen or routed ene¬ 
mies. They have acquired from the out¬ 
side, mainly the U.S., China and Ejgypt, 
some antiaircraft guns and antitank 
weapons, but not in sufficient quantity to 
neutralize the MiGs, helicopter gunships 
and heavy armor that throw such devas¬ 
tating firepower against rebel encamp¬ 
ments and villages. 

When a rebel band does get hold of a 
modern Kalashnikov, the weapon is likely 
to end up as a status symbol in the hands 
of the tribal elder, while the younger war¬ 
riors, men with better eyesight and surer 
footing, are left to fight with bolt-action 

SOIFFIN VIVIER- -RUSH British Lee-Enfield rifles. 

In one sense the lack 
of unified leadership is an 
advantage for the insur¬ 
gents. the Soviets cannot 
end the rebellion simply 
by decapitating the move¬ 
ment. But while muja¬ 
hedin may be learning to 
cooperate on limited oper¬ 
ations, their very diversity 
makes it difficult for them 
to close ranks behind a 
sustained, coherent mili¬ 
tary strategy or political 
program. Some are Mus¬ 
lim fundamentalists, even 
Khomeini-esque fanatics. 
Others are disgruntled 
leftists, while still others 
are perennially recalci- 




Mujahedin huddle around a mortar in Paktia province; guerrilias iHtcard their weapons in a pile before praying near Jalalabad oamma .uajson 
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trant tribal chiefs nostalgic for the bad old 
days of the feudal monarchy that was 
overthrown in 1973. 

Afghans have been fighting one an¬ 
other at least as long as they have been re¬ 
sisting foreign invaders. The mujahedin 
have the rallying point of a common ene¬ 
my, the Soviets, and any regime unmistak¬ 
ably identified as Moscow's puppet may 
be doomed. But that does not mean that 
even with heavy increases in outside assis¬ 
tance, the rebels can defeat and expel the 
Soviets. 

With their huge military wherewithal, 
the logistical advantage of a common 
1,050-mile border, and few or no political 
repercussions to worry about on the home 
front (the Kremlin need not fear that 
Moscow State University undergraduates 
will start burning their draft cards), the 
Soviets can hunker down for a long time in 
Afghanistan, fortifying enclaves and for¬ 
getting about pacifying the countryside. 
As the Afghan army continues to hemor¬ 
rhage. the Soviets may feel that they have 


no choice but to take over more and more 
of the burden of the fighting. Thus the day 
recedes when they can pull out under a 
policy of " Afghanization." 

Indeed, Soviet diplomats, including 
Foreign Minister Gromyko, have indicat¬ 
ed recently that the Kremlin is prepared 
to hold on in Afghanistan and wage a war 
of attrition against the insurgents as long 
as necessary to assure the survival of a 
pro-Soviet regime in Kabul That could 
mean forever, 

S uch stubborn determination leaves 
Moscow faced with the prospect of 
an open-ended drain on its re¬ 
sources and ongoing embarrassment in its 
foreign policy. It also presents the U S. 
with a dilemma. Should the U S, in ex¬ 
change for a Soviet pullout, press for a 
diplomatic settlement that might involve 
the formal recognition of Karmal's pup¬ 
pet regime and an end to outside support 
for the mujahedin'! Or should Wash¬ 
ington keep the covert military heat on 


and insist on unconditional withdrawal? 

“It's a tough caU," says former CIA Di¬ 
rector William Colby. “Is there a chance of 
[the rebels’l actually winning? It doesn’t 
look very promising.’’ Adds a former senior 
official of the Carter Administration; “If 
you help Afghan insurgents who have no 
hope of winning, then are you sending 
them to slaughter? On the other hand, if 
you get over that moral hurdle, you can go 
all out and really bleed the Soviets, even if 
you can’t beat them." 

The Reagan Administration is defi¬ 
nitely attracted to the second option. Un¬ 
fortunately, that course risks antagonizing 
Western European allies and some Islam¬ 
ic countries that reject the Soviet presence 
in Afghanistan but are wary of Washing¬ 
ton's bellicose anti-Moscow rhetoric. Yet 
even with the best of will in Washington, it 
is difficult to imagine what a compromise 
would look like, given Soviet and Afghan 
refusal to negotiate with the mujahedin 
and the rebels' rejection of a Moscow- 
imposed regime. ■ 


V oice s of an Emba t tled Regim e 

Talking with /Afghanistan‘s three top leaders 

W hen Time Diplomatic 
Correspondent Strobe 


WW Correspondent Strobe 
Talbott arrived at the Presi¬ 
dential Palace in Kabul last 
week, he found President Ba- 
brak Karrnal as affable in 
manner as he was doctrinaire 
in his pronouncements At the 
beginning and the end of a 90- 
minute interview, the first Kar- 
mal has had with an American 
journalist, the President and 
party leader kissed Talbott on f 
both cheeks in the traditional Karmal 
Afghan greeting, urging him to 
"come back some time and hunt Marco 
Polo sheep in our beautiful mountains." 
Karmal spoke mostly in English, which 
he said he learned in King Zahir's prisons 
during the 1950s, and proudly recited the 
opening lines of the U S Declaration of 
Independence, explaining that he ad¬ 
mired Americans as people with "a great 
revolutionary and anticolonialist tradi¬ 
tion." Karmal's chef de cabinet and one of 
his principal military aides were more 
comfortable speaking Russian 

Karmal. 52. is a revolutionary of un¬ 
abashedly pro-Soviet leanings. In the mid- 
'60s he formed a faction of the People's 
Democratic ICornmunisil Party that 
hewed closely to Moscow's line After the 
1978 coup that brought rivals in a more in¬ 
dependent party faction to power, he was 
sent off into diplomatic exile as Ambassa¬ 
dor to Czechoslovakia. In December 1979. 
when the Soviets invaded and killed his 
predecessor, Hafizullah Amin. Karmal 
emerged as the new leader 

Western observers are convinced that 
Karmal was in the U.S.S.R. at the time of 


the invasion, that he broadcast 
his inaugural address as Presi¬ 
dent from Tashkent, and that 
he was flown into Afghanistan 
only after the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion force was in place. “Lies 
and fabrications." said Kar¬ 
mal, adding that he had been 
living secretly in Afghanistan 
for a few months during the 
previous regime, and that ii 
was he who "requested" the So¬ 
viet intervention on instruc¬ 
tions from the Afghan party 
central committee 

Karmal insisted that the war is going 
well: "We have defeated the counterrevo¬ 
lutionary bandits even though we have not 
yet completely destroyed them " Most of 
the fighting, he said, is handled by the Af¬ 
ghan armed forces, not by theSoviels "The 
limited contingent of our Soviet friends is to 
be held in reserve, as a potential force to be 
used against the massive outside aggres¬ 
sion in this undeclared war that is being 
waged against us by terrorists operating 
from some 80 bases in Pakistan. 

They are armed by the Ameri¬ 
can imperialists and the Chi¬ 
nese hegemonists, and funded 
by the petrodollars of Saudi 
Arabia If the outside interfer¬ 
ence were to stop, we could solve 
all our problems in a matter of 
months, and the limited contin¬ 
gent of our Soviet friends could 
go back to their home in the 
peace-loving U S.S.R." 

The U S. and other backers 
of the mujahedin, Karmal 
claims, are not really interested Dost 



in a Soviet pullout “The forces of hege- 
monism and imperialism do not want the 
contingent to withdraw. Why? Because 
for them the contmued presence here of 
our friends is a pretext that they can ex¬ 
ploit against the Soviet Union." 

Asked if he or his government dis¬ 
agreed in any way on any issue with the So¬ 
viet Union, Karmal answered firmly, “No, 
not the slightest one." But he insisted that 
the coincidence of interests does not mean 
he is a puppet, nor does it make Afghani¬ 
stan any less sovereign 
"There is no power in the 
world that can crush the 
spirit of freedom of the 
Afghan people Itisinour 
nature to be free and to 
fight for our freedom.” 

Prime Minister Sul¬ 
tan Ali Keshtmand, 47, 

IS the No. 2 man in the 
regime, having recently 
taken over the prime 
ministership from Kar¬ 
mal He is a longtime Keshtmand 
Communist and a mem¬ 
ber of the pro-Soviet faction that gained 
dominance after the invasion. 

In response to the suggestion that the 
government he titularly heads 
IS really run by the Soviets, 
Keshtmand shook his head 
with weary indulgence: “I can 
say this is absolutely wrong. 
We run everything ourselves. 
According to its own policy, 
the Soviet Union never inter¬ 
feres in the internal affairs of 
any country in the world. Of 
course, they are helping us in 
^ every field” 

1 . iBlh Foreign Minister Shah 
Mohammed Dost, 52, is a re- 




markable study in survival. He has been a 
career diplomat for 25 years, serving King 
Zahir until he was deposed in 1973, Mo¬ 
hammed Daoud, who was overthrown 
and killed in 1978, and then a succession 
of three Communist leaders, Nur Moham¬ 
med Taraki, Amin and now Karmal. 
Long before the 1978 Communist take¬ 
over, Dost was a clandestine party mem¬ 
ber. He is now leading Afghanistan’s 
worldwide diplomatic campaign to head 
off another U.N. resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

The U.S., Pakistan. China and other 
sponsors of the resolution are confident 
that it will pass by an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority, close to the 111-to-22 vote by 
which it carried a year ago. Dost ex¬ 
pressed guarded hopes to the contrary: “It 
is possible that there may be a resolution 
with the same wording as last year. But it 
is my impression that the tempo of the 
debate on this question may be changing, 
and the wording may be not as tough 
against Afghanistan 1 think it may be 
much softer and more flexible. After all, 
all countries have to submit to the re¬ 
alities in Afghanistan and around us. 
The principal reality is that there has 
been a revolution here, there is a govern¬ 
ment with power and control over the 
whole country, and there is a party work¬ 
ing for the welfare of the majority of the 
people " 

Asked if he truly believes that the 
government controls, speaks for and has 
the support of the majority of the 
' p<.ipulation. Dost nodded emphatically 
and said' "Exactly so The revolution is 
being consolidate and the situation 
turning toward normali/ntion There is no 
place m the country where these counter¬ 
revolutionary elements have control Now 
it also must be said that no one can deny 
the intervention and aggression against 
Afghanistan from abroad." 

A fghanistan is now pressing for negoti¬ 
ations with Pakistan to seal the rug¬ 
ged 1,125-mile frontier against the influx 
of aid to the rebels, holding out the possi¬ 
bility of a Soviet withdrawal if the condi¬ 
tion is met 

Questioned on whether there were 
any conceivable circumsUinces in which 
his government might participate in talks 
with the rebels. Dost answered, “Categori¬ 
cally no. After all. they [the mujahedin] 
represent no one but themselves. They are 
mercenaries and bandits. We will not 
agree to their presence any time, any¬ 
where, in any talks, with anybody, at ne¬ 
gotiations in which we participate.” 

Would the beginning of negotiations 
with the Pakistanis permit the initial, par¬ 
tial withdrawal of Soviet troops'^ Said 
Dost: “Both we and the Soviet Union want 
this limited contingent of their forces 
withdrawn. But for that to happen, these 
interventions from abroad in our affairs 
should stop, and international guarantees 
should be given that intervention will not 
recur. First we must reach that stage: the 
cessation of all armed intervention and 
aggression from abroad.” ■ 


POLAND 

Fresh Upheaval at tfie Top _ 

A get-it-done general replaces Kania as Communist Party boss 

W hen the Central Committee of Po- making things work rather than on 
land’s Communist Party met in launching new initiatives. Making things 
Warsaw at the end of last week, Slanislaw work, however, is not going to prove a very 
Kania was very much the man on the spot, easy task. 

Sincetakingoverasparty leader nearly 14 Mutual distrust is profound between 

months ago from the ailing Edward the government, on one hand, and Soli- 
Gierek after a wave of strikes that led to darity and the Roman Catholic Church, 
the creation of the independent Solidarity on the other When the regime offered a 
union, Kania. 54, has had a tough time compromise proposal for the creation of a 
keeping the situation from getting com- permanent committee composed of gov- 
pletely out of hand At the Central Com- ernment and labor leaders to discuss Po- 
mittee meeting, Kania took an uncharac- land’s pressing economic problems, Soli- 
teristically tough stance toward the union darity’s eleven-man Presidium abruptly 
“Solidarity, instead of becoming one of the rejected the offer. The Presidium objected 
forces for socialist renewal, is becoming to the inclusion of the old Communist- 
one of its main brakes," he complained controlled unions, which still claim to 
But party hard-liners, who have been los- have 4 million members The government 
ing patience with him because of his fail- termed Solidarity’s response "outra- 


liK General Woiclech JanizelskI; after nearly 14 months: Communist Leader Stanislaw Kania 

Rumors in H^arsaw had it that hisduys were numbered, and they proved to be very accurate. 

ure to control the militant 9 5 million- geous," but nonetheless accepted the 

member union, and have accused him of union’s offer to hold bilateral talks on how 

showing excessive "submissiveness and to alleviate growing food shortages It also 

liberalism," were not mollified Rumors gave in to Solidarity’s demand for a tem- 

began to swirl through Warsaw that his porary price freeze on most basic gixxls 

days were numbered Even before the shakeup at the top 

That they were This Sunday, just two of the party’s ranks, the climate had 

days after the party meeting convened, been worsening as moderates in both 

Kania offered his resignation. Tt was ac- camps faced a growing challenge within 

cepted with great alacrity. According to their ranks. Although Solidarity had 

the government’s Interpress news agency, called for a moratorium on strikes. 

54% ofthe200-meinher Central Commit- workers in various cities put down their 

tee voted to go along with his decision tools last week to protest continuing 
The committee then quickly voted, by widespread fixid and fuel shortages In 
what Interpress described as a “huge ma- Zyrardow. 27 miles southwest of War- 

jority,” to replace him with the man who saw. 12.000 women occupied textile 

has served as Poland’s Premier since Feb- mills A union official explained that 

ruary. General Wojciech Jaruzelski, 58 the townspeople faced “real starvation"; 

Jaruzelski's elevation does not neces- they were forced to wait three or four 

sarily signal a major shift in direction for days, he said, for their meagei weekly 

Poland’s embattled government and par- ration of 1 j lbs of meat 

ty. The general, who enjoys the respect of Jaruzelski will probably not have to 
Poland’s civilians and military alike, is wait very long for his first major test This 

known as a thoroughly competent, briskly week. Solidarity is scheduled to meet to 

efiBcient, get-it-done man. Under his stew- decide whether to call for a nationwide 

ardship the emphasis is likely to be on warning strike. ■ 
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Re ndezv o u s in C ancfin_ 

To talk of matters North and South, rich and poor 

E yed coldly, it is a trip that hardly I Administration, with its 
seems necessary. The two-day meet- I nomic retrenchment at 


mg has no formal agenda. There will be no tic about debalin j 
final communique. Few of the partici- eign aid (now rur 
pants expect much in the way of concrete a year) The Ri 
results. Then why are 22 heads of govern- views foreign aid 
ment,* 1,000 ministers and aides and tary and politic 
more than 2,500journalists converging on more on the basts 

, the Mexican resort island of Cancun this Determined I 
week forthe International Meetingon Co- President Jose 
operation and Development conference' Prime Minister I 
The answers are as varied as the political Canadian Prime 
and economic stripes of the delegations helped (lersuadi 

For some of the more militant Third Cancun But he h: 
World leaders, the Cancun session will be del Castro must 
another pulpit from which to bully the in- should not be heic 
dustriali/ed nations for their real and mit, and there mi 

imagined imperialist sins. For others, it Discussion wi 
will be a chance to lobby face-to-face for fcxxl and agricult: 
change in a world economic order that is als, trade and dev 
stacked against the poorer na¬ 
tions. For Ronald Reagan, it 
will be an occasion to hold up 
the U.S, example of free enter¬ 
prise as the path to develop¬ 
ment and prosperity. It will 
also give him an opportunity 
to meet some important for¬ 
eign leaders for the first time. 

Among them; China s Premier 
Zhao Ziyang. 

The main idea behind the 
summit, that the industrialized 
world must help the underde¬ 
veloped countries climb out of 
poverty, has been an article of 
Third World policy for dec¬ 
ades. The immediate inspira¬ 
tion for Cancun came from a 
report published last year by 
an I8-mcmher independent 
commission on international 
development headed by for- Reagan speaking in Philadelphia 
mer West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt Among ns proposals'major 
aid transfers to the Third World, reform Ir 
of international lending agencies to pro- li -ijljt 

vide cheaper credit to the Third Woild. Hr 
stabilization of oil and commodity prices 
to benefit the developing countries The j| 

Brandt report also urged that leaders of 
the industrialized North and the undet- 
developed South gather to discuss their 
“mutuality of interest “ Me.xico and Aus- 
tria took charge and began planning the 
Cancun conference more than a year ago 

The initial U S response to a North- 
South summit was ctxil The Reagan Ad- f 
ministration opposes the Third World's p 
demand for "global negotiations" under 
U N auspices- -an idea that will be , 
strongly promoted at Cancun Nor is the 


Administration, with its emphasis on eco¬ 
nomic retrenchment at home, enthusias¬ 
tic about debating vast new outlays of for¬ 
eign aid (now running at about $6 billion 
a year) The Reagan team, moreover, 
views foreign aid as an adjunct of its mili¬ 
tary and political policies, rewarding 
more on the basis of friendship than need 
Determined lobbying from Mexico’s 
President Jose Lopez, Portillo, British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and 
Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
helped (tersuade Reagan to attend 
Cancun But he had conditions- Cuba’s Fi¬ 
del Castro must not attend, the meeting 
should not be held before the Ottawa sum¬ 
mit, and there must be no fixed agenda 
Discussion will center on broad topics- 
foixl and agriculture, energy, raw materi¬ 
als, trade and development, financial poli- 


r 



Mitterrand during recent speech 


'Algviia. Aastris. Uungladcsh Hra’zil Ciinaiiu C hi¬ 
ns f ranci'. Ciiivsna. India. Ivnrv Ciiasi, tapun 
Mexico. Nigeria. Ihc I’hilippiiies. Saudi Arabia 
Sweden. Tanzania. United Kingdom. U S. Venc/u- 
elu. West Ciermany, Yugoslavia. 



Conference Host LdpezPortino _ 

A format with chances Jbr disagreement. 


cy. Each head of government will make a 
short speech, and there will also be infor¬ 
mal conversations. Instead of issuing the 
usual communique, Host Ldpez Portillo 
will sum up the sense of the meeting in his 
closing statement. 

Even that vague format contains op¬ 
portunities for sharp disagreement. Many 
of the developing countries’ key demands 
clash with Reaganaut philosophy. Com¬ 
modity prices, for example, are a major 
sticking point. With some justification, 
many Third World nations complain that 
the commodities they sell, such as coffee, 
tin and sugar, are underpriced, while the 
goods they buy from the industrialized na¬ 
tions come with ever higher price tags. 
'Vet the idea of artificial price stabilization 
is anathema to Washington. Says one U.S. 
diplomat: “If we've had any experience in 
economy, it shows you can't repeal the law 
of supply and demand." 

In a speech to the Philadelphia World 
Affairs Council last week, Reagan gave a 
preview of his likely position in Cancun. 
While he held out no hope for direct aid 
increases or global negotia¬ 
tions, the President pointed to 
the American experience as 
proof that "free people build 
free markets that ignite dy¬ 
namic development for every¬ 
one." His formula for econom¬ 
ic advancement includes 
expanded trade, regional coop¬ 
eration, technological im¬ 
provements in agriculture and 
energy, and promotion of pri¬ 
vate investment The formula 
ignores the fact that many 
Third World countries follow 
socialist principles or lack the 
foundations for a free market 
economy. 

Reagan's up-by-lhe-btx)t- 
straps advice will probably be 
seconded at Cancun by a fel¬ 
low conservative, Margaret 
speech Thatcher. But Reagan is likely 
to be at odds with some of 
Washington's other industrialized allies 
French President Francois Mitterrand, 
who holds that aid to the Third World 
also helps the industrialized nations by 
creating growing demand for their prod¬ 
ucts, will be pushing both for global nego¬ 
tiations under the auspices of the U.N 
and some sort of Third World energy pro¬ 
gram His favorite energy proposal so far 
would rely partly on petro-money and 
would funnel credits to underdeveloped 
countries through a special “energy affili¬ 
ate" of the World Bank. Mitterrand will 
do his best to sell Reagan on the idea, but 
the last thing France wants is a quarrel 
with Washington. Says a member of the 
French delegation. “We would like to 
avoid a confrontation with the U.S., 
which would not only be wasteful but 
quite contrary to what Cancun is all 
about.’’ — By Thomas A, Santson. Kepofted 
by laurasKB L Batrolt and James WBwmdt/ 
Mexico Cby, whh other bureaus i 





BRITAIN 

Under Fire _ 

Harsh words among the Tories 

H appy birthday, maggie! read the W- 
fl. banner towed across the gray skies 
by a small biplane piloted by a fervent Tory 
supporter. Inside the rococo Winter Gar¬ 
dens ballroom at the seaside resort of 
Blackpool, the 4.000delegates to the annu¬ 
al Conservative Party conference last week 
joinedinsong and cheers as Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, a self-assured 56. un¬ 
corked a bottle of champagne and cut the 
birthday cake. Exuding confidence. 
Thatcher picked up on the theme she had 
stated briskly on her arrival earlier in the 
day: “All is well. All is very well.” 

Very little, in fact, was well. As her 
government reaches the midterm mark. 
Maggie Thatcher is under fire from virtu¬ 
ally every direction. Her bold experiment 
to turn Britain’s sluggish economy around 
by applying relentlessly monetarist poli¬ 
cies has produced staggering 12% unem¬ 
ployment and a host of other alarming sta¬ 
tistics. Her approval rating has dropped to 
28%. a near-record low for any British 
Prime Minister Worried over the pros¬ 
pect of running for re-election on the gov¬ 
ernment's dismal record, a number of 
Tory backbenchers and some senior party 
members are openly revolting against her 
policies and questioning her leadership In 
a broadside from the Establishment, the 
Times oi London noted that infiation. un¬ 
employment, industrial production, inter¬ 
est rates and public spending were all 
worse now than when the Tories came to 
power in 1979 Concluded the Tunes- 
"Whatever the merits of this government. 
It has lost popular support ” 

The debate over Thatcher's econom¬ 
ic policies and the cold, uncaring image 
she presents have thoroughly unsettled 
her own party. The division and rancor 
that broke into the open at Blackpool 
were a harsh departure from traditional 
Tory civility. When Thatcher’,s Home 
Secretary, William Whitelaw, put forth 
a relatively mild motion on law-and- 
order, it was hooted down. Observed 
Political Commentator Peter Jenkins in 
the Guardian. "Beneath the mcantations 
of the simple Thatcherite Jaith is a nas¬ 
ty tone of class giievance and sullen 
nationalism " 

The attack on Thatcher's economics 
was led by former Prime Minister Ed¬ 
ward Heath, who has never forgiven her 
for the humiliation she inflicted on him 
when she defeated him as party leader 
in 1975. Heath insisted that there was 
an alternative to monetarism- selective 
reflation and membership in the Euro¬ 
pean Monetary System. Calling the un¬ 
employment rate “morally unjustified," 
he warned that similar disregard for 
working people in the 1930s had led to 
dictatorship and war in Europe. "We 
have now reached the most critical 
point in the Conservative Party in the 
past 60 or 70 years,” he said. 



Prime Minister Thatcher at Blackpool 

f'irsi the champagne, then the rancor 


Heath's blast was echoed by 13 fresh¬ 
men Tory M P.s who are known as the 
"Blue Chips” because of their predomi¬ 
nantly aristocratic backgrounds They 
distributed a pamphlet tilled Changing 
Gear- What the Government Should Do 
Next, in which they called for a watering 
down of Thatcher’s monetarism Far 
more ominous for the Prime Minister was 
the lineup of Establishment Tories who 
are now decrying her economic policies 
and lack of compassion Calling monetar¬ 
ism “the uncontrollable in pursuit of the 
indefinable," Sir Ian Gilmour, who was 
Deputy Foreign Secretary until Thatcher 
purged her Cabinet of dissidents last 
month, bleakly forecast that if Thatcher's 
policies are not changed "we can say 
goodbye to the British economy." 


S till, Thatcher rtxle out the storm. 

firmly in control of the rank-and-file 
delegates, many of whom would like to 
see her act even tougher than she has "1 
will not change jusi to court popularity," 
she declared in a stirring speech ai the 
end of the conference, throwing down the 
gauntlet. “There are those who stiy our 
nation no longer has the stomach for the 
fight. I think I know our people They 
do'" Her exhortation brought the dele¬ 
gates to their feel cheering, clapping, 
roaring their approval 

She had carried the conference, but 
the battle was far fiom over Continued 
misgivings could be read on the faces of 
several senior ministers, who saw Black¬ 
pool as further po'iari/,ing British politics, 
thus benefiting the budding centrist alli¬ 
ance of Liberals and Social Democrats. 
Pnvaiely the ministers intimated that if 
there is no discernible economic improve¬ 
ment by spring, Thatcher will have to 
change her tack or face several senior 
Cabinet resignations. That could well 
spell the^nd of her prime ministership. ■ 


PRIZES 

Timely Honor 

Refugee unit wins peace award 

W hen Swedish Dynamite Tycoon Al¬ 
fred Nobel established a peace prize 
in his name 80 years ago, he specified that it 
be given for the “best work for fraternity 
between nations.” Some recent Nobel 
choices have caused more friction than fra¬ 
ternity, notably the 1973 joint award to 
North Viet Nam's Le Due Tho and U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, for 
their role in ending the Viet Nam War; and 
the 1978 prize to Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin and Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat for the Camp David agree¬ 
ment This year the Nobel Committee in 
Oslo, evidently determined to avoid con¬ 
tention. passed over Polish Trade Union 
Leader Lech Walesa, a choice that would 
have sorely aggravated the Soviet Union. 

Instead, the committee announced a 
seemingly unassailable selection for the 
1981 Peace Prize: the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) for Its aid to the "tremendous 
and increasing number of refugees” 
around the globe The choice cheered 
those refugee workers, who are not only 
keeping 10 million refugees around the 
world alive, but also are contending with 
attempts by most members, including the 
U S . to stem the flood of refugees arriving 
on their shores Said unhcr Commission¬ 
er Paul Hartlingof the award “It couldn't 
have come al a better time." 

The prestige attached to the $180,000 
Peace Prize may make it easier for the 
tJNiiCR, which also won the award in 
1954. to raise funds for the refugees. As a 
result of the increasingly hostile reaction 
to the refugee flow, the UNHCR has had to 
SCI amble for funds, personnel and cooper¬ 
ation from host countries. Its $100 million 
1978 budget doubled in 1979, then dou¬ 
bled again in 1980 in response to the refu¬ 
gee waves rippling out from Indochina, 
Afghanistan and Ethiopia 

Ironically, the unhcr received its ac¬ 
colade at a time when several donor coun¬ 
tries weie questioning its management. 
The agency's executive committee con¬ 
vened at Its Geneva headquarters last 
week partly to lixik into criticism of ineffi¬ 
ciency and poor morale Though few 
UNHCR staffers and other relief aides criti¬ 
cize the motivation of High Commissioner 
Hartling. 67, a former Danish Pnme Min¬ 
ister who has held the top post at the agen¬ 
cy since 1978, some believe he lacks the 
leadership qualities needed lo cope with a 
far-flung and slow-moving bureaucracy. 

Perhaps more serious is the criticism 
by some independent relief agencies that 
UNHCR IS not aggressive enough in pro¬ 
tecting refugees in the countries to which 
they have fled Among its failures Thai¬ 
land's return of 60,000 Cambodians to 
Kampuchea in 1979, though most flooded 
back within days, and Hong Kong's repa¬ 
triation of 10,000 Chinese who escaped 
from mainland China in the past year. ■ 







MALAYSIA 

New Brooms 


The "Two Ms " clean house 

A l 8 30 in the morning the six-lane 
highway leading into Kuala Lumpur 
from the while-collar suburb of Petaling 
Jay a used to be clogged with Malaysian 
civil servants on their way to the office. 
Not any more. Since July, the bureaucrats 
of Petaling Jaya have been making the 
morning commute one hour earlier 
Whether they are janitors or Cabinet min¬ 
isters. they must now be on the job no later 
than 8:00 As if that were not wrenching 
enough, there is even talk that the mid- 
morning lea break—a hitherto sacrosanct 
institution—will soon be abolished Why 
the sudden emphasis on efficiency'’ Datuk 
Seri Dr Mahathir Mohamcd 55. is set¬ 
tling in as Malaysia's new Prime Minister 
and cleaning house on a grand scale As 
Mahathir told Chinese businessmen last 
August "Malaysia is on the threshold of a 
trcmendous'economic boom. But it lacksa 
gocxJ work ethic." 

Mahathir supporters in the ruling 
United Malay National Organization 
(liNMO) say that he is simply doing things 
by the book What they have in mind is 
Mahathir's own opus, The Malay Dilem¬ 
ma. Written after violent racial noting 
rocked Malaysia in 1969 and officially 
banned until last July, the bixik advocates 
radical change to help raise the imixivci- 
ished majority of Malays, known locally 
as humipiiiras. sons of the soil, to the same 
economic level us more affiiient ethnic 
groups, notably the Chinese Such pro- 
Malay sentiments were enough to gel Ma¬ 
hathir banished from unmo in 1969, but 
he slowly climbed back into official favor 
to become Prime Minister Datuk Hussein 
Onn's second in command in 1976 Then, 
when Hussein Onn stepped down last 
July, pleading illness. Mahathir assumed 
control of the government Unlike his pre¬ 
decessors. who were all Briiish-trained 
lawyers. Mahathir is a true son of Malay 
Siiil. who ventured no farther than Singa¬ 
pore. to study medicine. Indeed, fear in 
the Chinese business community that a 
Mahathir government might revive eth¬ 


nic animosities sent stocks plummeting 53 
points on the Kuala Lumpur exchange the 
week of his inauguration. 

During his first 100 days in office, Ma¬ 
hathir has been more the hard-nosed 
technocrat than the visionary Malay na¬ 
tionalist. With reason. After Singapore. 
Malaysia is the most prosperous nation in 
Southeast Asia. The economy is expand¬ 
ing by 8''f a year, unemployment stands at 
5.3‘;^t, and inflation is hovering al 8%, 
prompting some Western economic ana¬ 
lysts to cast Malaysia as a "model of high 
growth and low inflation in the ’80s." But 
government efforts to redress economic 
inequities through subsidies to Malay-run 
development companies have all tixi often 
resulted in corruption and mismanage¬ 
ment. Aided by Deputy Prime Minister 
Datuk Musa Hitam, Mahathir moved 
quickly to reactivate a Cabinet-level com¬ 
mittee to investigate official corruption 
Dozens of bumiputra development com¬ 
panies that were seldom expected to make 
a large profit have now been put on notice 
that they will have to do belter or face the 
harsh realities of the marketplace 

So far Mahathir's actions have allayed 
the anxieties inspired by his words. But re¬ 
sentment lingers among Malaysia's ethnic 
minorities over state efforts to expand 
rapidly the use of Bahasa Malaysia, the of¬ 
ficial language The Mahathir govern¬ 
ment has so far refused to open a Chinese- 
language university, and it even decreed 
last week that all courts should begin to 
use Bahasa Malaysia, causing consterna¬ 
tion among British-educated attorneys 
unfamiliar with their native tongue 

S till, the "Two Ms,” as Mahathir and 
Musa have been dubbed in the press, 
seem determined to create a Western- 
style consumer-oriented economy They 
may not be as eager to adopt Western- 
style freedoms Last week the former edi¬ 
tor of the Malay daily Watun was arrested 
on suspicion of having allowed his publi¬ 
cation to spread "Communist propagan¬ 
da ” But Musa believes some freedoms 
must be sacrificed to preserve the nation’s 
unity Says he "Everyone knows that a 
new broom sweeps clean. We’ll be sweep¬ 
ing and oiling the machinery of govern¬ 
ment for a long time to come." ■ 


ARGENTINA 

Botched Bills 

Painful symptoms of inflation 

T he idea was simple enough; print a 
new million-peso note to help Argen¬ 
tines cope with their country's chronic hy¬ 
perinflation. Such a measure might not re¬ 
duce the cost of consumer goods but it 
would at least reduce the bulk of the bank¬ 
roll required to purchase them. Accord¬ 
ingly, the government ordered 16 million 
of the new bills, worth about $125 each. 
Then on Aug. 14 disaster struck. The bills 
were supposed to have depicted a big Ar- 
genline-Uruguayan hydroelectric dam on 
the Uruguay River. Instead, through some 
unexplained snafu, the bills carried a pic¬ 
ture that focused only on the Uruguayan 
side of the river An embarrassed govern¬ 
ment in Buenos Aires ordered the entire 
prim run burned in mid-September. Total 
cost: $800,000 As a Foreign Ministry offi¬ 
cial drily explained. “It is not in the ordi¬ 
nary run of things that one country repro¬ 
duces on Its currency scenes from another 
country " 

The botched bills were the only re¬ 
motely amusing symptom of Argentina's 
perennial economic ensis The inflation 
rate of \ 19. \V( for the twelve-month peri¬ 
od ending last Sept. 30 is nowhere near the 
horrendous 700'!f reached in the mid-'70s. 
Still, It remains the highest in the world, 
and in recent months it has climbed dis¬ 
turbingly, (At one point the 1980 rate 
dropped to a mere 88'/r.) 

One primary cause of the increase: a 
series of devaluations that have taken the 
beleaguered peso from 2,000 to 8,000 per 
dollar. As a result, import prices have sky¬ 
rocketed. while domestic industry, al¬ 
ready staggering from the austerity poli¬ 
cies that had brought inflation to us 1980 
low, IS operating at 50’’^ capacity, with no 
upswing in sight. 

Economics Minister Lorenzo Sigaul. 
who was appointed last March, has prom¬ 
ised a healthy Argentina by 1984 By the 
look of it, few of his compatriots trust he 
will succeed Ostensibly, he intends to pro¬ 
mote exports, control the value of the peso 
and renegotiate Argentina’s crushing for¬ 
eign-debt payments To dale, however, 
analysts have detected little resembling a 
coherent program, and scarce investment 
capital has been flooding out of the coun¬ 
try. By some estimates, $15 billion in Ar¬ 
gentine wealth currently reposes abroad, 
mostly in the U.S. and Switzerland. 

So far Argentina has escaped the sort 
of chaotic unrest it experienced in the ’70s, 
when terrorism of the left and the right 
was rampant Biit in a country without un¬ 
employment insurance, where jobless 
workers have been seen begging on Bue¬ 
nos Aires streets, the danger is clearly 
present. As one worried schoolteacher put 
it last week. "When, because of indexation 
of my mortgage they come to foreclose on 
my house next year, do I go into the streets 
with my wife and children, or do I go onto 
the roof with a rifle?” ■ 


World 


Ffrst in War, First in Peace 

Moshe Dayan: 1915-1981 


“My policies often change, sometimes victionthatJewand Arabmustlearntolive WhenJ 
radically. But so do circumstances. I like to together and his personal involvement in rael wa 
think of myself as one of those people who the post-1967 military occupation of the ing het 
adapt themselves to changing circum- WestBankandGa/aStripgavehimasym- the wai 
stances, who react to the changes, and who pathetic ear for Palestinian claims. As ably fn 
sometimes help to create them ” Henry Kissinger observed last week, "1 al- not me 

—Moshe Dayan ways thought he would be the one who countrj 

would make peace, because he was the one missior 

F or millions of i^ple around the world, who understood the Arabs ” later ei 

he was, quite simply, the living symbol Dayan embarked on his meteoric ca- pcrsisti 
of Israel. With his istinctive black eye reerin the military during World War II. Da; 

patch and round boyish face, he DAVID RUhIhGti 

was instantly recognuable in i 

any country, in any kind of uni¬ 
form, even in disguise, which he 

donned from time to time in the . - 

service of his nation's diploma- 

cy. Soldier, statesman and - 

swashbuckling hero of Israel's 
wars with its Arab neighbors. 

Moshe Dayan occupied center 
stage in Israel for more than 
years. By the time he died last 
week of a heart attack a 166 . Da- 
yan had largely outgrown his im- 
age as a warrior and become an 
impassioned advocate of peace. 

Dayan was full of admitted 
contradictions, a political mav- 
erick, immensely charming but 
fiercely independent and often 
gloomily distant. His first wife 
Ruth once remarked that “it's 

very difhcult to be his wife, but x 

It's wonderful to be on the side- 

lines watching him He doesn't i '•'v 

like anything that's convention- ^ 

al, and he must do everything to Jir jfffr .% 

perfection." Fearless to the point t M 

of folly on the battlefield, he ini- ip.. ' , k S 

dated the tradition of Israeli offi- , , ■ jf . ' ' ; % I'. B 

cers personally leading their • 

troops into battle. His extraordi- if' if i . Jjnfl 

nary courage and enormous stat- ‘ I * / ..' 

ure inevitably made him a light- •( f 1 
riing rod for Israel's triumphs f 
and tragedies. No Israeli politi- . F 
cal figure soared to such heights \ I 
of public esteem as did Dayan in ^«Mk. ' 

the wake of Israel's blitzkrieg At Jerusalem’s Wailing Wall in 1967 after the Six-Day victory 

victory in the 1967 Six-Day That rare hero, a soldier who could wage peace as fiercely as war. 


Arab territory in the six days of 1967. 
Over the next few years, Israeli hubris en¬ 
couraged the notion that the country was 
invincible. Dayan as Defense Minister re¬ 
peatedly boasted that the Arabs would 
never attack, and Israelis believed him. 
When Egypt did attack on Oct. 6,1973, Is¬ 
rael was caught totally by surprise, suffer¬ 
ing heavy casualties in the early days of 
the war. Although Israel emerged credit¬ 
ably from its initial debacle. Dayan was 
not merely blamed but pilloried for the 
country's lack of preparedness. A com¬ 
mission investigating the causes of the war 
later exonerated him, but the perception 
persisted that he had let the country down. 

Dayan resigned in 1974 to write his 
fio Kuiiif.su, memoirs and pursue his lifelong 
passion for archaeology and col¬ 
lecting antiquities But in 1977, 
Prime Minister Menachem Be¬ 
gin asked Dayan to join the new¬ 
ly elected Likud coalition as For¬ 
eign Minister. Colleagues in 
Dayan s Labor Party were deri¬ 
sive, but Dayan accepted. The 
post enabled him to become one 
of the chief Israeli architects of 
the Camp David accords, though 
he became angered by Begin’s 
plan to assert Israeli sovereignty 
over the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip and resigned in 
1979 


i' > 


War—or to such depths of public 
scorn, as he did after the nearly cata¬ 
strophic October War of 1973 

Unlike most other Israeli leaders of his 
time, Dayan had his roots in the region: he 
was born, the first child in the first Jewish 
kibbutz in Palestine, toRussian immigrant 
parents in 1915. He developed a deep and 
lasting love for the land, its history, arti¬ 
facts and villages, which he wrote about in 
a 1978 book. Living with the Bible. Because 
of his Arabist interests, he was sometimes 
disparaged by his colleagues as “that 
Arab.” But to Dayan’s credit, he came to 
appreciate the concerns of his adversaries 
more than most Israeli officials. His con- 


when he served with British forces. After 
Israel gained independence in 1948, he 
became a proteg6 of Prime Minister Da¬ 
vid Ben-Gurion By 1953, Dayan had ris¬ 
en to chief of staff and soon transformed 
the ragtag Israeli defense force into one of 
the most aggressive armies in the world. 
He gave priority to the development of Is¬ 
rael’s air force, and his recognition of the 
effectiveness of fast-moving armor led to 
the Israelis’ rapid advances in the 1956 Si¬ 
nai campaign. Dayan was justifiably 
hailed for his brilliant planning. 

Of all his triumphs, none equated the 
deceptively easy seizure of huge chunks of 


D etermined to have another j 
go at influencing the peace 
process, Dayan this year formed 
a new party. Telem, which advo¬ 
cated unilateral Israeli military 
disengagement from the occu- 
> pied territories. Dayan hoped to 

. r capture enough seats in last 
:■ June's jmrliamentary elections 
i M to give him an effective voice in 
''“Soliations. It was not to be; 

I 1 S party won only two seats. 

If Dayan's eye patch was a 
mlBB badge of bravery (he lost the eye 
■m in a 1941 Allied reconnaissance 
mission in Syria), it was also a 
constant reminder of private 
pain. For years he suffered from 
severe headaches as a result of 
the injury. Two years ago he was 
y __ operated on for cancer of the co¬ 

ins war. Ion Yet until his death he re¬ 
mained alert, enthusiastic, a fa¬ 
miliar if lonely figure in the halls of the 
Knesset 

“Dayan was a great realist but also a 
man who had a poetic soul," said Labor 
Party Leader Shimon Peres, a longtime 
political colleague “He had a vision that 
saw things nobody else saw, and he en¬ 
chanted other people in a way nobody 
could quite understand," Said Prime 
Minister Begin- “He was one of our great¬ 
est fighters of the ages ’’ He was also 
that rarest of heroes, a soldier who could 
wage peace as fiercely as he waged 
war. — By Marguerite Johmon-Raportod by 
DavU AUaiKm/Jervialem 
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^ post office. 

V^en the airports at Zurich and Geneva were being designed, Swissair acted 
on the assumption that passengers don’t like wandering far and wide to post 
a letter, send off a picture postcard or ring up home. 

Zurich and Geneva airports are two examples of how much passengers can 
fcje offered within a limited, well-organized space. Everything can be found close 
hand, rather like a small town with the things you need conveniently nearby. 
As a result, you have enough time for a nice stroll round the shops. You don’t 
need to hurry if you want to take a refreshing shower, buy a paper, go to the 
pharmacy or bank, have a snack in one of the restaurants or browse around 
Sind choose something at your leisure in the tax-free shop, souvenir stall, 
delicatessen, boutique or watchmaker’s. 

Things are just as convenient when you continue your journey because 
your connecting flight takes off from the same airport you landed at. As a result, 
transit times too are so short (40-50 minutes on average) that you almost regret 
living to leave. 

Swissair, your travel agent or your freight forwarder will always be happy 
to tell you about a lot of other things Swissair has to offer you, such as its hotel 
reservations, destinations, fares, connections, fleet and cargo services. 
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A landscape of trouble: coollns towers loom over Pennsylvania's Three Mile Island, where the cleanup of radioactive water continues 


DIfICK HALSTfiAD 


Radiation Sickness 

America s atomic progra 

The nuclear industry has had its prob¬ 
lems lately, hasn't it? 

—Robert Szalay, vice president of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum 

Mb mong atomic understatements, that 
^^one is a classic, ranking perhaps 
with initial descriptions of the 
* * March 1979 accident at Three 
Mile Island as "a normal aberration.” 
Even before the near-disaster in Penn¬ 
sylvania, the growth of nuclear power 
had been slowing steadily. Since then, it 
has been stopped cold. The share of the 
nation's electricity generated by fissioning 
atoms has been stuck since the Penn¬ 
sylvania '‘event” at 1 l.d'Jr. nowhere near 
the exalted levels that had once been 
expected. 

Even the current proportion may not 
be maintained for long. This month the 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
has shut down an operating reactor at In¬ 
dian Point because of cracking and leak¬ 
age in the plumbing of its steam gener¬ 
ator; the cities of Austin and San Antonio 
have developed severe doubts about a big 
reactor abuilding in Texas, and a Wash¬ 
ington State utility combine is faced with 
■'an uncontrollable termination”—that is, 
complete cancellation—of two reactors 
under construction. Surveying the bal¬ 
looning cost of building nuclear plants, 

: Marrill Lynch, the giant investment firm. 

m is ailing, but Reagan w 

coldly suggested in March that one of the 
best ways for utilities to improve their 
financial position would be to scrap 18 of 
the 78 reactors for which construction 
permits have been issued Since then, 
three of the projects on the Merrill Lynch 
hit list have indeed been junked. 

Now. however, nuclear power advo¬ 
cates have found a powerful champion 
dedicated to revivmg the industry. Ron¬ 
ald Reagan. In a policy statement early 
this month, Reagan committed his Ad¬ 
ministration to a program to speed the 
construction of nuclear plants. Said the 
President- “One of the best potential 
sources of new electrical energy supplies 
is nuclear power. IButI the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has created a regulatory climate 
that is forcing many utilities to rule out nu¬ 
clear power as a source of new generat¬ 
ing capacity. We must remove [these! un¬ 
necessary obstacles.” 

To begin with. Reagan lifted the ban 
imposed by Jimmy Carter in 1977 on re¬ 
processing the uranium in spent fuel rods 
into plutonium, which is used in atomic 
bombs. That ban was supposed to help 
check the spread of nuclear weapons. Lift¬ 
ing it may in the long run help power com¬ 
panies get rid of some of the nuclear gar¬ 
bage piling up outside their plants, but 
its immediate impact will be small. Only 
one reprocessing plant now exists in the 
U.S,, in Barnwell County, S.C., and it is 

ants to try to cure it 

operating as a research rather than as a 
commercial facility. 

Far more important, Reagan ordered 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
speed up procedures for licensing nuclear 
plants, so that the time from first blueprint 
to the start of electricity production, 
which now is as long as 14 years, can be 
cut to six to eight years. NCR Chairman 
Nunzio Palladino is thinking of standard¬ 
izing nuclear-plant designs. Also, Reagan 
ordered the Administration to work with 
industry on developing safe methods for 
the permanent disposal of nuclear wastes. 
The Government would like to open dem¬ 
onstration sites to test methods for bury¬ 
ing atomic garbage safely underground. 

m Mf hether this multipronged pro- 

MJBv gram will bring any turn- 
wfwK around is highly problematic. 

* " Important parts of it need ap¬ 
proval by Congress and are certain to face 
stiff opposition. Nuclear skeptics point to 
design flaws recently discovered in plants 
in late stages of construction as proof that 
lengthy licensing reviews, cumbersome 
though they may be, are stiU needed. And 
while everyone agrees in theory that the 
Government must help industry find safe 
methods to dispose permanently of nu¬ 
clear waste, choosing the sites for dem¬ 
onstration dumps will be a gigantic 
headache. No Congressn^’s constitu- 









ents will want to live next door to cme. 

Even nuclear power executives greet¬ 
ed the Reagan program with restrained 
enthusiasm. They expressed pleasure at 
discovering that the U.S. now has a Pres¬ 
ident who is wholeheartedly in favor of 
nuclear power. But they cautioned that a 
revival of atomic power depends quite as 
heavily on the success of Reagan’s eco¬ 
nomic program as on any specific help for 
their industry. 

If atomic power is to have much fu¬ 
ture, the President's program of tax and 
budget cuts must bring down the tower¬ 
ing interest rates that help balloon the 
costs of nuclear plants, which are built 
mostly with borrowed money The White 
House also must pep up the economy 
enough to speed the consumption of elec¬ 
tricity. Power demand, which was grow¬ 
ing by about 7% a year m the early ’70s, 
when many nuclear plants now under 
construction were first proposed, has lev¬ 
eled off at about a 3% annual increase. 

For the nation as a whole this indi¬ 
cates salutary energy conservation as well 
as a sluggish economy, but for the nu¬ 
clear power industry, the slower growth 
of electricity demand siiells trouble. For 
example, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has deferred additional work on five of 
the twelve reactors it is building until pow¬ 
er consumption rises enough to justify fin¬ 
ishing them Says an official of the Atom¬ 
ic Industrial Forum, the industry lobby: 
“If the demand for electricity doesn’t take 
a big leap, the demand for nuclear isn't 
going to cither “ 

Meanwhile, the industry's troubles 
continue to deepen. On the day before the 
Reagan Administration announced its 
pro-nuclear program, a federal appeals 
court in California dealt the industry a 
heavy blow by upholding a state law that 
permitted California to prohibit the con¬ 
struction of nuclear plants until an ac¬ 


ceptable way is found to 
dispose of wastes. Two 
U.S. dbtrict courts had 
earlier ruled that Wash¬ 
ington had exclusive au¬ 
thority to decide which 
reactors should operate 
and which should not. 

But the three-judge ap¬ 
peals court decided that 
a state can enforce its 
own rules, as long as they 
do not conflict with spe¬ 
cific federal standards 
governing radiation ha^- 
ards. Unless reversed by 
the Supreme Court, the 
ruling means that a state 
can prevent operation of 
a reactor licensed by the 
Federal Government 

Even the industry's 
rare victories these days 
seem to turn to ashes. 

The start-up of the big 
Diablo Canyon plant in 
California last month 
was supposed to give nu¬ 
clear power a much 
needed boost Televised 
noisy demonstrations by protesters who 
contended that the plant had been built 
too close to an earthquake fault had failed 
(o stop it But then, just as fuel was about 
to be loaded for test production. Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, the plant’s owner, dis¬ 
covered a startling error: pipes meant for 
one area of the plant had been installed 
in another P G & E halted operations un¬ 
til the foul-up could be rectified, which 
will happen in a month—maybe. 

Moreover, Diablo Canyon is only the 
most conspicuous and embarrassing re¬ 
verse the industry has suffered. Some 
other setbacks that have occurred m 
the past three months: 



Waste dump bi Hanford, Wash. 


Northern Indiana 
“Public Service Co in 
sAugust permanently 
-scrapped plans for its big 
jBailiy plant. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the facility 
had multiplied almost 
ten times, from $ 187 mil¬ 
lion when first proposed 
in 1970 to $1.8 billion, 
but the big objection was 
the site. The installation 
is 30 miles from Chica¬ 
go's Loop and 6^ miles 
from Gary. Ind., closer 
to major population cen¬ 
ters than anyone now 
thinks wise 

► Boston Edison Co. 
in September abandoned 
plans for its Pilgrim II 
plant in Plymouth. 
Mass. When first pro¬ 
posed in 1972, the plant 
was supjxjsed to cost 
$402 million and begin 
producing electricity in 
1979, by last month the 
cost was estimated at $4 
billion and start-up pro¬ 
jected for 1990 

► The city council of San Antonio this 
week will vote on whether to pull the city 
out of a project to build a nuclear plant 
near Bay City. Texas, residents of Austin 
will make a similar decision in a referen¬ 
dum on Nov 3 The cities are partners 
with two utilities in the project, which is 
now expected to cost up to $4.8 billion, 
four times the $1.2 billion estimated in 
1973, and has developed other difficulties. 
A consulting firm has found defects in the 
electrical and ventilation systems serious 
enough, in its judgment, to threaten the 
plant's ability to win an operating license. 

► Washington Public Power Supply Sys- 


A victory turned to ashes: the Diablo Canyon plant in California, which survived protests only to fall victim to a fout-up on placement of pipes 





The Extended Nuclear Family 

W hile the Reagan Adminuttraticm attempts to mend America’s nuclear-pow¬ 
er industry, such extensive repairs are not as yet necessary in other coun¬ 
tries. From South Korea (tme reactor) to the Soviet Union (23 reactors), Ae world 
is still looking more or less confidently to the atom for its electric power. Outside 
the U.S., 21 countries now have a total of 182 atomic-powered generating plants 
in operation, and another 138 plants are under construction. 

The most advanced nuclear-energy program is in France, where 22 reactors 
now produce more than 30% of the country's electric power, the hipest percent¬ 
age in the world. During last spring's presidential campaign, Socialist Candidate 
Francis Mitterrand dismissed nuclear power as “costly and uncertain” and 
proinised to delay nine proposed plants. But as President, Mitterrand has curbed 
his antinuclear rhetoric and now plans to halt only three of the plants. Reason: 
his government is counting on the energy provided by nuclear reactors to help 
fitel an ambitious program of economic revival. 

In West Germany, opposition is more heated. The country now has 14 op¬ 
erating atomic-power stations, supplying about 10% of its electricity. During a se¬ 
ries of recent local elections the tjew, environmentalist Green Party made im¬ 
pressive gains based largely on its opposition to the nuclear industry. Though the 
West German government strongly supports atomic power. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt admits he is prevented from moving as quickly as he would like. Says 
Schmidt: “One cannot simply force nuclear energy down people’s throats.” 



A woricer bisiieeto the decontamination pool at a urMAtm-racycUng plant In France 

In Japan, where 22 facilities now generate 12% of the country’s electricity, 
another 15 plants are set for completion by 1985. Yet a major mishap last 
March at a reactor in Tsuruga, where a ton of radioactive water leaked into near¬ 
by coastal waters, captured national headlines and fueled opposition to atomic 
power across the country. Japanese officials last year propo^ dumping low- 
level wastes into the Pacific, but an international wave of protest quickly forced 
them to table the plan. 

In Great Britain nuclear power is developing at a slow but steady pace. Elev¬ 
en stations supply 13% of the nation's electricity, and another five plants are 
scheduled to be finished by the late ’80s. Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher is ar¬ 
dently pro-nuclear, though concern for safety is growing. Says a British Energy 
Department official: “The Three Mile Island mishap caused us to sit back and 
take stock." 

The Soviet Union’s 23 nuclear stations generate 5.6% of the country’s elec¬ 
tricity. By 1990 the Soviets hope to meet a full one-third of energy needs in the 
country's European region through nuclear power. Yet an occasional dissenting 
voice can be heard. In October 1979. Atomic Engineer Nikolai Dollcdial and 
Economist Yuri KOTyakin published an article in.the theoretical journal Kom- 
munist that warned against building more reactors in the heavily populated Eu¬ 
ropean region. The article’s obvious warning about the safety of Soviet atomic- 
power plants did not please the Kremlin. A group of top-level Soviet scientists 
was assembled at an unusual news conference to denounce the article. 


tern last week failed to raise $150 mMon 
in emergency loans horn participating 
utilities and prospective customers for two 
nuclear plants in the state. It had sought 
the cash not to continue construction on 
the reactors, but merely to put them in 
mothballs for two years. Lacking the 
money to do that, WPPSS (pronounced 
whoops) this week will consider proposals 
for scrapping the plants. 

As if all that were not enough, the in¬ 
dustry is still plagued with the problem of 
cleaning up after the Three Mile Island 
accident. The mishap left the contain¬ 
ment building of TMI Unit No. 2 awash 
in eight feet of radioactive water. Decon¬ 
tamination crews late last month began 
moving the water through fillers designed 
to remove radioactive material. The water 
will then be pumped into storage tanks on 
the island and held until the remaining ra¬ 
dioactivity drops low enough to permit it 
to be dumped somewhere or other, which 
could lake 40 to 50 years. 

The cleanup will cost an estimated 
$1 billion. General Public Utilities Corp., 
parent company of the plant’s operator, 
has spent all the money it could recover 
from insurers and is $760 million short. 
Pennsylvania Governor Richard Thorn¬ 
burgh has proposed a complex plan under 
which the cost would be split among 
G.P U.. other utility companies, the Fed¬ 
eral Government and the states of Penn¬ 
sylvania and New Jersey, where G P.U. 
also operates. 

I n Thornburgh's view, success for his 
plan is the key to the survival of nucle¬ 
ar power. Says the Governor: “If this 
nation does not raise the $760 million 
I am told it will take to remove a certified 
threat to the health and safety of Pennsyl¬ 
vanians. It certainly has no business de¬ 
bating public and private investment in 
nuclear energy for the rest of the country " 
So far, portents are favorable The utility 
industry has decided to chip in, and Da¬ 
vid Stockman. Reagan's chief budget 
slasher, announced a few days ago that the 
Administration would ask Congress to 
contribute. He did not specify an amount, 
but the federal share is estimated at $100 
million 

Even after that, can the nuclear in¬ 
dustry be rescued? And should it be? 
There are still compelling arguments in 
favor of atomic electricity: it does pro¬ 
vide an alternative to imported oil, and 
for all the justified concern over safety, 
no consumer has yet been killed in an 
atomic accident. But nuclear plants are 
turning out to be extremely expensive to 
build, and their advantage in operating 
costs over coal-fired plants has dwindled 
to the vanishing point; the Department 
of Energy figures that in 1980 nuclear re¬ 
actors produced electricity at an operat¬ 
ing cost of 2.32e per kilowatt hour, vs. 
2.33e for coal-fired plants. For all Rea¬ 
gan’s backing, the industry has yet to 
prove that it can deliver power sa&ly at 
an acceptable cost. — By Otorg^J, Church. 
Buporfudby Gary lu»/Wa$hinghm and At- 
tm" Stohr/Naw yprk, whfi odttr US. bu m a ut 








United States 


In a World Without Anwar Sadat 

The U.S. begins reshaping its Middle East policies 


A s the consequences of the assassination speed 

, of Anwar Sadat began to permeate promis 
Washington last week, the Reagan Ad- dition. 
ministration found itself scrambling to twoAV 
patch together answers, however tempo- both ti 
rary, to a host of delicate questions raised to imp 

by the death of the Egyptian leader flow of Libj 
best to beef up the regime of Hosni Mu- andO 
barak. Sadat’s successor'^ How to keep the a mom 
Libyans at bay in the Sudan’’ Perhaps cise, cc 
most important, how to speed up the to begi 
Egyptian-Israeli talks on Palestinian au- U S. tr 
tonomy’’ At stake is not only the influ- vers, 
ence of the United States in a crucial part Sadat’s 
of the globe, but. ultimately, issues of exercis 
peace or war in the Middle Hast persua 

It was hardly propitious, then, that ipateti 

the Administration’s plan to sell live Air- _ 

borne Warning and Control System 
planes to Saudi Arabia was rebuffed in 
Congress twice last week After four hours 
of debate, the House of Representatives S— 
rejected the awacs deal, as ex|iccted But 
the wide margin of the defeat. 301 to 111, . 

sobered the White House 'I'he next day 
I the Senate Eoreign Relations Committee 
j also voted against the sale, 9 to 8 1’hough 
thc Administration had expected to lose 
I that vote as well, Reagan lobbied com- _ 

j mittee members by telephone right to the - - 
last minute, and supporters of the sale 
. toitk heart that the vote was so close Stiid ’ 
j Republican Majority I eader Howard c 

I Baker "We have a good chance to win 
this thing. The momentum is going our 
way" _ 1 

The AWAt’s deal can be blocked only ^ 
if both chambers reject it So the Admm- 
I istration is pushing hard for approval 
from the full Senate, which is now sched¬ 
uled to vote on the matter next week 

Some of the White House lobbying has _ 

been less than subtle in a swap for their 
votes. Democrat Dennis DcConcini of Ar- Th 
i/ona was informed that Reagan would all the 
not campaign against him next year, displaj 
while Republican Charles Grassley of effect i 
Iowa was told that his choice for U S At- bic in 
torncy back home would be quickly nom- for Mi 
mated A more promising tactic to wixi ance si 
votes IS the Administration's proposal to than a 
send a presidential letter of "certification'’ ling hi 
to Congress assuring members that cer- also ha 
tain conditions for the deal (U S access ons pr 
to the data collected by the awacs, for ex- arms ti 
ample) will be met fense i 

While continuing to fight for the Sau- supply 
di deal on Capitol Hill, the Administra¬ 
tion also moved rapidly to send a strong he 
signal of support to both Egypt and Its be- I bai 
Icaguered neighbor, the Sudan, which is Libyar 
threatened by the presence of 7.000 Lib- mgtoj 
yan troops m nearby Chad. After confer- omy b 
ring in Cairo with Mubarak and Sudanese itary a 
President Gaafar Nimein following Sa- help fr 
dat’s funeral. Secretary of State Alexander Arabia 
Haig announced that the U.S. would Fund. 


speed up the delivery of arms already 
promised to Egypt and the Sudan [n ad¬ 
dition. Washington last week dispatched 
two AWACS planes from the U.S. to Egypt 
both to symbolize U.S. commitment and 
to improve that country’s air surveillance 
of Libya. Finally, officials in Washington 
and Cairo were still working out details of 
a monthlong joint military training exer¬ 
cise, code-named “Bright Star.’’ scheduled 
to begin next month in Egypt. Some 4,000 
U S. troops will take part in the maneu¬ 
vers, which were planned months before 
Sadat’s death The Sudan will join the 
exercise, and Washington is trying to j 
persuade Oman and Somalia to partic- \ 
ipatetcxi 


dan is undeniable: the country controls 
the headwaters of the Nile Says one State 
Department official: ‘Tf the Sudan falls, 
Egypt follows " 

if the Administration is ready to put 
more military muscle in the region, it has 
been decidedly less willing, so far at least, 
to exercise its influence in a matter of 
equal importance: persuading Israel to 
work out an accord on Palestinian auton¬ 
omy with Egypt. Enough progress on this 
issue might allow Mubarak to mend his 
ties with other moderate Arabs, especially 
the Saudis. If little or no progress is made, 
however, Mubarak will be under increas¬ 
ing pressure from his Arab neighbors to 
break Egypt’s commitment to the Camp 
David accords, and to Israel and the U.S. 
as well 

The Israelis and Egyptians are 
F scheduled to renew the autonomy talks 
? next week in Israel, but Israeli Inte- 
rior Minister Yosef Burg said last 
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There are hazards and limitations to 
all the new U S initiatives. Next month s 
display of military muscle may have scant 
effect on Libyan attempts to cause trou¬ 
ble 111 Egypt and the Sudan U S support 
for Mubarak must strike a careful bal¬ 
ance so as not to cast him as little more 
than a U S puppet, imperiling his fledg¬ 
ling hold on his country The U.S may 
also have difficulty cielivcring on its weap¬ 
ons promises, for ihe Pentagon has few 
arms to spare Both M60 tanks and air de¬ 
fense missiles, for example, are in short 
supply. 

T he Administration is working to com¬ 
bat the far more insidious threat of 
Libyan subversion of the Sudan It is try- 
I ng to prop up the country’s faltering econ¬ 
omy by offering SI00 million in nonmil¬ 
itary aid this year and enlisting financial 
help from other nations, especially Saudi 
Arabia, and the International Monetary 
Fund. The strategic importance of the Su¬ 


week there had been “no change" in Je¬ 
rusalem’s position Indeed. Israeli officials 
were incensed by the suggestion made by 
former Presidents Gerald Ford and Jim¬ 
my Carter that the U S would eventually 
have to negotiate with the Palestine Lib¬ 
eration Organization Though Reagan re¬ 
affirmed his policy against talking with 
the P.L O. until it recognizes Israel’s right 
to exist, the Administration is fervently 
hoping that Begin will make a gesture of 
accommodation at next week’s autonomy 
talks Reagan may also finally get around 
to appointing a special U.S envoy to the 
talks to ensure that the negotiations will 
have a better chance of succeeding by next 
April That is when Israel is scheduled to 
return to Egypt the last slice of the Sinai, 
the legacy of a man whose violent remov¬ 
al from the Middle East may make fu¬ 
ture progress toward peace vastly more 
difficult — ByJanwsKrUy./laportMtby 

Johanna McGoary and Gregory H. Whrzyn- 
ski/Wa$hmgton 



United States 


Flight of Three Presidents _ 

Old animosities fall away on a historic mission of mourning 


There had been nothing quite like it in 
American history: three former Presidents 
sharing the cabin of an Air Force jet as 
they flew to the funeral of Egyptian Pres¬ 
ident Anwar Sadat in Cairo From talks 
with many of the dignitaries aboard the 
plane. Time’s Washington Contributing 
Editor Hugh Sidey put together the follow¬ 
ing account of their extraordinary mission 
of mourning. 

B y mid-afternoon on the day of Sadat’s 
assassination, White House aides had 
decided that Ronald Reagan could not 
risk attending the services. The hazard 
to Vice President George Bush might be 


just as grave. Out of necessity came a 
unique act of national unity and histor¬ 
ical significance: the launching of the 
plane of Presidents toward Cairo. 

Jimmy Carter and Richard Nixon 
had already signaled the White House 
that they wanted to attend the funeral. 
Reagan decided to make it a full house. 
White House staffers tracked down Ger¬ 
ald Ford in New York, and he eagerly 
signed on. Then the White House and 
Slate Department began the frantic and 
difficult job of selecting the rest of the 
official party and assigning the 52 seats 
for guests and crew on board SAM (for 
Special Air Missions! 26000. (The code 
name Air Force One is reserved to any 
Air Force plane with the incumbent Pres¬ 
ident aboard.) The aircraft was the same 
Boeing 707 on which Lyndon Johnson 
was sworn in, and which carried the 
body of John Kennedy from Dallas to 
Washington, O.C. Pleas for space came 
in by the dozens, including one from 


Plains, Ga., for Rosalynn Carter. Wives 
had initially not been invited, but Ros¬ 
alynn felt so strongly about Sadat that 
the Carters said they would travel to 
Cairo on their own if there was no space 
for her. A seat for Rosalynn was set 
aside. There was also one for 14-year- 
old Sam Brown, of Liberty, S.C., who 
had written a touching letter to Sadat. 

The Air Force dispatched two Jet- 
Stars and a C-9 transport to gather the 
Presidents. Joe Canzeri, the White 
House’s wizard on transportation ar¬ 
rangements, began a frantic 48 hours of 
orchestration. Secretary of State Alex¬ 
ander Haig was official leader of the 


party, so he got the “Presidential Suite" 
on board 26000 ("The diplomatic way 
out," joked Haig) Irony flashed through 
the minds of the arrangers Two cabins 
behind Haig would ride Nixon and for¬ 
mer Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, 
for whom Haig had worked as a lesser 
aide Such is the span of fleeting power. 

First behind Haig’s suite came the 
lounge assigned to staff The Presidents 
came next in a cabin with two tables. 
Nixon and Ford were placed side by 
side facing Kissinger and Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger. On the oth¬ 
er side of the aisle were the Carters and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashraf Ghorbal. Egypt’s 
wise Ambassador to the U.S. was head¬ 
ing home on the most somber journey 
he had ever undertaken. In other seats 
were military and diplomatic dignitaries. 
Senators and Congressmen and a three- 
man press pool. 

They came together for their flight 
late Thursday afternoon. Canzeri made 


certain that the Presidents landed in 
Washington at precisely the same time, 
and shared a helicopter to the White 
House for Reagan’s eloquent farewell. 
“One of the finest speeches I’ve ever 
heard,” praised Ford, speaking of the 
brief, touching text crafted finally by Rea¬ 
gan from material assembled by his staff. 
Then they hurried back onto the chop¬ 
per to lift off for Andrews Air Force 
Base. Looking down at the White House, 
Nixon, struggling to break the ice, said, 
“I kind of like that house down there, 
don’t you?” Old angers and hatreds were 
beginning to fall away. 

Meantime, Air Force Lieut. Colonel 
Monty Stokes, 260()0’s pilot, glanced over 
his gleaming ship. It had been plied with 
Turtle Wax, polished, cleaned, fueled and 
stocked. Terry Yamada, the chief stew¬ 
ard, remembered that Ford liked butter- 
pecan ice cream, and he requisitioned a 
couple of quarts. He added some Don 
Diego cigars for Nixon, a secret indul¬ 
gence. Yamada made certain that he 
had enough footies and eye masks for 
the 23-hr. 35-min. round-trip journey. 
Crab claws, beef tenderloins and break¬ 
fast eggs were stacked in the galley. 

To give the Presidents a touch of 
the old class, Canzeri had rustled up 
matches with their names printed on 
the covers along with the Presidential 
Seal. Briefing books on the funeral (un¬ 
classified) and on the political dangers 
following Sadat's death (classified) were 
neatly laid out in the seats. At 7:45 p.m. 
SAM 26000 lumbered into the air. 

F rom their seats, Illinois Senator 
Charles Percy and Sol Linowitz., Car¬ 
ter’s former Middle East envoy, peered 
forward, curious about the Presidents. 
There had been a detectable coolness be¬ 
tween Ford and Carter, even between 
Ford and Nixon Suddenly Carter pulled 
on his beige cardigan sweater. Ford stood 
up in shirt sleeves. Nixon joined them in 
his blue suit. As a White House photogra¬ 
pher began to click away, Nixon ran in¬ 
terference with self-deprecating one-lin¬ 
ers: “They don't want pictures with me.” 
But they did Congressman Clement Za- 
blocki of Wisconsin and William Broom¬ 
field of Michigan asked for autographs. 

Rosalynn toured the cabin shaking 
hands. Nixon was meticulously polite to 
her. But he seemed defensive as he walked 
up and down the aisle. Eyes carefully 
shrouded, looking right and left. Ready 
to reach for a hand to shake, but only if 
it was proffered. He would not force him¬ 
self on others. Yet beneath the reserve 
he was clearly jubilant. He was back 
where it counted, at the center of things. 
One observer watched him with a kind 
of tender contempt. How could he—and 
yet why not? Nixon had been disgraced, 
the other two had been turned down by 
the electorate: all. for those few hours, 
were sipping again at the cup of power. 
It went to all three presidential heads. 

As they stood in the aisle, they bc- 



Carter, Ford and Nixon share some common Interests on the way to Cairo for Sadat’s fimeral 


Warmth replaced coolness as three men sipped again from the cup of power. 
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gan to call each other Dick, Jerry and 
Jimmy ("The first time," latched Car¬ 
ter later). Nixon had a martini, maybe 
two, and gulped peanuts by the handful. 
Ford, wearing a red golf sweater now, 
had his pipe. As the talk mounted. Car¬ 
ter perched on the arm of a seat. Ev¬ 
eryone shared Sadat stories. The uni¬ 
versal respect and affection for the 
murdered leader was truly remarkable. 
The Presidents next turned to the dan¬ 
gers ahead in the Middle East. The con¬ 
versation swung to the proposed sale of 
AWACS planes to Saudi Arabia. The dis¬ 
cussion became curiously vehement, with 
each of the Presidents emphasizing his 
support. If the Senate turned down the 
AWACS deal, they agreed, America’s re¬ 
lationship with the Saudis would under¬ 
go a dangerous change. 

At one point, Al Haig came back 
and quietly sought out Kissinger. Just as 
he boarded the plane. Haig explained, 
he had been handed cables from the 
U.S. embassy in Jidda, wondering about 
giving a dinner for Nixon My God, 
asked Haig, was Nixon going to Saudi 
Arabia'^ By this time. White House Aide 
Mike Dcaver was calling 26000 with the 
same question Kissinger agreed to ask 
discreetly what was going on. Ever the 
conspirator, Nixon threw his hands in 
the air He was not sure, he claimed. 
He had invitations to visit several na¬ 
tions in the Middle East Whether the 
Saudis would let him come had not yet 
been resolved 

I t^was plain to see that at the center of 
the tiny cylindrical stage hurtling 
through the sky over the Atlantic was 
none other than the rascal of the age, 
Richard Milhous Nixon The other two 
Presidents watched him Jimmy Carter 
could not contain his curiosity Eormer 
Press Secretary Jody Powell noticed that 
Carter stayed with Nixon They talked 
about China and some of the personalities 
in Washington ("How wicked that must 
have been!" chortled one witness). 

House Majority Leader James Wright 
studied the three Presidents with a bit of 
Texas melancholia. Twenty years earlier 
he had gone to a small Baptist church in 
Bonham to say a farewell to a great Amer¬ 
ican, Sam Rayburn On that day, Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, John Ken¬ 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson had shared a 
cramped pew. Wright had never forgot¬ 
ten the moment, and thought he would 
never see anything like it again But here 
before him was a similar scene Nixon 
came to Wright's seat and shook his hand 
Then he reached back into that crammed 
cerebrum and recalled the time when 
Wright had sponsored a resolution call¬ 
ing for a peaceful settlement of the Viet 
Nam War Nixon was still grateful. 

Common interests arose The Presi¬ 
dents talked of their libraries (Ford's, and 
Nixon's and Carter's to be), of writing 
books and just living as an ex-President 
(pretty good) All three men seemed to 
swell a bit as the evening wore on. 
Warmth replaced coolness. Each man, in 


his own way, sensed that he was back on 
a stage, that he could make a little more 
favorable history for himself. 

Whispering her thoughts to a fellow 
passenger, Rosalynn Carter expressed 
genuine surprise at how nice Nixon was. 
Henry Kissinger decided again what a 
terrible shame it was that Ford had not 
been re-elected Sol Linowitz worried that 
if he dozed off, great events might hap¬ 
pen at his side and he would never know. 

A scholar in the party concluded that 
there indeed was "a community of for¬ 
mer Presidents " Proud and independent 
men, they could not normally treat one 
another as close friends But under these 
extraordinary conditions they could share 
their special burdens and experiences in 
a way appreciated only by the small club 
Why, one observer asked himself, should 
they not meet every month or two with 
Reagan and just talk the night away? 
What benefit to each other, and perhaps 
to the nation as well'' But when the flight 


ended, they would once again be forced 
to be wary of each other, A shame 

Ford talked Michigan politics with 
Broomfield Nixon loured the world ho¬ 
rizon with Senate foreign RelationsCom- 
mittee Chairman Percy, They covered 
NATO (more defense needed) and Japan 
(the same) and the Palestinian issue (it 
lies at the heart of any Middle East peace) 
Nixon suddenly grabbed Percy's hand. 
"Chuck Percy has stood by the Presidents 
in foreign policy." he said, forgetting old 
differences. Ford seconded the tribute 
Kissinger felt good The Presidents were 
all saying the right things, he thought. 

A ripple of concern was felt about se¬ 
curity. One man admitted that for the first 
'.ime in his political life, his family had 
not wanted him to go on such a mission. 
All three Presidents had bulletproof vests 
Some other dignitaries did not (On the 
day of the funeral, Percy climbed into a 
limousine with Nixon. Ford and Kissin¬ 
ger and noted that the three were sitting 
like penguins "My, but you look erect," 
said the unsuspecting Percy "Where's 


your flak vest?” he was asked. It sudden¬ 
ly dawned on him that between him and 
any bullet were only two layers of Brooks 
Bros.’ best tailoring. "Let me sit behind 
you," Percy said wryly.) 

SAM 26000 dropped out of the sky at 
Torrejdn Airbase near Madrid to refuel. 
As night vanished and Egypt with its 
sorrow appeared, some of the magic of 
the assembly was dispelled. At a dinner 
for the American delegation in Cairo’s 
El Salam Hotel, the three Presidents 
seemed to revert to form in their toasts. 
Carter talked of his personal relationship 
with Sadat. Ford spoke straightforwardly 
as a representative of the American peo¬ 
ple. Nixon gave one of his oblique ram¬ 
bling tributes to the banquet waiters and 
servants, those not famous or "infamous.” 
Protocol had seated Kissinger next to 14- 
year-old Sam Brown. With a mixture of 
humor and wounded pride, the former 
Secretary of State remarked that he had 
not really traveled 13,(X)0 miles to talk 


to a kid, delightful as he might be. Kis¬ 
singer was discreetly reseated. 

At the funeral ceremonies the three 
Presidents had to share the sun with oth¬ 
er luminaries Linowitz. trying to avoid 
being pushed into the ribs of a President, 
stepped onto the royal shoes of Britain’s 
Prince Charles He marveled at what a 
boy from Trenton, N J.. was doing there. 

When the Americans reassembled af¬ 
ter the funeral ceremonies for the long 
flight back home. Nixon was off on his 
singular mission. The circle of three bro¬ 
ken, Ford and Carter were ready for their 
joint press conference There was shock in 
Jerusalem and surprise in Washington 
when they agreed that sooner or later the 
U.S. would have to deal with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, as the search for 
Middle East peace resumed in the wake of 
Sadat's death. Jody Powell found himself 
running the Xerox machine as in days of 
yore And some travelers thought they 
saw in Rosalynn s eyes a longing for the 
old grandeur So it went, on the most re¬ 
markable jet journeyofourtime. ■ 
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Unlf Icatton Church leader preaching; tax cheat or Government victim? 


Of Mo on and Mammon_ 

The Korean evangelist is charged with tax evasion 


Letter Bomb _ 

Tough talk at the U.N. 

W hen foreign ministers and United 
Nations ambassadors from 93 Third 
World delegations concluded a meeting 
at U.N. headquarters in New York on 
Sept. 28 by issuing a one-sided anti- 
American communique, few delegates 
took much notice. After all. the 21-page 
declaration had been designed and 
pushed through by Cuban Foreign Min¬ 
ister Isidore Malmierca Peoli, hardly an 
admirer of the U.S.. and it repeated the 
standard litany of Third World gripes 
about American power But the reaction 
of American U N Ambassador Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick was anything but routine. 

Kirkpatrick wrote to leaders of a 
number of Third World delegations re¬ 
garded as moderately friendly to the U S. 
She demanded to know how the delegates 
could have supported "base lies and ma¬ 
licious attacks upon the good name of the 
United States.” Such views, she said, are 
not "an accurate reflection of your gov¬ 
ernment’s outlook. And yet, what are we 
to think when your government joins in 
such charges, for that is what you have 
done in failing to disassociate yourself 
from them." Kirkpatrick was merely tak¬ 
ing the same hard line against anti-Amer¬ 
icanism among nonaligned countries laid 
down by former U.N. Ambassador Dan¬ 
iel Patrick Moynihan, yet diplomats at 
the U.N. were atwitter, grumbling that 
the letter was un¬ 
matched in Its undip¬ 
lomatic tone. 

The letter is very 
much in keeping with 
Kirkpatrick's style at 
the U.N Although 
friends say she is shy 
and a bit uncomfort¬ 
able with the social as¬ 
pects of her job, many 
of her colleagues con¬ 
sider her "school- 
marmish" and “uppi¬ 
ty," as one put it 
Friends and foes alike 
consider Kirkpatrick's 
staff inexperienced and inept In the past, 
members of the U.S, mission would keep 
abreast of a nonaligned meeting, quietly 
emphasire Washington’s interests and en¬ 
courage friendly delegations to exercise 
restraint. This time, no one from the U S 
was around to monitor the proceedings 
One angry recipient of the Kirkpatrick 
letter sniffed that she was like "the ab¬ 
sent parent who scolds her child for mis¬ 
behavior committed in her absence " 
Officials at the White House say they 
were not shown a draft of the letter in ad¬ 
vance. Still, as one senior official at State 
said, "it reflects thinking at the top," Add¬ 
ed a White House aide very much at the 
top; "We don’t feet like just sitting there 
and letting them spit in our faces." ■ 


W hen It comes to legal troubles, there 
IS nothing much new under the 
heavens for the Rev Sun Myung Moon, 
the South Korean evangelist who since 
1971 has claimed to be acting in the U.S 
under direct instructions from Jesus 
Christ Parents whose teen-age children 
have been lured away from home and into 
Moon’s Unification Church have lodged 
kidnaping charges against the church 
New York City tax authorities have won 
court rulings declaring that religion is not 
the “primary purpose” of the church and 
that some of its property in the city is 
thus not exempt from taxation The U S. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
is seeking to deport Moon and his wife 
Hak Ja Han. contending that she falsi¬ 
fied papers to gain status as a permanent 
resident alien, making her husband’s res¬ 
idency illegal too 

Moon’s toughest challenge yet from 
the temporal powers came last week, 
when a federal grand jury in Manhattan 
indicted the Korean for tax evasion and 
conspiracy The detailed 19-page indict¬ 
ment, presented by the U S attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, charg¬ 
es that Moon and one of his chief aides, 
Takeru Kamiyama, conspired to evade 
federal income taxes and that Moon filed 
three false tax returns for the years 1973. 
1974 and 1975 Kamiyama helped Moon 
file the alleged false returns and is ac¬ 
cused of submitting false documents and 
lying to the grand jury 

Specifically, the indictment charges 
that between March 1973 and December 
1975. Moon deposited some $1 6 million, 
mostly in cash, in bank accounts held sole¬ 
ly in his name at the Chase Manhattan 
ffiink of New York According to the in¬ 
dictment, these accounts earned $112,000 
in interest, which Moon failed to report 
as income It was taxable, the Govern¬ 
ment contends, because he used the funds 


for ‘ personal and business purposes." not 
for church-related religious expenses The 
indictment also states that Moon and Ka¬ 
miyama in 1973 formed a company. Tong 
II Imterpnscs, to import ginseng tea and 
other items from Korea for sale in the 
U S Moon received $50,000 worth of 
stock in the corporation, claims the in¬ 
dictment, but he did not report the le- 
ceipt of the stock as taxable income 

As they have in the face of past legal 
actions, officials of Mcxin's church said 
that he and the church were the victims 
of Government harassment Mose Durst, 
president of the U.S branch of the church, 
linked the indictment with “the assassi¬ 
nation of President Sadat, the attempted 
assassinations of President Reagan and 
the Pope." and charged the Government 
with "the attempted assassination of the 
Rev Mr Moon and the 3 million mem¬ 
bers of the Unification Church ’’ He con¬ 
tended that the money in Moon’s account 
had been "held in the Rev Mr Mixin’s 
name for the benefit of the church" and 
that all of It had been spent for church 
purposes He accused acting U S. Attor¬ 
ney William M Tcndy. whose office 
sought the indictment, of "looking for 
cheap headlines, not justice ’’ Added 
Durst "Ronald Reagan said that he was 
going to get the Government off our backs, 
he didn’t say that he was going to put it 
around our necks " 

A s for Moon, he was apparently out of 
, the U.S. perhaps in Europe, and his 
aides said they were unable to reach him 
If convicted of the conspiracy and tax eva¬ 
sion charges, he could be sentenced to up 
to 14 years in prison Alternatively, he 
could also be deported. The Justice De¬ 
partment did not seem eager last week to 
launch an international search to bring 
Moon back to the U.S. so that he could 
be tried and. iffound guilty, expelled. ■ 
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“Hellhouse” Becomes a Madhouse 

Tension builds again at a prison that exploded 


ii^hey’re all paranoid and turning on 

I each other,” says Deputy Warden 
Lloyd Mixdorf. Warns Classifications Of¬ 
ficer John Byers: "It’s a madhouse Ev¬ 
eryone’s thinking of either squealing or 
of who will squeal.” Contends a state pris¬ 
on monitor. Daniel Cron: “The atmo¬ 
sphere is explosive. The prison is not 
under control.” 

The object of all the apprehension is 
New Mexico State Penitentiary, surely 
the nation’s most notorious prison. 
Sprawling across a dusty mesa outside 
Santa Fe, the stark gray pen—which 
guards and inmates alike call “the hell- 
house”—was the site of one of the coun¬ 
try’s worst prison riots. In February of 
last year convicts went berserk, killing 
33 fellow prisoners, some with acetylene 
torches. Many of the victims were sus¬ 
pected of having broken the sacred code 
of cons everywhere never snitch. Now 
trials are either over, under way. or im¬ 
minent for 11 inmates charged with mur¬ 
der in the riot—and this, in turn, has 
inspired more bloodshed. Explains Jo¬ 
anne Brown, director of Adult Institutions 
and one of the state’s top prison of¬ 
ficials "Everybody is a potential wit¬ 
ness against everybody else. No one 
knows who will testify against them, and 
that breeds tension ” 

Jn the 20 months since the not, six in¬ 
mates and two guards have been slam 
Up fo 75 other convicts and guards have 
been stabbed or beaten For the past sev¬ 
en weeks the institution has been run 
under state-of-emergency rules, with 
many prisoners IcKked up most of the day 
A blue-suited swat team rushes sporad¬ 
ically through cell blocks, sometimes after 
midnight, to shake down prisoners for 
weapons More than 100 assorted shivs 
and shanks (rodlike weaponsoften shaped 
from mop-bucket handles), as well as re¬ 
volvers, have been seized A sniper m one 
of the guard towers has shoot-to-kill or¬ 
ders. A trailer van bulging with shotguns. 


tear gas and riot gear waits outside the 
prison walls. 

The emergency was declared on Aug 
30, when Guard Gerald Magee, 33, was 
slain in Cellblock Six, a maximum- 
security area. His screams for help had 
rung out far beyond the block as a group 
of five convicts made an unsuccessful 
break for freedom. It took three hours be¬ 
fore other guards could reach him. He was 
dead, his hands shackled behind him and 
half a dozen stab wounds in his chest. In¬ 
vestigators doubt that the would-be escap¬ 
ees who took him hostage had done it. 
They suspect three Chicano convicts, one 
a member of Los Carnales, a prison gang 
whose membership requirement is a past 
murder. 

Why was Magee killed? He had been 
on the job only 14 months. Yet shortly be¬ 
fore he died, he had told a police friend 
that two prison supervisors were making 
illegal profits from their jobs and that 
there was large-scale fraud in the prison 
furniture shop. Moreover, he had given 
his fiancee tape recordings of prison con¬ 
versations that she had locked up in a 
safe deposit box State and federal inves¬ 
tigators listened to the tapes but refused 
to reveal their contents. Declares Guard 
Ken Mock. 38: “I have no doubt that Ger¬ 
ry was set up.” 

T he atmosphere of intrigue and fear in 
the prison has continued despite the 
willingness of the New Mexico legislature 
to spend S90 million on improving the in¬ 
stitution’s facilities The operating budget 
has been boosted by 39% Overcrowding, 
considered a partial cause of the riot, has 
been alleviated: the prison population is 
down from 1,157 to 675. Still, a third of 
the convicts remain housed in army-style 
dormitories, an arrangement that many 
penologists say breeds conflict and gang 
rule 

At the same time, most of the reforms 
urged by the state agencies that kxiked 


into the riot remain to be carried out. Af¬ 
ter inmates brought a civil rights lawsuit 
in federal court, prison officials signed a 
consent decree to put 624 new regulations , 
into efifect. But Daniel Cron, a lawyer , 
hired by the state to monitor compliance, 
claimed in a blistering 482-page report 
last May that more than half of the chang¬ 
es had not been made. State prison of¬ 
ficials then fired him. They took him back t 
only after the lawyer for the convicts ; ri 
threatened to seek a contempt of court 
judgment against them. 

In the persisting poisonous climate, 
even guards do not trust one another. The 
veteran turnkeys consider the many rook¬ 
ies too green and soft. “We’ve got young 
men going up against inmates with 20 
years’ expenence,” observes Deputy War¬ 
den Mixdorf "The prisoners can psych 
us out ” The turnover in guards is high. 

"A new man is hired, the gates close be¬ 
hind him. he panics and quits on the spot,” 
says Officer Byers The younger guards, 
on the other hand, contend that each shift 
captain makes up his own rules for run¬ 
ning the cell blocks. Prisoners seem baf¬ 
fled by the inconsistency. One convict was 
thrown into solitary for wearing a knit 
cap and tennis shoes; others have been 
handculTed to their beds for little appar¬ 
ent leason. Says John Palladmi, a dis¬ 
charged New Mexico convict who has 
served time in four federal prisons: "New 
Mexico IS worse than any place, since the 
harassment is irrational. There’s no con¬ 
sistency There s only vindictiveness.” 

More than 300 prisoners have signed 
a petition asking that federal authorities 
take over day-to-day operation of the 
penitentiary Meanwhile, everyone wor¬ 
ries about another blcKidy not. Prison 
officials admit that they are helpless to 
control the violence inside the walls. The 
exercise yard of Cellblock Three, where 
some of the most violent cons are kept, 
is so dangerous that guards require each 
convict to sign an unusual form before 
he steps into it. The document releases 
the state from liability for anything that 
might happen to him while he is in the 
yard. —By £d Magnuson. Ruporttdby 

Richard Wooetoury/Santa Fo 


k marksman in a guard tower stands watch over fear-filled yards at New Mexico State Penitentiary near Santa Fe 
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Arming the World 

Out of control and no limits in sight 


T he scene was shocking, but it was 
an aptly ironic image of the limes. 
A winner of the Nobel Peace Prize 
shot by soldiers—his own—wield¬ 
ing Soviet AK-47S (market price- $750), 
who had jumped from a Soviet Zil truck 
(price: $18,000) that was towing a North 
Korean antitank gun ($35,000). In the 
background American-made M60 battle 
tanks ($2 million each) rumbled on in the 
parade of Egyptian military might, while 
six French Mirage jet fighters ($2 5 mil¬ 
lion) flew overhead in tight formation 
Across the Islamic world, from Tripoli to 
Tehran, the assassination of Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat was celebrated by 
bursts of bullets from every revolution¬ 
ary's favorite automatic weapon More 
than 10 million AK-47s, designed by Mi¬ 
khail Kalashnikov, are now in cir¬ 
culation throughout the world 
And in the wake of Sadat's 
murder, how was tribute paid to 
the memory of this man'' With 
wreaths of weaponry, offered in 
the name of peace As a warn¬ 
ing to Libya's Colonel Muani|» 
mar Gaddafi, whose country i^ 
a veritable Soviet arsenal, U. 

Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig promised to speed ship¬ 
ments of new bombers and 
tanks to Egypt. An American 
delegation visited the Sudan,) 
where Libya's Soviet-sup-’ 
plied jets have been bombing i 


border villages, and promised to try 
to deliver quickly $1()0 million worth 
of military equipment to a jittery . 
President Gaafar Nimeiri. Mean- )// 
while, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher was in Pak¬ 


istan, where she urged more 
Western weapons sales to pro- /' 
tect that country from a pos- L 
sible attack by Soviet forces 
occupying Afghanistan 
Then she flew in one of Pak¬ 
istan's Soviet Mi-8 helicop¬ 
ters to the Khyber Pass, 
where she talked to an Af¬ 
ghan border guard sptW- 
ing, of course, an AK-^. '// 
Thef'e is no qufestit^ // / 
that EiypL the Sudan!/, 
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to the Third World since 1970, 
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and Pakistan all have legiti¬ 
mate security concerns. Yet 
last week’s pronouncements 
provided further proof of what 
has long since become an alarm¬ 
ing and accelerating common¬ 
place: for large and small nations 
alike, weapons sales have become the 
chief tool of diplomacy. “They are now 
major strands in the warp and woof of 
world politics,” writes Foreign Policy An¬ 
alyst Andrew Pierre in a forthcoming 
book, The Global Politics of Arms Sales. 
“They are foreign policy writ large.” No 
longer content with surplus matdriel from 
the arsenals of the superpowers, smaller 
nations are demanding state-of-the-art 
equipment in everything from fighters to 
frigates. Even as they deplore the build¬ 
up and fear its conse¬ 
quences, the major arms 
sellers echo the old dirge 
of 19th century slave 
traders. “If we don't sell, 
someone else will " The 
only eflTective restraint on 
the seller, it seems, is the 
difficulty in beating com¬ 
petitors to the most lucra¬ 
tive contracts. 

Not only nations are 
being armed. Inevitably, 
weapons flow into the hands 
of self-proclaimed freedom 
fighters, terrorists and fanat¬ 
ics and, alas, the children 
whose legacy it is to be born 
into a world of arms One of 
the 20th century's enduring 
images may be that of a sad-eyed 
adolescent cuddling an automat¬ 
ic rifle as if it were a toy. 

, The world arms bazaar is a 
Rubik’s Cube of complex and 
shifting relationships and one of 
the world's largest businesses; last 
year weapons transfers amounted 
Lto perhaps $120 billion.* Weapons 
are indisputably a growth industry 
-of the ’7()s and ’80s. During the past 
•decade, sales have leaped forward as 
never before, spurred by a superpow¬ 
er struggle to gain Third World al¬ 
lies and a leap in oil prices that 
brought eager buyers into the market. 

•Global figures are elusive because of govern¬ 
mental secrecy and the difficulty in determining 
dollar equivalents for various armaments and their 
related support systems Most authoritative sourc¬ 
es. such as U S Government reports and the Stock¬ 
holm International Peace Research Institute 
(SIPRI) yearbook, mclude only officially sanctioned 
and publicly reported sales of major conventional 
wgftPons. 






















In Iran: a boy faces the world with a German 7.62-nim rifle 


Last year alone, agreements with the 
Third World jumped a whopping 
43%. The trade now about equals the 
world’s transfers of food. 

The Soviets have spurted upward 
to challenge the U.S. for the dubious 
distinction of being the dominant 
merchant of death. But President 
Reagan has ended most of the re- 
ttrainls imposed by Jimmy Carter, 
in the interest of supporting any na¬ 
tion that satisfies his loose definition 
of a bastion against Communism. No 
longer are close allies considered the 
best buyers, The mrat cultivated cus¬ 
tomers, both for the Soviets and the 
Western powers, are developing 
countries. More than $18,3 billion in 
major weapons were delivered last 
year to the Third World—compared 
with $8 billion in 1975—and con¬ 
tracts were signed for $41 billion in 
future deliveries Total economic aid 
to developing countries by industri¬ 
alized countries averages around $20 
billion a year. 

An admixture of wealth, rivalry 
and instability has made the Middle 
East a brimming cauldron of the 
trade, accounting for a third of the 
world’s arms deals from 1973 to 
1980, Middle East and South Asian 
countries received from the major ex¬ 
porters 4,050 combat planes; 25.250 
tanks, self-propelled guns and artil¬ 
lery, 21.680 armored personnel carriers, 
26,020 surface-to-air missiles, and count¬ 
less rifles and machine guns 

A bizarre showcase for all this lethal 
hard^vare is the 13-monlh-old Persian 
Gulf conflict. Iraq has been using Soviet 
MiG jets, French Mirage jets, Brazilian 
Urutu armored personnel carriers, and 
Soviet T-72 tanks to fight Iran’s American 
E-4 jets, British Chieftain tanks and Ital- 
ian-built Chincxik helicopters ‘‘The Iran- 
Iraq arms buildup is a classic case of in¬ 
ternal pressures and external fears 
combining to produce a disaster," says 
a diplomat who has served in both 
countries. 

A lthough the U S and the Soviet 
Union have halted direct ship- 
1 menis to the combatants, the flow 
^ of arms to the warring parties 
seems inexorably controlled by demand 
Egypt has sent to Baghdad, via Jordan, 
some of the obsolete Soviet weapons that 
it is replacing with American arms In the 
midst of the fighting. France delivered to 
Iraq four Mirage jets that had been or¬ 
dered before the war broke out Iran has 
turned to North Korea and even Israel in 
search of spare parts and supplies. Many 
of the deals have been negotiated by shad¬ 
owy European middlemen who deal in 
cash commissions, not moral questions 
Says one who knows the trade: ‘‘Things 
are bound to turn up on the international 
arms market, including U.S. equipment 
abandoned in Viet Nam, when countries 
like Iran are offering cash for American 
weapons in quantity,” 

Small anus are a smaller problem. On 


the outskirts of Tabriz in northern Iran, as 
in hundreds of similar sites in the Third 
World, entrepreneurs have set up tent city 
arms bazaars offering everything from 
used Soviet and Chinese AK-47s (Soviet 
model’ $150; Chinese copy: $75) to new 
U S. Colt 45 automatic pistols ($300), all 
of which have found their way from ar¬ 
mies to the underground 

An even livelier, or perhaps deadlier, 
trade ism war-torn Lebanon Says one ex¬ 
pert. “There are more machine guns than 


umbrellas in this country. If you 
wanted ten tons of explosives tomor- 
Irow, all you’d have to do is put up the 
leash.” Among the dealers is a former 
5 President of the country. One reason 
for the giant market is that Lebanon 
has about 40 different armed militias. 
They occasionally purchase their 
weapons directly from the 30,000 
Syrian soldiers stationed in the coun¬ 
try, who can always get more from 
the Soviets. British Writer Anthony 
Sampson describes one recycling pro¬ 
cess in his book The Arms Bazaar: 
“Ghana had a stock of Kalashnikovs 
bought from Nigeria, which had pre¬ 
viously been bought by the Biafran 
army from Israel, which had cap¬ 
tured them from the Egyptians and 
Syrians in the 1967 war. Ghana was 
now glad to sell them off profitably to 
the Lebanese Christians, and thus 
they returned to the Middle East.” 

The 14.000-man force of the Pal¬ 
estine Liberation Organization in 
Lebanon is amply supplied with 
AK-47s, as well as American M-I6s 
and even some famed Israeli UZI sub¬ 
machine guns that were acquired 
from Arab dealers on the West Bank. 
Also in the P L.O arsenal are 60 So¬ 
viet T-34 tanks Sympathetic Arab 
countries such as Algeria. Syria and 
Libya generally do the buying for the 
Palestinians with financing provided 
by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia Estimates 
are that the P.L O received $100 million 
worth of arms last year alone 

Saudi Arabia has replaced Iran as the 
largest importer in the region. Like the 
late Shah, who allegedly slept with copies 
of Aviation Week & Space Technology next 
to his bed. the Saudis feel that for their 
cash on the barrel they are entitled to the 
very best While public attention has been 
focused on the congressional debate over 
the proposed sale of five awacs surveil- 
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In the Sudan: Soviet-mad* T<S4 tanks baing paradad by the Sudanese anny 


U nlike the oil powers of the Middle 
East, most African nations can ill 
afford to spruce up their arsenals. 
But the persistence of regional 
conflicts has made the continent a fertile 
market for arms sales The superpower 
struggle on the strategic Horn of Africa 
has led the U.S to propose arms supplies, 
in return for the right to use naval and air 
facilities, to Kenya and Somalia despite 
the fact that the two countries are bitter 
enemies and that until the end of 1977 So¬ 


At the Paris Air Show: a Mirage with missiles 


lance planes to the Saudis, it has gone all 
but unnoticed that the S8.5 billion pack 
age also includes 1.177 Sidewinder air-to 
air missiles and equipment to enhance the 
range of the 60 F-15 fighters they have on 
order. Riyadh last year also purchased 
from the U.S. two fighter jets. 15 training 
planes. 18 howitzers. 118 battle tanks. 
140,000 tons of ammunition and 1,000 an¬ 
titank missiles. Total 1980 sales agree¬ 
ments with the U.S.; $4.5 billion France 
also clinched a grand deal a $3.1 billion 
naval package that included four missile¬ 
firing frigates 


malia was a Soviet client. Kenya has a de¬ 
fense agreement with Somalia's neighbor 
and enemy Ethiopia, a onetime ally of the 
U.S., whose army is now being equipped 
by the Soviets and trained by Cubans and 
East Germans. The complex tensions of 
the area could easily escalate into a super¬ 
power showdown should Somalia, one of 
the continent’s poorest countries, with a 
per capita income of $130, be tempted by 
its arms connection with the U.S. to in¬ 
crease its support for the rebels in Ethio¬ 
pia’s Ogaden region. 

Nigeria is a country that could use 
more modern weapons and can also afford 
to buy them. Although rich in oil, the 
country’s defense forces are considered 
toothless. President Shehu Alhaji Shagari 
reluctantly refrained from intervening 
when Libya invaded Chad last year, in 
part because he thought his men would be 
overpowered. Nigeria is now in the mar¬ 
ket for $6 billion worth of tanks, fighter 
planes, antitank weapons and antiaircraft 
guns, and has begun negotiating with Bra¬ 
zil for the technology to build its own au¬ 
tomatic-rifle factory. Britain is trying to 
sell Nigeria its newest Vickers battle 
tank, which has already been supplied to 
Kenya. 

Southeast Asia is tangled in a web of 
official and black market arms dealings 
In the past year Thailand has bought 15 
F-15 fighter jets, 35 tanks, three military 
transport planes and 59 howitzers. Last 
year’s deliveries from the U.S. $222 mil¬ 
lion. The Thais are also in the market for 
advanced fighter jets, either the new 
F-5G, designed by Northrop Corp. solely 


for export, or the more i»werful F-16. TJie 
Thais serve as a conduit for Chinese and 
other arms sent to the Khmer forces fight¬ 
ing in Cambodia against the Vietnamese. 
Hanoi, for its part, has been able to unload 
on the world market many weapons that 
the U S. left behind in withdrawing from 
Viet Nam. Almost 800,000 M-16 rifles are 
still in Vietnamese hands. 

Need often seems to have nothing to 
do with arms acquisitions. In the past two 
or three years, Z&mbm has bought $100 
million worth of Soviet jet fighters and 
tanks with money that would have been 
better spent on reviving its copper indus¬ 
try Colombia imported French Mirage 
jets and Israeh military transports. Peru 
has bought 18 jet trainers from the U.S., 
plus 16 fighter-bombers and 250 tanks 
from the Soviet Union, three destroyers 
from The Netherlands, 192 missiles from 
Italy, four submarines from West Germa¬ 
ny and 48 naval missiles from France. Av¬ 
erage annual purchases $3 billion Tiny 
Bmnei (pop. 212,000). an oil-producing 
British protectorate on the north coast of 
Borneo, has bought eleven helicopters 
from the U.S, six more from West Ger¬ 
many and a set of Sabre and Rapier mis¬ 
siles from Britain 

The infamous “merchants of death," 
who sold their wares to all sides of con¬ 
flicts during the early years of the 20th 
century, were private entrepreneurs such 
as Sir Basil 2^haroff of England and the 
Krupps of Germany But by World War 
11, governments had emerged as the prin¬ 
cipal suppliers Until recently the major 
powers relied more on economic and de- 
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In the Sudan: American-made M41 tanks bebig paraded by the Sudanese anny 


velopmental aid in their attempts to influ¬ 
ence other countries. Only in the late '60s 
did weapons sales become the major tool 
of diplomacy that they are today. 

The U.S. has long been, and by some 
measures still is, the world’s largest arms 
merchant. More than $17 billion in official 
Government sales and private commer¬ 
cial deals* involving 72 countries was re¬ 
corded last year, up from $1.8 billion ten 
years ago. Over the past decade, the U.S. 
supplied 45% of all the major weapons 
sold to the Third World. Under Richard 
Nixon, Washington's policy was aimed at 
arming strategic allies that could serve as 
regional protectors of American interests 
A prime example' Iran, which was sent 
$10 billion worth of weapons before the 
fall of the Shah Jimmy Carter tried to re¬ 
verse course and use arms sales only as an 
"exceptional foreign policy implement,” 
arguing that "the virtually unrestrained 
spread of conventional weaponry threat¬ 
ens stability in every region of the world.” 
But his policy became riddled with excep¬ 
tions AWACS were promised to Iran, 
h'-15s were sold to &udi Arabia, and 
F-5Es to Egypt. After the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in December 1979, the 
Carter Administration’s policy of re¬ 
straint was largely forgotten. 

Under Reagan, the shift is explicit 

•Government-to-governmenl sales, which account 
for 90'yf of U.S arms transfers, must be initiated by 
the purchasing nation and approved by the State De* 
purtment. Any sale involving $25 million or more 
must be reported to Congress fot review and can be 
rejected by a majority of both houses Private sales of 
less than that amount can be made by comf^nics 
that get an export license from the State Depart¬ 
ment's Office of Munitions C ontrol 


According to a directive written by Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser Richard Allen, 
‘‘the U.S. views the transfer of convention¬ 
al arms and other defense articles as 
an indispensable compionent of its foreign 
policy.” Under Secretary of State for Se¬ 
curity Assistance James Buckley admits 
that the Administration’s arms policy 
"will include a larger number of sales to 
developing countries, which desperately 
need more effective means of defending 
themselves." Complains Democratic Sen¬ 
ator Alan Cranston of California- “Rea¬ 
gan’s policy on arms sales is to spew them 
everywhere." 

The President has welcomed, or is fa¬ 
vorably considering, a long list of new cus¬ 
tomers for the powerful F-16. Among 
them. Pakistan, Egypt. Venezuela and 
South Korea. “Wherever we have trouble, 
they seem to think that, but for another 
F-16, we would be lost," says Democratic 
Senator Paul Tsongas of Massachusetts. 
In addition, the Administration is consid¬ 
ering the sale of weapons to China, which 
will upset both the Soviet Union and 
American conservatives who oppose arm¬ 
ing Communist countries 

W i hile Reagan's policy is free¬ 
handed enough, it may prove 
initially less generous in prac¬ 
tice. Reason: congressional de¬ 
termination to trim the annual foreign aid 
bill, the means by which most govern- 
ment-to-government arms sales are 
financed. The President asked for $6 7 bil¬ 
lion in economic and military assistance 
for fiscal 1982, up from $5 billion siient in 
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1981 At a time when the nation is trying 
to cope with the new austerity. Congress 
may well reject any increases. 

There are, in addition, specific con¬ 
gressional bans on arms sales to countries, 
like Pakistan, that have not signed the nu¬ 
clear nonproliferation agreement, and 
those, like Argentina and Chile, with a 
bad record on human rights. The Admin¬ 
istration wants to remove most of these 
restraints. 

Once the Saudi AWACS sale is re¬ 
solved, the Administration’s next battle 
will be to convince Congress that Paki¬ 
stan's nuclear program should not pre¬ 
clude a proposed package of $3.8 billion in 
arms and aid As Buckley told a House 
committee recently, the invasion of Af¬ 
ghanistan has made it more important "to 
keep the Soviets from thinking they can 
coerce, subvert or intimidate Pakistan.” 
But many Congressmen are concerned 
that Pakistan will use its arms not to deter 
the Soviets but to challenge its historic en¬ 
emy, India. Says India’s President, Nee- 
lam Sanjiva Reddy "This could upset the 
existing balance and start an arms race.” 
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United States 



"There are more machine gum than umbrellas in this country. " 


Indeed, it already has: the Indians, who 
are also plentifully supplied by the Soviets, 
have reduced an order for British Jaguar 
jets and turned to the French for 150 of the 
more powerful Mirage 2000s 

In justifying his Administration s pol¬ 
icy, the President can point to the dramat¬ 
ic rise in Soviet arms shipments. The 
U.S.S.R. last year signed S15 billion worth 
of sales agreements with the Third World, 
up from $3.3 billion in 1973 The Kremlin 
concentrates on supplying actual hard¬ 
ware and delivering it quickly; by con¬ 
trast, related technical support systems 
account for 40% of American sales, and 
shipments take twice as long as the Sovi¬ 
ets'. Thus the Soviets far surpass the U S. 
in deliveries of specific major weapons. 
Since 1977 they have sent to the Third 
World about twice as many tanks (5.750 
to 3,030), three times as many artillery 
pieces (7.150 to 2.780), four times as many 
fighter jets (2,290 to 540) and twice 
as many antiaircraft missiles (11.400 
to 4,960). 

L ibya is Moscow's biggest, and most 
conspicuous. Third World client. 
On a visit to the Soviet capital this 
spring, Gaddafi ordered supplies 
for the jets that have been bombing the Su¬ 
danese border villages. New MiG-25 and 
Sukhoi Su-20 fighter planes were deliv¬ 
ered earlier this year to Tripoli, where the 
docks are dotted with unopened crates of 
Soviet arms. Another major Soviet client 
is Syria. Defense Minister Mustafa Tlass 
visited Moscow last month to meet with 
his Soviet counterpart, Dmitri Ustinov, 
and the country's top weapons designers. 
Tlass discussed the purchase of more 
MiG-25s and a group of T-72 and T-80 
tanks, the most sophisticated in the Soviet 
arsenal. 

Increasing, the Soviets sell arms for 
economic As as strategic reasons. 


Sales for hard currency to such clients as 
Libya, Syria and Algeria and, until recent¬ 
ly, Iraq have almost entirely supplanted 
grants and sweetheart deals. The Central 
Intelligence Agency estimates that weap¬ 
ons sales bring in roughly one-fourth of 
the foreign currency earned by Moscow. 
That trade also provides the U.S.S.R. with 
a commercial link to key oil producers 
—which may be one reason why it is try¬ 
ing to sell arms to Kuwait, a sheikdom 
with firm ties to the capitalist world. Even 
though they ask for hard cash, the Soviets 
usually price their wares well below com¬ 
parable Western weapons. 

The world's third major weapons ex¬ 
porter is France. The French have quality 
products, aggressive marketing skills and 
few qualms about selling anything to any¬ 
one who can pay. Sales agreements with 
the Third World leaped from $500 million 
in 1973 to $8 billion last year, thus mak¬ 
ing armaments the country's most lucra¬ 
tive industry More than 100 salesmen 
worked for three years to land the con¬ 
tract to upgrade the Saudi navy, beating 
out competitive bids by the British and 
Italians. France argues that it provides 
Third World customers with an alterna¬ 
tive to superpower suppliers. “Nations 
can buy from us and still maintain their 
independence,” says an official of the mis¬ 
sile maker Matra. which exports 75% of 
Its production. 

The election of Socialist President 
Francois Mitterrand initially was seen as 
a threat to the trade. He fired G6rard Hi- 
bon. chief of the Direction des Affaires In¬ 
ternationales. which handles overseas 
arms deals. Sales to South Africa, Chile 
and Argentina were discouraged because 
of those nations' domestic policies, and an 
unofficial ban was placed on future sales 
to Libya after its invasion of Chad, a for¬ 
mer French colony. “Right now we’re in 
a period of reflection,” says a top govern¬ 


ment minister. But Mitterrand by no 
means wants France out of the business: 
on a visit to Saudi Arabia last month he 
assured King Khalid that sales to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf region would continue. TTiey 
discussed potential Saudi investment in 
the planned Mirage 4000jet and purchas¬ 
es of the Mirage 2000 fighter. Meanwhile, 
France is negotiating other potential 
transfers of military hardware to Indone¬ 
sia, Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore, 

Italy is now crowding both Britain 
and West Germany in the arms business. 
This year, for example, it sold Iraq an en¬ 
tire SI.8 billion mini-navy: four frigates, 
six corvettes, a supply vessel and a float¬ 
ing dock. The Italians anchored one of 
their stylish new frigates next to the 
Doges' Palace in Venice during last year’s 
seven-nation economic summit, not to 
provide protection but, as one naval offi¬ 
cer confided, “as an advertisement in the 
hope that someone would buy one.’' Al¬ 
though the Italians specialize in naval 
hardware, the state-owned Oto Melara 
firm of La Spezia offers a speedy, 40-ton 
medium tank (price $1.1 million) that is 
comparable to West Germany’s Leopard 
1, and SIAI-Marchetti offers an interme¬ 
diate trainer, the S-211, that can easily be 
armed for counterinsurgency warfare 
Zaire, Zimbabwe and Somalia have or¬ 
dered some of the S-2) 1 s, which cost about 
$1 million each. 

West Germany is probably the ex¬ 
porter beset with the most moral qualms, 
particularly about shipping abroad weap¬ 
ons that might be used against Israel. 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt last year pro¬ 
posed a sale to Saudi Arabia of 300 Leop¬ 
ard tanks for nearly $5 bilhon plus guar¬ 
anteed access for ten years to Saudi oil. 
But the deal raised so much political furor 
in Germany that it now seems likely to be 
revoked. The Bonn government is cur¬ 
rently formulating guidelines that are 
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existed to reaffirm its traditional 
policy of not selling to regions of 
instability. 

British Prune Minister Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher, tiding to revive her 
country's slipping arms trade, is 
embroiled in a similar domestic dis¬ 
pute over the $22 million sale of a 
6,200-ton destroyer and antiaircraft 
missiles to Chile. Charged M.P. 
Frank AUaun of the opposition La¬ 
bor Party; “The supply of a sophis¬ 
ticated ship with missUes to a coun- 
^ where people are being tortured 
is immoral." Similarly, the govern¬ 
ment of Austria is being criticized 
for its proposed sale of 100 tanks to 
Chile. An Austrian spokesman said 
that Vienna is only trying to be fair- 
it has already sold 67 tanks to Ar¬ 
gentina, which is involved in a bor¬ 
der dispute with Chile. 




ne significant recent devel¬ 
opment in the arms trade is 
the emergence of two con¬ 
sumers as major exporters 



sumers as major exporters In Cambodi a: two armed youth s waN< the (ungle 

One IS Brazil. A defense expert in 'rhe only exiuse seems to be that others are doing it too. 
Rio de Janeiro boasts that arms 


sales may reach S2 billion by 1985. equal¬ 
ing coffee as one of the country's top ex¬ 
ports. The boom in this Brazilian in¬ 
dustry. ironically, was caused in part by 
Jimmy Carter's attempt to limit arms 
shipments to South America, Brazil not 
only supplies itself and its neighbors with 
sophisticated tanks and planes but also 
sells to the Middle East Its largest cus¬ 
tomer is Iraq, which has bought more 
than $800 million m weapons since 1976, 
including some 400 armored vehicles 
Iraq is negotiating for $400 million in 
more tanks and munitions In the past 
few months, Brazil has also sold $170 
million of equipment to Ecuador, $89 
million to Colombia, and is negotiating 
deals with Saudi Arabia, Jordan. Libya. 
Malaysia and China. 

DTtable rocket launcher and an AK-47 rifle 



Despite its heavy reliance on Ameri¬ 
can weapons for defense, Israel competes 
with its U.S. suppliers on world markets. 
Although the Israelis offer everything 
from gunboats to antitank shells, its best- 
known weapons are the UZl submachine 
gun and the sophisticated Kfir fighter jet, 
a modification of France's Mirage 5. More 
than 10,000 UZls were sold in the U.S. 
alone last year; they are used by the Secret 
Service to protect the President, and a 
modified version is wielded by hunters in 
Michigan to kill deer In order to under¬ 
write the cost of producing Kfir jets for its 
own use, Israel must export up to 25% of 
them. Because the jet contains a General 
Electric engine, the U.S. can restrict its 
export. Carter, as part of his aim of keep¬ 
ing such advanced technology out of Latin 
America, blocked a propos^ sale of 24 
Kfirs to Ecuador, which bought French 
Mirages instead Reagan lifted the 
export restrictions, and Ecuador may buy 
them yet. 

With help from their governments, 
manufacturers compete vigorously to win 
contracts. Payoffs have been largely con¬ 
trolled since the bribery scandals involv¬ 
ing Northrop and Lockheed in the mid- 
1970s, but large commissions still abound. 
One of Saudi Arabia's sales agents. Ad- 
nan Khashoggi, has become a multimil¬ 
lionaire, jetting between capitals to con¬ 
summate major deals. Khashoggi has sued 
Lockheed for $300 million in commissions 
that he claims is siil! owed him for ar¬ 
ranging the sale of TriStar jets and Her¬ 
cules transports to Saudi Arabia. Earlier 
this year, he won a $20 million judg¬ 
ment on disputed commissions from 
Northrop. 

The annual Pans Air Show in June 
this year, which was followed immediate¬ 
ly by a display of tanks and military hard¬ 
ware at nearby Satory, provided an inter¬ 
national showcase of major weapons for 


sale. Potential buyers could inspect 
),a prototype of the Mirage 4000, 
view Northrop’s export model 
qF-5G fighter under a massive tent, 
and watch an Israeli display of a re¬ 
mote-piloted unmanned reconnais¬ 
sance plane. The Soviets never 
show off their fighters, but this year 
brought their new, giant Mi-26 heli¬ 
copter, the world's largest, which 
can lift 65.000 pounds. 

Weapons today are hawked like 
any other product. The French and 
British produce imposing cata¬ 
logues. while U.S. manufacturers 
tout their products in Aviation 
Week i Space Technology and 
Armed Forces Journal. Says a Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas ad for the F-15: 
‘‘Strong enough to win, awesome 
enough to deter. By its very pres¬ 
ence It IS an expression of national 
will.” A Grumman ad for Phoenix 
air-to-air missiles boasts of “an 
unprecedented 84% kill rate” 
under the catchy headlines: “The 
_ F-14/Phoenix team. Because you 
1 '' have to get the enemy before he 
gets you ” 

Sales frequently involve quid pro quos, 
such as allowing the purchasing country 
to manufacture some of a weapon's parts 
or to assemble it with local labor. In order 
to capture a $400 million contract with 
Switzerland for F-5 fighters. Northrop 
agreed to market $135 million worth of 
Swiss goods throughout the world. The 
American aeronautics company proceed¬ 
ed to sell Swiss power-generating equip¬ 
ment and shelving material to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, drilling machines to Spain, water 
filtration systems to Morocco and trans¬ 
port boats to Bolivia. Northrop easily ex¬ 
ceeded its quota. The reward: another 
contract for 38 additional jets, and the re¬ 
sponsibility for selling $150 million more 
of Swiss goods. Says one Northrop agent: 
“Trying to sell planes has given us as 
much depth in the Swiss economy as the 
Swiss themselves." 

What accounts for the world’s “open 
sesame” approach to arsenals? Primarily, 
It IS because selling weapons has proved 
an effective way for developing nations as 
well as superpowers to gain influence. 
Arms sales can make friendly countries 
stronger and strong countries friendlier. It 
has a greater immediate impact than 
building dams or sending economic aid 
and is certainly more lucrative "U-S se¬ 
curity interests can best be safeguarded by 
helping front-line countries become a pos¬ 
itive deterrent to aggression," insists 
Buckley. That rationale makes some sense 
when applied to U.S. arms for the Persian 
Gulf region. But the Admmistration also 
uses It to justify fighter jet sales to a coun¬ 
try like Venezuela, not ui imminent dan¬ 
ger of being attacked by anyone 

Offering arms can be a way of wean¬ 
ing a country from dependence on anoth¬ 
er superpower. America has done this to 
the ^viets in Indonesia, Somalia and 
Egypt; the Soviets have done ii to the U.S. 
in northern Yemen and Ethiopia. France 





claims, without much evidence, that its 
military sales to Libya have decreased So¬ 
viet influence there. With marginally bet¬ 
ter justification, the French use the same 
argument about sales, to Iraq. Says one 
government ofiicial; “In Iraq’s case it's 
been useful to replace the Soviet Union as 
a supplier. Ten years ago, Iraq was prac¬ 
tically a Soviet satellite.” 

Weapons sales are increasingly seen 
by purchasers as a symbol or test of friend¬ 
ship, an argument that the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration has stressed tojustify the sell¬ 
ing of AWACS to Saudi Arabia. Other 
benefits for the exporter sales can be bar¬ 
tered for base rights (as the U.S has done 
in Turkey, Spain and the Philippines), 
they can help make a country's military 
equipment compatible with that of its al¬ 
lies; and they can occasionally provide for 
some control on how weapons are used, 
through judicious control of the umbilical 
cord of spare parts and servicing of com¬ 
plex equipment. 

More and more, however, the arms 
trade seems impelled by purely economic 
factors Sealing an $8.5 billion AWACS 
package deal with the Saudis, or a S3.1 bil¬ 
lion naval contract, can be a balance of 
payments bonanza. The Government es¬ 
timates that a 40% cutback in U.S weap¬ 
ons exports would result in a minimum 
2% depreciation of the value of the dollar. 
Since many deals these days require an 


United States 


initial cash payment, exporters get a free 
financial float. Herbert Morris, comptrol¬ 
ler of the Pentagon’s Defense Security As¬ 
sistance Agency, points out: “The Trea¬ 
sury has for years had temporary use of 
billions of dollars in foreign cash. There is 
now over $4.8 billion in the foreign mili¬ 
tary sales trust fund account.” 


B eyond that there are other, less 
readily apparent benefits to the 
whole U.S. economy. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
every $1 billion in arms exports directly 
supports about 50,000 jobs. Weapons 
bought by the Saudis alone will provide 
112,000 jobs in the U.S. over the next 
five years. When those workers are con¬ 
centrated in specific regions, or belong 
to aggressive unions, they can form a pow¬ 
erful constituency, as they do in parts of 
the U.S., as well as in France and Brit¬ 
ain Arms sates also reduce the unit costs 
of defense items for a manufacturer by 
extending production runs and spreading 
development outlays In the U S., every 
$1 billion worth of exported weapons 
saves the Pentagon $70 million in unit 
costs 

Critics argue that the case against a 
generous arms sale policy is as compelling 
as the one for it. The most vivid example 
of the limitations of weaponry to win 
friends and influence countries is Iran: af¬ 


ter $10 billion of arms deliveries, the Shah 
was deposed and replaced by Ayatullah 
Ruholiah Khomeini’s violently anti- 
American regime. The occasional success 
that the Soviets and Americans have had 
in wooing each other's clients proves that 
the influence secured by sales can be less 
than lasting. As Andrew Pierre puts it: 
"Long-term weapons are sold to what 
may be short-term friends.” 

Notes Richard Betts, who teaches de¬ 
fense policy at Columbia and Johns Hop¬ 
kins universities: “More often, the signif¬ 
icant supplier influence precedes rather 
than follows the sale. Once a sale is final 
the supplier's leverage declines.” The re¬ 
cent U.S. experience with Turkey shows 
how customers can exert leverage on their 
suppliers. When Congress voted to ban all 
military sales to Turkey after its 1974 in¬ 
vasion of Cyprus, the Ankara government 
promptly shut down some U.S. bases and 
listening posts, many of which provided 
valuable intelligence surveillance of the 
Soviet Union. Mindful of Turkey’s impor¬ 
tance to NATO's Eastern flank, the U.S. 
felt compelled to continue military sales, 
including Phantom fighter jets, even while 
the embargo was technically still in effect. 
The U.S, bases were reopened in 1978 in 
exchange for a repeal of the ban on mil¬ 
itary shipments 

Arms sales can saddle a supplier with 
embarrassing clients The U.S. has rein- 


Nothing for Mahboob £ 
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S am Cummings is a large, loquacious, twinkly man who clii 
is never very far from a joke or an ironic aside. “Human U i 
folly.” he says, “guarantees the perpetuity of arms trading, ter 
the second-oldest profession in the world.” Cummings, 54, Sw 
is intimate with this deadly folly: he is by far the largest pri- me 

vate arms seller in the world. Intcrarms Corp., _____ 

which he founded 28 years ago and wholly owns 
today, has 250 employees in Britain, Panama, 

Monaco, Argentina and the U.S. Sales in a good 
year can top $100 rmllion. On the world arms mar¬ 
ket. that sum is a trifle, as Cummings is quick to 
note: ‘Let’s be honest, the only arms dealers that 
really matter are the governments.” Yet when gov¬ 
ernments or retailers (or shadier entities) want 
light arms—pistols, rifles, machine guns and the I 
like—they most often come to Cummings. I 
“Arms,” he says, “have always been my hobby.” I 

Indeed so: at age five, Sam Cummings, the L:_ 

son of a Philadelphia Main line family, found an Sam Cummings 
old German machine gun behind the local Amer¬ 
ican Legion post and dragged it home. He rebuilt the gun boi 
and started collecting others. As a student on a term abroad 
at Oxfwd University, Cummings loured the armament- 
strewn battlefields of Europe, and there resolved to become um 
a weapons dealer. Between colle^ (George Washington ter 
University) and achieving his vocation, he spent three years Do 
working for the cia, identifying guns captured during the sec 
Korean War. Cy 

“My first deaL” Cummings told Time’s Robert Kroon in ah, 
London last wedc, “was with the Panamanian government, the 
The chief of the igiiionai guard showed me a collection of on< 


about 7,000 old weapons straight out of the cavern of Ali 
Baba. He wanted Browning li^t machine guns, which 1 
managed to get out of Canadian surplus stocks, and we 
clinched the deal.” The Panamanian antiques were sold to 
UiS. gun collectors, and Cummings was launched as an in¬ 
ternational gun batterer. He recycled 26 Vampire jets from 
Sweden to the Dominican Republic, swapped field equip¬ 
ment for Guatemalan arms, sold 80,000 machine guns to Fin- 

__land and got a cache of old collectibles in return. 

He also sold “a few hundred” automatic rifles to 
Fidel Castro in the late 1950s: “Fidel was wild 
about the Armalites,” Cummings recalls. 

A naturalized British subject, Cummings lives 
with his Swiss wife Irma in Monte Carlo (twin 
daughters, 19, are U.S. undergraduates) and their 
life is not ostentatious. Unremarkable, too, Cum¬ 
mings claims, is his business: “Like apy other 
trade,” he says. “We don’t sell anything without 
oflScial British or American export li^nses, I 
am not a gun runner.” Cummings regrets the 

_ U.S. ban on arms sales to Iran (“lost business”). 

sgs Says he: “We won’t do anything surreptitiously. 

1 don’t deal with Ahmed the Betrayer cs Mah- 
boob the Redbeard, unless they are documented by their 
gjvemments.” 

Cummings maintains his deadly stock at two large but 
unobtrusive warehouses, in Alexandria, Va., and Mawhes- 
ter, England. Visiting Uie Manchester branch, Time’s Kevin 
Dowling noted an elaborate system of files on the desk of a 
secretary: a folder for every country in the world, explained 
Cynthia Wixey, including one for Vatican City. Was there, 
ah, much demand from the Pope? "Mr. Curomings is very 
thorough,” she answered. “And he’s an optimist. Maybe 
one day they’ll need new halberds &»* theSwj^Ouards.” , 






forced a reputation in parts of the Third 
World as an ally of rightist repression by 
proffering weaponry to Guatemala and El 
Salvador. Moreover, all the advance guar¬ 
antees in the world cannot ensure a sell¬ 
er’s control over the way its weapons are 
used. When the Israelis bombed civilian 
areas of Beirut with American-made jets, 
in evident violation of an agreement that 
the planes were to be used for defensive 
purposes only, the U5. had to share the 
blame but had none of the responsibility. 
Vigorous export policies can also lead to 
procurement problems at home. Overseas 
sales of the F-16 will slow deliveries to the 
U.S. Air Force and NATO, the Pentagon 
concedes. Soviet sales of the new T-72 bat¬ 
tle tank to the Third World have delayed 
its deployment within the Warsaw Pact. 

For arms importers, security concerns 
can lead to a new type of dependency as 
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they become impoverished pawns in the 
superpower struggle. Weapons shipments 
tend to promote regional arms races (In¬ 
dia and Pakistan, for example), with the 
ante raised every time a more advanced 
item of technology, such as the F-16 Jet or 
the MiG-2S, is introduced into a region. 
Says House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Chairman Clement Zablocki; "Reagan’s 
new policy could result in destabilizing 
arms races in sensitive areas of the world ’’ 
If only in financial terms, the Third World 
can ill afford it; the aggregate debt of de¬ 
veloping nations iias doubled in the past 
four years to $280 billion. 

■The competitive forces that dominate 
the global arms bazaar create a complex 
dilemma. If the U S. turns down Venezu¬ 
ela’s request for F-16s, what is to prevent 
the French from selling it Mirage fighters? 
If the Senate rejects the awacs sale, the 
Saudis have warned they will simply start 
negotiations to buy a similar surveillance 
plane from Britain, the Nimrod. When 
'' the Soviets refused to resupply Iraq after 


the outbreak of the gulf war, Dictator Sad¬ 
dam Hussein turned to Egypt, France and 
some East-bloc arms dealers. Where is the 
reward for restraint? And where are the 
limits to global arming? 

The easy answer, that the dilemma is 
too complex to resolve in light of East- 
West tensions, will not do Says Demo¬ 
cratic Senator William Proxmire of Wis¬ 
consin: “Using such justifications as The 
business is good for our balance of pay¬ 
ments’ or ‘If we do not sell weapons, some¬ 
one else will,' the arms merchants and 
their government spokesmen are turning 
the world into a vast armed camp ' The 
long line of weapons that helped seal Sa¬ 
dat’s friendship with the U.S were parad¬ 
ed past his grandstand through the dusty 
streets of an impoverished country where 
the per capita income is $460, and 42% of 
the budget is spent on the military 



Can weapons buy security? For many 
Third World nations, arms may well de¬ 
ter external aggression, but even the best- 
equipped troops of an unpopular regime 
are unlikely to hold off forever a domestic 
revolution. Witness Iran or Nicaragua. 
Thomas Barger, a former president of 
Aramco Oil and a director of Northrop, 
points out the evident danger "When you 
get a lot of playthings, how long is it be¬ 
fore you want to try them out''" 

Since 1945 there have been at least 
130 conflicts that would qualify as wars, 
nearly all of them fought on the soil of 
poor nations with weapons purchased 
from rich ones. And a cascading supply of 
sophisticated weapons is an ever growing 
temptation to terrorist fanatics unbehol- 
den to any rational standard of conduct. 
When the latest models of shoulder-held, 
heat-seeking imssiles can be bought at any 
village bazaar, where will it be safe for any 
plane to fly? 

Prospects for negotiated solutions are 
poor. President Carter started conven¬ 


tional arms transfer talks with the Soviets 
in 1977. They were abandoned the follow¬ 
ing year after the Soviets demanded, and 
the U.S. refused, to discuss weapons sales 
to the Persian Gulf region. The Rea^n 
Administration has expressed a willing¬ 
ness to talk with the ^viets about new 
strategic arms limits and theater nuclear 
force reduction of missiles in Europe. But 
there is currently little expressed desire 
for conventional arms-sale restraint—ei¬ 
ther by the Reagan Administration, the 
Soviets, the other major producers or even 
Third World nations, "rhe first step to¬ 
ward a solution has to be a realization, by 
each country involved in the trade, that 
pursuing what it sees as its own best inter¬ 
est creates a monster that is in no coun¬ 
try’s best interest. 

If there could develop the will to con¬ 
trol the trade of conventional arms, just as 
there is now a general desire to control the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, it would 
in theory be possible to make a beginning 
toward restraint. Suggests David Aaron, 
former assistant to Zbigniew Brzezinski 
on Carter’s National Security Council: 
“We can coerce international cooperation 
from some of our allies by using the carrot 
and stick; either they cooperate, or we’ll 
beat them in every market.’’ 

Perhaps the test path is to pursue ar¬ 
eas where there is already some evidence 
of restraint The U.S has been cautious 
about the sale of advanced technologies, 
like portable guided missiles, which could 
place the world at the mercy of terror¬ 
ists The Germans have said that they will 
refuse to supply areas of tension. The So¬ 
viet Union has refused to rearm Iraq di¬ 
rectly while it is at war with Iran. Mos¬ 
cow’s reluctance to supply weapons to a 
region in conflict should be encouraged 
and nurtured. 

A s Carter discovered, a unilateral pol¬ 
icy of weapons-sale restraint can 
I te bootless. But a policy that ex- 
i alts a lack of restraint can like¬ 
wise reap a whirlwind of unwanted, un¬ 
predictable chaOenges. If Reagan aban¬ 
dons any serious attempt to seek controls 
for the flow of weaponry, he will have giv¬ 
en in to a danger that threatens American 
interests, with only the poor excuse that 
others did it too 

In order to arrive at a solution, the 
world will first have to realize there is a 
problem Only then will international 
opinion have the power to cause gov¬ 
ernments to have second thoughts be¬ 
fore they buy weapons that are not need¬ 
ed, or sell what should te kept in store. 
Such deeper calculations are sorely need¬ 
ed as the world arms bazaar grows ever 
larger Without them, the prospects for 
global control look gnm, as grim as the 
prospects for peace in a world flooded 
with weapons so ubiquitous that even a 
child can tote one. so powerful that even 
a handful of terrorists can hold a so¬ 
ciety hostage. — ByWaharktKKSon. 

K^pprttd by Johama McGtary/Wadmgton 
and Bruca van Voont/Brvssab, with otfmr i 
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What Money Can Buy 

88«j|| eapc^ are being treated like coimnercial artkles, 
wwjust like fflachine toote or automobiles,” says Arthur 
Alexander of the Rand Corp. “They talk about quality, per- 
fomiance, price. Look at the catalogues.” He was reforing 
to the arms directories published for prospective buyers by 
half a dozen natimial governments. (The U.S., where sales 
catalogues from Sears to the l^hole Earth are practically na¬ 
tional icons, has none.) The most elaborate are put out by 
Britain and France. Both distribute slick cmuiibus arms com¬ 
pendia, Britain every year since--— 

li)69, France biannually since 1967, 
that the world’s wish-listing generals 
and defense ministers can flip 
through with the delight of boys at 
Christmas time. There are no order 
forms or suggested retail prices. But 
whether they prefer the grand, gild¬ 
ed and clothbound British Defence 
Equipment Catalogue in three vol¬ 
umes (S.OOO print^, SI SO per set) 
or France’s more workaday, four- 
volume paperback catalogue (6,000 
printed, free), arsenal shoppers can 
And everything they need to build 
the best army that money can buy. Britain’s book... 

The British catalogue is a self- 
described “quick and easy refer- p u. .,mK 

ence.” Choosing is made quicker and '' - ..-. 

easier by rating symbols; a land 
mine, for instance, can bear the 
mark of the Queen's Award for out¬ 
standing technological achievement. 

The perspective is international: “To 
our many friends we apologise that 
this Catalogue is printed only in 
English... Assistance can always be ^ ‘ 

obtained from British Embassies.” '' : " 

The small BAC 167 Strikemaster jet 

fighter, for example, “is now in ser-_;_ 

vice with twelve air forces through¬ 
out the world” and “offers a uniquely cost-effective solution 
for counter-insurgency.” Is the client’s country a bit un¬ 
derdeveloped? No problem: Strikemaster “has proved its 
ability to operate ... under actual combat conditions from 
primitive airstrips.” The insurgenu themselves might be in¬ 
terested in some of the wares. For example, the Blowpipe is 
a 44-lb. antiaircraft missile system that can be fired by a 
lone attacker. On one page is a "cratering kit," designed to 
blow 25-ft.-wide holes in runways; on another, aluminum 
runway repair matting (installable by “completely unskilled 
labor”) is for sale. 

Britannia once ruled the waves; today its customers can 
make the attempt. A whole navy is available off the peg: 
there are 200-ft.-long “fast patrol boats,” destroyers, fibcr- 
glass-and-plastic-huUed minesweepers, troop-carrying Hov¬ 
ercraft and even a 670-ft., 14,000-ton Vickers aircraft car¬ 
rier. Nor is the infantry slighted: there are mortars (51 mm 
or 81 mm), silencer-equipped submachine guns, four-round 
sniper rifles (99% accuracy at 400 meters) and a battery-pow¬ 
ered grenade launcher. Missiles? Try an air-to-air Sky Flash 
or a ahip-to-air Seawolf, a Rapier (“low cost” and “low 
weight”) or a Swingfire (“long-range” and “antitank”). Once 
the weapons are ordered, there are British firms that will 
train troops and commanders, plan communications sys¬ 
tems and even help manage bases. 

The catalogue’s descriptive paeans are seldom graphic 


about the weapons' dea^ efiMs- Usually the language is 
willftdly neutral; one sheilUtatspewsout steel pdlets is mwe- 
ly “use^ to en^ige massed in&ntry at dose quarters.” But 
peddler’s enthusiasm can overcome the technocratic Idank- 
ness. A tOS-mm artillery piece is “robust” and its “lethd 
punch" is thus “ideal ftv use in tou(^ limited war cmuli- 
tions in all climates.” One transport is a “traigh, roomy, ie- 
pendaUe” aircraft, and the catalogue says of the AEL 4111 
Snipe aerial drone for antiaircraft gunners: “The morale ef¬ 
fect on weapons crews who are able to see their target de¬ 
stroyed is in^culable.” 

The high-tech gimcracks do have an undeniable allure. 
Tidce the Oaribel hostile fire indicator. This truck-mount¬ 
ed radar “tracks bullets... and pinpoints their source but,” 
adds the knowing copywriter, “ignores stones or bricks.” 
Vi(ko equipment is much in evidence, and a helicopter- 
mounted, gyro-stabilized TV camera could make for a 
strangely deracinated wnt: with a fleet of these Heli-Teles 
swarming over the combat zone, a commander can sit be¬ 
hind the lines and watch the action on color television. 

Much of the merchandise is prosaic—flashlights, gener¬ 
ators and, for fighting file clerte, a bullet-proof clipboard. 
There is throughout a domestic matter-of-factness that jars: 
a piece of circuitry “fits any standard bomb.” and a suit to 
protect against radiation and nerve gas “can be laundered.” 
Even aesthetic and creature comforts are not ignored. An 
“armoured command vehicle” called Sultan has “a spacious 
penthouse mounted at the rear,” and there is a Vickers di- 

_vision specializing in the interior 

•, _ decoration of warships. 

France’s catalogue is not as lav- 
# ish as Britain’s, but its descriptions 

(in French, English and Spanish) are 
more vivid militarily and, in gener- 
al, less polite. One piece of howitzer 
ammunition is touted as having "a 
- better ballistic coefiicient than the 
American shell,” and a 30-mm air¬ 
craft round is “very effective against 
• ' ’ persons.” A 22-lb. French “Q>m- 

, mando” mortar is perfect for those 
times when combat squads "have to 
... and France’s fight violently at very short distanc¬ 

es.” The brief entries tend to a 
breathless specificity A smoke 
"J'' •; ..H f ? bomb lets a tank “escape lemporar- 

adversary’s sight and 
> '$5,* “. prevent the latter from adjusting his 
® 105-mm antitank rocket 
lusoiiflKm launcher is “designed for use by ei- 
iher a right- or a left-handed sol- 
> dier.” The French ^ant far more 

' ' -■ space to the nitty-gritty of war; pis- 

‘ tols, plastic explosives and grenades 

^ (including one that was “designed 
•to dazzle several antagonists”). 

Both catalogues brim with ads 
J;::_ • : for mundane matdriel like air con¬ 

ditioners and fork lifts. But it is 
the devices to cause or cope with death that startle, es¬ 
pecially when their descriptions escape the morass of jar¬ 
gon and euphemism. There, between technical specifi¬ 
cations. the glmtly suddenly rears up: the ’’squash head” 
tank sheU, which “on impact on the outer wall of an ar¬ 
mored veUcle causes a large scab of metal to fly off the 
inside surface with great velocity”: the airborne gadget 
that lays down “a pattern of evenly distributed bomblets”; 
body bags meant for “the transport of (fallout-j contam- 
inatedcasualtiestocleansingareas.” —ByKmtAndenm 
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The refugee problem 
isn*t hopeless. 

Unless you think so. 
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' IS ihc (iHltc of the Uiuted 

Nauoris lliph Commissioner tor Ketugees 

(>ut |oh IS to co-ordinalc the world¬ 
wide v'oliint.irv efforts to solve rcfugei* 
problems 

lb give the rights ol man back to 
retugccs I'hc right to work, to education 
I'rerdom o( religion Identity papers 
IVa^'c! documents lurgal protection 


You can show your solidantv w'lih 
people in need by supporting the voluniaiy 
rclugce organisations in your country 
rhev don't ask y«Hir help to support 
relugccs forever and ever 

I hey need your help to make refugees 
sell •supporting 

laving a usefut, peacelu! and happ^ 
somewhere in the world Just as you do 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 



American Scene 


In New York: Tracking a Mwder Suspect 


T he hunter- Detective William Ma- 
jeski, 36, of Manhattan's Ninth Pre¬ 
cinct. The hunted: Jack Henry Abbott. 
37. ex-con (bank robbery and murder). 
prot6gd of Norman Mailer, and over¬ 
night literary sensation with the publi¬ 
cation of his prison memoirs. In the Bel¬ 
ly of the Beast. They came into conflict, 
unseen opponents, shortly before dawn 
on July 18, Answering a call for police 
help in the East Village. Majeski arrived 
to find the body of an aspiring actor 
named Richard Adan lying in the 
street. Adan, 22, had been stabbed after 
an argument that began in the restau¬ 
rant where he worked nights. 

Majeski is a good cop, entirely dedi¬ 
cated to what he calls “the profession.” 
That night he believed the man who had 
murdered Adan had to be caught “before 
he killed anyone else ” The detective ran 


into a bit of luck when someone pointed 
out two stylish young women who had 
been sitting with Adan's assailant. From 
them, he got Abbott's name and descrip¬ 
tion. Back at the station. Majeski delved 
into Abbott’s background, trying to figure 
out where he would go next Five hours 
after he fled the scene of the crime. Ab¬ 
bott brazenly kept a brunch date at the 
apartment of a writer friend. Majeski 
missed him there by a few hours, but he 
had picked up the scent "The way the 
writer described Abbott coming in and 
chatting on about his plans for writing 
more btxiks and taking a place in the lit¬ 
erary world of New York told me two 
things I hadn’t known. Abbott was scared 
that he had already lost his literary place. 
And he was getting ready to run. It also 
told me that I was dealing with a cold, 
calculating guy. Then when 1 talked to 


Norman Mailer, I got more insight, and 
Abbott began to take shape Abbott had 
called him at 6 o’clock in the morning up 
in Provincetown, and Mailer wasn’t hap¬ 
py about being pulled out of bed that ear¬ 
ly Abbott said he’d call back later He 
never did. He mistook Mailer's response 
for rejection. He didn’t tell him anything 
about being in trouble. From that, 1 was 
sure that Abbott was already beginning to 
think that he should turn to the people he 
had known in prison. They were his peo¬ 
ple, his society.” 

Because the N.Y.P.D. doesn’t have the 
budget to send detectives around the 
country on a chase, Majeski had to track 
Abbott by telephone. He set up a com¬ 
mand post in the basement of his Staten 
Island home. Using a nationwide network 
of law-enforcement contacts, he plotted 
Abbott's moves on a map of the U.S. Ma- 


jeski's reading runs from works on psy¬ 
chology to SherliKk Holmes, and it served 
him well in his remote-control manhunt. 
So did In the Belly of the Beast "All the 
clues to what he is, how he thinks, what he 
would do were in the book " 

The key. Majeski felt, was to keep the 
pressure on. "Abbott believed he would 
outsmart us all, find a place to hide and 
live out his life without a worry But if he 
knew someone was on his trail and not 
giving up, then he would begin to worry." 
Majeski believed that Abbott would stay 
away from the airlines. “He'd never flown, 
and he wouldn’t trust a plane. Besides, 
he's infatuated with buses To him, they 
represent adventure and his dream of es¬ 
cape to somewhere else.” Because Abbott 
had served a long sentence in Illinois, the 
detective guessed he would head for Chi¬ 
cago. Majeski knew that Abbott was in¬ 


trigued with disguise and would probably 
shave off his beard, so he sent out two de¬ 
scriptions of the fugitive. One identifying 
mark: the letters J-A-c-K tattooed on four 
fingers of Abbott’s left hand. 

Within the first week, Majeski had 
pinpointed Abbott traveling by bus from 
New York to Pennsylvania, then to 
Washington, D.C., and finally on to Chi¬ 
cago. At that point he was two days be¬ 
hind his quarry. Majeski assumed that 
Abbott would visit his sister in Salt Lake 
City, but he turned up instead in El Paso, 
Texas, then in Mexico City. By now the 
hunter was only one day behind the hunt¬ 
ed. But then Majeski lost the trail and did 
not pick it up for another week, when Ab¬ 
bott was sighted in Vera Cruz. 

Assigned to other cases in the busy 
Ninth Precinct, Majeski doggedly 
tracked Abbott in his free time. He 
amassed scores of details, hoping to de¬ 
tect a pattern and to anticipate Abbott’s 
moves. When the fugitive left New York 
City, he had $200 in his pocket He took 
odd jobs to earn more money, hitchhiked 
when he could not afford a bus and 
sometimes lived off old friends or people 
he met along the way, to whom he intro¬ 
duced himself as Jack Eastman 

M ajeski began setting the final trap 
when Abbott reappeared in El Paso 
and bought a bus ticket to New Orleans 
The detective alerted police buddies in 
Louisiana that Abbott might go there to 
work as a roustabout Abbott was spotted 
the day he arrived The man with j-a-C-K 
on his fingers was next seen in bars where 
Greek seamen stuffed $5 bills into belly 
dancers’ brassieres As the sightings were 
relayed back to Staten Island. Majeski 
sensed that Abbott was tired of running. 
He was sure of it when the madam of a 
New Orleans whorehouse reported. "This 
lonely man came in and wanted to go in a 
dark corner with a girl, and paid for her to 
put her arms around him. He just shook 
He didn’t cry.” Back in his basement com¬ 
mand post, Majeski concluded that Ab¬ 
bott was a broken man, if still a vain one. 
As the dragnet zeroed in on four work 
camps where transient workers often 
stay^. Majeski predicted that Louisiana 
police would find Abbott combing his hair 
in front of a mirror and that he would give 
up without a fight The savvy New York 
cop was uncannily right on both counts. 

The hunter and the hunted finally 
came face to face last month in a Manhat¬ 
tan courtroom. Nodding toward Majeski, 
Abbott asked: “Who’s he'.'” There was 
electricity in the air when he heard the 
name Majeski. “Yeah,” Abbott said cold¬ 
ly, “I know him." "They will see each other 
again early next year, when Jack Abbott 
goes on triiu for murder. —SyDoanBntt 



Detective William Maieshi in the Ninth Precinct station house, where he took up the chase 
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Law 


Accidents or Police Brutality? 

In two cities, patrolmen are accused in the deaths of blacks 


R on Settles, 21, of Carson, Calif, was 
called Bull by his friends. He was a 
200-lb senior running back for the Cal 
State Long Beach 49ers, good enough to be 
scouted by the Dallas Cowboys Ernest 
Lacy, 22, of Milwaukee, was a very differ¬ 
ent sort, a skinny unemployed man with a 
history of mental disorders who sang in a 
church choir and was sometimes scared of 
his family's two dogs 

But there were similarities too. Both 
were black Both were involved in inci¬ 
dents last summer in which they were 
forcibly arrested by white patrolmen And 
both died in custody under questionable 
circumstances. Outraged, the black com¬ 
munities in Long Beach and Milwaukee 



Professional football prospect Ron Settles 

TWo hours later, found hanging in his cell. 


marched and demonstrated to protest 
what they charged were examples of po¬ 
lice brutality Last week authorities m 
both cities seemed to agree The Los An¬ 
geles County district attorney's office said 
it was ready to seek indictments of several 
policemen in the Settles case, and in Mil¬ 
waukee, a coroner's jury studying the in¬ 
volvement of five patrolmen in Lacy's 
death urged that all five be prosecuted 
Settles was cruising to woi k in his Tri¬ 
umph TR 7 on the morning of June 2 
when he was stopped for speeding in Sig¬ 
nal Hill (pop. 5.600), a city surrounded by 
Long Beach According to Officer Jerry 
Lee Brown. Settles refused to cooperate 
Two other policemen helped bring him to 
the Signal Hill lockup, where he was 
booked for resisting arrest, assaulting a 
police officer and jxissession of cocaine. 
Two hours later. Settles was found dead in 
his cell, hanging by a mattrras cover. 

4A < .-Ajliftilll Jit.,. 


Suicide, said the police Murder, 
charged Settles' parents and black leaders. 
A rally on the Long Beach campus raised 
several thousand dollars to cover the Set¬ 
tleses' legal fees in a coroner's inquest and a 
S50 million suit against the police for 
wrongful death, negligence and violation 
of civil rights When a demonstration in 
front of the station house was announced, 
the police boarded their windows and 
asked the county sheriff for protection. 

Last month the jury at a Los Angeles 
County coroner's inquest ruled that Settles 
had died “at the hands of another, other 
than by accident.” The key issues con¬ 
cerned the nature of Settles’ injuries and 
whether he was killed by the mattress cov¬ 
er found around his neck. Officer Brown 
and five colleagues invoked their Fifth 
Amendment right against self-inerimina- 
tion and refused to testify The family’s at¬ 
torneys relied heavily on Bernard Brad¬ 
ley, 24, the only other prisoner at the jail 
when Settles arrived. Bradley testified 
that he had heard Settles moaning and 
screaming as three officers beat him. 
Bradley also said he had seen no mattress 
cover in Settles’ cell, a claim backed up 
more recently by two other men who had 
been in the same cell earlier that day Nor, 
said Bradley, had Settles sounded suicidal: 
rather, he talked about his eagerness to 
telephone his parents for bail money 

T wo examiners from the coroner’s of¬ 
fice testified that Settles' injuries were 
consistent with hanging. They were sup¬ 
ported by a videotaped re-enactment of 
the hanging, using a mannequin But one 
of them. Dr. Ronald Kornblum, acknowl¬ 
edged that a choke hold can cause death 
by asphyxiation and leave the same inter¬ 
nal and external signs that appear in a 
hanging death 

After the jury's decision, the county 
board of supervisors demanded a thor¬ 
ough investigation of the 28-member Sig¬ 
nal Hill force, which is the target of at 
least three other brutality inquiries The 
prosecution, heavily dependent on the tes¬ 
timony of one or two of the implicated of¬ 
ficers who may turn state's evidence in ex¬ 
change for immunity, will probably reach 
a grand jury by the end of the month 
In the Milwaukee case. Ernest Lacy 
was helping his cousin paint an apartment 
on July 9 when he took a break and head¬ 
ed for a nearby market to get a snack As 
he walked along Wisconsin Avenue. Lacy 
encountered three Milwaukee patrolmen, 
burly members of the department's tacti¬ 
cal squad who were looking for a suspect 
in a rape that had just occurred in the 
neighborhood. They tried to subdue Lacy, 
whose mental disorders had includ^ 




acute schizophrenia According to som^'fi 
witnesses, Lacy was pinned to the streett4^ 
one patrolman reportedly placed his knee 
against Lacy’s neck, handcuffed the 
young man’s arms behind his back and 
raised them high above his head. Later, id 
the paddy wagon, another arrested man 
noticed that Lacy had stopped breathing. 
Police eventually charged someone else 
with the rape. 

The coroner's jury of three blacks and 
three whites spent a month listening to 
1(X) witnesses The cause of death, the ju¬ 
rors concluded, was an interruption of the 
oxygen flow to Lacy’s brain due to pres¬ 
sure applied to his chest and to a nerve in 
his neck Their ruling last week was the 
most severe one allowed. It recommended 
that the three men who arrested Lacy be 
prosecuted for “homicide by reckless con¬ 
duct,” and that one of them, plus two offi¬ 
cers who were in the paddy wagon, be 
tried for "misconduct in public office and 



Former mental patient Ernest Lacy 

In the paddy wagon, he was not breathing. 

failure to aid a prisoner in their custody." 

Chief of Police Harold Breier, 70. who 
holds a life appointment, called the jury’s 
report "a terrible miscarriage of justice" 
and warned that it would damage morale 
on the force The autocratic Breier, lik¬ 
ened by his detractors to J. Edgar Hoover,- 
was bold enough to wade into an angry 
downtown demonstration last August by 
citizens protesting Lacy’s death. Spotting 
the chief, the crowd chanted “Fire Breiei* 
He's a liar " 

Breier's confrontational tactics caus^^ 
some authorities to wince. In Milwaukee^' 
as in Los Angeles County, community 
leaders have not forgotten that the acquit-, 
tal of four patrolmen accused of the fatal-. „ 
beating of a black businessman was the ' 
spark that ignited the murderous Miami 
riot of May 1980. — ByB»nn»nH.B4tath. 

R»portud by Hotis £van$/Lot A n gt hs and 
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Plancy: quoan of postcm^s 

It may be the estimated 
$25,000 Inauguration ward¬ 
robe. the $200,000 worth of 
new china or the $800,000 in 
White House renovations. 
Whatever the reason, a 
tricked-up txstcard of First 
Lady Nancy Reagan, 60, as 
■‘Queen Nancy” has become 
one of the bestselhng gift shop 
Items in Washington The 
composite photo was pieced to¬ 
gether by Photographer Alfred 
Gescheidt, who took a stock 
shot of the First Lady and then 
superimposed a crown and 
robe Nancy seems to be taking 
it all with some good humor “1 
really haven’t changed my per¬ 
sonal habits that much,” says 
she of her recent personal pur¬ 
chases “I am just being myself 
Whatever 1 spend is our own 
money which we have earned.” 
Frets Gescheidt "I just hope I 
don’t get on any enemies list. 
I'm a registered Republican ” 


In the harrowing days of 
early flight, she flew with 


her husband, famed Aviator 


LlndMrgh: a special breed 


diaries Lbidbei^ as a radio 
operator, co-pilot and navi¬ 
gator. But in 1932, after the 
death of their 20-month- 
old kidnaped son, Ame 
Morrow Lindbergh, now 
75, gradually began to re¬ 
treat from public life to 
a reclusive existence, 
publishing her dianes 
and letters Last week, 
making a rare public 
appearance, the 
widow of “Lucky 
Lindy” traveled to 
Washington to ac¬ 
cept the Award for 
Achievement from the 
National Aviation Club. “Pilots 
of the ’20s and ’30s were a spe¬ 
cial breed,” she recalled. “They 
wan ted to expand life’s possi bi 1 - 
ities to the limits, and their 
dreams and aspirations, to a 
largeextent, havecometrue. As 
my husband said 25 years ago, 
‘We live today with the dreams 
of yesterday' ” 


“I am the champion arm 
wrestler Who will challenge 
me'’” roared British Actor 



•Wif'--. i 


Reed In a regrettable picture 

Oliver Reed (Women in l^ve) as 
he swaggered into a rustic. 160- 
year-old drinking and dining 
establishment in Stowe. Vt. A 
customer jokingly volunteered, 
but before the two men could 
lock forearms, Reed, 43, turned 
the contest into a genuine bar¬ 
room donnybrook, with the 
brawlers flipping furniture and 
smashing beer bottles. Hand¬ 
cuffed and manacled, the actor 
was arrested on charges of sim- 



Kennedy and Black in Virginia horse country after the announcement 


pie assault and disorderly con¬ 
duct. He spent the night at La¬ 
moille County's Hyde Parkjail, 
then had to come up with $4,000 
bail. Reed was commanded by 
the court to keep out of bars for a 
while, but the judge later mixli- 
fied the ruling, provided that 
the actor’s drinking did not 
“diminish his proper lawful 
behavior " 


The pastoral pleasures of 
rural Charlottesville, where 
they met as students at the 
University of Virginia law 
school three years ago, seemed 
to agree with Bobby Kennedy 
ir., 27. and Emily Ruth Black, 24 
And eventually Bobby and 
tmily began to agree with 
each other Last week the cou¬ 
ple announced that they would 
be wed on March 6. Young 
Bobby is the son of Ethel and 
the late Robert Kennedy, and 
the nephew of President John 
Kennedy. Emily is the blos¬ 
somy, corn-fed daughter of a 
Bloomington, Ind.. lumber¬ 
man. Said Bobby. “My father 
won Indiana in 1968, and her 
mother is a Democrat who 
voted fbr him. 1 checked that 


fact out before I popped the 
question.” 


The two-hour evening con¬ 
cert by the Israel Philharmonic 
at Tel Aviv’s Mann Auditorium 
was drawing to a close when 
Guest Conductor Zubbi Mehta, 
45, unexpectedly turned to the 
microphone. “’Tonight,” said 
he, “we plan to play Wagner.” 
Wi th those words. Mehta ended 
an unoflicial 33-year ban in Is¬ 
rael on the playing of music by 
German Composer Richard 
Wagner, a noted anti-Semite 
enshrined by the Nazis. Contin¬ 
ued Mehta. “I understand the 
emotions of those who have 
gone through concentration 
camps. Anyone who does not 
want to hear can leave the hall.” 
Two orchestra members and a 
number from the audience did 
so. As Mehta launched into the 
prelude to Tristan and Isolde 
and the Liebestod, dissident 
shouting and scuffling broke 
out. “Hitler go home!" shouted 
one anti-Wagnerian. Said 
Mehta. “We have spoken about 
this a great deal and we waited 
forasuitableatmosphere.” 

— ByB, G^don Cartm- 
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Grais Natttos’ RBI tear begim with a baMB-loaded double In the flret game 


A Slugfest, On and Off the Field 

Ever battling, the Yankees oblige their ‘ win-or-else” boss 


G raig Nettles delivered the New York 
Yankees to the World Series in a suit¬ 
ably Yankee way. When he was through 
batting out the Oakland A’s in three 
straight playoff games for the American 
League pennant, the third baseman scuf¬ 
fled with Teammate Reggie Jackson for 
good measure. 

Though New York Owner George 
Steinbrenner and Oakland Manager Billy 
Martin flapped at the umpires and each 
other every now and then, that was noth¬ 
ing compared with the flapping in the 
wives' section of Yankee Stadium There 
Ginger Nettles and the seasoned wives' 
corps whipped bedsheet banners around 
in a whirlwind, pi.an a ai i THE way, 
read one, referring to the first of the Stein- 
brenner A, B, C "scenarios ’’ Under Plan 
A, most of the team would return next 
year, under Plans B and C, varying num¬ 
bers of players would be jettisoned to 
make way for new talent To make a 
strong case for Plan A, a direct outgrowth 
of Steinbrenner’s 'win-or-else ' philoso¬ 
phy, the Yankees merely have to take the 
World Series 

Nettles, 37, who knocked in three 
runs each game and was named Most 
■Valuable Player in the playoffs, thorough¬ 
ly upstaged any possible Billy-Reggie- 
George melodrama, Graig is not much 
for the sort of public theater that these 
three seemed to epjoy when they were all 
were together in New York City. Never¬ 
theless. Nettles found himself center 
stage at the team's victory party in Oak¬ 


land. Angry that several guests of Jack¬ 
son’s had been rude to his family. Nettles 
confronted his teammate, and the two got 
into a spirited shoving match. "It’s 
nothing new for this team,” Nettles said 
"I hope It’s forgotten.” 

Nettles felt frisky on the field, too. 
“So many players play into their late 30s 
and 40s, ” he said. “I don’t see why 37 is 
too old. People are better athletes than 
they used to be because of better nutrition 
and better training. People have to get the 
age thing out of their minds Some are old 
at 28. and some are young at 40.” 

"Look at Pete Rose.” suggested Lou 
Piniella, 38. “Pete led the National 
League in hits this year at 40.” Actually, 
It was enough just to look at Piniella. 
When Jackson left the second game after 
the second inning with a strained calf 
muscle. Piniella replaced him in the out¬ 
field for a time and batted well in the 
clutch Lou undercut a three-run homer 
in a seven-run fourth inning that pretty 
much put an end to all the talk about 
Billyball 

It IS Piniella’s theory that ballplayers 
reach a mental ’ danger point around 35 or 
36. ” and if they get through it, provided 
they have taken reasonable care of their 
bodies, they can go on for ages “It’s just 
something regular that happens when you 
reach a certain age.” agreed Bobby 
Murcer, 35, a self-mocking sort whose 
clubhouse chair is a rocking chair. “They 
put you on the lack burner ” The Yankees’ 
new slogan; “Veterans Power.” ■ 


The Final Lap 

A new Grand Prix champion 

T he flags of Brazil flew victoriously in 
the Brabham team pit at Las Vegas 
last Saturday afternoon, and a 29-year-old 
Brazilian driver sat sick with exhaustion 
in his Formula One car. The exhaustion 
was sweet. In the 15th race of a tightly con¬ 
tested, seven-month Grand Prix season. 
Nelson Piquet had just managed to take 
fifth place. It was a crucial spot. Under the 
Grand Prix Formula One scoring system, 
it gave Piquet two points, bringing his 
year’s total to 50—a single point more 
than the man he had to beat. Argentina’s 
Carlos Reutemann. With that. Piquet 
took Grand Prix’s coveted Drivers World 
Championship, an honor worth as much 
as $1.5 million in sponsorships and en¬ 
dorsements to the winner. 

While the year belonged to Piquet, the 
day belonged, hands down, to Defending 
Champion Alan Jones, 35, of Australia. 
From the moment the flag dropped. 
Jones, in the No. 2 starting position next 
to his teammate and rival Reutemann, 
moved smartly out in the lead in his TAG 
Williams racing machine For 75 laps, 
though pressed by Renault Driver Alain 
Prost, Jones held on to his lead through 
the grueling 14 turns per lap on the 2 2- 
nule, $3.5 million track constructed be¬ 
hind Caesars Palace casino hotel 

Reutemann, who reported early in the 
race that he had lost his fourth gear, 
moved up briefly to fifth place on the 30th 
lap After that, he fell gradually behind, 
until Jones actually lapped him on the 
50th. Asked later how that felt. Jones said, 
“Wonderful ” The Australian, who had 
declared he would retire 
after this season, even al¬ 
lowed that he might re¬ 
turn next year if Frank 
Williams, the team’s 
British owner and man¬ 
ager, “would let me skip 
Argentina,” a cutting 
reference to a bitter con¬ 
test on Reutemann’s 
home ground early in the 
season Although split by 
their rivalry, the two 
Williams drivers did 
well enough; Reute¬ 
mann finished second in 
the championship with 
49 points and Jones third with 46. Close 
behind were French Driver Jacques Laf- 
fite, the only other man who still had a 
chance at the title last week, who came in 
sixth Saturday for a season total of 44, and 
Renault’s Prost with 43. As for Frank Wil¬ 
liams, there were few tears. His two driv¬ 
ers had long since won him the 1981 Con¬ 
structors' Championship and closed out 
the season with 95 points—a total ilo other 
builder came near. i * 



Champion Piquet 





Tw Ohio Gong, 1964: Irresistibly nasty dramatic melanges 


If Not, Not, 1975-76: webs of allusion that never get too literal 


— -Art- 

Ed gy F oot note s to an Era _ 

At tfie Hirsh horn Museum, a powerful retrospective ofR.B. Kitaj 


W ith his reirospecliveof 102 painlings 
and drawings at the Hirshhorn Mu- 
I scum in Washington, the American Artist 
R B Kitaj, expatriate in tngland. has 
I come home in force For the past 15 years, 
i Kitaj has been one of the most visible fig- 
i ures in huropean painting His images, 

! edgy and literary, full of sexual belhger- 
1 enceand failed fxililical hopes, powerfully 
i convey what the poet John Ashbery (in 
t one of the catalogue essays for the show) 

! calls “an era s bad breath '' If Kitaj is not. 

] m fact, the Auden of modern painting, he 
I IS quite often discussed as though he were, 
especially by linglish critics Of late, he 
has also emerged (along with David 
Hockney and Avigdor Arikha) as one of 
the few real masters of the art of straight 
figure drawing in fiurope or, for that mat¬ 
ter, in the world 

The Kitaj show (which will go to his 
native Cleveland in December, and to 
Diisscldorf in February 1982) begins, as it 
were, on Weimar modernism, on the 
strains, dislocations and terrible urgencies 
of a time that Kitaj, 48, is too young to 
have experienced directly—Europe in the 
‘20s and '30s Gangsters and politicians, 
clowns and whores, drifting intellectuals 
and their pale cafe groupies, the doomed, 
the uprooted, the crushed, the dement- 
I ed—such IS the cast of characters. They 
I are imagined and mixed by a mind satu- 
I rated not only in literature but jn fantasies 
about reading, straying and witnessing. 


Kitaj's works from the ‘60$, like The Ohio 
Gann, set forth dramatic melanges. Bertolt 
Brecht plus Constructivism plus A1 Ca¬ 
pone—irresistibly nasty stuff, Neue Sach- 
lichkeit run through a fragmented lens. 
The words “history painter" suggest an 
august mummification of fact—Wolfe no¬ 
bly expiring at Quebec. Washington be¬ 
coming his own statue in the boat on the 
Delaware If Kitaj can be called a painter 
of modern history, he is not of that sort 
Rather, he has a close instinct for the dis¬ 
connected emblems of a moment—the 
faces glimpsed in smeared newsprint, the 
sense of not having the whole story that 
comes from living at no remove from trau¬ 
matic events, 

S ome critics have found Kitaj's wide al¬ 
lusions both obscure and pretentious 
So they can be, but not very often A pecu¬ 
liar case in point is A/icr Rodin, one of the 
recent pastel drawings of a nude woman 
sprawled on her back rosy, firm and de¬ 
capitated. To what dvTcs this repugnant, 
though not very gory, piece of sadism owe 
its title? On the face of it. to Rodin's fond¬ 
ness for making fragmentary figures, 
headless torsos, isolated arms or legs. But 
then one is reminded that this, in Rodin's 
own day. was ceaselessly guyed by satirists 
as literal mutilation, so much so that dur¬ 
ing the Turkish atrocities in Armenia, one 
French cartoonist drew some observers in 
front of a hut festooned with severed 


limbs, exclaiming, “What fine models for 
Rodinl" Presumably this lopsided equa¬ 
tion of the Active violence of art with the 
real violence of history is meant to hover, 
in quotes, above Kitaj’s nude, but it seems 
very contrived 

The images that work best are the 
ones where Kitaj spins a web of congruent 
allusion without ever getting too literal, 
where the art-history and real-history 
footnotes balance and bear one another 
out A remarkable one is If Not, Not. 1975- 
76, his meditation on T.S Eliot's The 
Waste Land One could hardly call it an 
illustration of the poem, although Eliot 
seems to make an appearance as the 
clerkish figure with spectacles and hear¬ 
ing aid in the lower left corner, an irritable 
St Anthony tempted by a naked girl to 
whom he has clearly not been introduced 
The Waste Land's familiar cast of charac¬ 
ters—Phlebas the Phoenician, Mr Eu- 
genides, the Fisher King and the rest—do 
not appear. Instead, there is an Lliotian 
tone of dissociation, alienation and decay, 
and It IS grafted onto an ambitious compo¬ 
sition not unlike the burning phantasma¬ 
gorias of Bruegel, filled with emblems of 
evil Eliot (if it IS he) functions, in the pic¬ 
ture. like the figure of “Mad Meg" in Brue¬ 
gel's DuHe Criet. striding through the 
landscape and inventing it as she goes 
The building on the distant hill, with its 
gaping mouth, recalls the hell mouths in 
Bruegel (it is actually copied from the 
guardhouse gate at Auschwitz) The fig¬ 
ures, lying dead or crawling about in un¬ 
identifiable uniforms, reek of anonymity. 

Against that, there is the di'y and ex¬ 
act pleasure with which Kitaj's paint cov¬ 
ers the surface; its luminosity, even its 








Girt more incwne 
from jour incoming 
M^lkme lines 


Every incoming call is 
potential income, so if 
you’re losing incoming 
calls, you may be losing 
income. NEC’s KT-series 
of key telephones are de¬ 
signed to eliminate the most 
common causes of poor 
office communications. 

Quick answers. When a 
call comes in on any line, 
everyone’s phone rings. 
That means that calls are 
answered quickly by who¬ 
ever is free. No long rings 
and impatient customers. 
Prompt answering puts 
your customer in a better 
mood. 


Easy switching. Once your phone is answered, the 
next cause of problems can be connecting the person 
for whom the call was intended. The KT-411 (shown 
below) handles that with ease. 



Just put your party on 
hold and push the name 
button. It’s as easy as that. 
No one cut off. No one 
kept waiting. 

Quick outgoing calls 
too. NEC’s key telephones 
let anyone make an 
outgoing call on any free 
line. The LED display 
shows at a glance the 
status of all tnink lines so 
you make the most effi¬ 
cient use of them. 

And more. Conference 
calls. Intercom calls. A 
built-in speaker for inter¬ 
com signaling. Line 
privacy. And more. Our 
KT-scries is loaded with features that help you make 
more income from those incoming lines. Why not call 
your NEC dealer (if you can find a spare phone line) 
and find out more. 
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neatness. He is no expressionist—^in fact, 
no one could be further from the medio¬ 
cre, revivalist splurging that passes for 
neoexpressionism in Germany and New 
York these days. Kitaj is very aware of 
himself, but that awareness (or wariness) 
presses him toward a detached kind of dis¬ 
course, a way of painting grounded in tra¬ 
dition. “There are some people who don’t 
like museums because they think of them 
as tombs, or something negative," he 
remarked in an interview recently. “I’ve 
always loved them. They are to me 
lighthouses of utopianism and social well- 
being.” Why utopianism? Because the 
museum does nothing if it does not strive 
toward some ideal of visual literacy Its 
mission begins from the unquestioned be¬ 
lief that learning to see is as important as 
learning to read, and that seeing is not the 
property of one class. 

This literacy—a sense of the thickness 
of art’s layer over an insufficiently inter¬ 
preted world, a knowledge of what alter¬ 
native images it contains—is part of Ki¬ 
taj’s essential subject matter. It explains 
his passion for homage, his contempt for 
theories of progress in art and his dislike of 
spontaneity It would be hard to find any¬ 
one intelligent today who believes art still 
moves from lower states to higher, but ten 
years ago, Kitaj was much scorned in 
some circles for not believing it and saying 
he did not "In the terms of my own life 
and Its present needs, the Mona Lisa is 
more profound, more 'real,’ more timely, 
less dated than almost any picture I 
can think of since Cdranne put his brushes 
down»in 1906,” That is Kitaj practicing 
with the crust (if not the mantle) of his 
curmudgeonly hero. Degas 

Such utterances are less interesting 
thantheocttwiheygarnish Kitaj’srecenl 
drawings, particularly his pastels, are of 
marvelous density. The firm boundary 
line, probing and circumscribing, pays its 
respects to Degas, as does the broken, em¬ 
phatic texture of the pastel, sometimes 
built up to a thick coat of peacock-hued 
dust. There is nothing theoretical about 
these drawings, no "as if’—such as one 
mightexpect from an artist turning, atmid- 
career. away from modernist fragmenta¬ 
tion. Solid, chunky, driven, greedy these 
adjectives apply to Kitaj's appropriation of 
the world— particularly the bod ies of worn - 
en—with line. Sometimes his egotism goes 
out of control or his taste fails him. or both, 
as in an absurdly paranoid self-portrait 
that looks like Jack Nicholson fried on 
acid. But when confronted with the posed 
model, in The Ik'ai/re.v.ror his various nude 
studies. Kitaj draws better than almost 
anyone else alive, taking on all the expres¬ 
sive and factual responsibilities of depic¬ 
tion and carrying most of them through. 

For that, one can gladly put up with the 
obscurities of his political work. It is Kitaj’s 
drawing that convinces one of the integrity 
of his search. Perhaps it is not given to any 
single painter todowhatheistryingto do— 
toconstruct a narrative, ironicand didactic 
art that can stand clear of stories, jokes and 
propaganda. But one must respect the man 
for trying. —By Robmrt Hugjht 


Science 

Clouds over the Cosmos 

Budgetary cuts could destroy U.S. planetary program 

A luminous pink sunset on the planet | national Solar Polar Missior 
Mars. The unexnected emotion of unmanned soacecraft were 


Mars. The unexpected emption of 
volcanoes on the tiny Jovian moon lo. 
Swirling storms on Jupiter A continent- 
size landmass hidden under the thick, sul- 
furous clouds of Venus. The astonishingly 
beautiful and complex rings of Saturn. 

These are only some of the spellbind¬ 
ing vistas opened up by the U S program 
of planetary exploration. In the past two 
decades, technologically gifted robots, 
acting as electronic eyes and ears, have 
flown by and inspected every planet 
known to the ancients, from sunbaked 
Mercury, the innermost planet, to distant 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

Now, threatened by the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration’s budget cutters, this 
scientific assault on the cosmos may come 
to a halt. At a meeting in Pittsburgh last 
week, astronomers warned that the cuts 
will mean "extinction” for the planetary 
program. These words were echoed by 
Bruce Murray, director of Caltech’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, who asked- “Are 
we so obsessed with our present difficul¬ 
ties that we would give up investing in our 
future?” 

Though the space agency’s budget has 
already been reduced by 7.5% for fiscal 
1982. the While House now is asking for 
another $367 million in cutbacks, melting 
down the total budget to S5 7 billion. To 
make matters worse, the Administration 
is talking of slashing an additional $I bil¬ 
lion in each of the next two fiscal years. At 
the same time, it is forbidding any major 
cuts in the S2.2 billion-a-year space shut¬ 
tle program. That leaves NASA with one 
option- more cuts in space science. 

The space agency has already can¬ 
celed its half of a collaborative effort with 
the Western Europeans called the Inter¬ 


national Solar Polar Mission (ISPM). Two 
unmanned spacecraft were to be sent in 
great, looping orbits over the unexplored 
poles of the sun. Last week J.P.L. officials 
gloomily conceded that they had finally 
given up hope of launching a once-in-a- 
lifetime mission to intercept Halley’s 
comet. This primordial chunk of matter, 
which returns to the sun’s vicinity in early 
1986 after an absence of 76 years, could 
provide invaluable clues to understanding 
our solar system’s origins. Now it will be 
examined only by less sophisticated Euro¬ 
pean. Soviet and Japanese probes. 

More drastic still is the imminent dis¬ 
mantling of Project Galileo, a $500 million 
enterprise that would place an unmanned 
spacecraft in orbit around Jupiter and 
drop a probe directly into the giant plan¬ 
et’s atmosphere. More than $200 million 
has already been spent, including several 
million dollars by the West Germans. 
Also seriously threatened- voiR (for Ve¬ 
nus Orbiting Imaging Radar), a scheme to 
place a radar-equipped robot in orbit 
around Venus and map its cloud-covered 
surface. NASA officials are even talking 
about mothballing the Deep Space Net¬ 
work, a globe-girdling array of antennas 
that acts as a vital communications 
“downlink” with all U.S. unmanned plan¬ 
etary spacecraft. One effect of such a move 
would be lo silence the transmissions of 
the Voyager 2 spacecraft, which is sched¬ 
uled to pass by Uranus in 1986. 

Some space scientists hope that the 
Reagan Administration or Congress will 
be persuaded to reconsider. But Murray is 
taking no chances. In a message to J.P.L.’s 
4,000 worried employees last week, he an¬ 
nounced he would seek other contracts— 
mainly military and energy—to keep the 
world-famed facility in business ■ 



l*nnH>se<IU.S. spacecraft as It wouM look approaching Halley’s comet 

Spellbinding vistas from some remarkable electronic eyes and ears. 









Omega Speed master Professional. 

Twenty-six times in space and six times 
on the Moon but unique on Earth. 

Omega Speeilmaster Professional has been the official astronauts' watch since the first 
flight in space and there is still no watch to match it in reliability. This has been proved by ! 
the extraordinarily severe tests by NASA. The Speedmaster can withstand incredible i 
variations in temperature and pressure. It is not influenced by the strongest magnetic fieldsl 
nor by the most intensive ultra violet radiation. It has also survived undamaged after j 
the most brutal vibration and shock tests. For once the Americans and Russians agreed: i 
both chose the Omega Speedmaster Professional for the Apollo-Soyuz mission. It is ! 
truly astonishing that a mechanical watch over twenty years old can have such a clear | 

victory in competition with the latest timing instruments. But it is also very encouraging, ! 
because it shows that technical perfection never goes out of date but remains valid ; 

forever: as valid and eternally modern as the Omega Speedmaster Professional. j 

Omega Speedmaster Professional Chronograph with second , minute- and hour totalizers In 18 ct gold * 

Registered model I 
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Photography 



A mood piece by Monet: Ayers Rock shimmers In the late-aftemoon sun as a plane circles low In the foreground 


DAVID 9URHETT—OITU 


A Day in the Life of Au str alia 

Capturing the many moods of a continent and its people 



Solitary bowler takes a turn on the lawn of Ms club on Kangaroo Island 


I t begins at 5:45. when the first rays of 
light gild a fallow wheatfield in Vic¬ 
toria. It ends at the stroke of midnight 
in a lonely canteen in Western Australia, 
In between, butchers and bakers work; 
lawn bowlers and camel hunters play. El¬ 
derly ladies sip tea. rough-cut mates guzzle 
beer There are glimpses tnside a Benedic¬ 
tine monastery and a mining-town broth¬ 
el. views of the Canberra High Court and 
the Adelaide jail. As the hours slip by. the 
wild beauty of Ayers Rock appears re¬ 
peatedly. like a series of mood pieces by 
Monet. It is a part of A Day in the Life of 
Australia, a coffee-table photo album, set 
for publication this month, that captures 
the many moods of a continent and its 
people, as seen by some of the world's best 
photojournalists. 

Credit for this unusual undertaking 
goes to Rick Smolan, 31, an American 
photographer who has worked extensive¬ 
ly in Australia during the past five years. 
While on assignment for LIFE magazine in 
1974, Smolan took part in a similar exer¬ 
cise in the U.S. He found the idea amply 






















Anzac veterans at Alice Springs war memorial 


Bull's-eye: grammar-school students get a taste of life on the farm 



During a tea break, factory workers In Shepparton show off their children's class photos 
After a long day’s work, mates swap tales and quaff brew at a Darwin gas station 







suited to a country as vast and varied as 
Australia With the help of Australian 
Cameraman Andy Park, he managed to 
enlist more than 100 photographers from 
19 countries, including China Financed 
by $1 38 million in contributions of cash 
and kind from 21 companies and govern¬ 
ment agencies, Smolan and Park 
launched their photographic blit? on 
March 6, a day when the sky was clear 
through most of Australia Photo compa¬ 
nies provided film, airlines shuttled the 
team about free of charge The photogra¬ 
phers donated their services 

When the sun rose over that wheat- 
field in Victoria. Smolan s forces were al¬ 
ready in place in liKations scattered from 
Perth 111 the west to Surfers Paradise on 
the Queensland coast, and from Bathurst 
Island off Darwin in the north to the is¬ 
land stale of Tasmania One American 
tixik a helicoplei to the top of Ayers Rock 
111 the Northern Territory, while another 
bumped in a car acioss dirt tracks in the 
outback The photographers shot every¬ 
thing from city streets to remote opal 
mines, from schtxils for the blind to ab¬ 
original mission stations One Fnglish- 
man even spent a night in quiet contem¬ 
plation with a hermit piicsi on the shores 
of Beagle Bay At least one piosticclive 
photo was never taken A photographer 
who had made a dale to take pictures of a 
prostitute in the gold-mining town of Kal- 
gixirlie came at the appointed time, only 
to discover that his subject had been 
picked up by the police 

When the shutters stopiicd clicking at 
day's end. the team of photographers had 
taken an astonishing 96,000 shots, posing 
a monumental problem for the four edi¬ 
tors who selected over 300 images for A 
Day in the Life of Australia One surprise 
addition was two photos by Prime Minis¬ 
ter Malcolm Fraser, an avid shullerbug 
who volunteered to photograph life at his 
sheep and cattle ranch at Nareen. in west¬ 
ern Victoria. Says Smolan of the book, 
"This IS not a glossy public relations exer¬ 
cise and not a view of Australia through 
rose-tinted glasses" Instead, he hopes 
that viewers will see "extraordinary pho¬ 
tos of ordinary things." As the pictures on 
these pages show, he got his wish. ■ 













Gettins to Know Rossini 

Opera s great comic composer had a serious side 


T he popular impression of Rossini as a 
composer of comic operas has not 
changed much since Beethoven. “Give us 
more Barbers," the mighty German is 
supposed to have advised the young Ital¬ 
ian, and succeeding generations have en¬ 
dorsed Beethoven’s opinion. The creator 
of Barber of Seville. La Cenerentola and 
L 'Italiana in Algeri is usually considered a 
deft musical comic whose work sparkles 
with wit and high spirits. 

There is another side to Rossini, one 
that his contemporaries knew well but that 
is now being rediscovered This is the seri¬ 
ous Rossini, the composer of such dramas 
as Semiramide, Otello, Tancredi, Mose. La 
Donna del Lagoand Guillaume Tell. Sever¬ 
al of these works have returned to the rep¬ 
ertory in recent years; in the U.S., two of 
them were given new productions last 
week A/oicand La Donna del Logo —pro¬ 
duced, respectively, in Philadelphia and 
f louston—have not been seen in t his coun¬ 
try for more than a century 

Mose does not deserve its obscurity 
Rossini treats the story of Moses and the 
Israelites in Egypt (with an improbable 
love interest between Moses' n iece and the 
Pharaph's son ) in a serious, restra ined way 
He lavishes some of his most beautiful mu¬ 
sic on It, including an exquisite canonic 
quintet in the second act, and, more note¬ 
worthy, an extended instrumental section 
at the end that wordlessly depicts the part¬ 
ing of the Red Sea and the Pharaoh's de¬ 
spair. The Philadelphia pnxluction has a 
solid cast, though Bass Jerome Hines, look¬ 
ing suitably Hestonian as Moses, no longer 
has the weight of tone to allow him to sing 
the part with authority. 

Whereas Mose is a nearly static dra¬ 


ma—Rossini at times referred to it as an 
oratorio— La Donna del Lago(The Lady of 
the Lake) is an atmospheric treatment of 
Sir Walter Scott’s poem. It is a bucolic 
score, with harps and hunting horns high¬ 
lighting the composer's landscape paint- ; 
ing. Donna, full of infectious melodies, is i 
closer in spirit to the great comedies. ; 

The opera calls for two mezzos with a S 
commandofthe bel-cantostyle. The Hous¬ 
ton production is fortunate to have Marilyn 
Horne in the role of Malcolm and equally 
lucky to have Frederica von Stade as Elena 
Both are mistresses of bel canto and equal 
to its cascading vocal fireworks. 

What has brought operas like Donna 
back^* Several things One is the incessant 
search—in an age that largely ignores the 
operas of us own lime—for new repertory. 
Another is the remarkable flourishing of 
regional companies in the U.S., which lack 
the resources to pul on. say, Wagner's Ring. 

A third, and perhaps most important, is the 
presence of masterly singers like Horne, 
who also starred last month in a new pro¬ 
duction of Semiramide in San Francisco. 

La Donna del Logo is Horne's seventh 
Rossini opera. Although she has sung such 
disparate roles as Carmen and Mane in 
Berg's IVozzeck. it is with Rossini that she 
has had her greatest triumphs. In 1964, 
she first came to attention in the "pants" 
role of Arsace in Semiramide Horne has 
stayed at the top of her profession for 20 
years by taking care of her voice. Says she- 
“I cannot stand to sing when I feel I'm 
fighting it. Whenever I hear a new record, 
the first thing 1 always listen for is: Does 
my voice sound fresh?” An avid baseball 
fan—she roots for the Yankees and car¬ 
ries a Yankee cap on tour—she believes 
that divas arc like pitchers. Horne will 
sing only with two or three days' rest be¬ 
tween starts and refuses even to vocalize 
(the musical equivalent of throwing bat¬ 
ting practice) on off days. 


A t 47, she has begun to think of a life af¬ 
ter singing, even though her voice 
shows no signsof senous wear. Having long 
been wooed by top conductors to sing 
Dame Quickly in Verdi's Falsiuff, she has 
now agreed to perform it in San Francisco 
in 1985. Says she: "1 decided that 1 would 
save it until 1 had turned SO. as a little treat 
for myself.” 

Rossini continues to figure promi- 
nenlly in Horne's career. In the next few 
seasons, there will be a new Semiramide in 
Paris, Tancredi in Venice, L Ttaliana at La 
Scala and The Barber at the Met. The 
challenge of Rossini operas still excites 
Horne. "You really must project the text.” 
she says. “And you have to sing the hell 
outofit.” —BymOtcmlWtUh 




Theater 


Tang l ed Trio 

CANDIDA 

by George Bernard Shaw 

S ome of Shaw's most engrossing plays 
{Misalliance. MajorBarbaraand Man 
and Superman) are coruscating geysers of 
thought. Candida is not that sort of drama. 
It IS a marital situation comedy a bit like A 
Doll's House turned upside down. Candida 
(Joanne Woodward) treats her husband 
James Morell (Ron Parady) rather like a 
doll. When the poor devil is thoroughly ter¬ 
rified that she will leave him for the ardent 
young poet Marchbanks (Tail Ruppert). 
Candida elects to stay put. and domestic 
tranquillity is restored. 

Morell is a pompous minister and a 
spellbinder in the pulpit. Marchbanks is a 
physical coward who baits people by venti¬ 
lating their pretensions. His strength is a 
burning sense of vocation. Candida is an al¬ 
luring marvel of self-control with wisdom 
flowing through every artery. 

In the play's climactic scene, she is en¬ 
gagingly ironic: “1 am up for auction .. 
What do you bid, James?” Her husband of¬ 
fers “my strength for your defense, my hon¬ 
esty for your surety” and other proprieties 
of a Victorian gentleman. Marchbanks an¬ 
swers; “My weakness! My desolation! My 
heart's need!" Candida chooses Morell as 
the weaker man. 

The current revival at Manhattan's 
Circle in the Square Theater is never more 
than adequate Returning to the stage after 
an absence of 17 years, Joanne Woodward 
IS gracious, kindly and attractive but a trifle 
too effusive and lacking in the magnetism 
that would drive two men to distraction. 
Ron Parady is a bold, virile Morell. but in 
the third key role of Marchbanks. Tail 
Ruppert stifles all conviction as to either 
his poetic genius or the tormenting passion 
of his puppy love. Like the production, he is 
all fuse and no flame. —By rf. Kakm 









Eat ’em up alive, Mick! Mr. Jagger, the original Jumpin' Jack Flash, prances through his concert paces and waps himself in patriotic glory 


"Show Business 


Ro l l A way the Stones _ 

Four solid reasons to pass up the rock tour of the year 


T he Rolling Stones have taken the field 
for the first lime since 1978. and if 
careful attention is paid to the hmipla. the 
gate, the crowd and the ticket sales, any¬ 
one would believe they were the only 
game in town. 

This three-month tour is about equal 
parts musical revue, social occasion and 
sporting event The Stones aie playing 
vast arenas almost exclusively, the 
kind of concrete coliseums built to 
carry the cheers and groans of as¬ 
sorted jockathons up into the air; 
acoustics were hardly a consider¬ 
ation This may not matter, any¬ 
how. Crowds in the hundreds of 
thousands are turning out to hear 
the boys run some numbers and 
watch Mick Jagger strut his stuff. 

The Stones audience is paying for, 
and getting off on, the same thing 
any football fan does the chance 
to watch the home team beat the 


odds In this particular contest, the Stones 
are squared off against heavy, probably 
insurmountable, opponents such as age 
and apathy, and the fans who are turning 
out in such record numbers are, in a sense, 
joining in a celebratory defiance of the in¬ 
evitable. No wonder, then, that the Stones 
crowd looks like some woolly amalgam of 
American Bandstand, Altamoni, an Ar¬ 


mani fashion show and the reopening of 
Studio 54, Stars! Lights! Celebrities! And 
rock 'n' roll' After a fashion. 

For anyone interested in resisting the 
social pressure of showing up when the 
Stones pass through town, the following 
reasons are offered as a public service 
Time Waits for No One. When he was 
younger, and could afford to talk tougher, 
and figured too that he was likely going to 
wind upa movie star or some kind ofland- 
cd grandee, Mick Jagger allowed that he 
would not be caught dead singing Satis¬ 
faction at the age of (pick one)- 30, 35.40. 
"I think 1 said 32,” Jagger said recently. 
“But I’ve always said, T'll never do 
this again.’I never meant it ljust 
said it.” For some time, it has b^n 
an open question whether Jagger, 
now 38. means anything at all, es¬ 
pecially what he sings. 

He is in strong, wild form in 
concert, but no one has ever dis¬ 
puted his status as rock's shrewd¬ 
est showman. On Tattoo You, the 
Stones’ new No. 1 album, Jagger’s 
voice has the rough resilience of a 
scouring pad, and Keith Richards 
keeps on playing what is, in all 


The faithful gather bi UL, and the Stones play on 













lenMs, the meanest g^tar around. The 
new record sounds like their best in 
y«irs—^many years—but a little attention 
to the lyrics shows that the Stones are still 
stuck in the same territory without a pass¬ 
port. The album is supposed to be a return 
to their strong, singed-around-the-edges 
blues base, but Jagger and Richards, as 
songwriters, have pioneered a new form. 
They have made over the blues into the 
lassies. Tunes like Slari Me Up. Slave, Lit¬ 
tle T& A and Black Limousine are full of 
lassitude, of a kind of weary passivity and 
sated cynicism. 

It’s Only Rock ‘n’ Roll, But Do They 
Like /rPThe kind of half-baked, burnt-out 
worldliness the Stones are stashing inside 
their songs dices up a large section of what 
is best and strongest in the rock spirit; the 
self-renewing energy, the evocation and 



Keith Richards and Ms mean guitar 


In the same territory, without a passport. 

defiance of the darkness at the edge of 
town. The first side of Tattoo You is great 
dance music, close to the best old Stones 
tradition, but, unlike their best vintage 
stuff, it will let you down after a close lis¬ 
ten. The second side, which is well-crafted 
make-out music, sounds collectively like a 
white silk scarf sliding on a waxed dance 
floor, a below-the-bclt fugue for the disco 
generation. The exception to all this is 
Waiting on a Friend, the album’s last song 
and its best. With a graceful Jagger vocal, 
an almost easeful melody and a couple of 
gorgeous riffs by Jazz Saxophonist &nny 
Rollins, Waiting on a Friend is a valedic¬ 
tory to the naughty-boy ennui that infects 
the record. If it is not a solid promise for 
better thin^ to come, that one song is at 
least a reminder of how great the Stones 
still can be. 

Far Away Eyes. Or, what can you see 
from the grandstand, what can you hear 
in the upper tiers? There are ways of stag¬ 
ing a rock event so that both music and 
the audience are served well, but setting 


up concerts as if they were a floating 
World Series is not one of them. 

The Stones arc also appearing, like 
the Dukes of Hazzard, with a sponsor. 
Unlike the Dukes, they are not interrupt¬ 
ed by commercials, but the group man¬ 
agement has struck a deal with Jovan 
Inc. for what the fragrance company calls 
“a multimillion-dollar involvement." In 
return for the bucks, Jovan—manufactur¬ 
er of such odoriferous items as Andron 
and Sex Appeal—gets to have its name 
stamped on concert tickets. Although the 
Stones are not endorsing any Jovan prod¬ 
ucts, a company executive says. “We 
think their fans and our fragrance users 
are the same people ’ 

The scent around a Stones concert 
used to be more like sulfur Even though 
this tour may be Big Business, it is 
ultimately about something more than 
just "multimillion-dollar involvements ’— 
more, even, than the music. The Rolling 
Stones have partly staged, and part¬ 
ly stumbled into, a willed act of 
reaffirmation. 

Can’t Get No Satisfaction. Elvis ex¬ 
pired of excess, Lennon was a victim of 
envy and celebrity. There is a great dead 
center in the rock culture, not so much a 
void as a vacuum, and it is a fearful thing 
to the generations who invested so much 
in the music. Streamlined, efficient, me¬ 
chanical, the Rolling Stones are like a 
five-man Electrolux, sucking everyone 
into a massive contained space that makes 
no heavy demands on the past, the future 
or themselves. 

T here are better bands around certain¬ 
ly, even stronger survivors—like the 
Who—but none have ever been so em¬ 
boldened by their own myth and the com¬ 
mercial potential of iheir own legend. Yes, 
the lour will have pulled in between $30 
million and $40 million when it winds up 
And it is difficult to argue with Concert 
Promoter Jim Rissmiller. who brought the 
Stones to the Coliseum last week, when he 
says, “It is no secret that rock concerts and 
records aren’t doing very well The Stones 
tour is good for the rcx;k business. There is 
no other group like them." More than 
anything, the Rolling Stones, 1981. are 
about continuity and loss. 

For the teen-agers who come to the 
concerts—and at some shows they make 
up the majority of the audience—this tour 
is a way to ease into the slipstream of a 
myth, to check it out firsthand. For their 
elders, who were teen-agers when the 
Stones first sang Play with Fire and Sati.i- 
faction and Jumpin' Jack Flash back in 
the high ’60s, it is a way—for some, now, 
the only way—to rejustify and perpetuate 
the myth. The Rolling Stones are living 
out, maybe stringing out, the legend, 
coasting, even capitalizing on it. But the 
foundation of the myth is the music, and 
the Stones cannot make the old songs 
quite new again. They have lost the heart 
for it. The new songs have no heart at all. 
They are sounds from the emptiness that 
these vast crowds have come to chase 
away. —ByJayCoeke 


Market Week 

On a volume of 194,022,490 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 69.13, down 1.19 for the week 
ending October 16,1981. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 851.69, 
down 21.31. Standard & Poor’s 500 stock 
index was 119.19, down 2.26. Among sig- | 
nificant n.y.s.e. stocks: 
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Stock 

High 

Low 

Close Change 

Allied Chem 

43% 

42 

43% 

+ Yl 

Alum Co Am 

24% 

22% 

24% 

- 

Amer Airlines 

13% 

12% 

12% 

- % 

Am Brands 

38% 

36% 

38 

+1% 

Amer Can 

35% 

33% 

33% 

— 2% 

Am Home Prod 

32% 

31% 

32 

+ % 

Am Motors 

3% 

2% 

3 

— % 

AT4T 

59% 

58% 

5834 

— % 

Avon Prod 

35% 

34% 

34% 

Nona 

Bonk Am 

23% 

22 

22% 

-1% 

Beth Steel 

21% 

20% 

20% 

- % 

Boeing 

26% 

24% 

26% 

+ % 

Burroughs 

29% 

27% 

29% 

+ 1% 

Cater Trac 

56% 

54% 

54% 


Champ Inti 

19% 

18% 

19 

~ % 

Chrysler 

5 

4% 

4% 

- % 

Citicorp 

26 

24% 

24% 

-|% 

Dow Chem 

25% 

23% 

24 


DuPont 

39 

37% 

3734 

— 1% 

Eastern Air 

6% 

6% 

6% 

— % 

East Kodak 

67% 

65% 

65% 

— 1% 

Esmork 

51 

49% 

497% 

- 

Exxon 

31% 

30 

30% 

- % 

Ford Motor 

18% 

18 

18% 

- % 

Gen Dynam 

25% 

23% 

24% 

-1% 

Gen Elec 

56% 

55% 

55% 

-1 

Gen Foods 

30% 

29% 

30% 

+ % 

Gen Motors 

44% 

40% 

41% 

-3% 

Gen Tel & El 

31% 

30% 

31% 

+ 'In 

Go Pac 

20% 

19% 

19% 

- % 

Goodyear 

17% 

16% 

17 

- % 

Greyhound 

15% 

14% 

15% 

Nona 

Gul/Oil 

36% 

34% 

35% 

Nona 

Honeywell 

66% 

79% 

80% 


Inco Ltd 

15% 

13% 

14% 


IBM 

56 

51 

51% 

-4% 

Int Horv 

9% 

8% 

9 


Int Paper 

40% 

38% 

39% 

- % 

Int Tef&Te! 

29% 

28% 

28% 

- % 

Johns Man 

16 

15% 

15% 

- '/f 

K Mart 

18 

16% 

16% 

-1% 

LTVCorp 

17% 

15% 

17% 

+ % 

Litton Ind 

59 

55% 

57% 

— ^ 

3M 

52% 

50% 

51% 

— ^ 

Mobil 

27% 

26 

26% 

-1% 

NCR 

47 

41% 

42% 

-5 

Owens III 

29% 

28% 

29% 

Nona 

Poc Gas & El 

21% 

21 

21% 

+ % 

Pan Am 

3 

2% 

2% 


Penney JC 

33% 

31 

31% 

~ % 

Philip Morris 

51% 

49% 

51% 

+ •% 

Poloreid 

22% 

20% 

21% 

-1% 

Proc Gam 

75% 

73% 

75% 

+ 1% 

RCA 

18% 

17% 

17% 

-1 

Reynolds Ind 

49% 

47% 

48% 

+ % 

Rockwell Inti 

30% 

29% 

30 

+ % 

Sears Roe 

18% 

17% 

17% 

- % 

Shell Oil 

41% 

39 

39% 

-1% 

Southn Co 

12% 

11% 

11% 

- % 

StdOfICai 

42% 

41% 

42% 

+ % 

Std Oil Ind 

51 

48% 

48% 

-1% 

Tenneco 

33% 

31% 

31% 

-1% 

Texoco 

33% 

31% 

32 

-1% 

Time Ine 

38 

35% 
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19 
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43 
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19% 

18% 

19% 
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Xerox 

42% 
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39% 
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Hard Times on Main Street 

Small businesses everywhere are staggering from sky-high interest rates 


I t was a protest that both spoke of 
frustration and a sense of enveloping 
helplessness. Silver-haired Chicago 
Businessman William H. Hoyerman, 55, 
walked outside the red brick entrance of 
his truck-body plant. General Body Co., 
and lowered the American flag to half- 
mast. He then sent letters to his suppli¬ 
ers and customers, exhorting them to do 
the same. Said he: “Let us fly our flags 
at half-mast in mourning for the mil¬ 
lions of employees and businesses like 
ourselves, who are being hurt by high 
interest rates." 

Small businesses, which are roughly 
defined as those firms with fewer than 
500 employees, are the very backbone of 
the U.S. economy, accounting for more 
than 56% of all jobs in the American la¬ 
bor force. Yet all across the U.S man¬ 
agers and owners of small busmesses are 
reeling as the towering cost of money 
pushes one firm after another to the 
edge of bankruptcy and, all too fre¬ 
quently, right down into the abyss of 
forced liquidation. During the first week 
of October alone. 468 U.S. companies, 
ranging in size from neighborho^ dry 
cleaners to sprawling regional lumber 
mills, closed their doors for good, a rate 
that is more than double the number of 
a year ago and a cruel reminder to 
Ronald Reagan that for millions of self- 
employed small businessmen, supply- 
side economics is coming to mean pam 
and suflering aplenty. 

Interest rates have replaced inflation 
as the No. I double-digit nightmare of 
businessmen everywhere, and the sheer 
unpredictability of the future cost of 
money has all but paralyzed decision 
making in firms both large and small. 
Last week short-term interest rates 
moved a notch downward, as several of 
the nation's largest banks dropped their 
prime rate to 18%. But long-term rates 
for corporate bonds and other such invest¬ 
ments actually showed signs of inching 
upward a touch. 

Meanwhile, Economist Henry Kauf¬ 
man of the New York investment banking 
firm of Salomon Brothers, whose pessimis¬ 
tic yearlong predictionsofever higher rates 
have proved unnervingly accurate, deliv¬ 
ered yet another gloomy forecast He 
warned a group of corporate financial offi¬ 
cers in New York that Government bor¬ 
rowing will propel the cost of money to new 
and higher peaks in the next six months or 
so. Said he: “A noose is now tightening 
around the credit markets." 

With the cost of money high, business 


conditions have begun to deteriorate, and 
hardest hit are the smaller firms. Unlike 
large corporations, which can pass on 
mounting overhead expenses by raising 
prices or turn to friendly banks for loans at 
a discount from the prime rate whenever 
they need a few million in cash, smaller 
firms have no such opportunities Even in 
the best of times, many of them exist on a 
shoestring of high debts, thin profits and 
volatile markets. 

When the economy turns sour, small 
businesses are the first to feel it. Custom¬ 
ers delay payments for months on end. 


while suppliers turn around and demand 
cash on delivery. At the same time lend¬ 
ers, such as local and regional commercial 
banks and finance companies, demand 
rates of two. three, and five points above 
the prime, and sometimes just turn off the 
money spigot altogether. 

The current interest-rate squeeze first 
made itself fell nearly two years ago 
among auto dealers and homebuilders. 
Now, it is rippling through the rest of the 
economy, causing failures from garment 
wholesalers to furniture dealers, from 
small manufacturers to Mam Street retail¬ 
ers. Some casualties: 

► In June of 1980, Lessie McMiller took a 
S44.000 second mortgage on his Oakland, 
Calif, home to buy the La Rue restaurant 
in Emeryville, Calif, and go into business 
for himself Yet no sooner did he open his 
doors than the Bay Area restaurant busi¬ 
ness began to dry up. For a while, 
McMiller’s suppliers delayed payments on 
his monthly food and laundry bills, but 


then they began demanding cash on deliv¬ 
ery. As his debts grew—eventually to more 
than $4,000 per month in payments— 
McMiller tried to borrow his way out of 
trouble, but no bank would lend. Last Au¬ 
gust he filed to restructure his debt under 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act. He has laid 
OS' six of his ten employees and leased his 
restaurant. 

► TascoInc.,aShcllRock,Iowa,builderof 
hog bams, grew rapidly during the 1970s 
and saw its employment rolls swell to 200. 
Last year the cost of carrying Tasco’s debt 
load escalated as the company frantically 


borrowed money from one lender in order 
to pay off another. At the same time Tas¬ 
co’s hard-pressed farmer customers, 
equally strapped for cash, began to post¬ 
pone building plans and cancel orders for 
hog sheds. With debts of $8.5 million and 
assets of only $1.2 million, the company 
filed for banl^ptcy last spring and is now 
in receivership. 

► Stephen C. Kent, 38. the father of two, 
open^ a hardware and building-supply 
store in Atkins, Ark., 1\ years ago with a 
$50,000 loan, at 10%. from the Small Busi¬ 
ness Administration. When sales turned 
down this year, Kent could not stretch his 
finances any further. By last week he was 
literally out on the street. Said he glumly 
the day before an auctioneer gaveled off 
pieces of his business to the highest bidder: 
“It was almost impossible to make my pay¬ 
ments; 1 just couldn’t see any future in it.” 

The companies that wind up in bank¬ 
ruptcy court are only the most visible vic¬ 
tims of the nattem’s small-business blues. 








OfleD unnoticed are the ripple effects that 
come when businesses go under; the &il- 
ure of the small sawmill that shakes the 
economy of a rural community; the entre¬ 
preneur who amasses only r^ ink in re¬ 
turn for risking his capital and decides to 
play it smart next time and stick his cash 
in a high-yielding money-market fund; 
the worthy new enterprise that cannot af¬ 
ford to borrow and expand and therefore 
loses market share and stagnates, perhaps 
eventually being driven out of business al¬ 
together by some tough and well-heeled 
foreign competitor from, say, Japan. Says 
Purdue University Economist William 
Dunkelberg, a small-business expert: “For 
every firm that goes bankrupt, there are 
another 15 to 20 firms that pay off their 
debts and just close their doors.” 

“The small businessman is acting like 
he’s in an airplane threatening to crash,” 
says Mike McKevitt, director of the Na¬ 
tional Federation of Independent Busi¬ 
ness, which has 502,000 members. “He’s 
throwing stuff out the windows to lighten 
up—trimming back inventories, prolong¬ 
ing payments, laying off workers—any¬ 
thing to keep goi^ a while longer.” 
Though he empathizes with the plight of 
new businesses that get knocked flat be¬ 
fore they can stand upright on their own, 
McKevitt is much more concerned about 
the growing num ber of existing businesses 
that are beginning to succumb. Says he: 
“Everywhere I go it is the same question: 
How much longer am 1 going to have to 
hold out?’ When you see the collapse of 
businesses that are ten, 20 and 30 years 
old, that is when you start to worry.” 

I ronically, some financing ^mmicks 
designed to help small businessmen 
are backfiring, Frank Romano, owner 
of a Massachusetts advertising firm, bor¬ 
rowed $ 1 million in 1979 at a 10% rate de¬ 
signed to float up or down in tandem with 
movements in the prime rate. Now the 
rate on Romano’s loan stands at 22%. The 
increased interest cost of $220,000 in an¬ 
nual loan charges is a key reason why Ro¬ 
mano has now laid off fully one-half his 
staff of 100. Romano blames the Federal 
Reserve for his high interest rate miseries, 
and is lobbying the Massachusetts con¬ 
gressional delegation in Washington to 
get a small businessman and a farmer ap¬ 
pointed to the Fed's board of governors. 

Other suffering small businessmen say 
that commercial banks themselves are 
much to blame. Complains Jan Pitman 
Vanderpool, owner of a cash-strapped Cal¬ 
ifornia management-consulting firm' 
“Banks are fair-weather friends. They’ll 
hold an umbrella over your head when the 
sun shines But when you need money, the 
bank either isn’t there or the debt service is 
so high that you end up working for free ” 
More and more small businessmen are 
now being forced to look for money from 
unconventional sources, and this has giv¬ 
en rise to small-business money brokers. 
One such firm is Octagon Financial of 
Marietta, Ga., which arranges credit lines 
for small-business clients through finance 
companies and th«i charges as much as 


4% of the total loan as a commission. 

Many small businessmen say they are 
just managing to hang on until interest 
rates come down, but they may have a 
long wait. Thomas J. Holt of Westport, 
Conn., who publishes a prescient, twice- 
monthly investment newsletter, Holi In¬ 
vestment Advisory, contends that interest 
rates will remain high even as the econo¬ 
my itself slows Reason- companies will 
have to borrow more than ever in order to 
compensate for reduced cash flow and 
fewer sales, as well as to keep rolling over 
their already accumulated debt. If retail 
sales drop suddenly, and inventories build 
up even more rapidly, credit will be fur¬ 
ther strained. 


The small businessman seems cau^t 
in a dilemma not of his own making. While 
inflation was roaring at a double-digit rate, 
he was pinched in the vise of hi^ prices 
and high labor costs. Now that in&tion 
shows some signs of abating, he is being 
punished instead by high lending costs. 
Eventually, he will have no choice but to 
adapt. Adjustment to changing conditions 
is in fact what being in business for one’s 
self is all about, and the small businessman 
has demonstrated time and again that he is 
up to the challenge. On this occasion, how¬ 
ever, the cost of adaptation is proving 
extraordinary. — ByAhxmderL. TayhrllL 
Reported by J. Madeleine Naeh/Qncago and 
Sara Whlte/Boston, with other U,S, bureaue 


A History of Failure 

T he current economic upset is proving bad enough fOT small business, but even 
the best of times often turn out to be no picnic either. Paradoxically enoui^ 
business failures are as much associated with a booming economy as with one that 
is slumping, and frequently high interest rates have nothing to do with the pn^ - 
lematall. 

This year’s casualty totals Uneaten to rise no higher than the peaks of the teh- ' 
year period between 1957 and 1967, which began wiUi a mild recession unditf 
Dwight Eisenhower, encompassed John F. Kennedy's famous expansionary tax 
cut in 1964, and ended just as the Liradon Johnson boom years of Vfet Nam were ■ 
beginning to fire iip domestic inflation. In 1957,13,739 firms went bust. In 1967, - 
near the zenith of the go-go years, 12,364 companies went under. The highest 
number of failure registered during the entire period, 17,075, came in 1961, the 
springboard year of Uu boom. By comparison, business failures in 1981 now seem : 
set to rise no higher than 17,000 or so for the year as a whole. 

The roller-coaster 1920s were particularly bad times for small business. Eco¬ 
nomic growth gyrated wildly, but the overall trend was briskly upward. In 1921 
the economy expanded at an extraordinary rate of nearly 16%, but business &il- 
ures also leaped up, to 23,676 for the year, or 120 per 10,000 firms. In 192A eco^ 
nomic growth declined by .2%; and business failures eased beck too, totaling 
20,615 for the year. In 1929, the year of the Crash, the total stood at no more than 
22,909, a modest decline from the previous year's 23,842. The worst year for feii- 
uresin this century was 1932, the year of the Great Depression, when 31,822 busi¬ 
nesses shut their doors. 

One obvious reason why businesses succumb when the economy suddenly, 
and unexpectedly. jumps up is that firms get caught off guard or are unable to ad¬ 
just to the changed circumstances. During business booms, companies often are 
unable to raise prices fast enough to offset increased costs. The result is a crippling 
cash squeeze that can drive a firm into insolvency. Another way of sayi^ it of 
course, is one of the eternal and lasting verities of the capitalist system; ri^-taking 
involves risks. 
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May the Source Be with You 

A flood of information arrives at home via computers 


ess 


F or most families, household utilities 
usually mean electricity, the heating 
system and a supply of fresh water. But 
when middle-income New Yorkers next 
month begin moving into a newly com¬ 
pleted 52-unit condominium at West 
Broadway in Manhattan’s Tnbeca dis¬ 
trict, they will find not just sinks, tubs and 
electrical outlets, but builder-installed 
computer terminals. The inconspicuous 
machines, which look like small television 
sets with a keyboard, are hooked up to a 
McLean, Va., firm that styles itself an “in¬ 
formation utility." Its daunting name; the 
Source. 

The Source and its 12,000 nationwide 
customers are part of the still small, but 
explosively growing, new business of con¬ 
sumer data banks. For fees that can 
amount to as little as a few cents a month, 
the data banks are using computer tech¬ 
nology and telephone lines to provide 
household subscribers with the opportuni¬ 
ty to summon up-to-the-minute informa¬ 
tion on everything from the action on 
Wall Street to the best shopping bargains 
available from brand-name discount 
houses around the country. 

For years major corporations have 
earned extra income by marketing the 
sort of research and scientific information 
that routinely get produced and then filed 
away in the normal course of business. 
Data banks buy the information, put it in 
their own computers and then resell it ei¬ 
ther to other corporations or perhaps to 
large research institutes. 

One such bank, DIALOG Informa¬ 
tion Services Inc. of Palo Alto, Calif., buys 
reports, statistics and doctoral disserta¬ 
tions from some 140 different corpora¬ 
tions, universities and even the govern¬ 
ment. When using the service, a 
subscriber dials a toll-free 800 number 
and connects his telephone receiver to a 
coupler device that links his office com¬ 
puter to the DIALOG computer. He can 
then transmit queries and receive the an¬ 
swers within seconds. Cost for such ser¬ 
vices can run as high as $300 an hour, a 
sum that businesses can afford much more 
readily than the average individual can. 

But the mushrooming popularity of 
personal computers has now begun to spur 
the development of data banks specially 
tailored for individual consumers. The 
Source, which is a subsidiary of Reader ’s 
Digest, offers subscribers everything from 
financial planning to word processing. 
Source subscribers can monitor the sched¬ 
ule of current legislative activities in the 
Congress, check the latest changes in air¬ 
line schedules and send “electronic mail" 
to other subscribers by using Source com¬ 
puters as a kind of space-age postal sys¬ 
tem. Gerald Reinen. a Massachusetts 
business consultant, reporu that not only 


does he use the Stiurce for business appli¬ 
cations at the office but his children use it 
at home when they want to look up movie 
reviews. 

Another consumer data bank, Compu¬ 
Serve Inc., of Columbus, offers electronic 
copiesof stories in ten major national news¬ 
papers, including the Washington Post and 
the New York Times on the same day that 
the newspapers hit the stands. Also avail¬ 
able IS current news from the Associated 
Press wire service. Through its Microquote 
data base, CompuServe provides constant¬ 
ly updated information on any of more 
than 40.000 different stocks, bonds and 
commodities. 


memory power, and thus can communi¬ 
cate with data banks only at the pace of 
the human typing information into the 
machine, which is fairly slow by computer 
standards. 

In contrast, personal computers can 
be preprogrammed to ask questions before 
they are ever connected to data banks. 
Moreover, once connected, via a toll-free 
call over a household telephone line, the 
personal computers can transmit requests 
for data at superfast speeds. This can cut a 
subscriber’s on-line usage from hours to 
minutes, or even seconds, at a time, result¬ 
ing in huge savings in monthly bills. Says 
Marshall Graham, president of the 
Source: ■Our equipment is constantly in 
operation, but the average bill to our cus¬ 
tomers is no more than about $25 per 
month.” 

Though total subscribers to both the 
Source and CompuServe now number 




Happy hookup: John Wherry and his sons contact data bank via com puter In the ir Virginia h ome 

Everything from airline schedules to legislative activities in the Congress. 


Prices are not cheap. The Source 
charges customers a one-time sign-up 
fee of $100. plus a monthly minimum of 
$10, whether the system is used or not. 
Additional “on-line” fees can be any¬ 
where from $4.25 to $30 an hour, de¬ 
pending upon the time of day and the 
nature of the information requested. 
CompuServe requires an initial sign-up 
fee of $19 95, but fees for on-line usage 
during business hours are higher than 
the Source’s. 

B efore he can communicate with a data 
bank, a subscriber needs either a per¬ 
sonal computer, which can cost anywhere 
from $1,500 to $8,000, or one of the much 
less expensive electronic keyboards that 
retail in hobby shops for under $400 
There is a serious drawback to the key¬ 
boards. though. While cheaper to buy, 
they often wind up being more expensive 
to use. Reason, keyboards lack computer 


fewer than 27,000, the Source alone ex¬ 
pects to have 20 times that many on-line 
customers within three years. Meanwhile, 
a number of other companies, including 
CBS, Warner Amex, Cox Broadcasting 
and Time Inc., are working to bring simi¬ 
lar services into the home via so-called 
interactive cable-television systems. Such 
systems would use a television cable in¬ 
stead of a telephone line to transmit the 
data, and permit viewers to extract infor¬ 
mation by means of specially modified 
television sets equipped with keyboards. 
Tests are now under way with cable sub¬ 
scribers in San Diego, Columbus, Dallas 
and elsewhere. Whatever the actual 
transmission technology, it seems that 
people are becoming increasingly hungry 
for the information wizardry that com¬ 
puters are bringing about, especially now 
that the magic can be brought right into 
the home. —By ChHsteplm Byron. 
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Dealing i^ain 

Peking revives two projects 

W hen China's Communist planners 
last winter abruptly canceled $2.5 
bilUon worth of industrial development 
projects with West German and Japanese 
construction, manufacturing and engi¬ 
neering firms, it looked as if the country’s 
much touted Four Modernizations pro¬ 
gram, which was launched in 1978, was 
about to take a Great Leap Sideways. 
Now it seems that the government is hav¬ 
ing second thoughts about its hasty budget 
chopping. 

Two weeks ago, China and Japan 
wrapped up a $1.3 billion financing deal 


that gives new life to two of the most im¬ 
portant of the earlier, canceled projects; 
Phase 1 of a $5 billion iron- and steelworks 
at Baoshan, near Shanghai, and a huge 
petrochemical complex at the Daqing oil¬ 
field in Heilongjiang province. 

Under the new arrangement, Japan 
will provide approximately $570 million 
in a 30-year loan at 3% interest, plus $442 
million in export credits at a rate of 7.5%. 
To cover the remainder, the Chinese have 
agreed to seek regular commercial loans 
at prevailing interest rates, the first time 
that Peking has done so. 

Both sides clearly benefit from the 
deal For China, it means a return to work 
on two showpieces of the modernLaiion 
drive The Baoshan complex, to be built 
by Nippon Steel, was planned as an mdus- 


trial cornerstone for the country. The 
Daqing petrochemical project, for which 
Peking had already imported most of the 
machinery, is intended to help make Chi¬ 
na a world-class producer of products 
ranging from ethylene to synthetic fibers. 

For Japan, the deal has obvious at¬ 
tractions. The renewed opportunity in 
China means the possibility of more or¬ 
ders for a number of engineering and 
heavy-equipment manufacturers, such as 
Toyo Construction and Mitsui & Co. At 
the same time, the extra cost to the Japa¬ 
nese treasury will not be all that h^. 
Much of the money to help China finance 
the projects will come from funds already 
earmarked by Japan for other, less impor¬ 
tant Sino-Japanese development deals. 

Why the sudden turnaround by the 
Chinese'' For one thing, Peking badly un¬ 
derestimated the rancor that the cancella¬ 
tions provoked among international busi¬ 
nessmen, who accused the People’s 
Republic of everything from waffling to 
downright deceit Says one Peking-based 
diplomat: "The Chinese just did not ex¬ 
pect such a sensation, but when they saw 
the result they decided to try to repair 
the damage " 

B y way of penance, the Chinese agreed 
to pay some $40 million in compensa¬ 
tion to Mitsubishi Heavy Industries for 
the cancellation of a $420 million hot-roll¬ 
ing steel mill that was to form part of a sec¬ 
ond phase at Baoshan. Peking also belat¬ 
edly agreed to import and pay for all of the 
petrochemical equipment and technology 
that It had originally signed for with Japa¬ 
nese and West German firms, a commit¬ 
ment that could total as much as $1.5 bil¬ 
lion. Industrial development in the 
People's Republic still faces serious obsta¬ 
cles Not only must the country be able to 
train the millions of skilled workers and 
technicians who will be needed in its 
plants and factories, but it must also be 
able to meet its loan obligations over the 
long term That may not be easy. In spite 
of a commitment to a balanced budget for 
1981, the country is expected to wind up 
with a deficit of perhaps as much as $3 bD- 
lion by year's end. Though China's oil re¬ 
serves are thought to be enormous, pro¬ 
duction capacity is already severely 
strained, and to feed domestic needs Chi¬ 
na IS, among other things, planning to cut 
petroleum deliveries to Japan next year by 
45%, to 8.3 million tons. That would hard¬ 
ly seem to bode well for a major petro¬ 
chemical expansion of the sort envisioned 
for Daqing. 

On the other hand, China's difficulties 
are a good reason to stop worrying about 
where the money will come from, and 
start investing in the wealth-producing 
plants and factories that are needed for 
any country to be truly self-reliant over 
the long haul China’s renewed, albeit 
cautious, interest m industrial develop¬ 
ment seems to indicate that the message is 
once again beginning to be appreciated by 
Peking's economic planners. ■ 



U.S. Customs official dumps countorfoH Cwtier watches on pavement for steamroliing 


The Big Crunch 

I t looked like a send-up of a Timex-watch commercial. In the parking lot of the 
U,S. federal building in West Los Angeles, an eight-ton steamroller moved back 
and forth over a pavement strewn with more than 4,000 wristwatches. Yet, when 
the torture stoppki, not a watch was ticking. 

Thus went Operation Big Crunch, endorsed by none other than the august 
French jewelry firm of Cartier. The stunt was aimed at discouraging the lucrative 
rip-off of luxury goods through counterfeiting. The crushed timepieces, which will 
go on display in Cartier stores around the world, were phony renditions of the 
company’s femous $650 Tank watch. They were nabbed en route from Zurich to 
Tyuana by alert U.S. Customs inspectors Once in Mexico, the fakes could have 
been sold fmr $300 to $400 each. 

In the past, counterfeit goods were returned by the Customs Service to the 
exporter. But after appeals from Cartier and some 50 other manufacturers 
that have bandod together in the International Anti-Counterfeiting Coalition, 
the Los Angeles officials became the first in the U.S. to take advantage of a 
1978 law enabling the Customs Service to confiscate counterfeit property and 
destroy it. 

The squashed shipment of watches represents no more than a fraction of the 
covmterfeit goods that move in international trade every day. Counterfeits are a 
problem for such other well-known brand-name products as Levi Strauss blue 
jeans. Puma running shoes, and Johnnie Walker Sratch whisky. Caitier’s hope is 
that ffie steamroller tactics will help encourage governments armind the world to 
ti^ whatever steps are necessary to crush the counterfeiters. 






DeliverinK supplies at a remote site in Siberia; serving dinner during an eight-hour passenger flight from Moscow to the Kamchatka Peninsula 


“We No t J ust a n Airl ine” 

Aeroflot is a force in the Soviet economy 


What IS the world's larnest airline'/ 
Pan Am^ TWA^ Air Prance'^ No. it is 
Aerofiot. the dome.stic and international 
flan earner of the Soviet Union Thounh its 
exact nil in her ofplanes is a well-kept secret. 
Aeroflot owns every nonmilitary aircraft in 
the U.S S.R .from wide-bodied jets to heli¬ 
copters to aped biplanes. Ixisl year the air¬ 
line carried more than 103 million passen- 
fters. It flies to 97 countries and employs 
500.000 people Thounh iis balance sheet is 
classified. Aeroflot fattened the Soviet trea¬ 
sury by an estimated MI2 million la.si year 
(The world's second larnest earner. United 
Airlines in the US., reported a lo.ss of 
$15 million in 1980 ) TiME'.v Moscow bu¬ 
reau chief Erik Amfiiheatrof took a flight 
on the Soviets' newest passenger jet. the 
wide-bodied llyushin-86. and filed the fol¬ 
lowing report on the plane and the airline 

O n the runway al Mineralnye Vocly in 
the Soviet Caucasus, the 11-86 kxiks 
like an oversi/ed Boeing 707 with four 
huge engines slung under the wings But 
there the resemblance to Western air trav¬ 
el ends. Passengers boarding the noon 
flight to Moscow, 850 miles to the north, 
carry then own luggage up one of three 
staircases into the giant cargo hold and 
then take an internal staircase up to the 
passenger compartment. The interior is 
airy and attractive, about the si/e of a 
IX'-IO or L-IOII There is no first class. 
The 550 seats, each of which folds up like a 
movie seal to allow hand baggage to be 
stowed, arc set in three tows, three 
abreast 

Unlike all U.S airlines. Aeroflot has 
no pre-takeoff safety drill but, once air¬ 
borne, the eight trimly uniformed styuar- 
des.syare friendly, even when a call button 
sets off a loud two-tone siren, rather like 


that of a Paris police car. Our flight lasts 
two hours and—as on all Soviet air trips of 
less than four hours—smoking is forbid¬ 
den and no hot food is served But then, 
there is no annoying wail for luggage at 
the other end either; when the plane lands, 
passengere simply exit through the cargo 
hold, retrieve their own bags and leave, 
Soviet citi/ens fly as casually as Amer¬ 
icans and Europeans hop into the family 
car—understandably so Highways arc 
virtually nonexistent, railways arc slow, 
and air travel is easily the mosi sensible 
way to traverse the Soviet Union's harsh 
winter snows and eleven time zones Fares 
are low enough to make Sir Freddie Laker 
seem likeScrooge $192forthe4,750-mile 
trip from Moscow to Vladivostok. $43.50 
for the 919 miles from Moscow to the 
Black Sea resort of Sochi, and only $25 for 
the 418 miles between Moscow and Len¬ 
ingrad. Demand for seats is high. On any 
day, the U S.S R.'s 3,600-plus airports are 
clogged with people jostling for seats: 
army officers in sleek uniforms, corpulent 
party officials from Moscow. .Asian stu¬ 
dents, blond commercial travelers from 
Latvia and colorful peasants carrying bas¬ 
kets of fruit and vegetables 

T hey do not always encounter clock¬ 
work efficiency. Flights are frequently 
delayed by bad weather, and passengers 
sometimes arrive al the airport only to dis¬ 
cover that a flight has been oversold, or 
that they have been bumped to make way 
for a VIP Aeroflot's older planes are usual¬ 
ly packed and often badly maintained 
Food on longer flights is normally of the 
rubber-chicken variety, and the steward¬ 
esses are sometimes brusque. "Don't go to 
sleep," one of them recently warned her 
passengers. “I’m going to be serving min¬ 


eral water in 30 minutes and 1 don’t want 
to be bothered waking you up." 

The standard of service is noticeably 
higher on Aeroflot's international routes. 
The planes are cleaner; the food is much 
better Still, first-time customers might ex¬ 
perience some culture shock. If a plane is 
less than full, passengers are herded to the 
rear and bunched tightly together, either 
as a security measure against hijackings 
or. as one theory has it, because the three- 
engine Tupolev-154 and the slightly larger 
11-62 jets, the workhorses of the airline's 
long-distance fleet, fly better when the 
weight IS in the tail And Aeroflot’s 
stewardesses have not mastered the chatty 
cordiality of their Western counterparts, 
“■you can't make Russians smite when 
they don’t feel like tt," admits Leonid Seli- 
verslov, Aeroflot's deputy director for in¬ 
ternational relations "We are trying, 
though " 

Aeroflot’s passenger flights are only 
the most visible part of the company's total 
operations The airline’s aircraft help lay 
oil and gas pipelines in Siberia They ferry 
medical teams into remote areas. They 
watch volcanoes, survey wildlife, spray 
crops, fight forest fires and haul equipment 
and supplies into the hinterlands. "We are 
not just an airline company.” says Seliver- 
stov. "but an enormous industry, a branch 
of the national economy.” 

Aeroflot’s impact on the economy 
can only be guessed Moscow does not 
publish Its performance records, either 
operational or financial Accident rates, 
for example, are secret. Since the crash 
of a supersonic TU-144 in 1978, all 
"Concordskys” have been permanently 
grounded, but that setback seems to be 
an exception. By Western estimates, 
Aeroflot made some $1.4 billion during 
the 1976-80 five-year plan, “We are 
commercially minded," says one Aero¬ 
flot director. “We want to put our 
planes on routes where they will be 
profitable.” The capitalists at Pan Am 
and TWA know just what he means. ■ 


Keynesian Yalie 

Honoring a U.S. economist 

J ames Tobin. 63, likes to joke about him¬ 
self as “a discredited Keynesian," in 
reference to his economics hero, John 
Maynard Keynes. Last week the mild- 
mannered Yale economics professor got 
the last laugh. In Stockholm, the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences announced 
that it was awarding him the 1981 Nobel 
Prize in Economics Tobin thus becomes 
the tenth U.S. citizen to receive the prize 
since it was first awarded in 1969.* 

Selection committee officials made 
plain that the Nobel deliberations took no 
noticeofrecentattackson Reaganomics by 
Tobin, a longtime opponent of the mone- 


•The others Paul Samuclstin. Simon Kuzneis, Ken¬ 
neth Arrow. Wassily Leontief, Tjalling Koopmans. 
Milton Friedman. Herbert Simon. Theodore SchuU/. 
Lawrence Klein. 
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tarist school of Milton Friedman, who re¬ 
ceived the Nobel Prize in 1976. Rather, 
they said, the $181,818 prize was awarded 
for Tobin’s career-long academic contri¬ 
butions to economic science Chief among 
these is Tobi n’s belief that money (cash and 
bankdepositslshouldnotbesharplydistin- 
guished by econom ists from other financial 
and physical assets. Instead. Tobin views 
money as only one part of "a continuous 
spectrum of assets" that can be substituted 
for each other, even including such tangi¬ 
ble items as real estate, sports cars and Chi¬ 
nese ceramics. 

To explain the way firms and house¬ 
holds manage then assets and debts. To¬ 
bin developed the so-called “portfolio se¬ 
lection theory. ' The concept enables 
economists to trace the effects of mone¬ 
tary policies, interest rates and inflation 
on investment decisions Before Tobin 
propounded his theory, economists usual¬ 
ly assumed that people automatically 
tried to reap the biggest return for their 


investment dollars. Tobin 
showed that investors 
tend not just to seek a 
good return but to balance 
their holdings in accor¬ 
dance with the overall 
risks involved. 

A soft-spoken and shy 
man. Tobin was appoint¬ 
ed to President John F. 

Kennedy's Council of 
Economic Advisers in James Tobin 
1961. Tm a sort of ivory 
tower economist.” he warned the Presi¬ 
dent with characteristic modesty. Replied 
Kennedy ' That’s all right. I’m a sort of 
ivory tower President.” When he found 
out that he had been named the winner of 
this year’s Nobel Prize. Tobin said that he 
was ’ surprised, excited and pleased.” But 
his wife ^tty tcxik the news in stride. “I’ve 
been expecting this for years.” said she. 
"ever since Milton Friedman won the 
prize ” ■ 



Courtesy, Machine Style 

Standing in line at the supermarket is 
not usually a barrel of laughs But at Al¬ 
bertson’s Food Center in San Jose. Calif, 
the checkout counter is turning out to be 
the most entertaining part of the visit Al¬ 
bertson’s. along with five other U S su¬ 
permarkets. has installed a liny black box 
manufactured by National Semiconduc¬ 
tor Corp of Santa Clara. Calif The de¬ 
vice electronically simulates a woman's 
voice calling out the price of each item, 
the total bill and the amount of change 
owed shoppers The machine, dubbed 
PO.S]ialker. is usually connected to a so- 
called laser scanner, which is a computer¬ 
ized checkout machine that can automat¬ 
ically add up a shopper’s selections 
simply by reading a computer code print¬ 
ed on the packages 

Since scanners do their work with 
lightning speed, and in silence, more than 
a few shoppers naturally wonder whether 
everything is being totted up accurately 
POSitalker was designed to give them re¬ 
assurance that the laser scanner is doing 
its work properly, and most people .seem 
pleased enough Says Peter Scialabba, 37 
“More stores should have them Lots of 
times you wonder if you are getting the 
right change, but this eliminates the won¬ 
der.” One dissenting voice belongs to Lin¬ 
da Swope, an Albertson’s customer who 
complains about one part of the super¬ 
market experience that no machine can 
make pleasant. Says she “It’s disgusting. 
No one wants to hear that one lousy steak 
costs $4.57 ” 


Dividends 



Futon Fever 

Usually it is the Japanese who copy 
and impiove Amcricaii-inade products 
Bui some savvy U S business iieople are 
aiming to beat the .lapanese at their own 
game They are designing and selling 
spiffed-up versions of the traditional Japa¬ 
nese futon, or sleeping mat, to none other 
than eager Ameiican shopixirs. Tradi¬ 
tional Japanese futons are thin, muslin- 
wrapped cushions U S makers have 
thickened the cotton stuffing in futons, 
covered them in designer fabrics and suc¬ 
ceeded in promoting the joys of "all-natu¬ 
ral sleep ■’ 

‘ My customers say they feel better, 
walk better, talk better, ” reports Sally 
Baker, who owns Chicago's Futon Studio 
Boston’s Shinera I ulon Mattress Inc. sells 
75.0(X) units yearly at about $95 for one of 
twin size covered ir a standard fabric. To 


emphasize the comfort dimension, some 
new futons come with a core of foam rub¬ 
ber, which seems to disturb at least a few 
futon purists Not to worry, soothes Emily 
Kossowsky of Boston’s New Moon Futon 
Co Says she- ”We stress that the foam is 
surrounded by cotton ’’ 

“Old Giris” and “Old Boys” 

To get ahead at the office, more than a 
few career-conscious men have turned to 
their "old boy networks” of friends and 
schoolmates. Working women are now 
discovering that they can do something 
similar In Minneapolis, some 2,400 ca¬ 
reer women belong to a self-help job¬ 
counseling group that is pointedly named 
All the Good Old Girls For membership 
dues ranging between $5 and $100 annu¬ 
ally, Minneapolis' Good Old Girls and 
hundreds of similar networks throughout 
the U.S. provide members with contacts 
among other working women, as well as 
seminars on topics like speechwriting, 
managerial techniques and job stress. 

One obvious reason these networks 
have been organized is that, as relative 
newcomers to mostly male managerial 
echelons, women feci they lack the execu¬ 
tive contacts possessed by their male col¬ 
leagues. But members say they also view 
the networks as a form of consciousness 
raising. Says June Vereeke-Huil, founder 
and head of the Women's Career Network 
Association in Cleveland, "We re taught 
at home to fight for the man. and unfortu¬ 
nately we’ve taken that philosophy into 
the marketplace." 














A sampling of the first weak: children In Swados’ musical Blake; dancers in a Tharp duet; Guinness In an Osborne play 


Cable’s Cultural C r apsho ot_ 

CBS’s $10 million service is the latest to vie for highbrows 


BS Cable would like to help expand 
w your universe.” said the advertising 
brochure, and for once chest thumping 
seemed in order The occasion was last 
week’s entry by CBS, one of the giants of 
network television, into the rapidly ex¬ 
panding cable held In tone and focus, its 
new ctts-c service is a bold gamble of 
more than $10 million on a market that 
has often proved treacherous for TV- cul¬ 
ture and fine arts. In the first seven days, 
viewers were almost buried under gocxi 
shows, or, at the very least, gixtd inten¬ 
tions. Shakespeare, Beetho¬ 
ven and Napoleon were 
among the big names: Ca¬ 
lamity Jane, Quentin Crisp 
and an odd English botanist 
named David Bellamy were 
among the smaller ones Not 
always successful, cns-c's 
first week was nonetheless al¬ 
ways impressive. 

Carried by 250 cable 
companies around the coun¬ 
try, including outlets in 38 of 
the top 50 markets. CBS-c al¬ 
ready reaches a potential au- Wck Cox 
dience of more than 3 million 
subscribers, and CBS executives expect 
more cable companies to sign up in weeks 
to come. CBS. which likes to think of itself 
as the ‘Tiffany Network," is staking its 
money and its considerable prestige on 
market surveys indicattng that millions of 
Americans arc as interested in Bach as in 
baseball and are just as fascinated by that 
early soap opera about the House of 
Atreus as they are by that later one in Dal¬ 
las. One statistic that particularly . in> 



trigucd the network’s officials, between 
1976 and 1979, ticket sales for what might 
be called high culture—theater, dance, 
opera and symphony—jumped from 44 
million to 55 million, an average annual 
gain of 8%. In almost the same period, 
from 1975 to 1979. attendance for adult- 
education courses in the humanities 
rose 23%. 

Further buttressing the CBS decision 
was an Arbitron study showing that light¬ 
viewing families wanted to see more dra¬ 
ma, dance and music on TV than did fam¬ 
ilies more accustomed to 
hovering around the set. Not 
surprisingly. Arbitron also 
discovered that those very 
same light viewers tend to 
make and spend more money 
than do the heavy viewers, a 
point that doubtless did not 
escape executives at Black 
Rock The appeal to adver¬ 
tisers, the network reasoned, 
would prove irresistible. 

The advertisers are still 
waiting, but initial audience 
reaction was enthusiastic. 
“Our viewers love it,” said 
Robert Strock. marketing director of The¬ 
ta Cable, which delivers CflS-c to 100,000 
homes in the Los Angeles area "We are 
already getting tons of calls. CBS’s lineup 
for October is a knockout." 

CBS-C’s executives have concocted a 
shrewd mixture of dance, drama, music 
and talk, with twelve hours of program¬ 
ming a day. seven days a week. Nine of 
the twelve hours are repeats, however, 
and only three hours will actually be new 


! each day. About 40'/f of the menu is j 
I imported. Since the BBC has promised ; 
I first choice of its programs to the ^ 
j RCA/RockefellerCenter network, which ; 
I will go on the air early next year, CBS-c is j 
I leaning heavily on Britain’s commercial 
' stations and TV companies in Italy and 1 
' Germany. From Britain comes a nine- I 
I part series on the love life of Napoleon ■ 
i Bonaparte, with Ian Holm as the Little \ 
I Corporal and Billie Whitelaw as his Jose- ! 
! phine; a drama senes called A Play for \ 
! Love, which debuted last week with a new \ 
! one-acter by John Osborne, starring Alec ' 
i Guinness, and the Royal Shakespeare 
j Company's production of Macbeth, with i 
I Ian McKellen as the Scottish insomniac | 

G ermany's contribution is Ludwig van | 
Beethoven, an eleven-hour series in I 
I which Leonard Bernstein conducts the | 
j Vienna Philharmonic in all nine sympho- j 
I nies and assorted lesser works. By the : 
j standards of commercial television, the 
j American 60% is made up of generally 
i low-budget productions; the dance 
I troupes of Twyla Tharp and May O'Don- 
j nell. Count Basie at Carnegie Hall and 
Elizabeth Swados' musical reworking of 
I poems by William Blake. The host and 
I narrator for most of the pro^amming is 
! Patrick Watson, 51, a Canadian journal- 
I ist. broadcaster and writer who wears a 
I dinner jacket, affects a hearty manner 
and will probably be considered inoffen¬ 
sive by most people. 

CBS expects to lose money before it 
starts to make it Its new service is offered 
j free to cable companies on the condition 
that they do not charge their subscribers a 
premium for it. Revenues will come from 
advertising. There will be five minutes of 
commercials per hour, compared with 9i 
minutes on prime-time commercial TV, 
and there will be only oat sponsm" ibr 







in early 1982, it will charge for its pro- 
granuning (betw^n $8 and $10 a month) 


each prognun. Advertisers not be 
able to buy small chunks of a minute, or 
even 30 seconds, as they are now in the 
habit of doing. Commercials, moreover, 
are not supposed to interrupt the continu¬ 
ity of a show; they will come at odd times, 
and playwrights will no longer be re¬ 
quired to provide a climax every 15 min¬ 
utes. In the first week, that benign rule 
was violated frequently. Almost all the 
commercials were awkwardly placed, and 
little eflFort seemed to be made to preserve 
precious continuity. So far, only three ad¬ 
vertisers—Kraft, Exxon and Kellogg— 
have committed themselves beyond the 
first week, and most of the commercials 
are tasteful house ads, promoting upcom¬ 
ing shows. Eventually, however, CBS ex¬ 
pects that more advertisers will be attract¬ 
ed by its ritzy audience. Revenues will 
never match those of the big, over-lhe-air 
network; a one-minute commercial on 
Dallas, for instance, averages $320,000; 
on little brother, CBS-C, five minutes will 
cost an average $60,000. 

But neither will production costs be as 
high. Some CBS-C programs will be made 
for as little as $25,000—hardly enough to 
buy the Cokes at the big network’s Holly¬ 
wood studios. “When it comes to num¬ 
bers, we’re in an entirely different world 
from the networks, ” says CBS Cable Presi¬ 
dent Dick Cox, 52. “What it takes to be 
successful in our milieu is a hell of a lot less 
than what it takes in theirs." 

N ot less competitiveness, though. 

Enough new companies are leaping 
into the field that CBS-c will find out very 
soon just how big the audience for culture 
really is. The others: 

► BRAVO, which began in December 
1980, was the first culture service. Owned 
by Cablevision Program Enterprises. 
BRAVO has 100,000 customers, who are 
spread across the U S and pay between $8 
and $10 a month for the commercial-free 
service. Unlike CBS-C, which tailors most 
of its own productions to the size of the 
small screen, usually shooting in TV stu¬ 
dios, BRAVO favors stage performances 
before live audiences. Recent presenta¬ 
tions included jazz from Carnegie Hall 
with Eubie Blake and Herbie Hancock, a 
concert by the St. Louis Symphony and a 
backstage look at the New York City Op¬ 
era with Beverly Sills. 

► ARTS, which IS short for Alpha Reper¬ 
tory Television Service, was launched last 
April. Jointly owned by abc and the 
Hearst Corp., arts was expected, like 
CBS-C, to carry commercials. So far, ad¬ 
vertisers have been reluctant to commit 
their dollars, so the nightly 9-to-midnight 
programming goes free of charge to 5.1 
million cable subscribers. The most high¬ 
brow of all the culture cables, arts has of¬ 
fered a complete performance of Handel’s 
Messiah, documentaries on the lives of 
Tchaikovsky and Benjamin Britten, and 
an analysis of a painting by English Artist 
George Stubbs, The Grosvenor Hunt. 

► The Entertainment Channel, the 
RCA/Rockefelier Center network, will 
arrive fourth, after CBS-C. When launched 


and also carry discreet institutional ad¬ 
vertising, a combination that some view¬ 
ers may nonetheless find excessive. Forty 
percent of its selection will come from the 
BBC; the rest will consist largely of chil¬ 
dren’s shows, foreign films and Broadway 
and off-Broadway plays. The Entertain¬ 
ment Channel will have enough middle¬ 
brow programs, claim its executives, to 
make it something broader than the oUier 
cultural cables. But those services will 
probably be its competitors nevertheless. 
► PBS, the last entry into the cultural crap- 
shoot, hopes to have a pay-TV system 
ready sometime in 1983, at a cost of some¬ 
thing like $13.95 a month to a potential 
360,(^ subscribers. PBS, which stands for 
Public Broadcasting System and not. as 
critics joke. Poor. Beleaguered and Subsi¬ 
dized, is trying toconstruct an aUiance that 
would include its 280 mem ber stations and 
such organizations as the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Detroit Symphony. 'Though 
nothing is definite, its programming pre¬ 
sumably would be along the lines of its 



Olivia Oe Havilland in ARTS show on Paris 

From Handel to Calamity Jane. 


present Great Performances series. 

Arc there really enough culture- 
hungry people in the U.S. to support 
these operations'? A number of industry 
observers doubt it and expect some, or 
all. of the new networks to suffer a cer¬ 
tain amount of disappointment “I don’t 
think the cultural market is that big,’’ 
frets David Cnpjiens, manager of Los 
Angeles’ PB.S station kcet. “Our prime¬ 
time ratings have doubled in the last two 
years, but I still view the entry of the cul¬ 
tural cables as a challenge. We will have 
to provide programs that the audiences 
can’t gel elsewhere.” Viewers, whose ca¬ 
reen* and livelihoods are not at stake, 
may be excused a small, smug smile as 
they prepare for the battle to come. They 
can look forward rot only to something 
good to watch, but to a whole lot of good 
somethings. — ByO»raUCkwk».flapoftad 
by Pwtv Ain^/Naw York 


MED. Jame* Raymond, 64, illustrator for 
more than 40 years of the comic strip 
Blondie, which brings the antics of Dag- 
wood and Blondie Bumstead to more than 
1,800 newspapers in 55 countri«; of can¬ 
cer; in Boynton Beach, Fla. Raymond was 
17 when he started working as an assistant 
to Chic Young, creator of Blondie, but not 
until Young died in 1973 and Raymond 
formed a collaboration with Young’s son 
Dean did his name appear on the strip. 

DIED. Moshe Dayan, 66, former Israeli For¬ 
eign Minister and hero of the Six-Day War 
in 1967; of a heart attack; in Tel Hashomer, 
Israel {see WORLD). 

DED. John W. IWecom Sr., 70, former oilfield 
roustabout whose success at turning aban¬ 
doned wells into profitable operations, 
along with his initiative in developing new 
fields in locales from Louisiana to Saudi 
Arabia, once ranked him with indepen¬ 
dent Oil Tycoons J. Paul Getty and H.L. 
Hunt; of a heart ailment; in Houston. An 
unpretentious man who never had a chauf¬ 
feur (but who occasionally donned a chauf¬ 
feur’s cap to drive his wife around in a lim- 
ousme), “Big John” at times was estimated 
to be worth more than $200 million, but in 
1970 filed two bankruptcy petitions. Out of 
that period of reorganization emerged a 
Houston-based oil firm, John W. Mecom 
Co., with Mecom as chairman and his son 
John Jr., owner of the New Orleans Saints 
football team, as president. 

DIED. Louis W. Fairchild, 80. former chair¬ 
man of Fairchild Publications (Women’s 
Wear Daily, W), the firm founded by his 
father Edmund and uncle Louis and now 
headed by his son John, though it was ac¬ 
quired by Capital Cities Communications 
in 1968; in Hanover, N.H. 

DED. Brooks Hays, 83. folksy former Demo¬ 
cratic Congressman from Arkansas whose 
moderate stands on racial issues, notably 
his attempt to mediate the 1957 integration 
crisis at Little Rock's Central High School, 
prompted a white supremacist campaign 
that ended his 16-year congressional ca- 
reerin 1958; in Chevy Chase, Md. After his 
defeat. Hays filled posts in the White 
House and State Department under Presi¬ 
dents John F Kennedy and Lyndon John¬ 
son Of his role in trying to resolve the con¬ 
frontation at Little Rock. Hays once said. 
“I felt like the sparrow that flew into the 
badminton game.” 

DED. Emma Bii^baa, 93, suffragist and one¬ 
time high school teacher of Greek who 
broke through the barriersexcluding wom¬ 
en from city rooms in the early 1900s to be¬ 
come a reporter for the New York Herald, 
later the New York Herald Tribune, in 
Warwick, R.I. During her 56-year career, 
Bugbee was especially noted for her inti¬ 
mate coverage of Eleanor Rcxisevelt, who 
held her own press conferences for female 
journalists, banned from the all-male pres¬ 
idential briefings of the day. 
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Lady Wreatler* Landon and Frederick, with Manager Falk, confront the opposition 


So f t Cor e_ 

. . ALL THE MARBLES” 

Directed by Robert Aldrich 
Screenplay by Mel Frohman 

T his IS not a movie that benefits from 
second thoughts, it has the structure of 
a conventional sports story: an agreeable 
underdog team known as the California 
Dolls and managed by a comically shrewd 
eccentric (Peter Falk) overcomes various 
tribulations to achieve a morally satisfy¬ 
ing—and suspensefully staged—climactic 
confrontation with their longtime nem¬ 
eses, the Toledo Tigers. Since the sport in 
question is something called female tag- 
team wrestling, there is a certain novelty 
of milieu and characters that has its enter¬ 
tainment value 

And the picture is well made in a 
broad-stroke sort of way. Director Aldrich 
(The Big Knife. What Ever Happened to 
Baby Jane't Hustle) has never been one to 
linger over subtleties, but he has a good 
sense of life on the scramble in the less ex¬ 
alted realms of Middle America, and he 
covers the action in the ring quite brilliant¬ 
ly, One starts to feel one's own tendons 
screeching as the ladies apply their holds to 
one another, and the shuddering impact of 
bodies flung to the canvas registers in the 
audiences bones. Writer Frohman has 
concocted a nice bickering relationship be¬ 
tween Falk and his Dolls (Vicki Frederick 
and Laurene Landon). who are attractive, 
talented and without doubt the bravest 
youngactressesin the business Asfor Falk, 
his character has managed to identify him¬ 
self, in his own mind anyway, with another 
traveling entertainer, Pagliacci That, 
however, does not prevent him from wield- 
inga baseball bat effectively when he has to 
defend himself and gruff words fail him 
Above all, he is, in his scheming way, the 
defender of a dream, an old-fashioned 
American dream of plucking and lucking 
to the top That the movie implies this fan¬ 
tasy nowadays seems to survive only down 
here among the social mushrooms may 
even be a valid bit of cultural commentary. 


All of this being the case, why does 
. . All the Marbles" leave one feeling 
lousy the morning after? Probably because 
its true subject is not the relationship be¬ 
tween Falk and his women or the things 
they will do to rise to the tawdry top of their 
tacky world. That material, effective as it 
often is, can only be seen as an excuse for 
what is in fact an exercise in sadism. Basi¬ 
cally what " . All the Marbles "does is in¬ 
vite its audience to witness pretty women in 
scanty costumes (and, by the end of the in¬ 
evitable—and ill-motivated—mud-wres¬ 
tling sequence. virtually nocostumesat all) 
racking one another up. Their positions of 
combat are sexual; so are the carefully em¬ 
phasized screams, moans and groans of 
pain, which are made to seem almost indis¬ 
tinguishable from those of pleasure. It is all 
very well calculated—at least oneaudience 
was cheering loudly as the Dolls ap¬ 
proached their final victory But the fact re¬ 
mains that the heart and soul of this movie 
are strictly soft core. — By RhheirdSchkkal 

Small Bore_ 

MY DINNER WITH ANDRE 
Directed by Louis Malle 
Screenplay by Wallace Shawn and 
Andre Gregory 

i n a Manhattan restaurant, a round. 

balding actor-playwright named Wal¬ 
lace Shawn sits down to dinner with a 
lean, overarticulate theatrical director 
named Andre Gregory. The friends have 
not seen one another for some years most¬ 
ly because Gregory has spent that time 
searching the world for transcendental 
experiences. He has been to adult play 
groups in Poland, Scotland. Tibet, the Sa¬ 
hara—and Montauk Point. It is a measure 
of what is wrong with this movie (and 
maybe with the culture of the '80$) that 
neither man sees anything funny about 
the intrusion of that last prosaic place on 
this otherwise exotic list. Nichols and 
May would have known what to do with it. 

The pair settle down to chomp through 
civilization and its discontents along with 


their quail. Gregory does most of the talk¬ 
ing, and such disagreements as they have 
are politely put. Shawn seeks a certain 
comfort in routine; Gregory obviously 
seeks the intensification of experience that 
can result from a daily questioning of one’s 
routines. Neither wants to pick a fight or, 
for that matter, make a convert. At most, it 
would seem. Andrd wants to make certain 
that his odyssey was not in vain, that he 
learned something for his trouble. And, it 
must be said, there are several anecdotes 
that are not without interest in the retell¬ 
ing, one or two observations about the ways 
of the world that are acute. 

One of Gregory's points is that nowa¬ 
days there is so much role playing, so much 
self-dramatization going on in real life, that 
it has rendered the formal theatrical expe¬ 
rience superfluous. Why go to a play or 
movie to see someone act a part when 
friends (and strangers) are doing it all 
around us all the time? One imagines, since 
Shawn and Gregory wrote this piece in a 
glumly realistic man¬ 
ner, and play them¬ 
selves with shameless 
conviction, that they 
intend todemonstrate 
that a dramatic work 
can actually be less 
stagy, more authentic, 
than life 

Louis Malle, who 
hasa deserved reputa¬ 
tion for takingon dan¬ 
gerous projects (Pretty 
Baby, Murmur of the 
Heart), was obviously 
attracted to the challenge of doing what 
amounts to an anti-movic. static and mini¬ 
malist. He has functioned, it seems, pretty 
much in the manner of a good TV techni¬ 
cian handling a Sunday-morning inter¬ 
view show His work is smooth, objective, 
unobtrusive. His manner certainly suits a 
script that was distilled from hundreds of 
hours of taped conversations between its 
author-protagonists. 

As a conception My Dinner with Andre 
IS interesting in a kind of off-off Broadway 
way One can imagine trendy New York 
twittering about it for weeks—well, any¬ 
way, days. And if the protagonists were, by 
nature, men ofShavian witand intellectual 
range it might have worked But they are 
merely fake profound, in the show¬ 
biz manner. Their pose may 
be antitheatrical, but the 
pair are, in fact, theatrical 
in the very worst, or drama 
student, sense of the term. 

Wallace and Andre, in 
short, are two Woody Allen 
characters in need of an in¬ 
telligently ironic author to 
deflate them. Since he is no¬ 
where to be found, audiences 
are advised to bring along 
their do-it-yourself satire 
kits. -“fcS. 
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Broken Promises in Nicaragua _ 

I^ike Somoza, the Sandinistas crack down on a dissenting daily 

acted, carrying penalties that include tem¬ 
porary suspension of publication and jail 
tetros of up to three years for newspaper 
editors who publish information the gov¬ 
ernment thinks is “sensitive." Under these 
laws, Chamorro’s newspaper has been 
shut down five times. Each time, the 
young editor has come out swinging as 
soon as his presses started to roll again. 

He has accused the government of ap¬ 
proving mob violence to squelch an oppo- 
>o5io_i>A»iiAai»iso» sition rally, unfairly 
confiscating private 
property, and pack¬ 
ing the national legis¬ 
lature with Sandinis- 
tas. When the 
Sandmistas, having 


N o one understands the power of a free 
press better than Nicaragua’s Sandi- 
nistas, who overthrew Dictator Anastasio 
Somoza two years ago with the help of the 
crusading opposition newspaper. La 
Prensa. Under Somoza, La Prensa (circ. 
75,000) had paid a steep price for its dis¬ 
senting views; its reporters were beaten 
and jailed, its offices were bombed, and 
finally its unflinching editor, Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, was murdered by 
Somoza’s henchmen. 

When the Sandinis- 
tas came to power 18 
months later, they 
promised to create a 
pluralistic society in 
which freedom of the 



The paper locked up by the govenmwirt 

Fit in with the revolution—or else 


VIoleta Chmiorro 

press would be guar¬ 
anteed. Now, it 
seems, the Sandinis- 
tas are finding those 
promises too troublesome to keep. 

La Prensa is the only Nicaraguan 
newspaper not aligned with the govern¬ 
ment, which also controls 80% of the radio 
and TV stations. As it chronicled the revo¬ 
lution’s mounting failures, the daily, now 
edited by Chamorro’s son, Pedro Joaquin 
Jr., 30, once more found itself the princi¬ 
pal target of a regime that does not toler¬ 
ate dissent. Chamorro’s widow Violeta, an 
original member of the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment, resigned in March 1980, offering 
reasons of health, to concentrate on help¬ 
ing her son with the paper. One month lat¬ 
er, La Prensa was paralyzed by a Sandi- 
nista-induced labor dispute that ended 
only when Pedro Joaquin’s uncle Xavier, 
a staunch supporter of the Sandinistas, 
started his own newspaper, Nuevo Diario 
(circ. 30,000). When that competition 
proved ineffectual in undercutting La 
Prensa's influence, the Sandinistas em¬ 
ployed sterner measures. 

This year two press laws have been en- 


long since deferred 
plans for free elec¬ 
tions in Nicaragua, 
called for free elec¬ 
tions in El Salvador, Chamorro acidly 
asked. "If Salvadorans can vote, why not 
us?” After the latest shutdown earlier this 
month. La Prensa returned with a blister¬ 
ing editorial written by Violeta Chamorro. 
The Sandinistas, she said, ‘have no re¬ 
spect for freedom of the press ... My hus¬ 
band once said to me, without press free¬ 
dom, there is no freedom." 

The Sandinistas’ response to this invo¬ 
cation of the martyred Chamon'o—still a 
symbol of the revolution—was swift. Un¬ 
less La Prensa stops cnticizir^ the gov¬ 
ernment, announced Sandinista Com- 
mandantc Jaime Wheelock, the 
newspaper will be shut down permanent¬ 
ly. La Prensa. said Wheelock, must “fit in 
with the revolution ’’ 

I’he closing of La Prensa would have a 
devastating effect on the government’s 
image, both at home and abroad. It would 
be an admission that the Sandinistas had 
abandoned their commitment to plural¬ 
ism and freedom of the press, and were 


driflii^ toward totalitarianism. But with 
the Nicaraguan economy in a tailspin and 
public restiveness on the rise, the govern¬ 
ment seems increasingly unwilling to give 
free rein to so outspoken a critic. If La 
Prensa is crushed, said Vice President 
George Bush last week in Rio de Janeiro, 
the Sandinistas will ‘‘make it strikingly 
clear in the eyes of the world that they fear 
the truth." Perhaps the most poignant 
statement on the fate of the troubled news¬ 
paper came from a youth in the barrios of 
Managua who fought against Somoza; 
“Shutting down La Prensa." he said, 
"would be like killing Pedro Joaquin Cha¬ 
morro all over again.” ■ 

Ex Posf Facto 

Defending an earmuff 

W hen the Washington Post's '‘Ear” 
column passed along a rumor two 
weeks ago that the Reagans’ guest quar¬ 
ters in Washington had been bugged just 
before last January’s Inauguration, an 
outraged Jimmy Carter demanded a re¬ 
traction and threatened a libel suit. Last 
week the Post responded in print, with an 
editorial that may have set a new stan¬ 
dard for journalistic sophistry. “There are 
a lot of ‘we’s’ at the Washington Post, ” it 
began, “but the one you are about to hear 
from comes about as close as you can get 
to being the basic, collective ‘we’—the 
voice of the Washington Post, speaking 
for the Washington Post. ” The original 
"Ear” Item, the editorial noted, had re¬ 
ported only that a rumor was circulating; 
that did not mean the newspaper thought 
it was true. In fact, continued the Pdst. 
"we find that rumor utterly impossible to 
believe." To suggest that what appears 
elsewhere in the paper is somehow not 
the real Washington Post is confusing 
enough. To add that it is all right to pass 
along damaging gossip, regardless of its 
accuracy, is still more baffling. 

Insiders at the paper said the apologia 
was written “under duress ” by Editorial 
Page Editor Meg Greenfield, meaning 
that she got a lot of heat from Executive 
Editor Ben Bradlee and Publisher Donald 
Graham. Post reporters, still smarting 
from the Janet Cooke Pulitzer Prize hoax 
earlier this year, were distressed to see 
their paper leaping into another ethical 
mud puddle. So were other journalists. 
Asked Philadelphia Bulletin Editor Craig 
Ammerman; “Why didn’t they simply run 
a correction?" Added Boston Globe Edito¬ 
rial Page Editor Martin Nolan. “There 
are two rules in writing editorials: 1) be 
clear; 2) have a point. This editorial satis¬ 
fies neither rule.” The unkindest cut came 
from former White House Spokesman 
Jody Powell, who suggested that the Post 
should change its editorial page motto 
from “An Independent Newspaper” to 
"Caveat emptor "(Let the buyer beware). ■ 




Essay 


The Morals of Gossip 


G ossip has always had a terrible reputation. A sin against 
charity, they said, quoting St. Paul. The odd, vivid term 
sometimes used for it was backbiting. The word suggested a sud¬ 
den, predatory leap from behind—as if gossip’s hairy maniacal 
dybbuk landed on the back of the victim’s neck and sank its teeth 
into the spine, killing with vicious little calumnies: venoms and 
buz7«s. 

Gossip is rarely that wild. From the morning of the first indi¬ 
vidual folly of the race, gossip has been the normal nattering 
background noise of civilization: Molly Goldberg at her kitchen 
window, Voltaire at the water cooler. To say that gossip has been 
much condemned is like saying that sex has sometimes been held 
in low esteem It is true, but it misses some of the fun of the thing. 

Gossip has always been one of the evil pleasures. It is unwor¬ 
thy, nosy, hypocritical and moralistic, a sort of participatory 
nastiness. But docs it play a heroic moral role hitherto unno¬ 
ticed? Is gossip merely a swamp that breeds mosquitoes and dis¬ 
ease? (“Each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous 
flies,” wrote Tennyson.) Or does it have higher functions in the 
ecosystem? 

Large claims have often been made for homely old salacious 
gossip—the sort of assertions, one might 
think, that sweating pornographers used 
to make in court about the "redeeming 
social value” of their work. All storytell¬ 
ing, hence most of literature from Homer 
onward, rises from gossip's fertile low¬ 
lands Even the deepest primordial 
myths are essentially gossip: “Zeus and 
Hera are fighting again’’” “Fer shirr!’’ 

What we hear in Tolstoi or Flaubert or 
Dickens or Proust, wrote Novelist Mary 
McCarthy, "is the voice of a neighbor re¬ 
lating the latest gossip ” Literature co¬ 
alesces out of base gossip, from Suetonius 
to Boswell's Journals to Diana Trilling’s new account (Mrs. Har¬ 
ris) of the Scarsdate Diet doctor's murder. 

The highly vulnerable Oscar Wilde went so far as to say that 
all history is gossip Such gossip, unlike history, tends to evapo¬ 
rate. Gossip IS certainly an instrument of power. Lyndon Johnson 
understood the magic leverage to be gained from intimate per¬ 
sonal details, artfully dispensed He made it a point to know the 
predilections of friends, the predicaments of enemies. He orches¬ 
trated whole symphonies of power upon the Moog of his own ego. 
Conversely, gossip seems to cherish a democratic, even subver¬ 
sive impulse, it likes to knock down authority a little That is why 
royal families make their servants sign oaths not to write (gossip) 
about what goes on in the private quarters. 

In the late 20th century, technology has immeasurably com¬ 
plicated the business of gossip. Television, radio, the people pages 
of newspapers and magazines have all conspired to create inter¬ 
national class gossip This macrogossip detaches the usual hu¬ 
man taletelling from its local roots. The result is sometimes a res¬ 
onant emptiness, the feeling of futility that might overcome the 
soul after watching Bob Hope and Brooke Shields host a televi¬ 
sion special. Macrogossip tends to be exemplary, cautionary, cer¬ 
emonial and merely entertaining—like public hangings. 

But microgossip—the myriad back-nipping, back-fence, 
kitchen-table, men's-room exchanges all over the world, the low 
animated buzz of dirt-dishing that emanates from the globe—is 
the kind of gossip that may perform a kind of social mission. Mi¬ 
crogossip keeps tumbling in iike the surf, a Pepysian lounge act: 
routines about Sylvia, about to be fired, and Karl, who can't get a 
divorce, and Dorothy's Valium. 


Perhaps most of the world’s gossip—both macro and micro— 
is done for the interest and entertainment of it. At certain dinner 
parties in Georgetown and Beverly Hills and East Hampton 
(cannibals’ picnics, nights of the long knives), the gossip is a com¬ 
bination of dispassionate vivisection and blood sport: reputations 
are expertly filleted and the small brown pits of egos are spit out 
decorously into spoons and laid at the edge of the plate. 

Gossip goes in for the negative, not the positive. It is no doubt 
mean-spirited. “If gossip favors, even enjoys, dirt (the failings of 
character),” wrote the critic John Leonard, “it is because we sus¬ 
pect ourselves, and the suspicion is a shrewd one ” Yet, oddly, 
people do not seem to object to being gossiped about as much as 
they once did. After all, as macrogossip has instructed, any gossip 
is a form of attention, a sort of evanescent celebrity. Even gossip 
works to keep away what Saul Bellow called “the wolf of insig¬ 
nificance." Privacy is not the highest priority; on the contrary, a 
certain emotional exhibitionism has been gaining ground. Of 
course, it can get out of hand: a man happy enough to be gossiped 
about as the office philanderer might grow queasy at learning 
that gossip is calling him a sadomasochist. 

If much gossip is retailed merely for the enjoyment of the ex¬ 
change, the simple human interest in the 
passing pageant of follies, it also has sub¬ 
tler purposes. Gossip—which concerns 
people, while rumor concerns events—is 
usually an instrument with which people 
unconsciously evaluate moral contexts. 

"Did you see that Glen and Carolyn 
got out of the same cab at work this morn¬ 
ing? And Carolyn was wearing the same 
dress she had on yesterday’’” In gossiping 
about, say, an office adultery, gossipers 
will weigh and sift and lest the morals in¬ 
volved. Gossip is intimate news (perhaps 
even false news), but it is also a procession 
of ethical problems. In gossiping, people try to discover their own 
attitudes toward such behavior—and the reactions of others It is 
also a medium of self-disclosure, a way of dramatiz.ing one’s own 
feelings about someone else’s behavior, a way of asserting what 
we think acceptable or unacceptable. In a book called The Mo¬ 
ralities of Everyday Life, to be published early next year. Psychol¬ 
ogists John Sabini and Maury Silver write that "gossip brings eth¬ 
ics home by introducing abstract morality to the mundane. 
Moral norms arc abstract. To decide whether some particular, 
concrete unanalyzed action is forbidden, tolerated, encouraged, 
or required, principles must be applied to the case." 

If that is so, then gossip (whatever its individual destructive¬ 
ness, which can be awesome—ask Othello) also serves as a pro¬ 
found daily act of community. In her novel Happy All the Time. 
Laurie Colwin has a character who prefers to call gossip "emo¬ 
tional speculation.” Right. Through the great daily bazaar of 
bitchiness (men can be just as bitchy as women) passes a dense 
and bewildering parade of follies. They involve sex and money 
and alcohol and children and jobs and cruelty and treachery: 
mostly variations on the seven deadly sins. Gossip is a safe way of 
sorting out this amoral brawl. It is a form ofimprovisational day¬ 
dreaming. “Both the virtue and vice of gossip,” write Sabini and 
Silver, "is that one doesn't confront accusers,or demand proof... 
Gossip IS transitional between things merely said, or even half 
said, and positions taken in the public domain. Gossip is a train¬ 
ing ground for both self-clarification and public moral action.” 
Gossip IS the layman’s mythmaker and moralist, the small, idle 
interior puppet-theater in which he tries out n|w plays, new parts 
for himself —AxioneaMemw 










Books- 


Laurels for an Obscure Wanderer 

Widely praised but little known, Elias Canetti cops the Nobel 


A more ideal recipient of the 1981 No¬ 
bel Prize for Literature than Elias 
Canetti, 76, would have to be invented. 
When the Bulgarian-born novelist, play¬ 
wright and essayist, with his Einsteinian 
white mane and mustache, arrives in 
Stockholm on Dec. 10 to claim the 
$180,000 award, he will precisely fit 
the Swedish Academy's taste in lau¬ 
reates Canetti’s sensibilities, like 
those of last year's winner, Polish 
Poet Czeslaw Milosz, are survivors 
of Europe’s prewar culture. A poly¬ 
lingual resident of England, who 
writes exclusively in a high, lapi¬ 
dary German, he is fashionably ob¬ 
scure. He was praised by Thomas 
Matm and a host of lesser literati as 
a son of Kafka and a father of Iones¬ 
co. and seven of his books are avail¬ 
able in English translation from 
Continuum Publishing Co. in the 
U.S But, while Canetti’s landmark 
novel Auto-da-Fe, originally The 
Dazzlemeni. and nonfiction mag¬ 
num opus Crowds and Power have 
been occasional bestsellers in Cen¬ 
tral Europe, they never garnered a 
wide audience elsewhere 

A Sephardic Jew and self-willed 
Euro-citizen. Canetti once wrote. 

"You can’t keep living in a truly 
beautiful city it drives out all your 
yearning " Accordingly, he has been 
a wanderer—to Paris, Rome. Lon¬ 
don,Berlin, North Africa, always on 
the move, always observing with a 
cold eye. He has never endorsed any 
political line, and although his ’4(h 
anti-Fascism is a matter of record, 
Canetti is neither a NATO hardliner 
nor an Iron Curtain apologist- his 
Nobel cannot be totted on either 
scoreboard in the East-West propa¬ 
ganda Olympics. Canetti embcxliesa 
more important quality often omit¬ 
ted in the literature committee's 
global approach. He is a major writ¬ 
er, gifted with a unique talent and 
an oripnal, if sometimes grisly 
humanism. 

"One can touch the unhappi¬ 
ness of the whole world in one single 
man," he wrote. “And as long as we 
don’t give him up, then nothing is 
given up ' The aphorism is a frag¬ 
ment of autobiography. Born in 
1905 in a Danube port city in Bul¬ 
garia, Canetti claims that his Turk¬ 
ish-raised grandfather boasted of 
knowing 17 languages. After his fa¬ 
ther died in Manchester, England, 
Canetti zigzagged between the Zu¬ 
rich of Dada, Lenin and Joyce, and 
the Vienna of Freud, finally earning 
a Ph.D. in chemistry. But the young 


doctor chose literature instead of labora¬ 
tories Auto-da-F^ (1935). published on 
the eve of Hitler's Anschluss, initiated the 
theme that would obsess Canetti over four 
decades- how to pay close attention to the 
world 


ogy, Dr. Kien, is unaware of the world out¬ 
side his 25,000-volume library. When he 
marries his housekeeper, a consuming 
mother figure, his hermitage, like the Vien¬ 
na around him, turns berserk. Kien is driv¬ 
en from hisjade tower into the night gal lery 
of prostitutes, beggars and thieves, and his 
dream of completing a volume on Oriental 
thought becomes a demented Psychology 
of Trousers. Finally regaining his library. 
Kien sets it ablaze, immolating himself in 
the flames This disturbing tale was to be 
the first of eight, a cycle titled The 
Jfuman Comedy of Madmen. 

Instead. Canetti fled to England 
and remained locked in thought for 
a quarter of a century. The result 
was Crowds and Power (I960), a 
kind of post-Holocaust Anatomy of 
Melancholy, with debts to Freud, 
Frazer, Burton, Gandhi and Jung. 
Like Sir James Frazer's The Golden 
Bough. Canelli’s labor is charged 
with idiosyncratic observations: 
‘Tire is as dangerous to human be¬ 
ings as It is to animals, it is the 
strangest and oldest symbol of the 
crowd " The btxjk suffers from the 
same fate as Melancholy, however: 
Crowds and Power fails to cohere 
into a unified vision. Typically, 
Adolf liitler haunts every page. But 
Canetti understands the value of si¬ 
lence. In the many examples of au¬ 
tocratic power, der Flihrer is men¬ 
tioned only once 

Yet Canetti's most accessible 
book for American readers is full of 
worldly noise In The Voices of 
Marrakesh- A Record of a Visit 
(1967). Canetti plunges into the 
sun-dazzled vitality of North Afri¬ 
ca His attention to beggars, ba¬ 
zaars and blind men is a transform¬ 
ing act of literature, where 
philosopher, aphorist, poet and 
storyteller collaborate in a hymn to 
humanness. Wrote the author of 
this technique: “I am not interested 
in grasping precisely a man I know 
I am interested only in exaggerat¬ 
ing him precisely. " That distortion 
has become a part of Canetti’s own 
psyche. As Critic Susan Sontag ob¬ 
served, “His real task is not to exer¬ 
cise his talent for explanation, but 
by being witness to the age. to set 
the largest, most edifying standards 
of despair," 

Canetti also sets standards for 
shyness Believed to be at a Bavar¬ 
ian resort when the prize was an¬ 
nounced, Canetti has refused all in¬ 
terviews “He IS a very private 
man." said his London agent. John 
Wolfers. Canetti, always Delphic, 
would probably prefer another ex¬ 
planation As he once protested. "1 
am tired of riding the high horse of 
this pretense 1 am not yet even a 
human being." — ByJ.D.Reed 


The novel’s hero, a professor of Sinol- 



“I am tired of riding the Mgh horse of this pretense” 


Excerpt 

M What is there in language? What does it con¬ 
ceal? What does it rob one of ? During the 
weeks I spent in Morocco 1 made no attempt to ac¬ 
quire either Arabic or any of the Berber languages. 
1 wanted to lose none of the force of those foreign- 
sounding cries. 1 wanted sounds to affect me as 
much as lay m their power, unmitigated by defi¬ 
cient and artificial knowledge on my part. J had 
not read a thing about the country. The little that 
one picks up in the course of one’s life about every 
country and every people fell away in the first few 
hours. 

But the word Alldh remained; there was no get¬ 
ting round that. With it I was equipped for that 
part of my experience that was most ubiqiutous 
and insistent, and most persistent: the blind. Trav¬ 
elling, one accepts everything: indignation stays at 
home, One loola, one listens, one is roused to en- 
thusiaem 1^ the most dreadful things because they 
are n^. Good travellers are heartless. mH 

—theVeicMefMoTokMh WW 



Books 


D yi ng Causes, To rt ured Choices 

A FLAG FOR SUNRISE by Robert Stone: Knopf; 439pages; $13.95 


F rank Ftolli well. 40, is a professor of an- copper mining that will enrich him and his 

ihropology in Maryland whoonce "did fellowoligarchs. 

a job" for the CIA in Viet Nam. Years latei This background not only thickens 
hewouldjuslassoonforgetthewholething, Stone’s plot, it also forces his characters 
buttheCompanyisnotabouttodoso. Ashe into tortured moral choices As chaos de- 
prepares to leave for a lecture in Central scends. some suffer less than others. In the 
America, he is approached by Marty No- solitudeofhismission.Father Egandrinks 
Ian, a contact from the old days. It seems and retreats to a nearby ruin, the site of an- 
that something funny is going on in the Re- cient human sacrifice, where he preaches a 
public ofTecan, currently a safe haven for muddled, gnostic mysticism to drugged- 
U ,S, interests. “Our ambassador is a Birch- out hippies. Pablo arrives, hears Egan talk, 
ite moron," Nolan reports. ‘The cops lock and is converted to the notion that his vi- 
you up for reading Voltaire." What really cious life has meaning; "There’s a process 
troubles Nolan is the behavior of a Roman and I’m in the middle of it. A lot of stuff I do 

Catholic priest and nun. both Americans, is meant to be."Sister Justin, her faith wan- 

who are defying their superiors by refusing ing, a^ees to help the Tecanecan revolu- 

toclosedownasmall missionandclinicon tionaries, whose cause demands the self- 
the Caribbean coast. Surely Holliwell can annihilation she has been striving for all 
find an excuse to drop in on Tecan and see her life. And Holliwell. the disillusioned 
what these people think they are doing? “Viet Nam burnout,” cannot help falling in 

Holliwell replies that hecannot love with her because she represents an al- 

He is wrong, of course. No thriller ternativetothescorchedearthofhislife. 
worth the name sets up such expectations While they wrestle with their con- 
withoul delivering, and A Flag for Sunrise, sciences, Holliwell andSister Justin are be- 

Author Robert Stone’s third novel, de- ing watched by hard-eyed men who have 
serves that label and then some. The longer little patience with dark nights of the soul, 

its main characters remain apart, the more Lieutenant Campos of the National Guard 

certain it is that they must come together, keeps track of the nun Not a thoughtful 
Holliwell will find Father Charlie Egan type, he isjusl sensitive enough to demand 
and Sister Justin Feeney at the mysterious absolution from Father Egan after a young 

mission in Tecan. They will be joined by woman has been murdered within the do- 
Pablo Tabor, a deserter from the Coast mauiofhisauthority.Hethendeclaresthat 
Guard and by far the wildest card in ® jn 

this deck. A homicidal speed freak 
(“Gimme a rush. Jesus. If you want 
me for a sunbeam"), Pablo signs on 
with Jack and Deedee Callahan, a 
permanently sloshed American cou¬ 
ple who run guns in acutter disguised 
as a shrimp boat This work is not so 
ea.sy or pleasant as it once was. Sizing 
up Pablo, his new crewman. Jack 
says, "1 used to like it when the bad- 
dcst thing around these parts was 
me. These days I’m just another in¬ 
nocent abroad " The boat, guns and 
Pabloare destined for Tecan 

To furnish the stage on which his 
strange cast converge. Stone takes 
his cue from J oseph Conrad, who set 
Nostromo in an imaginary South 
American republic called Costa- 
guana. Stone squeezes Tecan and its 
more progressive neighbor Compos- 
tela into a fictional space between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and then 
provides topography and politics 
The land here is racked periodically 
by earthquakes; when Flolliweli ar¬ 
rives in Tecan, he senses the tremors 
of revolution as well The local dicta¬ 
tor. propped up by U .S. support and 
sadistic National Guardsmen wear¬ 
ing reflecting sunglasses, may have 
finally pushed his brutalized subjects 

too far. He isdrivingexploited coffee webwt Stowe _ 

pickers off the land to make way for Suggesting that mornings may bring no new causes. 


the priest has responsibility for the body, 
which Campos has carefully preserved in 
an ice chest in his home. The lieutenant 
knows that Sister Justin is his enemy; he 
waits for the mistake that will deliver her 
in to his hands 

Meanwhile, Holliwell’s presence in 
Tecan roils the local intelligence coihmu- 
nity He keeps bumping into people who 
seem to know more about the purpose of his 
visit than he does. One of them is an En¬ 
glishman named Ralph Heath, who now 
lives in Miami and does security work for a 
conglomerate that plans to buy played-out 
banana plantations and turn them into re¬ 
sort properties Heath's bosses do not want 
their investments threatened by local un¬ 
rest Contemptuously. Heath pegs Hol¬ 
liwell as a muddled disturber of the peace. 
He lectures the American- "You see. I’m 
the wrath of God in my tiny way. I don’t go 
seeking out the misguided and the per¬ 
verse. not at all. Those afflicted find me. 
I’m the shark on the bottom of the lagoon. 
You have to sink a damn long way before 
you get tome When youdo. I’m waiting” 

T he private agonies of the main charac¬ 
ters finally tip the balance of Stone’s 
novel away from events, from what actual¬ 
ly happens toward its impact on those who 
experience it The upshot of the revolution 
IS con veyed withinasinglcthrowawaysen- 
tence Characters live or die as accident 
dictates, poetic justice be damned Near 
the end of the novel. Sister Justin quotes 
two unacknowledged lines from Emily 
Dickinson "A Wife—at Daybreak I shall 
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be—/ Sunrise -Hast thou a flag for 
me'>"Thcquestion,in thiscontext.is 
especially poignant What has hap¬ 
pened in Tecan. to her and to others, 
suggests that new mornings may no 
longer bring new causes toespouse 
What if none of this matters? 
That is the troubling question Stone 
raises throughout the novel He viv¬ 
idly portrays high adventure, but 
then makes it look of no more ac¬ 
count than what the cynical Marty 
Nolan calls "a catalogue of ape be¬ 
havior.” He sets his characters the 
task of finding meaning for their 
lives, then sees to it that they will 
fail “There’s always a place for 
God," Holliwell asserts. “There is 
some question as to whether He's in 
It." This issue is not normally the 
stuff of espionage. Those readers 
who like their suspense neat may 
be unhappy with the freight Stone 
has added' nihilism, a cosmos that 
IS indifferent if not actively malevo¬ 
lent. a philosophical puzzle that 
even death may not solve. A Flag 
for Sunrise takes a number of giant 
steps beyond the genre it imitates. 
A few of them may indeed be stum¬ 
bles; Stone sometimes confuses 
depth with murkiness, profundity 
with confusion. But he has pro¬ 
duced a novel that is not just scary. 
It is frightening. — 
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Books 


I, Prodigy 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: VOL. 1, 

1907-1937, 

JOURNEY EAST, JOURNEY WEST 
by Mircea Eliade 

Translated by Mac Linscott Ricketts 
Harper & Row; 335 pages: $17.95 

A t 74, Mircea Eliade remains one of the 
world’s great authorities on the myths 
and symbols of religion. Teaching and 
writing (more than 50 books), he has al¬ 
ways had a sympathetic ear for the exotic, 
and even erotic, spiritual quests of the 
young In this candid autobiography, cov¬ 
ering his first 30 years, the historian por¬ 
trays himself as a scapegrace whose enor¬ 
mous appetite for life embraced both the 
intellectual and the sensual 

Eliade was born in Bucharest, when 
Rumania still turned its eyes West. One 
early encounter, when he was "four or 
five," was a piortent of things to come He 
saw a young girl who had "the largest eyes 
1 have ever seen land! black curls that fell 
to her shoulders.” He knew even then, he 
claims, that “something extraordinary 
and decisive had occurred " 

At school, he explored that subject 
gingerly at first, amid prodigious feasts 
on books (a lifelong lust) and feats of 
writing (his first novel) But carnal 
knowledge, too, became an irresistible 
pursuit. In Calcutta, where he journeyed 
to study with Surendranath Dasgupta, 
the celebrated historian of Indian phi¬ 
losophy, he was invited to live in the 
teacher’s home. There he began an af¬ 
fair with Dasgupta’s daughter. 

S ent away, the chagrined young man 
retired to an ashram in the Himala¬ 
yas, but asceticism flew the hermitage 
when a novice named Jenny arrived from 
South Africa. Soon she was suggesting 
that she and Eliade try out the sexual initi¬ 
ation rites of Tantric yoga “Such rituals 
also entailed a great deal of risk," lecalls 
Eliade deadpan. “It was, however, beyond 
my powers not to brave them ” 

Back in Bucharest. Eliade turned his 
1 ndian romance into an indelicately auto¬ 
biographical novel, Maitreyi, which be¬ 
came a bestseller Then he dashed off an 
entire trilogy of novels to follow it He 
somehow managed to find time to keep 
two mistresses, one an emotional actress, 
the other the wounded victim of an earlier 
love affair, a young woman named Nina 
Forced ultimately to choose between the 
two, Eliade elect^ lo move in with Nina, 
"to restore Iher to| integrity,” as he puts it. 
Other men make that sort of commitment 
without creating a fuss, but Eliade em¬ 
braced it with his usual intensity as a dra¬ 
matic. self-sacrificial act. 

Manifestly, it was still a long journey 
to world-class scholarship. Later volumes 
should be vastly enlightening, but it will be 
hard for them to top this portrait of the 
wise man as a young ego. —ByMttyoMohs 
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Partisan Report 

AMONG THE BELIEVERS: 

AN ISLAMIC JOURNEY 
by V.S Naipaul 
Knopf: 430 pages: $15 

W hat do the militant Muslims really 
want? Thisquestion, which began to 
vex the West with special urgency as the 
Iranian revolution unfolded, piqued the cu¬ 
riosity of V.S. Naipaul Instead of simply 
clucking in wonder, he decided to look for 
an answer at the source. He mapped out a 
six-month itinerary that only a journalist 
or a masochist could love. In August 1979, 
it was off to Iran, a nation still rejoicing in 
the fall of the Shah, still tumultuous under 
the evolving ruleofKhomeini. Then to Pa¬ 
kistan, the troubled state founded in 1947 
asahomeland forindian Muslims and still 



V.S. Naipaul 


Encountering people impervious to his logic. 

brooding over the lossof 1 S'L of its land and 
more than half of its people in the early 
1970s, when Bangladesh was born E'rom 
there, he traveled to Malaysia and Indone¬ 
sia, both former European colonies, both 
nominally Islamic and both feeling the im¬ 
pact of new wealth and restlessness His 
quarry, people who would talk tohim about 
their dream of remaking the world in the 
image of a 7th century Arabian stale 
He found plenty of them, thanks in 
part to his physiognomy Naipaul's Indian 
heritage made him appear sympathetic to 
some who might otherwise have mistrust¬ 
ed him .^yatullahs in Qum found his 
looks pu/yling but nonthreatening, in Pa¬ 
kistan he was taken for a Pakistani, a 
teacher in Indonesia remarked admiring¬ 
ly. "You look like our Prophet." Such ap¬ 
pearances were deceiving. Naipaul is a 
man of the West, through and through He 
may have grown up as an alien in Trini- 
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from that subjugation came not through 
mysticism or political revolution but 
through secular education, a mastery of 
Western intellectual traditions and the 
English language. His unique combina¬ 
tion of experience and skills helped make 
him a distinguished novelist In such non¬ 
fiction works as India: A Wounded Civili¬ 
zation and The Return of Eva Perdn, he 
also emerged as an impressive interpreter 
and critic of the Third World. 

Given his background, Naipaul was 
bound to wind up at loggerheads with peo¬ 
ple who renounce logic, humanism, skep¬ 
tical inquiry and the notion of progress. 
Since that is what Islamic fundamentalists 
do. Among the Believers reads like a long- 
drawn-out standoff. Naipaul’s report is in¬ 
deed filled with fascinating details. He 
carefully questions his subjects about their 
pasts and often evokes poignant sketches 
of uprooted lives leading to inchoate 
yearnings. His prose evokes obscure 
places that few will ever see. a mountain 
pass in the shadow of the Himalayas, 
where Afghan nomads drive and lend 
their flocks, a small village in central Java, 
"an enchanted, complete world " 

On a few occasions. Naipaul even ap¬ 
proaches the religious satisfaction he 
senses in his subjects At the end of one 
long day, sitting in the courtyard of a 
mosque in Pakistan, he feels “that, Islam 
had achieved community and a kind of 
beauty, had given people a feeling of com¬ 
pleteness—if only the world outside could 
be shut out, and men could be made to for¬ 
get what they knew ” 

T hat “if' IS the block on which all the 
book's dialogues stumble Naipaul 
thinks that the rest of civilization cannot 
be Ignored, his partners disagree He ar¬ 
gues that the Koran alone is an inade¬ 
quate blueprint for a functioning stale 
He asks "Wouldn’t it have been better 
for Muslims to trust less to the saving 
faith and to sit down hard-headedly to 
work out institutions’ Wasn't that an es¬ 
sential part of the history of civilization, 
after all the conversion of ethical ideals 
into institutions?" Again and again he is 
answered No 

Repeated encounters with those im¬ 
pervious to his logic turn Naipaul cranky 
Although he ines to limit his criticism to 
Islam's political extensions, its alarms and 
excursions, he begins sniping at the reli¬ 
gion itself, here, an offhand reference to 
the "open-and-shut morality of Islam,” 
there, a disparaging allusion to the devo¬ 
tional habits of its most fervent believers, 
’’the five-times-a-day prayers, the unnec¬ 
essary fasts " He forgets that all religious 
observances are "unnecessary.” except to 
those who practice them. In his judgments 
of the new fundamentalism, he begins to 
sound as harsh as any ayatullah railing at 
the great satan in the West: "This political 
Islam was rage, anarchy." 

It is jxissible to agree with every word 
of Among the Believers and to feel, still, 
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the lyrics, but the music is dim. His book 
has clearly been written for Western eyes, 
a preachment to the unconverted. Muslim 
fundamentalists who were not persuaded 
by Naipaul in person are not likely to be 
swayed by his narrative or, in fact, to read 
him at all. They are busy with a struggle 
that they think will lead to their salvation; 
their chosen enemies, Naipaul included, 
can be forgiven for regarding them with 
some enmity and considerable dread. 
Naipaul’s journey was grueling and intel¬ 
lectually brave; he has returned, not with a 
history but with a partisan report of bat¬ 
tles present and to come. —By Paid Gray 
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Start of next Lottery: May 1962 


These are the figures. Where else are the chances this good? 
They are almost 1 to 2. Being a state lottery, the Sued- 
deutsche Klassenlotterie (South German State Lottery) can 
offer these extraordinary odds with large prize money. That 
is why its participants come from all corners of the globe. 
Join the group. Within each lottery, almost half the ticket 
numbers are drawn for prize money. 

Look at the facts: 

The lottery runs over a period of 6 months with each class 
covering 4 weeks. Besides the 1,5 million DM, 4x1 million DM, 
12 X 500.000 DM and 8 x 250.000 DM prizes, many medium 
and smaller prizes will be drawn. The drawings are publicly 
held in Munich, West Germany, and are supervised by state 
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Anonymity is guaranteed. If you win, no one but you will ever 
find out about your winnings; that is, unless you tell them. 
It's as though you’d have a numbered account at a Swiss bank' 
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1. Fill in the coupon below with the number of tickets desired 
and your complete mailing address. 

2. PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. Payment 
may also be made upon receipt of our invoice. Personal checks, 
travellers checks, bank transfers or cash sent (at your own 
risk) via registered mail can be accepted. Payment must be 
made in DM, US $, £ Sterling, Swiss Francs or any other 
currency convertible in West Germany. 


For all classes of the 70. South German State Lottery, Starting 
November 14,1981 through May 8,1982 

Please fill in number of tickets you want to order 


3. Within days you will receive your ticket, an invoice or 
statement of account, and the official drawing schedule with 
rules and regulations. 

4. After each class, the official winning list together with 
your ticket for the next class will be sent to you by airmail. 

5. If your ticket is drawn you will immediately be sent a 
winning notification, since it is our business and obligation to 
check all drawn numbers. 

6. You may determine how your winnings are paid out. Transfer 
will be made anywhere in the world within one week either by 
check or according to your instructions. Of course, jackpot 
winners may personally collect their prize money in cash. 

7. If you are already one of our customers, please do not 
reorder. Your ticket for the next lottery will automatically be 
sent to you. 
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confidential service. If ij ' j 
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How APS was able to take off on their own again 

with help from Citibank. 


I'Vw ('(mipaiiics liavc as tniKiuc a 
l)usiness liistun as Aviation Power 
SiippK, Inc ol Biirliank. C'aliloriiia 
Started in bv I'Vank I lint a' 
and Ins associates, APS repaired 
aircraft engines lot one client - b'lv iiik 
T ificr Pine 

'Iweiity years later, it was a 
divtsion ol a niaior con.ijlomerale 
wotkinn on some 20 dillcient liirbtne 
cngini’ conligniations lor airlines, 
lielicopteis, trains, boats, and industrial 
and oil field a|)plications Por clii'tils 
in tbe U S and abroad 

'liidav .Al’S IS on its own a.i’ain, 
with lu'lp Iroin Citibank And doing 
Ix'tter tban ever 

'!() become independent again, 
Fiank IlinlA’and his management 
group consulted Citibank's venture 
capital specialists, who arranged 
a levetaged management bnvout. 


“More than traditional bank role." 

"Citibank nio\r'd bei'ond a 
traditional iianking role lot us," sa\s 
Prank Hint/e, Piesideiit ' rin'v 
not only helped us bu\ our i omiiain, 
but a Citibanker sits on our board 
to lii'lp us keep on growing " 

APS growth, incidenl.ilK, h.is 
avi'iaged ovei 20'<■ a \eai --andiu'cel 
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elated to over .'lOO since the biivout 
“Seasoned management team.” 
Leonard Shackin, \'ice President 
ol Citibank's venliire ca|)ilal siibsid 
lai y and a dll ei'loi ol APS i oinments 
'\Vc‘ look loi a seasoned man.igeinent 
team wbo veant and deserve--a 
substantial e(|Uity stake in the business 
they are running .APS is a pei*lecl 
evimple Look <it their giowth lecord 
fhev more than jiistiK our support " 
Por Citibank, tbe key word is 
commitment -to each Citibank 
customer tbrough oflicesof Citibank 
and Citicorp in 91 countries around 
the world 


CITIBANKO 

A subsidiary of Citicorp 
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Letters 


Sadat’s Murder 

To the Editors: 

With Anwar Sadat's untimely death 
(Oct. 19J, I feel as though a beloved appen¬ 
dage to my life had been brutally chopped 
off. The state of Israel—and Jewish people 
like me—has lost a dear friend and ally. I 
hope all Israelis will join in mourning a 
true 20th century hero whose 21st century 
foresight will be woefully missed. 

Saryl Schwartz 
Phoenix 

While some men cursed the darkness, 
Sadat lit a candle that continues to light up 
rhe world. 

Jean Nile Harwell 
New York City 



1 am an American Jew who has lived 
with a “blind" haired toward all Arabs. I 
never thought anything would make me 
alter my feelings, but Sadat showed me 
through his wisdom and courage that 
nothing is more important than the at¬ 
tainment of peace—not tradition, not 
pride, not even life itself. The world has 
lost a man who just may have changed the 
meaning of life for all of us. 

Barbra Chnstodoididis 
Cheltenham, Pa. 

It is a sad sign of our times that not 
only was this valiant leader gunned down 
but the Prc.sident of the U.S. could not at¬ 
tend the funeral for fear of his own life 

Robert Adams 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 

I am happy that former Presidents 
Jimmy Carter and Gerald Ford represent¬ 
ed our country at Sadat's funeral Howev¬ 
er, Richard Nixon cannot represent meal 
anything, and 1 question Ronald Reagan’s 
judgment in sending him. 

Naomi Lee 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Anwar Sadat has been ridiculed in 
many countries. Only the rarest person 
can rise above preju^ce, false pride and 


dignity and embrace former enemies to 
further peace and the brotherhood of 
mankind. The Egyptian President's mem¬ 
ory should be enshrined, and he should be 
awarded a perpetual peace prize. 

Donald C. Malcolm 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Anwar Sadat is being mourned by 
Americans because he was good for 
America. But, after all, he was the Presi¬ 
dent of Egypt, an Arab country. The true 
mark of a leader is whether or not he is 
mourned by his own people. 

Saleem Haddad 
Norman, Okla. 


Bonn Peace Rally 

If I were a citizen of West Germany, I 
too would join the rally for peace (Oct. 19]. 
1 would protest the deployment in my 
country of American nuclear weapons 
over which 1 had virtually no control, 
weapons that would make my homeland a 
prime target for the Soviets. 

How close to a nuclear nightmare do 
we have to get before we realize the sheer 
madness of arms escalation? Can't we at 
least make an effort to negotiate the zero 
option, whereby the U.S. would not place 
in NATO countries its new medium-range 
missiles provided that the Soviet Union 
would dismantle its SS-20 missiles target¬ 
ed on Europe? 

Nicholas C. Brown 
Lancaster, Pa. 

The European protesters have good 
reason for concern. We all do We are of¬ 
ten led to believe that those who speak out 
against greater military strength are at 
best naive, at worst Communist. These 
Europeans who understand so clearly the 
dangers of war should be classified as 
realists. 

Jeanne Nash 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


Labor’s Vote 

The caption that accompanied the 
picture of delegates voting at the Brighton 
Labor Party conference [Oct 12] was mis¬ 
leading. It read "Delegates at Labor's 80th 
parly conference voting for full national¬ 
ization of key industries." The actual vote 
was S to 1 against this motion. 

Clive Jenkins, General Secretary 
Association of Scientific. Technical and 
Managerial Staffs 
London 


Voluntarism Begins at Home 

President Reagan’s vision of volun¬ 
tarism (Oct 19] certainly apprals to the 
traditional American belief in aiding 
those less fortunate than ourselves. It’s a 
shame that in the midst of his rhetoric 
the President is planning to dismantle 
one of America's most successful volun¬ 
teer programs. If the Administration 


has its way, viSTA (’Volunteers in Service 
to America) will be eliminated by fiscal 
1983. 

Tim Breen 
VISTA Volunteer 
Wheeling. W. Va. 

It occurred to me that if Ronald Rea¬ 
gan feels so strongly about public volunta¬ 
rism, he should offer his services as Presi¬ 
dent free of charge, or at least at a very 
reduced salary. I’m a strong believer in 
practicing what you preach. 

Marion Lake 
Meeker. Colo. 

Reagan has repeatedly affirmed that 
Americans are a generous people, and in¬ 
dicated that the private sector should sup¬ 
port the arts—and presumably the 
needy—in order not to burden the Feder¬ 
al Government. He apparently does not 
feel bound to follow his own recommen¬ 
dations. Last year the President made 
$227,968, yet, of his reported deductions, 
the total for charitable contributions was 
only S3,08S. Does he think that all social 
needs not supported by Government can 
be met with contributions of less than 
1.4% of personal income? 

Ginevra del Pozo 
Greenwich, Conn. 


AWACS for the Saudis 

In light of the overcaution expressed 
by Congress about the sale of awacs 
(Oct. 19], it is time for the U.S. to re¬ 
evaluate its alliance with Saudi Arabia. 
Over the past few years, we have wit¬ 
nessed no acts of aggression on Saudi 
Arabia’s part. In fact, it has been such 
moderates as the Saudis that have suc¬ 
cessfully kept OPEC oil prices down. Yet 
our unquestioning alliance with Israel 
has condoned a new form of terror un¬ 
leashed by that country: pre-emptive 
bombing in the name of national securi¬ 
ty. I wholeheartedly support President 
Reagan's efforts to push the awacs sale 
through an unresponsive Congress. 

Guy C. Freeman 
San Rafael. Calif. 


Beans and Genes 

“Tam^ring with Beans and Genes” 
[Oct. 19] is a dramatized and confusing 
hybrid of science and fiction. Current 
speculation about and oversell of the ag¬ 
ribusiness applications of genetic ei^- 
neering are largely pipedreami^, which 
seriously damages the credibility of the 
scientific community. Good science is 
fact—not fancy. 

Edward C. Tigchelaar 
Professor of Horticulture 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette. Ind. 
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W ashington reporters thrive on the kind of high political 
drama that is the stuff of this week's cover story on Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's Frank Merriwell rescue of his plan to sell awacs 
planes to Saudi Arabia. Asmembersof 
Time's Washington bureau discov¬ 
ered, the political arithmetic becomes 
vexingly complex when so much is at 
slake. Every day trade-offs are offered, 
bargains are made, alliances break up 
and form again. As the momentum 
shifts back and forth, counting noses 
becomes more and more difficult. For 
White House Correspondent Eau- 
rence Barrett, who tracked the tactics 
of the Reagan forces during the cam¬ 
paign and who interviewed the victori¬ 
ous President the morning after the 
Senate vole, it is “a mailer of artful in¬ 
tuition, a case of deciphering the winks 
and nudges of the handful of insiders 
who have a real fix on what's hapiientng You have to watch not 
only the noses, but those who are counting the noses " Adds Cor¬ 
respondent Evan Thomas, who hcBied cover last week'sclimaclic 
Senatedebate "You sometimes have lodistinguish between what 
you sec and hear and what is really going on. The tension was 
palpable as the roll was called, but the issues had long since been 



George Church with Betty Sutter and Robert Burger 


argued, and most of the deals struck, elsew here ' Correspondent 
Johanna McOcary, who has been covering the AWAts story on 
the Hill since last spring, agrees "The real battle for the Senators' 
hearts and minds was waged in private offices and back looms." 

I 01 1'lMt s United .States section staff in New York, the ten¬ 
sion remained high light to the end During Wednesdav's final 
.Senate vote, they gathered around tele¬ 
vision sets, and Re|xiricr-Rescarchers 
Hcliv .Saticrwhite Sutler and Robert 
Burger, who checked the cover story, 
tallied the totals ballot by ballot Senior 
Wi lier < jeorge Church, w ho wrote the 
story. was impressed by President Rea¬ 
gan's ability to tuin the tide that had 
seemed to be running so stiongly 
againslhim Ifl d bet on the outcome, 
1 would have lost' he says. "You 
should nevei iindcrcsiimale the per¬ 
suasive power ol the President, or of the 
number of people who will go along 
with him just because he is the Piesi- 
dent " Concurs National Editor John 
1 Ison ‘1 hcAWACSqucstionwasbadly 
mishandled hy Reagan and his staff It is basically a blunder that 
they retrieved But it is obviously cxliemely iisky evci to bet 
against this President " 
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AWACS: He Does It Again 


Once more Reagan has his way with Congress, this time in foreign affairs 


i t was a battle that the Administration 
had blundered into by inadvertence, 
never realizing until almost the last 
moment bow high the stakes had be¬ 
come. And thus only by investing all the 
President’s prestige could victory be won. 
Moreover, that triumph could be only ten¬ 
tative and ambiguous, trading the certain¬ 
ty of new strains in the already troubled 
U.S. relationship with Israel for a margin¬ 
al, perhaps temporary, improvement in 
America's ties with another critical Mid¬ 
dle Eastern nation. Saudi Arabia. 













Wediwsday. Then when the last, Arkan* 
sas Democrat David Pryor, left the sec¬ 
ond-floor study, Reagan suddenly found 
himself with nothing left to do to influence 
the vote. He spent the last three hours 
reading and chatting with Nancy and 
aides. He went downstairs to the Oval Of¬ 
fice a few minutes before 5 p.m. to await 
the tally. 

Fifteen minutes later, a gaggle of aides 
rushed in from the corner office of Chief of 
Staff James Baker, where they had been 
following the vote by telephone hookup to 
the Senate floor. The count: 52 to 48 in fa¬ 
vor of the sale. "Thank God!” exclaimed 
Reagan. Later, posing for pictures, he an¬ 
swered a photographer’s request for “a big 
smile, Mr. President," by saying; “I’m try¬ 
ing to smile with dignity. I don’t want to 
look jubilant. ” But he was downright glee¬ 
ful when he dropped in on applauding 
] aides at a party in the White House base¬ 
ment mess a few minutes later. "I came to 
applaud you,” said Reagan, clapping his 
own hands. “It was in the fourth quarter, 
goal to go. and you pushed it over. Doesn’t 
it feel good?” 


sale, only the endless assertion that, like it 
or not, the legislators dare not undermine 
him. Iowa Republican Roger Jepsen, a 
leader of the anti-AWACS forces, whose 
switch to Reagan’s side the day before the 
vote signaled that the President would 
prevail, candidly admitted. “The situation 
hasn’t changed. The only thing that has 
changed is me.” 

In addition to the awacs, the Saudi 
deal included extra fuel tanks and Side¬ 
winder missiles to extend the range and 
increase the punch of 60 F- 15s already or¬ 
dered. On merit, the Administrations 
case for approving the sale was defensible, 
if not entirely convincing. The West has a 
vital stake in Saudi Arabia’s oil and the 
stability of the Saudi regime in its turbu¬ 
lent region. To fend off Soviet encroach¬ 
ment and the threats of neighbors serving 
as Moscow’s proxies, the U.S. must pro¬ 
vide the Saudis with adequate defenses. 
The sale would not shift the balance of 
military strength in the Middle East away 
from Israel, and it would provide the Sau¬ 
dis with a token of American reliability. 
Finally, the protection of the remaining 


dent proclaimed that “peace is again on 
the march in the Middle East.” and Secre¬ 
tary of State Alexander Haig predicted 
that the deal “will inevitably contribute to 
stability and the peace process” in the 
area. There were some initial glimmers of 
hope: Egypt’s new President Hosni Mu¬ 
barak said that he would try to renew ties 
with Arab nations critical of the peace 
process, and Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation Chief "yasser Arafat said that he 
welcomed a peace plan proposed last Au¬ 
gust by the Saudis that implicitly calls for 
coexistence between Israel and the Arab 
nations 

But the risks in proposing the sale 
were high A senior State Department of¬ 
ficial asserted that Senate approval of the 
AWACS sale “was a victory [only] because 
it averted a defeat The downside was big, 
but the upside is small.” Indeed, the very 
fact that the Administration risked so 
much to gain so little pointed to serious 
flaws in the way it formulates diplomatic 
strategy 

The Administration s hope for pro¬ 
moting peace in the Middle East is. to put 



Howard Baker with floral AWACS 


Georgia's Nunn, Virginia’s Warner, Texas’ Tower, Baker and Nevada’s Laxait with Reagan 


For the moment, certainly: the victory 
was the President's most astonishing yet, 
and his budget and tax triumphs last 
spring were authentic astonisheis Only 
two weeks earlier, the House had voted 
against the $8.5 billion Saudi deal by a re¬ 
sounding 301 to III. Reagan had let that 
vote go by default, concentrating on 
the Republican-controlled Senate, which 
would have to concur if the sale were to be 
defeated,* Yet even in the Senate, rejec¬ 
tion also seemed likely. Two days before 
the vote, opponents counted 55 Senators 
committed to or leaning toward rejection. 
Reagan had to switch the votes of several 
Senators who had been publicly proclaim¬ 
ing their opposition for months. 

He did so by sheer persuasive power. 
There was to be no modification of the 


•Under a 1976 law. Congress can veto—but not modi¬ 
fy—any proposed aims sale abroad totaling more 
than S25 million if both houses pass identical resolu¬ 
tions disapproving it. So br, tbat has never happened. 


moderate Arab states after the assassina¬ 
tion of Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat 
was essential to the interests of Israel as 
well as to those of the U.S 

T here were also strong counterargu¬ 
ments. Even with the new weap¬ 
onry, thinly populated Saudi Ara¬ 
bia would remain vulnerable to 
external attacks, and the awacs would do 
nothing to prevent the most plausible 
threat to the monarchy, an internal upris¬ 
ing by radical Muslims The sale would vi¬ 
olate explicit assurances made to Con¬ 
gress by Jimmy Carter in 1978 that the 
U S would never extend the offensive ca¬ 
pacity of the Saudi arsenal Moreover. 
Reagan and his lieutenants could not 
demonstrate that fultUling earlier prom¬ 
ises to give Saudi Arabia state-of-the-art 
hardware would advance any overall U.S. 
plan for dealing with the Middle East. 

In the first flush of triumph, the Presi- 


ii more bluntly than anyone in the Ad¬ 
ministration would dare, that Saudi Ara¬ 
bia can prod the P L.O , and the U.S. can 
push Israel, into some sort of negotiations 
on the status of the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip Thus Washington's 
most immediate task in the wake of the 
AWACS vote was to reassure Israel that it 
still has U.S support. Reagan began by 
sending a cable to Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin, only hours after the 
Senate roll call, in which he said that 
Washington would continue to “help Isra¬ 
el retain its military and technological ad¬ 
vantages" over hostile Arab neighbors. 

Official Israeli reaction was restrained 
enough Begin emerged from a special 
Cabinet meeting in Jerusalem to read a 
statement that described a Saudi Arabia 
equipped with awacs planes and missile¬ 
armed fighters as “a new serious danger. " 
But his words seemed more regretful than 
angry; the Prime Minister had argued sue- 








United States 


cessfully against a more sharply 
worded statement proposed by 
some Cabinet members. 

In private, however, many Is¬ 
raeli officials sounded both bitter 
and genuinely alarmed. The fears 
are not primarily military. Much 
was made initially of the prospect 
that Saudi awacs planes could 
spy on Israeli aircraft movements 
in the interests of Arab enemies 
that might be planning an attack 
Israeli leaders now admit that 
their fighters could shoot down 
any Saudi awacs that essayed 
such missions. Rather, the worry 
in Jerusalem is that the Reagan 
Administration is shifting U.S 
diplomatic support away from Is¬ 
rael toward Saudi Arabia Said 
one close aide to Begin. "We real¬ 
ize what the Saudis can do in the 
White House They can do any¬ 
thing they want," 

Though the U S. considers 
Saudi Arabia to be a moderate 
Arab state. Israelis see it as a cor¬ 
rupt, implacably hostile and ra¬ 
bidly anti-Jewish nation They 
point out that the Saudis bankroll 
terrorism through financial sup- 







port of the P.L.O. and last year What the Saudis will get: AWACS plane infligtit over Oklahoma 


called for a jihad (an Islamic holy A^touch of 
war) to oust Israel from occupied 
Arab land. At times there is a touch of a 
paranoia in the Israeli view. For example, J 
discussing the much-rumored possibility C 
of a U.S.-favored rapprochement between i 

Egyptian President Mubarak and the ml- li 
ers in Riyadh, one Israeli official asserted, / 
"In that case. Egypt, Saudi Arabia and the c 
U S. would have something of a common r 
front against Israel." t 

t 

I n particular, the Israeli government I 
fears that Washington is losing inter- i 
est in promoting the Camp David c 
peace process. The next formal step in s 
that process will be the return to Egypt of f 
the last portion of the Sinai next April, if I 
Cairo-Jcrusalem talks do not succeed by I 
then in moving toward some form of au- a 
tonomy for the Palestinian Arabs living in c 
the West Bank and (iaza Strip, some new c 
formula for continuing negotiations m.ay I 
have to be found Although high U.S offi- a 
cials insist that American policy is rooted s 
in the Camp David accords, Israelis fear 
that Washington will try to push some I 
variation of the plan pul forward last Au- l 
gust by Saudi Arabia's Crown Prince i 
Fahd. 'To Israelis the plan is utterly unac- i 
ceptablc it envisions an independent Pal- t 
estinian state on the West Bank and Ga/a i 
Strip with Eiasi Jerusalem as its capital I 
Begin and his aides arc certain that such I 
a stale would be dominated by PL.O. j 
terrorists t 

Leaders of American Jewish orgam- t 
zations were especially dismayed by the > 
awacs vote, and the tactics they thought i 
the Administration had used to win it. On c 
the morning of the Senate roll call. How- i 


A touch of paranoia in Israel, a sour mood even in Riyadh. 

iich of ard Squadron, president of the American lea 

imple, Jewish Congress, cornered Presidential gic 

iibility Counsellor Edwin Meese in a hotel room the 

itween in San Francisco Meese was in town to by 

he ml- keep a longstanding date to address an cai 

serted, A.J C. dinner that night. Squadron ac- Sci 

nd the cused the Administration of trying to tel 

mmon muzzle his organization by implying that a p 

the A J.C s lobbying against the sale had top 

put Israeli interests ahead of America's, wo 

nment Furthermore, he complained, the Admin- by 

inter- istration was not sufficiently aware of the Ar 

David danger of anti-Semitism in the U S Pre- cat 

step in sumably he had in mind the warning, ex- pa; 

typt of pressed privately by some Administration the 

pril, if lobbyists to Senators and then openly by 

jcd by Republicans Mark Hatfield of Oregon we 

of au- and William Cohen of Maine, that defeat sor 

fing in of the awacs sale might 

le new cause a backlash of pub- 

is may he opinion against Israel 

S offi- and its American Jewish 

rooted supporters 

is fear Meese shot back; “1 
some hop« you’re not implying 

St Au- that this Administration ^ 

Prince is condoning anli-Semi- 

unac- iism Ronald Reagan 

nt Pal- doesn’t need to apologize 

1 Gaza one bit for his record on 

apilal Israel or on bigotry." 

it such Later, in his spieech 

PL.O. at the dinner, Meese 

assured his audience 
irgam- that the Administration 

by the would prosecute any 

lought anti-Semitic acts under 

1 it. On civil rights laws, and that 


sale in large p>art because it hoped 
to bring Saudi Arabia into peace 
negotiations with Israel. His audi¬ 
ence was not mollified. Squadron, 
in a spe^h following Meese's, 
X again insisted that the Adminis¬ 
tration “appieared to challenge the 
loyalties of those who oppxise the 
arms package.” 

The question is whether the 
U.S. will gain anything much to 
compensate for, and eventually 
assuage, Israeli and American 
, Jewish wrath Deeply worried 
'; ■ about the fragility of the truce 
' in Lebanon, the Administration 
' hopies to replace a Saudi-mediated 
cease-fire with a more piermanent 
' arrangement to restore the au- 

I thority of the Beirut government 
over its own country, that would 
involve withdrawal of Syrian 
troops and stringent restrictions 
on P.L.O activity in the country. 
Reagan’s spiecial envoy, Philip 
.Xy j Habib, will return to Beirut in 
mid-November to see what can be 
done in enlisting Saudi and Israeli 
support for such an agreement. 
|^H| Besides drawing the Saudis 
further into the Middle East peace 
oma process, the U.S. hopes they will 
^ continue to pump large supplies of 
oil at steady prices and jom at 
least a tacit American-sponsored "strate¬ 
gic consensus" to deter :^viet thrusts into 
the region. But approval of the arms sale 
by no means guarantees that these Ameri¬ 
can dreams will come true A day after the 
Senate vote, at a meeting of the OPEC car¬ 
tel in Geneva, the Saudis went along with 
a pricing agreement that would lower the 
top prices charged by some members but 
would also increase the cost of Saudi crude 
by $2 per bbl. In the eyes of some radical 
Arab states, the AWACS deal does not indi¬ 
cate that friendship with Washington 
pays off in tangible security gains, but that 
the Saudis arc becoming pawns of the U.S. 

Fulminations from radical Arabs 
were to be expected. Far more trouble¬ 
some and discouraging is a sour mood in 
oAviD iiu8iN(.Ai> Saudi Arabia itself. Offi¬ 
cially, the desert monar¬ 
chy showered Reagan 
with praise for his 
staunch battle on behalf 
of the AWACS. But Time 
editors on a news tour of 
the Persian Gulf region 
with U.S. businessmen 
heard a different line 
from Saudi officials, 
beginning with Prince 
Abdullah ibn Abdul 
Aziz, No. 3 in the Saudi 
hierarchy. “I personally 
am hoping for the failure 
of the vote today," he 
said only hours before 
the Senate roil call. 
“That would be an eye- 


it had pushed the AWACS Begin re ad hg lag r etfcil st a tawint opener for the Ameri- 






can people. It would make them realize 
that there is another government [Israel] 
that influences American policy.” 

At his multimillion-doUar estate in 
Riyadh. Sheik Abdul Aziz Tawajiri, a 
commander of the Saudi Internal security 
force under Prince Abdullah, delivered an 
emotional warning. Its essence' Saudi 
Arabia’s aspirations to pan-Arab leader¬ 
ship are incompatible with close Saudi- 
American friendship, so long as the U.S. 
remains Israel's chief supporter. Within 
Saudi Arabia, warned Tawajiri, “a gener¬ 
ation gap is developing. Perceptions of the 
U.S. are changing, slowly perhaps, but for 
the worse.” As most of his ten sons sat si¬ 
lently near by, the sheik, who is in his ear¬ 


ly 70s, asserted that they “have sizzling ar¬ 
guments with me. They say, ‘Dad, you are 
deviating, you’re not with it. You keep 
singing the praises of the U.S. even when 
the Americans are working against us.' ” 

Would the AWACS sale change such 
attitudes? Tawajiri held out no hope that it 
would. Said he: “The U.S hasn’t sent us 
one single rifle without the imprimatur of 
Israel on it.” That statement, of course, is 
ludicrous. Yet it is important evidence 
that Saudis share the Arab view about the 
American failure to rein in its Israeli ally, 
even when Israel bombs civilians in Beirut 
and a nuclear reactor in Iraq. 

Thus the Administration can expect 
only meager and uncertain rewards for 


the gi^ntic risk it took of having its credi¬ 
bility in foreign policy destroyed had the 
AWACS sale been rejected. Why it did so 
can be explained in only one way: the 
President and his aides never fully real¬ 
ized what a jam they were getting into un¬ 
til it was almost too late to pull out. That, 
in turn, points to serious flaws in the Ad¬ 
ministration’s foreign policymaking ap¬ 
paratus. which have persisted throughout 
its nine months in office, in part perhaps 
because Reagan directed the initial ener¬ 
gies and attentions of his Administration 
to be devoted to the U S. economy. 

One problem is that loo many people 
are still taking it on themselves to speak 
for the Administration. Says one British 


On the Morning After 

R onald Reagan was suffering from a sinus inflammation 
and joked about “feeling hdiow.” He was on an all-liquid 
diet prior to a routine medical examination. Nonetheless, the 
lYesident was in good humor during an Oval 
Office conversation with TIME White House 
Correspondent Laurence I. Barrett the morn¬ 
ing after victory in the Senate. Reagan's mood 
turned from mellow to flinty on only one sub¬ 
ject: criticism of his foreign policy apparatus 
and recurrent rumors that he wants to get rid 
of either Secretary of State Alexander Haig, 

National Security Adviser Richard Allen, or 
both. Reagan moved forward in his wing 
chair, literally leaning into the question. Ex¬ 
cerpts from the interview: 


“I am well aware, and often very annoyed, 
by ... the criticisms that have been made, 
as if we don’t have a foreign policy. Maybe the 
reason for it is that we don’t have a foreign 
policy on the front page. And I don’t happen 
to believe that's where a foreign policy 
belongs. 

“We have been going forward with a for¬ 
eign policy that we have confidence in. As evi- 



Re^Esn anioying Ms victory 


denced yesterday, 1 think it has been successful. I think we 
have a better NATO relationship than we've had in years. Cer¬ 
tainly. there’s no question about our position in the Middle 
East... I remember that we were supposed to have a disaster 
at the Ottawa summit and that everyone was surprised that 
somehow we stumbled out of there in very good shape. [In I 
CaneCin, I was supposed to be pilloried or burned at the stake, 
and everyone was surprised again that didn’t happen... 

■‘[Concerning] the latest report that somehow there is go¬ 
ing to be a great change of personnel at the top level—that is 
totally invented. 1 believe it is entirely blowing smoke on the 
part of whoever carried the story or wrote the story...” 

Q. Iliwe has been more than am story In more than one iilace. 

A. I think A1 Haig has been doing a magnificent job as Secre¬ 
tary of State, and he’s going to continue to do that. And I’m 
satisfied with the setup that we have here in the office and not 
planning any changes in the White House staflT. 

Q. You moon Dick Allan? 

A. (Reagan nodded assent.) And the latest IVe heard is 
that some of the White House staff was going to go to 
Cabinet positions. I don’t know where fliat comes from. 


There just is absolutely no foundation for any of that at all. 

Q. Haig has mentlaned the cacophony of volcos apoahing out on 
feroign poHcy. Hava thero boon too many veicos? 

A. No, but I think in the process of a new Government get- 
ting together there has at times been a break¬ 
down of communications, [insufficient] 
checking of each other... 1 just think that was 
part of the shakedown that goes on with an 
Administration... 

Q. Does It all function to your satisfactioii, hooping 
you briefed and current on evwyflihig? 

A. Yes, yes. And the Cabinet system that we 
have, in which most everything is round- 
tabled. .. it’s been working. 

Q. Last night you tahed about peace being on the 
march again in the Middle East. What steps do you 
see the ILS. tridng now? 

A. 1 think we continue the process that was 
started with Camp David ... We have never 
sought to impose a settlement. We want to be 
helpful if all parties believe we can be. 1 think 
it is a case now of spreading from only one 
country (Egypt) that has made peace with Israel to other 
Arab states, and working out, mutually and with all of them, 
a fair solution to the Palestinian question 

Q. How do you reassure the Israelis, who stiH seem to be worried 
about the Saudi arms package? 

A. We will do our best to reassure them. As a matter of fact, 
when I discussed this whole arrangement with Prime Minis¬ 
ter [Menacheral Begin when he was here, we had a very full 
discussion about the relationship between our two countries 
and the fact that we were going to press forward with this 
sale. He did not seem unduly alarmed at that time and actual¬ 
ly seemed very pleased with our understanding of what our 
mutual relationship was. We will just continue along that 
line. I have already sent him a message to the effect that there 
is no change in our relationship with Israel. 

Q. Do you look for any specific changes on the pert of the Saudis? 

A. The Saudis have made it very plain that they want to be 
cooperative. They want stability in the Middle East, and 
have shown that with their willingness to participate in 
bringing about the Lebanon cease-fire. So 1 don't think 
there’s a change called for. 1 think it’s a continuation. 






ConoressLi 


Presidential Counsellor Edwbi Meese speaking to an unmolllfied audience In San Francisco 

‘7 hope you ‘re not implying that this Administration is condoning anti-Semitism 


Cabinet minister: “The disarray and dou¬ 
bletalk at the higher levels of American 
foreign policy has become so pronounced 
as to make us wonder who really is in 
charge." Another problem is that the State 
Department has not cixirdinated well 
with the White House staff, as a result. 
National Security Adviser Richard Allen 
is not laying before Reagan the detailed 
analyses of foreign policy problems and 
options that previous Presidents got from 
stronger aides. A thud difficulty is that 
Secretary of State Haig is more of a tacti¬ 
cian than a strategist, and has surrounded 
himself with aides of like mind: they tend 
almost reflexively to muscular, ad hoc re¬ 
sponses toward particular problems, fre¬ 
quently focasing on the shipment of arms 
abroad as a prime method of diplomacy 
Finally, Reagan himself, lacking experi¬ 
ence in foreign affairs and concentrating 
mostly on domestic problems, has failed to 
appreciate his aides' shortcomings , 

All these shortcomings combined to 
make the awacs deal a nightmarish 
brush with disaster The story began in a 
way. in 1978, when President Jimmy Car- 


Soviet ally on the Horn of Africa, Marxist 
South 'Vemen’s attempt to overthrow the 
traditionally westward-leaning regime in 
northern Yemen The Saudis began press¬ 
ing for precisely the fuel tanks and bomb 
racks (Sidewinder missiles were added lat¬ 
er) that Brown had said they would not 
get. When war broke out between Iran 
and Iraq, both Americans and Saudis had 
visions of bombing raids on the vital oil 
fields near the Persian Gulf, the U S dis¬ 
patched four AWACS planes, manned by 
American crews, to give early warning of 
any such attack (they will stay until the 
first Saudi AWACS arrive in 1985).* 

On Nov 20, when President-elect 
Reagan made a courtesy call at the White 
House. Carter told him that Saudi de¬ 
mands for an F-15 "enhancement" pack¬ 
age and some kind of airborne reconnais¬ 
sance system were matters that Reagan 
would have to deal with early in his Ad¬ 
ministration Reaganauts later claimed 
that Carter had presented them with an 
all-but-completed deal. Interviewed by 
Time last week. Brown insisted that no 
deal had been promised Rather, Brown 


ter pushed through a reluctant Congress | said, he wrote to the Saudi defense minis- 


the sale of the 60 F-15 fighters to Saudi ter assei 
Arabia He did so with arguments re- non had 
markably similar to those that Reagan enhanct 
was to use three years later, chiefly that Reagan 
the U.S. had to increase its influence in the "looked 
Middle Eiasl by helping mixlerate Arab timate : 
states to defend themselves Harold planes i 
Brown, then Secretary of Defense, had to was sc 

pledge that .Saudi Arabia’s F-I5s would mcni. 1 

not be equipped with such offensive gear I Reagan 
as range-extending fuel tanks and Iwmb 1 
racks 1 '' 

By 1980. the situation had changed cunvtried 
The &udis felt threatened by a sequence be built fi 
of ominous events- the overthrow of the u s^'aii-* 
Shah of Iran (who in 1977 had ordered can tie no 
AWACS planes that fortuitously were never '“le supp 
delivered); the Soviet invasion of Afghani- and^maiJ 

Stan; Ethiopia’s increasing em^ence as a place tn Si 



ter asserting that the Carter Administra¬ 
tion had merely "lecommended" the F-15 
enhancement package to 
Reagan and stating that it 
"looked with favor on an ul¬ 
timate transfer" of AWACS 
planes to the Saudis. That 
was scarcely a commit¬ 
ment. Brown argued, and 
Reagan "could proper- 


'Maioi reason for the long lead 
lime NATO has on older 17 of the 
converted Boeing 707s, which must 
be built first, so, probably, will be 
ten of the awacs requested by the 
U.S Air Force In .tddilion there 
can lie no delivenes until an elabo- 
laie support structure, including 
more than 800 trained technicians 
and maintenance workers, is in 
place u) Saudi Arabia. 


ly have rejected the whole thing, although 
it might have been embarrassing.” 

The new Administration, in any case, 
had no objection. As early as Feb. 3, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger was 
proclaiming publicly that a new arms deal 
with the Saudis was in the works. He 
made no mention of AWACS, but Air Force 
General David C. Jones, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, shortly convinced 
him that the radar planes should be in¬ 
cluded. According to some Administra¬ 
tion insiders, Jones’ clinching argument 
was economic: a sack of cash from the 
Saudis for the AWACS would hold down 
the cost of producing the radar planes for 
the U.S. Air Force. 


N o attempt was made to get a quid 
pro quo from the Saudis such as 
support for the Camp David peace 
process Aides to Allen claim that 
they discussed asking Riyadh for such a 
commitment: they gave up the idea as fu¬ 
tile. Nor did the Administration propose 
joint U.S.-Saudi control or manning of the 
planes, though that would have also al¬ 
layed some Israeli and congressional 
objections. 

Incredibly, no real effort was made 
then by the Administration even to mea¬ 
sure the potential depth of those objec¬ 
tions. When Israeli Foreign Minister Yitz¬ 
hak Shamir visited Washington in late 
February, he was told by Haig that some 
sort of aerial reconnaissance equipment 
might be sold to the Saudis: Israelis now 
insist that the warning was extremely 
vague. Israel had reconciled itself to the 
beefing up of the Saudi F-I5s. Under the 
impression that this would be the main 
part of the package, Shamir expressed 
only ritualistic objection His "Tm not 
worried" comment was then taken by the 
Administration to indicate that the Israe¬ 
lis would have no serious quarrel with an 
arms sale involving awacs 

Administration officials briefed Con¬ 
gressmen behind closed doors about the 
im (lending Saudi arms sale in February, 
but made no mention of AWACS. The es¬ 
sential decision was taken at a Feb. 27 
meeting of the National Security Council, 
but it was still not final when Reagan was 
felled by a would-be assassin’s bullet in 
late March While Haig was on a trip to 

__the Middle East, Reagan 

gave him the official word 
from his hospital bed on 
April 4 to tell the Saudis 
that the AWACS would be 
theirs 

Even then, the Admin- 
istration did not make a for¬ 
mal announcement until 
April 21, long after many 
Congressmen had been irri¬ 
tated to read about the im¬ 
pending AWACS sale in the 
press. Rather than trying 
quietly to persuade ^n- 
gressmen and Senators to go 
quadron along with the deal, it 
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United States 


pushed the subject aside while cuncentral- 
ing on winning its ccoiii'niic package In 
June, 54 Senators, including 21 Republi¬ 
cans, signed a letter K' Reagan expressing 
“strong belief ihai die vile should not 
be made 

By late Septemhei. when the Admin¬ 
istration was abi'iii lo submit the sale for¬ 
mally, many Icgislaiots were openly in¬ 
sisting that they would never vote yes 
unless ihcie were some .sort of Joint-con¬ 
trol atiangement for the aWACS planes 
With Reagans pel mission, Allen .joined 
the group clldn to negotiate a compro- 
1 mise Ills efforts aroused the ire of Haig, 
j who fell that Allen was usurping a State 
j Depaitinent lolc In any ease it failed 
I when woid of the attempt leaked, all but 
I foicnig the proud Saudis to say no Reagan 
I was left with no way to win appioval. ex- 
i cept to plead that rejection would destroy 
I his ability to conduct foreign policy 

j 

T ' he President won at two minutes 
to midnight But has the Adminis¬ 
tration learned anything from the 
near liasco’ Once again, unfortu¬ 
nately, portents are mixed The Adminis- 
! tration still shows a piopcnsity to oot for 
ill-considered military solutions to com¬ 
plex diplomatic pioblems I or example, 
the first reaction by Washington to the as¬ 
sassination of Egypt's President Anwar 
Sadat was to increase the si/e of a U S. 
training exercise in the I gyptian desert 
scheduled for Novcmbei Operation 
Bright Star is being scaled down, in appar¬ 
ent recognition that so suffocating a U S 
embrace could only embarrass Sadat’s 
successor 

Indeed, any overt American military 
embrace would run the i isk of smothering 
other U..S. friends in the Arab world, in¬ 
cluding Saudi Arabia Riyadh already 
fears that it might be ixcrceivcd by radicals 
as a puppet of the If.S - a worry height¬ 
ened by Reagan’s ill-conceivcd declara¬ 
tion last month that Washington would 
not let Saudi Arabia become “an Iran ’’ 
The President never made clear how he 
would back up his unsolicited promise to 
protect the Saudi monarchy from internal 
or external threats to its [xnver 

IX'spite Reagans and Haig's inilial 
euphoria ovei the Senate AWACts vote, at 
least some Administration officials arc 
1 voicing an appropriately sober response 
Said one senior Reagan aide "VVe know 
that if we had lieen defeated, it would have 
been five steps back We don’t know 
whether going ahead with AWACS puts us 
five steps ahead All we know is that it 
keeps iis on the playing field, wheie we 
have to be ' That is a realistic appraisal 
the con.scquenccs of losing would have 
I been serious for America's ability to con- 
j duct foreign policy around the world, si’ 
I the nan ow squeak past disaslei was a \ ital 
j victory But it may yet prove to be a small 
one in light of the difficult battles that lie 
I ahead - By C&orgeJ. Church. Reported 

by Leurenee L Bmrett and Gregory 
WerzynaU/Watldngtea wfth other bureaua 



Americans; ‘The Greatest Danger” 

O nly twelve hours before the start of the dramatic Senate roll-call vote on the 
AWACS, Prince Abdullah ibn Abdul Aziz of Saudi Arabia received a group of 
businessmen and TIME editors at his palace in Riyadh. Since King Khalid was ill 
and Crown Prince Fahd was out of the country, Abdullah, commander of the 
30,000-man national guard, was the ranking member of the royal faniily. 

He had a surprising message for his guests: ”I personally am hoping for the 
failure of the Vote today. That wrould be an eye opener for the American people. It 
would make them realize that there is another government that influences Ameri¬ 
can policy There is a government within the Government in the U.S. lam sorry 
to say this, but it is widely believed here that American policy is really run from 
Tel Aviv. I would like for the American people to understand who really runs 
their Government. When we look at the American people, we admire them as 
peace-loving, intelligent, industrious and accomplished. But we see certain elect¬ 
ed representatives who want to impose policies that contradict U.S. interests. This 
is unfair to the American people. Those who opposed the deal should bear the 
responsibility before the American people and before history.” 

Asked what constituted the greatest threat to Saudi Arabia's seciuity, Abdul¬ 
lah answered, “American aid to Israel.” In an implicit but stinging refutation of 
the Reagan Administration's notion that an anti-Soviet “strategic consensus” can 

be built around Egypt. Saudi Arabia and Israel, 
Abdullah said: “We hear constantly that the So¬ 
viet Union and Communism constitute the 
greatest danger to the Middle East. But as a 
friend. I tell you that you Americans constitute 
the greatest danger. The reason is your total alli¬ 
ance with Israel. The Arab masses feel aban¬ 
doned by the U.S. and find it convenient to look 
to the Soviet Union instead The policies of the 
U.S. often make it difficult for your friends to 
maintain that friendship. 

“It is approaching the point where we will be 
helpless, where we can no longer stand up and 
defend that friendship. If the U.S. persists in a 
pro-Israel policy, the only beneficiary will he the 
Soviet Union. I want to beseech all of you, when 
Prhice Abdullah of Saudi Arabia you get home, to open the eyes of your officials to 

the fact that this policy will end in disaster for 
American interests, for p^ce and for the free world” 

In August, Crown Ptince Fahd announced a peace plan for the Middle East, 
Among other things, this plan called for a transitional United Nations trusteeship 
over the West Bank and Gaza until the establishment of an independent Palestin¬ 
ian state Abdullah acknowledged that Fahd’s initiative implicitly recognizes the 
existence of Israel, a potentially important concession; “The initiative was pro¬ 
posed after the Camp David accords were considered dead or at least dying. Our 
plan recognizes the right of Israel to exist only after the acceptance of a Palestin¬ 
ian stale, the return to the 1967 borders and an end to the state of belligerency. If 
these conditions are met. then the recognition of Israel will be de facto. How can 
we deny them that right’’” 

Other points made by Abdullah; 

On U,S. support for Israel. We are not asking for the U.S to abandon its own aid 
to Israel, but we want the aid to be economic rather than in the form of weapons 
that make Israel a threat to all around it. 

On the Rapid Deptoyment Force and other U.S. mUHary measures in the Persian 
Gulf. If Americans would recognize their true friends and their true interests in 
the region, there would be no need for anything of that sort. 

On Saudi Arabia’s internal stabiUty and security. I would like to invite you to 
stay here as long as you like. Look around, so you can compare the situation here 
with any other place in the world. We consider the Saudi people to be one family. 
We are, of course, forced to bring in foreign workers because we need them in 
order to progress. This has been something of a problem, and it has affected secu¬ 
rity, but not in the sense of leading to crimes. Rather the influx of great numbers of 
foreign workers has affected certain habits and traditions. We are trying to find 
ways out of this crisis. 







The Man with the Golden Arm 


How the President kept the title of Great Persuader 


"It was the battleship 
against the destroyers, 
and we were outgunned. ” 
—Republican 
Senator Robert 
Packwood 
of Oregon 


Senator Edward Zorinsky rode the 
private elevator up to the living quarters 
on the second floor of the Executive Man¬ 
sion. He had refused to accept even a 
phone call from the President Iasi month 
before his vote against the aw ACS sale at a 
meeting of the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. "1 didn’t want to get caught with 
the Gipper in the locker room at half¬ 
time.” he explained But now the Nebras¬ 
ka Democrat was prepared to discuss the 
issue. He settled into one of the . 
comfortable armchairs in the se- 
ductive red-carpeted study over- ' 
looking the South Lawn of the 
While House ' “ 

And then Ronald Reagan ' 
went to work at what he does best. 

In a voice still raspy from a sinus 
inflammation he developed on his 
trip to the North-South summit at 
Canciin. the President told Zorin¬ 
sky that Jordans King Hussein 
was coming to Washington in a 
few days Asked Reagan "How 
can I convince foreign leaders that 
I'm m command when 1 can't sell 
five airplanes ’" The Senator, who 
is Jewish and deeply committed to 
the security of Israel, said he had 
never been subjected to a "full- 
courl press like this befoie " The , 

conversation, scheduled for 15 ( 

minutes, stietched on for 45 It 
ended with Zorinsky saying ' I'm 
going back to my office to be by 
myself and do some soul search- 
mg.” When reminded by a lepori- B|||||[k 


vering Senatore. The assassination of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat in early 
October helped unsettle many of the sale 
opponents, and prompted immediate sup¬ 
port from Republicans Orrin Hatch of 
Utah and Alan Simpson of Wyoming 1 

The key to success, White House | 
planners agreed, would be Reagan’s fier- 
sonal touch. Beginning in September, he 
held private chats on the aw ACS sale with 
22 Republican Senators. 14 of whom vot¬ 
ed his way. There were 22 Democrats 
who also got the private treatment, and 
ten of them were convmced. In addition, 
last week alone Reagan placed 26 tele¬ 
phone calls in which awacs was a subject 
of conversation 

Reagan was most effective in swaying 
freshmen Republicans to whom he 






V 


er on the way out that he had once 

said that Reagan could sell ice to James Baker's tally sheet, signed with a smile by his boss 
Eskimos, he joked' I m thinking "Think of my face up there looking down on you " 


Eskimos, he Joked' ‘T'm thinking "'/hin) 
about putting a heavier coat on " 

As Zorinsky sat in his office, he received a 
phone call from a rabbi in his home state. 
Outside a sound truck was blaring "Vote 
American Vole for awacs.” In the end, 
he went with the President 

The wooing of Zorinsky came at the 
end of a month-long campaign by Reagan 
that once again showed why he is known 
as the Great Persuader. Tn late September, 
with 61 Senators listed as opposing the 
sale, While House Chief of Staff James 
Baker and his Legislative Strategy Group 
took control of the lobbying effort from 
National Security Adviser Richard Allen 
They decided that the issue did not lend it¬ 
self to the type of televised presidential ap¬ 
peal that worked so well on the economic 
package. Instead, the Administration opt¬ 
ed for one-on-one personal appeals to wa¬ 


stressed support for the presidency and the , 
need for a strong hand in conducting for- i 
eign policy He also reminded many of 
them of the help he had given them in then 
elections With the Democrats, Reagan 
tended to emphasize the need for biparti¬ 
sanship in foreign policy. Despite Demo¬ 
cratic L eader Robert Byrd’s strong speech 
against the sale a week before the vote, the 
Administration's vote counters felt that the 
tide had turned in their favor, though most 
polls showed opponents ahead 

Even those who ended up opposing 
him said that Reagan relied on an earnest 
appeal, without threatening or cajoling, 
wheeling or dealing He told Minnesota 
Republican David Durenberger.a Roman 
Catholic, that the Pope would have voted 
for AWACS. Said Durenberger: “Lyndon 


Johnson would have talked to me about an 
airbase m Duluth.” Reagan was “soft but 
film,” said Democrat Wendell Ford of 
Kentucky, and exuded such sincerity that 
■‘I’d hale to play poker against him.” 
Washington Republican Slade Gorton re¬ 
called that when Reagan called to offer 
condolences on the death of his mother, “1 
kept expecting the other shoe to drop, and 
the conversation to turn to AWACS. But it 
never did The President spent the whole 
20 minutes talking about mothers, ” 

Opponents of the sale suggested that 
some deals were indeed made by the Presi¬ 
dent’s staff Some charged that Montana 
Democrat John Melcher. for example, won 
funding for a coal-conversion facility near 
Butte Melcher said that the funding was 
approved long before the AWACS vote. 
LKKv Ai.u When Majority Leader Howard 
Baker went to talk to the final un¬ 
committed Senator, he told a col¬ 
league Tve got to go talk to Sug- 
, ar—1 mean Senator Long ” The 
i reference was to Democrat Russell 
I (“Sugar Ray ”) Long of Louisiana, 
I who is fighting for sugai price sup- 
fl ports in the pending farm billand is 
■ notoi lous among his colleagues for 
trying to get the most mileage for 
his votes Republican Charles 
Ciras.slcy of Iowa said that he hung 
upon White House Lobbyist Pow- 
ell Moore when Mixirc linked the 
AWACS vole to the nomination of 
Grasslcy's candidate for U S At- 
lorney m Iowa All three Senators 
ended up with the President, but 
the White House insists that it was 
H|H not because any side deals were 

Ihe White House had some 
aces in the hole that helped it to 
pull off what seemed to outsiders 
1^1' an astonishing turnaround Unbe- 
knownsi to leaders of the opposi- 
B^B I ion group, the Administration had 
the private support of some Sena¬ 
tors who were noi ready to commit 
themselves publicly for the sale 
One was New Hampshire Republican 
Warren Rudman, nominally uncommit¬ 
ted. he was actually lobbying on its behalf 
Irefore formally announcing his supjiort 
Another was Democrat David Boren of 
Oklahoma, who said he was leaning 
against the sale after visiting Saudi Arabia 
last April, but then began arguing in ns fa¬ 
vor with Dcmixtratic conservatives Loiu- 
siana’s Long had already promised the 
President his suppoi t if the vote was close. 
So had Republicans John I leinz of Penn¬ 
sylvania and Robert Kasten of Wisconsin. 

The breakthrough occuried at the be¬ 
ginning of the week with the defection of 
one of the sale's most vocal oppements. 
Republican Roger Jcpsen of Iowa, a New 
Right conservative who had cited biblical 
arguments on Israel's behalf “This sale 




Laat-minute converts to the cause: Long of Louisiana, Jepson of Iowa, Zorinsky of Nebraska, Gorton of Washkigton, Cohen of Maine 


must be stopiied,” he told a cheering audi¬ 
ence of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee in May. The White House 
knew that he was weakening, and turned 
up the heat Reagan reminded Jepscn that 
he had personally helped him win his seat 
in 1978. But the President also sent him to 
the funeral of Israel’s Moshe Dayan, at 
which Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
applied some effective counterpressure. 
The strain showed on Jepsen At a meet¬ 
ing of Republican Senators a week before 
the vote, he broke into tears when discuss¬ 
ing the conflicting pressures on him 

The determining factor in his deci¬ 
sion, Jepsen said, was the type of presiden¬ 
tial persuasion that is the hardest to 
counter, in a private meeting with Reagan 
he had been given some "highly classi¬ 
fied” information that lessened his fears 
about the sale's danger to Israel's security 
After spending “all weekend" talking 
with his strongly pro-Israeli wife, Jepsen 
went to the Senate and stunned opponents 
with his defection. Said he. "A vote for the 
^le is a vote for my President and his suc¬ 
cessful conduct of foreign policy " Along 
with Jepsen came his conservative Iowa 
colleague Grassley, who met with the 
President on Monday Said he ‘1 saw the 
prospect of what a defeat for Reagan 
would do for peace m the Middle East ” 
The White House wanted an open 
commitment from Republican William 
Cohen of Maine, another co-sponsor of 


the resolution to reject the sale. Cohen is a 
friend of Presidential Adviser Michael 
Dcaver, and they discussed the issue at 
length. He also met twice with the Presi¬ 
dent In their second session, he said that 
he was afraid Israel would become a 
scapegoat if the sale were rejected, and 
that the embers of anti-Semitism would be 
fanned. But Cohen also told Reagan he 
feared “another holocaust" if Israel’s hos¬ 
tile neighbors were further armed. On the 
latter point. Reagan was reassuring. He 
leaned toward the freshman Republican 
and vowed “I can pledge to you as 1 did to 
Begin that 1 will guarantee that Israel’s 
quantitative and qualitative military edge 
will be maintained.” Most reluctantly, Co¬ 
hen narrowly came over to Reagan’s side 
Announcing his decision, he complained 
that the Administration had “first mis¬ 
handled and then manhandled” the sale, 
which he described as the lesser of two 
evils When Cohen later told colleagues in 
the Senate dining room that he was only 
trying to help Israel, everyone laughed 
Said one Senator. “Come on. Bill. Just say 
you sold out. But don’t give me that stuff 
about saving Israel ’’ 

R eagan also milked, until the final 
hours, a letter setting out his assur¬ 
ances to Senators on conditions of 
the AWACS sale The letter mainly implied 
what had already been slated pubbely 
that the deal would not proceed if the Sau¬ 


dis did not support the Middle East peace 
process and that Americans would have a 
role in operating the planes "well into the 
1990s” The document originated at a 
meeting in early October at Virginia Re¬ 
publican John Warner’s house, attended 
by Georgia DemiKrat Sam Nunn and top 
\Vhile House aides. Wavering Senators 
were allowed to amend the letter to make 
sure that their particular concerns were 
add ressed. “The object is to let a lot of Sen¬ 
ators gel their fingerprints on it.” said a 
top White House official. Said Oregon Re¬ 
publican Robert Packwood, a leader of 
the opposition. “It allowed the vote chang¬ 
ers a graceful way out.” By the time it was 
delivered to Majority Leader Baker on the 
morning of the vote, the letter had helped 
many Senators, including Gorton, Demo¬ 
crat James Exon of Nevada and Republi¬ 
can Prank Murkowski of Alaska, find a 
convenient means of justifying their deci¬ 
sion to support the sale 

Montana’s Melcher was won over 
partly because of another letter, from Am¬ 
bassador to Japan Mike Mansfield, an old 
mentor who had preceded Melcher in his 
Senate seat. The day before the vote. Ad¬ 
ministration lobbyists called Melcher off 
the Senate floor to read him Mansfield’s 
statement. Melcher cited it when he an¬ 
nounced his decision that evening 

Not all of the lobbying was successful 
A prime target for both sides was uncom¬ 
mitted Liberal Democrat Patrick Leahy 


ThoM who refused to be swayed: Leahy of Varmont, Durenberger of Minnesota, Heflin of Alabama, Cranston of Califomia, Packwood of Oregon 







of Vermont. He sought refuge from the 
pressure in the Senate gym one day, only 
to receive a call in the steam room from a 
colleague supporting the sale. Escaping to 
the swimming pool, he found another Sen- 
ator, who splashed alongside urging him 
to vote against it. Said Leahy: “He was 
keeping up with me and giving me a run¬ 
ning commentary.” At the White House. 
Reagan plied Leahy with 45 minutes’ 
worth of jelly beans and talk about his 
hobby, photography. The Senator told 
Reagan that he would go home to Ver¬ 
mont and consider his vote. “When you’re 
walking those fields and looking over 
those beautiful mountains, think of my 
face up there in the sky looking down on 
you,” the President said. Replied Leahy: 
“I’ll have to go to the Capitol physician 
first to get my arm put back in the socket.” 
Vermont offered little escape. At Sunday 
Mass, an usher passing the collection bas¬ 
ket leaned over and whispered, “Vote 
against AW ACS.” Leahy finally did. 

A nother opponent of the sale who 
held firm despite White House pres¬ 
sure was Alabama Democrat How¬ 
ell Heflin He said that he found the White 
House lobbying gentle by comparison 
with that of interested corporations. A 
delegation of 26 businessmen with con¬ 
tracts in Saudi Arabia flew up from Ala¬ 
bama to tell him that a whole lot of jobs, 
including maybe his own, might depend 
on how he voted. Democrat David Pryor 
of Arkansas got a pro-AWACS call from 
Mobil Oil President William Tavoulareas. 
Seattle-based Boeing, which builds the 
AWACS, put pressure on Washington's 
Gorton. A week before the vote, Republi¬ 
can Senators opposed to the sale got a 
tongue-lashing from a group of the 
G.O P’s heavy corporate campaign con¬ 
tributors known as the Inner Circle. Said 
AWACS Opponent Durenberger of the at¬ 
mosphere at the meeting: “It's not Reagan 
Vi. Begin, it's oil v.r the Jews." 

Much credit for salvaging the sale goes 
to the two Bakers, who coordinated the 
lobbying strategy: Howard, the majonty 
leader, and James, the presidential advis¬ 
er. They decided on the tactics and talking 
points that would be most effective with 
each Senator. “The person who got this 
passed was Howard Baker," insisted Sen¬ 
ator Boren. But according to a top White 
House official, “Until Jim Baker and his 
Legislative Strategy Group took the thing 
over, we didn’t have a very good idea of 
whether or how we could win." 

In the end, the victory truly belonged to 
Ronald Reagan, the Great Persuader, who 
awaited each Senator at the end of the soli¬ 
tary ride in the White House family eleva¬ 
tor. Said Grassley, one of the converts: “My 
gosh. Reagan was so folksy and down home 
and relaxed in the armchair in his private 
study. He was willing to answer all my 
questions. A defeat would have been a blow 
to his leadership.” — By Walierhaacaoa. 
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United States __ 

Tteft«sidency/Hu^iSi^ 

Th« Art of Qiticement 


O neofthe»»atritt»lsoftribalWashingtonisthedanceoftheaftermath.lti8 
sta^ by pundits and politicos, explaining why an event that happened in ... 
dteir midst was not predict^ hy them or should not have happened without their i.. ’ 
approval 

We,had a crackei^ck last week, when Rcmald Reagan won the awacs £y^t. ' 

He overcame the dc^eoWsas of Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin and 
Speaker of the Borne Thomas P. O’Neill, not to mention the plaints of countless . 
editorial writers and TV double-domes. V 

Th«'e was ABC’s young Ted Koppel, looking puzzled under his mound of neat¬ 
ly mowed hair, trying to get his correspondents to explain how come certain do- , 
feat had been snatch^ from the jaws of certain victory, without proper notifica¬ 
tion to the networks. 

There was Califorma’s Democratic Swiator Alan Cranston, noted for his cool , 
wisdom and for running a 100-yd. dash in 12.6 sec. at age 55, trying to redefine for 
a CBS breakfest television audience the meaning of “ironbound.” as in “I have 54 
iranbound votes against AWACS.” 

Cohimnlsbt, lobbyists and 
bureaucrats were aR tryins to 
describe an unpreceittented 
juggernaut of i»es8ure and 
persuasion mounted by that .; 
ruthless old movie actor in > 
the White House against the ' i 
AWACS tide. Anchormen ftir- 
rowed once, twice and even ' 
three times over the new , ^ 
force they found to be un- ‘ 
leashed in the capital. But 
something was missing in this >; 
spectacle. Those commenting 
failed to note that in this kind 
of struggle, a President td- 
most always has ways and 
means to win. Some are sub¬ 
tle; some not. 

According to one Inmth- , 
less account, the wooing of South Dakota Republican Larry Pressler included a 
visit from the Governor of his state, scrnie attention from Maxwell Rabb, our Am¬ 
bassador to Italy, who is here on other matters, three brief meetings with Reagan 
in the White House and finally a phone call from the President. Not bad fw any 
Senator from a sparsely populated state like South Dakota. But in the big leagues 
of lobbyi^, the pressure on Pressler sounds like a page from the beginner’s guide 
fo Washington influence. Some folks around Washington, a little mme seasoned 
in the art of legislative enticement, can remember stories about Lyndon lidtnson 
quoting from selected income tax returns and random RW reporte about mistress¬ 
es and gambling debts. 

Another who got the full Reagan treatment was Nebraska Democrat Edward 
Zorinsky. He has been wooed before. Back in 1978, when the Panama Canal TYea- 
ty was in the works, Jimmy Carter invited Zorinsky and 190 of his fellow Nebras- 
l^s to tile White House for a briefing, had Rosalynn Carter call Zorinsky’s wife, 
had Ambassador Sol Linowitz play tennis with the Senator (Linowitz lost), and 
invited both 2torinskys to a state dinner for Y ugoslavia’s Marahal Tito. 

What seems to have happened this time, as it does so often in Washington, is 
that the actors in this singular drama became too oitwined in their intricate ma¬ 
neuvers. A distorted picture was produced of both the battle being waged and the 
state of mind of the nation waiting in the background. Almost anyone traveli^ 
this country the past few weeks could have detected that there were far more im¬ 
portant problems cm the national agenda than the awacs sale. A great many peo¬ 
ple surely fevered letting the President try to do his job, and, since we get nearly 
20%i of cHir imported cnl from the Saudis, we ought to help them out a bit. 

In short, the awacs victory was a good deal less spectacular than some of the 
: newly minted media legends suggest. Ronald Reagan, with sincerity and urgency, 

: reminded everybody of the burden he must carry in a dangerous time and the 
«traat he needs to be eflEective, He won another vote of confidence. That is the way 
Biivernment fe sni^powd to work. 
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United States 


Heading for the 
Last Roundup 


A widening dragnet surrounds 
the radical underground 

i t began as a Brink's job. goner than 
most, botched but otherwise routine. As 
police and FBI agents sci utinized the facts, 
the fingerprints and the getaway-car li¬ 
cense plates, however, something larger, 
more complex, yet weirdly familiar stared 
back at them The suspects were specters 
from a radical past: members of the 
Weather Underground, soldiers of the 
Black Liberation Army, onetime Black 
Panthers They included half-forgotten 
radicals, fugitives who had been running 
so long that no one bothered to chase them 
any more More than a week after the S1 6 
million armored-car holdup near Nyack, 
N.Y,, in which two policemen and a 
Brink's guard were killed, investigators 
were still rounding up ghosts of the old left 
and exploring how the disparate and per¬ 
haps desperate groups had joined together 
in so ill-conceived a plot. More than ever, 
they were wondering why. 

In fleeing the bloody holdup, the 
Brink's bandits had literally made tracks. 
To begin with, there were plenty of wit¬ 
nesses to the blitzkrieg-style heist at Nan- 
uet National Bank, just outside Nyack. 
There were also witnesses to the police 
shootout near by that had led to the cap¬ 
ture of Weather Undergrounders Kather¬ 
ine Boudin. 38, David Gilbert. 37, and Ju¬ 
dith Clark. 31. as well as Accomplice 
Samuel Brown, 41, a career criminal In 
addition, guns and getaway cars were eas¬ 
ily traced to the names of other suspects 
and to the addresses of their safe houses. 
The houses, in turn, provided authorities 
with “boxes and boxes" of further evi¬ 
dence. “It was a gold mine.” said one exul¬ 
tant investigator. "When these people are 
underground, one of them invariably 
thinks he or she is going to write the new 
Das Kapital. So they write every damn 
thing down, and sometimes they tape it 
all 'You'd think they would have learned 
from Nixon," 

By mining the Underground'sgold, po¬ 
lice were able to move swiftly and surely. 
First to be snared in the dragnet were Sam¬ 
uel Smith, 37,and Nathaniel Burns, 35. fol¬ 
lowing a gunfight with arresting officers in 
which Smith was killed. The pair had been 
spotted in New York City on a Queens 
highway. They were riding in a car bearing 
a license plate seen on another car at the 
Nyack shootout. Last week their connec¬ 
tion with the robbery was confirmed by a 
souvenir found in Smith's pocket: a spent 
.38-cal bullet, which had apparently failed 
to penetrate the bulleiprixif vest he was 
wearing. The slug was traced to the gun of 
Sergeant Edward O'Grady, one of the two 
policemen killed in Nyack. “Very strong 
evidence," said Rockland County District 
Attorney Kenneth Gribetz. Burns was be¬ 



In the wake of the robbery, “a gold mine" of evidence: R.MA. farmhouse in Gailman, Miss.; 
agents search for ciues in Gailman; a New Orleans apartment raided by FBI 


lieved to be a member of the Black Libera¬ 
tion Army {see box) His possible involve¬ 
ment gave investigators their first inkhng 
that the Weather Underground had not 
acted alone 

N ext to be nabbed were two more 
members of the Weather Under¬ 
ground Organization: Jeffrey Carl Jones, 
34, and Eleanor Stein Raskin, 35 Their 
Bronx address had been found on a piece 
of paper in one of the safe houses Jones, 
like Boudin, was one of the five original 
members of the Weather Bureau. 
W.U O.'s governing council. He and Ras¬ 
kin. who have a four-year-old son. were 
arraigned in New York last week on a 
1979 charge for possession of explosives. 
Raskin was later released on $100,000 bail 
posted by her brother. The couple have 
noi been linked with the Brink’s job. 

But Eve Rosahn has. Rosahn, 30, 
owned a tan Honda and had rented a red 
Chevrolet van used by the Nyack thieves. 
Investigators found a rental agreement for 
another car. signed by Rosahn, in a search 


of Boudin's apartment Last week Rosahn 
was indicted as an accessory in the rob¬ 
bery and three killings in Nyack. District 
Attorney Gribetz asked that no bail be set 
for the activist "She’s an individual who 
would flee the jurisdiction," he said. In 
fact, Rosahn had been temporarily freed 
only days earlier on $ 10,000 bail posted by 
her radical-minded mother, in connection 
with an antiapartheid rioting charge. Ro- 
sahn’s alleged complicity provided a 
clearer link with a third leftist group, the 
May 19 Coalition, a Weather Under¬ 
ground offshoot that is believed to include 
Boudin and Clark. 

The richest stash of evidence was 
found at an apartment building in Mount 
Vernon, N.Y„ where police had spotted 
one of the getaway cars used in the Brink’s 
job, a tan Ford. Inside the building, inves¬ 
tigators found bloodstained clothing, in¬ 
criminating fingerprints and a very obser¬ 
vant superintendent named Dennis 
Vasquez. Vasquez told police and federal 
agents that just hours before their arrival, 
he had seen five people load the contents 









of a 0 apartment into a tan van and other 
vehicles. From photographs, he and his 
wife identified the five: Cynthia Priscilla 
Boston, 33, and her common-law hus¬ 
band, William Johnson. 33: Samuel 
Smith: Donald Weems, 35, an escaped 
convict, former Black Panther and sus¬ 
pected Black Liberation Army member; 
and Marilyn Jean Buck, 34, chief gunrun¬ 
ner and the only white member of the 
B.L.A. Buck had already been linked to 
the case, since two safe houses and one set 
of getaway-car license plates had been 
traced to her two known aliases. Boston’s 
involvement implicated yet a fourth revo¬ 
lutionary organization: the black separat¬ 
ist Republic of New Africa. 

The trail of the tan van carried federal 
agents to New Orleans, where Boston and 
Johnson live, and then on to rural Gall- 
man, Miss., 30 miles south of Jackson. At 
a local farmhouse they found and arrested 
Boston. Wisely, she did not resist Sur¬ 
rounding the house was a small army of 50 
G-men, four SWAT teams, two tanks and, 
overhead, two helicopters Another 50 
agents and two more tanks were stationed 
near by. Boston, who prefers the name Fu- 
lani Sunni-Ali to what she calls her “slave 
name,” is the minister of information for 
the R.N.A. The farmhouse was apparent¬ 
ly used by the group to give paramilitary 
training to teen-agers. 

J ohnson eluded federal authorities and is 
thus one of several people still being 
sought by a special TBl-police task force 
tracing the Nyack leads There are at least 
four others Weems. Buck. Anthony La- 
borde, 31, a B.L A member identified by 
witnesses as a participant in the robbery, 
and Joanne Chesimard. 34, the charismat¬ 
ic leader of the B.L. A. who escaped from 
prison in New Jersey twoyearsago with the 
help, police suspect, of La horde. Burns and 
Buck. Chesimard is not, however, directly 
implicated in the Brink's heist 

Boston’sarresl.on charges of conspira¬ 
cy in connection with the robbery, was the 
seventh directly tied to the case. Late last 
week she was extradited to New York, 
where the other six had already been ar¬ 
raigned At the arraignments, conducted 
under secunty so heavy that one official de¬ 
scribed the courtroom as an "armed for¬ 
tress,’' several of the suspects complained 
that police had abused them Burns' coun¬ 
sel, well-known liberal Attorney William 
Kunstler, claimed that his client had been 
beaten, burned with cigars, choked with 
chains, half-drowned in a toilet and sub¬ 
jected to a few games of Russian roulette. 
Deputy Police Commissioner Alice 
McGiUion termed the charges “a classic 
William Kunstler tactic’’ designed to di¬ 
vert attention from “three cold-blooded 
killings.” Brown, Gilbert, Clark and Bou¬ 
din are expected to face indictments for the 
murders within three weeks. Their law¬ 
yers, Time has learned, plan to argue that 
the Nyack incident was a Government set¬ 
up devised to frame longtime radicals. 

The involvement of the Weather Un¬ 
derground in the Nyack killings is, in sev¬ 
eral respects, a strange and unsettling de- 
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parture for the group Despite their fire 
bombs and firebrand rhetoric (an early 
manifesto “We will loot and burn and de¬ 
stroy We are the incubation of your moth¬ 
ers’ nightmares"), the W U.O usually took 
pains not to spill blood Emile de Antonio, 
who made a 1975 movie about the organi¬ 
zation, said he admired “Ihe tender loving 
care with which their bombings were exe¬ 
cuted. No one was ever hurt, and they were 
all directed against the symbols of oppres¬ 
sion and authority." 

Also new was the involvement of the 
all-white Weather Underground with 
black radicals. The two factions had not 
trusted each other in the 1 910s. Black orga¬ 
nizations. argued the security-obsessed 
Weathermen, had been successfully pene¬ 
trated by the FBI, a fate the W, U .O. wanted 
to avoid. ” We had what we called gut recog¬ 
nition,” a former Weatherman told Time 
last week. “We checked each other out 
all the tune to make sure that we didn’t 
have a rat in our midst. We were never 
penetrated.” 

The Nyack holdup demonstrates yet 
another odd departure for the Weather 
Underground: carelessness. For more 


than a decade, the group had been an em¬ 
barrassment to U.S. law enforcement au¬ 
thorities. Boudin. Bernardine Dohrn and 
others were on the Most Wanted list in the 
early 1970s, and while the FBI was able to 
track their occasional comings and goings 
to Cuba, the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, the bureau was never able to 
bring them in The xenophobic closeness 
of the organization, so extreme that “they 
have intermarried like a royal family." ac¬ 
cording to onetime Radical Jane Alpert, 
protected them. Yet law enforcement offi¬ 
cials say the Nyack job was sloppy. “You 
always use stolen vehicles for a big stick- 
up,” one observer pointed out. According 
to Kenneth Walton, head of the FBI’s New 
York office, the bungled holdup enabled 
law officers to make mors progress against 
the fugitives in a week than they had in 
years. 

Some students of the Underground be¬ 
lieve that the urge to merge was inspired 
by the successful example of radical 
groups overseas. West Germany’s Baader- 
Meinhof gang. Italy’s Red Brigades. Ja¬ 
pan’s Red Army and other terrorist 
groups united five years ago, after they 





United States 


concluded that their individual strength 
was ebbing, a problem the American 
groups felt acutely. Exactly when and how 
the Weather Underground got together 
with the B.L A., the R N,A. and the May 
19 Coalition, however, remains unknown 
But as law enforcement oflicials contin¬ 
ued to examine the evidence last week, 
they found signs that the organi/alions 
may have joined forces to carry out a num¬ 
ber of other robberies dating back to early 
1980 Gilbert’s fingerpnnl, for instance, 
was found on a rental agreement for a van 
used in a Brink's heist in The Bronx last 
June. Other evidence connects Boudin 
with two 1980 robl-ierics, one in Inwoixl, 
N.'V,, and another in The Bronx, in which 
B.L.A and R N A members are also sus¬ 
pects Said Detective Lieut Shaun Spil- 
lane of the Nassau County, N.Y . police 
‘'I’m suie It's the same people involved in 
all the robberies.” 

Dives that mean that there is a dan¬ 
gerous new fount of terrorism in the 


U.S.? Or that the Nyack robbery pre¬ 
sages a new wave of radical violence? 
Not very likely. Despite the large 
amount of money sought by the Nyack 
robbers, authorities doubt that they rep¬ 
resent a large or powerful movement 
Said FBI Spokesman Roger Young: "It’s 
possible that we have it all. though it’s 
hard to tell this early." J. Bowyer Bell, 
head of the Washington-based Interna¬ 
tional Analysis Center and an expert on 
political violence, agrees. The total 
membership of the Weather Under¬ 
ground, he says, would hardly "fill a 
large living room.” The BLA. has “a 
maximum of 20 members, more likely 
15 ” Thus, concludes Bell, the new radi¬ 
cal coalition is merely "a desperate 
residue of 30 to 40 similar people 
who represent nobody. They are an ab¬ 
erration. and we are seeing its death 
throes, ” —By Clmdia WaUla. 

Reported by Dean Brella/New Yorb and DavU 
5. Jackaon/Wasbbigton 


Spooks on ice 

Unleashing the CIA 

T he Reagan Administration has been 
trying for weeks to work out language 
in a proposal that would roll back the re¬ 
strictions the Carter Administration 
placed on the Central Intelligence Agen¬ 
cy. As usual when the CIA is involved, the 
issue has raised blood pressure levels on 
both sides of the debate. “President Carter 
went too far in protecting civil liberties,” 
argues a Reagan Administration official. 
“He erred in placing too many restrictions 
on the intelligence community.” A former 
Carter official fumes in rebuttal: “It is the 
most threatening proposal 1 have seen 
come out of the Executive Branch since I 
first began dealing with the CIA.” 

The agency’s critics, sputtering anew 
as various versions of the Administration’s 
proposal were leaked, revised and leaked 
agai n. received some strong bi partisan sup¬ 
port last week. The Senate Select Commit¬ 
tee on Intelligence and the chairman of the 
Hou.se Intelligence Committee recom¬ 
mended that the Administration abandon 
its plan to permit the CIA to infiltrate and 
influence domestic groups, a key part of the 
proposed Executi ve Order. In a cry ptic de¬ 
fense of the plan, an Administration offi¬ 
cial says, "Our aim is to allow flexibility for 
the CIA." 

Preferring to avoid another cloak- 
and-dagger uproar, the Administration 
appears to be listening to the congres¬ 
sional complaints. “Some changes will be 
made to meet their objections.” an Ad¬ 
ministration official acknowledges. 

President Carter clamped a number of 
restrictions on the CiA after disclosures in 
the 1970s that the agency, in violation of 
Its own charter, collected files tjn 7,200 
U.S. citizens in an effort to link Viet Nam 
War dissenters with foreign governments. 
Under the Carter order only the r hi, with 
approval of the Attorney General, may in¬ 
filtrate and influence domestic groups 
The congressional critics urged the White 
House to maintain this restriction in any 
new guidelines, and also recommended 
against weakening Congress’s authority to 
oversee CIA operations. 

If the President chooses, he can ignore 
the recommendations and sign the Execu- 
ti ve Order as it is now drafted. W h ite House 
officials say there is disagreement between 
hard-liners like National Security Council 
Adviser Richard Allen and moderates like 
CIA Deputy Director Bobby Inman on how 
far the Administration should go to accom¬ 
modate congressional critics. In Congress, 
even the cia’s boosters would rather avoid 
yet another damaging, headline-making 
controversy. "Why is the Administration 
doing this?” asks Democrat Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan of New York, vice chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Intelli¬ 
gence. “They’re making the clA a huge 
issue again, just when it was getting back 
to work.” ■ 


Four for the Revolution 


C aught in the dragnet of the Brink s investigation 
were members of four supposedly dormant or lit¬ 
tle-known radical organizations. A brief guide to those 
underground groups: 

WutbM- Umtergraund Organization. Originally 
called Weatherman (after the Bob Dylan lyric "You 
don't need a weatherman to know which way the wind 
blows "), the group was formed in 1969 by about .300 
mostly white, middle-class youths who split from the 
relatively nonviolent Students for a Democratic Soci¬ 
ety and called for an “armed struggle against the 
state.” A hard core of about 40 Weathermen went un¬ 
derground in 1970 to start a terror campaign. In 
March of that year three members died in the explo¬ 
sion of a town house in New York City’s Greenwich 
Village; Katherine Boudin and Cathlyn Wilkerson 
escaped. The Weather Underground proceeded to 
bomb “symbols of Amerikan /m’ey injustice,” includ¬ 
ing the U .S. Capitol in 1971, before fading in the mid- 

Black Ubaratlon Army. A loose-knit paramilitary band, the B.L.A had its roots 
in the now defunct Black Panther Party and claimed about 100 members in the 
early 1970s. The group, which was responsible for numerous assaults on police 
officers, was eventually weakened by the arrests of many of its members, includ¬ 
ing, in 1973. Joanne Chesimard, the so-called soul of the B.L.A. Her dramatic es¬ 
cape from prison six years later may have reactivated the movement. 

RepubHc of Now Africa. Founded in Detroit in 1968, the all-black organization 
never numbering more than 30 sought the creation of an independent black na¬ 
tion carved out of Southern states as “reparation for oppression of blacks in Amer¬ 
ica.” To further this aim. the group established a national “capital” near Bolton, 
Miss., in 1971. In recent years the R.N.A. has become associate with the B.L.A., 
and is said to have been quietly giving paramilitary training to youths. 

May 19th Coailthm. Formed about two years ago by Weather Undergrounders 
and named for the common birthday of Malcolm X and Ho Chi Minh, the group 
is composed of 34 white women and six white men who see themselves as foot 
soldiers in the battle for black liberation. Its members operate above ground, and 
in September some protested a U.S. tour by a South Africa rugby team by hurling 
acid at New York City policemen. 



Bombed town house, 1970 

70s. 








MHce Corniors, as Agent Ben Slater, leads a new-age team of gumshoes in Today’s FBI 

They Al wa ys Get T he ir IVIa n 

From the files of the FBI, some prime-time p.r. 


J ust as ham-fisted hoodlums are about to 
ignite the subpoenaed accounts of a 
corrupt union, federal agents burst in. 
guns drawn Then, with split-second tim¬ 
ing, other teams of f 111 men miles away 
sweep up crooked businessmen, racke¬ 
teers and a tainted state investigator One 
key arrest comes after a manic broken- 
field chase through the pushcarts and cos- 
terniongers of New York's Pulton Fish 
Market- The villain is nabbed just in time 
to save the life of an undercover agent 
whose fake identity has been blown. 

That pell-mell dernng-do is noi for 
the courts but for the cameras It is the cli¬ 
max of a television pilot called Today's 
“FUl Two Sundays ago the show's first ap¬ 
pearance in Its weekly time slot ouldrew 
in ratings another durable American in¬ 
stitution. Archie Bunker As the age of an¬ 
tiheroes apparently gives way to a public 
hankering for heroism. FBI Director Wil¬ 
liam Webster and his beleaguered col¬ 
leagues are seeking to resume their leg¬ 
endary role So Webster has given free use 
of the agency's name and seal to the ABC 
network and Hollywood Producer David 
Gerber, in exchange for approval of the 
stories. Said Assistant FBI Director Roger 
Young- “We'd like to think the show 
would reflect a respect for the rni and 
demonstrate why it is important to con¬ 
tribute help to the FBI." 

The pilot was a hit with G-men, at 
least At a screening at the bureau for 
some of them, the show won knowing 
nods and murmurs, rueful laughs of recog¬ 
nition. cheers and even shouts during the 
hot-pursuit finale 

Today’s FBI is not a resumption of the 
FBI's previous fictional venture The FBI. an 
ABC series from 1965 to 1974. Instead, the 
bureau wants the new show to stress how 
much crook catching has changed Said 
Young: “We thought it would be an excel¬ 
lent way to tell people about the kinds of 
cases we’re working on today [notably po¬ 


litical corruption, white-collar fraud and 
organized crime] and to let people see 
there are women in the FBI, there are 
blacks in the FBI This, we hope, would go 
a long way as a recruiting tool It also is a 
way of telling people what they're getting 
for their tax dollar ' 

The new show's characters do not 
much resemble the gray-suited, close- 
cropped, lantern-jawed, devout, straight- 
arrow white males preferred by longtime 
Director J. Edgai Hoover, who had iron 
control of the earlier series, personally ap¬ 
proving every actor cast as an r Bl agent to 
be sure he “looked the part." The ensem¬ 
ble includes a black recruited from mili¬ 
tary intelligence, played in the pilot by 
Charles Brown and afterward by Harold 
Sylvester, a smashing-looking woman 
psychologist who leaches pistol-marks- 
personship (Carol Potter), a salon-coiffed. 
hip-talking pretty boy (Joseph Cali I. and a 
sarcastic, ever grinning preppie athlete 
(Richard Hill) Their boss, portrayed by 
Mike Connors, star of Manmx (1967-75). 
is a tough-but-sensiiive older man whose 
marriage is imperiled by the demands of 
his career. 

lixcept possibly for marital strains 
here and there, the real FBI does not alto¬ 
gether resemble that varied band Of the 
bureau's 7,760 agents, only 351 are wom¬ 
en, less than 5% of the total, and only 237 
are black, or about 3^'' . When The FBI 
went on the air in 1965. however, there 
were 24 blacks and no women. 

Though the bureau did not initiate the 
series and does not oversee the writing, its 
message is likely to gel across. Stones will 
be drawn from actual, and successful, 
cases that are either disguised or safely 
past litigation. Said Young of the produc¬ 
ers. ‘We sat with these guys and just 
talked FBI We'd say, this is a case that 
would be great for you.” It just happens to 
involve this gorgeous sharpshooting wom¬ 
an psychologist agent who... ■ 


Black and White 


A race against race in Atlanta 

ben I pray ‘Thy Kingdom come 

Ww on earth.' 1 mean 1 want Atlanta 
to look like heaven.” The author of that 
lofty sentiment, Andrew Young, a former 
U S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
was elected mayor of Atlanta last week. 
But any hopes Young has to make the city 
more heavenly may depend on his ability 
to heal some decidedly uncelestial bitter¬ 
ness sowed in his campaign’s final days. 
Young, 49, a former Congressman and 
lieutenant of the Rev. Marlin Luther 
King Jr„ accused his opponent, white 
businessman and Stale Legislator Sidney 
Marcus, 53. of trying to “buy off’ black 
leaders by hiring them in his campaign. 
When a Young supporter unfairly 
charged Marcus with having exploited 
poor blacks in a construction financing 
operation. Marcus exploded: “The poli¬ 
tics of panic used by Mr Young shows he 
is willing to destroy our city by manufac¬ 
turing racial tensions and distrusts rather 
than lose an election." 

By far the ugliest storm of the cam¬ 
paign was triggered by Incumbent May¬ 
nard Jackson. Atlanta’s first black mayor, 
who was barred from serving a third term. 
Jackson, a Young supporter, made a 
speech in which he referred to blacks 
backing Marcus as “shuffling and grin¬ 
ning Negroes ’’ The mayor accused 
them of “selling out" the civil rights 
movement. 

In Atlanta, which likes to call itself 
“the city loo busy to hale," Jackson’s re¬ 
marks were widely criticized Some in 
Young’s camp feared that the racial epi¬ 
thets would provoke a biracial backlash 
against then candidate. Indeed, though 
Young ended up winning 55% of the total 
vote, he look only 10 6% 
of while ballots, down 
from the 12% he won in 
an Oct. 6 preliminary 
election Young captured 
88.4% of the black vote, 
up from 61% in October 
Blacks account for 67% of 
Atlanta's 425.000 resi¬ 
dents, as well as 56% of 
the electorate 

When Young takes of- Andrew Young 
ficeJan 4. he may wonder 
why he did Although for a generation At¬ 
lanta has been a model for social and eco¬ 
nomic progress, it is now caught in the 
squeeze agonizing many Northern big cit¬ 
ies. Its population is shrinking, the tax 
base IS stagnating, almost a quarter of the 
city's residents are belov\ the ptiverty line; 
crime rates are high, and the amicable co¬ 
alition of black community leaders and 
while liberals that has dominated city af¬ 
fairs for years has been severely tested 
Said Young “The campaign has put a 
strain on it. but 1 think we've gone 
through the strain and there have been no 
broken relationships and there will be 
none in the future." ■ 






In the early morning haze, two men drag the body of one of the victims from the sea near Fort Lauderdale 


Death in the Morning 

A boatload of Haitian refugees founders in the Florida surf 


i t was near dawn and l.a NaUMti-. a rick¬ 
ety 30-ft wiKiden sailboat cranuticd 
with 63 Haitian lefugces. was bobbing to- 


1.300 other Haitian refugees are being 
held, first claimed they had conic via the 
Bahama Islands They left C'ap-Haitien in 


ward the Florida coast near I oit l.audei- i northein Haiti on Aug 26, they said, and 
dale. Winds of up to .30 m p.h lashed the I spent the next 31 days sailing through the 


sea. and waves as high as .S ft swei'i ovci 
the homemade vessel. Less than 60 yds 
fiom land. Im Nutivae was suddenly 
swamtied and its passengers spilled into 
the sea Only when survivors, da/ed and 


Bahamas, they subsisted by catching 
crabs to eat and licking the rainfall off 
leaves until finally selling off Oct 18 on 
the last leg of theirjourney to the U S 
Yet autopsies performed by Broward 


tearful, were spotted wandering the high- | County Medical Lxaminer Dr Ronald 

way near the wealthy town of HillsKiro j W'nght appeared to tell a different tale, were washed upon a liny island just off the 

Beach did residents realize what had hap- j He repot ted that most of the dead had eat- Cuban coast Lm Nuiiviit- returned to 

pened. Soon police were dragging the bod- i en a hot meal of pork, chicken and rice Cuba, finally, around Oct 23, the Cubans 


U.S officials, who have long suspected 
that many Haitians pay smugglers $1,000 
to $2,000 each to make the 600-mile jour¬ 
ney to Florida. The refugees routinely 
deny that they bought their passage, but 
that may be because they will need to rely 
on the smugglers to bring them back again 
if they arc deported from the U S 

However, as additional survivors of 
the swamped boat were interviewed by 
authorities, a more likely story was pieced 
together The Haitians admitted that after 
leaving their counii^, they landed in east¬ 
ern Cuba The refugees stayed there near¬ 
ly a month repairing their boat, then set 
sail once again for the LI S . but quickly 
were washed up on a liny island just off the 


He repot led that most of the dead had eat- Cuban coast Lm Nuliviie returned to 

.v.,. « U^# ..r _ r. _II.. .4 r-v... _... 


ies of the less fortunate refugees out of the less than two hours before they drowned 
surf The toll 33 dead, including two preg- .Since the food could not easily have been 
nant women cixiked on the overciowded boat, Wright 

By mid-morning. all of the victims ; concluded that the Haitians had eaten on 
had been recovered Their bodies were | a large freightei run by smugglers and 
laid amid the seaweed on the privaic j then were herded onto Ao Vnnivn'a few 
beach Many of the dead had been badly \ miles from shoie Said W'nght "To me 


supplied the Haitians with food, water 
and ctxiking utensils, and then towed Lai 
Naiii’iie out to sea—and toward Floiida 


concluded that the Haitians had eaten on The catastrophe off Hillsboro Beach oc 


battered and then clothesshiedded by the i that's haid and fast proof they were 
pounding surf One woman clutched a list- j dumped off from a mothei ship ' 
ful of sand A man had his shirt twisted i That explanation seemed plausible to 
around his neck .Among the meager 
belongings washed upon the lieach a 
copy of the New feslament, wrapped 
in plastic to pioleci it fiom the water 
It was the woist such accident since 
some 50,000 illegal immigrants from 
the povctiy-siricken Caribbean na¬ 
tion begaiiairivingon U S shores ten 
years ago It’s the kind of thing that 
was wailing, to happen,” stud Florida 
f'iovernoi Boh tjiahani 'Theie 
probably ha\c been othei Ixialloads 
lost at sea that wc nevei knew about 
At first, authorities were niysli- 
fied about the voyage of La Niiin'tic \ 

Tw'ii of the survivors, all of whom 
were hi ought to Miami's Krome Ave- in 

nue North Llelention Center, where Werkers place the corpses on a beach tractor 



curred just three weeks after the Reagan 
Administration had begun a policy of in- 
lercepiing boatloads of refugees headed 
for the U.S. and escorting them back to 
Port-au-Princc, Ham’s capital. The U.S 
considers Haitians to be fleeing their 
i country to escape jwverty, not repres- 
sion. and thus not eligible for admis¬ 
sion as political refugees. 


T he day before the breakup of 
Lm Nativiie, the Coast Guard 
cutler Chase made its first catch' a 
leaky 35-ft. sailboat filled with 57 
refugees But Coast Guard officials 
admit that they can do little to 
avert a tragedy like Lm Nativne. 
"We can’t blanket the coast with 
cutters,” said one Coast Guard offi¬ 
cer. “Unless you happen to be 
in the right place at the right time, 
things like this are going to 
happen.” — By James KuporM 
by Benmi OMertch/BOaml 










American Scene 
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In Vermont: A Fiddlers’ Contest 



Rebecca Koehler, 7, shows her country style 


T he pi/ya-sland proprietor gets his cof¬ 
feepot going, and chilled cili/cns be¬ 
gin to line up. hoping to get a grip on the 
morning A camper rolls into the parking 
area, and within .^0 seconds after it stops, 
four men of assoited ages have jumped 
! out. driven two stakes into the grass and 
started pitching horseshoes People diag 
aluminum chairs and cases of beer out of 
the backs of their cars and lug them over 
to the lawn that faces the bandstand En¬ 
couraging smells begin to drift from the 
beef barbecue pit The day s lirst Erisbee 
frizzes across the gray sky Warmup musi¬ 
cians, two men and a woman of a group 
called Bluebird, plug in their guitars. Here 
in Rutland, the Grand Old-Time Fiddlin' 
Contest IS gathering momentum 

Too much momentum has been a prob¬ 
lem at some of the New England fiddle con¬ 
tests, especially the big celebration held 
each July at Craftsbury. Vt This ycai a 
crowd of some 25,000 [leople— an alarming 
mob for Vermont—swarmed over the town 
common on the day of the contest, stayed 
all night and broke up outhouses to burn in 
campfires. An abundant young woman 
wearing bib overalls and nothing else, as 
some accounts have it, got up on the band¬ 
stand at Craftsbury and danced. The opin¬ 
ion in Rutland is that she wasa hippie The 
voters of Craftsbury decided to cancel the 
affair next year, though it could be brought 
back by petition. 

The R utland contest is the descendant 
of a smaller and less volcanic gathering 
held each summer for eight years in New- 
fane. Vt., until it outgrew the five-acre tract 
owned by the father of Promoter Bill 
Morse. Morse. 29. a quick-talking flea mar¬ 


ket proprietor who wears a Stetson, a fine 
clawhammer coat and jeans, says he 
moved his contest to the slate fairgrounds 
here when neighbors began muttering 
about the mobs Now he was wondering 
whether crowds and contestants would 
show up in sufficient numbers on this stern 
OctoberSaturday, when ski trails visibleon 
Killington Mountain a few miles away 
were already white with snow 

Behind the bandstand, over by a string 
of boxcars parked on a siding. Bill Camer¬ 
on, 17, of Orange, Vt.. and his father 
Enoch, 71, are standing back-to-back in 
the wet grass, practicing their competition 
tunes. The two Koehler girls from West- 
field. Mass., ten-year-old Gretchen and 
seven-year-old Rebecca, skitter about gig¬ 
gling until their mother Shirley tells them 
to get down to business and start practic¬ 
ing. They are astonishingly good Shirley, 
who is a nurse, says that neither she nor 
her husband Jim. a welding engineer, is at 
all musical The girls started playing the 
violin in a school program and learned to 
play country style from a high school boy 
named Craig Eastman, now 19 and a con¬ 
testant here in the open, or adult division 
The girls enter one or two contests a week¬ 
end from May to October, and not long 
ago Gretchen took a first place against 
adult competition at Leominster, Mass 
A newcomer who wanders into this 
scene not knowing what to expect notices 
first that everyone seems to know every¬ 
one else LJress is plain and runs for both 
men and women to lractor-fi.\ing clothes, 
nondesigner jeans and faded flannel shirts 
hanging out from under jean jackets 
There isn't a sequined vest or pair of Day- 
Glo satin Grand Ole Opry overalls in 
sight. 

T he conlestanis are amateurs, although 
some of them make a few dollars 
workmg occasionally in country bands 
No one is going to gel rich today, the top 
prize in each of three divisions is $150. 
The music, too, is plain, instruments with 
electronic pickups are not permitted, nor 
(except in trick-and-fancy divisions of 
some contests) is double-bowing, which 
means playing two notes at once. 

David Carr, a friendly, bearded fellow 
from Bakersfield. Vt, says that in the 
more austere contests ("This one is really 
just a big party") tunes written after 1911 
are not allowed Carr, tvho wears a leather 
cowboy hat liecausc, he says, it is easily 
recognizable and leads to offers of beer 
when he wanders in the audience, is a fid¬ 
dler. but he has brought his guitar too 
Since there is a shortage of guitarists to¬ 
day. -he has agreed to play backup for 
more than half of the contestants. This 
means that he will be competing against 
himself, but this, he says, is commonplace; 



Promoter Bill Morse aimounces the winners 


there is a pleasant quality of neighborli¬ 
ness at fiddlers' contests He excuses him¬ 
self to warm up Joe Lecouffe, 76, from 
Windsor, Vt, who is trying to play Red- 
wing with blue fingers. Lecouffe says later 
that he learned to play his fiddle as a child 
in Canada, then gave it up and started 
again about ten years ago. "Read music?” 
he says, grunting at the humor of this “I 
don't even know what key Tm in till some¬ 
one like Dave Carr tells me." 

Everyone gets through the arctic 
morning, huddling in blankets and blow¬ 
ing on fingers. The sun joins the party af¬ 
ter lunch, and the audience, by now a fair¬ 
ly good lawnful ("Round it off to 4,000,” 
says Morse with a promoter's optimism), 
begins to thaw out There is a lot of good- 
natured yah-HOOOOing when one of the 
contestants gives a good down-home ren¬ 
dition of Whisky Before Breakfast or Chi¬ 
nese Breakdown. Dancers weave among 
the lawn chairs, A beery college boy with a 
painted face gyrates for a while and then 
collapses, to rise no more One of his 
friends tries to Jump a small brook in front 
of the bandstand and lands square in the 
middle, to moderate applause 

Little Gretchen Koehler gives a driv¬ 
ing, foot-stomping performance of Paddy 
on the Handcar and lakes second place in 
the junior division Her teacher, Craig 
Eastman, wins the open division flat out. 
Enoch Cameron plays Blackberry Qia- 
drille and wins fifth place in the senior di¬ 
vision, for musicians over 60. His son Bill 
takes third in the Juniors. Neither Dave 
Carr nor Joe Lecouffe wins a thing except 
a day in the fresh air, and neither gives a 
hoot. —ItyMmSkow 
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POLAND 


Wrestling for Position 


Maneuvering against Solidarity, Jaruzelski calls out the army 



sign of deftance; a bamier proclaiming “Strike” bars the gates of the University of Warsaw 


T he scenes flickered by with the fa¬ 
miliarity of an old newsreel 
Across Poland last week, the strike 
sirens were wailing once again as 
millions of workers dropped their tools for 
an hour to protest a worsening food short¬ 
age and the harassment of Solidarity 
union members Workers wearing red- 
and-white armbands clustered at factory 
gates, shop fronts and mine entrances un¬ 
der a cold fall drirzle In the Baltic port 
city of Gdansk, where Solidarity was born 
14 months ago. hundreds of men and 
women gathered at the Lenin Shipyard 
and draped its gate with flowers In heavi¬ 
ly industrialized Silesia, brawny metal¬ 
workers stood idle in the shadow of tower¬ 
ing steel-mill chimneys In Warsaw, 
flag-draped buses and tramways came to a 


halt, snarling traffic for blocks around 
Though it was the first nationwide 
walkout since March 27, last week's ac¬ 
tion seemed much like the countless other 
strikes that have punctuated more than a 
year of Polish labor unrest and political 
turmoil But there was one key difference 
General Wojcicch Jaruzelski. the nation's 
Premier, who had just taken over the par¬ 
ty leadership, had sent soldiers throughout 
the country to guard against economic dis¬ 
ruptions and "provocations " 

The announced troop deployment, 
coming in the wake of a Central Commit¬ 
tee threat to declare martial law, had omi¬ 
nous implications So did the crescendo of 
official warnings against cairying out the 
planned national strike Larly in the 
week, authorities declared that Solidari¬ 





Wordt «f rottrabit: Wai«M aika WB«aw atrikm t« mak* Uwir protoat “tba last of tta kind” 


ty's walkout “would be met with actions 
commensurate with the threat.” A group 
of party hard-liners raised the chilling 
possibility of “shedding fraternal blood.” 
Moreover, the Soviet news agency TASS re¬ 
ported that “counterrevolutionary” forces 
were using the strike to “blackmail" the 
Warsaw regime. 

But once again, the government 
blinked. Instead of using force against the 
union, Jaruzelski denounced the strike in 
a tough speech to an emergency session of 
the Central Committee. “Poland has not 
yet perished,” he said, echoing the words 
of the national anthem, "but it is perish¬ 
ing. Time is running out. This blockade 
must be lifted." Addressing parliament at 
week's end, the general asked the deputies 
to pass a resolution “firmly demanding 
the immediate halt of all strikes.” If that 
call went unheeded, Jaruzelski warned, 
the government would resort to “extraor¬ 
dinary means of action for the protection 
of citizens and the state." He seemed to re¬ 
fer to imposing martial law The legisla¬ 
tors responded with a cautiously worded 
resolution calling for “an end to all protest 
actions” and warning of possible “legal 
measures” against disorder In addition, 
the Premier announced a government re¬ 
shuffle that brought five new ministers 
and a Deputy Premier into his Cabinet. 
Two of the new appointees were non- 
Communists, a move to broaden partici¬ 
pation in the administrative hierarchy. 

In calling for an end to protest strikes, 
the party leaders had an undeclared ally 
in Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa “1 want 
to think that the strike will be the last one 
of its kind.” he told workers at Warsaw’s 
Rosa Luxemburg electronics plant on the 
day of the national walkout Instead of 
symbolic protests, he suggested, the work¬ 
ers should resort to “active strikes," re¬ 
maining on the job but distributing “what 
we make ourselves ” 

Echoing Walesa's calls for restraint. 
Solidarity's national presidium telexed 
union locals at week '$ end to demand a halt 
to wildcat strikes. But the protests contin¬ 
ued tospread. In thecityofZyrardow.near 
Warsaw, 12,000 textile workers entered 
the third week of a sit-in to demand more 
food. In Zielona Gora province, 150,000 
workers continued their week-old strike to 
protest the firing of a local Solidarity farm 
manager. In Tamobrzeg province, 180,000 
stayed off the job because of inadequate 
food supplies. And in southern Sosnowiec, 
near Katowice, angry miners launched an 
open-ended strike to protest a bizarre inci- 






dent in which some 70 people were ityured 
when four bottles of poison gas were hurled 
at a mine entrance from a speeding car. 

In the face of the persistent unrest, 
some observers feared that the troops de¬ 
ployed last week might ultimately be used 
to restore order by force Said a West Ger¬ 
man specialist in Eastern European af¬ 
fairs: "Part of the army remains in the bar¬ 
racks, but another part is being converted 
into an instrument for countering civil dis¬ 
obedience and maintaining law and or¬ 
der.” Noting Jaru/elski s past refusals to 
turn the military against the Polish peo¬ 
ple. other analysts doubted that he would 
do so now. Observed a U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment official- "Jaruzelski wanted to give a 
hint to the people—and the party—that 
he is in command, but it’s no more than 
that. ” Jaruzelski is also thought to have 
another motive for using the army: the 
hope that some of the good will the Polish 
people feel toward their military (see hox) 
will rub off on his government. 

The operation was purposely kept 
small and low-key It involved only about 
3,500 officers and enlisted men, sent in 
groups of three or four to 2,000 small towns 
and villages Instead of moving against 
strikers, the soldiers began to attack the 
supply and distribution txutlenecks that 
are strangling the economy Some army 
teams, foi example, uncovered caches of 
hoarded coal and consumer goods. One pa¬ 
trol forced a state farm to harvest 600 tons 
of potatoes that would otherwise have rot¬ 
ted in the field Another fixed a village 
heating system Walesa gave the operation 


a limited endorsement when he told the 
Zyrardow strikers, “We should make order 
at the bottom through the array.” 

If any group had reason to be appre¬ 
hensive about the army’s broadening role, 
it was the local party bureaucrats, who 
have been widely accused of corruption 
and inefficiency. Many of these officials 
have deliberately obstructed the reform 
process in order to protect their own jobs 
and privileges. The army’s arrival now 
threatens to expose such abuses. Report¬ 
ing from the Poznan region last week, one 
officer accused local authorities of “culpa¬ 
ble indolence in organizing supplies.” 

I ndeed, some observers saw the troop 
deployment as part of a continuing 
power struggle between Jaruzelski and 
Politburo Hard-Liner Stefan Ol¬ 
szewski, who draws his support largely 
from these middle-level party veterans. 
Said a Polish journalist: “It is no accident 
that Jaruzelski sent his officers across the 
country armed with notebooks as well as 
guns They are collecting damaging infor¬ 
mation on the supporters of his chief rival, 
Olszewski.” 

Meanwhile, Premier Jaruzelski re¬ 
inforced his own position in the Commu¬ 
nist Party last week by securing the 
appointment of a fellow general and sup¬ 
porter, Army Chief of Staff Florian 
Siwicki. as an alternate member of the 
Politburo. With three other Jaruzelski- 
appointed generals already serving as 
Cabinet ministers, the military presence 
in the Polish government had reached 


an altogether unprecedented level. 

But Jaruzelski’s hopes of restoring or¬ 
der to his troubled country depend above 
all on his ability to win the cooperation of 
the Polish people His plan for doing that 
reportedly calls for the creation of a na¬ 
tional unity coalition, in which Solidarity 
and the Roman Catholic Church would 
join forces with the Communists to try to 
save the economy. Explains former U.S. 
Ambassador to Poland William E. Schau- 
fele Jr - “(Jaruzelski's) best option is to 
make Solidarity a partner in economic 
policy, and then Solidarity will have to 
negotiate not just for itself but for the 
nation.” Though no details of the plan 
have been made public. Archbishop Jo- 
zef Glemp, the new Polish Primate, is 
said to have held preliminary talks both 
with Walesa and with government offi¬ 
cials Alluding to his proposal before the 
Central Committee last week. Jaruzelski 
said It offered non-Communist groups 
"a more direct role within the system of 
the socialist state." 

It remained to be seen whether the 
new party boss could satisfy Solidarity 
without prompting Moscow to intervene 
And even if a unity deal could be struck, 
it was questionable whether such an alli¬ 
ance could turn around an economy sad¬ 
dled with a $27 billion foreign debt and 
what one Western businessman visiting 
Poland recently described as a “total 
breakdown of its supply and distribution 
system" The general’s toughest battle 
still lies ahead. — ByThomasA.Sm:too. 

Reported by Richard HorTdk/Warsaw 


Popular Army 

T he Polish military is a rare institu¬ 
tion in the Communist East bloc: a 
People's Army that is truly popular. 

The 319,500 members of the three ma¬ 
jor armed forces, the largest non-Soviet 
military group within the Warsaw Pact, 
have a tradition of austere professional¬ 
ism, which stands in stark contrast to 
the corruption that has plagued Po¬ 
land’s civilian bureaucracy and angered 
the people A recent national poll 
showed that civilians ranked the army 
third in favor among the country’s insti¬ 
tutions, just behind the Roman Catholic 
Church and Solidarity. (The party came 

in a poor sixth, trailing even the hated_ _ _ 

police.) During the nots over food price At the ready: PoHah army troops 
increases in 1976. General Wojciech 

Jaruzelski showed how closely the army was allied with the Warsav 
people when he declared. “Polish soldiers will not fire on Pol- within t 
ish workers. ” cts, moi 

Most experts believe that this is still true, mainly be- line sup 
cause of the close bonds between the two groups and the runs ac 
Poles’ strong feeling of national unity. The army’s 210,000 Am 
members are drawn largely from the same worker and the air 
peasant ranks as members of Solidarity and its rural work. 1 
counterpart; so are 86% of the Polish officer corps. Con- forces i 
scripts tend to serve in the regions where they are drafted, ties, bu 
adding further to their identification with local people. Poles a 


Says one Western diplomat in War¬ 
saw: “An army like that is designed 
to defend the country and not to put 
down revolts. A third of the army has 
been drafted since August 1980. An¬ 
other third was inducted the year 
before that. Their brothers, fathers 
b and cousins are Solidarity members.” 
Asks he rhetorically: “How much 
use would those people be against 
Solidarity?” 

Many experts doubt that the Soviets 
would intervene in Poland in a way that 
would invite a pitched battle; units are 
more likely to te called in by the Polish 
government to help quell growing dis¬ 
turbances. But if the crisis were to esca¬ 
late into a full-scale invasion, analysts 

—_believe that the Poles would fight, and 

y troops fight well, even though they are out¬ 

gunned and outnumbered. There are 57 
Warsaw Pact divisions on Poland’s borders and two more 
within the country, vs. the 15 Polish army divisions. The Sovi¬ 
ets, moreover, could quickly cut off the I^lish military’s gaso¬ 
line supply by shutting down the Friendship oil pipeline that 
runs across the country to East Germany. 

Another key factor is that neither the Palish army nor 
the air force controls an independent communications net¬ 
work. Faced with Soviet military intervention, the Polish 
forces would undoubtedly cost the invaders heavy casual¬ 
ties, but would most likely be overwhelmed. Even so, the 
Pol» could then be expected to fight on as guerrillas. 









MIDDLE EAST 

A Ray of Hope 

Talks proceed in Cairo 

T he expectant mood may prove to be 
unwarranted as it has so often in the 
past, but last week for the first time in 
months, both the Israelis and the Egyp¬ 
tians were talking as if they really meant 
to reach an agreement on Palestinian au¬ 
tonomy by April 26, the deadline under 
the Camp David agreements for Israeli 
withdrawal from the rest of the Sinai. 

In a planning session for next week's 
ministerial meetings in Cairo, the Israelis 
proposed that the negotiators concentrate 
on a single issue; the nature of the self- 
governing authority for an autonomous 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. Indeed, Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin talked 
as if an agreement on that issue would lead 
straight to a solution of even thornier mat¬ 
ters, such as the Israeli settlements on the 
West Bank and the future status of East 
Jerusalem and its 100,000 Arab residents. 

Why was Begin so bullish? For one 
thing, he is said to believe that Israel and 
Egypt have a far better chance of achieving 
a lasting peace if they can sign an autono¬ 
my agreement before the Israeli withdraw¬ 
al from the Sinai next April. For another, 
he much prefers the Camp David peace 
process to any of the other alternatives that 
are currently being discussed in the Middle 
East, Europe and elsewhere. He has no in¬ 
terest in the latest call for an international 
conference by the Soviet Union, which two 
weeks ago granted full diplomatic recogni¬ 
tion to the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion. Nor is he particularly happy about the 
complex peace plan proposed last summer 
by Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd. The 
Fahd plan implicitly calls for Arab recog¬ 
nition of Israel in return for a withdrawal 
by Israel to its 1967 borders and the estab¬ 
lishment ofa Palestinian state with East Je¬ 
rusalem as its capital. The Western Euro¬ 
peans, on the other hand, are impressed 
with the Fahd plan as a basis for future ne¬ 
gotiations. Last week Britain. France. Italy 
and The Netherlands were preparing to 
contribute small troop contingents to a 
2.500-membcr Sinai peace-keeping force 
(which will also include soldiers from the 
U.S. and several other countries). But they 
were planning to do so on the understand¬ 
ing that Washington would recognize the 
Europeans' right to play a renewed role in 
the Middle East. This week Lord Carring¬ 
ton, the British Foreign Secretary and the 
current president of the European Com¬ 
munity’s council of ministers, flies to Saudi 
Arabia to discuss both the Fahd plan and 
the Community's own Venice declaration, 
which calls on Israel and the P.L.O. to rec¬ 
ognize each other as a prelude to negotia- 
don. The Reagan Administration remains 
committed to the Camp David peace proc¬ 
ess. but has quietly indicated that it wel¬ 
comes the eH^ of the Europeans and the 
Saudis to break the deadlock. ■ 



y"'rawwi mill II.. 

The Instant of death: concussion of the LR.A. device that killed a pollcenun 

BRITAIN 

Once More, Terror in the St r eets 

In a new campaign, I.R.A. bombs kill three in London 


IF YOU SEE ANYTHING SUSPICIOUS. 
KEEP CALM 
KEEP CLEAR 
DON'T TOUCH 

PHONE THE POLICE—DIAL 999 

T ravelers at London’s Victoria Station 
eyed the police posters, stray bags and 
packages, and each other, then warily 
went about their business last week. On 
busy central London shopping streets, 
young bobbies stopped shoppers at ran¬ 
dom and asked to look at their packages 
and shopping bags. Big department stores 
were also making random searches of cus¬ 
tomers' parcels and pockets Once again 
the I.R.A. was exploding bombs in Lon¬ 
don in random acts of terror 

After a telephone tip one day last 
week, police rushed to busy Oxford Street, 
the heart of London’s main shopping dis¬ 
trict, where bombs were said to have been 
planted. Police Explosives Expert Ken¬ 
neth Howorth, 49, a former army warrant 
officer who had tackled I.R A. bombs in 
Northern Ireland, went into a Wimpy 
hamburger shop to defuse one of the 
bombs. It blew up in his face, killing him 
instantly Another bomb, hidden in a rest 
room in a nearby department store, was 
successfully removed by an explosives ex¬ 
pert, who had just heard the blast that he 
knew had killed his friend 

The attacks were the latest in a series 
that started on Oct 10 when I.R.A bomb¬ 
ers blasted a bus carrying Irish Guards to 
their barracks, killing two civilian by¬ 
standers, injunng 22 soldiers and 16 other 
people on a Chelsea street. A week later, 
Lieut. General Sir Steuart Pringle, 53, 
commandant general of the royal ma¬ 
rines. put his black Labrador, Bella, in the 
back seat of his red Volkswagen to take 
her to the park for a run. As he drove off. a 


bomb planted under the car exploded; 
Pringle survived but one of his legs was 
amputated. On a visit to the hospitalized 
Chelsea victims. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher condemned the attacks as “cold, 
callous, brutal and subhuman " 

Last month the firm stand of Thatch¬ 
er's government thwarted the seven- 
month hunger strike in the Maze Prison in 
Northern Ireland by men seeking the sta¬ 
tus of political prisoners. Scotland Yard 
believes that now an I.R.A gang of about 
half a dozen members has come to Lon¬ 
don to begin yet another bombing cam¬ 
paign The hope of the IRA. is that 
bombings in Britain will keep their cause 
in the headlines and force the government 
to pull its soldiers out of Ulster. That 
scheme seems to have little chance of suc¬ 
ceeding. When the I.R.A. tried similar 
tactics in the '70s, killing dozens of people 
and injuring hundreds, police were able to 
track down and imprison more than 100 
activists. 

What's more, the current spate of 
bombings could hurt one of the most 
promising approaches to working out an 
eventual settlement In Ireland: the hopes 
of Garret FitzGerald, who became Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Ireland in 
June, to pave the way for eventual unifi¬ 
cation of Ulster and the republic. Fitz¬ 
Gerald would like to see the establish¬ 
ment of an Anglo-Irish council, including 
Protestant and Catholic representatives 
from Ulster and members of the British 
and Irish parliaments, to promote better 
relations between Britain, Northern Ire¬ 
land and the Irish Republic. This week 
FitzGerald is scheduled to meet with 
Thatcher at 10 Downing Street. As they 
talk. Londoners will be nervously keeping 
an eye out for the parcel that could bring 
sudtten death. ■ 








“Perfection is only attained 
through true understandi^, iid^te patience, 
and precise attention to detaiir 

PROFESSOR RAPEE SAGARIK. 


In the opinion of the 
knowledgeable, the title of 
“the world’s orchid expert” 
can only rightfully belong 
to one man. 

That man is Professor 
Rapee Sagarik of Thailand. 

For more than thirty 
years he has devoted his 
waking hours to the study 
of this exotic flower once 
thought to be the sole 
property of the very rich, 
such was its expense and 
difficulty of cultivation. 

That orchids are now 
widely grown and admired 



habitat. In doing so, he came 
upon several hitherto un¬ 
discovered species. 

He also learned the diffi¬ 
cult art of hybridisation- 
cross-fertilising one breed 
of orchid with the pollen of 
another - to produce even 
more brilliant and beautiful 
strains, which today bear 
his name, and are grown all 
over the world. 

The life story of Rapee 
Sagarik has a remarkable 
parallel in the watch he 
chooses to wear. A Rolex 
Oysterquartz Day-Date. 


by even the most inexperienced amateur is “If my watch were an orchid, I would seek 


largely due to the work of Professor Rapee. no further. My work would be done” he says. 

“My fascination for the wild orchids T) put it aiK)ther way perfection created 

of Thailand formed in the summer of 1947 from a true understanding, infinite patience. 
To give this true beauty to the world became and precise attention to detail is something 
my dream.” he truly appreciates. 


So Professor Rapee set out to leani all he 
could for himself, making many arduous 



journeys into the virtually impenetrable Thai 


ROLEX 



Pictured: A Rulcx Oysterquartz Day-Date. Available in 18cl. gold with niutelwigbraeelet. 





When the Dolphin Man holds his breath 
Omega counts the seconds. 

Fifty-three-year-old Jacques Mayoi can dive to 100 meters without breathing apparatus. 
Since 1976 he has held all records in this field. After several years training and in¬ 
tensive Yoga exercises he has learned to hold his breath for minutes at a time, like a dolphi 
"When breathing stops, time seems to contract. A second no longer lasts a second. 

This is why objective instruments for accurate measurement of time are so important", 
says Jacques Mayoi, and when he dives Omega is with him. As it was recently as 
sponsor of the "Homo delphinus Apnea Elba 1981" project, when the Dolphin Man dove 
even deeper and longer underwater to provide science with further data about the 
human body in extreme conditions. Like most divers, Jacques Mayoi was wearing an 
Omega Seamaster 120 m during this project too. 

Omega Seamaster 120 m. Quartz watch in steel with 14 ct. gold. Diving watch, water-resistant to 120 metem. 
Registered model. 
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1. Luxurious Sleeperseats 
in Crown First Class on all British 
Airways 747s. 

2. New 3-3-3 seating being 
introduced in Chib on intercontinental 
routes. Enjoy the widest airline 

I seatin the world. 


fh/the, 

British 

way 


3. The comforting reassurance 
of the American Express Card, to i»y 
for practically all your expenses - 
your British Airways tickets, your 
hotel, restaurants, car-hire, and to 
obtain your American Express 
Travellers Cheques too. 














FINLAND 

End of an Era 

Kekkonen quits the presidency 

T here was only one item on the agenda 
last week as seven Finnish Cabinet 
members gathered in emergency session 
in Helsinki’s Government House: accept¬ 
ance of a resignation letter written in the 
shaky hand of President Urho Kaleva 
Kekkonen, 81, a victim for the past few 
years of progressive hardening of the ar¬ 
teries. Although inevitable, Kekkonen's 
departure still shocked many of the 4 8 
million Finns, who cannot remember any 
other presidential figure than the tall, 
bald, once athletic man who has guided 
Finland since 1956. 

The oldest head of state in Europe, 
Kekkonen governed Finland for well over 
a third of its 63 years of independence and 
was a power in the life of his country for 
nearly half a century. He was the father of 
a peculiarly Finnish policy that he dubbed 
"active neutrality." and that his critics 
scorned as "Finlandization." In essence, 
Kekkonen blended Fmland’s foreign poli¬ 
cy with Moscow’s, endorsing a Soviet-pro¬ 
moted nuclear-free zone in Scandinavia, 
refusing to criticize the invasion of Af¬ 
ghanistan, and keeping silent on Soviet 
human rights abuses in Eastern Europe. 


SWEDEN 

Beached Whale 

A Soviet sub runs aground 

F or indignant Swedes, proud of a long 
tradition of armed neutrality, it was 
the worst violation of Swedish territory by 
the Soviet Union since World War II A 
Soviet submarine of the conventional 
"Whiskey" class fetched up helpless as a 
beached whale one night last week in a re¬ 
stricted military area only nine miles from 
the country’s chief naval baseat Karlskro- 
na, on the Baltic. "First we heard a gigan¬ 
tic crunch." recalled a resident of a nearby 
island, “then loud noises that went on dur¬ 
ing the night. The whole island shook ’’ 
Still, nobody thought to alert the 
coastal defense network For nearly 
twelve hours the crew of the sub labored to 
free the ves.sel from the rocks. Then they 
gave up and raised a red-and-white flag 
from the conning tower. In the morning a 
fisherman telephoned skeptical Swedish 
authorities, who sent a picketboat to the 
scene. The sub’s captain, Pyotr Gushin. 
36. blamed his violation of territorial wa¬ 
ters on faulty navigational equipment, an 
excuse the Swedes found frankly incredi¬ 
ble because the submarine could never 
have penetrated so far into the narrow 
channels and restricted waters without 
sound navigational aids. 

Meanwhile, a flotilla of ten Soviet 
ships, including two destroyers and sal¬ 
vage vessels, had sped to the edge of 
Sweden’s territorial waters, presumably 


President Kekkonen 


In turn, Moscow allowed Fin¬ 
land autonomy on most inter¬ 
nal afifairs. 

Kekkonen knew from ex¬ 
perience the perils of direct 
confrontation with the Soviet 
bear, who stares at Finland 
across 788 miles of common 
border. Born the eldest son of a 
forestry worker, the man who 
became a lawyer and national 
high-jump champion was In¬ 
terior Minister during the 
Winter War of 1939-40. Fin¬ 
land, after resisting valiantly, 
was eventually overwhelmed 
in that conflict by the Soviet Union, which 
seized 17,640 square miles of territory, and 
evicted 12% of Finland’s population. Fol¬ 
lowing Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet 
Union, Finland sided with Nazi Germany 
against Moscow, and was forced to pay 
more than $300 million in reparations to 
the Soviets after a second crushing defeat. 

As early as 1943, Kekkonen suggested 
that Finnish welfare depended on “neigh¬ 
borly relations with the hereditary enemy ” 
in Moscow. His line was picked up by Kek- 
konen’s presidential predecessor, Juho 
Kusti Paasikivi, who made it the basis of 
Finnish post-war neutrality after the Sovi¬ 
ets forced a special “friendship treaty" on 
Finland in 1948. When Kekkonen took 
over as President, he added an intensely 





personal dimension to the pd- 
icy. Making as many as four 
trips to Moscow a year, he 
went hiking, shooting and 
fishing with Soviet leaders, 
downing Volgas of vodka in 
the process, and invited them 
to Helsinki for more of the 
same. 

After his initial pr«iden- 
tial victory, Kekkonen’s three 
re-elections were never seri¬ 
ously contested. Moscow even 
pressured the Finnish parlia¬ 
ment into adding four extra 
years to Kekkonen’s third six- 
year term as a price for allowing the coun¬ 
try to work out a preferential trade agree¬ 
ment with the European Community. In 
1980. Moscow awarded Kekkonen the Le¬ 
nin Peace Prize for successfully arranging 
the Conference on Security and Coopera¬ 
tion in Europe that product the 1975 Hel¬ 
sinki accords, which recognized Soviet 
domination in Eastern Europe. 

In January, Fmland’s 300-member 
electoral college will choose Kekkonen’s 
successor The likely candidates include 
the popular Acting President, Mauno 
Koivisto. 57. and ex-Foreign Minister Ahti 
Karjalainen, 58 Whoever is elected is ex¬ 
pected to be bound by the precedents of 
Kekkonen, and the harsh realities of Fin¬ 
land's geography. ■ 



Grounded Soviet submarine waits for help on the rocks near naval base at Kariskrona 


"First we heard a A'Wtf nr/f crunch, then loud noises that went on during the night " 


awaiting a chance to rescue the stranded 
sub. One of the Soviet ships moved even 
closer until driven back by Swedish heli¬ 
copters and surface ships In Stockholm 
the Soviet Ambassador was called in to re¬ 
ceive a “very sharp protest" by the Swed¬ 
ish foreign office. When the Soviet envoy 
requested permission for Soviet vessels to 
rescue the sub. he was flatly refused. 
Prime Minister Thorbjdrn Faildin said 
the government had ordered an invest¬ 
igation into how and why the Soviet 
ship entered a restricted area in Swedish 
territorial waters. Declared an official 
communique: "The investigation’s results 
will determine when and how the boat 


will be returned Ito the Soviets!.” 

Late last week the Soviet Ambassador 
to Sweden expressed hts government’s re¬ 
grets over the incident But an earlier re¬ 
quest to Moscow from Sweden’s Foreign 
Ministry, asking that the hapless subma¬ 
rine commander be ordered to cewperate 
in the investigation, was apparently ig¬ 
nored Captain Gushin refused to leave 
the sub, possibly to prevent Swedish sal¬ 
vage operations, and the standoff could 
last some time When the first Swedish 
navy officer boarded Gushin’s submarine, 
the Soviet captain drew his index finger 
across his throat to indicate the direction 
of his career when he returns home. ■ 





FMiiale Miackar sKs in the sMe door of commandeoreii airplane at San Josh's airport 


NICARAGUA 

Rightist Hijack 

And a crackdown by the left 

F or several hours last week, ham 
radio operators in Costa Rica tuned in 
to an extraordinary broadcast Speaking 
from the control tower of San Josh’s Juan 
Santaman'a Airport, Vice President Jose 
Miguel Alfaro tried to dissuade a band of 
six right-wing Nicaraguan terrorists from 
carrying out a threat to kill 20 passengers 
andcrewthat they were holding hostage on 
an airplane that had been hijacked en route 
to the capital from the Pacific port of Que- 
pos Proclaiming themselves members of 
the "Nicaraguan International Salvation 
AgainstCommunism," an organisation al¬ 
legedly sympathetic to the country’s de¬ 
posed dictator, the late Anastasio Somoza. 
the team of four men and two women de¬ 
manded the release of seven Nicaraguans 
held in Costa Rica's jails for their part 
in a bombing raid on a leftist radio station 
last December The radio conversation 
eventually gave way to an exchange of 
tape-recorded messages with the anti¬ 
communist terrorists. Finally, in the early 
hours of Friday morning, the Costa Rican 
authorities acceded to the hijackers' de¬ 
mands 111 two separate exchanges on the 
darkened runway, the seven prisoners 
were traded for the terrified, but unharmed 
hostages. Then, 20 hours after the or¬ 
deal had begun, the commandeered twin- 
turboprop plane took off for an undis¬ 
closed destination carrying three crew 
members, the hijackers and their released 
compatriots 

Having provided sanctuary for Sandi- 
nista guerrillas and later for supporters of 
Somo/a, Costa Rica had once more been 
drawn into the political turmoil of neigh¬ 
boring N icaragua But as events developed 
at San Jose's airport, the Sandmista gov¬ 
ernment was settling a few political scores 
of its own at home. A Managua court hand¬ 
ed down a verdict in the case offour leaders 


of the Superior Council of Private Enter¬ 
prise (COSEP). who had been arrested fort- 
n igh t ago for challenging the economic pol¬ 
icies and leftward tilt of the rulingjun ta and 
the nine-member Sandinista directorate. 
The moderate business leaders were 
charged with criticizing the government 
for economic "mismanagement" and for 
allegedly steering the country along an 
"undeniable Marxist-Leninist line" in vio¬ 
lation of a series of emergency measures 
adopted last September to quell internal 
dissent. Though one businessman was par¬ 
doned, three were sentenced to 45 days in 
prison and 5i months' labor on public 
works projects. Four Communist leaders, 
who had b^n picked up in the same police 
raid, were given similar sentences 

Not content with punishing the leader¬ 
ship of COSEP, the government banned fur¬ 
ther meetings of the organization in order 
to, as the official Sandinista paper, Bam- 
cada put it, "avoid actions oriented toward 
the destablization of the government " In a 
related crackdown, police at the airport 
prevented the opposition Christian and So¬ 
cial Democratic leaders from leaving the 
country on a speaking tour of Western Eu¬ 
rope. Alfonso Robelo, leader of the Nicara¬ 
guan Democratic Movement and a former 
junta member who resigned last year to 
protest the government’s leftward drift, 
had planned to join them. Fie was prevent¬ 
ed by a crowd of about 400 that besieged his 
home, hurling rocks and bricks, and paint¬ 
ing graffiti such as imperial ist lackey in 
the Sandinista National Liberation Front 
colors of red and black When Robelo did 
reach the airport two days later, his pass¬ 
port was confiscated 

After the rioting erupted in Managua, 
the Costa Rican government offered Ro¬ 
belo political asylum. Explaining why he 
declined, Robelo said last week; “I want to 
live in Nicaragua. A free Nicaragua 1 want 
to live in peace, without violence. I reject all 
demonstrations of violence." As the events 
at San Jose's airport and on the streets of 
Managua made all too clear, there were 
others who did not. ■ 


BIOLCXJICAL WARFARE 

Dark Harvest - 

Scattering "seeds of death” 

T he first package, carefidly encased in 
plastic, was found outside Britain's 
Chemical Defense Establishment at Por- 
ton Down in Wiltshire. Inside was a galva¬ 
nized metal bucket containing nothing, it 
seemed at first, but earth. A few days later, 
a second package turned up in Blackpool, 
where the ruling Conservative Party was 
holding its annual conference. It too con¬ 
tained a bucketful of earth wrapped in 
plastic, and apparently nothing else. 

The packages, which proved to be part 
of a curious campaign of what might be 
called environmental terrorism, were a 
protest against a government action that 
took place four decades ago. In 1941, fear¬ 
ful that the Germans might launch a series 
of airborne biological-warfare attacks 
against the civilian population, British au¬ 
thorities asked scientists at the Porton 
Down bacteriological research unit to con¬ 
duct a scries of experiments. The site: 
Gruinard Island, a bleak, uninhabited, 1 j- 
mile-long patch of land that lies just 600 
yds. off the west coast of norl hern Saitland. 
The tests were conducted with Bacillus 
anthracis, better known as anthrax, which 
has lethal and well-documented effects on 
both animals and humans. Anthrax is be¬ 
lieved to have caused the fifth plague in 
Egypt mentioned in the Book of Exodus, 
and an outbreak of the disease swept 
through southern Europe in the 17th centu¬ 
ry. killing thousands. The object of the tests 
on Gruinard Island was to determine 
whether anthrax bacilli would survive if 
dropped and dispersed by bombs 

The answer, the scientists quickly dis¬ 
covered, was yes In the first experiment, a 
bombeon taming billionsofanlhrax spores 
was exploded, soon killing 60 sheep that 
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A remembrance of World War II. 
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were brought to the island. Occasional tests 
continued throughout the war. In 1943 a 
dead sheep from Gruinard washed ashore 
on the mainland, contaminating several 
farm animals. Unaffected by the experi¬ 
ments, Gruinard's rabbits flourished. 

After the war, scientists gradually real¬ 
ized that the anthrax spores were difiicult 
to destroy an d m igh t stay alive on the island 
for decades. In 1971, following a series of 
tests, officials concluded that the spores 
were no longer on the surface of the ground 
but had penetrated about 6 in. deep into the 
earth, where, presumably, they were harm¬ 
less if not disturbed. As the years passed, 
the government regularly renewed the 
signs warning people not to set fool on the 
island, but did little else A few visitors dis¬ 
regarded the notices, walked around 
Gruinard and came away unharmed. 

Then in early October, some eight 
months after an article on the island had 
appeared in the London Sunday Times. 
the strange protest campaign began Sev¬ 
eral British newspapers and TV and radio 
stations received typed statements that 
bore the heading OPERATION DARK HAR- 
VEST.The message demanded that the gov¬ 
ernment solve the problem of the island's 
contamination by burying the bacilli be¬ 
neath thick layers of reinforced concrete, 
sand and other materials, or by removing 
the soil completely and burying it else¬ 
where, or by soaking the island in potassi¬ 
um permanganate solution, or by raising 
"the temperature of the island to about 
1.000" Qfor two minutes " 

W ith the aim of getting their island 
back, “properly laundered." the 
stalemenlcoritinued.a"leamofmicrobiol- 
ogists from two universities." aided by Icxial 
people, had recently landed on the island 
and carefully collected .300 lbs of soil sam¬ 
ples. “Over the next twelve-month period, 
these bags will be deposited at appropriate 
points that will ensure the rapid loss of in¬ 
difference of the government and the 
equally rapid education of the general pub¬ 
lic." Accordingly, the message concluded, 
the first "seeds of death" were being sent to 
the place from which they had come "Por- 
ton Down has just received a gift from 
Gruinard island, the first of many ” 

.Sure enough, the first package of din, 
weighing 10 lbs., was found the same day 
near the Porion Down laboratories, and 
analysis showed that it contained Bacillus 
anthracis. Although the box that showed 
up at Blackpool did not contain anthrax 
spores, officials said the soil was similar to 
that on Gruinard Island 

Several other packages of earth have 
since been found throughout the country, 
but all were thought to be the work of 
pranksters Scottish police have placed 
Gruinard Island under observation and 
continue to search for any recent visitors. 
Meanwhile, if the people behind “Dark 
Harvest" are to be believed, there remain 
280 lbs. of contaminated earth hidden 
somewhere in Britain, awaiting further 
distribution. ■ 


IRELAND 

Knock, Knock, 
What’s The re? 

A $32 million airport, that's 
what, for a village of 400 

very people, every country has its 
EL holy places," observed Pope John 
Paul II in 1979 when he visited the 
shrine of Our Lady at Knock in Ire¬ 
land's County Mayo. In such spots, de¬ 
clared the Pontiff to nearly half a mil¬ 
lion worshipers gathered for an outdoor 
Mass, “the heart of the people of God 
beats in a more lively fashion.” By Irish 
standards. Knock is a very new holy 
place Croagh Patrick, 40 miles to the 
west, IS revered as the mountain where 
St. Patrick did penance some 1,500 
years ago. But Cnoc Mliuire (Gaelic for 
the Hill of Mary) has been sacred only 
since 1879. when a group of villagers 



Moflsignof Horan oirtslite Kno ck ’s basilica 

"A good bus service would be better." 


testified that they saw an apparition of 
the Virgin Mary in the parish church. 
Since then, tiny Knock (pop about 400) 
has grown in fame as a destination of 
pilgrims who now number close to a 
million a year. 

That, at least, is the estimate offered 
by Monsignor James Horan, pastor of 
the shrine for the past 18 years and a 
man prone to think in millions It was 
Horan, an indefatigable fund raiser, 
who solicited $2 million to build the 
stark 6.000-seat concrete basilica that 
has dominated the town and overshad¬ 
owed the site of the original miracle 
since 1976 And it was Horan who was 
credited with bringing the Pope to 
Knock Now, however, the enterprising 
monsignor's ambitions have thrown Ire¬ 
land into a stew He has managed to 
wheedle out of Dublin a promise to 
complete a project he has already start¬ 
ed a jet airport that according to unof¬ 
ficial estimates may cost $32 million 
On the face of it. the idea is absurd. 
Shannon Airpiiri is just 80 air miles south 
of Knock Dublin is 127 miles east. Despite 
heavy promotion, both Shannon and Cork, 
the only other international airport, al¬ 
ready run in the red. Tobreak even. Knock 
would need at least 50,000 passengers a 
year, but MinisterofState Barry Desmond 
in the department of finance reckons that 
the new airport would be hard-pressed to 
reach even half that number Said Mayor 
Eugene Henry of Sligo in disgust: "A good 
bus service would be better ” 

Yet the ebullient Horan, buoyed by the 
success of the Pope's visit, formed an air¬ 
port committee in 1980and commissioned 
a feasibility study Authorities in Con¬ 
nacht. Ireland's Western province where 
Knock lies, supported the idea, envision¬ 
ing a wave of visitors to other sites as well. 

C harles Haughey, then Prime Minister 
and himself a "man of the West." was 
behind in pre-election polls and facing a 
vote this past June. Apparently thinking 
Horan merely wanted a small airstrip for 
the private planesof wealthier pilgrims, he 
gave the project his approval. By the time 
official go-ahead came through in April, 
Horan and his committee had already 
bought the real estate for the airport on 
bleak bogland near Knock, bulldozed 
more than two milesofapproach and spent 
at least $1 million of public money 

Faced with a fait accompli, the new 
government of Fine Gael and I ,abor under 
Prime Minister Garret FitzGerald has re¬ 
luctantly promised to sec through what 
Haughey's l ianna Fail party began Re¬ 
marked one local official "Fine Gael don't 
dare stop It Horan emerged from the par¬ 
tisan thicket a local hero for having outwit¬ 
ted the politicians at their own game He is 
undaunted by any criticism and apparent¬ 
ly oblivious to the fact that most of K nock s 
pilgrims come from within Ireland After 
the troubles in Northern Ireland calm 
down, he stoutly maintains, the shrine will 
attract “an avalanche of visitors." ■ 
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BURMA 

Moving Up and Out of Isolation 

As Ne Win yields to a new President, signs of new prosperity 


F or 19 year*, ever since he and fellow of¬ 
ficers overthrew the government of 
U Nu to set up their own “Burnjese Way 
to Socialism,” Ne Win has been Burma's 
absolute ruler. Addressing the congress 
of his Burma Socialist Program Party 
(B5.P.P.) last August, however, the 70- 
year-old President and party chairman 
declared that he was ready to make way 
for a successor. ‘1 wish to create the prece¬ 
dent of effecting a smooth and orderly 
transition of power at the most suitable 
and opportune moment,” he announced 
Next week, the durable old dictator's 
word will become fact when 475 re¬ 
cently elected members of the coun¬ 
try's People's Congress meet in Ran¬ 
goon to select a new President. 

Ne Win is not exactly stepping 
down- he will stay on as b.s.p.p. chair¬ 
man, a position from which he can 
still exercise extraordinary control. 

“Ne Win has removed himself from 
office but not from power,” explains 
one Burmese writer. “The next Presi¬ 
dent will be an impeccable figure¬ 
head.” Perhaps not. A stroke has left 
the aging leader with his left side 
partly paralyzed, and he clearly no 
longer has the energy for daily 
chores. At the very least the new 
President—who also serves as chair¬ 
man of the State Council—will in¬ 
creasingly handle the day-to-day 
governing tasks that Ne Win hitherto 
kept mainly to himself. 

Moreover, the leading names be¬ 
ing bruited for the job belong to men of 
a certain demonstrated strength. One 
possible successor. Maung Maung. 56, 
adistinguished former jurist respected 
for hisexceptional intelligence, is both 
a member of the powerful State Coun¬ 
cil and the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Burma's 15-man politburo 
General Kyaw Him, 57, Defense Min¬ 
ister and armed forces Chief of Staff, 
has helped direct the government's 
successful campaign to push Chinese- 
backed Communist guerrillas into the 
jungles on Burma’s periphery. But the 
shrewdest guessing in Rangoon predictsan 
even more forceful man in the job. San Yu. 
63, a former Chief of Staff and Defense 
Minister (1972-74) who daringly chal¬ 
lenged Ne Win for control of the party's 
260-member Central Committee in 1977 
San Yu survived the unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt by repledging his loyalty to Ne Win. 
even managing to keep his fwlitburo job 
Thispastsummer, politicalanalysts briefly 
thought that San Yu’s luck had finally run 
out when he was abruptly dropped from it 
They changed their minds swiftly after Ne 
Win paid a late-night call on San Yu and 
next day announced his plans to turn over 
the presidency. Clearing away the politbu¬ 


ro seat, according to the new interpreta¬ 
tion, meant San Yu was being freed for the 
administrative tasks of the presidency. 

Whoever the new President will be, he 
will come to ofliice in a Burma significant¬ 
ly better off than it was at the nadir of 
Ne Win’s rule in the early 1970s At that 
point Ne Win had virtually isolated his 
country from the rest of the world. It was 
almost impossible to visit, and it resolutely 
refused all but an average of $20 million in 
outside aid from Britain and a few Eastern 
European countries. Foreigners had been 
expelled, and their businesses had been 


expropriated without compensation— 
only to dry up into insignificance. Resi¬ 
dent Indians and Chinese lost their assets 
as well. By 1974 Burma’s economy was in 
tatters. Inflation topped SO'-f. and exports 
were a mere one-third of what they had 
been before the 1962 coup. Domestic dis¬ 
satisfaction with Ne Win's rule erupted in 
labor unrest and student riots in the 
streets. The dictator promptly tossed the 
rioters into jail. 

But the government gradually shifted 
economic policies by starting to accept 
large foreign loans and applying ’’green 
revolution” technology to Burma's agri¬ 
culture. Since 1977 the economy has im¬ 




proved steadily. By one measure Burma is 
still among the poorest nations of the 
world: with a per capita income of only 
S174 a year, it ranks twelfth from the bot¬ 
tom. But its 34 million people have good 
universities, excellent medical care and a 
rising literacy rate approaching 70%. 
There is little gap between urban and ru¬ 
ral living standards, little corruption in 
the bureaucracy and the army. Freedom 
of religion is total. Moreover, the economy 
grew by 8.3% last year, and while malnu¬ 
trition pervades nearby Viet Nam, there is 
no shortage of food in Burma The mar¬ 
kets groan with fresh meat, cheap produce 
and even copious baskets of flowers Ob¬ 
serves one retired civil servant: ’’Men 
don’t think about revolution when they 
have full bellies.” 

The abundance of food results largely 
from the success of Burma's high- 
yield crops, introduced by the gov¬ 
ernment since 1975. The country is 
now producing 65% more cotton 
than it did four years ago, 60% more 
maize and 30% more wheat. Most 
important was the increased yield of 
rice, which accounted for 40% of the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings 
in 1980-81 The paddy production 
topped 13 million metric tons, more 
than twice the pre-World War 11 fig¬ 
ures and 25‘f higher than any other 
paddy crop in Burma's history 

T o fund agriculture and other re¬ 
nascent enterprises, Burma has 
grown increasingly dependent on 
money from abroad So far the most 
enthusiastic donor has been Japan, 
which has supplied more than $500 
million in loans Tokyo is currently 
buildinga truck factory.acemeni fac¬ 
tory, a generating plan i. a pha rmaceu- 
lical instituteand biomedical research 
laboratory—and a $60 million oil re¬ 
finery Rangoon has also accepted a 
$168 million aid program from 
Czechoslovakia and smaller amounts 
from other East bloc countries—but 
no money from the U .S.S R 

Indeed, with Burma out of sorts 
with China for its support of the reb- 
bel Burma Communist Parly, the 
U S is the only one of the three su¬ 
perpowers to have won any friends 
in Rangoon in recent years. Since the 
mid-1970s. Washington has helped by 
supplying helicopters and other equip¬ 
ment for an antiopium drive on the Bur¬ 
mese frontier in the Golden Triangle, 
And just last week Washington and Ran¬ 
goon agreed on a more important break¬ 
through: a $30 million agricultural aid 
program, which will provide over four 
years a broad range of assistance, from 
trucks and forklifts to seeds and fertiliz¬ 
ers. It is. to be sure, a modest program, 
but as a symbol of an old friendship re¬ 
kindled, it suggests that Burma's days as a 
nation closed to the West are finally 
over — ByMayolllloh».Rtpoil 0 dbjfOavld 
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An abundance of food in a nwvket north of Rangoon 

With full bellies, no thoughts of revolution 
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Messages from IWelonville _ 

SCTV is the funniest show on the air and maybe the best too 



The assembled loonies of the SCTV troupe in formal array 

"If it becomes a Carol Burnett show for kids, well quit. 


work’s much vaunted Saturday Night lAvt. 
In fact, someSNL originals (Dan Ackroyd, 
Gilda Radner) came from Canada’s Sm- 
ond City troupe, which nurtured SCTV. 

The new sw„ extensively overhauled 
and buffed to a fine gloss, has registered 
some gains from the disasters of last season. 
Up against its pale predecessor, the new 
sm. looks pretty gocxl. But then so woidd 
Richard Simmons’ exercise show. The 
writers of SNt still work too hard at being 
Big City hip. On 5CTV, they act as though 
they never heard of hip and could care less. 

That may be one advantage of doing a 
show in Canada. The SCTV troupe 
writes and rehearses in Toronto, 
shoots in Edmonton, and launches 
the results to the world outside in 
the same reckless way they are al¬ 
leged to have sent up the SCTV sat¬ 
ellite, which looks suspiciously like 
a holdog rotisserie. 

On SCTV the performers mesh 
closely, in part because many of 
them have been together for six 
years and also because they seem 
more interested in laughs than per¬ 
sonalities This IS not a group of co¬ 
medians; this IS an ensemble of fine 
comic actors. 

Not since the high old days of 
the Ernie Kovacs Show has anyone 
used the tricks and techniques of 
television to make such comic cap¬ 
ital, such consistently capital com¬ 
edy and such deadeye, fall-down¬ 
laughing satire has not been seen 
since Monty Python, and maybe 
even Your Show of Shows. 

Last summer NBC ordered up 
nine new 90-min. segments. These 
have included a ruthless parody of 
a feminist musical revue, staged at 
a dinner theater, called I'm Takin ’ 
My Own Head. Screwin' It On 
Right, and No Guy's Gonna Tell Me 
That It Ain't. and an SCTV movie of 
the week, starring Bobby Bittman 

__ as Julius Caesar, who is assassinat- 

'■ ed because Rome cannot stand his 
onerliners. Promised in the near fu¬ 
ture is The Battle of the PBS Network Stars. 
featuring Economists John Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith and Milton Friedman in a spirited 
bicycle race. 


V ideo central is no longer New York 
City, or Studio City, or even beautiful 
downtown Burbank. It is a place called 
Melonville, and it is not on the map. It 
exists only as the fictive setting for NBC’s 
SCTV (for Second City Television), a 
show that originated in Canada and is the 
fastest, smartest 90 minutes on any TV 
channel, anywhere. 

Melonville is headquarters for 
the program’s scrv satellite net¬ 
work. Its production offices are lo¬ 
cated between an H&R Block 
tax center and a nuclear-waste 
disposal dump, sctv President 
Guy Caballero, a sleazebag in a 
modified Panama and a white 
three-piece blend, appears fre¬ 
quently on-camera to bilk, berate 
or fawn before his audience Un¬ 
like one former President of the 
U.S.. who did not like to be photo¬ 
graphed in his wheelchair. Presi¬ 
dent Caballero will not show up in 
public without his. He has no 
physical need for it. understand; 
he merely finds it useful for invit¬ 
ing viewer pity and respect and 
boosting the totals on one of his 
periodic—and thoroughly fraudu¬ 
lent—telethons. 

SCTV Station Manager Edith 
Prickley, who favors rhinestone- 
studded glasses and a leopard-skin 
coat to match her rakish chapeau, 
has had several programs of her 
own—a cooking course, a talk 
show that was a literal conversa¬ 
tion stopper and an outdoor safari 
documentary that never got much 
farther than the parking lot. None 
of them has done particularly 
well, perhaps because Mrs Prick- 
ley has the anxious friendliness of 
a piece of misfired puffed wheat 
and a laugh like the lullaby of a yak. 

As a programmer, Mrs. Prickley has a 
record at least as distinguished as Fred 
Silverman’s. Among her winners: The 
Sammy Maudlin Show, a Caballero-in- 
spired festival of show-biz glitz presided 
over by a rump-bussing host and a couple of 
regular guests, Entertainer Lola Heather- 
ton, whose specialty is a piercing rendition 
of New York, New York, and Funnyman 
Bobby Bittman, whose jokes are as tar¬ 
nished as his gold chains; and The Great 
White North, a public service program in 
which two dim-bulb brothers. Bob and 
Doug McKenzie, swill brew, cook back ba¬ 
con and discuss such issues as the lack of 
parking space at doughnut restaurants. 

Mrs. Prickley barely has time with all 
this to book movies for Monster Chiller 
I Horror Theater, which is hosted by Count 


Floyd, the dipso anchorman of the scrv 
news, masquerading in vampire dress. 
Certainly she never has time to screen her 
selections. One week’s entry was Dr 
Tongue’s 3-D House of Stewardesses, in 
which the actors attempted to achieve the 
illusion of objects flymg from the screen by 
swaying like pendulums. This was fol¬ 


lowed by Whispers of the Wolf (“Boy, 
sounds really scary, eh. kids!" howled the 
Count), which turned out to be an essay in 
abject despair by Ingmar Bergman, com¬ 
plete with a dwarf, camera compositions 
like geometry proofs and racked dialogue 
like “Life makes me vomit"—all of it 
rendered in subtitles that were almost 
obscured by dirt in the corner of the 
projector. 

To thank for all this, we have the seven 
benign loonies of the real SCTV: John Can¬ 
dy, Joe Flaherty. Eugene Levy, Andrea 
Martin, Rick Moranis, Catherine O’Hara 
and Dave Thomas, who also write and 
stage most of the material they perform. 
NBC, an outfit that sometimes looks like a 
Caballero/Prickley collaboration played 
straight, has kept SCTV on late weekend 
nights almost as a poor relation of the net¬ 


T he SCTV troupe frets about keeping the 
quality consistently high under pro¬ 
duction demands from the network. Even 
though they have shown no signs of Bag¬ 
ging, they know and worry about the possi¬ 
bility of network pressures eventually di¬ 
luting the show. “It’s important for our 
group to have control." says Rick Moranis, 
who once brought off a pluperfect render¬ 
ing of Woody Allen acting Robert De 
Niro’s mirror soliloquy in Taxi Driver. “If 
scrv becomes a Carol Burnett show for 
kids, we’ll quit." Talk is cheap, though. 
They all know Guy Caballero would never 
accept their resignations. —Byiey Coekt 



were excited cries of “Princess 
Diana! Princess Diana!” Said 
Charles gesturing to his lady: 
There's the person you've 
come to see." 

Jn an outfit of red and 
green—the colors of the Welsh 
flag—Diana responded warm¬ 
ly to the cheering crowds in 
Rhyl. At one point, the tiny 
voice of SbiMHi Edwin, 7, caught 
her ear. “My dad says give us a 
kiss." said Simon “Well then." 
Diana greethiK crowd at Rhyl Diana replied, bending for¬ 

ward. “you had better let me 
She came into the land of haveone.”Furtheron,theprin- 
harsh. brooding mountains cess spotted Joanne Edwards, 8, 
and the eternal, green-blue crippled by spina bifida. “Do 
Irish Sea. a princess and you want a hug?” she asked the 
stranger But she charmed the young girl Whispered Joanne: 
countrymen thoroughly and “Oh yes, please.” Diana lifted 
soon they welcomed her as her out of her wheelchair and 
their princess and friend The kissed her softly, 
trip to Wales last week by As expected, there were a 
Princo Charles, 32, and Diana, number of protests by Welsh 
Princess of Wales. 20. was their nationalists who have long 
first formal appearance since sought to break the country’s 
theii marriage last July and 445-year-old union with Brit- 
marked Diana's official debut am. As the royal Rolls ap- 
on the job. The three-day. 400- proached the 13th century cas- 
mile journey by tram coach tie city of Caernarvon, a young 
and Rolls-Royce, was a weary- woman leaped forward, spray¬ 
ing one. but it never showed on mg the car with white paint be- 
thc royal brows. Diana plunged fore she was whisked away by 
into her new duties with a rest some of the 600 Special Branch 
that belied her past head-down policemen guarding the prince 
shyness At every stop, there and princess. Outside the cas- 

The royal couple touring grounds of Caeniarvon witii Lord Snowdon 


Charles braving the crush of the throng on the third day of the tour 


tie, demonstrators chanted. 
“Charles, go home!” 

At Caernarvon, where 
Charles was vested as Prince of 
Wales in 1969 by his mother. 
Queen Elizabeth II, the couple 
rested on two slate chairs in the 
castle courtyard. Overhead, 
the skies added their own dra¬ 
matic greeting, going from sun 
to inky storm clouds, to rain 
and, finally, at dusk, to a rain¬ 
bow that seemed to touch down 
just behind the battlements. 
When the couple emerged, Di¬ 
ana thrilled the young school¬ 
girls in the crowd by removing 
her gloves and wiggling her fin¬ 
gers so that they could get a 
glimpise of her engagemen t and 
wedding rings. 

Poised and winsome 
throughout, Di committed only 
one small gaffe. Presented with 
a set of small silver bowls, she 
instinctively flipped one over 


to check the hallmark. She 
avoided the same mistake lat¬ 
er, when a group of Welsh 
farmers presented her with two 
other gifts- Smdra, a seven- 
month-old heifer, and a ewe. “I 
am sorry there is only one of 
her,” said the pleased Charles 
at one point “1 haven’t got 
enough wives to go around ” 
















Carey UmbarinK up before takb« on the press In tha Pimpldn Bowl 


D isplaying a passing and 
running style seldom seen 
on most playing fields these 
days. New York Governor 
Hugh Carey, 61. ditched his 
statehouse grays for an appear¬ 
ance in the second annual 
Pumpkin Bowl The touch- 
football game pitted the Gov¬ 
ernor and his staff against re¬ 
porters for the Albany 
Times-Union As back-up 
quarterback, Carey warmed 
the bench. But sutotituting at 
halfback, he did manage a 
down or two of wobbly catch 
and carry Cheering him on 
I and tucking in his jersey from 
time to time was his second 
1 wife of seven months. Evange- 
I line Gouletas-Carey, 45 Last 
year the statehousers lost, but 
I this time they scored a 24-6 
j win, Said Team Captain Carey 
I after the hard-fought victory, 
j “Football IS wonderful—the 
! second time around.” 


He has graced the stage as 
a sailor, a fawn, a prince, a 
cowboy and a Greek god. But if 
anything is going to keep New 
York City Ballet Star Edward 
Villella, 45, on his toes, it will be 
his current role as Visiting Art¬ 
ist at West Point During one 
recent appearance on campus. 
Villella surveyed an aerobic 
dance class from the sidelines, 
then took the cadets through 
the same motions, ballet-style 
“They were skeptical at first,” 
says Edward, “but after a while 
everybody loosened up. Even 
the picbes were laughing ” 


So compelling was she as 
a Catholic nun in The Bells of 
St. Mary 's that for years af¬ 
ter, bigM Bergman, 66, re¬ 
ceived letters from mothers 
whose daughters had chosen 
convent life after seeing the 
1945 film. Opposite Humphrey 


Bogart in the 1943 classic Ca¬ 
sablanca. she captured a mil¬ 
lion men's hearts as the sub¬ 
lime image of bittersweet 
love. Goodness knows what 
effect the actress’s portrayal 
of Golda IMeIr will have on 
young Israeli women—or old 
Israeli politicians for that 
matter. Coaxed out of retire¬ 
ment to play the late Israeli 
leader in the Operation 
Prime Time TV movie, A 
Woman Called Golda, to be 
aired next May, Bergman 
managed to fold a Yiddish 


Ult into her husky Swedish 
whisper. Though the actress 
spent hours watching news 
and documentary footage of 
Golda, she only saw the 
grande dame of Israeli poli¬ 
tics brighten once—in an old 
segment of TV's This Is Your 
Life. “They were all so seri¬ 
ous, those films," says Berg¬ 
man. “1 wondered if Golda 
had ever joked or smiled.” 


As Atticus Finch in the 
1963 movie To Kill a Mocking¬ 
bird. Gr^ory Peck captured 
well the kindly, yet determined 
sensibilities of a rural Southern 
lawyer. The actor has moved 
north to Gettysburg, Pa , for his 
next role, in The Blue and the 
Cray, an eight-hour CBS TV 
mini-series to be aired next 
March. Queuing up in a distin¬ 
guished line that includes Wal¬ 
ter Huston, Henry Fonda, Ray¬ 
mond Massey and Hal Holbrook, 
Peck, 65, is taking up stovepipe 
and chin whiskers to portray 
Abraham Lincoln. ‘‘I'm in seven 
scenes,” says Greg, "but I only 
get to speak in five of them. 
That’s because in the other 
two, I'm dead.” 





Bergman playing Golda Meir 


Peck portraying Abe Lincoln 


Stewart and Harvey radux 

”He pops up in my life 
every once in a while,” says 
Hollywood Veteran Actor 
Jimmy Stewart, 73, of Harvey, 
the white-suited fellow to his 
right. The rabbit turned up 
unexpectedly at a rehearsal of 
the New Year’s Day Tourna¬ 
ment of Roses parade, which 
Jimmy will lead as grand 
marshal, Stewart first be¬ 
friended the imaginary bunny 
in the 1947 Broadway pro¬ 
duction of Harvey They were 
reunited in the 1950 film and 
again in the 1970 Broadway 
revival While in Pasadena, 
Stewart also struck up a 
friendship with a fellow hu¬ 
man, last year’s Tournament 
of Roses queen. Leslie WaL 
“She briefed me on the differ¬ 
ent kinds of waves there arc,” 
says Jimmy. “Must be four or 
five ways you are supposed to 
wave to the crowd.” 

—By £. Graydtm Carter 



Humphrey VUelUahawIng West Point cadets a new type of ctesa-onler movement. New York City BaHet-etyle 
















Out: Pedro Arrupe before his stroke 


John Paul Takes On the Je^its 

The Pope picks his own team to head the powerjul order 


T he Jesuits swear an oath of obedience 
to the papacy but, throughout their 
441-year history, their indcpeiident ways 
and elitist style have ruffled many Popes. 
John Paul II, no stranger to controversy, 
last week took a bold step to bridle the So¬ 
ciety of Jesus. In a move interpreted as a 
warning to all religious orders, he sus¬ 
pended the normal workings of the Jesuit 
Consttiuiions, removed the acling leader 
of the organi/,ation and replaced him with 
two Italian Jesuits who enjoy the Vati¬ 
can's confidence Paolo IJe/ya. 79. and Jo¬ 
seph Pittau, 53. 

John Paul has entered a high-stakes 
game. The Jesuits are the largest (27,000) 
and the most dominant of the men’sorders, 
with far-flung influence in education, the¬ 
ology and missions The Superior General 
ofthesixjiety isconsidered the second most 
powerful figure m Roman Catholicism. 

,Pontiffs have intervened in the past by 
dictating the elections of Superiors Gener¬ 
al In 1773 Pofie Clement XIV even dis¬ 
solved the society, a 41-year-long humilia¬ 
tion that some Jesuit intellectuals close to 
the Vatican are comparing with John 
Paul's treatment 

Thecurient conflict has been building 
ever since the Second Vatican Council, 
when some Jesuits began busying them¬ 
selves in sivial action and in questioning 
papal tetichings. In 1973 a harried Po|>e 
Paul V'l wrote Superior ('leneral Pedro Ar- 
rujie to “express oui desire, indeed our de¬ 
mand." that the Jesuits remain loyal to the 
papacy In 1979 Pope John Paul II direct¬ 
ed Arrupe to wipe out seculansm and oth¬ 
er "regrettable shortcomings ' 

Last year Arrupe, Superior General 
since 1965, cited age and health in asking 


John Paul's permission to resign In Au¬ 
gust. felled by a stroke that left him par¬ 
tially paralyzed, Arrupe. 73, followed Je¬ 
suit legal procedure and selected a Vicar 
General (interim leader), American Fa¬ 
ther Vincent O'Keefe, 61. to run the order 
O'Keefe is a former president of Fordham 
University. Unable to speak intelligibly 
because of his illness, Arrupe has not re¬ 
plied to John Paul’s announcement that 
he was naming Dez^a as "a delegate who 
will represent me more closely m the soci¬ 
ety” until a General Congregation elects 
Arrupe’s permanent successor 

When Arrupie was chosen Superior 
General, Dezza and O’Keefe were among 
his four advisers Dez/a. no reactionary 
but well to the right of both Arrupe and 
O’Keefe, is a philosopher and onetime 
rector of Rome’s Pontifical Gregorian 
University. John Paul named the energet¬ 
ic Pittau to assist the aged, partially blind 
Dez/a and utke over “should he be imped¬ 
ed or die." Pittau. considered a mexierate, 
is the sort of well-trained, efficient aca¬ 
demic who catches John Paul’s eye A 
Harvard Ph D in sociology, he is rector of 
Tokyo's Sophia University and, since last 
year, leader of the Japan province. 
O'Keefe remains an adviser to the new 
team and refuses to comment 

In a letter to Arrupe, John Paul saw 
a need for "more thorough preparation 
of the society" before a Cieneral Congre¬ 
gation is held That is l>eing read as a 
signal that John Paul wants the Jesuits 
to shape up before the election of a new 
leader As a result, no one in Rome sees 
a replacement for the Dezza-Pittau ad¬ 
ministration until at least 1983 and per¬ 
haps years beyond that. ■ 


Slow Annulment 


New code delays U.S. system 

T he Roman Catholic Church hardly 
ever recognizes a divorce, or a second 
marriage while the original spouse is liv¬ 
ing. But those who wish to remarry and re¬ 
main Catholics in good standing may seek 
an annulment, in which the church rules 
that a valid marriage never existed in the 
first place. Once a rarity, annulments in 
the U.S. have grown from a mere 338 in 
1968 to around 32,000 last year In the 
Vatican last week the International 
Canon Law Commission sent to Pope 
John Paul for approval the final draft of a 
new code that would slow down U.S. an¬ 
nulment prwedure, but streamline things 
in much of the world. 

There are two factors m annulment, 
grounds and procedure The grounds in 
the existing canon law code of 1917 are 
generally technical bigamy, fraud, insan¬ 
ity, coercion and the like. But over the past 
two decades church tribunals have ex¬ 
panded psychological incapacity as a ba¬ 
sis. The proposed new code recogniz.es this 
principle, known as "serious lack of due 
discretion ” 

On procedure, the U .S operates under 
a temporary dispensation called an indult. 
The indult was granted by Pojre Paul VI m 
1969asan experiment, because the Amer¬ 
ican hierarchy requested help on its huge 
backlog of cases (Canada got a less 
sweeping indult m 1974; Belgium, Eng¬ 
land and Scotland had indults which have 
now expired ) 

Under the U S indult. which will re¬ 
main m force until the new code goes into 
effect, perhaps by 1983. annulments are 
handled by a local church tribunal When 
an annulment is approved, the American 
hierarchy assigns a bishop to accept or re¬ 
ject It. Almost all local verdicts are ap¬ 
proved But other nations are required to 
hold a time-consuming second trial, after 
which couples may appeal to the Vatican. 
The new proposal calls for a regional pan¬ 
el to review all the testimony after a local 
tribunal has endorsed an annulment, but 
not a second trial 

American bishops lobbied strenuously 
to keep their privilege in the new code An 
American member of the canon law com¬ 
mission. Archbishop Joseph L Bernardin 
of Cincinnati and his canon law adviser. 
Monsignor John A. Alesandro of Garden 
City. N.Y.. say that the boom in U.S an¬ 
nulments is the result of social factors 
They cite the high number of divorces and 
the high number of mixed marriages in 
American society. U.S. annulments now 
will drag out somewhat, agrees Bernardm, 
but he says, "We feel this is something we 
can work with.” To which Alesandro 
adds. "We’re not handing out annulments 
like lollipops. On the whole. I think our 
jurisprudence is pretty solid.” ■ 








Living 




Three-Wheelers Cut a Swath 

Whoopdedo for riders, headaches for conservationists 

T hey look like the misbegoften off- 
spring of a moon buggy and a tractor 
mower. An outing on one is almost surre¬ 
al—an experience that ranks somewhere 
between riding in a snowmobile with hic¬ 
cups or a Jeep with a hangover. Called 
three-wheelers, they are equally nimble in 
sand, snow, ice or muck In the U.S., they 
are taking over leisure time and terrain 
from Pacific beaches to Cajun country 

These noisy, extrapolated dirt bikes ^ 
are at their headiest on broad sand dunes 
like those of California’s Pismo Beach, a At home on the range: herding cattle 
favorite hangout for the new wheelies At 

a flat-out speed of 75 m p.h , spraying and temperament are best suited to vehic- 
roostertails of sand, hanging a rear wheel ular whoopdedo 

in the air while leaning far out to the side. While even seasoned motorbikers find 
the rider cuts and weaves from bowl to it at first difficult to adjust to the three- 
bowl. using centrifugal force to swirl up a wheeler's peculiar handling characteris- 
curving wall of sand and blast over the tics—the rider has to lean away from the 
top. landing with a jolt cushioned by the turn putting pressure on the outside tire— 
machine's outsize balloon tires. But the riding one is generally considered safe, 
versatile vehicles provide roller-coaster Many of the riders protect themselves 
thrills on almost any rough terrain with helmets, boots, shoulder pads, pad- 

There are JOO.OOO machines in opera- ded pants and a tightly cinched kidney 
tion: 100,000 of them sold last year. The belt. Since they are off-road vehicles (they 
three-wheelers' serious uses include farm do not even have speedometers or odome- 
haulage, tending vineyards, construction ters), riders do not need a driver’s license, 
work and herding cattle. But the T-Ws" At some beaches, children barely old 
principal allure is recreational They have 
already shown true grit in racing competi¬ 
tions. Moto-Cross (a form of dirt bike 
competition), fiat track and endurance. 

Three Honda T-Ws finished the grueling 
Baja 500 ahead of many mini-pickups in 
the race. They have even been raced on ice 
with specially spiked tires. 

In addition to Honda, which currently 
controls 90% of the market with its five- 
model line of ATCs (All Terrain Cycles). 

Kawasaki and Yamaha have weighed in 
with their own models. The conventional 
motorcycle engines of the three Japanese 
makers range in size from a minuscule 70- 
cc four-stroke to a humming 250-cc two- 
stroke. In weight they go from 163 lbs. to 
300 lbs.; some models get more than 50 

miles per gallon. At prices ranging from . ~ ' -i». , . 

$700 to around $1,800, they are far less ex- • , . ’*v 

pensive than four-wheel-drive vehicles 

Most of the T-Ws arc in use in the West. W»ll>r-coa«terthrill»on Mml.ii 
South and Southwest, where the terrain "When you fall off one of thesi 


enough to walk can be seen whizzing 
around on them. Says John Beenders, a 
painting contractor visiting the Pismo 
dunes. "When you fall off one of these 
things. It’s like falling in a sugar bowl.” 
Adds Jenny Miller, wife of an oilfield 
worker, who rides a three-wheeler with 
her two-year-old son in her lap: "Hell, 1 
rode 'em when I was pregnant. When you 
fall, you don’t really get hurt, you just eat a 
lot of sand. " 

O wners of the little fun machines also 
have to eat environmentalist charges 
of irresponsibility. Three-wheeler owners 
have been charged with negligent 
despoliation of nature, particularly in 
coastal and desert areas, and, most seri¬ 
ously. the destruction of priceless Indian 
petroglyphs in the Mojave Desert. At Pis¬ 
mo Beach, where problems of destabiliza¬ 
tion of the dunes as well as congestion, 
noise, litter and norseplay have been 
blowing in the wind for years, the San 
Luis Obispo County board of supervisors 
has called for an indefinite moratorium 
on off-road vehicles. Says John Ash- 
baugh, chairman of the Sierra Club 
branch that includes Pismo Beach' "We 
recognize that there’s a legitimate interest 
in recreation, in just having fun. But 
that’s not an unlimited right, and people 
have a higher obligation to protect their 
natural resources." — BylMchaelDemantt 
Iteporiedbyjaff¥»lvobi/Los Angeles 



Rollcr-coMtar thrills on sand, snow, ice or muck from the Pacific to Cajun country 

" When you fall offone of these things, it's like falling in a sugar bowl." 





Advanced technology leads 
to a better world. 

And Hitachi is the worid's advanced 

technology leader. 


■ Materials Handling 

Large loads, small loads 
and everything In 
between - Hitachi 
handling systems do 
the job safely and effi¬ 
ciently Hitachi transfer 
cranes, container cranes, 
unloaders, coal reclaim¬ 
ers, automatic storage 
systems and electric 
hoists are just a few of 
the reliable Hitachi 

systems at work around the world And 
innovative designs - like our comput¬ 
erized control systems for unmanned 
operation - continue to revolutionize 
Industry. 


Transportation 
AS world population 
increases, so must the 
efficiency of our 
transportation systems. 
Hitachi research and 
development programs 
in this area have led to 
stunning successes - 
including the safety 
escalator and one of 
the world's fastest el¬ 
evators Now working in 
cooperation with the Japanese National 
Railways, Hitachi has helped to develop 
a super-high-speed train that floats 
above the ground on magnetic force 
and propels itself by utilizing track- 
mounted windings The result is an as¬ 
tounding 517 km/h test speed record 



Household Products 

The incorporation of 
the micro computer and 
semiconductor into a 
host of products for the 
home has led to greater 
versatility and to some 
truly great entertain¬ 
ment as well, Sound 
engineering has made 
Hitachi component 
stereo one of the 
world s most desired 
brands Performance-matched video 
systems and TV receivers join these 
components to provide unmatched 
home entertainment That same dedi¬ 
cation to advanced design is obvious in 
many other types of Hitachi household 
products, too 



Industrial Systems 

Vi/hen it comes to in¬ 
dustry, Hitachi performs 
on a large scale Here 
advanced technology 
has led to processing 
equipment that is incom¬ 
parable - like HC mills 
for producing perfectly 
flat metal plates. Hitachi 
process plants are recog¬ 
nized for their high out¬ 
put And Hitachi industrial 
robots, refrigeration systems, compres¬ 
sors, blowers, arc welders, motors and 
power transmission devices have proven 
their reliability worldwide. 









communications 
Hitachi's optical fiber 
communications system 
is a fine example of the 
kind of innovative devel¬ 
opments that are keep¬ 
ing the world in touch. 
And there are many 
other Hitachi com¬ 
munications advances. 
The HIVORS voice 
response system lets a 
computer speak with a 
natural human voice. The electronic 
digital switching system replaces 
mechanical parts with high-speed elec¬ 
tronics. And Hitachi facsimiles can turn 
an ordinary telephone line into an inter¬ 
national data transmission system. 


Computer Systems 
The computer industry 
is highly competitive, 
but Hitachi equipment 
really stands out. An 
incredibly broad range 
of systems, incorporat¬ 
ing many design break¬ 
throughs, includes units 
for virtually every applica¬ 
tion. New generation 
computers excel - both 
in online and batch pro¬ 
cessing environments. There's a super- 
large-scale computer with 64 kilobit 
random access memory. And small- 
scale Hitachi computers, minicomputers 
and office computers handle a host of 
data processing tasks. 


Purification Systems 
Improving the quality 
of the air and the water 
is an important goal at 
Hitachi. And our products 
prove it. New technol¬ 
ogy is constantiy being 
applied to treatment 
facilities that prevent 
industrial pollutants 
from harming the envi¬ 
ronment A new NOx 
removal system, for 
example, takes detrimental nitrogen 
oxides out of the flue gas of thermal 
power plants and industrial furnaces. 

It is another statement of Hitachi's 
concern for the future of the world. 


Energy 

No potential source of 
critical power supplies 
has been exciuded in 
Hitachi's exhaustive 
search for energy an¬ 
swers. Ongoing research 
into nuclear power 
generation, including 
breeder reactors and 
nuciear fusion, is very 
promising The company 
continues to be one of 
the major international suppliers of 
hydroelectric and thermal power 
plants. Pumped storage power plants 
are highly practical solutions. And 
combined cycle power plants use gas 
and steam turbines to greatly minimize 
energy waste. 


Miniaturization 
Making electronics more 
effective is a direct re¬ 
sult of miniaturization. 
Hitachi is already well 
known for dependable 
LSis. And now Hitachi 
promises even greater 
electronic performance 
through the application 
of the VLSI. This remark¬ 
able circuitry is made 
possible through a 
number of Hitachi VLSI production 
units - like the Hitachi Auto Alignment 
Machine and the Electron Beam Lithog¬ 
raphy System. One precision-made VLSI 
has hundreds of thousands of transis¬ 
tors on a chip a mere 3.9 x 7.52mm. 

So its virtually an artificial brain. 

Analysis 

Scores of Hitachi prod¬ 
ucts assist science and 
industry by providing 
flawless analysis of 
everything from chemi¬ 
cal composition to 
human organ functions. 
The development of 
whole-body computed 
tomography, for exam¬ 
ple, has revolutionized 
the field of medical 
diagnostics. Now detailed images of 3.5 
or 10mm thick "body slices" can be 
displayed on a high-resolution monitor 
in just 30 seconds, allowing quick analy¬ 
sis of a multitude of bodily functions. 
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Education 


“Pricklies" vs. “Gooeys" _ 

Conflicting theories of learning in the wake of Head Start 


P roject Follow Through began in 1967. 

Its aim was to continue in kindergar¬ 
ten and up through third grade the gains 
that underprivileged children had made 
in Lyndon Johnson’s Head Start pro¬ 
gram—in education, medical care and pa¬ 
rental involvement. 

Like most Great Society efforts, Fol¬ 
low Through survived on a year-to-year 
basis, largely because concerned parents 
lobbied for its funding. This fall, at their 
annual conference in Ypsilanti, Mich, 
Follow Through directors were glum. 
Though this year’s program managed to 
survive Reaganomic budget cutting and 



A teacher drills bi Michigan 

Hand signals and a chorus of voices. 


win authorization for $45 million for fiscal 
1982, federal money is due to dry up in 
1984. When the slates take charge of fed¬ 
eral funds through block grants. Follow 
Through may fall by the wayside. 

Since 1967, about 400,000 students 
from low-income families in all 50 states 
have been enrolled in Follow Through 
classrooms at a cost of $700 million. The 
program, which involves a partnership be¬ 
tween schools, parents and sponsoring re¬ 
search institutions, seems to have worked 
well for underprivileged children. But it 
serves another important role' as a labora¬ 
tory for American pedagogy In working 
with various leaching methods. Follow 
Through has fostered a wide variety of 
models. It also has added further fuel to 
what is still one of the hottest debates in 
U.S. education Which is superior- what is 
known as low-structure teaching (educa¬ 
tion through experience) or high-structure 
instruction (stress on drill in the basics)? 
Many low-structure advocates, sometimes 
described as ’’gooeys,” follow the theory, 
developed since 1920 by New York City's 


Bank Street College of Education, that 
learning must adapt to the pace of the indi¬ 
vidual child. Under this system children 
learn to read by being provided with a rich 
environment that stimulates them to learn 
the words they need. Many high-structure 
people, known in the trade as “pricklies," 
use the distar program (for Direct In¬ 
struction Systems for Teaching and Reme¬ 
diation) developed at the University of 
Oregan. DISTAR sticks to phonics, a tightly 
programmed curriculum and lots of drill. 
Children learn how to form new words by 
sounding out letters, rather than by just rec¬ 
ognizing familiar ones. 

Though some Follow Through models 
combine teaching elements from both 
methods, many classrooms tend to be 
readily identifiable as either prickly or 
gooey Follow Through classes at the 
Weeksville School. RS. 243 in Brooklyn, 
for instance, are colorful, but seem a bit 
chaotic In Teresa Van Exel’s second- 
grade class, various groups do different 
things at the same lime. The second grade 
has chosen the apple as this year’s theme, 
and in one corner, Van Exel conducts a 
science class for eight children on how ap¬ 
ples were stored for winter during the 
1800s, Meanwhile, in the classroom’s 
kitchen area, several children are busy 
making two apple pies. Other children 
simply wander about the room or work 
alone. One girl, busy with her phonics 
workbook, is stuck on the word mud. She 
can sound out m. u and d. she cannot seem 
to link the sounds together 

In the Cambridge. Mass, Harrington 
Elementary School, the gooey classrooms 
are broken down into "learning centers." 
In one, a first-grader fils pieces of an al¬ 
phabet puzzle together Near by, two girls 
dressed up in oversized high-heel shoes set 
a dinner table. A small group, with a 
leaching assistant acting as secretary, dic¬ 
tates words that will eventually make a 
whole story Skiys Teacher Louise Grant- 
"Children need opportunities to express 
their own thoughts. The learning process 
IS easier because there is an interest ’’ 

A t Don Elementary School in Flint. 

Mich., 25 Follow Through kindergar¬ 
ten children sit quietly in neat rows work¬ 
ing on assignments. At the front of the 
room the teacher is drilling four children 
on reading Imperious, she snaps her fin¬ 
gers tosignal for the answer, which the chil¬ 
dren chorus together. The children seem 
secure and interested, but they know they 
will not be asked for an individual response 
until after the chorus. When it is time to 
read, they follow a bright red arrow across 
the page frpm left to right to remind them 
that reading is done from left to right. 


At p.S. 137 in Brooklyn School Dis¬ 
trict 23. traditionally the lowest-achiev¬ 
ing of all New York City districts in 
reading, a prickly Follow Through class 
is doing well. Eight children sit in a 
reading group in Sadie Martin’s first- 
grade classroom. Martin holds up a 
manual with words printed in distar’s 
script. Silent letters are written smaller 
than the rest. Consonant clusters, like 
wh, are joined together to indicate that 
they should be pronounced together. At 
Martin’s signal, the group choruses the 
sound and then puts the word together 
phonetically. 

The most recent national evaluation, 
much disputed as to methods, was released 
in 1977 and indicated that in most of the 
areas tested—vocabulary, spelling, gram¬ 
mar and math—the pricklies left the 
gooeys in the dust. However, a more recent 



A mural grows in Brooklyn 

Studying apples and baking pies 


local study of comparable New York City 
neighborhood schools showed gooeys and 
pricklies scoring about the same. Gooeys 
consistently argue that standard paper- 
and-pencil achievement tests are narrow 
and cannot measure the wide-ranging 
benefits of their creative approach 

Gail Hurst, a teacher for twelve years 
in San Diego, transferred out of a DISTAR 
program after three months. Says she. “I 
didn’t like the robot, parroting answers the 
students had logive.” Yet DISTAR ’sstriking 
results led San Diego Superior CourlJudge 
Louis Welsh last year to request the pro¬ 
gram to help upgrade minority schools 
Joan Gutkin, Follow Through coordinator 
at New York’s P.S. 137, points out that 70% 
ofher second-graders in 1980 scored above 
the 50th percentile on the California 
Achievement Test, in contrast to only 18% 
of the children in a comparable school. 
Says she: “I can guarantee that every child 
will learn to read.” In 1981, that is quite 
a promise. — By OHe McGratfL Bupartud by 
Unda or n»tro/D»trolt and Jaa n ne IBarta 
North/Hhw Yak 







Geo Goes Upbeat—and Uptown 

Under Editor Paige Rense, the world will be a neater place 


G eo was never the kind of magazine 
that Architectural Digest Editor in 
Chief Paige Rense wanted around the 
house. It was glossy and expensive ($4 per 
copy) all right, but it was also depressing. 
Too many images of death, disease and di¬ 
saster. “Pictures of animals being slaugh¬ 
tered,” she shudders. No dream houses on 
fantasy islands. All that is about to 
change. After two years and about $30 
million in losses, the German publishers 
Gruner & Jahr have just peddled the 
monthly Geo (circ. 256,000) to Los 
Angeles-based Knapp Communications, 
which publishes Architectural Digest and 
Bon App^tit. Geo's new editor in chief: 
none other than Rense. Says she; “The 
magazine will have no more news, no 
more ecology, no more people lying in gut¬ 
ters with open sores. It will be timeless and 
a pleasure to read " 

This will be like turning pigs’ knuckles 
into pate, but Rense, 47, has performed 
similar transmutations in the past. Cleon 
Knapp’s Architectural Digest was a little- 
known trade journal with a circulation of 
less than 50.000 when Rense, an advertis¬ 
ing representative for California sports¬ 
wear and cosmetics firms and a sometime 
freelancer for Cosmopolitan, applied for a 
job in i 970. When Knapp asked what she 
thought of his magazine, Rense replied. 
"Boring and poorly edited ” She was hired 
on the spot. With a monthly circulation of 
558,000, Digest in the past year carried 
more than 1,400 pages of high-tone ads 
(Ferrari, Cartier, Courvoisier) and had 
revenues of $32 million More than a third 
of Its readers are corporate board mem¬ 
bers, and one-fifth areViilhonaires 

Still loosely edited, the magazine 
gushes on ad nauseam about the “intima¬ 
cy" of luxury home furnishings, and de¬ 
spite Its name, it has little to do with archi¬ 
tecture But Architectural Digest aims to 
dazzle the eye, not challenge the mind 
Each issue contains about a dozen lavish 
photo tours of opulent homes that have 
been transformed by top interior decora¬ 
tors. Average decorating budget: 
$200,000. Frequent pecks into celebrity 
homes add to the vicarious thrills. In re¬ 
cent years Digest readers have visited the 
likes of Ali MacGraw, Robert Redford, 
Liza Minnelli and Barbra Streisand. Says 
Rense: "Digest is an elitist magazine. But 1 
don’t think there is anything wrong with 
being rich.” 

Rense selects the 200 or so homes that 
appear in Digest every year by sorting 
through some 2,000 portfolios submitted 
by decorators and then visiting prospects 
that strike her fancy, squeezing in as many 
as three in an evening. If they pass her 
muster, homeowners must endure several 


days of photo sessions, during which Di¬ 
gest teams may rearrange the furniture or 
even add plants, paintings and sculpture 
to dress up the finished product. The com¬ 
petition to appear in Digest has made 
Rense a powerful figure in decorating and 
design circles, not to mention a sought- 
after guest of honor at exclusive parties. 

A native of Des Moines who attended 
California State University in Los Ange 
les, Rense says she has turned down 



Luxury Magazine Whiz Rense in Los Angeles 

"No people in gutters with open sores ." 

bribes—and at least one proposal of mar¬ 
riage—from people who wanted to be in 
Architectural Digest. If homeowners are 
flattered to be picked, decorators and 
builders have more pragmatic reasons 
to court Rense Says Architect John 
Lautner: "Digest's readers are people who 
have money and are willing to pay for 
what they see in the magazine Whenever 
I appear in Digest. I gel commissions right 
away ” While Rense’s taste nettles some 
decorators, she is given high marks for the 
way she handles her power. Says Los An¬ 
geles Designer Bernard Kovner: “You 
never hear horror stories about her She’s 
one of those people who walk softly and 
carry a big stick.” 

After seeing what Rense did with his 
tired little trade book, Knapp, 45, sUirted 
throwing other challenges her way. In 
1975 he purchased the budget recipe book 
Bon Appitit from the Pillsbury Co. Under 
Rense’s stewardship. Bon Appetit (cnc. 1.3 
million) has become the culinary equiva¬ 


lent of Digest, with glossy color photo- j 
graphs of such dishes as caramel cream 
puff bouchees and oyster and spinach 
souffld. Says Rense: “I have no interest in 
a magazine that tells you 1,001 ways to 
prepare hamburger. 1 wanted a cooking 
magazine for people like me who are too 
busy to cook.” 

Geo. admits Rense, is "not linguine or 
Louis Ouatorze,” But she is convinced that 
her upbeat formula can lift circulation to 
500,000 and put the magazine into the 
black. She plans articles about travel, ex- | 
ploration, anthropology and archaeology, 
some of them written in the first person. "1 
think people enjoy reading about people.” 
The magazine will be redesigned, starting 
with the cover, whose thick green border 
confused readers and newsstand dealers; 
it was hard to tell issues apart. Rense an¬ 
ticipates “close, intense involvement with 
Geo for the first six months,” returning 
from Manhattan to her home in Beverly 
Hills most weekends. She will continue to 
edit Architectural Digest and Bon App^tit 
and entertain on both coasts If that is not j 
enough, she has begun test studies for new 
magazines on collecting and travel. “I 
rarely feel overwhelmed, though, " she 
says. “When too many things go wrong, I 
just eat two pints of ice cream and every- j 
thing seems O.K ” — ByMmice Castro, lie- 

ported by Mary Carie/New York and Atessatuba 
Stanley/Los Angeles 

Branching Out 

New growth at New Yorker 

D orothy Parker, a onetime New Yorker 
regular, was never at a loss for a good 
line When challenged to use the word 
horticulture in a sentence, she instantly 
replied “You can lead a horticulture, but 
you can’t make her think.” Insiders at The 
New Yorker are chuckling again over that 
gag. The prosperous, sophisticated weekly 
(circ. 504,000) has, for the first lime in its 
56-year history, acquired another publica¬ 
tion: Horticulture magazine (circ. 

104,000), a 77-year-old gardening month¬ 
ly published by the Massachusetts Horti¬ 
cultural Society 

The purchase was the brainstorm of 
Eliot Wadsworth 11, 39, owner of White 
Flower Farm, a $3 million-a-year mail-or¬ 
der nursery in Litchfield, Conn. While 
Flower has advertised in Horticulture "al¬ 
most forever,” and in The New Yorker 
nearly as long The New Yorker assumes 
b07o ownership, while Wadsworth, a Har¬ 
vard M B. A., gams a 40% interest and edi¬ 
torial control. The editorial staff of two, 
who work among potted plants in a two- 
story red-brick gingerbread Boston build¬ 
ing, will not be pruned. Both of them go on 
quietly sprouting seasonal articles (“Make 
Way for Anthuriums”) and such regular 
features as tips for beginning gardeners 
(“What Went Wrong?”). ■ 









Economy & Business 


Policy-Testing Time 

Administration advisers squabble, and the recession may be deepening 


E ven as he basked in ihe glory of his 
unexpected victory in the AWACS 
vote in the Senate last week. Presi¬ 
dent Reagan received still more bad news 
about the state of the American economy 
Not only has the U S , by the President’s 
own admission, dropped into its second 
recession in 15 months, but the business 
dip may be Ixith deeticr and longer than 
Reagan predicted The Government's in¬ 
dex of leading economic indicators, which 
is supposed to portend future business 
trends, showed a sharp 2 7% drop tn Sep¬ 
tember. the biggest decline in 17 months 
And, to make the situation worse, the Ad¬ 
ministration’s top economic 
advisers have begun to quarrel 
among themselves over who is 
to blame for a policy that seems 
to go more wrong by the week 
The Administration's im- 
mediate problem is the hemor- 
rhaging fbderal deficit. Though 
he took office on a pledge to bal' 
ance the budget by 1984. the 
President last week found him- 
selfconfronting the hum iliating HmUm 
prospect of having to preside IHplia 
over what might become the 
biggest four-year run-up in the 
public debt since World War 11 
Instead of the predicted S43.1 
billion deficit in spending for 
the fiscal 1982 year that began 
last month, the Administration 
now IS girding for perhaps as 
much as $59.1 billion in red ink 
in the year ahead 

Forecasts by experts out- nr ■ 

side the Administration are Iftn 

even more disciuicting Last |^||D 

week Alice Rivlin. director of vUD 

the Congressional Budget Of¬ 
fice, warned a House banking 


approximately $8 billion to SIO billion in 
additional deficit spending because tax re¬ 
ceipts fall off and unemployment insur¬ 
ance payments rise The Administration’s 
Council of Lconomic Advisers had been 
expected to come up with a firm forecast 
of economic activity for 1982 three weeks 
ago, as part of the process of preparing the 
fiscal 1983 budget that Reagan will submit 
to Congress in January But the report is 
still incomplete because of the inability of 
top Administration economists to agree 
on the depth of the recession 

Another reason for the economic 
woes is high interest rates, although 
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' Projoctions done by Chase Econometrics 
assuming no change in law 


subcommittee that the deficit 

could reach $100 billion in fiscal 1984, ! thcie were signs last week that the cost 


even if the economy performs well A defi¬ 
cit of that magnitude would make a mtxk- 
ery of Ihe fiscal conservatism that Reagan 
promised would be a hallmark of his Ad¬ 
ministration One of the most alarming 
projections of all came from Chase Fcono- 
mctrics. an economic consulting firm, 
which forecast that without future 


of'borrowing money may be coming 
down. Henry Kaufman, the influential 
Wall Street economist, predicted that 
the Federal Reserve would soon ease 
credit restraints, which would lower in¬ 
terest rates. That statement helped to 
give the stock market its biggest one- 
day boost in seven months, lifting the 


changes in the law to reduce spending, the | D«'v Jones industrial average on Friday 


deficit will be $144 billion in 1983 and 
$168 billion in 1984 

The si/e of deficits will largely be de¬ 
termined by the level of economic activity 
in 1982 and after. Experts estimate that 
every one percentage point decline in an¬ 
nual gross national product translates into 


by more than 19 points, to close the 
week at 852.55, 

But the cost of borrowing remains ex¬ 
tremely high for both business and gov¬ 
ernment. The Treasury last week released 
its federal financing calendar for the re¬ 
mainder of 1981, which calls for rai»ng 


$18 billion in the coming eight weeks, a 
sum that will continue to apply upward 
pressure on interest rates. 

As the news from the economic front 
worsens, the Administration’s economic 
advisers have been growing daily more di¬ 
vided over what to do about their troubles. 
The travails have brought to the surface 
an ideological struggle within the Admin¬ 
istration ranks between supply-side econ¬ 
omists and monetarists on the one hand, 
and budget-cutters on the other. 

Projxinents of supply-side economics, 
led by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Norman Ture and Assistant Treasury Sec- 

( retary Paul Craig Roberts, ar¬ 
gue that an excessive drive to 
balance the budget is wreckmg 
the President’s bold economic 
experiment Their views are 
now endorsed by the Adminis¬ 
tration’s monetarists. including 
Jerry Jordan, a member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Beryl Sprinkcl, Undersec¬ 
retary of the Treasury for Mon¬ 
etary Affairs, who not so long 
ago emphasized fiscal austerity 
as a vital component of a suc¬ 
cessful policy 

Earlier this autumn. Trea¬ 
sury Secretary Donald Regan 
^ repeatedly insisted that tower- 
ing interest rates were undcr- 
mining the effects of the large 
tax cuts passed in August, but 
S#** now even he has begun to move 
toward stressing the dangers of 
3ERAL being too preoccupied with the 
•FICIT' deficit 

dollars, On the other hand, the Ad- 
al years mmistration’s budget-cutters, 

oncxnetncs headed by David Stockman, 

an^iniaw J director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, 
maintain that it is essential to cut the size 
of the deficit, even if that can be done only 
by raising taxes. Since January, Stockman 
has sliced $38.7 billion from the fiscal 
1981 and 1982 spending packages that 
Reagan inherited from Jimmy Carter. But 
the 1981 budget that ended Sept 30 still 
overshot the President's $55.6 billion fore¬ 
cast by more than $2 billion. 

With that kind of a three-ring policy 
circus performing in pubUc. the Reagan 
Administration often looks confused or 
inept, or both. The Administration's eco¬ 
nomic ■ advisers in recent weeks have 
turned more and more to intrigues and at¬ 
tempts to outflank each other and seize 
the policy initiative. One White House of- 












The President meeting with Ms principal economic advisers, from left, Murr ay WeM e nbaum, Do na ld Reg an a nd David St ockman 

Growing daily more snappish and divided over what to do about a policy that seems to go increasingly wrong by the week. 


ficial last week griped bitterly in private to 
Washington journalists about the low 
quality of economic advice being given to 
the President by Murray Weidenbaum. 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, ahd Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan Meanwhile, Treasury officials is¬ 
sued broadsides of their own Among the 
more startling was a byline article in 
Eortunf by Assistant Treasury Secre¬ 
tary Roberts, who leveled a deftly worded 
attack on Stockman for endangering the 
President's program by overemphasinng 
the importance of a balanced budget. 


A dministration supply-siders and 
monetarists are particularly in¬ 
censed at Stockman’s efforts to 
push through a package of indirect tax¬ 
es on such Items as tobacco, alcohol and 
gasoline. Lawrence Kudlow, the chief 
economist at OMB, has given such tax 
increases the woolly euphemism of “rev¬ 
enue enhancers." Supply-siders say that 
increasing taxes would repeat the mis¬ 
take made in 1979 by Britain’s Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher, when she tried to reduce a 
revenue shortfall brought on by sharp 
income tax cuts by raising the value- 
added taxes on consumer goods. Many 
economists now believe that the Thatch¬ 
er taxes seriously aggravated Britain's 
economic slump by further curtailing 
purchasing power when the economy 
was already slipping sharply. 

Last week Treasury Swretary Regan 
also went after Stockman Said he: “I feel 
as if 1 am being pushed and pulled. 1 am 
going to have to start running this opera¬ 
tion from my ^t.” After a midweek strat¬ 
egy session with aides, Regan decided to 
picture the Budget Oii^tor as pursuing a 


flawed policy that is playing into the 
hands of the Democrats. Regan's argu¬ 
ment is that by allowing the Congress to 
consider tax increases as an alternative to 
further budget cuts, Stockman is actually 
putting the Administration’s entire pro¬ 
gram in jeopardy. 

With the economy now slumping. 
Congress seems in no mood this year to 
give Reagan either the $13 billion in sup¬ 
plementary budget cuts or the S3 billion in 
new taxes that he proposed in September 
Last week, for example, the Republican- 
controlled Senate, by a 87-to-8 vote, ap¬ 
proved a fiscal 1982 Interior Department 
appropriations bill giving 19 separate de¬ 
partmental agencies and bureaus close to 
$17 billion in total spending power for the 
year, or $1.6 billion more than Reagan 
himself had proposed 

Congressional Demixirats are not 
ready to help Reagan by accepting his 
new budget cuts or tax increases House 
Democrat Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is thirsting for revenge after 
the humiliating defeat he suffered last 
summer when the Reagan machine rolled 
over the Democratic tax-cut program and 
passed its own. Rostenkowski has already 
warned the Administration that his com¬ 
mittee will not take up new "consumer 
taxes” this session Speaker of the House 
Thomas P. ("Tip") O'Neill Jr. of Massa¬ 
chusetts last week endorsed the lough 
stand, saying that Democrats would not 
help the Administration out of its budget 
bind until the President admitted that his 
program was a failure. 

For their part. House Republicans are 
not anxious to consider new tax increases 
of any sort. Said Michigan Congressman 


Guy Vander Jagt, a ranking member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee; 
“1 personally believe that it would be a di¬ 
saster to open that can of worms ” 

L iberal economists are relishing the 
Administration’s plight. Says Wal¬ 
ter Heller, onetime chief economic 
adviser to John T. Kennedy. “You really 
had to be an ostrich not to see this thing 
coming Ft is not just the inherent contra¬ 
dictions within the program but the bitter 
rivalries between the monetarists, supply- 
siders and budget-balancers within the 
Administration, who are all out to influ¬ 
ence policy." 

Business leaders around the U.S gen¬ 
erally still support the Administration 
program, although more and more of 
them are calling for some minor changes, 
especially more spending cuts Says Le- 
land S. Prussia, chairman of California’s 
Bank of America "The overall program is 
out of balance and that suggests signifi¬ 
cant further adjustments, which imply 
high interest rates and a worse recession." 
Leif H Olsen, chairman of the economic 
policy committee at New York's Citi¬ 
bank, says flatly that there must be "addi¬ 
tional budget cuts to reduce inflation." 
Willard O Hedrick, who runs a small con¬ 
struction contracting firm in St. Louis, re¬ 
mains confident about the long-term goals 
ofthe Reagan plan Slays he “It’ll lake an¬ 
other two or four years to work, and this 
has set me back ten years financially. Bui I 
think it has to be done.” Hedrick’s confi¬ 
dence, and that of many supporters of 
Reaganomics, is likely to be tested severe¬ 
ly during the coming economic down¬ 
swing. — By Orlttopher Byron. Beported by 
OmridBMkwHh and Bell MacMoH/WaMngtoo 




O PEC Finally Gets Together _ 

Tough Saudi Arabian tactics hold down the price of crude 


B y all appearances, it was like any oth¬ 
er meeting of the 13 nations that make 
up the Organization of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries. The usual parade of Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz limousines rolled up outside 
the swank Inter-continental Hotel in Ge¬ 
neva. where they were met by a cordon of 
gray leather-jacketed Swiss police and 
platoons of reporters and photographers. 
Inside, the oil ministers lived like the 
modern-day kings they have become 
They dined on sumptuous meals that in¬ 
cluded filet de truite fum^e. poussin de 
Bresse aux mon I lex and coeur de Charolais 
rdti aux herhex. 

But the outcome of last week’s meet¬ 
ing was far different from any in nearly 


two years. Instead of long and bitter talks 
that ended in a deadlock over the price 
they should charge for oil, the OPEC minis¬ 
ters needed just nine hours and ten min¬ 
utes to agree on a new base price of $.34 
per bbl. 

That was $2 more than the current 
rate for Saudi Arabian light crude but $2 
less than the bench-mark level they have 
been using as a pricing guide since last De¬ 
cember, Moreover, the oil producers said 
that the price would remain at that rate 
through the end of 1982 

Last week's agreement, though, was a 
decision imposed on OPEC by outside 
events rather than a sign of its unity. The 
world has become less dependent on ex¬ 
pensive crude. Oil demand in the consum¬ 
ing countries fell Wc in 1980 and dropped 
an additional in the first half of this 
year. This has helped create a non-Com¬ 


munist world surplus for the past twelve 
months 

In the face of declining demand, some 
OPLC prices have been tumbling. Mem¬ 
bers like Nigeria and Libya, which last 
January were demanding $40 and more 
for a barrel of their precious product, have 
been forced to cut rates in an effort to un¬ 
load their crude. Nigeria slashed its prices 
twice, during the summer and autumn, to 
$34.50. Libya reduced its price by $1 per 
bbl., but sales still dropped by 60%. Un¬ 
derscoring the weakness in the world mar¬ 
ket, the big U.S oil companies last week 
reported sharp profit drops for the period 
from July through September Exxon's 
earnings fell 21 %, Standard Oil of Califor¬ 


nia had a 16% decline, and Mobil’s profits 
slumped 30%' 

The Geneva meeting was an emergen¬ 
cy session aimed at containing the dam¬ 
age Most of the OPEC members believed 
that they could eliminate the turmoil in 
world oil markets if Saudi Arabia would 
only lower its production. Saudi Arabia is 
the dominant member of the organization, 
producing almost one-half of total output 
The desert kingdom has long sought uni¬ 
fied and slightly lower prices in order to 
preserve its markets and prevent the con¬ 
suming nations from seeking alternative 
energy sources. But since other producers 
would not agree to Saudi demands, that 
country has attempted to drive down the 
cost of crude by flooding the market with 
oil priced at less than the standard OPEC 
level. Until September of this year, Saudi 
Arabia had bwn producing upwards of 


10,3mjllion bbl. per day.orlmillion more 
than in 1978. 

OPEC members arrived in Geneva re¬ 
signed to lowering their oflBcial price to¬ 
ward the Saudi level, if the Saudis would 
reduce their production to eliminate the 
petroleum glut. Even though the meeting 
started eleven hours after the Senate 
agreed on the sale of AW ACS planes to Sau¬ 
di Arabia, the action in Washington had 
noeffect at all on oil politics at the session. 

It became apparent very quickly last 
week that Saudi Oil Minister Sheik Ah¬ 
med Zaki Yamani had finally won his test 
of will with the other OPEC members. 
They agreed to drop the bench-mark price 
of crude by $2, and Saudi Arabia later an¬ 
nounced that it would lower prixluction 
from about 9.2 million bbl. per day to a 
maximum of 8.5 million bbl. The only real 
disagreement at the session was over the 
various premiums that members could 
charge for their crude in addition to the 
new base price Algeria and Libya, for ex¬ 
ample. will be permitted to demand $4 per 
bbl. more for their crude, while Nigeria 
can ask an additional $3 per bbl 

As last week’s meeting wound down. 
Indonesian Energy Minister Subroto said. 
"The average price of opec oil will change 
very little " In fact, for Italy, West Germa¬ 
ny and The Netherlands, which obtain 
relatively more of their crude from pro¬ 
ducers other than Saudi Arabia, the deci¬ 
sion will mean lower petroleum prices 
The U.S.getsonly 17.5% ofils imported oil 
from the desert kingdom, but prices may 
rise because its other suppliers like Mexi¬ 
co—and even those in the U S —are likely 
to move up to the new unified OPtc price. 
The cost of gasoline in the U.S is expected 
to increase eventually by about 2e per gal 

B ut for the first time in almost three 
years, the industrialized nations will 
have a constant energy price to use in eco¬ 
nomic and business planning. I f OPl cis as 
gixxl as its word, corporations will be able 
to make investment decisions without 
worrying about runaway energy costs In¬ 
deed, the real price of oil will probably 
drop over the next 14 months because of 
general inflation. Says New York Oil An¬ 
alyst John Lichtblau “Just to keep up 
with inflation this year, the marker crude 
would have to go to $36 per bbl." The 
long-range outlook for oil prices is more 
uncertain If the world economy picks up 
in 1982, demand for oil would increase, 
and some OPEC members could decide to 
try pushing up the cost of crude again. 

World oil markets are no longer as 
simple as they were m the days when OPEC 
could unilaterally jack up prices to almost 
any level it desired Nonetheless, oil pro¬ 
duction and prices remain precariously 
balanced and can easily fall into turmoil. 
The sharp reduction of output during 1978 
and 1979 by only one producer. Iran, 
caused oil prices to jump from $ 12 to near¬ 
ly $40 per bbl. World oil could again be¬ 
come the prisoner of some similar unex¬ 
pected event. — ByAlexamhrL TayhrlH 
fteiiarMby WHUmn BUayhek/Geneva mtiBntea 
VanVoent/NuwYmk 



Subroto of Indonesia, the organization’s president, tal ks to reporters after the meeting 

Rather than the usual long, bitter talks, they agreed on a new price in less than ten hours 
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Going from Bad t o Even W orse 

Heavy Detroit losses, as car sales continue to drop 
j^avid Jensen, 38, a real estate broker in 


tionally bought a new car every two years 
?le purchased his fully equipped Lincoln 
Town Car for $13,000 in 1979 Last week 
Jensen returned to his dealer's showroom 
to eye the new Continental, but he quickly 
became another victim of what Detroit 
calls ' Slicker shuck'' The price on the 
car's window $25,692. Says he 
"Damn, that is expensive' It per¬ 
suaded me to keep driving my 80 
until it won't goany more Then I'm 
going to buy a down-si/ed car." 

Jensen's reaction has become 
increasingly common at car dealers 
around the U.S. and as a result, 
automakers are off to a disastrous 
new model year During the first 20 
days of October, sales of U S -made 
new cars plunged to 295,688 units, 
the lowest level m 23 years and a 
hefty 31'"'f below last year's de¬ 
pressed rate Import sales, which 
amount to TT^'i of the market, have 
been generally flat for the year 

"We’re getting murdered." said 
W, Paul Tippiett Jr, president of 
American Motor s. w hich reported a 
third-quarter loss of $16 8 million. 

Two weeks ago. Oencial Motors, 
whose sales fell 33'’; in October, re¬ 
ported that It lost $468 million in 
the third quarter, nearly twice the 
decline anticipated by Wall Stieet 
Last week the flood of red ink 
from Detroit continued Ford an¬ 
nounced a quarterly loss of $335 
million, a bit higher than the $300 
million that industry watchers had 
expected Though Chrysler is the 
lone domestic carmaker to boast a 
sales increase for 1981, up I8'’r so 
far, the company report^ that it 
operated at a loss of $ 149 million 
between July and September Total 
Big Three losses. $952 million 
If sales remain slow through the 
fourth quarter, industry observers 
speculate that C^hrysler. as a last re¬ 
sort, will be forced to ask Washing¬ 
ton for the final $.300 million of the 
SI.5 billion in Government loan 
guarantees authorized during the 
Carter Administration The com¬ 
pany. though, says it has no plans to ask 
for the additional aid Only three months 
ago. Chairman Lee lacocca announced a 
$12 million profit for the second quarter 
and said. "We've got our act together, and 
we're on our way back " 

Detroit complains that the sales slum p 
has been caused primarily by staggering in¬ 
terest rates. Three years ago. it seldom cost 
more than 11 % to finance a new car. Today 
carrying charges run to 18*7^. lacocca told 
Reagan Administration officials three 


weeks ago that ihe industry would con¬ 
tinue to be depressed until interest rates 
dropped to around 15'>f. Says Harvey 
Heinbach. a Merrill Lynch auto analyst 
"The consumer doesn’t want to commit 
himself to four years of those high car pay¬ 
ments when he is uncertain of the outUxik 
for busine.ss. for inflation, for his job." 

In private, though, some auto execu- 



Unsold General Motors cars near Ypsilanti, Mich. 

The salex fummicki are not worktne well tn the recession 


lives concede that they have helped cause 
the sluggish sales by pricing too many cars 
beyond the reach of low- and middle-in¬ 
come siioppcrs. Says Fold President Don¬ 
ald L Petersen "T he ivrception of price 
is a big problem " Beginning in 1979, the 
industry started pushing up prices rapidly, 
partly to help pay for its $80 billion pro¬ 
gram to switch production from big cars to 
smaller models, and also out of fear of pos¬ 
sible Government price controls. Admits 
one top automaker. "We priced cars too 


high.” The cost of the average American- 
built car has gone from $6,475 to $10,200 
in the past three years. 

To stimulate sales, automakers are 
currently touting rebates and subsidized 
auto loans that are normally given only at 
the end of the model year. General Motors 
IS offering 12 9'; loans on some models; 
C hrysler has held many prices at last 
year's level, and Ford’s "Up-Front Mon¬ 
ey" campaign promises rebates of $400 to 
$700 'Yet in the current recessionary cli- 
maie, these gimmicks are not working 
very well Arvid Jouppi, senior vice presi¬ 
dent of Rooney, Pace Inc., an investment 
banking fiim, paints a bleak out- 
kvik for automakers. Says he. "It 
will be a very weak fourth quarter, 
w ith probably only General Motors 
showing a profit" 

Slow sales arc forcing the auto¬ 
makers to cut back still further the 
number of employees and to reduce 
investment plans A sign atop the 
deserted reception desk in the lobby 
of the Walter P Chrysler Building 
111 Highland Park, Mich., asks visi¬ 
tors to the company to sign in and 
call their contacts on the unmanned 
phone Chrysler now has 120.000 
employees, down from 250,000 
worldwide in 1977 

General Motors two weeks ago 
canceled plans foi a new $500 mil¬ 
lion assembly plant in Kansas City, 
Kans Threatened with the specter 
of a total shutdown of the 43-year- 
old GM beai mg plant in Clark. N J , 
workers last week bought the factory 
from the automakei for $53 million. 
They will try to run it profitably 
themselves In another cost-cutting 
move, Ford has threatened to close a 
plant in Sheffield, Ala . unless work¬ 
ers iheie agree to substantial reduc¬ 
tions in wages and benefits. 

A uto industry officials continue to 
wait optimistically for pent-up 
customer demand to make itself fell 
in auto showrooms fcven though 
millions of driveis are no longer 
turningin their cars every twoyears, 
consumers will eventually have to 
take their clunkers off the road, The 
average car on the highway is now 
about seven years old. Wall Street’s 
Goldman, Siichs predicts that sales 
ofdomcsliccarsin 1982 will rebound 
toaboul 7.8 million, in contrast with 
6.6 million last year Others are less 
sanguine, in part because im iiorts have tak¬ 
en a large and seemingly peimanent share 
of the market A recent industry study 
made by Data Resouices, Inc., an econom¬ 
ic consulting firm, concluded that demand 
foi autos may lemain depressed because of 
the ’protracted energy shcx;k" and the re¬ 
sulting increased cost of gasoline. If a basic 
erosion ofdemand IS under way, 1982 could 
be the industry's fourth consecutive year of 
recession — By KeaneOiM. Fierce. Reported 
by Paul A. Wnteman/DetroH 






Erwin Flechter, left, of Zurich's Schweizeriscbe Volksbank corralled by PueMo, Colo. 


Am erican Pie _ 

Selling a way of life and work 

T he U.S was on auction to all bidders 
last week in Zurich’s Zuspa Exhibi¬ 
tion and Convention Center The U.S 
Conference of Mayors transported bat¬ 
talions of American city government of¬ 
ficials, development specialists, labor ex¬ 
perts and tax advisers from 98 cities, 21 
counties, 16 states and 45 private firms 
for the event Their campaign was a 
concentrated effort to stimulate the 
economy back home by attracting for¬ 
eign investment from their guests about 
1,000 European businessmen from a 
dozen countries 

The Europeans received ample expo¬ 
sure to old-fashioned American hard sell 
City fathers tried to outdo each other with 
promises of plentiful land, highly skilled 
workers and idyllic living conditions, sup¬ 
ported by glowing testimonials from Eu¬ 
ropean firms already settled in “our won¬ 
derful town" Officials like Robert A 
Horton of Nashville could be heard puff¬ 
ing theii communities with alluring, if 
somewhat mysterious, buzzwords. The 
Tennessee capital, he boasted, "has those 
new enterprise /.ones for industry, where 
we apply Japanese planning," Further¬ 
more, to hear some people tell it, U.S 
workersare undemanding, motivated toil¬ 
ers who. unlike their spoiled European 
counterparts, do not worry about vacation 
pay. participatory decision making or oth¬ 
er socialist preoccupations The pitch was 
so overwhelming that most of the Europe¬ 
an bargain hunters stKin discarded their 
name tags, "for the sake of survival," as 
one Austrian industrialist put it 

The Europeans seemed most interest¬ 
ed in the western and southern parts of the 
U.S. Representatives of those regions 


matched the enthusiasm "We’re trying to 
get some of those French billions out of 
Swiss banks," proclaimed Barbara Ben¬ 
nett, mayor of Reno, Nev. “We’re looking 
for venture capital in the resort hotel sec¬ 
tor. We arc a free port state We have no 
state taxes. We want to diversify, and we 
have a lot more to offer than Las Vegas.” 

The attention paid to the South and 
West prompted H. Joseph Pratt, president 
of the Mid-America Economic Develop¬ 
ment Commission, to huff: "They’re talk¬ 
ing a lot about their right-to-work laws 
and their great climate. Have you ever 
been to Houston in the summer’’ We have 
all the skilled labor you need If you treat 
our guys right, they’ll be with you " 

W ith U.S. interest rates still at near¬ 
record levels, foreign money keeps 
pouring in. But according to John J. Gun¬ 
ther, executive director of the Mayors 
Conference, too much European capital 
goes into "passive” investments, such 
as Treasury bills, stocks and bonds, 
instead of into job-producing factories. 
Foreign companies—West Germany’s 
Braun, Holland’s Unilever, Switz^erland’s 
Nestle, to name a few—have of course op¬ 
erated in the U.S. for years. Indeed, the 
Americans in Zurich hoped to use the es¬ 
tablished foreigners as a lure ’’If you get 
one, you’ll get others," said Jerome W. 
Hogge. vice mayor of Newport News, Va. 
"They tell their friends. In our case, Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz and Liebherr Iheavy-duty 
construction equipment] act like magnets. 
We already have seven European firms." 

Gunther conceded that the exhibition, 
which cost $1 million and was paid for 
"without a penny of federal backing," was 
a gamble, but insisted that it was a good 
one. "if we can deflect 57r of the annual 
European investment volume to our cit¬ 
ies," he said, "it will be more than worth it. 
That’s SI billion, right there." ■ 


Swapathon 


Going back to bartering 

Ml n ail but the most primitive cultures, 
I people do not directly exchange one 
good for another,” writes Nobel Laureate 
Paul A. Samuelson in the eleventh edition 
of his widely used economics textbook. 
“Instead, they sell one good for money, 
and then use money to buy the goods they 
wish. ” But in the U.S. today, thousands of 
people are returning to primitive habits of 
exchange. 

One of the fastest growing trading 
organizations is Barter Systems Inc. of 
Oklahoma City Founded five years ago 
by three men who had run small swap¬ 
ping clubs, the company now has 62 
trading centers around the U.S. that ar¬ 
ranged for $100 million worth of barters 
last year, up from less than SI million 
during its first year of business. One 
Barter Systems missive to some of its 
25,000 clients earlier this year- want¬ 
ed. $300,000 WORTH OF DRIED MILK 
OR CORNFLAKES, IN RETURN FOR AN 
AIRPLANE OF EQUAL VALUE. In another 
case. Barter Systems helped a tire com¬ 
pany trade a jet airplane for $1.3 million 
worth of coal. 

A month ago. Xerox offered to trade 
200 desktop copiers worth about $800,000 
for an array of goods and services ranging 
from forklift trucks to airline tickets for 
employees traveling on company busi¬ 
ness As of last week. Barter Systems had 
traded half of the copiers for some of the 
things Xerox needed. 

There is an element of suburbanite 
garage sale-flea market economic chic in 



Itloraton Blwi, chief «f Atwood Wchanla 

Wheeling ond dealing without money. 



















usiness 


the new bartering boom. Many traders 
admit to a strong pride in managing their 
lives with little money. Says Betty Cordell, 
39, owner of a Barter Systems franchise in 
Atlanta: "I would not pay cash for a hair¬ 
cut, for cosmetics or dry cleaning, dental 
services, medical services or other costs of 
everyday living.” 

Inflation and high interest rates are 
the biggest spurs to bartering. “Barter 
is a booming business because of the 
economic climate," says Moreton Binn, 
45. chairman and chief executive of 
Atwood Richards, Inc., of New York, 
the nation’s oldest (1958) and largest 
bartering organization. 

Last year Binn's company made 
about $220 million worth of deals, 
many involving major corporations. 
Among his clients: Rolls-Royce, Uni- 
royal and Chesebrough-Pond’s. One 


swap involves the Cosco Chemicals Co. 
of Indianapolis, a division of Kidde, 
Inc. Cosco is boosting its production of 
cleansing products by about 20%, trad¬ 
ing the cleansers to Binn for $500,000 
worth of services including T'V and ra¬ 
dio advertising time. Binn plans to 
trade the cleansers to Hilton and Shera¬ 
ton hotels, receiving in return room 
spaces plus food and bar credits, which 
he will offer to other Atwood Richards 
clients. At no point during the deal will 
money change hands. 

O ld-fashioned bazaar bargaining has 
now been made easier by computers. 
The machines locale the parties that 
might be able to make a trade and then 
give moncy-like credits that can be used 
in future deals Says James Blunt, vice 
president of marketing and sales at Barter 


Systems’ six-month-old office in Stam¬ 
ford, Conn.: “We operate very much like 
a bank—a bank of goods and services in¬ 
stead of cash.” 

The new barterers, though, still do 
some things the old-fashion^ cash-on- 
thc-barrelhead way. Atwood Richards 
pays its 58 employees primarily in cash, 
although some workers gladly accept 
some of their pay in the form of free hotel 
and travel services while on vacation. 

The very cash-oriented Internal Rev¬ 
enue Service is now closely looking into all 
the wheeling and dealing, since the bene¬ 
fits received from barter agreements are 
generally still taxable at fair market val¬ 
ue. In order to catch up with members of 
the new cashless society, the JRS is audit¬ 
ing more than 2,600 barler-ladened tax 
returns. Yield so far in additional taxes 
assessed: $700,000. ■ 


Dividends 


Fold, Spindle and Mutilate 

f-orsuchan innocuouslittle pieceof pa¬ 
per. the computer punch card has loomed 
large in modern life When they first start¬ 
ed fluttering out of bills and statements in 
the 1950s, the cards were hailed as harbin¬ 
gers of the computer age, a golden lime 
when machines would lake over the te¬ 
dious work and free people for a fuller life 
In the 1960s, though, the cards were trans¬ 
mogrified into the symbol of alienation in a 
society where machines had run amuck. 
The somewhat bossy injunction printed on 
the cards became a slogan of student rebel¬ 
lion. "I am a human being. Do not fold, 
spindlcormulilateme " 

Now that once powerful emblem of 
the times is disappearing, no longer neces¬ 
sary to the smooth functioning of new 
computers. Advanced machines have op¬ 
tical scanners that read words, numbers 
and symbols and do not need the punch to 
process information Since the scanning 
computers can be more cost-efficient, the 
changeover is coming quickly, and mil- 
hons of old computer cards are being 
tossed away. Says A.O.W Biddle, presi¬ 
dent of the Computer and Communica¬ 
tions Industry Association “Probably the 
only major users left are those with anti¬ 
quated equipment, especially the Govern¬ 
ment and various utility companies " 

The Federal Government still uses the 
cards for Treasury Department checks, 
but even some utility companies are com¬ 
ing around. New York Telephone last 
September began the switchover for its 
6 million customers. When bills started ar¬ 
riving without punch cards, consumers 
deluged service centers with calls inquir¬ 
ing after the familiar pieces of paper. 



Born-Again Bankers 

In the Bible, Jesus angrily threw the 
money-changers out of the temple. But the 
Stewardship Bank of Oregon, outside 
Portland, believes that it has found the 
perfect blend of God and mammon 
Founded last March by a group of born- 
again Christians, the financial institution 
now serves as holy bankroller for 900 de¬ 
positors The staff holds a daily prayer 
meeting before unlocking the safe, and 
tellers at times deliver a sermonet with de¬ 
posits and withdrawals A share of the 
bank's profits will be tithed to Christian 
education projects 

The bank was started by a multidc- 
nominational group, who signed a cove¬ 
nant oroclaiming that they were born- 
again Christians committed to running 
the bank along religious principles. Bank 
President Richard Wells, who had been 
with the Bank of California for 35 years, 
came out of retirement to head the new 
venture. The bank observes standard 


{ banking practices and offers the full range 
I of financial services. When bills come due, 
j however, the bank is nobody’s patsy. Says 
Personal Banking Counselor Milli Laugh- 
lin: “We are not lacking astute banking 
principles. This is a business and you have 
to operate in a businesslike manner.” Af¬ 
ter all, the Lord giveth and the Lord tak- 
eth away. 

Measuring Inflation 

Like a policeman stopping motorists 
! and telling them that the traffic laws have 
just been changed, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment last week announced that it was al¬ 
tering the way it calculates the level of in¬ 
flation, This will be important for the 60 
million Americans whose salaries, pen¬ 
sions or even alimony payments are 
linked to increases in the Consumer Price 
Index. Washington, for example, pays out 
almost $3 billion in benefits for every per¬ 
centage point increase in the CPi. 

The Government calculates this infla¬ 
tion index by determining how much the 
price of a basket of goods and services a 
typical family buys has increased in the 
past month. The index has long been criti¬ 
cized because it overstates the costs of 
housing. And as the prices of homes and 
mortgage rales have jumped in the past 
two years, the CPl has exploded. 

Under the new system announced last 
week, the CPI’s housing survey will be 
based on the rental or lease value of a 
home, thus eliminating the asset element 
that has driven home prices skyward. If 
the new rental equivalency method had 
been used over the past twelve months, the 
Consumer Price Index would have risen 
9.2% instead of 11%. 













Design 


Storm over a Viet Nam IVIemoriai 

An eloquently simple design for Washington’s Mall draws fire 


PAUL ^rCVCNSON OLtS 


T hough Viet Nam veterans never got 
big parades, by next year they should 
at least be able to dedicate a memorial to 
their fallen comrades But as with so much 
else touched by that tragic war, the memo¬ 
rial's eloquently understated design is stir¬ 
ring controversy 

Designated for a site on two acres of 
gently rolling park land on Washington’s 
Mall, the monument will consist of two 
black granite walls that meet in a V and 
recede into the ground. One critic, Viet 
Nam Veteran Tom Carhart, calls it “a 
black gash of shame." The National Re¬ 
view labels It "Orwellian glop." 

The winning design, picked from 
among 1,421 entries last May in a national 
competition, was submitted by a Chinese 
American, Maya Ying Lin, 22 "Tve stud¬ 
ied funerary architecture, the relation of 
architecture to death," says Lin She has 
pointed the 200-ft.-long walls 
of her memorial west to the 
Lincoln Memorial and east to 
the Washington Monument. 

On those walls will be listed 
the names of the 57,709 
Americans who died or were 
declared missing in Viet 
Nam The names will appear 
in chronological, not alpha¬ 
betical, order (another source 
of criticism) The roll begins 
on the right wall, with the 
name of the first American 
killed in Viet Nam, in 1961 It 
continues on the left and ends 
with the year 1975. Thus the 
first and last to die meet in 
the center and. as Lin puts it, 

"the war is ‘complete,’ com¬ 
ing full circle ” 

A lively, articulate wom¬ 
an who was born in Athens. 

Ohio, Lin graduated only last 
May from Yale, where she 
majored in architecture (and 
beat out one of her mentors i n 
the Viet Nam competition) 

It was her concept, rather 
than her ha/.y pastel render¬ 
ing of it, that won over the 
eight-man jury (four archi¬ 
tects, three sculptors and one 
critic). 

The first sour note to mar 
the tnitial symphony of praise 
came from Pulitzei pri/.e- 
winning Architecture Critic 
Paul Gapp of the Chicago 
Irihune "The so-called me¬ 
morial, ” he wrote, is ‘bi¬ 
zarre ” because it is "neither a 
building nor sculpture." But 
of course it is precisely those 


unclassifiable qualities that make Lin's 
design so eminently right. It fits At this 
time in the history of our architecture, 
and at this place in the monumental heart 
of Washington, additional buildings or 
sculptures would intrude. In retrospect, it 
is hard to conceive of anything but a hori¬ 
zontal landscapie design that could meet 
the criteria that the memorial be “neither 
too commanding nor too deferential.” 

This IS confirmed by a look at some 
50 of the other entries that 
will go on display next week 
at the American Institute of 
Architects headquarters in 
Washington. They illustrate 
our time’s bewildering em¬ 
brace of almost anything: 
from architectural stunts to 
sculptural theatrics, from the 
pompous to the ludicrous. 


Winner Maya Yin Un 
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Not too commanding: Lbi's design, above and second-place entry, below 



from the innovative to the reactionary. 

The rejected entries include such 
kitsch as a house-high steel helmet and a 
number of handsomely styled columns, 
pylons, tablets and structures that belong 
at a world’s fair or amusement park. Oth¬ 
er designs accommodate the thousands of 
names on various layouts of slabs, blocks 
and other geometric stones and look de- 
pressingly like constructivist graveyards. 

The sculpture is mainly of the social¬ 
ist realism school Not that realism is un¬ 
acceptable: we are rediscovering its value. 
The trouble is that no sculptor since Au¬ 
gustus Saint-Gaudens has been able to 
come up with a convincing metaphor that 
can be realistically rendered. The gods of 
Greek mythology have fled. 

None of the runners-up, 
however sincerely conceived, 
deserves a place near the 
Lincoln Memorial While 
there is nothing sacred about 
the Mall, the majesty of this 
green carpet demands digni¬ 
fied simplicity, if not nobility, 
of any newcomer. Lin's de¬ 
sign meets that demand. 

That simplicity disturbs 
those who want a more asser¬ 
tive memorial. The National 
Review, calling forasculpture, 
sees the black granite, sunken 
walls and unalphabetical ros¬ 
ter as a conspiracy to dishonor 
the dead Carhart, a Purple 
Heart winner who lost out in 
the design competition (he 
proposed a statue of an oflacer 
offering a dead soldier heav¬ 
enward) says the jury should 
have consisted of war veter- 
ans, as if a beauty contest 
should be judged only by 
beauttes. 

However heated the criti¬ 
cism has been of the Viet Nam 
veterans’ dark chevron, it has 
been tepid compared with the 
storms that have raged over 
other public monuments. The 
Franklin D. Roosevelt memo¬ 
rial, approved in 1960 and still 
unbuilt, was smothered in epi¬ 
thets like “instant Stone¬ 
henge" and "bookends out 
of a deep freeze.” Not until 
next spring, incredibly, will 
Washington get its first mon¬ 
ument to General Pershing 
and the American Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces of World War 
I. Those bothered by abstract 
design might consider that 
grand obelisk, the Washing¬ 
ton Monument. We have 
come to love it. Some day the 
Viet Nam memorial, too, 
may win the hearts and 
minds of the American 
people. —fltyWWrvawEbfcanrit 






Space 


Putting an Arm 
on Space 


Columbia is back with 
upside-down experiments 

N othing quite like it has ever been at¬ 
tempted in space. As the gleaming 
white-and-black orbiter hurtles across the 
skies, a long, mechanical arm, rather like 
the boom of a cherry picker, will emerge 
slowly from the spacecraft's cargo bay. 
Bending and flexing its metallic muscles, 
the multijointed limb will reach out into 
space almost as if it were guided by an in¬ 
dependent intelligence of its own. 

The high-level arm-twisting should be 
the highlight of the space shuttle Colum¬ 
bia s second flight, slated to begin with an¬ 
other thunderous Florida lift-off at 7:30 
a.m.. E.S.T., this Wednesday. 

When the shuttle made its first flight 
last April, NASA sought to prove to itself 
and the world that the craft could really 
roar up into space like a rocket, then glide 
safely back to earth like a plane. This 
week the U.S. space agency is engaging in 
quite another sort of test Flying ‘‘upside 
down” high above the earth. Columbia 
will try out a $100 million, Canadian-built 
"arm in space.” Unless the Remote Ma¬ 
nipulator System, as the huge skyhook is 
called in'NASA jargon, really works, the 
shuttle will be unable to perform one of its 
key roles in space: to place satellites into 
orbit and retrieve them when they fail. 

NASA's unsurprising name for the sec¬ 
ond test of its Space Transportation Sys¬ 
tem is S T.S -2. Columbia will be pilot¬ 
ed by a new crew. Air Force Colonel ^ 

Joe H Engle, 49, the lean, affable 
mission commander who likes to 
hunt bear with bow and arrow, 
and Navy Captain Richard 
H. Truly, 43. Both are veier- , 
an pilots who began train- 
ing as astronauts in the/^HB||i/ I 
1960s but who only j 
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giWiiel|’' , y' now will be making or- 
Jr biial flights. The shuttle 
packed with more 
equipment than it 
was last April, including seven 
experiments, and it is slated to 
stay aloft at least five days instead 
of only two. After 83 complete or¬ 
bits of the earth, if all goes according to 
plan, Engle will pilot the orbiter to anoth- 
; er dead-stick landing on the dusty, dried- 
out old lake bed of California’s Edwards 
' Air Force Base. Estimated touchdown 
time shortly after noon. Eastern time, 

; next Monday. Nov 9 
I For a while it looked like the second 
' flight might never get off the pad. Miscal¬ 
culations and errors caused repeated de¬ 
lays. In the first flight an unexpectedly 
powerful shock wave from the initial 
] blast o*' the shuttle's solid-fuel rockets 
I' caused the control flaps on the trailing 
edge of Columbia's delta wings to flutter 
; so wildly that they approached the break- 
' ing point. The shock also bent and buck¬ 
led several of the metal trusses linking 
Columbia to its big external fuel tank. To 
prevent a recurrence of this near disaster, 
engineers had to undertake a complete 


overhaul of the shock-suppression sys¬ 
tem. deluging the flame pits on the launch 
pad beneath Columbia’s solid-fuel rockets 
with even more water. 

Still another costly delay followed a 
mishap on the pad that occurred during a 
supposedly routine fueling operation 
when a jammed valve caused a back-up 
of nitrogen tetroxide. The corrosive liq¬ 
uid, which was part of the mix that pow¬ 
ers 14 small maneuvering rockets on Co¬ 
lumbia 's nose, spilled down the orbiter’s 
sides, loosening some 50 of the craft’s 
31,000 heat-shielding tiles and damaging 
others. In all. 379 tiles had to be detached, 
cleaned and reglued One consequence of 
these nagging mishaps: NA.SA officials no 
longer talk of refurbishing, refueling and 
sending the shuttle back into orbit every 
two weeks, and have cut the number of 
flights over the next four years from 44 to 
only 32. 

After reaching an altitude of 158 
miles, the astronauts will open the shut¬ 
tle's big cargo-bay doors, power up their 
experiments and conduct the usual check¬ 
out of the shuttle's systems. Using its ma¬ 
neuvering rockets, Columbia will be rolled 
over, so that the instruments in the cargo 









losses and first world championship since 
1965 Poor Frazier, 27, who began this 
split, struck, schizophrenic year as a mi¬ 
nor league property of the St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals, was the losing pitcher in three of the 
four The only other three-time loser in a 
World Series was Claude Williams of the 
1919 “Black Sox." The joke was that Fra¬ 
zier was the first to do it unintentionally. 

Another joke: Steinbrenner issued a 
statement "to sincerely apologize to the 
people of New York and to fans of the 
New York Yankees everywhere for the 
performance of the Yankee team in the 
World Senes “ The players found this es¬ 
pecially bitter. “ Apologize'^” Reggie Jack- 
son muttered in dismay “Apologize'^" 

N ot since that mean Charles O. Finley 
uiistaged those marvelous Oakland 
A's of the early ’70s had a Senes been so 
taken over by a proprietor without propri- 
Stove Howe celebrates title with Yeager ety. With Jackson out (strained calf mus¬ 

cle) and New York winning, the first two 
■J _ games in Yankee Stadium were artistic 

XriG occasions for appreciating the resident 

baseman, Graig Nettles Before 
W Ori% eiinX Game .3 in Los Angeles, however. Nettles' 

. . thumb began swelling from a slight 

The artfiil Dodgers triumph fracture, and he sat out the next three 

games. Other small earthquakes awaited 

A bitter joke afterward- What bet- the Yankees in L.A., including real ones 
ter champion for the phoniest of "What were you doing during the earth- 
baseball seasons than the Los Angeles quakes?" Steinbrenner was asked "I was 
Dodgers'' Hixiray for Hollywotxl Former stamping my foot,” he said Nothing 
Dodger Pitcher Don Sutton used to keep a earthshakingly wrong with losing to Fer- 
telegram (and his perspective) tacked on nando Valenzuela, you understand, but af- 
his locker Six Mli.i ion best wishes, it ter that 5-4 loss, George started really 
read; signed lee and t ARRAli i awcltt- stamping his feet. 

MAJORS Sutton loved to laugh and say. lnGame4,amodelofasandlotgame, 
"Nice oftheir publicist to do tt." One wall everyone did something wonderful and 
of the Dodger Stadium office of Tommy horrible. Jackson hit his tenth World Se- 
Lasorda, the manager who kisses and ries home run and reached base five times, 
hugs his players like a game-show host, is but misplaced a fly ball in the sun A bit of 
a shrine to Frank Sinatra. What better a mystery was the benching of New York 
place to hang this year's championship Centerfielder Jerry Mumphrey. spotlight- 
than in the publicists' town, right up there ed when Substitute Bobby Brown botched 
between the Captain and Tennille ' a play (The lineup card was dusted for 

Bitterjokesplayedaclosingthemefora Steinbrenner's prints.) When Ihisoutland- 
bitter season. After the World Series’sixth ish, delightful. .Jj-hr., len-pitcher, 8-7 
and last game. New Yorkers were 
saying Yankee Manager Bob Lem¬ 
on should he glad everyone thinks 
OwnerGeorge Steinbrenner calls all 
the shots. With two on but also two 
out in the fourth inning. Lemon 
pulled Starting Pitcher Tommy 
John from a 1-1 game for Pinch Hit¬ 
ter Bobby Murcer. "I just wanted 
some runs.” sighed Lemon, the bulb 
of his nose dimming out the way a 
third of the Yankee Stadium lights 
had for 9 min in the third inning. 

Murcer flied out. and Reliever 
George Frazier came on. “Also, I 
thought Frazier's luck was due to 
change ” 

Frazier gave up three fifth- 

inning runs, and the Dodgers were . .. 

off to a 9-2 clincher, their fourth C«»->»VP Yeager “Mr. OctolHir" is d own 

straight victory after two opening "Apologize/" Reggie Jackson muttered. "Apologize? 
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After beaning, Cey returns with an ear flap 

game was through, there was only one un¬ 
tainted hero; Dodger Jay Johnstone. He 
slammed a pinch homer in the sixth, took 
a bow and sat down. The Senes was even. 
The next day, Jerry Reuss outdueled 
Ron Guidry, 2-1, the Dodgers led, three 
games to two, “Their catcher beat our 
catcher, their pitcher beat our pitcher," 
Steinbrenner carped The Dodger catcher, 
Steve Yeager, hit the winning home run in 
the seventh inning, right after Pedro Guer¬ 
rero had homered to tic Meanwhile, Yan¬ 
kee Catcher Rick Cerone looked overcager 
to his boss “Cerone took us out of two in¬ 
nings first-ball hitting,” fumed George, 
"and everyone knows Guidry’s ERA in the 
last three innings this season is over 10 ’’ 
Still, with Guidry steaming along on a two- 
hitter, would Steinbrenner honestly have 
yanked him after six? “I'm not the manag¬ 
er,” George answered quickly. 

"1 want the Dodgers in New York ” 
He turned menacing then “That's where 
I want them.” Even before the teams went 
back to the feared Bronx, where bottles 
sometimes outfly Frisbees, Steinbrenner 
u£i struck. Fie came home with a cast 
on one mitt and a story of two New 
York-hating bngands in an eleva¬ 
tor. George swore both fell to his 
flashing fists. 

This time, the Dodgers were 
undaunted by scare stories of New 
York City or Yankee Stadium, 
where they had lost six straight 
games over three World Series, 
Comebacks against Houston, Mon¬ 
treal and now New York con¬ 
vinced them that they were “des¬ 
tined,” as First Baseman Steve 
Garvey, who batted .417, kept say¬ 
ing. Garvey is the son of the Flori¬ 
da bus driver who hauled the “Boys 
of Summer,” the old Brooklyn 
Dodgers, around spring camps. 

_ When Garvey peeled off his 

Angela uniform top, the under- 









shirt said BROOKLYN DODGERS. 

While the MVP award was 
divided like the season into 
three roughly equal slabs— 

Yeager. Guerrero (five RBis in 
Game 6) and Ron Cey—the 
“Penguin’s” part will be re¬ 
membered longest. Cey made 
noise in all of the Dodger vic¬ 
tories. hitting three-run homers 
or turning bunts into double 
plays, but the most resounding 
sound was his beaning by Rich 
Gossage in Game 5 “Sounded 
like a hollow log.” Goose shuddered 

“I was in kind of a stupor, another 
world,” Cey said two days later, grateful 
for a rainout and extra time to shake his 
dizziness. “1 feel extremely fortunate to be 
standing here " On the first pitch, sporting 


a new earflap on his batting hel¬ 
met, Cey lashed a single and lat¬ 
er dribbled another before leav¬ 
ing with a light head and a 350 
average. 

There is an old baseball say¬ 
ing that champions must be 
strong up the middle But the 
mean joke this year is that Bill 
Russell and Davey Lopes, the 
Dodger keystone combination, 
are Keystone Kops. Lopes is a 
dreadful blacksmith and juggler, 
and the second-io-the-last play 
of the Series was his sixth error But then, 
another old baseball saying is that the best 
team shows itself over 162 games. This 
was not a good year for old baseball 
sayings 

This yeai was a “period of adjust¬ 


ment.” to borrow Dave Winfield's polite 
term for slump. Was it a bitter joke—or 
really funny—when the $23 million man 
stopped the fifth game and called for the 
baseball after what would be his only hit of 
the Senes in 22 times at baf’ Winfield is 
the one player Steinbrenncr cannot afford 
to get rid of Jackson's New York Octo¬ 
bers may have run out on a meek grounder 
off Steve Howe. Reggie's age (35) and 
fragile relationship with Sieinbrenner 
suggest that he may be elsewhere next 
year Ciuidry may go tcxi. Reliever Ron 
Davis was a waiter during last summer's 
strike, and with a World Series FRA of 
23 14. he IS waiting again now Knowing 
George. Lemon said- “I don’t think any 
changes will be made—before tomorrow." 
He wasn't joking —By Tom Cottahan. 
Reported by Jamie Murphy/New York 
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Show Business- 


What ’s Up at Lake Wobegon_ 

Public radio’s surprise hit features a town found on no maps 


L ake Woliegon, Minn . is not on a map 
and IS not listed in any atlas, but that 
does not bother the folks at the Chatter¬ 
box Cafe, who are munching an ethereal 
strawberr)' cream pie "that makes gnwn 
men cry and lose all ambition in life ” Nor 
does It make much never-mind to the peo- | 
pie waiting in line at Ralph's Pretty Good 
Grocery And obviously they are not over¬ 
ly concerned at Bob's Bank, whose slo¬ 
gan—"Neither a borrower nor a lender 
be”—would cause terminal heartburn in 
the boardrrxrm of Chase Manhattan. In 
fact, the only people feeling the strain are 
those innocents who tune in National 
Public Radio's // Frame Home Compan¬ 
ion for the first time and lack directions to 
visit all their new-heard friends in l.ake 
Wobegon 

“The town that time forgot and that 
decades cannot improve." L.ake Wobegon 
was founded only seven years ago by Gar¬ 
rison Keillor, a Minnesota writer and disc 
jockey When he was a boy. Keillor. 39, 
loved the Grand Ole Opry Now he frets 
that the Opry has become too much like a 
big industry and he believes that, despite 
TV, there is still an audience for a radio 
variety show, which is what the Opry and 
dozens of other shows of the '.JOs and '40s 
used to be. The producers of Minnesota 
Public Radio agreed A Prairie Home 
Companion and Lake Wobegon (pop 500) 
were the result. 

At first, things moved rather slowly, as 
might be expected in a place where win¬ 
ters are so tough that graves have to be dug 
with dynamite. When Keillor and his 
guest musicians—a guitar duo. a jazz pi¬ 
ano player and a male singer—first 
walk^ out onto the stage in St. Paul's Ja¬ 
net Wallace Concert Hall, there was an 


seats But the program's brand of whimsy 
gradually attracted listeners. 

As befits a variety show. A Prairie 
Home Companion has a little bit of every¬ 
thing. or everything that interests Keillor 
There is a lot of music bluegrass. folk, op- 
I era, jazz, blues, and visitors like Bill 
Staines, a yodeler, oi Dr Tom Weaver, 
who taps out the IVilluim Tell overture on 



Garrison K e lHor relaxin g backstage 


his teeth There are also letters from lis¬ 
teners and mock commercials. (The main 
“sponsor,” Powdermilk Biscuits, promises 
to give shy people “the power to get up 
and do what needs to be done ") But the 
backbone of the program is Keillor's grav¬ 
elly narration of the goings-on in Lake 
Wobegon. 

Over the years, the shy, slow-speak¬ 
ing Keillor, who has written all the 
scripts, has peopled Lake Wobegon with 
enough walk-on eccentrics to fill an 
F.nglish garden party Father Emil, the 
priest at Our Lady of Pcriietual Respon¬ 
sibility Church, for instance, who has 
not paid much attention to Vatican 11, 
figuring there is only one Vatican and 
that is enough for him And Jack, who 
runs Jack's Head Stop Center, which 
teaches intellectuals things like bowling 
There is also the fellow who runs the 
Fcarmonger Shop, which caters to para¬ 
noids of all persuasions. The shop offers 
a safety toilet seat elevated 36 in. so as 
to be “out of reach of deadly snakes, 
even those that stand on each other's 
shoulders " 

S uch goings-on could not be con¬ 
tained in Minnesota, and in May 
1980, Keillor's two-hour Prairie Home 
Companion, iiired live from an auditori¬ 
um with 1,000 seats, became an almost 
instantaneous hit on National Public 
Radio. Now heard in most parts of the 
country on Saturday night, it has ac¬ 
quired a devoted band of a million or so 
fans. Supreme Court Justice Harry 
Blackmun is one .Says he, urging a dose 
of Home Companion for the power bro¬ 
kers- “Washington. I suspect, could use 
a good bit of Lake Wobegon " Like Bri- 
padoon or Camelot —Lake Wobegon has 
become a symbolic landmark, existing 
only on the map of the imagination 
“Not everything that is real is on pa¬ 
per," says Keillor. “And if everything 
that is on paper were real, this would be 
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Battsred Circuit Judge Harold Shbitaku of Hawaii iku'lng a press conference bi his hospital room 


Law 


Op en Seas on on the Ju diciary 

As threats and attacks rise, some judges begin packing pistols 


M any Honolulans were unhappy last 
month after Circuit Judge Harold 
Shintaku. 54. threw out a jury's murder 
verdict and allowed Defendant Charles K, 
Stevens, a notorious criminal, to go free 
Some 300 people rallied downtown in pro¬ 
test. The judge responded with a 20-pagc 
report explaining his action, but the city’s 
most popular disc jockey told his audi¬ 
ence “Shintaku can take that report and 
shove it up his—nose " Then came news 
that Judge Shintaku had been found by 
relatives battered and datted at his beach¬ 
front cottage. After doctors performed 
brain surgery for three hours and tended 
to Shintaku's broken collarbone, they 
predicted that he would be sidelined 
for a year 

The incident is a brutal sign of the 
growing occupational and safety hazards 
of work on the bench Though there are few 
figures on threats against judges, the U.S. 
Marshals Service, which provides security 
for the federal bench, says that cases seri¬ 
ous enough to warrant a personal guard 
rose from 58 in fiscal 1980 to 88 in 1981 
Often the threats are made by prison¬ 
ers seeking revenge against the judge who 
heard their cases A rising number have 
been coming, however, from violent 
groups on trial, including the Hell's An¬ 
gels and the Puerto Rican liberation group 
F.A I N Frank Batiisli, chief judge of the 
federal district court in Cleveland, has re¬ 
ceived his death threats from members of 
the public The first came in 1974 after he 
dismissed charges against eight Ohio Na¬ 
tional Guardsmen involved in the Kent 
State killings He won more enemies when 
he ordered desegregation of local schools 
and when he directed the nearly all-white 
suburb of Parma to build low- and moder¬ 
ate-income liousing.^For the past five 


years, Baltisti has had around-the-clock 
protection from two U.S marshals. 

The most notorious recent example of 
terrorism against the judiciary was the 
murder 2i years ago of John Woixl, a fed¬ 
eral district judge in Texas. He was 
gunned down outside his home, perhaps 
because of the harsh sentences he routine¬ 
ly handed down in drug cases It was the 
first assassination of a federal judge in 
over 100 years An investigation has yield¬ 
ed no indictments for the murder, but one 
source reports that the trail has become 
“hot" and may produce a defendant with¬ 
in the next few months. 

Though judges are more vulnerable 
outside the security of the courtrotim. they 
can no longer feel totally safe while sitting 
on the bench. Last August Lindsay Ar¬ 
thur, 64. senior district judge in Minne¬ 
apolis, was presiding at the arraignment 
of Richard Martin. 32 Suddenly, Martin 
tried to escape. Finding the exit blocked, 
he headed for Arthur. Martin punched the 
judge in the face, drawing blood and 
sending him sprawling. Last year in a 
Chicago courtroom. Defendant Wayne 
Ellis grabbed a revolver from a police¬ 
man’s holster, aimed it at Judge William 
Prendergast and pulled the trigger three 
times Fortunately, the gun was empty 

In an effort to combat courtroom at¬ 
tacks. the U S, Marshals Service and other 
security forces are trying everything from 
metal detectors and alarm systems to 
bomb-sniffing dogs. A San Francisco 
courtroom custom-designed for sensation¬ 
al trials has bullet-resistant glass between 
the spectators and the court. A few judges 
in places like Fort Lauderdale and Kansas 
City, however, have begim taking the law 
into their own hands. In Old West style, 
they show up for work packing pistols. ■ 


Beta Power 

Hope after heart attacks 

O f the 350,000 Americans each year 
who survive a heart attack, about 
10% will die within a year, often from a 
second attack. But last week heart pa¬ 
tients had cause for encouragement. 'The 
National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute 
announced that it was calling an early halt 
to a large-scale study because the drug be¬ 
ing tested was so successful in reducing 
deaths in heart attack victims Says 
NHLBi’s associate director. Dr. William 
Fnedewald: ’The regular use of propran¬ 
olol has the potential for saving at least 
6.500 lives in the United States alone each 
year.’’ 

The curtailed study began in 1978 
and involved almost 4,000 men and 
women, ages 30 to 69. who had suffered 
at least one heart attack Half were giv¬ 
en propranolol daily for two years; the 
rest, similar to the medicated group in 
sex, age. smoking habits and general 
medical condition, received placebos. 
Treatment was started within five to 21 
days of the attack. Though the experi¬ 
ment was scheduled to run until June of 
next year, researchers cut it short when 
they discovered there were 26';! fewer 
deaths in patients who had taken the 
drug for at least one year. 

Propranolol belongs to a class of drugs 
known as beta blockers that gained wide¬ 
spread use in the 1970s. The drugs block 
nerve impulses to special sites (beta recep¬ 
tors) in body tissues They reduce the rate 
at which the heart beats and the force of 
its contractions, thus decreasing its work 
load More than a dozen beta blockers are 
in use worldwide, primarily for treatment 
of severe chest pain (angina), high blood 
pressure and arrhythmias. 

P ropranolol, the first beta blocker in¬ 
troduced in the US, is also the na¬ 
tion’s second most widely prescribed drug 
(after the antiulcer drug Tagamet). Ayerst 
Laboratories, which manufactures pro¬ 
pranolol under the name Inderal, plans to 
ask the Food and Drug Administration to 
approve its use as a post-heart attack 
treatment As it is, physicians are free to 
prescribe it since it is already approved for 
other uses. Many heart attack patients are 
taking Inderal for other heart-related con¬ 
ditions, The FDA is also expected to 
rule favorably soon on Merck Sharp & 
Dohme’s application to introduce another 
beta blocker, timolol, into the U.S. for use 
after heart attacks. 

Propranolol’s side effects are com¬ 
paratively mild. Researchers caution 
that they do not know how long its pro¬ 
tective effects last and when it should be 
discontinued. Even so, says Friedewald, 
the new test results represent an “excit¬ 
ing breakthrough.” • 









Photography 




Images from Old Fra nce_ 

Eugene Atget’s camera recorded a vanished, rural world 

O ne of the least promi¬ 
nent facts of cultural 


1 ^/nent facts of cultural 
! life 70 years ago was that 
few people expected to be 
famous This was especially 
true in the “minor" arts, like 
photography. Today the 
schools are full of chickens 
with Ntkons whose entire 
professional sense turns on , 
the thought of stardom, 
however temporary that 
blessed state may be. 

Though most photography 
is routine, the air is so sod¬ 
den with "creativity" and 
“expression” that the idea 
of being a journeyman pho¬ 
tographer seems unthink¬ 
able Hence the difficulty of 
understanding a career like 
Eugene Atget’s. 

Today, a lifetime after 
his death (he was born in 
1857 and died in 1927), it 
would seem very rash to 
deny that Atget (pro¬ 
nounced AHay) was one of 
the great artists of the 20th 
century But there is noth¬ 
ing to suggest that he 
thought so himself. In his 
old age, he was much ad- 
mu'ed in the more advanced 
Parisian cultural circles, the 
surrealists, for instance, 
loved the mystery of his 
street scenes, with their per¬ 
vasive sense that Something A cultural equation: Sceaux-fes-0i»treux, Fenne, 1924 
(the surrealist merveilleux) 
was about to break into the world round 
the corner, at the end of the perspective, 
out of scrutiny. But Atget said—or, at any 
rate, wrote—nothing about his own work, 
no statements of intention, no aesthetic 
positions. He was so reluctant to display 
any portion of his private life that he ne¬ 
glected. or refused, to photograph even 
Valentine Compagnon, the woman who 
lived with him for more than 30 years In ! 
short, his conduct was that of a small 
tradesman- a commercial photographer, 
which he was, rather than a “genius," 
which he also was. 

He had set himself the literally endless 
task of making photographs, some on 
commission and others ad lib. of France, 
especially the part of France that lay in 
Paris and within a radius of 50 miles 
around it. They were not meant to be tour¬ 
ist vie-ws—he never, for instance, photo¬ 
graphed that most distinctive of all Pari¬ 
sian “sights,” the Eiffel Tower. Nor were 
they meant to reveal spectacular oddities; Pw»iw<w(t8 9 Sorhefore) _ 
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details or aerial views in Atget, and the 
lens of his old-fashioned camera was al¬ 
ways pitched at the height of a small man. 
Consistently, his work declares that any¬ 
one mi^t have seen this motif, this sight. 

One of his most matter- 
lof-fact images is of an or- 
§ j ange tree, the fruit dully glis- 
i tening with the heavy shine 
f of late summer, some leaves 
; almost metallic in density, 
g others a little blurred as the 
s wind stirs them. Into thisec- 
5 statically concrete world, a 
'ghost intrudes: the shadow 
of Atget and his shrouded 
camera failing across a cab¬ 
bage plant. Mere shades 
that whisper “I was here” 
and so wrench the image 
away from objectivity to¬ 
ward that sense of mutual 
dependence between viewer 
and view that lay at the 
heart of modernism. 


B ut It is only one of per¬ 
haps 10.000 photos, and 
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Ep haps 10,000 photos, and 
in the remaining 9,999 At¬ 
get does not appear. Half of 
them were saved by the 
young American photogra¬ 
pher Berenice Abbott, who 
saw them in 1925, bought 
some 5,000 prints and 
plates, and befriended the 
old man in his last years. 
Abbott's collection made its 
way to the Museum of Mod¬ 
em Art in New York, 
and—after twelve years of 
intense research—it forms 
the basis of the largest show 
MOMA has ever given to a 
photographer. The first in¬ 
stallment of this four-part 
affair is on view now It deals not with At- 
gefs images of Paris but of small towns 
and provincial countryside: Old France, 
What we see in them is an attitude to 
experience that has now ail but vanished 
In Atget’s time, the past still wound into the 
present. Tourism, “picturesqueness.” an¬ 
tique hunting, all the mechanisms whereby 
anything more than 25 years old is isolated 
and denied continuity—their impact was 
hardly felt, as yet. Old things in rural con¬ 
texts, a stone wellhead, a church wall, the 
darkly privatedoorofasagging farmhouse, 
tended less to be seen in quotation marks, 
as souvenirs of something irretrievable. 
They were there and were used; they im¬ 
plied a continuous relationship between so¬ 
ciety and its artifacts This relationship, 
now lost to us, is what Atget photo¬ 
graphed—at least to the extent that any 
photograph can depict something as ab¬ 
stract as relationship. It is one of the central 
ideas of his work, and it unfolds in almost 
every print; it is implicit in photts of vines 





rustic chairs mysteriously engulfed by 
hopvines. Nature plus labor equals cul¬ 
ture; this is the equation (not as simple as 
it looks) his photographs constantly enun¬ 
ciate. They do so laconically. Take away 
the prosaic tin can from the wellhead in 
Atget’s photo of a farming family in their 
courtyard at Sceaux, and one would have 
a softer image of peasants. That object 
connects their world to ours, abolishing 
the picturesque timelessness of their 
glimpsed lives. 

Atget was not a social recorder all the 
time, and many of his best images are of 
the single object, a thing in itself, con¬ 
veyed in the most subtly pictorial manner. 
His photo of an apple tree in a bare winter 
field, circa 1898, has a wild, precise inten¬ 
sity whose only parallel, in painting, must 
be the apple trees painted by Mondrian as 
a young man When he photographed a 
motif a second or third time (as he often 
did. sometimes decades apart), the im¬ 
ages, of village houses m Chatenay or trees 
in the park at St.-Cloud, each announces 
Its specific qualities of light, reflection, 
time of day, angle of sight. Atget knew, as 
the impressionists knew, that the amount 
of reality any object can disclose is inex¬ 
haustible But his work never succumbed 
to impressionist softness or generali 2 ation. 
Its lone is one of thoughtful clarity. The 
old root IS not a symbol of old age; it is just 
wood, under light, put through a lens, 
chemically fixed. But the action of seeing 
it aright gathers so much meaning that 
Atget’s photography can reasonably be 
called a moral act As moma’s curator of 
photography, John Srarkowski, remarks 
in his admirable catalogue essay, “Atget’s 
implicit confidence in the continuity and 
authority of culture was almost old-fash¬ 
ioned even in the time of his youth” But 
his peculiar and marvelous achievement 
was to have transferred that belief in con¬ 
tinuity to the act of photographing, and to 
have shown it belonged there, just as it be¬ 
longed to writing, sculpture or painting. In 
his hands photography shed its last ves¬ 
tiges of novelty, and b^ame the indelible 
but fragmented form of cultural memory 
itself —By /tobert Hughes 



Eugine Atget In t927, the year he died 


A commercial photographer and a genius. 
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Black and White, Unwed All Over 

Illegitimacy soars as the stigma against it declines 


T he news was not startling. ’The statis¬ 
tics were. According to federal figures, 
illegitimate births increased so rapidly in 
the 197()s that 17% of U.S babies—one 
out of every six—are now bom out of wed¬ 
lock. In 1979, the last year for which sta¬ 
tistics are available, an estimated 597,000 
illegitimate babies were born, up 50% 
since 1970, Nationwide nearly a third of 
the babies born to white teen-agers and 
83%i bom to black teens were illegitimate. 

Blacks account for more than half of 
all illegitimate births, but the overall black 
illegitimacy rate has, in fact, dropped fair¬ 
ly sharply over the decade. It was down 
10.7%, from 95.5 births per thousand un¬ 
married women in 1970 to 85.3 in 1979, 
while the white rate rose 8.6%, from 13.9 
per thousand to 15.1 per thousand. 
Though the number of abortions has in¬ 
creased dramatically, among unmarried 
teens there are still three live births for ev¬ 
ery five abortions. Today about 1.3 million 
children live with teen-age mothers, about 
half of whom are unmarried. 

One obvious reason that so many 
women are giving birth out of wedlock is 
the steady decline of the social stigma 
against it. Girls are no longer thrown out 
of most high schools for getting pregnant, 
or packed off to a home for unwed moth¬ 
ers Now whites, like blacks, are more 
likely to bear the child and refuse to put it 
up for adoption. In the late ’fiOs and early 
’7()s, about 71% of unwed white pregnant 
teen-agers and 26% of blacks married in 
haste before the birth of a child By the 
late ’70s. the number had fallen to 58% of 
whites and only 8% of blacks. Says Major 
Helen Wamock, director of a ^Ivation 
Army maternity home outside Tulsa 
“Just a short time ago, getting pregnant 
when you weren’t married was the worst 
mistake a ‘nice’ girl could make. Now 
having a baby is a kind of status symbol.” 

A major cause of illegitimacy is more 
sex among younger people in a pleasure- 
oriented society. Says Jane Murray of the 
Alan Guttmacher Institute, which spe¬ 
cializes in family planning: "We live in a 
world of light jeans." Specialists in the 
field also stress the inability of teen-agers 
to understand the use of contraceptives or 
the consequences of non-use. Says one 
Chicago girl “Birth control pills—I’d 
heard of them People tell me they make 
your hair fall out.” Captain Carol Bryant, 
who runs the Salvation Army’s Booth 
Memorial home for unwed mothers in 
Chicago, talks of the paradoxical sophis¬ 
tication of the 13- or 14-year-old girl 
who tries to “act older, just like 
Brooke Shields,” but does not “connect 
intercourse with pregnancy in any mean¬ 
ingful way.” 


A recent study done at Johns Hopkins 
University show^ that only 14% of teen¬ 
agers seek birth control advice before 
their first sexual encounter. For some 
girls, having an illegitimate baby is a 
sought-after sign of maturity. Says James 
Whitten, director of Harlem’s Reality 
House: “They would prefer marriage, but 
if it doesn’t happen, O.K., they want to 
show they accept responsibility.” Others 
simply want a cuddly plaything. One 
pregnant 14-year-old said of course she 



Pregnant 15-yaar-old In Brooklyn 

"A baby is a kind of status symbol." 


knew how to care for her baby. “I’m going 
to dress it up real warm in little clothes, 
stuff like that, "you know, be a mother.” 
Says Jeanette Alejandro of Brooklyn, who 
dropped out of school after the eighth 
grade to have a baby out of wedlock: “I 
guess everybody wants a baby. Probably 
to fill in their life. They feel so bored. They 
got nothing to do with this life.” 

During the ’70s, the rate of unwed 
births ran well ahead of the increase in 
the number of women of child-bearing 
age. The most recent statistics are among 
the worst: illegitimate births for 1979 
were up almost 10% over 1978. Nobody 
knows when, or if, the number of illegiti¬ 
mate births will level off. However, one 
thing is certain. The cost to taxpayers 
for illegitimate child rearing will be 
high. This year alone, the federal 
program for Aid to Families with Depen¬ 
dent Children is expected to exceed 
S7 billion. V 
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Market Week 


On a volume of237,979,270 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 70.64, up 1.71 for the week 
ending October 30.1981. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 852.55, up 
14.56. Standard & Poor's 500 stock index 
was 121.89, up 3 29. Among significant 
N.Y.S.E stocks: 
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— A Complete Listing by 
Firms & Countries — 
Japanese Overseas Invest¬ 
ment covers all the necessary 
and up-to-date information on 
overseas investment by all the 
Japanese listed comp^es. 
This book ivill prove indispCT- 
sable for you in learning 
everything you want to know 
about Japanese investment 
abroad. 

(Leaflet on request) 
Prices ((Payment in advance) 
Seamail.. .US$190.00 
Airmail...US$200.00 



— An Annual — 

The 1981/1982 edition 
published this August gives 
detailed analysis of the 
Japanese economy and in¬ 
dustry and makes bold 
predictions for the future. 
The book also carries a 
wealth of supplements, in¬ 
cluding a chronology of major 
events and a wide variety of 
socio-economic statistics. 

Prices: US$36.00 by sea 
US^2.00 by air 



— A Monthly — 
Having a long publication 
history of 49 years with high 
reputation among our read¬ 
ers, this journal will prove 
indispensable to those who 
are anxious to follow month- 
by-month movements of 
Japanese economy, industry 
and politics. 

(A free trial copy on request) 
Annual subscription rates; 
US$69.00 by sea 
US$84.00 by air. 
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Theater 


Av au nt, God _ 

THE ACTOR’S NIGHTMARE AND 
SISTER MARY IGNATIUS EXPLAINS 
IT ALL FOR YOU 
by Christopher Durang 

P arody is Christopher Durang's native 
element. He can mimic and spoof 
manners, trends and styles of speaking in 
ways that inflict the sling of truth just as 
surely as those of a gocxi caricaturist. But 
Durang tends to end his plays unconvinc¬ 
ingly. in a spasm of violence, as if he had 
been brotxling on deeper things all 
along—like, say, man's fate. It is as if the 
playwright as jester suddenly dropped his 
mask and wished to be acknowledged as a 
thinker These two one-aclers at Manhat¬ 
tan's Playwrights Horizons Theater dis¬ 
play both Durang's virtues and his defects 
The Actor's Nightmare is an In joke 
The simple non-hero is named George 
Spelvin (Jeff Brooks), a theatrical pseud¬ 
onym for an actor playing a secondary 
role in a play. Spelvin has unaccountably 
wandered into stage company that he has 
never kept. The time is the present, but the 
other actors arbitrarily inform him that he 
is Edwin Booth's understudy in Hamlet 
and must go on tonight since “Eddie" has 
been injured in a car crash 

As the play-within-a-play begins. 
Spelvin enters dressed in black Renais¬ 
sance garb, but the setting is a terrace of a 
posh hotel overlooking the harbirr at Nice, 
and the first lines addressed to him are 
from Nodi Coward's Private Lives. The 
plots thicken and boil. Beckett's Endgame 
and Happy Days are intermingled as well. 
With /any aplomb, Durang combines ab¬ 
surdist juxtapositions of lines and charac- 



Elizabeth Franz as Sister Mary Ignatius 

Blasphemous—or damnably funny 


ters in Spelvin's massive identity crisis 
In the play's final sequence, Spelvin's 
role IS that of Sir Thomas More in A Man 
for All Seasons. For the first time, Spelvin 
is more than baffled He feels a chill of ap¬ 
prehension. and rightly so as he hears the 
stage directions "The Executioner will lie 
played by himself" When the curtain 
rises on curtain calls, Spelvin does not 
This mordant conclusion echoes that of 
Tom Stoppard's Rosencrani: and Guil¬ 
der! stern Are Dead: Man is a simple .soul 
inadvertently entangled in a blind mess 
called life with nary a clue as to its mean¬ 
ing and no aid from a Seeing-bye Gtxl 
Durang shakes a stormier fist at God 
in Sister Mary Ignatius Explains It All for 
You Fhosc who do ni't find the play 
abominably blasphemous (and some may) 


will find it damnably funny. The parody, 
this time, is of Roman Catholic elemen¬ 
tary school education and, by extension. 
Catholic faith, dogma and practice. 

Sister Mary Ignatius (Elizabeth 
Fran/) has taught for many years at 
Our Lady of Perpetual Sorrow school. 
She believes that to spare the rod is to 
spoil the child, perhaps eternally. Her 
rod is the catechism. Her prize pupil 
(Mark Stefan) can make pinpoint dis¬ 
tinctions between venial and mortal 
sins The sister pops a cookie into his 
mouth after each impeccable response, 
and Stefan plays the role with the preci¬ 
sion of an ordained parrot 

i n midplay a second parody begins. Four 
of the nun's former students have come 
to perform a kind of Passion Play that had 
been staged by one of their classmates in 
their years at the school. The little troupe 
enacts the life of Christ from his birth 
in Bethlehem to his Crucifixion on 
Golgotha 

The purpose of this visit is not nostal¬ 
gic piety, but flaming accusation. The 
foursome unfold tales of a mother's ago¬ 
nizing death by cancer, of rape, homosex¬ 
uality and abortion It is a cumulative defi 
hurled at the nun, daring her to answer the 
question that she ducked during the lec¬ 
ture "If God IS all powerful, why does he 
allow evil''" The Sister's response is so ma¬ 
lignant and melodramatic mat it practi¬ 
cally blows away the play 

Durang must know that the existence 
of evil is not proof that God does not exist 
Th.at IS a boy's debating point, but then, 
the play is rather like a clever boy's mock¬ 
ing revenge. At the nsk of skirting blas¬ 
phemy. one must salute Fh/abeth Franz's 
formidable Sister Mary Ignatius as an in¬ 
carnation of God's wrath —By T.E. Katem 


Milestones 


DIED. Harold Patrick (“ Pete") Reiser, 62. foi - 

mer mesmerizing Brooklyn Dodger whose 
bid for superstardom was dashed by re¬ 
peated injuries, most of which occurred 
when he crashed into outfield walls while 
chasing flyballs, of a respiratory illness, in 
Palm Springs, Calif In 1941, his first full 
season. Reiser at 22 led the National 
League in batting (.34.')). slugging ( 558), 
runs scored (117). total bases (299) and tri¬ 
ples (17), The next year. “Pistol Pete" was 
smoking along at a .380 clip when he 
crashed into a centerfield wall while run¬ 
ning after a line drive He knocked him¬ 
self unconscious, and by the end of the sea¬ 
son his batting average dropped to.3IO In 
1947 he again crashed into an outfield 
wall, with such force that a Roman Catho¬ 
lic priest administered last rites as Reiser 
sprawled unconscious in his team's club¬ 
house. Though he recovered, headaches 
and dizzy spells from eleven collisions 
drove him from the game in 1952. 


DIED. Edith Head, eighlyish. llollywixxl 
costume designer w ho once described hei 
job as “a cross between camouflage and rc- 
consti uction" and who won a record eight 
Academy Awards (for The Heiress, All 
About Eve. Samson and Delilah. A Place in 
the Sun. Roman Holiday. Sabrina, The 
Pacts of Life and The Snngl in Los Ange¬ 
les Her first job for a studio was draping 
garlands over elephants in a Cecil B De- 
Mille circus film She notched her first Os¬ 
car foi dressing Olivia dc Havilland as a 
spinster in The Heiress in 1949 Prim and 
pnggish-Uxiking in her bangs and tortoise¬ 
shell glasses. Head costumed actors for 
more than 1,000 movies and created some 
fashion trends, including a minor 1930s 
cra/e aftci she wrapped Dorothy Lamour 
in a sarong for Jungle Prince.ss 

DIED. Ariel Durant, 83, Russian immigrant 
who as a 15-year-old student in 1913 mar¬ 
ried her American high school teacher. 


Will Durant, later collaborating with him 
on the eleven-volume magnum opus The 
Story of Civilization, and sharing with him 
the 1968 Pulitzer Prize for general nonfic¬ 
tion foi Rousseau and Revolution. No. 10 
in their series; in Hollywtxid, Calif Du¬ 
rant worked unofficially as a researcher 
and collaborator on the first six volumes of 
the series, but her name appeared as a co¬ 
author on the last five, as well as on their 
jointly written A Dual Autobiography 

DIED. WalterHInton, 92, co-pilot and last sur¬ 
vivor of the six-man crew that flew the first 
plane across the Atlantic Ocean in 1919, 
eight years before Charles A. Lindbergh 
made the first solo flight; in Pompano 
Beach. Fla. Hinton was a Navy lieutenant 
on the NC-4 (Navy-Curtiss) flying boat 
that crossed the Atlantic from Rockaway, 
N.Y., to Plymouth, England. As a civilian. 
Hinton later made the first flight between 
New York City and Rio de Janeiro. 










Essay 


Fluctuations on the Presidential Exchange 


J ust a year ago, in the early evening of Nov. 4, 1980. a lil 
good hour or two before he had to, Jimmy Carter tele¬ 
phoned his congratulations to Ronald Reagan. By the next af- sU 
tcmoon Carter was telling reporters he was confident “histo- cr 
ry” would rate his presidency more highly than the election th 
returns might momentarily suggest. This is a theme Carter ba 
has pursued with visitors in Plains this year, and it is a fair co 
guess it animates the memoirs he is writing No President de- rii 

feated for re-election, so far as is known, has_ 

ever felt differently. Even before he lost in 1912, 

William Howard Taft put it well; “By and by the 
people will see who is right and who is wrong,” 

Presidents who win re-election care just as 
deeply about their place in history. For them it is 
not a matter of vindication—they have no reason 
to question the good judgment of the electorate— 
but rather a reach for the ultimate goal of 
greatness. 

There are some difficulties about a President's 
appeal to history. There is the unfortunate probabil¬ 
ity that he will not live long enough to hear what 
history has to say But his children will, and “the na- Thomas Jefferson 
tion,” and that is something. 

On the day he leaves office, a President's place 
m history depends heavily on some history that 
hasn’t happened yet. In midsummer of 1981, for in¬ 
stance. when Reagan had just won his dazzling leg¬ 
islative victories on taxes and the budget. Jimmy 
Carter— if anybody was thinking about him at all— 
probably seemed an even more ineffectual Presi¬ 
dent than so many voters had thought in 1980. By 
November 1981. however, Reagan was beginning 
to gel mussed up on his economic program, and 
Carter's reputation was up a bit. So it will go all 
through Reagan's years and on into one or two of 
his successors’ Administrations. As these Presi- Jimmy Carter 
dents do well or badly with inflation, the Soviets, 
etc , Carter’s rating will fluctuate, not all the way off 
the chart, but somewhere between “unsuccessful” 
and “so-so but who's done better lately''" 

For our outgoing Presidents an important 
part of the history that has yet to happen is the 
future intellectual climate of the country and in 
particular the temper of the book-writing classes. 

History struck an extraordinary long-range blow 
at Andrew Jackson, President from 1829 to 1837, 
when in 1975 a Berkeley political scientist named 
Michael Rogin published a book Fathers and 
Children: Andrew Jackson and the Subjugation of 
the American Indian. Rogin says he was writing Andrew Jackson 
under “the sway of the Viet Nam War.” He sees 
Jackson as little more than a vicious Indian hater, “presiding an 
over American expaitsion and Indian destruction.” presaging d« 
general American attitudes toward “native peoples” every- so 
where. Andy Jackson, m fact, has been one of the most vola- pi 
tile of Presidents in his historical repute. The dominant histo- re 
rians of the 19th century, proper New Englanders and other 
Eastern gentry, sniffed at him as an uncouth frontiersman ci< 
and a dangerous demagogue about money and banking Then th 
the “progressive historians” of the early 20th century began to (n 
celebrate him as a democratic hero, come out of the West to oli 
fight the moneyed Eastern “interests.” Arthur Schlesinger Jr. gc 
carried the celebration still further in his classic The Age of N 
Jttcksm, finding under his leadership an almost New Deal- m 


like coalescence of West and South and Eastern workingmen. 

Jefferson has undergone even wider swings in the historical 
standings, perhaps the greatest for any President. He had savage 
critics while he was in office, "Mad Tom" was one of their epi¬ 
thets for him. (Washington was called "a tyrant ” and Lincoln “a 
baboon.” Lyndon Johnson, touchingly, took comfort in those 
contemporary misjudgments.) The conservative Northeast histo¬ 
rians of the 19th century held essentially to the Hamiltonian be¬ 
lief in a strong central government and saw Jeffer¬ 
son as the exponent of weak government and of an 
excessive trust in the people. Jefferson did not fare 
much better with progressives, who loved the peo¬ 
ple all right, but thought a powerful government, 
wrested away from the interests, was the only sure 
protector of the people (Teddy Roosevelt 100 years 
later was still fuming about Jefferson's foreign poli¬ 
cy. “a discredit to my country ") Woodrow Wilson 
made scholarly attempts to rescue Jefferson from 
the presidential scrap heap. It was left to Franklin 
Roosevelt, no scholar but a superb manager of polit¬ 
ical stage effects, to elevate Jefferson to the prcsi- 
on dential pantheon. The intellectual sleight of hand 

was simple enough, the New Deal was the modern 
embodiment of the Jeffersonian "spirit." in which 
government, depending on its purposes, was either 
“a threat and a danger” or “a refuge and help” to 
the people. And to this day the Democrats hold Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinners 



A mong our postwar Presidents, both Harry Tru¬ 
man and Dwight Eisenhower stand signifi¬ 
cantly higher today than when they left the White 
House. Eisenhower probably could have been elect¬ 
ed on any platform he chose in 1952. but he and his 
Republican handlers relished running against the 
Truman “mess in Washington," and poor Adlai 
Stevenson, from Springfield, 111., was not allowed to 
change the subject. Today that mess (“Commu¬ 
nism. Corruption, Korea") is largely forgotten; we 
have seen worse And Harry Truman has a reputa¬ 
tion as a statesman—for the first postwar line draw¬ 
ing against the Soviets, the Truman Doctrine cover¬ 
ing Turkey and Greece, for the Marshall Plan to 
rebuild Europe, and for the founding of NATO He 
was prompt and courageous in moving to the de¬ 
fense ofSouth Korea (though less effective in prose¬ 
cuting the war); he lost no sleep over the decision to 
drop the A-bomb and laterto build the H-bomb In¬ 
deed. one school of revisionist historians now holds 
I Truman just about as culpable as Stalin for the 

starting of the cold war The more general view 
among scholars is that he belongs among the near great Presi¬ 
dents In the popular memory, the intensely partisan and 
sometimes petty politician has now blended into ihe endearingly 
plain-spoken and gutsy “common man” rising to awesome 
responsibility 

History has its various authors, custodians and constituen¬ 
cies. Eisenhower retained an immense personal popularity 
throughout an Administration that academic iniellectuals 
(mainly Democrats) disdained The caricature was the amiable 
old soldier out on the golf course. So John Kennedy said. “Let's 
get America moving again.” and won (barely) against Richard 
Nixon the man and the “passive" record of the Eisenhower Ad¬ 
ministration. Today Ike’s presidency is more highly regarded, 
.....-- 



mainly because of subsequent history. Liberals can now see vir¬ 
tue in an eight-year presidency in which nothing really bad took 
place or was laid down as a time bomb for the future 

There were two very important things that didn’t happen 
during Ike’s years in the White House. The U.S didn’t get into 
any war, anywhere And inflation was barely a topic of conversa¬ 
tion It averaged 1.4% a year from 195.3 to I960. 

Some of the new Eisenhower literaiure goes much beyond a 
claim that he did nothing harmful In Eisenhower the President. 
William Ewald Jr., one of his siiecch writers, contends that Ike 
was a masterly administrator and a subtle protector of presiden¬ 
tial authority and options, with a sure instinct for when finally to 
conuTut. He also argues that the legislative record was at least as 
constructive as that of various ‘“activist" Administrations of the 
recent past. All in all. says Ewald, "eight gcxxi years—I believe 
the best in memory ” 

John Kennedy had fewer than three years in the White 
House, and he is going to be a puz/ling President for the histori¬ 
ans. Some of his cold war oratory has an almost embarrassing 
ring today, but the rhetorical militancc didn’t carry 
over to jxilicy when the Soviets first challenged him 
by throwing up the infamous Berlin Wall In his 
handling of the Cuba missile threat, however, he 
was both firm and prudent; his performance re¬ 
mains a model in crisis management. He escalated 
the U.S presence in Viet Nam from the 900 mili¬ 
tary advisers he inherited from Ike to 16.000. 
though some of his loyalists later argued that he was 
preparing to cut back on the commitment. (Had we 
somehow “won" in Viet Nam. Kennedy would gel 
credit for farsightedness in pulling all those advis¬ 
ers out there ) His foreign policy record is so mixed, 
and the domestic policy record so scanty, that ap¬ 
praisals of his presidency become in good part spec¬ 
ulation on what he would have done had he lived In 
popular esteem, his legend has iierhaps lost a bit of 
the luster of the first few years after his assassina¬ 
tion Camelot has not worn too well 

Yet, as late as 1976. Gallup found Kennedy 
ranked among our three greatest Presidents by an 
astounding 52% of those rwlled- ahead of Lincoln, 
named by 49 %, and Franklin Roosevelt. 45% Har¬ 
ry Truman outran (Jeorge Washington, 37 to 25. 

Gallup polls in 1946 and 1956 had placed FDR 
just ahead of Lincoln and far ahead of Washington 

Among professional historians, however. (Xilled 
by Professor Arthur .Schlesinger .Sr in 1948 and 
again in 1962. Washington was securely lodged 
among the ’great. ” just behind Lincoln. F.DR., 

Wilson and Jefferson also made the list both times. 

Lyndon Johnson is not looking any healthier in 
history than he was in the public opinion polls of 
1967-68. There are some stirrings in the country of a 
revisionist attitude toward the war in Viel Nam— 

President Reagan is willing to say out loud that we 
should not be ashamed of fighting there— but the 
corollary of that view, for Reagan and others, is that 
we should have gone all out to win, L B J loses both 
ways, with the haid-liners for the defeat, with ev¬ 
erybody el.se for getting into Viet Nani in such a big 
way The other landmark of the L B J Administra¬ 
tion was his Great Six-iety legislation These pio- 
grams are now being cut back by the Reagan Administration, 
amid a congressional and popular consensus that they had gone 
out of control Most of them will contiiuic to get substantial fund¬ 
ing, but they are no longer invested w iih the hope and idealism of 
the 1960s Finally. L B J had his personal vulnerabilities, and the 
historians are not likely to ignore them T he forthcoming three- 
volume biography by Robert Caro, to judge by the first excerpts 
in the Atlantic, is going to pictuie a whecler-dealei with a mania 
for secrecy and deviousness 

Richard Nixon, having left the presidency in disgrace, can¬ 
not very well fall any lower in history’s regard He may have trou¬ 
ble improving his rating, however, if new tidbits keep coming 
from the famous tap^. For unreconstructed Nixon-haters it 


must have seemed like old times when the New York Times re¬ 
cently ran a front-page story quoting Nixon and H.R. Haldeman 
as planning to use “thugs” from the Teamsters Union to beat up 
on antiwar demonstrators. There was the further bonus in the 
transcript of a flagrantly anti-Semitic innuendo from Nixon.. 

N ixon’s big moves in foreign policy were the most spectacular 
in a quarter-century. He and Kissinger made the historic 
opening to China, proclaimed detente with the Soviets and nego¬ 
tiated SAIT 1, and broke through the Arab front to do business 
with Anwar Sadat. At the least, these will always be remembered 
as bold initiatives, whether for long-term good or ill we cannot be 
sure—the returns are not in yet 

It IS doubtful that historians will ever take a more kindly view 
of Watergate than Congress and the public did in 1974. But the 
sheer passage of time should do something for the man—the oc¬ 
casional chance for a speech or interview, a dignified mission like 
the Sadat funeral, a newspaper photo with his attractive children 
and grandchildren 

Aging was wonderful medicine for one Presi¬ 
dent who left office widely despised’ Herbert Hoo¬ 
ver He was 59 in 1933; the Depression shantytowns 
all over America were called Hoovcrvilles. By the 
lime he died at 90 he was a Grand Old Man. Harry 
Truman, for all his fierce partisanship, had done 
much to rehabilitate Hoover, appointing him chair¬ 
man of a well-publicized commission on Govern¬ 
ment reorganization. Historians would never come 
lo credit Hcxiver with effective measures against the 
Depression, but people had long since stopped 
thinking he had caused it On into his 80s. pink¬ 
cheeked and bright-eyed, he gave stout Republican 
speeches at Republican conventions, puffed on his 
pipe and wrote some rather mellow reminiscences, 
including a volume on trout fishing 

Professor Henry Graff of Columbia points out 
that in the 19th century most Americans had only 
the vaguest idea what their President looked like. 
Today everyone can “see" the President practn-ally 
every day We now know so much about the man 
while he is in office, and about his career before he 
got there, that it might seem there is nothing left for 
‘history’’ to say But in this age of paper and micro¬ 
film, Government and its officials are generating 
documentation at a prodigious rate. As scholars 
mine all this material (some of it under security re¬ 
strictions for 20 years or more), as reminiscences of 
presidential intimates become available, as diaries 
and letters come to light, presidential ratings will 
continue to fluctuate. 

Above all, new events, new conditions, will im¬ 
pose new judgments A greater awareness of the 
stubbornness of some of the national problems, of 
the tendency of so many solutions to breed new 
problems, can lead lo a kindly view of those Presi¬ 
dents who. all in all. leave things slightly better or at 
least no worse than they found them But it takes 
decades before it can be certified that this was in¬ 
deed the effect of somebody’s presidency 

An increasingly informed and sophisticated 
country may be less ready to grant “greatness” than 
It once was. This throws a certain light on present 
Presidents, but could also beam back. What would we have 
thought of L.incoln during his presidency? Could the Civil War 
have survived the 7 p.m. news'’ Could General Washington hold 
his command after a TV special on Valley Forge? What would 
the New York limes and the Washington Post have said about 
Lincoln’s suspension of habeas corpus’’ 

Presidents present and past may come to seem more like the 
rest of us Except for one detail: their ability to get nominated 
and elected But war and crisis have been the traditional back¬ 
drops for greatness in the White House, and we seem to live 
now. if not in permanent crisis, at least permanently on the 
edge. The late 20th century Presidents are sufficiently 
challenged. —ByHedhyDemvm 



Dwight Elsenhower 



Herbert Hoover 
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The Private Eye as Man of Letters 

SELECTED LETTERS OF RAYMOND CJIANDLER Edited by Frank MacShane 
Columbia University; 501 pages: $19.95 

I t is almost always a mistake for 
readers to confuse the first person 
singular with the novelist. Almost, 

Conan Doyle was not John H. Wat¬ 
son, M.D. Samuel Clemens was 
not Huckleberry Finn. And Ray¬ 
mond Chandler was not Philip 
Marlowe. But, as his letters reveal, 
no author ever verged closer to his 
creation. 

In The Life of Raymond Chan¬ 
dler {1976), Frank MacShane, a Co¬ 
lumbia University professor, re¬ 
vealed his subject as a reconciliation 
of opposites. Chandler’s Active cast 
talked out of the sides of their 
mouths, the author was raised in 
England and given a classical edu¬ 
cation. His shamus was a magnet 
for oestrous women. Chandler mar¬ 
ried Cissy Pascal, 17 years his se¬ 
nior, and remained faithful Busi¬ 
nessmen in his novels are 
embodiments of venality or sloth; 
until middle age. Chandler was 
gainfully employed as a West Coast 
oil executive Yet he had much in 
common with Marlowe, the incor¬ 
rodible private eye who knew that 
“down these mean streets a man 
must go who is not himself mean, 
who is neither tarnished nor 
afraid.” As MacShane observed. 

“Instead of his adored England. 

Chandler lived in a place where val- Raymond Chandlen mean streets and shifting tides 

ues seemed to shift with the tides ____ 

No wonder he clung to the code of the 

public school gentleman and applied it to ExCOipt 

his fictional hero as well." 

The code elevated Chandler's work MM Yes, 1 am exactly like the 

and enlivens this collection of letters, me- ■■ characters in my books. I 

ticulously compiled by his biographer In am very tough and have been 

some 330 communiques to friends, pub- known to break a Vienna roll with 

Ushers and film executives, a life passes in my bare hands. I am very hand- 

review There are references to young some, have a powerful physique, 

Raymond who wrote “clever and snotty" and change my shirt regularly ev- 

critiques for an English periodical. That ery Monday morning ... My fiUng 

occupation later made him suspicious of case opens out into a very conve- 

all critics, including W.H Auden, who nient portable ter, and the bar- 

praised his works as art, and Edmund tender, who lives in the bottom 

Wilson. At the age of 51. the schoolboy drawer, is a midget named Harry 

raised on Latin and Greek becomes a nov- Cohn. I am a heavy smoker and ac- 

elist ( The Big Sleep, 1939), trying to make cording to my mood I smoke tobac- 

the detective story “respectable and even co, marijuana, corn silk, and dried 

dignified." It grew so respectable that tea leaves ... I get my material in 

Chandler could laugh when S.J, Perelman various ways, but my favorite pro- 

parodied Marlowe’s hard-boiled ap- cedure consists of going through 

proach in "Farewell. My Lovely Appetiz- the desks of other writers after 

er”: “Her eyes narrowed I shifted my 200 hours ... I do not regard myself as 

lbs slightly, lazily set fire to a finger, and a dead shot, but 1 am a pretty dan- 

watched it burn down ’’ He combats a gerous man with a wet towel. But 

compulsion fur the bottle, wrangles with aU in all 1 think my favorite ■ ■ 

Alfred Hitchcock over the script of weapon is a $20 bill. W M 

Strangers on a JVain (“If you wanted 

something written in skim milk, why on _ 




earth did you bother to come to me?”), 
watches Cissy die by agonizing degrees, i 
attempts suicide, and each time revives to 
go a few more rounds with a new book. In 
between he analyzes, complains and re- 

_joices on stationery. “1 don’t know 

why the hell I write so many let¬ 
ters,” he reflects. “I guess my mind 
is just too active for its own good.” 

The activity is contentious and 
acute. To an editor: “When 1 split 
an infinitive, God damn it, I split it 
so it will stay split.” On James M. 
Cain (Double Indemnity): “Every¬ 
thing he writes smells like a billy 
goat.” On Somerset Maugham: His 
gift "belongs to the great judge or 
the great diplomat ... He would 
have made a great Roman.” On 
John P. Marquand: “Beautiful de¬ 
tailed observation and the total ef¬ 
fect of a steel engraving with no col¬ 
or at all. I guess God made Boston 
on a wet Sunday.” On Hemingway: 
“I suppose the weakness of writers 
like Hemingway is that their sort of 
stuff demands an immense vitality; 
and a man outgrows his vitality 
without unfortunately outgrowing 
his furious concern with it.” On 
Ross Macdonald “Here is a man 
who wants the public for the mys¬ 
tery story in its primitive violence 
and also wants it to be clear that he. 
individually, is a highly literate and 
sophisticated character ” On actors: 
“Alan Ladd is hard, bitter and occa¬ 
sionally charming, but he is, after 
all, a small boy's idea of a tough guy 
... Bogart can be tough without a 
gun “ 

Without resentment, he watch¬ 
es a generation of writers imitate his style 
and similes. Without vanity, he tries to fer¬ 
ret out the reasons for his own success- 
“There are better plotters than I am, and 
much better idea men. but it doesn’t seem 
to matter. When they write the scene, 
there is no magic. Why?” 

The “Why"'” was to haunt him untU his 
death in 1959 This posthumous volume of¬ 
fers some vital clues, among them a letter to 
an editor- “A long time ago when I was 
writing for pulps I put into a story a line like 
‘He got out of the car and walked across the 
sun-drenched sidewalk untU the shadow of 
the awning over the entrance fell across his 
face like the touch of cool water.’ They took 
it out when they published the story. Their 
readers didn’t appreciate this sort of thing: 
just held up the action. And I set out to 
prove them wrong.” 

In that paragraph are the seeds and 
the secrets of a career. With only seven 
novels, Raymond Chandler became one 
of the most influential writers in Ameri¬ 
can literature, and literature is what he 
wrote. This selective volume of his corre¬ 
spondence is a revelation of that singular, 
conflicted talent. Who touches this book 
touches a detective. '—fly Kantar 
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Hick Gumshoe 

WARLOCK 
by Jim Harrison 
Delacorte; 262 pages; $13.95 

I f Henry Miller, S.J, Perelman and Walt 
Whitman had holed up in a Michigan 
roadhouse to concoct a mystery yarn, the 
resulting mdlange of cosmic erotica, snap¬ 
pish humor and hirsute lyricism might re¬ 
semble this send-up of the "tecs" by Poet 
and Novelist Jim Harrison (Farmer. Leg¬ 
ends of the Fall). His mock hero, Johnny 
Lundgren, nicknamed Warlock, is a re¬ 
luctant Swedish-American gumshoe who 
has been fired from his job as a foundation 
executive He flees to the comforting 
semi-poverty of rural northern Michigan 
where irrelevance turns to comic Scandi¬ 
navian angst. Trysts in his overheated Su¬ 
baru prove difficult; his forays at gourmet 
cooking are disasters, insolvency threat¬ 
ens. Then, in the nick of time, Lundgren’s 
wife Diana gets him a job with Dr. Rabun, 
a prosthetic Edison who designs sexual 
aids that imitate the motion of swimming 
porpoises. The doctor's problems: his ex¬ 
tensive investments in timber and real es¬ 
tate are being skimmed, and his gay son 
and free-spending wife are bleeding him 
dry. Warlock’s assignment: remove the 
bad apples from the barrel. 

Lundgren sets out with the family 
Airedale, a dim, stubborn beast named 
Hudley who drinks by submerging his 
head and opening his mouth An uncer¬ 
tain backwoods cunning helpis the make- 
believe p.i. collar the lumber rustlers, so 
it’s on to Florida to deal with Dr Rabun's 
wife and son. 

A series of manic bumbles follows. A 
naive disguise of clipped hair, a new mus¬ 
tache and a tanning parlor's efforts almost 
gets Lundgren expelled from a “straight” 
bar in Key West as a gay tourist. Ever the 
optimist, Lundgren reflects, "Rare, in¬ 
deed, is a woman or man so sullied that 
they can’t be rebaptized with a few drinks, 
a pizza, and a shower.” Disdaining the pri¬ 
vate eye's code of resisting advances by fe¬ 
male suspects. Warlock goes on an erotic 
tear. Mrs. Rabun, an art gallery owner, 
lures him with cocaine, and her friend 
Laura Fardel offers the glandular and em- 
pathetic hick a wealth of kinks. Rabun’s 
son, far from being the homosexual his fa¬ 
ther said he was, is a tough fishing guide 
who nearly leaves a spluttering Lundgren 
for the sharks. 

Drowning might have been better 
than enlightenment. Rabun, the relatives 
disclose, is a nasty pervert and financial 
highwayman robbing them of rightful 
trust funds. From the home front, Lund¬ 
gren learns that Diana and Rabun have 
been carrying on in his absence His cine¬ 
matic version of revenge brakes just short 
of disaster. 

Harrison’s humor in Warlock puts the 
wrong man in the trench coat. Lundgren 
is a poet, not a flatfoot, a satyr trying his 



Jim Harrison 

A poet, not a flatfoot. 

hoof at logic and deduction. Like most lit¬ 
erary fools since Don Quixote saddled up 
Rosinante, Lundgren is redeemed by his 
own goodness. Harrison’s taste for the bat¬ 
ty sometimes cloys; “He really wasn't so 
much a fool as he was giddy about still be¬ 
ing alive ” Lengthy erotic descriptions 
tend to become postcoital anas. But Har¬ 
rison scores well on the firing range- his 
humor usually strikes in the killing zone. 
Dashiell Hammett's low-rent realism 
made the mystery novel fun to read War- 
lock demonstrates that it is equally enjoy¬ 
able to spoof — ByW. Reed 

Le gends _ 

THE VANISHING HITCHHIKER 
by Jan Harold Brunvand 
Norton; 208 pages; $14.95 

J ust off old Highway 81 near McPher¬ 
son, Kans., writes Jan Harold Brun¬ 
vand, there is an unmarked lane known to 
young couples as Hookman's Road. One 
night, a teen-age boy and girl were parked 
there when they heard over the car radio 
that a killer with a hook for a hand was on 
the loose. The girl became frightened and 
demanded that her companion drive her 
home. Angry, and perhaps a bit uneasy 
himself, he roared off abruptly. When 
they arrived at her house, he went around 
the car to open her door Dangling from 
the handle was a bloody hook. 

Tellers of the story swear it is true 
even though there are many tellers and 
many datelines. Brunvand, 48, professor 
of English at the University of Utah, says 
reports of the bloody hook have surfaced 
in Maryland, Wisconsin. Indiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Oregon and parts of Canada. 
The hook has been hung up on so many 
door handles in recent years that either 
Detroit has begun issuing it as optional 
equipment or the story has become noth¬ 
ing less than an American folk tale. 


Brunvand has catalogued dozens of lo¬ 
cal happenings that somehow seemed to 
happen in different localities all over the 
country, yams that are probably untrue 
but widely retold. There is, for instance, 
the story of the old woman who, whenever 
her dog or cat got wet, would dry it off in 
the oven. Then her children bought her a 
microwave, with gruesome consequences. 
Perhaps the most popular American folk 
yarn, the “vanishing hitchhiker," has 
been around for decades (centuries, if you 
count the version in Acts 8:26-39). It has 
been updated for the automobile age. A 
driver picks up a hitchhiker, usually a 
young woman, who sits in the back seat 
and says little. When the driver arrives at 
her destination, he turns around and finds 
she has vanished. Inquiring at the address 
she had given him. he learns that the 
woman died several years earlier. 

Some folk tales are based at least part¬ 
ly on fact. What New Yorker has not 
heard of the giant alligators that prowl the 
city's sewer system, descendants of small¬ 
er ones brought home from Florida 
vacations and flushed down the toilet'.’ 
Brunvand cites evidence that a few under¬ 
ground gators may have existed Yet a 
modern legend's staying power seems to 
have little to do with its veracity Since the 
late 1960s, there have been reports from 
around the country of shoppers in dis¬ 
count stores being bitten by poisonous 
snakes or insects hidden in some piece of 
imported merchandise or other None of 
the incidents has been verified. Nor has 
anyone ever dexiumented the "Kentucky 
fried rat" that allegedly fell into the batter 
at a fast-food restaurant 

Why do such stories survive, even 
flourish, in an age of science and cynicism’’ 
Many of them, says Brunvand, serve as 
cautionary talcs, sermonettes on the evils 
of, say, parking in deserted lanes or buying 
cheap imported gixxls Others are inspired 
by suspicion ofehange- - of microwave ov¬ 
ens or fast-food restaurants. Writes Brun¬ 
vand "Whatever is new and puzzling or 
scary, but which eventually becomes famil¬ 
iar, may turn up in modern folklore ” 

T here may be more to it than that Per¬ 
haps folk tales are so enduring because 
now. as in the days of outlaw heroes and 
headless horsemen, legends endow life 
with the mystery, awe and romance that 
make it endurable. Or perhaps folk tales, 
old and new, urban and rural, are so full of 
life themselves that they will not lie still in 
their graves Consider the modern classic 
about the woman in Ohio (or was it Ore¬ 
gon? or Maine?) who is doing the laundry 
in her basement when she impulsively de¬ 
cides to remove her soiled dress and add it 
to the load. Her hair is in rollers and the 
pipes overhead are leaking. She spots her 
son's football helmet and dons it. There 
she stands, naked except for the helmet, 
when she hears a cough. The woman turns 
to face the meter reader. Says he, as he 
heads for the door: “I hope your team 
wins, lady." — ByDoaaUMorrhon 
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Letters 


Shaping Up 

To the Editors: 

In our frenzy for fitness [Nov. 21, we 
follow two American beliefs; Anything 
worth doing is worth overdoing; and, if it 
hurts, it must be good for you. 

Glenn R. Stoutt Jr. M.D. 

Louisville 

It may be true that we tend to get on 
the bandwagon when a fad, like fitness, 
becomes popular. Nonetheless, we are a 
people who can laugh at ourselves. Long 
may our arms wave—and our feet pound 
the country roads and the park paths. 

Alice Christensen 
Clinton, Conn. 



As a 50-mile-a-week runner, I was de- 
1 lighted with your cover selection After 
I reading the story, however, 1 was a bit dis- 
j illusioned. Thirty billion dollars for fit¬ 
ness? One of the joys of a conditioning 
program is that it is fun and cheap 

Bill Howard 
Knoxville, Tenn 

The fashionability of fitness may 
eventually do as much to prevent un- 
! healthy behavior as vaccines do to prevent 
infectious disease It would be wrong to 
conclude that only the rich can look, feel 
and be healthy. The challenge to preven¬ 
tive medicine and to health marketers is to 
verify what really works and to captivate 
everybody with affordable alternatives. 

H. Bruce Dull, President 
Prevention Inc. 

Atlanta 

You overlooked one important ingre¬ 
dient in the “How Long Will You Live?” 
quiz, namely: If you have one teen-ager, 
subtract 2. If you have two, subtract 4. If 
you have three or more, subtract 10, 

Derrick A. Anderson 
Santa Ana, Calif 

Recent studies show that people who 
have pets have a better chance for health 
and longevity than people who don’t. 


Having three dogs, a cat and twelve birds, 
T added three points to my score of 98 and 
reached 101, the time I need to accom¬ 
plish all the things in life I wish to do. 

Evajean Cusack 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 

Four of us communal-living, celibate, 
nOTsmoking, diet-conscious Franciscan 
friars took TIME’S life-expectancy quiz 
conjointly. It was a puzzlement. Friar No. 
1, reasoning he lived with neither spouse 
nor friend, subtracted 1 point. Friar No. 2, 
claiming Friar No. 1 as his friend, added 
5. Friar No. 3, a happy sort (add 1), was 
unhappy (subtract 2) that Friar No. 1 was 
friendless. Friar No 4, to his consterna¬ 
tion, had passed on last year. 

(The Rev.) Edgar Holden, O.F.M. Conv. 

New York City 


War of Words 

How much longer do the leaders of the 
two most powerful nations expect the rest 
of us to take seriously their solemn pro¬ 
nouncements about the non-use of nuclear 
weapons [Nov 21? While each nation 
claims that using nuclear weapons would 
be “insane" and that there would be no 
winners in a nuclear war, they are pumping 
billions into bigger, more accurate weapons. 

Frank T. Francisconi Jr. 

New London. Conn. 

When will the Soviet leaders address 
the issue of nuclear war winnabihty and 
survivability'> Party Central Committee 
Member Leonid Zamyatin equivocates, 
nowhere does he deny that Soviet military 
writers promote and affirm in their books 
and articles the idea of the Soviets' win¬ 
ning and surviving a nuclear war. 

Albert L. Weeks. Political Science Editor 
Military Science and Technology 
New York City 

I hope our Administration never de¬ 
velops Its foreign policy in response to the 
Soviets’ appeasing rhetoric. In view of 
their anti-American propaganda, such a 
move would only be a victory for the Sovi¬ 
et Union. It would be a mistake to inter¬ 
rupt the progress we have already made in 
regaining our strength. 

Jon Wiersum 
Grand Rapids 


What If? 

1 enjoyed Sir Geoffrey Gabb’s (Gerald 
Clarke’s) lecture on the British victory at 
Yorktown INov. 2] In providing the map 
for his “if-game," however. Sir Geoffrey 
failed to guard against a flagrant anachro¬ 
nism. Would Tsar Nicholas VII of the Ro¬ 
manov dynasty rule a land labeled the 
"U.S.S.R.”? Also, why does Professor 
Gabb neglect Canada’s place in North 
American and global affairs? 

Perhaps the good man has not heard 
about the latest development. Quebec has 
finally seceded from Canada and has 
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formed a federal union with Louisiana, 
thanks in large measure to British Ameri¬ 
ca’s willingness to guarantee communica¬ 
tions between Quebec and St. Louis, to 
which the western capital of Loubec will 
be moved next month. 1 

C. Earl Edmondson, Associate Professor \ 
of History, Davidson College : 

Davidson. N.C. 

I always assumed that if you Ameri- i 
cans had not left the fold, Canada and the ‘ 
U.S. would now be one huge country. The : 
pressures of the westward flow of popula- i 
tion. the difficulties for war-weary Euro¬ 
pean powers trying to hold possessions in 
the New World, the Alamo and San Ja¬ 
cinto would all have unfolded as they did, 
whatever the outcome at Yorktown. 

Perhaps it’s not too late. You did leave 
in a foul mood, but compromise is basic to 
Canadian politics. Why don’t you apply 
for readmission? Come home, Sam. 

Neil Currie. Consul and TYade 
Commissioner, Canadian Consulate 
Dallas I 


Bash for Peace 

Why must the re-enactment of the 
Battle of Yorktown be considered the last 
Bicentennial celebration INov. 2J? The 
Bicentennial is a commemoration of 
America’s independence, not an obser¬ 
vance only of the violent aspects of revolu¬ 
tion. The true last bash should mark the 
triumph of peace and British recognition 
of our independence brought about by the 
ratification of the 1783 Treaty of Paris. 

Robert L Worden 
Annapolis, Md. 


PATCO’s Punishment 

Condemning PATCO air controllers 
INov. 21 to lifelong banishment from their 
chosen profession for an admittedly repre¬ 
hensible act of defiance is out of propor¬ 
tion. In the interest of air safety, the 
American economy and common fair¬ 
ness, the air traffic controllers should be 
rehired on an individual basis, as needed. 
Loss of seniority and several months’ pay 
IS adequate punishment. 

Veronique Sabi 
Los Angeles 


Mistaken Identity 

In the caption for the photograph of 
the leaders who attended the Canciin 
summit [Nov. 2], you name Acting Presi¬ 
dent Abdus Sattar as the representative of 
Bangladesh. It was Prime Minister Shah 
Azizur Rahman who led our delegation, 
and who appears in the picture. 

Zahid Hossain. Counselor 
Embassy of Bangladesh 
Washington. D.C. 
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The refuse 
problem 
isn’t hopeless. 

Unless 
you think so. 



(^HCR >• the Office of the United 
Neuon* High C^onuniiiKwiet for Refugees 
Our )ob »to co-ordinate the world¬ 
wide voluntary efTons to solve refugee 
problems 

To give the nghts of man back to 
rehjgcta The nght to work, to educauun 
Ftei^oia of religion Identity papers 
Travel documenu Legal protection 


You can akow your solidaniy with 
people in need bv supporting the voluntary 
refugee organisations in your country 
niey don’t ask ynur help lo support 
retwees forever and ever 
They need your help to make refugees 
self-supporting 

Ijving • useful, pesetful and happy life 
BMiiewhere m the world Just as you do 


UniteU Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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Stands out for taste 


M uiyirai neiwoni IS more man just 
telecommunications equipment and computers 
and semiconductors, h's a total concept. 

A Fujitsu system solution. 





This is the firing line of world busi¬ 
ness. The perfect target for a digital 
network. Here, in the international 
section of a major corporation, millions 
of facts are harvested, processed and 
disseminated 24 hours a day. This infor¬ 
mation is instrumental in decision¬ 
making affecting everything from one 
branch s inventory to the company’s 
overall global strategy. Yet the success 
of digital networks in the world arena 
doesn’t hinge on capacity alone. Today 
their digital language has enhanced the 
quality of transmissions to unprece¬ 
dented levels while guaranteeing speeds 
and accuracy far superior to conven¬ 
tional communications systems. 


But it wasn’t always so. 'lb create 
these revolutionary systems required 
years of meticulous research and the 
total integration of diverse technol- 
ogies. It demanded knowhow ranging 
from digital switching systems and 
optical fiber transmission to ultra- 
sophisticated computers and the latest 
semiconductors. 

Today very few companies have the 
technological scope and integration 
capability to develop digital networks 
on this scale that combine space-age 
information transfer with optimum 
cost performance. Fujitsu has both. 

Fujitsu is Japan’s number one compu¬ 
ter maker. Fujitsu is one of the world’s 


leading manufacturers of telecommuni¬ 
cations systems. Fujitsu is a major pro¬ 
ducer of semiconductors and advanced 
electronic components. Fujitsu is a 
strong international presence, with 
more than 34,000 employees, oper¬ 
ations all over the world, and annual 
sales of over US$2.7 billion. But more 
than all else, Fujitsu is a company of 
tomorrow. 

We at Fujitsu spend most of our time 
in tomorrow. It’s an exciting place, an 
untapped country of heretofore 
undreamed potential. And with the 
total system solutions we are perfecting 
today we can take you there. 


Tomorrow is an exciting country. 
We can take you there. 


FUJITSU 


Fuiitsu Limiiod♦Tokyo. Japan 





A Letter from the Publisher 



M iami was selected last year as the home base for Time's new from high 
Caribbean bureau, the only foreign bureau located within and cocaii 
the U.S. The decision reflected the city’s polyglot ambience and says McW 
its emergence as a commercial and cul¬ 
tural center for Latin Americans. The 
members of the Miami staff hardly ex¬ 
pected, however, that their home town 
would become their biggest continuing 
story this year, and a cover subject. In 
six weeks of intensive reporting. 

Time’s correspondents conducted 
more than 250 interviews, from the 
streets of the “little Havana" district to 
the refugee camps. They talked to 
Coast Guard ofiScers, drug dealers, po¬ 
lice, government officials, members of 
Miami’s native-born Establishment 
and scores of troubled new arrivals. Of¬ 
ten they gained astonishingly close ac- McWbIrter, Oiederich and Miami akylbie 
cess to fast-breaking events. Bernard 

Diederich, who speaks Haitian Creole, was informed by tele- Sounding 
phone within minutes of a tense beating incident at the Krome says: “Mii 
Avenue detention center. Photographer Harry Mattison arrived palm trees 
in Liberty City just after police had shot a gun-wielding Cuban. 

Caribbean Bureau Chief William MeWhirter accompanied an \ 

undercover narcotics squad for a raid on the leaders of a $25 mil- 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


lion drug ring. Washington Correspondent Jonathan Beaty, who 
joined the Miami staff to report on the billions in narcotics money 
washing over South Florida, talked with young men just back 
from high-speed runs in souped-up boats loaded with marijuana 
and cocaine. “The journalist’s first reaction to this kind of story,” 
says MeWhirter, “is always to question whether things are really 
MY piiHiii as bad as they sound. Theanswer in Mi¬ 
ami’s case is unequivocally yes. An 
eruption of money and menace is per¬ 
manently changing the area and its 
character." 

The bureau’s reports went to Staff 
Writer Jim Kelly, who wrote the cover 
story, and Reporter-Researchers Au¬ 
drey Ball and Richard Bruns. Says 
Kelly, who has been writing about 
South Florida’s growing problems 
with refugees, drugs and crime for 18 
months: “For some time now, Miami 
has not been the peaceftil, sun-soaked 
vacation and retirement haven we 
ml skylbie thought it was.” He finds the area’s 

attractions undiminished, however. 
Sounding like a lot of shivering Northerners as winter sets in, he 
says: “Miami is unique in this country—a cityscape among the 
palm trees. It is still beautiful, still alluring ’’ 
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Cover; Sun-kissed 
and star-crossed. 
South Florida is bat¬ 
tling a hurricane of 
crime, drugs and refu¬ 
gees. It is a region of 
immense beauty and 
promise, but will it 
soon become a para¬ 
dise lost? See 
United States 
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Egypt's President 
Hosni Mubarak 
warns of economic 
and social woes The 
country is plagued by 
overpopulation, mis¬ 
directed investment, 
burgeoning food ^n- 
ports and an immo¬ 
bile bureaucracy. 




World: Persian Gulf 
potentates meet, and 
a Saudi peace plan for 
the Middle East pro¬ 
vokes a flurry of 
moves and counter¬ 
moves ► A trial run 
for the Rapid Deploy¬ 
ment Force. ► Gun¬ 
shots miss a U.S. 
diplomat in Pans 

54 

Music: Not as pas¬ 
sionate as Tchaikov¬ 
sky, Strauss and Puc¬ 
cini, or as profound as 
Bach, Brahms and 
Bruckner, the best of 
British music is still 
the equal of any, and 
IS receiving an over¬ 
due international 
hearing 
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Stockmam A few 

slips ofthelipsel 
tongues wagging m 
Washington, prompt¬ 
ing the Budget Direc¬ 
tor to tender his resig¬ 
nation (refused) and 
threatening Reagan's 
economic program at 
a crucial moment See 
United States 
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Essay: U.S Budget 
Director David Stock- 
man is in difficulty, 
not, perhaps, for his 
message but for his 
metaphors, for a poli¬ 
tician there is no such 
thing as a fortunate 
metaphor, as Stock- 
man should have 
known 
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Secretary Haig: praising cautiously 
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PX.O.’s Arafat: lobbying discreetly 


New Search for Unity 

The Arabs try to find a common approach to an accommodation with Israel 


I t was a timeless ritual of power and 
brotherhood. Dressed in the long, 
flowing arhayas of Bedouin chieftains. 
Saudi King Khalid. Crown Prince 
Fahd and Prince Abdullah sat in a sump¬ 
tuous lounge at Riyadh International Air¬ 
port last week and awaited their royal 
guests. One by one, special jetliners land¬ 
ed. carrying the rulers of the five Persian 
Gulf nations that, along with Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, constitute the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (G.C.C.l* Fahd and Abdullah 
emerged onto the shimmering tarmac to 
greet each arriving sheik and sultan, then 
escorted him in to meet the King While 
white-robed Saudi national guardsmen, 
armed with machine guns and golden 
daggers, looked on. the rulers exchanged 
embraces and sipped cups of hot, aromatic 
coffee before being whisked off by limou¬ 
sines to their luxurious suites at the Nas- 
seryah Conference Palace 

The two-day convocation in the Saudi 
capital, the second meeting of the six- 
month-old G.C.C,, may well be remem¬ 
bered as one of the key sessions in recent 
years dealing with the complex and con¬ 
voluted Middle East The six rulers, whose 
combined oil reserves represent about 
one-third of the world's total, took the first 
steps toward playing a role in inlernation- 
al diplomacy co mmensu rate with their fi- 

*Bahrain. Kuwait. Oman. Qatar. United Arab 
Emirates 


nancial power Their decisions included 
final approval of a far-reaching economic 
treaty that could turn the organization 
into a Gulf States common market, and 
agreement to set common regional de¬ 
fense priorities. But by far their most dra¬ 
matic step was to endorse a Middle East 
peace plan that was getting increasing 
backing in Europe and the Arab world as 
an alternative approach to the flagging 
Camp David talks for working out a set¬ 
tlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

First suggested by Crown Prince Fahd 
last August, the proposal reiterates Arab 
demands for a Palestinian state but im¬ 
plies Arab recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist {see box) The Gulf Slates' endorse¬ 
ment could be the first step toward trans¬ 
forming the Fahd proposal into a pan- 
Arab peace plan, provided the Saudis can 
win approval for it at the 23-nation Arab 
League summit in Fez, Morocco, on Nov, 
25. If the league, which includes the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization, endorses 
the Fahd plan, the step would be the most 
important in Arabsummitry since the Ra¬ 
bat meeting in 1974 that recognized the 
PLO as the sole legitimate representa¬ 
tive of the Palestinian people. 

But the Saudis, who were touring Arab 
capitals last week drumming up support 
for their plan, had some opposition. The 
Libyans were working just as vigorously 
against the plan among their allies, in¬ 


cluding radical P.L O, groups. Syria. Alge¬ 
ria and South Yemen, which at this point 
are not prepared to recognize Israel’s right 
to exist at all. As the Fez summit ap¬ 
proached, the future of the Saudi plan de¬ 
pended on two key questions- 1) Would 
the Libyans draw the other Arab hard¬ 
line states into intractable opposition? 2) 
Would the P.L.O. endorse the proposal’’ 

P.L O Leader Yasser Arafat, who has 
called the Fahd plan “a good beginning." 
although he has not backed it. was lobby¬ 
ing discreetly to put the proposal on the 
Fez agenda But he faced strong opposi¬ 
tion from radicals within his own ranks. 

Arafat’s room to maneuver was also 
cramped by his dependence on Syria, 
which helps sustain the P.L.O. as a mili¬ 
tary force. Syrian Prime Minister Abdul- 
Rauf Kassem has criticized the Fahd plan 
as ’’inelTective.’’ But Foreign Minister 
Abdul Halim Khaddam is known to favor 
It. and President Hafez Assad has yet to be 
convinced. Should the Syrians and the 
P.L.O. finally side with the Saudis, other 
intransigent states like Algeria would 
probably go along, leaving Libya the main 
opposition to the plan. 

One way for the Saudis to win over the 
Syrians and some of the other hard-liners 
would be to buy their support with prom¬ 
ises of massive foreign aid. Another possi¬ 
ble way to silence radical opposition 
would be to secure the endorsement of 










MoKOw, perhaps by holding out the hope 
of retunhng the peace process to the long- 
suspended Geneva Conference that the 
Soviets chaired in tandem with the U.S. 
That appeared to have been the aim of 
Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud al 
Faisal, who recently spoke approvingly of 
a possible Soviet peace role in the future. 

The prospect of bringing the Soviets 
back into the Middle East picture was just 
one of the problems that the Saudi cam¬ 
paign, for all of its hopeful aspects, posed to 
U.S. policymakers. If the Fahd plan is ap¬ 
prove at the Fez summit, Washington 
would come under increasing pressure 
from its own Western allies to deal with the 
P.L.O. in spite of Israeli protests. Said one 
senior State Department official: ‘Tt will 
mean a new ball game in the Middle East. 
People will say, ‘The P.L.O. has finally 
j done what the Americans have wanted it to 
do It has accepted Israel's right to exist, so 
there should be some movement toward 
the P.L.O.’ That’s certainly what the Euro¬ 
peans will be telling us to do." 

A lthough the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion remains committed to the 
Camp David process as the best 
means of work ing out a settlement 
I in the Middle East, U.S. officials regard the 
i Fahd plan as a possible starting point for 
: new negotiationsifthereisahopelessdead- 
I lock in talks between the Israelis and the 
! Egyptians. Then, too. the Administration 
I wants to encourage the Saudis in general to 
1 use their power to work for moderation in 
' the region Thus Reagan last week gingerly 
’ praised the Fahd plan, calling it a “hopeful 
‘ sign" and one that "indicated the willmg- 
i ness to negotiate.” Secretary of State Alex- 
j ander Efaig also had cautious words of 
' praise for the Saudi initiative 
' Faced with this growing discussion 
' about the Saudi proposal, the Israelis re- 
1 acted swiftly and strongly Al a Tel Aviv 
I press conference Israeli l^fense Minister 
{ Ariel Sharon blasted both the plan and its 
! authors "It’s very hard to sell the Saudis 
1 to us.” he said sarcastically. “They are the 
I biggest supporters of the terrorists, after 
j the Soviets." He added a warning that "Is- 
! rael will treat the Saudis exactly as we 
i treat every confrontation state ” Only a 
I few hours earlier. Israeli air force jets had 
I made Sharon’s point in a different fashion. 

! They carried out a highly visible recon¬ 
naissance sortie over Tabuk. a maior Sau¬ 
di airbase 125 miles from Israel. 

At midweek the Israeli position 
seemed to soften. Emerging from a 90- 
min. meeting with Secretary of State Haig, 
Moshe Arens, leader of a parliamentary 
delegation sent to Washington by Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin to talk about 
rising Israeli concerns, had some unex¬ 
pectedly encouraging words about the 
Fahd plan. Arens declared that the Saudis 
had gone "a little way beyond the kind of 
statements they have made in the past.” 
Coming from an Israeli hard-liner, a close 
Begin associate and Israel’s next Ambas¬ 
sador to Washington, that remark stirred 
speculation that the Israelis might consid¬ 
er at least some of the Saudi points to be 
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Anatomy of a Peace Plan 

I n essence, the Fahd plan does not differ basically from the general position that 
the moderate Arab states have maintained since the Rabat summit in 1974. 
The eight-point proposal contains some elements that clearly are acceptable to all 
sides, some that appear negotiable and others that now seem to defy all efforts at 
compromise. The points and the problems they pose: 

► Israel's withdrawal from all Arab territories that it occupied after the 1967 war. 
This territory includes the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights and, most important, 
the West Bank of the Jordan River and East Jerusalem, which the Palestinians 
claim as their own. The Israelis have said that they would give up some of the land 
if they could be assured defensible borders, but they are adamant about retaining 
all of Jerusalem. The hard-line Palestinians claim that they would not relinquish 
a square inch to the Israelis. But there is room for discussion on this point. 

► The dissolution of Israel’s settlements on land occupied since 1967 The Arabs 
claim they will not compromise on this issue: the communitiesmust go. The Israelis 
argue that the settlements are necessary for the security of their eastern border. 
They also stress that thisis the biblical land of Israel and that Jews therefore have an 
ancient and inalienable right to settle there. 

► Guaranteed freedom of worship in all holy places. This has never been a prob¬ 
lem in the past and is not one now. 

► The right of Palestinians to return to their homeland, wrth compensation for 
those who choose not to. The question is: the right to return to what? If the princi¬ 
ple is meant to apply to all of the former mandate of Palestine. Israel could not 
possibly accept the proposal, since it would involve much of Israel’s present terri¬ 
tory. If the right of return is limited to the West Bank, however, the point might be 
negotiable. As for compensation, the Israelis would not pay it, but the wealthy gulf 
states might if they wanted the plan to work 

► United Nations supervision of the West Bank andOazaStripduringa transition¬ 
al period. The Palestinians favor this principle. The Israelis would agree toa transi¬ 
tion period, but not under the U.N. Prime Minister Menachem Begins government 
feels that the U.N. would be controlled by an anti-Israeli bloc 
► The establish ment of a Palestinian state with East Jerusalem as its capital. This is 
the crux, and the main sticking point, of the whole plan. The Israelis reject the 
notion of an independent Palestinian state out of hand. The Palestinians insist on 
statehoodasthew'ne^tta/ionofanypeaceagreement Onepossiblecompromise:the 
P.L.O. might conceivably accept an entity in confederation with Jordan in order to 

get around Israeli objections, but only af¬ 
ter receiving solid assurances of full and 
independent statehood in the future. 

► Right of all stales in the region to live 
in peace. President Reagan and others 
have stressed that this implies recogni¬ 
tion of Israel’s existence, something that 
no Arab country apart from Egypt has 
ever granted. The Israelis endorse 
peaceful coexistence, but they insist that 
the stale of Israel must be mentioned by 
name in any declaration of that princi¬ 
ple. On the Arab side, only the Libyans 
and the P.L.O. hard-liners reject the no¬ 
tion of peaceful coexistence with Israel. 

► All these principles to be guaranteed 
by the U.N. or some of its member states. 
If agreement could be reached on all oth¬ 
er points, this one would pose no particu¬ 
lar difficulties for either side. 

Whatever its specific merits or flaws, 
the Fahd plan is the first Arab attempt to 
reach a comprehensive settlement with 
Israel. Amid the chorus of Israeli denun¬ 
ciations of the proposals, at least a few 
figures seemed to grasp the significance 
of that point. One of them. Professor 
Mordechai Abir of Hebrew University, 
stated last week that the plan "could de¬ 
velop into something very interesting.” 
But he quickly added. “I am very much 
alone among my colleagues. Most of 
them are looking into the past ” 








negotiable. But after talking by phone 
with Begin, Arens in effect repudiated his 
statement and said that “basically it’s a 
plan for the dismemberment of Israel.” 

As they denounced the Saudi plan, the 
Israelis were sending out encouraging sig¬ 
nals about their desire for progress on 
Camp David’s more limited approach to 
the Palestinian problem; the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian talks on autonomy arrangements for 
the 1.3 million Palestinians living in the 
occupied West Bank and Gaza. Apparent¬ 
ly hoping for a definite breakthrough in 
the sluggish talks, Begin dispatched to 
Cairo his four most senior Cabinet mem¬ 
bers, whom he empowered to make deci¬ 
sions on the spot. 

Begin, who has long worried about the 
viability of the Camp David process once 
the Israeli withdrawal from Sinai is com¬ 
pleted next April, feels that the peace 
would be more durable if a settlement 
could be reached before then. Further¬ 


more, there is jawing concern in Jerusa¬ 
lem that Washington is becoming disen¬ 
chanted with the slow pace of the 
autonomy talks and might abandon the 
Camp David approach in favor of the 
Fahd plan or some other alternative. 

B ut for all the professed Israeli ea¬ 
gerness to reach a settlement, the 
two-day session at Cairo’s elegant 
old Mena House hotel brought no 
tangible progress. Along with U.S. Am¬ 
bassador to Egypt Alfred Atherton and 
Ambassador to Israel Samuel Lewis, the 
participants dutifully avowed their “dedi¬ 
cation to the Camp David framework” in 
their closing statement. Still, Egypt and 
Israel remained as far apart as ever on the 
issue that has bedeviled the talks from the 
beginning: the size, scope and powers of 
the Palestinian body that is to govern the 
occupied territories once they become au¬ 
tonomous. The Israelis conceive of that 


body as a small council, with limited ad¬ 
ministrative powers and no legislative au¬ 
thority. The Egyptians want an assembly 
of 70 or more elected members that could 
become the legislature of a Palestinian 
state. 

Memiwhile, the Israelis last week re¬ 
vived a dormant but still explosive issue. 
Israeli Defense Minister Sharon charged 
that P.L.O. units in southern Lebanon 
were rapidly building up their artillery 
and rocket arsenals in defiance of a July 
cease-fire agreement. He also complained 
of the continuing presence there of Syrian 
antiaircraft mi^es. Accusing the U.S. 
and Europe of ignoring the problem while 
they flirted with the Fahd plan, Sharon 
warned that if “political means” failed to 
get results, “Israel will have to act.” As the 
search for peace continued, so did the 
threat of war. —fly Thoma$ A. Saactou. 

KeporM hjf Davfd AMmian/Calm and d/Uam 
Stawart/Myaidi 


U*S. Muscle-Flexing 

W hde diplomats debated the Fahd peace plan throughout 
the Middle East, and Arab gulf state potentates n»t in 
Riyadh to discuss secarity anangnnents, the U.S. was taking 
actitMi of qmte a diffbrmt kind last week to buttress the re¬ 
gion. Tbe^lE^t iavcdved a long-planned sequence of militau^ 
exercttes in fiaur finendly countries—Egypt, Sudan, Somalia 
and Oman—occurring over a month’s lime and involving 
some 6,000 IJJS. peaatmnel. Code-named Bright Star *82. the 
maneuvean an tbt biggest trial run yet the stiB nebulotn 

UB. Rapid Depkqmient Fence, which is eventually supposed 
to have 200,000 troc^ at the ready to be launched on 48 
hours’ nMke in defense of the strategic Penian Gulf. 

Bright Star began impressively. Some 300 U.S. miUt^ 
vehicles, ranging from trucks to armored personnel carriers 
to self-prtqaitod howitzers and ISS-nun fikd guns, rumbled 
off UB. Navy transport diips in Alexandria. Waves of C-5A, 
C'141 tmd C-130 transports touched down at Cairo West Air 
Base, ferrying in supplies, equipment and 4,000 UB. military 
personnd wearing newly desigaeddesert camouflage fetigues. 

At week’s end, 830 members of the 82nd Airborne Divi¬ 
sion pazadiuted into the Egyptian desert near Cairo West in 
a mo^ assault. In sub^uent days and weeks, across the ex¬ 
panse of nOTtheast Aflica, other exercises will range from the 
field testing of water puri¬ 
fication systems to fiiU- 
scale UB.^gy;nian army 
exercises. The most spec¬ 
tacular event will occur 
on Nov. 24, whmt six B- 
32 bombers, flying frcmi 
Nwth Dakota bases and | 
r^uetod three times in | 
mid-air, will skim across I 
the Egyptian desert at an I 
altitude of a few hundred 
feet and drop live bombs 
<tae map), a feat that will 
not necessarily inspire 
worldwide awe. 

Bright Star stems 
from the pledges Presi¬ 
dents-Jimmy Carter and ' 



Ronald Reagan to oppow Soviet intervention in the Persian 
Gulf area. But the exercises are only a short step toward that 
goal. The UB. still lacks the power to act decisively in the re¬ 
gion. The Rapid Deph^ment Force consists mainly of56,000 
troops borrowed from Fort Brad’s 18th AirbomeCorps, and 
the Pentagon has neither the ships nor the planes to get them 
into action swiftly. 

The Administration had other worries last week about 
Bright Star: fears that the UB. would be charged with heavy- 
handed intervention in the Middle East during a time of un¬ 
certainty. For that reason, the Pentagon tried to play down 
the importance of the maneuvers. Said a spokesman; “It is a 
normal exercise, long planned.” Although they view the U.S. 
as the ultimate protector of their oil wells, most of the moder¬ 
ate gulf states were concerned that the military maneuver 
would be exploited by Arab radicals to increase political in¬ 
stability. The states also viewed the maneuvers as an escala¬ 
tion of superpower involvement in the region, one that could 
trigger a Soviet response. Oman did agree to take part in the 
exercise, but only after asking that the U.S. Marine opera- 
rions be scaled down from 2,000 troops to 1,000. 

Predictably, the radical Arab states attacked Bright Star, 
Syria charged that the Arab regimes cooperatii^ with the 
maneuvers were “agents of imperialism.” Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organization L^der Yasser Arafat called the maneu¬ 
vers part of an American-Zionist plot against the Arabs. Lib¬ 
ya’s Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi charged that 
Bright Star could be ex¬ 
panded into an invasion 
of Libya. 

But the man in the 
middle, Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Hosni Mubarak, 
whose nation is most 
closely involved in the 
Bright Star operations, 
remained convinced that 
the maneuver was war¬ 
ranted and necessary to 
aid the developmmt of 
the Rapid Deployment 
Force, which he feels will 
help Muslim cramtries re- 
sistaggreaskm. 
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Big Brother Moves In _ 

Soviets are influencing security, military and economic affairs 


O n a cold, starlit night last month a 
group of 36 strangers was ushered into 
the Tehran Hilton with all the security pre¬ 
cautions that once attended the transfer of 
the Iranian crown jewels. While plain- 
clothesmen and a detachment of Islamic 
Guards armed with machine guns hustled 
the group through the lobby, hotel staffers 
were amazed to hear the foreigners address 
one another, and their Iranian hosts, as 
baradar (brother), in the best tradition of 
Islamic revolutionaries, while they chatted 
in flawless, idiomatic Farsi. 

The group was no delegation of politi¬ 
cians from a friendly Muslim _ 

country. Time has learned that it f 

was a team of highly profession- | 

al, meticulously schooled intelli- I 
gence agents from the Soviet 
Union invited to Iran by the rul- H 
ing Islamic Republic Party H 
(I.R.P.). The agents were the 
first among several KGB and oth- H 
er Soviet advisory missions that 
have arrived in Iran since mid- 
October to help the government H 
of Ayatullah Ruholiah Khomei- H[ 
ni create an efficient intelligence H 
and security force and strength- H 
en the Islamic Guards, the cler- 
gy’s private army. H 

After more than 2} years of H 
courting Khomeini, often at the H 
cost ofsnubs and loss efface, the H 
Soviets could be gaining the H 
bridgeh^d in Iran that they H 
have coveted for decades. The H 
goal of the Soviets is to establish S 
themselves so firmly that they H 
can exercise a decisive influence H 
on Iranian foreign policy or, in H 
the case of a future political ex- ■ 
plosion in the country, install a H 
puppet regime. H 

The decision to enlist the So- ■ 
viets for help was a wrenching H 
turn for the Islamic fundamen- B 
laiists who run the ruluig I R.P. B 
The party’s strict religious onen- B 
tation requires its leaders to de- B 
nounce atheist Communism. But HB||| 
the l.R.P. felt forced to act when BBB 
it was unable to organize an eflf- 
cient intelligence and security organiza¬ 
tion to cope with last summer's spectacu¬ 
lar wave of assassinations of government 
leaders. The campaign was conducted by 
the Mujahedin-e Khalq (People’s Crusad¬ 
ers), urban guerrillas who had penetrated 
virtually every government institution. 
The small TYideh Communist Party in 
Iran convinced the leaders of the l.R.P. 
that it should turn to the Kremlin for aid 
against the Mujahedin, whom it called 
“CIA-backed leftists." 

Moscow was quick to respond with an 
offer to supply the knowledge that it has ac¬ 
quired in over 60 years of maintaining one 
oS the world’s most effective secret police 


systems. The Soviet agents soon had to use 
their skills. No sooner had they settled into 
the Hilton than they routinely set about 
checking out the rooms for electronic lis¬ 
tening bugs. They found instead a huge 
time bomb, planted by persons unknown, 
which they managed to defuse just before 
zero hour. After some understandably ex¬ 
cited exchanges with their Iranian hosts, 
the newcomers packed up their gear and 
departed for presumably safer quarters. 

The Soviets have purged the central 
committee of the Tudeh of what they call 
“bourgeois-minded reformists” and put in 
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their own people The security agents 
have set up shop in Saltanatabad, a north¬ 
ern suburb of Tehran, in the former head¬ 
quarters ofSAVAK, the notorious secret po¬ 
lice of Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. 
Recruits for the new revolutionary secret 
service include some Islamic Guards, the 
better members of an inefficient secret 
service created after the fall of the Shah, 
and former savak agents who have lost 
none of their taste for brutality and their 
skill at torture. Their Soviet teachers, who 
are evidently members of Central Asian 
minorities who speak languages related to 
Farsi, behave like true Muslim believers. 
“We are Muslim taothers and must help 


one another” is the KOB line in the Saltan¬ 
atabad spy school. The Soviet instructors 
even pray with their students, while osten¬ 
tatiously riffling through their traditional 
Muslim prayer beads. 

Rivalry between the Islamic Guards, 
the clergy's military arm, and the regular 
armed forces gave Moscow another valu¬ 
able opportunity to exploit Iran’s increas¬ 
ingly unstable situation Fear of a strong 
oppraition and disloyalty in the armed 
services has led such clergymen as Hojja- 
toleslam Ashgar Mousavi Khoeiny, the 
deputy speaker of the Majlis (parliament), 
to endorse Soviet offers to reinforce the 
military effectiveness of the Islamic 
Guards. Thus, for the first time, the Soviet 
Union has introduced its weapons into 
revolutionary Iran. Soviet advisers, form¬ 
ing the nucleus of a military mission, have 
begun teaching Islamic Guards and 
^ some strongly pro-Khomeini 
.• groups how to use heavy Soviet 
weaponry, including Katyusha 
rocket launchers. 

S till another team of Soviet advis¬ 
ers IS trying to help the Khomei¬ 
ni regime escape economic disaster. 
Working with a group of East Ger¬ 
mans, the Soviets are hoping to sal¬ 
vage hundreds of factories that are 
scarcely functioning because of poor 
maintenance, labor chaos and the. 
flight of manpower abroad. Ironical¬ 
ly, the Soviet specialists are striving 
to improve the distribution of con¬ 
sumer goods, one of the weakest 
links in the Soviets’ own economy. 
Still, the experts from Moscow have 
accumulated a great deal of experi¬ 
ence in rationing food and other es¬ 
sential goods. Iranians, who are suf¬ 
fering from chronic shortages of 
meat, eggs, cereals, kerosene and 
gasoline, recently received detailed 
questionnaires about their needs 
that were direct translations of those 
used in the U.S.S.R. 

In what is evidently a coordi¬ 
nated effort to court the Islamic 
leadership. Cuba has dispatched 
Foreign Minister Isidore Mal- 
mierca Peoli to Iran eight times 
since the fall of the Shah In addi- 
tion, more than two dozen visits 
have been exchanged between 
Khomeini aides and high-level Cu¬ 
ban officials. An Iranian parlia¬ 
mentary delegation attended a large 
meeting in Havana in September with top 
Cuban leaders, including Fidel Castro 
One delegate later told the Iranian parlia¬ 
ment how Castro had praised Khomeini 
and his ’’anti-imperialist struggle." The 
Cubans reportedly urged Iran to open an 
embassy in Havana. 

Of all the problems plaguing Iran. Sa- 
degh Ghotbzadeh, Khomeini’s former 
Foreign Minister, worries most about the 
"Red threat■' to his country. Ghotbzadeh, 
who is living in seclusion in Iran, says of 
the Soviet Union; “God know®, it is up to 
no good.’’ — By Patricia Blaka. Kaportariby 
BidiSaandubadl/NawYatk 
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FRANCE 


The GatMafi Issue Grows 

An assassination try in Paris—and a counterplot 





T he day began normally enough. At in Paris that Gaddafi was planning as- 
about 8:50, Christian Chapman, 60, saults on other selected U,S, embassies 
left his apartment in the fashionable Sev- and personnel in Europe in retaliation for 
enth Arrondissement in Paris and turned the U.S. downing two Libyan fighters in 
toward his metallic-blue 1978 Plymouth, the GulfofSidra last summer, 
where his chauffeur was waiting, engine While Gaddafi was purportedly plan- 
idling, to drive him to his post as the charge ning assassinations, others were planning 

d’affaires in the U.S embassy on the Place to kill him. According to Time sources in 
de la Concorde. Almost immediate¬ 
ly, Chapman became aware of a 
bearded, athletic-looking young 
man in a black leather jacket who 
was approaching down the side¬ 
walk. But Chapman sensed no dan¬ 
ger unti I the man thrust his hand into 
his jacket and started afier him. 

Chapman dodged around his car 
and ducked for cover as seven shots 
rang out. Two 7.65-cal. bullets from 
the gunman’s semiautomatic Be- 
retta pistol slammed into the right 
rear fender of the car. and another 
hit the right rear side, but Chapman 
and his driver escaped unhurt. 

The veteran diplomat, who 
holds the second-ranking |K)st in the 
U S. embassy, carefully refrained 
from speculating about who was re¬ 
sponsible for the attack, but he did 
say that his attacker seemed to be a 
“Middle Eastern type.” Later that 
day Secretary of Stale Alexander 
Haig strongly suggested that the 
man behind the attack was Muam- 
mar Gaddafi, the Libyan strongman 
and exporter of terrorism. Said Haig: 

“We do have repeated reports com- Chapman shows how he avoided the assassin’s gunfire 

ing to us from reliable sources that 

Mr. Gaddafi has been funding, sponsor- ® ' _ 

ing, training, harbonng terrorist groups ^ £ 

who conduct activities against the lives of | 

American diplomats " Haig had “no oth- ■|||^. 

er information” directly linking the at- 

tempt on Chapman's life to Gaddafi, but 

added: ”1 think it underlines once again v w|/ 

the urgency of dealing with this problem 9 J||L V 

[Gaddafi] in an effective, prudent, but un- ^ 

The Libyan government promptly 
dismissed Haig's charges as “insolent in j,. 

the extreme.” But French government /. • 

sources said that Chapman had recently Jf' » 

received a number of threats, some of J' • \ < jf 

which had been traced to Libya. In Rome, * ‘ *' 

a U.S. embassy official said there was 
some evidence that Gaddafi was planning 
to go after American personnel. Indeed. 

U.S security agents learned last Septem¬ 
ber of a Gaddafi plot to kill Maxwell 
Rabb.theU.S Ambassador to Italy Rabb 
was given special protection. One reason 
he was suddenly summoned home to 
Washington last month was to preserve 
his safely. In early October, a group of be¬ 
tween five and ten Libyans was rounded 

up in Rome and sent back to Tripoli. Since Uh yan Strongman Caddatl _ 

then, unconfirmed reports have circulated Funding and training terrorist groups. 





Libyan Strongman Gaddafi 

Funding and training terrorist groups. 


Washington, a high-ranki^ French ofiB- 
cial brought an assassination plan to the 
Reagan Administration last February. 
The official was present at a White House 
meeting chaired by Richard Allen, the 
National Security Adviser, and attended 
by. among others, the State Department’s 
Nicholas Veliotes, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
and Chester Crocker, Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs. According to Time’s 
sources, the French official proposed that 
the killing be done by a group of Libyan 
exiles, trained and controlled by the 
French. The U.S. would not be di¬ 
rectly involved. The official did, 
however, ask for a general expres¬ 
sion of Administration support for 
the venture and assistance in the af¬ 
termath of the coup. Specifically, he 
wanted the U.S. to give quick diplo¬ 
matic recognition to Gaddafi’s suc¬ 
cessor. He also sought assurances 
that the U.S. would be prepared to 
interdict Libyan harbors and air¬ 
fields in the event of a move by Mos¬ 
cow on Libya to protect the vast 
supply of Soviet weapons in the 
country. 


I plained, would have to await 
the anticipated re-election of 
French President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing, in May, but he suggested 
that the planning begin. The meet¬ 
ing broke up with no decision being 
made. Still, U.S. officials agreed to 
keep the talks going The venture 
came to an abrupt halt when Gis¬ 
card was unexpectedly defeated at 
the polls by Socialist Francois 
Mitterrand. 

Officials of the Mitterrand gov¬ 
ernment insisted last week that they had 
never heard of any proposal to kill Gad¬ 
dafi. French sources acknowledge that 
there were discussions on the intelligence 
agency level, but say that the plan was 
never adopted. The French official has 
disavowed any role in such a plot. 

Both Veliotes and Crocker deny that 
the official made any formal proposal of 
covert action during their meeting with 
him, although they admit the discussion 
did involve Libya. Edwin Meese. counsel¬ 
lor to the President, would neither con¬ 
firm nor deny there was a plan. Said he: 
"It would be totally inappropriate for me 
to comment.” Declared State Department 
Spokesman Dean Fischer: “There was no 
discussion of a covert plot to overthrow 
Gaddafi, and the French official made no 
request for logistical or diplomatic assis¬ 
tance from the U.S.” 

Reagan Administration officials, 
however, have on numerous occasions 
said, as Haig did last week, that “dealing 
with " Gaddafi is an urgent priority. They 
have made it clear in the past that they 
would not be outraged at the prospect of 
another country's forcibly removing the 
Libyan dictator. ■ 










D«l«gatian toyfaig a wrsatti and flowers at the Tomb of the IMuwwn SoldiM-In Warsaw 

POLAND 

Reclaiming a Proud Pa s t _ 

The government resurrects Independence Day and an old hero 


A s the first snow of winter fell on War- tonishin 
saw last week, the honor guard of a leg< 
stepped smartly up to Poland’s Tomb of adesofo 
the Unknown Soldier. A crowd of 2,000. sudski. t 
including a row of officials, watched in re- foe of thi 
spectful silence as President Henryk Ja- Poles co 
hlonski solemnly placed a wreath at the country 
base of the granite monument. In hun- ski repu 
dreds of towns and cities throughout the the advr 
Western world. Armistice Day is observed Warsaw 
in much the same fashion But the Polish Corr 
ceremony marked a significant break sudski a 
with the Communist past, a symbol of ns- “agent o 
mg patnotism that was finally acknowl- he ran a 
edged by,the government, despite the pos- 1926 to 
sibility of a hostile reaction 
by the Soviet Union. 

The modern state of Po¬ 
land was born on Nov. 11, 

1918. the day the country 
regained its liberty after 123 
years of partition among 
Prussia. Russia and Austria. 

Until World War 11 the date ^ 
was traditionally celebrated a 
as Independence Day. After 
the war, however, the Com¬ 
munists Ignored the anni¬ 
versary. observing instead 
Nov. 7, the anniversary of Marshal Pllsudskl (193S) 
the 1917 Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion In recent years the government has popular 
interfered with attempts to commemorate pendenc 
Nov. 11 et Unioi 

But the government not only tolerated object la 
last week's ceremony, it joined in. More- union ni 
over, the regime later allowed a procession Pi Isudsk 
of20,000 Poles, led by boy scouts, to wend darity hi 
their way through the city from the Cathe- yard not 
dial of St. John to the Tomb of the Un- Vladimi 
known Soldier One of the speakers was state anc 
applauded when he declared: “A revolu- At t! 
tion has been going on in Poland for a leader tc 
year. It must continue to be a revolution that losi 
without revolution, without confronta- to the i 
tion. without bloodshed. But Poland must week. Pi 
become an independent state.” fortify tJ 

A related and perhaps even more as- tain pret 


tonishing event has been the resurrection 
of a legendary patriotic figure after dec¬ 
ades of official oblivion: Marshal Jo/.ef Pil- 
sudski. the military hero who was a bitter 
foe of the Soviet Union and the person the 
Poles consider the father of their modern 
country As chief of state in 1920, Pilsud- 
ski repulsed a Soviet invasion by routing 
the advancing Red Army at the Battle of 
Warsaw 

Communists have long derided Pil- 
sudski as a “bourgeois dictator” and an 
“agent of the Western powers,” Although 
he ran a tough military government from 
1926 to 1935, when he died, Pilsudski re¬ 
mained a symbol of proud 
Polish nationalism. Poles 
were galvanized last week 
as the state-owned televi¬ 
sion suddenly broadcast 
flickering newsreels of the 
Marshal and played the 
marching songs so closely 
asstxiiated with his career. 

The re-emergence of 
Pilsudski and the revival of 
Polish Independence Day 
seem to reflect a desire by 
the beleaguered govern- 
d(193S) ment of Premier Wojciech 
Jaruzelski to seek more 
popular backing by displaying an inde¬ 
pendence. if only symbolic, from the Sovi¬ 
et Union, The governmeni did not even 
object last week when the Solidarity trade 
union named a shipyard in Gdansk after 
Pilsudski. The irony was palpable Soli¬ 
darity had been founded in another ship¬ 
yard not far away, one that was named for 
Vladimir Lenin, the father of the Soviet 
state and a bitter enemy of Jozef Pilsudski. 

At the dedication ceremony, a union 
leader told a cheering crowd. “The nation 
that loses its culture and history yields 
to the pressure of other nations.” Last 
week, Poles were clearly using the past to 
fortify themselves in a shaky and uncer¬ 
tain present. ■ 


A Needed Spur 


The I.M.F. 's biggest loan ever 

F or many developing nations in eco¬ 
nomic trouble, help from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund sometimes seemed 
worse than suffering in silence The I.M.F. 
demanded fiscal austerity in return for its 
money, petitioners learned, and that aus¬ 
terity often placed added hardship on 
long-suffering populations. Indians, for 
example, have bitter memories of a $358 
million I.M.F. loan in 1966—and of the 
37% devaluation of the rupee that accom¬ 
panied it. Still, when word reached New 
Delhi last week that the I.M.F. had ap¬ 
proved India’s latest aid request, there 
were more smiles than grimaces. In the 
biggest loan ever, executive directors of 
the 143-nation organization agreed to give 
India a whopping $5.8 billion, with $696 
million to come by March, and the bal¬ 
ance spread over the next three years. 

Last week s unprecedented vote re¬ 
flected recent I M.F. efforts to inject some 
flexibility into its lending policies. Though 
the organization was founded in 1945 to 
provide short-term sums to countries that 
needed a quick balance of payments bail¬ 
out. the fund has lately been granting 
longer-term loans designed to head off 
economic crises India's loan package, 
payable over ten years at interest rates 
varying from 9% to 10%, is still contingent 
on a periodic l.M F. review of New Del¬ 
hi's financial ledgers, a standard practice, 
but it will not come with the draconian 
conditions of the past Indeed, critics 
claim that the terms of the agreement are 
too lenient New Delhi, they charge, will 
not use the loan just for its ostensible pur¬ 
pose of financing a severe balance of pay¬ 
ments hemorrhage. Rather, the money 
will indirectly finance ambitious develop¬ 
ment schemes, a purpose for which I.M.F!. 
loans are not traditionally intended 

A s in much of the world, the bedeviling 
problem of rising petroleum prices has 
clouded what for India would otherwise be 
an almost rosy economic picture. During 
the past four years, the country has man¬ 
aged to feed itself without grain imports. 
(This year has been the exception.) And 
local industry, sheltered by protectionist 
trade policies, has flourished, thereby sav¬ 
ing precious foreign currency. But as the 
economy expanded, India was forced to 
import costly technology and ever increas¬ 
ing amounts of oil. Then, in 1979. OPEC in- j 
creased petroleum prices once again. The i 
sudden rise in energy costs nibbled away at , 
foreign exchange reserves Exports have 
continued to grow 13%. in the past two 
years, but imports have climbed 30%. As a 
result. New Delhi has just enough hard 
currency to pay its import bills for the next 
three months. 

tVith the painful experience of 1966 in 
mind, India sought the help of the I.M.F. 
early this year and started to carry out its 
own austerity program in the hope of 
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ment cut back costly subsidies on basic 
goods such as wheat, sugar and rice, and it 
limited the growth of the money supply To 
keep wage demands in check, it banned 
strikes in "essential” services. The price of 
gasoline and oil products was hiked 1 to 
limit imports. The gambit paid off. By the 
time I.M.F. executives met to consider In¬ 
dia's aid request, the inflation rate, which 
had been running 15%. dropped by almost 
half, and imports actually registered a 
slight decline. In the end. last week's loan 
merely required India to do more of the 
same for the next three years 

The only significant opposition to the 
loan came from Washington As the coun¬ 
try with the largest quota in the fund, the 
U.S. was worried that the l.MF might 
move away from its original goal of pro¬ 
moting monetary stability, and evolve into 
a devclopmeni hank offering money on 
loose terms Before last week's vote, U S 
Treasury Secretary Donald Regan prom¬ 
ised to “ask a lot of questions” about the 
India package, but the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration had to he content with a symbolic 
withholding of its support for the loan 
Predictably, Washington’s stand ex¬ 
acerbated relations with New Delhi, al¬ 
ready strained because of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s decision, announced last June, 
to resume arms sales to Pakistan Prais¬ 
ing the IM F. for resisting political 
pressure from the US. an editorial in 
the pro-government Times of India 
urged New Delhi “not to underestimate 
the depth of animosity that U.S, policy¬ 
makers feel toward the country " But if 
Indira Gandhi’s government had ma¬ 
neuvered around Washington and won 
its case, the I.M.F's largesse was not a 
cause for universal rejoicing As an edi¬ 
torial in the daily Statesman cautioned. 
“The loan should not be viewed as an 
achievement of any kind but only as an 
onerous burden which may act as a spur 
to improve the economy ” ■ 



A pleased Prime Minister GandM 

Learning from painfiil experience. 


News for Ewes 

Braces from a Scottish dentist 

O pen your mouth and say baa. That, in 
effect, is what Edinburgh Dentist 
Adam Thomson, 50, tells many of his pa¬ 
tients these days. Thomson, who aban¬ 
doned a promising practice in London's 
Harley Street because he missed the hunt¬ 
ing, fishing and relaxed life-style of his na¬ 
tive Scotland, lately is spending less time 
on human patients and more on sheep. 
Specifically, he is fitting sheep with stain¬ 
less-steel braces, held in place with acrylic 
resin, in a process similar to bridgework 
on human teeth 

Thomson has not gone daft from too 
much exposure to Scotland's icy salmon 
streams What he has done, apparently, is 
develop a remedy for “broken-mouth,” a 
common disorder among sheep in which 
teeth fall out and the animal is unable to 
graze properly. Progressively undernour¬ 
ished. a ewe with broken-mouth is unable 
to feed her lambs. 

Thomson has developed a metal brace 
he calls a “ewesplint.” which holds togeth¬ 
er the sheep's incisors (there are eight, all in 
the lower Jaw) to keep them in shape. The 
result is a healthy chomp, better nourish¬ 
ment and a longer lamb-bearing period 
than the six years that, because of broken- 
mouth. is currently considered normal in 
Scotland. 

The son of a farmer, Thomson con¬ 
ceived the idea of sheep braces four years 
ago “It wasn'ta eureka flash," he recalls. “1 
got to thinking one day, ‘Here 1 am splint¬ 
ing human teeth, and sheep have the same 
problem.’ “ From that came the idea for the 
ewesplint, which Thomson insists was 
"pretty obvious" fora farmer’s son. "1 am a 
bit like the man whocomesalongand shoes 
horses to make their hoofs last longer. It’s 
not a miracle cure; it’s simply expeditious.” 

M ost of the farmers with whom the en¬ 
terprising dentist discussed his idea 
thought him slightly loony, and so did his 
colleagues, who assured him that the con¬ 
cept was "non-viable.” Thomson was al¬ 
most ready to agree when he talked with 
Farmer Robin Forrest, an old friend who 
lends a flcx;k of 1.0(X) ewes 60 mi les south of 
Edinburgh. “If you would like to try it, you 
can try it on my sheep,” said Forrest, and 
the experiment commenced. The first ewe 
tobefitted with asplinl.aprocess that takes 
only two to three minutes, proved the via¬ 
bility of the idea. She was a six-year-old 
who normally would be at the end of her 
bearing period; with a splint, her appetite 
improved so much that she has since 
dropped seven more lambs, including a set 
of triplets, and is currently pregnant 
once more. 

Thomson’s prototype braces—ellipti¬ 
cal loops about two inches across and 
weighing only about as much as a U.S. 
dime—were hand crafted of chrome co¬ 
balt. They were effective but cost $56 
each, which was appalling to canny Scots, 



Thomas preparing a sheep for ewesplint 

A healthy chomp and triplets 


since the splints can be used only once. 
Thomson shifted to stainless steel splints, 
which cost the farmer $9. The outlay 
seems worth it Forrest, for instance, once 
bought 250 ewe lambs each year at $93 a 
lamb to maintain his flock. Now he finds 
that he need buy one-fifth as many be¬ 
cause his older ewes are still bearing. 
Even so. Thomson is still seeking a less 
expensive material, possibly a tough 
plastic. 

The ewesplint appears ready to lake 
off. Only three sheep were fitted the first 
year and 50 the second; this year 4,000 will 
say baa. One thingsparking interestamong 
breeders is Britain’s economic condition. 
“ Farmers don’t like changing thei r ideas.” 
says Pioneer Forrest, "but there is nothing 
like a recession for getting them to look at 
such things.” 

Even 4,000, however, is still too few 
ewes for Thomson Scotland alone boasts 
3.2 million breeding ewes, and there are at 
least a billion sheep in the rest of the world. 
Thomson, who has already begun to re¬ 
ceive inquiries from abroad, some ad¬ 
dressed only to "The Sheep Dentist, Edin¬ 
burgh,” has taken out patents on his device 
in England, Ireland, the U.S,, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and several 
European countries And he insists that if 
the braces work on sheep, they could work 
just as well on other ruminants prone to 
broken-mouth: goats, for example, or cam¬ 
els, vicuflas and llamas. Even yaks, he 
maintains knowingly, as he sits back and 
takes another sip of the whisky that up to 
now has been Scotland’s single biggest ex¬ 
port item. “The future is so big, it’s mind 
boggling,” says the inventive dentist, grin¬ 
ning sheepishly. ■ 
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The Misanthropic Millionaire 

A century-old codicil causes contemporary headaches 


D omingo Faustino Correa had been 
considered all his life to be a venom¬ 
ous man. So those who knew him were not 
surprised in 1873 when, on his deathbed, 
he reared up to hurl one final hiss. The 
hau^ty autocrat had amassed a fortune 
dealing in everything from cattle to gold 
bullion. In 18S1 he shot and killed one 
brother in an argument over land—some 
said it was actually over a woman—and 
he had estranged himself from seven other 
brothers and sisters, all of whom he out¬ 
lived. Apparently he wanted to extend his 
sibling rancor beyond the grave. Fourteen 
days before his death at 82, the childless 
Corrda summoned his lawyers and tacked 
a codicil to his will disinheriting his broth¬ 
ers and sisters and specifying that no heir 
be allowed to receive any money from his 
vast holdings for 100 years. Satisfied with 
this spiteful addition, Corrda settled back 
to die. 

Correa’s order obviously nettled his 
immediate heirs, but with the passage of a 
I century, their ammosity has given way to 
I anticipation and greed. Since his death, 
with his holdings in escrow, the value of 
I the original estate has soared to $12 bil- 
I lion, representing everything from valu- 
I able beaches, forests and farm lands to the 
! downtown areas of the southern port cities 
I of Pelotas (pop. 150.0001 and Rio Grande 
i (pop. 100,000). as well as bank accounts in 
j Argentina, Paraguay and Chile, and even 
j a 600-ft waterfall on the Rio Negro, 

I where Uruguay seeks to construct a liy- 
i droelectric plant 

C orrea's eight brothers and sisters had 
produced no fewer than 68 children, 
who proceeded to spawn new generations 
At least 10,000 people so fai have come 
forward as heirs Of these, 4,000 appear to 
have some legitimate claim, Correa, as a 
result. IS suddenly more popular tixlay 
than he ever was while he was alive The 
claimants have ranged from the wife of 
formei Braiiiian President Ernesto Geisel 
to a lowly pensioner who lives on $75 a 
month from the government and zealous¬ 
ly keeps his birth records close at hand in a 
cigar bo.\. They will have a long wait In 
all probability, not even eccentric U.S. 
Billionaire Howard Hughes left behind 
more legal complications than Dom Do¬ 
mingo Faustino Corrda. 

So complicated has the case become 
over the decades that no one really under¬ 
stands it all. The man who comes closest is 
Attorney Jose Cicero Biglia, who became 
interested one day in 1977 while doing re¬ 
search in a public library in the town of 
Curitiba. Fascinated. Biglia began to dig 
into family records stored in churches and 
municipal archives all over southern Bra¬ 
zil. Slowly he sorted out the tangled gene¬ 
alogy and constructed a family tree. As a 


result of his expertise, 20 people a day on 
the average visit his law oflBce in Campi¬ 
ng to find out if he can help them. Says 
Biglia: “It’s been a virtual flood. I haven’t 
time for anything else. I’m even changing 
my home telephone number because 1 
can’t take the desperate calls any longer.” 
From his vast knowledge of the case. Big¬ 
lia can tell most of his petitioners within 
minutes what chance they have of getting 
any of Correa’s money. “I’ve had a lot of 
practice,” he says. 

What makes the final disposition of 
the case complicated is the variety of 
names involv^ as a result of the large 
number of heirs and their marriages. Cor- 
rda’s descendants may have as many as 
178 different names, including most of the 
Smiths, Browns and Joneses of Brazil: Ba¬ 
tista, Carvalho, Chagas, Machado, 
Mendes, Nascimento, Oliveira, Rodri¬ 
gues. Sil veira and Souza. There are even at 
least three different spellings of the origi¬ 
nal family name. 

On the average, those who do qualify 
could inherit $3 million, a figure so huge 
that it has already generated some legal 
maneuvering. In 1967, for instance, one 


Dalva Rodriques Merenda introduced 
documents realistic enough to establish 
her claim that she was Corrda’s great- 
great-grandniece. She was named an ex¬ 
ecutor of the wiU. But Biglia, after pruning 
the family tree, had contested her claim. If 
she was who she said she was, he insisted, 
then her great-grandmother would have 
died at the age of twelve. Even in Brazil, 
where child bearing begins early. Biglla 
found that precocious and instituted legal 
proceedings to have Seftorita Merenda re¬ 
placed as executor. 

To son out the confusion, the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul has appointed a special 
judge, Carlos Roberto Nunes Lengler, to 
catalogue the estate, sell off its assets and 
distribute the proceeds among the heirs. 
Lengler estimates that the inventory alone 
will lake six months. Biglia says the dives¬ 
titure will take another five years. When 
the day of apportionment finally arrives, 
Biglia, as a result of his intensive legal 
work, seems likely to reap a windfall. So 
far, he represents 3,000 of the 4,000 poten¬ 
tial legitimate heirs, from each of whom 
he has arranged to receive a 10% commis¬ 
sion from any successful claim At the pro¬ 
jected rate of $3 million per heir, Biglia 
could thus eventually net $900 million, 
which in the end would make the law¬ 
yer—who IS no relation at all—Corrda’s 
biggest single heir Dom Domingo would 
have been tickled by the irony. ■ 
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United States- 


A Visit to the Woodshed 


Loose talk about Reaganomics brings a verbal thrashing from the President 

whose key players have been squabbling characteristic humility, the budget direc¬ 
all too publicly Indeed, that same after- tor apologized publicly for "my poor judg- 
ntxin President Reagan drew derisive ment," “loose talk." "careless rambling" 
laughter from the White House press and use of a "rotten, horrible, unfortunate 
corps when he insisted that the celebrated metaphor" Reagan, he said, had given 
feud between Secretary of State Alexan- him a verbal thrashing "My visit to the 
der Haig and National Security Adviser Oval Office for lunch with the President 
Richard Allen had been "exaggerated out was more in the nature of a visit in the 
of all reality" and that, to the contrary, woodshed after supper," Stockman said, 
"we re a very happy group." Yet. at the "He was not happy about the way this has 
end of that same press conference, Rea- developed—and properly so ” 
gan learned for the first time that his whiz- By week send Stockman had survived 
kid budget director had brought yet an- the initial uproar. But the Administra- 
other flap upon the Administration: in an lion's star had clearly fallen into a black 
article in the December issue of thehole, possibly taking Reagans fading 
hr Monthly. Stockman was quoted as say- chances to win future economic fights in 
ing some most indiscreet things about the Congress w ith him. It was doubly unfortu- 
Adminislration's entire approach to bud- nate that Stockman's self-inflicted 
get balancing and tax cutting. Suddenly, wounds came at a time when the nation’s 
the architect of Reaganomics was in dan- economic recession was deepening and 
gerof being fired And for the second time the Administration's tax and spending 
in two weeks, Reagan had to summon a policies were meeting rising resistance on 
top aide to the White House for a stern Capitol Hill (see following story). 
presidential scolding. How could such a shrewd operator 

An ashen-faced Stockman called a shoot from the lip and hurt himself so bad- 
press conference and announced that he ly? That remains a mystery. Even before 
had offered the President his resignation Stockman tooje office at 0MB, he bad 
but that Reagan had refused it. With un- agreed to meet periodically with William 


H e had been the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration's glowing stai, casting 
light on all the murky, mystifying 
tax and spending statistics that 
his wondrous computers at the Office of 
Management and Budget continually 
cranked out. He was the farm-bred. Har¬ 
vard-educated wizard who would trans¬ 
form those numbers into the magic by 
which Ronald Reagan's economic recov¬ 
ery program would prove a smashing suc¬ 
cess. Even David Stockman's advcrsai ies 
admired his effectiveness as a promoter of 
the Reagan cause. At his regular breakfast 
last week with Treasury Secretary IXmald 
Regan and Chief Economic Adviser Mur¬ 
ray Weidenbaum. Stockman was delight¬ 
ed by a birthday cake presented by Regan, 
his principal rival within the bureaucracy 
It was decorated with 35 tiny hatchets, 
symbolizing Stix-kman's tender years and 
his budget-slashing accomplishments. He 
laughed loudly at another Regan gift, a T 
i shirt bearing the words I AM A Tf AM Pt.AY- 

ER on the front and TREASURY DEPART¬ 
MENT SUPPl. Y-SIDERS on the back. 

That moment of warmth was a re¬ 
freshing change for an Administration 














‘*BaacaHy I screwed up.. 




“Kemp-Roth was always 
a Trojan horse...” 


“We didn’t think it 
all the way through...” 
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It is quite true, as Stockman argued in 
his own defense last week, that he soon be¬ 
gan to admit this publicly. As early as 
May, Stockman was demanding sharp fu¬ 
ture slashes in such a politically sensitive 
program as Social Security, and in August 
he even urged big reductions in military 
spending. He was deeply disappointed, in 
fact, when the President refused to sup¬ 
port any such large cuts. 

In part, Stockman could be credited 
with honesty and candor in bis talks with 
Greider. His indiscretions may have been 
more political than substantive. His pri¬ 
vate language was. as is that of most politi¬ 
cians and Government officials, far more 
colorful than his public pronouncements. 
Still, while apparently eiyoying an ego trip 
with a reporter, Stockman had left the un¬ 
mistakable impression that throughout 
his fatiguing drive to enact the Reagan 
program, he knew he was playing with 
ftinny figures, advocating theories in 
which he did not wholeheartedly believe 
and rebutting criticisms that he consid¬ 
ered valid. 

Actually, the storm over the budget di¬ 
rector’s loose talk developed slowly. 
Stockman had called a presidential assis¬ 
tant on Tuesday afternoon to say that he 
had a copy of an article about himself and 
would send it over. He added with cool un¬ 
derstatement; “I think you’d better see 
this." Busy White House aides did not find 


time to read the lengthy document until 
late that evening. When they did, they 
were stunned. Said one; “My first reaction 
was that the Democrats were going to use 
this politically and that it would hurt us 
politically. It was a credibility problem." 

T he next day, however, the New 
York Times buried a brief Associ¬ 
ated Press story about the fuss on 
page D7 and even the Washington 
Post, despite its own closeness to the story, 
ran it on an inside page. By Wednesday af¬ 
ternoon the most important reader of all 
had examined the article—and he was fu¬ 
rious. “The President was as upset and an¬ 
gry as I’ve ever seen him, ” reported a top 
aide. “What was Stockman thinking of to 
have that kind of arrangement with a re¬ 
porter? ” Reagan asked. “How could he do 
such a thing’’’’ 

By Thursday, newspapers and news¬ 
casts were expanding the story. Demo¬ 
crats were jumping all over Stockman, 
and some Republicans on Capitol Hill 
were dismayed too. Reagan met Thursday 
morning with his senior advisers, specu¬ 
lating about the damage the article might 
do to his already endangered economic 
program The possibility of asking Stock- 
man to resign came up. but it was not re¬ 
solved before other meetings intervened. 

One was a Reagan appointment to 
discuss pending appropriations bills with 


congressional Republican leaders. Stock- 
man knew he had to bring up the painful 
subject. Reagan gave him the opening. “I 
think Dave Stockman wants to say some¬ 
thing," he said coldly. Stockman repeated 
his claim that he was the victim of a mis¬ 
understanding, adding, “I regret that I 
ever had the interviews.” He closed by 
saying, “I want to continue to carry out the 
President’s policies” Obviously contrite, 
he drew sympathetic applause from the 
leaders. A silent Reagan joined in. 

After the meeting, Rea^n convened 
his top aides, as well as Vice Prraident 
George Bush, to seek their advice on what 
to do about his talkative budget director, 
“If you keep him, nobody is going to be¬ 
lieve us any more,” suggested one adviser. 
Still, Stockman had made himself virtual¬ 
ly indispensable to the Administration. 
“Hell,” thought one participant, as others 
considered firing Stockman, “he’s our en¬ 
tire domestic policy staff. What are we go¬ 
ing to do without him?” Said Reagan; “I 
want to sit down and talk to Dave.” Then 
he canceled a lunch with Bush and com¬ 
manded Stockman to come to the White 
House for lunch instead. 

When Stockman arrived at the White 
House, he was still complaining to Reagan 
aides that he had been misled by Greider. 
One of them took Stockman aside just be¬ 
fore he entered the Oval Office and 
warned, “Don’t go in and blame it on the 


What Stockman Said 

The remarks that farced Office of Manage¬ 
ment and Budget Director David Stockman to 
offer his resignation to President Reagan ap¬ 
peared in a 24-page article in the December 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Among Stock¬ 
man 's striking comments: 

On RMfMwmicK “The reason we did it 
wrong—not wrong, but less than the opti¬ 
mum—was that we said. Hey. we have to get 
a program out fast... We were working in a 
20- or 25-day time ftame, and we didn’t 
think it all the way through. We didn’t add 
up all the numbers.” In another part of the 
article: “The pieces were moving on inde¬ 
pendent tracks—the tax program, where we 
were going on spending, and the defense 
program, which was just a bunch of numbers 
written on a piece of paper ... But, you see, 
for about a month and a half we got away wi th that because of 
the novelty of all these bud^t reductions.” 

On tax cuts: “The hard part of the supply-side tax cut is drop¬ 
ping the top rate from 70 to 50%—the rest of it is a secondary 
matter. The original argument was that the top bracket was 
too high, and that's having the most devastating effect on the 
economy. (However] to make this palatable as a political mat¬ 
ter, you had to bringdown all the brackets. But. I mean. Kemp- 
Roth was always a Trojan horse to bring down the top rate... 
It’s kind of hard to sell ‘trickle-down,’ so the supply-side for¬ 
mula was theonly way to get a tax policy that was really ‘trick¬ 
le-down.’ Supply-side is ‘trickle-down’ theory.” 


On ttw AiMnlstratlon’s budget estimates and economic fore¬ 
casts: “None of us really understands what’s going on with 
all these numbers. You’ve got so many dif¬ 
ferent budgets out and so many different 
baselines and such complexity ... people 
are getting from A to B and it’s not clear 
how they’re getting there. It’s not clear how 
we got there. fOne deficit estimate was 
reached] “by hook or by crook, mostly the 
latter.” 

On defense spending: “The whole question 
is blatant inefficiency, pror deployment of 
manpower, contracting idiocy ... Hell, I 
think there’s a kind of swamp of $10 to $20 
to $30 bilhon worth of waste that can be fer¬ 
reted out if you really push hard. [But the 
Pentagon] got a blank check .. .they got so 
goddamned greedy that they got themselves 
strung way out there on a limb.” 

On Congressional reception of tax cuts: 
“Do you realize the greed that came to the 
forefront? The hogs were really feeding. 
The greed level, the level of opportunism, just got out of con¬ 
trol. [The Administration’s] basic strategy was to match or 
exceed the Democrats, and we did.” 

On what was acMovod by the Admbilstratlen’s spondhg raduc- 
thms: “There was less there than met the eye ... Let’s say 
that you and I walked outside and I waved a wand and said. 
I’ve just lowered the temperature from 110 to 78. Would you 
believe me? What this was was a cut fi'om an artificial CBO 
[Congressional Budget Office] base. That’s why it looked so 
big. But it wasn’t.” 

On Ms racommandatlons for arts hi Social SoewHy bono ftts ; 

“Basically I screwed up quite a bit." 
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goddam artieie. You and everybody 
else know that you made a serious 
mistake.” One of the first things 
Stockman did during the 4S-minute 
lunch with Reagan was offer his 
resignation. To Stockman’s sur* 
prise, the President said, “TU have 
to give you an answer on that later. 
There are some things I want to 
know.” Only after grilli^ Stock- 
man, seeking an explanation of why 
the younger man had talked so free- 
I ly to a reporter and just how com¬ 
mitted he really was to the Admin¬ 
istration’s i»Ucies, did Reagan 
reject the resignation. 

Stockman emerged in a state of 
shock. “I feel like I’ve been run over 
by a frei^t train,” he said. “1 think 
the President laid the wood to him 
pretty damned good,” observed a 
presidential adviser. Reagan had a 
further idea; “I think the press and 
public should see and hear David’s 
explanation, just as I did.” 

Thoroughly chastened. Stock- 
man returned to his office and com¬ 
posed himself over a familiar yellow 
legal pad. “He just dove into it like 
he does every other project,” ex¬ 
plained one Stockman aide. “He 
knew the kind of statement that the 
President wanted him to make and 
he wrote it out directly.” For an 
Stockman rehearsed 



A downcast ftidgot Director entering press room to apologize 

"A rotten, horrible, unfortunate metaphor." 


hour, 

the toughest ques¬ 
tions his aides could throw at him about 
the whole affair. Then he went off to face 
an overcrowded room full of reporters in 
the refurbished White House press quar¬ 
ters. He looked pale and frightened at 
first, his attempt at a wan smile quickly 
fading. Twice he paused in his prepared 
apology, gulping to regain control of his 
emotions. 

Stockman made a point of defending 
the President. "Never, ever, has he at¬ 
tempted to mislead the Congress or the 
American people, or say things which 
weren't true." Declared Stockman' “I 
would not be here now, nor would 1 have 
worked 16 hours per day for nearly a year, 
if I did not believe in the President and in 
his policies." 

A lthough he handled himself well 
under questioning, Stockman re¬ 
mains, in effect, on probation. 
While 32 of the 53 Republican 
Senators signed a letter to Reagan sup¬ 
porting Stockman and pleading, “We 
need him as pari of the team,” Senator 
Paul Laxalt. the President’s confidant, 
significantly did not. Moreover, a huge 
question had been raised as to whether 
Stockman can continue to be effective. 
Certainly, he has become an irresistible 
target for Democrats on Capitol Hill. Ob¬ 
served Leon Panetta, a key Democrat on 
the House Budget Committee: “He was 
knowledgeable. But now the first question 
will be: Is this just what you're saying, or 
do you really beUeve it?’ ” Insist^ New 
York Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan: 
“It was not just an error of good intentions, 
it was an error of dcMption.” Contended 


Democratic House Floor Leader James 
Wright: “Apparently he had the President 
mesmerized to pursue a course that he. 
Stockman, knew was not right.” 

Republican Senator William Roth, co¬ 
author of what he prefers to call the Roth- 
Kemp tax act, joked that he had invited 
Stockman to a Thanksgiving dinner at 
which the menu would include “Trojan 
horse pdt^. Chateau Hemlock '81, trickle- 
down consommd and foot-in-mouth filet.” 
After dinner, said Roth. Stockman would 
be offered a blindfold and a cigarette ’ 
Actually. Roth was furious at Stockman's 
remarks about supply-side economics, say¬ 
ing, Tm outraged.” 


2 Such Republican criticism of 
Stockman will, of course, hurt him 
more than Democratic sniping. “He 
has substantially impaired his use¬ 
fulness,” contended Republican 
Senator Robert Stafford of Ver¬ 
mont. “To have him as his chief 
spokesman sure isn’t going to help 
the President." Agreed Maryland’s 
Republican Senator Charles Mathi¬ 
as: “I think this is terribly damaging 
to the President. Stockman was 
such a central figure.” 

Within the Administration, 
some advisers insisted that Stock- 
man had never expressed many of 
the reservations a1x>ut the Reagan 
economic policies that he had con¬ 
veyed so freely to Greider. Said one 
presidential aide; “It came as a 
complete and utter surprise. This is 
just not Reagan team play.” Asked 
a Treasury official: “How can you 
trust a guy like that again? Every¬ 
where we go, we’re going to have to 
live with what he did.” Argued one 
Administration economist: “He’s 
destroyed the President’s credibility 
and his program, whether he goes 
or stays.” 

That would seem to overstate 
the case But enough damage has 
been done, insist some White House 
insiders, that the whiz kid will have to 
wave some new magic wands and make 
the furor fade away if he is to keep his job. 
Warned one official; “He’s got about a 
week or maybe two before another deci¬ 
sion will have to be made.” Predicted an¬ 
other top aide; “He's going to bleed to 
death ” Already there was talk in the 
White House about finding a replacement 
for Stockman. That, however, will not be 
easy Shaky as those elusive budgetary 
numbers may be, not many people have so 
firm a grasp on them as has David Alan 
Stockman. — ByCdMagnuaou.Rtport- 

ad by David BackwHh and Douglas Brow/ 
Washington 


A Thousand Thanks 



T he cash was intended for Nancy Reagan. She had consented 
to be mterviewed by a Japanese monthly on the day after she 
j^moved into the White House; according to a spokeswoman for 
the magazine quoted in weekend press reports, an unnamed in¬ 
termediary had asked for a token of “gratitude.” The editors 
gave a $ 1,000honorarium to National Security Adviser Richard 
Allen. Allen, who passed along the request for the interview but 
denies that he “arranged” it, says he thou^t that refusing the 
cash could cause offense. So he accepted it on Mrs. Reagan’s 
behalf and put it in his office safe. “The intention, of course, was 
always to notify authorities,” he says. 

Unfortunately, Allen says, he forgot all about the money. In September the safe 
wascleaned out.and someone told the FBI ofthecash. The Justice Department is in¬ 
vestigating the matter; because Allen is a high federal official, the Attorney General 
may have to appoint a special prosecutor if doubts about his conduct persist. Allen 
stepped down from Reagan’s staff for a week last fall amid reports that he had 
misused his connections in the Nixon White House. Will the President stick by him 
this dm e? “1 can’t comment on that while it is under review,” Reagan said Saturday. 
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Ready for a Reat Downer _ 

As Reagan and Congress ponder their moves, the gloom grows 


T he uproar over Budget Boss David 
Stockman’s indiscreet remarks could 
scarcely have come at a worse moment for 
the Reagan Administration Time has just 
about run out for Congress and the White 
House to make tough economic choices. 
The legislators have until the end of this 
week, Nov. 20, to appropriate money to 
keep the Govcrnmeni running, and the 
President will have to decide whether to 
veto bills that pierce his budget ceilings. 
Worse, the decisions will be made in an at¬ 


mosphere of confusion, worry and even 
gloom created by the deepening recession 
that had called the Administration's poli¬ 
cy intf) question even before SUvkman 
sowed further doubts. 

The slide does seem to be bringing 
down inflation and interest rates. But 
whether the gains will be permanent or 
only temporary is subject to sharp dispute 
In any case, they are coming at a price 
much higher than the Administration had 
expected the nation to pay. "None of us 
has predicted" an outright slump, Reagan 
confessed at his press conference last 
week. Now. however. Secretary of the 
Treasury IXinald Regan says the current 
quarter "may be a real downer." More¬ 
over, while some Administration forecast¬ 
ers had earlier predicted a recovery begm- 
ning shortly after New 'V’ear's Day. 


Reagan now foresees a pickup “in spring 
or [at] the latest early summer of 1982.” 

That is only realistic rarely have 
economists revised their predictions 
downward so far and so rapidly as in the 
past few months (see chart). The news in 
recent weeks has been a succeraion of 
shocks, most notably a stunning one- 
month jump in the unemployment rate, 
from 7.5% to 8% in October. 'The Admin¬ 
istration and many private forecasters are 
expecting a further increase to 8.5% or 


9% The latter figure would equal the rate 
at the end of the 1973-75 recession; that 
was the worst jobless rale since 1941. 

The current slump began in housing 
and autos, two sectors of the economy pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive to high interest rates. Those 
two industries are still in the doldrums.. In 
Detroit. Depression-style soup kitchens 
have reappeared in recent weeks 

The slump, however, is spreading far 
beyond autos and housing Retailers suf¬ 
fered a sharp 1.5% drop in sales last 
month, many are anticipating lackluster 
business in their all-important Christmas 
season. The electronics firms of northern 
California's "Silicon Valley,” which make 
micrtKhip components for computers, 
have for years bwn riding a heady boom, 
but now their profits are plummeting. 
Employment and spending by state and 


local governments kept a sturdy prop un¬ 
der the national economy during many 
previous recessions, but now they too are 
falling, in part because Reagan’s budget 
cuts have reduced the flow of federal cash. 

The prevailing view on how deep the 
recession may go is voiced by Allen Sinai, 
senior economist of Data Resources, Inc., a 
Lexi^ton, Mass., forecasting firm. He 
predicts a drop of 2% to 3% in total na¬ 
tional output, which would mean only a 
middling slump, “worse than some of the 
postwar recessions, but not as bad as oth¬ 
ers.” Sinai, however, has some doubt about 
his forecast. The current downturn, he 
notes, began less than a year after the short 
but sharp recession of mid-1980. “A lot of 
corporations and financial institutions are 
in weak condition” because they never 
fully recovered from the first slump, says 
he. and ’there is a good deal of danger that 
the mortality rate for some of these indus¬ 
tries and firms could be higher than any¬ 
thing we haveseen in the postwar period.” 

Only the harshest pohtical partisans 
are pinning principal responsibility for 
these pains and risks on Reagan. Most 
economists view the recession as primari¬ 
ly the result of the tight-money policy 
adopted by Paul Volcker, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, before Reagan 
took office—though they note Reagan has 
supported that policy. Some also see the 
slump as a delayed effect of the vacillating 
economic strategy of Reagan's predeces¬ 
sor "I call it a Reagan-Volcker-Carter ’•e- 
cession,” says Economist Walter Heller, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers in the 1960s 

B usinessmen sound almost perversely 
cheerful, even while reportmg falling 
orders, production and profits. The reason, 
they can at last foresee a significant drop in 
inflation. The Consumer Price Index in 
September was still rising at a double-digit 
pace. But producer (wholesale) prices for 
"intermediate ” goods such as textiles and 
steel showed no nse at all in October, the 
first time that had happened in six years. 
Prices for raw materials such as cotton and 
coal actually dropped a bit for the third 
straight month. Interest rates were sliding 
too: major banks last week cut the prime 
rate (on loans to their best business custom¬ 
ers) by half a point, to 16i% That is five 
points below the peak last winter. 

Businessmen hasten to point out that 
rates still have not come down anywhere 
near enough to promise a quick end to the 
recession. Generally, corporate chiefs 
view a continued slump as the bitter but 
unavoidable cost of defeating inflation. 

But will any reduction of inflation be 
permanent? Broadly speaking, there are 
two views of what will happen when the 
recession ends. The President’s belief is 
that the second stage of the Rea^n tax 
cuts, lakii^ effect next July 1, will spur 
savings, investment and productivity. 
That will both lift the economy and keep 
inflationary pressures down. The Federal 
Reserve will be able to relax a bit on the 


FALLING EXPECTATIONS 


Average of forecasts* of 
economic growth 
(% change quarterly 
inrealG.N.P.at 
annual 

rates) ^+4.2% 


Forecast made 
Smonthsago 



t-3.2% 


*Conf«r0nco Board, Data Resources, Evans Economics, 
Townsend-Qreenspan, Wharton Econome^ Forecastirto 
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money supply, and interest rates will drop. 

The opposing view is that federal defi¬ 
cits will swell alarmingly for two reasons: 
recession, which increases Government 
outlays for programs like welfare and re¬ 
duces tax collections; and the deep tax cuts 
legislated last summer. Once the recession 
is no longer exerting pressure agai nst price 
boosts, the deficits can cause them to speed 
up again. Reason: the Government pumps 
more money into consumers’ pocketbooks 
than it takes out. The Federal Reserve 
Board will consequently continue its tight- 
money policy. That, and Government bor¬ 
rowing to cover the deficits, will kick inter¬ 
est rates back up again Ux). 

The conflict between these views has 
split official Washington into two camps 
The Republican leaders of the Senate and 
some Administration officials, notably 
Stockman, urge a drive to trim deficits by 
further spending cuts and some big tax in¬ 
creases—not, to be sure, in the just de¬ 
creased income tax rates, but in excise 
(sales) taxes and some levies on business. 
House Republicans want no part of tax in¬ 
creases and are uncertain how far to push 
on additional budget cuts. Democrats and 
some moderate Republicans are even 
more reluctant to slash spending further. 

Reagan at his press conference con¬ 
firmed his decision: he will put off all con¬ 
sideration of tax boosts until January. 
Meanwhile, he will press for a further cut 
of 12%,orS13billion,in fiscal 1982 spend¬ 
ing on top of the $35 billion reduction al¬ 
ready passed. Said the President "This 
Government must stiffen its spine and not 
throw in the towel on our fight to get fed¬ 
eral spending under control" 

T hat sets the stage for a showdown with 
Congress this week The Government 
has been operating under a 'continuing 
resolution” authorizing spending using 
ceilings set by Congress last summer. The 
resolution expires on Friday, when it is 
supposed to be superseded by regular ap¬ 
propriations bills But Reagan noted that 
most of the twelve appropriations bills 
pending in Congress specify spending 
considerably higher than he wants The 
President said, “1 stand ready to veto any 
bill” that costs too much. 

In any case, there will be no time even 
to get all twelve appropriations bills to 
Reagan’s desk by Friday So this week’s 
battle will center on a second continuing 
resolution. But the measure taking shape 
in Congress may not be acceptable to Rea¬ 
gan either: it would also authorize more 
spending than he wants. 

Vetoing the continuing resolution 
would bring the Government to a virtual 
standstill. If Reagan does veto the resolu¬ 
tion, it seems inconceivable that more 
than a few days would elapse before Con¬ 
gress passed some kind of money bill that 
the President would sign, however reluc¬ 
tantly. Whatever happens, the great tax- 
and-spending battle will be renewed in 
January. —flyCMveJl Church. Aaportedhi' 
DrnMBrniswmimMltMimmiM/mMtttUm 
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Before It’s Too Late 

I t is always unwise for a President to get hypnotized by the world’s complaints 
about the way he conducts business. Nudging a great nation into a new course 
pinches a lot of people. Likewise, the Chief Executive who reads the domestic 
polls every ni^t for political guidance is apt to be paralyzed each morning. The 
leader who views every White House catfight as apocalyptic will be a nervous 
wreck in his first year. Ronald Reagan is not guilty on any count. 

But a President who ignores those distant rumbles and internal mutterings 
and fails to take corrective action can find himself in peril. It is a delicate time for 
the Reagan presidency. 

Those abroad and at home protesting the nuclear-arms race have a genuine 
concern. The Israeli anxiety following the U.S. decision to sell Saudi Arabia the 
AW ACS planes and support systems is real. ’The Soviets are not as fhmiliar as 
American moviegoers with the charm and warmth of the man in the White 
House, Careless and casual talk about war is about their only measure. 

If there is a corporate board member or main street merchant who still be¬ 
lieves that Reagan’s originai concept of 
how to treat the economy can achieve the 
results desired, he wisely remains mute. 
The economic indexes tell us that Rea¬ 
ganomics at this time, in this particular 
mix, is not the full answer. 

The periodic eruptions of Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig against back-corri¬ 
dor White House grousing over his perfor¬ 
mance are, if nothing else, enervating and 
diverting. Budget Chief David Stockman's 
unusual excursion into journalistic confes¬ 
sion raises a credibility cloud that may be 
no bigger than a man's hand but capable 
of yielding acid rain. 

There probably is no danger, as some 
gleeful Democrats would have it, that 
Reagan last week consigned himself to be¬ 
ing “a ten-month President.” But there 
are memories of how smaU and not-so- 
small ineptitudes can accumulate, until 
one day the balance unexpectedly tips 
against a man. Lyndon Johnson through 
budget deficits and Viet Nam setbacks 
was forgiven a host of petty exaggerations, but he ultimately was standing in the 
credibility gap. Some vague suspicion about Jimmy Carter’s competence hard¬ 
ened the day he embraced his troubled friend and Budget Director, Bert Lance. 
Carter’s presidency was never quite the same after that. 

The Reagan Administration talks too much. True, the pressure from the press 
has grown immensely in the past few years, but there is no law requiring compli¬ 
ance. There has been built-in competition between the Secretary of State and the 
National Security Adviser in the White House since the days of John Kennedy. 
That conflict needs to be resolved structurally so that there is a clear voice, an 
established authority. The substance of David Stockman’s confessionals was 
hardly spectacular. Professional economic critics had predicted it. Amateurs had 
sensed it and Reagan just a fortnight ago finally admitted it. Beneath the disap¬ 
pointment and embarrassment, however, lurks opportunity. Few siKcessful pro¬ 
grams emerge as Presidents plan them. Reagan stands at a point of departure, 
ofiTered the chance to build a new scheme on some solid budget and tax gams and 
discard some failed notions. A vital presidency is perpetual motion. 

In the end it comes down to the man. No one else can assert his authority 
clearly, or sketch the vision, or compel loyalty or design a comfortable and effi¬ 
cient structure for him. Reagan alone must seize events and move ahead of them. 

One of the toughest remarks made about the President came in September 
from Democrat Clark Clifford, who, believing he was speaking off the record in 
Averell Hamman’s salon, said that Reagan would be seen to be an “amiable 
dunce.” In this political town, that is now nothing more than wishful Democratic 
thinki^ and a^r-brandy prophecy. But it is plated darkly beneath the surface 
and will be exhumed by critics, whether fair or not, if Ronald Reagan does not 
steady his house. 





Carter aid Budgat Mrector Bert Lance 










Bomb Alert 

Teach-ins on nuclear arms 

< 400 # hat a waste it would be after 4 bil- 

WW lion tortuous years of evolution if 
the dominant organism contrived its own 
self-destruction.” Carl Sagan, popular 
guardian of the cosmos and professor of 
astronomy at Cornell, told a crowd of 
2.000 in Ithaca, N.Y. “We are the first 
species to have devised the means.” 
George Kistiakowsky, an adviser to Presi¬ 
dent Dwight Eisenhower who had 
worked on the Manhattan Project, told a 
Harvard audience: “If I knew then what T 
know now. I never would have helped to 
develop the bomb.” At U.C.L.A. , Gover¬ 
nor Jerry Brown declared: “It’s possible to 
turn the arms race around by changing 
public opinion.” 

Peace activists set about doing just 
that last week at Veterans Day teach-ins 
on 148 campuses across the country. The 
convocations were organi7.ed by the 
Union of Concerned Scientists (U.C.S.), a 
group that for twelve years has fought for 
safeguards in the atomic-power industry 
and has now turned its efforts to the cru¬ 
sade against the nuclear arms race. Co¬ 
sponsors as diverse as the National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, the Council on Economic 
Priorities and Physicians for Social Re¬ 
sponsibility helped attract large audi¬ 
ences for speakers such as former salt 
Negotiator Paul Warnke. former Tehran 
Hostage Moorhead Kennedy, and Demo¬ 
cratic Senator Gary Hart of Colorado. 

The movement these people repre¬ 



sent, made up of an amalgam 
of professional groups, is no¬ 
where near as vocal as the 
current wave of pacifism in 
Europe or as dogmatic as the 
unilateralist ban-the-bomb 
protests of the ’50s Said 
Hart: “If it grows into a uni¬ 
lateral thing, that would not 
be useful. We are talking here 
of responsible arms control." 

Nor were the seminars a re¬ 
play of the rallies of the Viet 
Nam era. “During the 1960s 
we were concerned about our 
boys who were dying over¬ 
seas.” explained u.c.l.a. Phi¬ 
losophy Professor Don Ka- 
lish "Now I’m concerned 
about myself. It’s much clos¬ 
er to home.” The discussions 
were sober and sobering, pro- 
vidmg a detailed depiction of 
a nuclear holocaust. Said 
Howard Hiatt, dean of Har¬ 
vard's Faculty of Public 
Health: “T think the medical 
realities are not clearly ap¬ 
preciated by those who talk about win¬ 
ning or surviving a nuclear war." 

The teach-ins generally did not ad¬ 
dress the complexities of the strategic 
struggle with the Soviet Union, or that 
country’s own massive buildup of nuclear 
weapons. Yuri Kapralov, a counselor at 
the Soviet embassy, told a crowd in Bos¬ 
ton- “I wish your leaders would talk as 
clearly and forcefully for peace as ours 
do. ” &id Jeffrey Knopf, a Harvard ju¬ 
nior: “We’re simply asking the Govern¬ 
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ment m call the Soviets' 
bluff. 'The U.S. hasn’t even 
matched the Soviets’ willing¬ 
ness to talk. ” 

Few of the teach -in panel¬ 
ists discussed the point that, 
for a decade or more, the Sovi¬ 
ets have shown a marked will¬ 
ingness to build up their mili¬ 
tary establishment. Even so, 
the Veterans Day turnout 
seemed to indicate that the 
Administration is losing a 
propaganda battle. The senti¬ 
ments at the seminars, like 
those in Western Europe, 
have been inflamed by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's musings on the 
possibility of fighting a limit¬ 
ed nuclear war and Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig’s 
suggestion that NATO could 
fire a nuclear warning shot to 
deter the Soviets from invad¬ 
ing Europe. “Those state¬ 
ments do more to galvanize 
public concern than anything 
we do in an organized way.” 
said U.C.S. Coordinator David Brunell, 
who helped plan the teach-ins. Hart says 
that the U.S. must regain the peace initia¬ 
tive by showing a greater willingness to ne¬ 
gotiate arms agreements with the Soviets. 
As he said at Cornell “’The U.S. must go 
back to the bargaining table and offer a 
challenge to the Soviets to reduce nuclear 
weapons. If not. we entrust our survival to 
leaders who believe that a limited nuclear 
war can be fought and won. and who might 
act on that belief” ■ 
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Newest Sub, Oldest Sailor 

F or some of the old salts gathered last week in Groton, 
Conn., to witness the commissioning of the U.S.S. Ohio, 
the U.S.’s first Trident nuclear-power^ submarine, the occa¬ 
sion was tinged with sadness. Standing before them 
was the frail but still forceful Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, the man most responsible for the Navy’s 
nuclear fleet. Only days before. Secretary of the 
Navy John Lehman. 39, had recommended that 
Rickover, 81. now Deputy 
Commander of the Navy's 
Sea Systems Command, re¬ 
tire after 59 years of active 
duty. 

It was not the first time 
the Pentagon brass had tried 
to ease Rickover into retire¬ 
ment. But he has been able to 
beat back every attempt by 
marshaling the support of 
powerful friends in Wash¬ 
ington. When he turned 64, 
the Navy exempted him 
from mandatory retirement, 
and since then Presidents 
have given him a scries of 
two-year extenwons on ac¬ 
tive duty. 



The IL&S. OMe l« CMMileBiONML Inset: Admiral Hyman Mckover 


Rickover is legendary for his tart, occasionally profane 
testimony on Capitol Hill, and critics argue that someone 
younger and less irascible should serve as the Navy’s chief 
nuclear officer He has had rancorous relations with General 
Dynamics’ Electric Boat Division, the builder of the Tri¬ 
dents, charging the manufacturer with needless delays and 
outrageous cost overruns (now S420 million over the 
original estimate of S780 million in 1974). Says one 
Pentagon source: “He’s gone through several Secre¬ 
taries of the Navy and several Secretaries of Defense 
and has ignored most of them.” 

Though some of Ricko- 
ver’s aging defenders have 
left Congress in recent years, 
he doubtless hoped for a sym¬ 
pathetic ruling from Presi¬ 
dent Reagan, at 70 no spring 
chicken himself Asked 
about Rickover, Reagan re¬ 
minded reporters that Wil¬ 
liam Gladstone was Britain's 
Prime Minister at 83. But at 
week’s end White House 
sources said Reagan had de¬ 
cided that Rickover should 
retire. Apparently to soften 
the blow to the proud sailor. 
Reagan plans to ask him to 
serve asa White House advis¬ 
er on nuclear energy. 
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Trouble in Paradise 

South Florida is hit by a hurricane of crime, drugs and refugees 


N ovem ber. The days grow short, the 
nights cold. Time to reach for that 
travel brochure for, where else. 
South Florida, America’s favorite 
winter playground. Hmmm. let’s see now. 
Here is a picture of palm trees swaying 
gently under a cottony blue sky while a 
fiimily frolics in the foamy surf Here is a 
snowy white heron flitting along a river of 
sea grass in the Everglades, the mangrove 
and palmetto serene as a Sunday morning. 
There is a creamy stucco Palm Beach 
mansion, its red tile roof glinting fierce¬ 
ly in the sun and bougainvillea rioting 
colorfully in the yard. And. of course, a 
couple of sunburned senior citizens of 
Miami Beach, he in a Hawaiian shirt 
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and she in purple culottes, wait¬ 
ing their turn on the shuffleboard court. 
Those snapshots of life in South Flori¬ 
da are as accurate today as they were a 
generation ago. But they are being crowd¬ 
ed out by some altogether different scenes, 
a collection of photos not found in any 
Chamber of Commerce travel brochure 
Here is a picture of a policeman leaning 
over the body of a Miamian whose throat 
has been slit and wallet emptied. There is 
a sleek V-planed speedboat, stripped of 
galleys and bunks and loaded with a half¬ 
ton of marijuana, skimming across the 
waters of Biscayne Bay. Here are a hand¬ 
ful of ragged Cuban refugees, living in a 
tent pitched beneath a highway overpass. 
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A woman learns to shoot straight at the Tamiami Gun Range In Dade County, as Haitians pass by a timely plea In Miami’s Little Haiti 


I South Florida—that postcard corner 
j of the Sunshine State, that lush strip of hi¬ 
biscus and condominiums stretching 
I roughly from Palm Beach south to Key 
West—is a region in trouble An epidemic 
of violent crime, a plague of illicit drugs 
and a tidal wave of refugees have slammed 
into Sc^uth Flonda with the destructive 
power of a hurricane Those three forces, 
and a number of lesser ills, threaten to 
turn one of the nation's most prosperous, 
congenial and naturally gorgeous regions 
into a paradise lost. 

Consider what South Florida is up 
against: 

► When the FBI issued its annual list of the 
ten most crime-ridden cities in the nation 
last September, three of them were in 
South Florida: Miami (pop. 347,000) was 
in first place. West Palm Beach (pop. 
63,000) was fifth and Fort Lauderdale 
(pop. 153,000) was eighth. Miami last year 
had the nation’s highest murder rate, 70 
per 100,000 residents, and this year's pace 
has been even higher. 

► An estimated 70% of all marijuana and 
cocaine imported into the U.S. passes 
through South Florida. Drug smu^ing 
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could be the region’s major industry, 
worth anywhere from $7 billion to $ 12 bil¬ 
lion a year (vf. $12 billion for real estate 
and $9 billion for tourism, the area’s two 
biggest legitimate businesses). Miami’s 
Federal Reserve branch has a currency 
surplus of $5 billion, mostly in drug-gener¬ 
ated $50 and $100 bills, or more than the 
nation’s twelve Federal Reserve banks 
combined. Drug money has corrupted 


Popolatlon cdiangd in DaciD County 



banking, real estate, law enforcement and 
even the fishing industry, whose practi¬ 
tioners are abandoning the pursuit of 
snapper and grouper for the transport of 
bales of marijuana (“square grouper," as 
fishermen call it) from freighters at sea to 
the mainland. About one-third of the re¬ 
gion’s murders are drug-related. 

► Since the spring of 1980, when Cuban 
President Fidel Castro opened the port of 
Mariel to those who wanted to leave, 
about 125,000 “Marielitos" have landed in 
South Florida. In addition. 25.000 refu¬ 
gees have arrived from Haiti; boatloads of 
half-starved Haitians are washing up on 
the area’s beaches every week. The wave 
of illegal immigrants has pushed up unem¬ 
ployment, taxed social services, irritated 
racial tensions and helped send the crime 
rate to staggering heights. Marielitos are 
believed to be responsible for half of all vi¬ 
olent crime m Miami. 

To a visitor. South Florida still looks 
like the Sunbelt’s shiniest jewel. New ho¬ 
tels and office towers are rising in Miami, 
and once sleepy towns near by arc grow¬ 
ing skylines of their own The Rolls- 
Royces still roll royally along Palm 
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Beach's Worth Avenue, and Fort Lauder* 
dale is, as ever, where boy meets girl every 
Easter vacation. 

Over the past two decades. South Flor¬ 
ida in gener^, and Miami in particular, 
have undergone a Latin-flavor^ business 
boom that is putting much of the glitter 
back into the Gold Coast. Some 12.6 mil¬ 
lion foreigners, most of them Spanish 
speaking, visited the Miami area last year. 
At least 100 multinational companies now 
maintain their Latin American headquar¬ 
ters in South Florida. Though economic 
and political woes in Latin America are 
expected to slow the influx of tourists from 
the south. Miami will no doubt remain, as 
the late President Jaime Roldds of Ecua¬ 
dor put it, the "capital of Latin America.'' 

The Latins are gradually turning the 
region into their own colony. Of the 1,7 
million residents of Dade County (Miami 
and environs), 39% are Hispanic (vj. 44% 
white and 17% black). It is estimated that 
by 1985 the Latins will become a majority 
in Dade, outnumbering non-Latin whites 
43% to 42%. The Latin influence is so 
strong that the mayoral run-off election in 
Miami last week was a hard-fought battle 
between two Hispanics, Puerto Rican- 
born Incumbent Maurice Ferr6 and Chal¬ 
lenger Manolo Reboso. a Cuban-born for¬ 
mer city commissioner Ferr6 was re¬ 
elected for a fifth two-year term, 

Y et to many Anglos and Hispanics, 
South Florida is becoming a nice 
place to visit—but Indeed, some 
of the would-be visitors are stay¬ 
ing home. Though revenues from tourism 
are expected to rise by I i% this year, hotel 
occupancy rates in Dade County are down 
by as much as 25% from last year, and 
only by raising rixim prices by an average 
of 20% have many resorts managed to 
stay in business The area's real estate 
boom, which doubled the price of an aver¬ 
age one-family house between 1978 and 
1980, has virtually stopped dead Even the 
environment, long the region’s most at¬ 
tractive asset, is showing signs of wear. 
Decades of economic growth threaten to 
outstrip the water supply; water is occa¬ 
sionally rationed in some parts of the area. 
"We’re at a crossroads," says Jane Cous¬ 
ins, a leading Miami real estate agent 
"No city in the world has ever had happen 
to It what has happened to us." 

What did happen'' The answer lies 
partly in the region’s geography and part¬ 
ly in Its history. The area is a natural Ellis 
Island for all those coming, for whatever 
reason, from the Caribbean and points 
south The region’s benign climate and 
studied informality have long made it a 
prime destination for Americans on the 
make, on the lam or on a pension. With its 
hundreds of miles of coves and inlets, the 
area is also an ideal port of entry for boats 
laden with drugs, or any other cargo wor¬ 
thy of the smuggler’s interest. 

When Ponce de Ledn first sighted the 
shores of what he believed was an island 
on a balmy March day in 1513, he named 
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of the American Express Card, to pay 
for practically all your expenses - 
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“To blend the separate parts into perfect harmonjs” 
Antal Dorati and his ^lex have much in common. 


Antal Dorati is Conductor 
Laureate of the Royal Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra in 
London, the Detroit Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, and the 
Stockholm Philharmonic. 

Over the years, Dorati 
has gained an enviable inter¬ 
national reputation, not just 
for the quality and feeling 
of his performances as a 
conductor, but also as an 
orchestra builder. 

He has held appointments 
with most of the great 
orchestras such as the BBC 
Symphony, the London Sym¬ 
phony the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
the Berlin Philharmonic and 
the Cleveland, Chicago and Philadelphia 
Orchestras in the United States. 

Despite his energetic programme of inter¬ 
national engagements, Dorati regards his work 
as composer as important as conducting and 
finds that one activity complements the other. 

“The art of the composer, as that of the 


conductor, is first of all an 
emotional process”, says 
Dorati. “Then comes, in each 
of them, the blending of the 
separate parts into an 
inseparable whole and mak¬ 
ing them function together in 
perfect harmony.” 

Which is exactly the kind 
of problem Rolex craftsmen 
understand well. 

Like all Rolex Oyster 
chronometers, Antal Dorati’s 
Day-Date has a case which is 
carved from a single piece of 
metal. 

This takes 162 separate 
operations. 

The Twinlock winding 
crown screws down on to the 
case providing a totally dustproof, waterproof 
seal. Inside, the precision Oyster movement 
functions smoothly and reliably 

All parts blended into perfect harmony. 
Which is why Antal Dorati 
probably appreciates his Rolex 
mt)re than most. 
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It wofiaa (toll oT toKrersKliffimor oT (He 
Easter season. Ute region was settled 
slowly, even reluctantly. South Florida, in 
particular, was terra incognita. The Flori- 
i da land commission described it in 1823 as 
a place "of half-deluged plains, deep mo¬ 
rasses, and almost inaccessible forests... 
a home only for beasts, or for men little el¬ 
evated above beasts.” 

One of those a bit more elevated was a 
young Cleveland widow by the name of 
Julia Tiittle, who moved to Miami in the 
1870s. The city then was a makeshift vil- 
I lage of shacks and sand trails hacked out 
of palmetto groves. When a freere de¬ 
stroyed the citrus crop of central Florida 
in 1894, Tuttle picked a bouquet of orange 
blossoms untouched by the frost and sent 
] it to Financier Henry Flagler as proof that 
I South Florida was worth a look. Flagler, 

I who was already building up St. Augus- 
{ tine, came, saw and was conquered: he 
; built a railway to Miami and beyond, all 
j the way to Key West." During World War 
I I. the Government put a number of tram- 
I mg camps in Florida, and after the war 
ended, some of the doughboys returned, 
j The first great Florida land brom was un¬ 
der way 

j Hundreds of yiousands streamed into 
I the state, some 2.5 million people in 1925 
; alone, to stake out their lot in the sun 
i Many bought their land sight unseen, and 
; some found themselves proud owners of 
swamps and tidal marshes The boom 
1 went bust in 1926 when Northern banks 
I stopped writing mortgages on Florida lots 
I and a savage hurricane lashed Miami, 

! killing several hundred people Florida's 
i fortunes ballooned again after World War 
I II. in part because a new wave of dough- 
I boys hit its beaches. From 1950 to I960 
j the population of .South Florida doubled to 
! 1.5 million, and during the 1960s swelled 
! to 2 2 million. The wave has yet to crest 
I South Florida grew at an annual rale of 
I 44‘5r during the 1970s, four limes the na- 
j lional average, to its present 3.3 million, 

S * outh Florida has perhaps grown 
too fast ever to grow up. "We arc 
still longing for maturity." says 
Miami Historian Arva Parks. "We 
have always been vulnerable to certain 
kinds of people, so that when opportunity 
knocked. e\ploitation answered." Even 
today, most of those who live in the area 
grew up somewhere else, and their sense 
of community may extend only as far as 
the K mart down the street. ‘"Vou can’t 
compare us to Boston or Denver," says 
Mayor Ferrd. “Our people’s roots are al¬ 
ways somewhere else." 

By far the most visible problem in this 
rootless region is crime. South Floridians 
talk about crime the way prople elsewhere 
talk about sport s or politic s. Li sten , for 

•The Florida East Coast Railway slrcichcd some 
500 miles from Jacksonville to the Keys, but ihe 50- 
mile link between Miami and Key West was 
Flagler's crowmng achievement Begun in 1905, it 
was an engineering marvel of bridges and viaducts, 
with 80 miles of track buiU over water and the long¬ 
est of the bndges spanning seven miles A Labor Day 
hurricane in 1935 destroyed ihe tracks on the Keys, 
but the roadbed was widened and opened as a high- 
my in 1938. 


example, to Carole Masington, the wife of 
an attorney, who lives in a well-to-do sub¬ 
urb of South Miami; “We had two man¬ 
hunts in my neighborhood in one week. 
One friend was mugged, another was as¬ 
saulted and raped. My favorite storekeep¬ 
er was beaten and hospitalized, and my 
mother was robbed twice. And 1 am just 
one person." Or hear the Rev. Paul Mac- 
Vitiie, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in downtown Miami: "My car has 
been broken into three times, my house 
has been robbed once, and my 15-year-old 
son was mugged." His wife, Robin, was 
mugged, shot and severely wounded in a 
Coconut Grove shopping center. 

The three Gibb brothers, known as 
the Bee Gees, live in a wealthy enclave in 
Miami Beach. Barry Gibb’s wife Lynda 
had her purse snatched. The trio’s father 
Hugh Gibb was mugged. "No woman 
should be alone m this city, ’ says Barry. 
“Or man,” adds Bee Gee Brother Robin. 
Residents of nearby Golden Beach obvi¬ 
ously agree; the city council voted last 
month to close six of the seven streets 
leading into town, and place a gate and a 
guard at the seventh. 

The bloodiest crimes tend to be com¬ 


mitted by drug dealers and refugees, and 
often that warfare is intramural. One man 
was shot as he walked from his apartment 
building in Miami, injured, he was taken 
to Miami’s Mercy Hospital where he was 
again shot, this time fatally, in his bed. As 
Elio Gonzalez and his twelve-year-old son 
Eric were getting out of their car in front 
of their home in North Miami, another 
car raced by spraying machine-gun fire; 
both father and son were killed (Twenty- 
three percent of Miami’s murders last year 
were committed with machine guns, a fa¬ 
vorite weapon of drug dealers ) So many 
bodies now fill the Miami morgue that 
Dade County Medical Examiner Joe Da¬ 
vis has rented a refrigerated hamburger 
van to house the overflow. "If you stay 
here, you arm yourself to the teeth, put 
bars on the windows and stay at home at 
all times,” says Arthur Patten, a Miami 
insurance executive. "I've been through 
two wars and no combat zone is as danger¬ 
ous as Dade County ” 

As terrified residents search for pro¬ 
tection, the region is beginning to be as 
armed as a military base In the past five 
years, 220.0(X) guns have been sold in 
Dade County—an average of more than 
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Bridging the Cuitural Gap 

I n most of the U.S., they would be something of a rarity these days—three gener¬ 
ations under one roof. They share a modest, four-bedroom house in Westches¬ 
ter. a m(»Uy Cuban town in the western part of Dade County; Carlos Marquez 
Sterling. 83, and his wife Waldina Hernandez Cata, 66; Dat^hter Uva, 37, and 
her husband Jorge J. Clavijo, 45, and their two children, Uvi, 17, and Christina, 
12. As has been true of other Cuban families with several generations living in 
South Florida, some members of the Marquez Sterling dynasty have found adjust¬ 
ing to the American way of life difficult. Admits Uva; “We have encountered all 
the problems of adaptation.” 

Don Carlos, the patriarch of the family, grew up in Cuba and, as a professor of 
history at the University of Havana, helped write his country’s 1940 constitution. 
Nearly two decades later he found himself opposing both the corrupt regime of 
President F ulgencio Batista and the revolution headed by a former student of his 
named Fidel Castro. After Castro gained power on New Year's Day 1959, Don 
Carlos, his wife and stepdaughter fled the country and settled in Washington. 
Uva's boyfriend Jorge left Cuba to join Uva in 1961. That same year, the family 
moved to New York City, where Don Carlos eventually took a job teaching Span¬ 
ish at Long Island’s C.W. Post College. Jorge 
and Uva married in 1962. The entire family 
moved to South Florida in 1978. 

The move. Uva believes, was “a great deci¬ 
sion.” She is a writer and poet at home in the 
Latin atmosphere of Miami. “Even though 
I've been in the U.S. for 21 years and know 
English well enough, I feel in Spanish,” says 
Uva, who has published four booksof poetry in 
her native language. She will begin graduate 
studies in Spanish literature at the University 
of Miami this January, while Jorge, a real es¬ 
tate agent, is studying for his B.A. in political 
science at Biscayne College Don Carlos still 
taps out a column three times a week for a 
Spanish-language newspaper, while Uvi is a 
freshman at Miami-Dade Community Col¬ 
lege and Christina is in seventh grade. 

There are strains. The grandparents pre¬ 
fer to speak Spanish at home and tune in only 
Spanish-language TV and radio programs, 
while Uva and Jorge switch back and forth be- 
tweenSpanish and English programs, and Uvi and Christina strictly prefer Ameri¬ 
can offerings. The grandmother feels that her grandchildren's American friends 
are “very i ll-mannered and have excessive freedom." and Uva must often act as ref¬ 
eree between her mother and her daughters. Twenty years ago, for example, the 
grandparents insisted that a chaperone accompany Uva and Jorge when they went 
out. but now Uvi is permitted to go on dates without one Even Uva and Jorge are 
sometimes divided over U.S, manners and mores “Cuban men find it difficult to 
adjust their machismo to allow their women to work," says Uva. “This has been 
tough on Jorge, but he has adjusted ” 

The commitment toovertbrowingCastro varies from generation to generation. 
“The people of Cuba will need help from the exiles.” says Don Carlos. “I'm ready to 
serve.” Admits Jorge. “We still feel very strongly about what has happened toCuba. 
but we must face reality and goon living. And as time goes by, most of the younger 
generation will not have the attachment to the Cuban cause we have ’’ 

More often than not. Uva feels, “I’m part of the generation that is caught in the 
middle. "Sheand her husband bridge the gap by trying toeat dinner with the entire 
family every night and serving Cuban fo^ at least twice a week. Uva and Jorge 
recognize, though, they cannot raise theirchildrenas ifthey still lived in their home¬ 
land. They gave Uvi a used Toyota, for example, when she graduated from high 
school last June ”11 would be unthinkable in Cuba,” says Jorge, “but she needs the 
car to drive to ail lege every day.” 

Still, the family remains close. “My in-laws are smart enough not to live in the 
past,” says Jorge Don Carlos does seem to accept the American influences on his 
grandchildren. ‘They have grown up here, they speak English better than Spanish, 
and their mentality is more English than Spanish. ” he admits. Yet Granddaughter 
Uvi adds. “I know I am an American, but from my parents I feel there is still some¬ 
thing that IS Cuban in me.” Don Carlos would no doubt be pleased. 
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Don Carlos, canter, and his family 


seven guns for every new household. So far 
this year, gun sales in the county have ris¬ 
en 46% over 1980, to a record 66,198. It is 
easier to buy a pistol than an automobile 
in Florida, where the gun lobby has frus¬ 
trated virtually all attempts at handgun 
controls. Even the Rev. MaeVittie has 
purchased a revolver to keep in his home. 
“That is one hell of a way to live,” he says. 
Adds Janet Cooper, a legal researcher 
who lives in Miami; “I see people walking 
down the streets openly carrying guns, 
some in their hands, others in their hol¬ 
sters You don’t dare honk your horn at 
anybody; you could end up dead.” 

Besides buying such standard gear as 
pistols and window grates, residents are 
purchasing attack dogs, alarms that 
scream out “Burglar' burglar!" and even 
armor-plated cars usually made for export 
to the war zones of Central America. 
George Wackenhut, who heads a giant 
Coral Gables-based security firm that 
bears his name, has watched his business 
in South Florida grow by 22% this year, 
“When 1 was growing up, a murder story 
used to be good for ten days in the papers,” 
says Wackenhut, a onetime FBI agent. 
“Here a morning kill may not even make 
the afternoon news.” 

South Florida is just beginning to be 
the crime capital of the nation, but it has 
been the drug capital for a decade. Smug¬ 
gling dope into the region is about as diffi- 
cull as buying a souvenir in Miami Beach 
“They land it in everything but a bath¬ 
tub,” marvels Patrolman Doug Morris of 
the Dade County public safety marine pa-* 
trol, whose dozen men and sixTioats help 
patrol the 550 sq. mi of county waterways. 
“Hell, they even fly coke in from a ship in 
one of those remote-controlled toy planes 
and land it on a bayshore condo.” 

A favorite strategy of manjuana 
smugglers is for a drug-laden 
“mother ship,” usually an aging 
freighter, to sail from Colombia 
or the Caribbean and then stay bobbing 50 
miles or so off the Florida coast. On long 
hauls, drug runners motor out to the moth¬ 
er ship in yachts and fishing boats to pick 
up the cargo and then shuttle back to the 
mainland, docking anywhere along some 
3.000 miles of South Florida coastline: on 
shorter hauls, they roar out in souped-up 
racing speedboats, called “cigarette” 
boats after the tobacco-bootlegging ves¬ 
sels of the 1930s Costing as much as 
$250,000 and able to reach speeds of up to 
70 m.p.h., many of the cigarette boats are 
outfitted with such sophisticated equip¬ 
ment as radar scanners and infra-r^ 
night-vision scopes. Cocaine, however, is 
usually flown into the U.S. by airplane. 
Customs officials estimate that some 80 
planes secretly land in the U.S. every 
night carrying cargos of white powder, 
most of them landing in South Florida. 

Battling the dope runners are the com¬ 
bined forces of the U.S. Customs Service, 
the Coast Guard and the Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration, as well as local law- 
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men. But they all are fighting a losing bat¬ 
tle. Last year law enforcement officials 
seized 3.2 million lbs. of marijuana, with a 
street valueofSl.3 billion, and 2,353 lbs. of 
cocaine worth $5.8 billion, in and around 
South Florida. So much dope was seized 
that the police began trucking it to the 
Florida Power and Light Co. to burn in its 
i generators (732 lbs. of marijuana equal 1 
; bbl. of oil, one of the odder statistics to 
i emerge from the region). Yet officials esti- 
' mate that perhaps as much as ten times 
; the amount seized was smuggled into the 
I region. At the moment, Dade County po- 
j lice have a stash of 162,000 lbs. of marijua- 
i na waiting to be entered as evidence in 
: court cases. The Customs Service has 200 
; seized cigarette boats and 50 airplanes, in¬ 
cluding a World War Il-era A-26 bomber 
that was. ironically, used by Customs 


South Florida’s crime rate. Drug shootouts 
are becoming a frequent sight in certain 
parts of Miami. At a busy intersection in 
Coral Gables last month, for example, a 
Mercedes Benz was suddenly surrounded 
and its 30-year-old Colombian driver 
killed in a burst of machine-gun fire. 

The billions in narcobucks, as police 
have dubbed the drug money, allow us re¬ 
cipients to buy, in cash, $1 million water¬ 
front homes, $50,000 Mercedes and $400 
bottles of wine. One drug kingpin alone 
has bought up some $20 million worth of 
prime Miami real estate. Says Miami 
Financial Analyst Charles Kimball 
■‘Criminals have become conspicuous 
buyers of some of the best properties in 
South Florida." 

Most, if not all. of Miami's 250 banks 
have drug money in their accounts. As 


125,000 Marielitos who fled Cuba last year 
have strained the area's economy and ag¬ 
gravated its racial tensions, perhaps irre: 
tnevably. Nothing infuriates South Florid¬ 
ians as much as the deeds of the convicts 
and mental patients Castro sent along with 
the rest of the fleeing Cubans Officials esti¬ 
mate that as many as 5,000 Marielitos are 
hard-core criminals. This year 53 refugees 
have been arrested in Miami for murder, 
and many more have been jailed for rapes 
and robberies Fifty-one Marielitos them¬ 
selves have been killed in Miami this year, 
most of them by other Marielitos More 
than a quarter of those in Dade County jails 
are refugees. 

The innocent Marielitos constitute a 
different kind of burden to South Florida. 
SomelSCr are without work'their numbers 
helped raise unemployment in Dade Coun- 


I agents on drug cases before it 
i was bought by a marijuana 
! ring, 

Anglos tend to work the 
! marijuana trade, while the co- 
; caine market is controlled by 
’ Colombians and Cubans No 
j matter what their specialty, the 
: illegal entrepreneurs can be 
; easily spotted Young Anglos 
I -A/earing scruffy Levi's and T 
j shirts, gold Rolex watches and 
I ropes of gold chain sit around 
the mannas waiting for the 
j next call from a mother ship, 
i Current pay for one night's 
■ work piloting a “cigarette" av- 
I crages $50,000. while the 
I wages for unloading the bales 
i are $5,000 to $10,000 a night 
I Cuban dealers favor Mer- 
I cedes Benzes and bodyguards 
I dressed in dark suits and carry¬ 
ing two guns (one under the 
coat and one strapped to the 
i ankle). Jose Medrano Alvero 
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BjAMi ty from 5 7^/)' to an estimated 
13'fi, though they are not in¬ 
cluded in the official fig- 

B ureof7 4%. Welfare rolls 
have jumped by a third, 
while some 16,000 refu¬ 
gee children havecrowd- 
nto the classrooms of Dade 
inty public schools. Yet the 
get cuts planned by the Rea- 
Administration areexpect- 
o shave refugee aid to Flori- 
n this fiscal year, leaving the 
nty with an added tab of $30 
lion for Its unexpected 

Perhaps the saddest dilem- 
ma facing South Florida is the 
plight of the refugees from Hai- 
^ “I ti Law enforcement officials 

jsiz 11 pick up about 500 Haitians a 

SiJ month on Florida's beaches, but 

probably just as many slip in 

1 600-mile journey from Haiti IS 
laL___11 often arduous, a measure of how 


Cruz, nicknamed El Padrino. 
always travels in a Rolls-Royce protected 
by cars full of bodyguards. Alvero. who is 
fond of listening to the theme song from 
j T/ie Godfather on his car stereo, never 
talks on the telephone and keeps himself 
1 insulated from any drug deal through rela- 
I tives and friends. Nevertheless, he was re- 
i cently convicted for tax evasion 
i The Colombians are the most secre- 
1 live of all, preferring to keep the business 
in the family. Officials estimate that there 
are from 50 to 150 lop Col.ombian traffick¬ 
ers in South Florida, with another 200 or 
so middle-level managers. Wives, broth¬ 
ers, sisters and children all help out That 
j is one reason why narcotics agents have 
! failed to break any of the big coke rings in 
! the area. "Say 1 have 75 pounds of coke 
I that has just come in,” explains "Bena- 
i vides,” a Colombian-born drug dealer 
' who lives in Miami. "Who am I going to 
I trust better than my brother? I take it to 
j his place. After all, 1 am paying the rent ” 
i Beyond the ties of kinship lurks the 
! threat of death, and revenge killingsamong 
j the cocaine traders certainly contribute to 


many as 40 banks still neglect to report 
cash deposits of $10,000 or more, as re¬ 
quired by law. And at least four banks, ac¬ 
cording to law enforcement officials, are 
controlled by drug dealers. Trea.sury De¬ 
partment investigators have long suspect¬ 
ed that some smaller banks, known as 
Coin-o-Washes among both cops and 
criminals, were founded primarily to laun¬ 
der money for the drug trade (.see box) 

Perhaps the most valuable commodity 
bought by all that cash is freedom Once 
caught,suspected drugdealersareoften re¬ 
leased on bail of $1 million or more. They 
typically pay it within hours, sometimes in 
cash, and skip town Dealers regard the for¬ 
feited bail as merely a cost of doing busi¬ 
ness. Ifa prosecutor's case is airtight, mon¬ 
ey can sometimes pry it open “We pay for 
what we need as we need it.' one lawyer 
bragged to Tl ME. ”1 f we can't bribe the cop, 
we try to bribe the prosecutor and, if we 
can't get the prosecutor, we try to buy the 
judge.” 

Next to crime and dru^. South Flori¬ 
da’s most pressing problem is refugees. The 


desperately Haitians want to 
leave theircountry Many sell all their pos¬ 
sessions and hire professional smugglers, 
who often starve them, beat them, or even 
dump them overboard. Others pool their 
money to buy a makeshift boat and then 
hire a local fisherman, who may know little 
about navigation, to bring them to Ameri¬ 
ca. The trip can easily end in tragedy, as 
happened when a rickety 30-ft sailboat 
carrying 63 Haitians was swamped in the 
Florida surf last month, claiming the lives 
of 33. 

S till they come, for Haiti is both a 
desperately poor country—its per 
capita income of $260 a year is 
among the world s lowest—and an 
oppressive dictatorship, ruled by Jean- 
Claude ("Baby Doc") Duvalier. The Rea¬ 
gan Administration holds that nearly all 
the Haitian refugees are fleeing their 
country to escape poverty, not repression, 
and are thus not eligible to be admitted as 
political refugees. Others believe that 
many of the refugees arc indeed entitled to 
political asylum, and cite evidence of 
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those returned being beaten and tortured South Florida are poor. Inspired by the Spanish and walking around in their bath- 

in Haitian prisons. As Father Gerard Nicaraguans who fled their country after ing trunks.” 

Jean-Juste. a Haitian exile leader, puts it, the downfall of President Anastasio So- The most visible exiles remain the 
“There's a song being sung in Haiti now moza in 1979. wealthy families from El Nicaraguans, and along with their bank 

The teeth of the sharks are sweeter than Salvador. Guatemala, Venezuela and Ar- accounts they have brought a distinct 

Duvalier’s hell.' ' gentina are nervously preparing a South brand of right-wing politics. As they min- 

Some l.OOO Haitians are in Dade Florida refuge in case their own govern- gle m South Florida society, they b^ome 

County’s Krome Avenue North I'ieten- ments totter. They are pouring their for- the sad spokesmen of old allegiances and 
tion Center, which is designed for no more tunes into Miami banks; it is estimated lost causes. "Juan Carlos,” an exile who 
than 530 people. The fortunate former de- that as much as $4 billion in Latin exile once ran a match factory in Nicaragua, 
tainees who have been released to spon- money is socked away in Miami now commutes from Honduras to Miami 

sors are likely to be found m Little Haiti, Hope Somoza, the widow of the Nica- in search of funds for his guerrilla forays 

the neighborhood north of 36ih Street in raguan President, lives in Key Biscayne. into his old homeland "What they are do- 
Miami “The Haitians lake care of each Nicole Duvalier, who opposes her brother ing is putting on a road show that they 
other as well as they can. " says Fernand Baby Doc, owns a sumptuous home in hope someone will see and support," says 

Cayard, owner of a Uxal supermarket southwest Miami The son of the late Ful- a veteran political exile. “The Bay of Pigs 

“No one is sleeping on the streets “ Jean gencio Batista, former President of Cuba, was born in Miami, and they can't help 

Francois, a 25-year-old Haitian, shares a works as a model in Fort Lauderdale. A feeling another Bay of Pigs is being pre- 

three-bedroom wixxlen frame house with retired leader of the Tonton Macoute, the pared for Nicaragua.” 

19 fellow refugees. "Everyone sleeps in Haitian secret police, lives in Miami. Says The Latin tinge that now colors South 

shifts.” explains Francois "Hewhoworks one leading political exile, alive and well Florida is still primarily Cuban. The refu- 
gets the shift of his choice. Those who can in Key Biscayne ’God, all 1 have to do is gees who began arriving from Castro's is- 
pay help pay the rent ” go out to the pool and 1 find everyone I land in the early 1960s were largely mid- 

Not all the foreign newcomers to knew there here They arc all sjieaking die-class professionals, and over the past 



Life in the Drug Trade 

B y the lime Donald Steinberg was 28, he and his Fort Lau¬ 
derdale "company" owned waterfront homes and office 
buildings in Florida, apartments in Houston and a town 
house in New York City that was later sold for $2 million. 

With his partners, he maintained a fleet of three dozen or 
more boats— no one kept count -and a cash reserve so large 
they could shrug otT million-dollar business losses Eventual¬ 
ly they had to buy their own turboprop airplane to ferry over¬ 
flowing cash profits to uninquisilive banks in the Bahamas 

and Cayman islands __ 

Steinberg and his partners made 
scant effort to hide their wealth At 
restaurants they ordered $400 bot¬ 
tles of wine At Steinberg's $400,000 ; 
home were parked a Mascrati. a j 
Lamborghini, a Ferrari and the in¬ 
evitable Rolls-Royce One of Stein- ; 
berg's partners gave a Mercedes to a • 
girl he barely knew 

Gradually they became sophisii- , 
cates in international finance For ' 
one deal, says Steinberg, they si¬ 
phoned money through a yacht bro- ' 
ker in Miami to a bank in the Cay- ' 

mans, thence to Hong Kong, and i—_____ *. 

ultimately to Thailand Later Stem- Steinberg's fonner estate near Fort Lauderdale 
berg dispatched cash and trusted 
aides to start a multimillion-dollar agricultural operation m 
Kenya The crop, marijuana 

Steinberg and friends were Siniih Florida drug dealers 
Big ones Accotdmg to the U S Drug Enforcement Adminis¬ 
tration. at Steinberg's peak m 1978 his group imported one- 
sixth of all marijuana entering the country Steinberg accepts 
the iH'A’s estimates of his business ($100 million annual reve¬ 
nues on 500.000 lbs of marijuana) but not his exalted rank 
Says he. "There arc hundreds of outfits like mine Certainly 
there are scores" 

Like many other dealers, Steinberg started asa pot smok¬ 
er in his home town (Carpentersville. Ill. pop. 23.000). trying 
to finance his recreational use The business seemed so easy 
that It just grew Throughout their perilous escapades. Stern¬ 


berg and friends remained calm, peaceful, fun-loving, devil- 
may-care They never used force. If an aide was kidnaped, 
they paid the ransom If a distributor burned them on a pay¬ 
off, they simply did not deal with him again Their mothers, 
aunts, wives, girlfriends were recruited to rent safe houses m 
Miami suburbs for storing drugs or to ride along as evidence 
of propriety when they were transporting a shipment Says 
Steinberg. “I never saw a gun the whole time I was m the 
business " 

As the business grew they took precautions, changing 
telephone numbers frequently, talking in code, using elec¬ 
tronic black boxes to conceal the locations from which they 
MA HAh -- fORI Iftu nFH0AL E HCtXS SUN •jkHtlMEi . spoke Yet at heart, the dealers re¬ 
mained kids who believed they 
would never be caught. The down¬ 
hill slide started when Steinberg di- 
; rected one operation from a Fort 
I Lauderdale hotel room Calls to his 
: extension tied up the entire swiich- 
■ board, a suspicious owner called the 
. police The gang scrambled out the 
\ windows but left behind marijuana, 

1 7 lbs of cocaine (value: $180,000) 
j and $1 2 million in cash, plus metic- 
! ulous account books and records It 
took police a year to trap Steinberg 
i ^ Then a technical error in their 

___search warrant gave him time to win 

lear Fort Lauderdale his release and flee. 

He made his way to San Pedro. 
Calif There DLA agents caught him. despite a suitcase full of 
fake I Ds and passports, because of concern for his dog: he had 
given a veterinarian his home phone number and the real 
name of his St. Bernard. Sasha Special Agent Richard Man- 
gan.a resourceful UEA investigator, recognized the name. 

Convicted under an organized-crime statute. Steinberg 
languishes in a South Floridajail, facing possible life imprison¬ 
ment. To mollify prosecutors, he handed over $2 million, his 
last remaining assets from a business that once reaped a $12 
million profit in 90 days His marriage broken, his friends in 
jail, his career ended. Steinberg still sees himself as much the 
same gent le youth who served as a med ic in Viet Nam for eight 
months in 1968 Says he. “Marijuana doesn’t hurt anybody. 
We never saw ourselves as really doing anything wrong.” 
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iwu usunioD laey tmvis intniiiunneu im- 
ami £roin a resort town into an interna¬ 
tional city where "buenos dias" and 
fHjoles negros are as familiar as “good 
morning” and hamburgers. 

The signs of Cuban influence are ev¬ 
erywhere. Miami's Little Havana, the epi¬ 
center of the Cuban community that 
stretches along Eighth Street (or Calle 
Ocho.) is a foreign land. In Antonio Ma- 
ceo Park (named for a black Cuban patri¬ 
ot), old Cubans pass the time playing dom¬ 
inoes or reading Spanish-language 
newspapers that carry headlines like THE 
PLAN TO INVADE CUBA IS READY. The Mi¬ 
ami Herald, the city’s largest newspaper, 
is printed daily in Spanish as El Herald. 
Its circulation: 421,236 in English; 60,000 
in Spanish Three television stations and 
seven radio stations in South Florida 
broadcast Spanish programs There are 
six Spanish legitimate theaters, two ballet 
troupes and a light opera company. Some 
stores in Little Havana even cairy the 
helpful message Habla ingles. 

Yet just beneath that cosmopolitan 


'veneeiTTTauy t0 wupv;"stre leHsaons Be¬ 
tween the Cubans and their fellow Florid¬ 
ians. Dade County voters last year ap¬ 
proved. 3 to 2, an ordinance that forbids 
the spending of its public funds to promote 
bilingualism The bad blood has risen dra¬ 
matically since the arrival of the Marieli- 
tos last year. Whites in particular resent 
picking up the tab of caring for the new¬ 
comers, but the animosity spills over on all 
Cutens. “I wonder who really upsets 
whites the most," says Monsignor Bryan 
Walsh, who ran a resettlement program 
for Cuban children in the 196()s, "the poor 
Cuban on welfare or the rich Cuban with 
three Cadillacs and a Mercedes out buying 
the county." 

T he blacks are upset by both kinds 
of Cubans. Stuck on the bottom 
rung of South Florida's economic 
ladder, they have always resented 
the more prosperous Cuban minority 
With the arrival of the Marielitos. blacks 
feared that they would lose out in the 
scramble for the few low-skill jobs avail- 


Hbie fflYiie regOn. EVeH 
the black enclave in North Miami where 
18 people died in last year’s riot, the Latin 
influence is apparent. White store owners 
who abandoned their businesses are being 
replaced by Latin landlords. “The only 
things blacks have in Miami are seversd 
hundred churches and funeral homes,” 
says Johnny Jones, a former Dade County 
school superintendent. “After a genera¬ 
tion of being Southern slaves, blacks now 
face a future as Latin slaves." 

Ironically, the Cubans themselves 
are a divided community La Comuni- 
dad. as the older Cubans are called, 
fears the Marielitos will tarnish the rep¬ 
utation they have labored so hard to 
build in South Florida. “1 tell my em¬ 
ployees that if a black comes here ask¬ 
ing for money, give it to him," says one 
prosperous Cuban gas station owner in 
Little Havana "If an Anglo comes to 
rob us, give it to him But if a Marielito 
comes here, kill him. 1 will pay for ev- 
eiYthing." The older Cubans also find 
themselves in a cultural and political 


Lost in the Laundry 

O n a good day. Isaac Kattan Kassin deposited as much as 
$1 nulhon. The money would be delivered almost every 
morning to three or four different banks in the Miami area. 
The convicted drug dealer's teams of Hispanic helpers, often 
aided by bank guards, would lug cardboard boxes and suit¬ 
cases stuffed with cash to the tellers’ windows. That simple 
methotTof handling his share of the $12 billion or so in "nar¬ 
cobucks" that flood Florida each year used to be the norm— 
until he and others like him began running afoul of Operation 
Greenback, the federally coordinat¬ 
ed effort to control the drug trade by 
strangling its cash flow. 

Making extensive use of com¬ 
puters, federal agents are now track¬ 
ing drug dollars by correlating the 
currency-transaction reports that 
each bank by law must file for depos¬ 
its of $ 10.000 or more. So far officials 
have traced $2 billion in suspect 
funds to their original source, a pa¬ 
per trail that has led to 51 indict¬ 
ments. They have also confiscated 
$20 million of drug cash and assets. 

But every offensive in the war on 
drugs merely seems to prompt deal¬ 
ers to grow more ingenious in their 
evasive methods, and Operation 
Greenback has had precisely that effect. The dealers have 
found a number of ways to move large amounts of money 
while avoiding detection by the feds. By this “laundering" 
process, ill-gotten gains are made to look like legitimate busi¬ 
ness receipts. 

It is not uncommon in South Florida to see a stream of 
young people come up to a teller and count out just under 
$10,000 from overstuffed shopping bags for deposit. The ma¬ 
jor operators, who find this too cumbersome, have initiated a 
reverse airlift, sometimes using the same planes that fly drugs 
into Florida to take suitcases of cash out of the U.S. to discreet 
banks in places like the Bahamas or the Cayman Islands. 
Other dealers simply pay a commission, $10.000 a week or so, 
to the dwindling number of Florida bankers willing to fudge 
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A cache of “narcobucks” Mixed by authorities 


or forget their transfer reports. Says one former smuggler: “I 
was paying up to 2% of my deposits to bank managers not to 
fill out the forms." 

Drug importers in South Florida commonly pay for their 
merchandise by opening a checking account in a local bank 
under a false name, then quickly transferring the money to a 
bank in Colombia or another country where drugs are pro¬ 
duced. By changing account names every few months, the 
dealers can stay ahead of government sleuths. The transac¬ 
tions at the South American end are usually handled by pro¬ 
fessional money exchangers who trade the U.S. currency on 
the black market to avoid low official exchange rates. The 
FBI launched an undercover “sting” 
this summer by creating such a mon¬ 
ey-exchange company in South 
Florida. Dealers used it to send mon¬ 
ey back to their suppliers and avoid 
U.S banking laws, until 25 people 
were arrested. One confiscated 
transaction was for $9 million. 

Perhaps the most popular ruse to 
launder drug cash, and simulta¬ 
neously hide it from the iRS, is the 
use of phony companies in the Cay¬ 
mans or anywhere else with low 
business taxes and helpful bank se¬ 
crecy laws. It is one of many devices 
the dealers have learned by follow¬ 
ing the example of shady U.S. busi¬ 
nessmen. Money is sent to the dum¬ 
my firm, deposited in a local bank that U S. government 
auditors cannot penetrate, and “loaned” to a company 
owned by the dealers back in Florida That company can en¬ 
gage in some legal business, pay its owner a salary—giving 
him a sizable means of support—and even take a tax deduc¬ 
tion for interest payments on the “loan.” 

Newly tightened enforcement of bank reporting laws has 
made it vastly more diflScult to send large sums anonymously 
from the U.S. to Colombia, yet the money still manages to get 
through. Every week a Colombian air force C-130 transport 
plane flies to Fort Lauderdale with wooden crates containing 
up to $ 10 million from Colombia's central bank. The surplus 
greenbacks are being legally returned by Bogotd to the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System in exchange for credit. 
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split with the younger ones, who tend to 
be less conservative and less committed 
to the homeland than their elders 
While an older Cuban might listen for 
hours to a Spanish-language station 
blasting out anti-Castro messages, the 
younger one is more inclined to tune to 
a rock station 

The shocks of crime, drugs and cul¬ 
tural tensions have already spawned the 
beginnings of an Anglo exodus from 
Miami and its environs Some 95% of 
election registrations now being can¬ 
celed by citizens leaving the region 
come from white voters Says Jeff 
Laner, 26, a native of Miami who 
moved this year lo work as a stockbro¬ 
ker in Kansas City "I was going to be 
damned if I had to learn a foreign lan¬ 
guage to gel a job where I had lived all 
my life " 

South T'loridians dedicated to easing 
the strains within the region found 
little comfort in .this month’s may- 
oral election in Miami. The cam¬ 
paign managed to avoid nearly all 
the major issues and instead dwelt 
on which of the two major candi¬ 
dates was more Latin- Mayor Mau¬ 
rice Kerre. or Manolo Reboso, who 
look part in the Bay of Pigs inva¬ 
sion. Reboso courted the votes of 
Cubans, while Ferr6 made his 
strongest pitches to Anglos and 
blacks The results of last week’s 
runoff election show just how bit¬ 
terly Miami is polarized. Reboso 
drew 70% of the Cuban vote, while 
Ferre attracted an astounding 95% 
of the black vole (the pair split the 
Anglo vole about evenly). The An¬ 
glos were so alienated by the race 
that only 38%' of those eligible to 
vote bothered to do so, while 58% 
of the Latin voters and more than 
50% of the blacks went to the polls 
"We’ve become a boiling pot. not a 
melting pot," says Mayor Ferre 
"The Anglos can’t adapt They 
can't lake it. so they’re moving ” 

South Floridians tend to compare 
their current woes to such earlier cata¬ 
clysms as the 1926 hurricane that dev¬ 
astated Miami or the colossal land 
failures of the late 1920 that turned 
millionaires into paupers overnight. The 
region’s present agonies, they argue, are 
due more toa random run of bad luck than 
anything that could have been prevented. 
"The people’s attitude is, 'Damn it, 1 am 
down here to avoid problems, not have 
them,’ ’’ says Governor Bob Graham, a 
Dade County native " 'Now I have them.’ 
How do you deal with these issues in a polit¬ 
ical climate that demands instant gratifica¬ 
tion’'’’ Says Dan Paul, one of Miami’s most 
prominent attorneys: "There is no real in¬ 
terest here in preserx'ing or crealinga quali¬ 
ty of life I don’t think there isany real com¬ 
munity outrage about the drug trade I push 
at the junior lawyers here to join civic 
groups instead of playing racquetball. 
They’re not interest^.’’ 


The region's political map seems al¬ 
most giddily drawn to avoid grappling 
with any such problems. Community 
boundaries dart haphazardly: they were 
often drawn by developers who wanted to 
run their towns as well as build them. The 
2,042-sq -mi. area of Dade County, for ex¬ 
ample. IS now governed by 27 separate 
and often rival municipal governments. 
Dade County attempted to draw some or¬ 
der out of its political chaos in 1959 by 
combining such common services as 
transportation and sewer systems. But the 
27 towns still raise their own taxes, pass 
their own zoning ordinances and run their 
own fire and police departments The re¬ 
sult is that the region confronts major cri¬ 
ses that could break the will of many com¬ 
munities, while being cursed with a 
political system that hardly functions well 
in the best of times 

Some steps are being taken: the Dade 
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An elderly couple strolls down a Miami street 

"// 'j a magic place, it always snaps hack 

County public safety department is now 
beefing up its 1,726-memhcr force with 
1.000 new recruits (starling salary. 
$17,800) Another 100 U.S. Customs Ser¬ 
vice agents have been assigned to the re¬ 
gion 10 chase down drug smugglers. South 
Florida can also look for help from Gover¬ 
nor Graham. He is constantly lobbying 
Washington for more aid, and earlier this 
year he met with Baby Doc Duvalicr in 
Haiti to discuss ways to staunch the flow 
of refugees He lent 100 additional state 
trixipers to Miami this year, and hopes to 
assign 115 troopers to Dade County per¬ 
manently by the end of 1982. 

Meanwhile, local officials are busily 
attempting to woo more companies to the 
region and lo turn Miami into an interna¬ 


tional trading center. Rolls-Royce Inc. 
opened an aircraft engine part machining 
plant at Miami International Airport this 
year, and a number of electronics, phar¬ 
maceutical and medical-equipment com¬ 
panies are moving into the region. The 
Miami Free Zone, one of dozens of free- 
trade districts in the U.S. where imported 
goods can be stored and assembled with¬ 
out being subject to Customs duties, has 
handled over $326 million worth of goods 
this year, up from $171 million in 1980, 
"To celebrate its hopes and achieve¬ 
ments, Miami is throwing itselfa $5 million 
cultural party next June. Billed as the 
“New World Festival of the Arts,” the ex¬ 
travaganza will feature 30 “world pre¬ 
mieres" of operas, ballets and sym phonies. 
Tennessee Williams, Edward Albee and 
Lanford Wilson have agreed to write plays 
for the occasion, and a new Miami ballet 
troupe will give its first performance. 

But no one pretends that a cultur¬ 
al blitz will gloss over South Florida’s 
woes. Its ultimate salvation rests m its 
citizens’ ability to unite and face the 
problems they have managed to 
avoid so long In the past. South Flor¬ 
ida’s people have never failed to rise 
to the challenges that have confront¬ 
ed them “It’s a magic place, it always 
snaps back," says Mitchell Wolfson, a 
prominent businessman and member 
of one of Miami’s founding families. 
Says Historian Arva Parks- “We have 
overcome so much already in our his¬ 
tory. We have never been one for 
small crises. This is one more thing to 
overcome ’’ 

n a warm evening, as the soft 
Caribbean breeze stirs the hi¬ 
biscus blossoms and the peal 
of the surf can be heard faint¬ 
ly in the distance, it is difficult to 
dwell on South Florida’s problems 
"When I take visitors around in my 
boat at sunset, they are just awed.’’ 
says Stephen Muss, whose family 
owns the Fontainebleau Hilton Hotel 
in Miami Beach. “Where else can we 
ride in an open boat in winter, look¬ 
ing at a skyline on the horizon, cruise 
ships slowly turning around in the 
harbor, jets passing overhead, with 
the day ending in full color in the blue wa¬ 
ter of our bay? This is just a sensational 
place to live." 

One image from the travel brochure 
that still rings true, an apt metaphor for a 
region blessed by God and not yet ruined 
by man, is the sturdy mangrove. It is found 
nowhere in the U.S but Florida With its 
gnarled roots slretchmg down into salty 
water that would kill most other plants, 
the mangrove traps silt, shelters wildlife 
and otherwise improves whatever it 
touches. Through brom and bust, hurri¬ 
canes and real estate development, the 
mangrove has stood its ground. South Flo¬ 
ridians surely will too. —By James KeHy. Re¬ 
ported by Bernard Dfedertch and WUUam 
mcWtdrter/marnl 
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A Horse in Sheep’s Clothing 


N obody likes seeing a young man succeed, but nobody enjoys 
seeing him suffer cither, so it was with eager pity that the 
nation watched David Stockman eat crow before the press last 
Thursday. Had Mr. Stockman talked less to the press earlier he 
would not be squirming now, but garrulity was not his blunder 
Mr. Stockman’s Administration-shaking mistake was not that 
he talked, but how he talked. He used a metaphor Moreover, it 
was “a rotten, horrible, unfortunate metaphor," as he put it un- 
metaphorically in his news conference. Yet life would be no ros¬ 
ier for Mr. Stockman had his metaphor been lovely, wonderful 
and fortunate. For a politician there is no such thing as a fortu¬ 
nate metaphor 

For one thing, metaphors create images, and in a line of 
work that survives by means of obfuscation, images are land 
mines. A politician who uses even a perfect metaphor (far from 
which was Mr. Stockman’s) is asking for a 
good deal of trouble because, if his judgment 
is wrong, people will not forget his imagery, 
nor will they let him forget it A politician 
who uses a metaphor ineptly is in worse trou¬ 
ble still, because he will be remembered for 
being both vivid and confused—a condition 
not unknown among his peers, but of no per¬ 
sonal advantage The only politician ever to 
get away with the constant use of metaphors 
was Ike, and that was because he yoked im¬ 
agery with iObfuscation Of the British he 
said; “They have a long row to hoe, and 
they’re going to have trouble keeping their 
heads above water." 

Of course, there have been a few truly i 
sublime metaphors in political history Lin- ■ 
coin’s “house divided," Bryan’s “cross of g 
gold." Mao Tse-tung once said. “A revolu- ~ 

tion is not the same as inviting people to din¬ 
ner," which IS unarguable On the whole, however, politicians 
have lost a lot more than they have gained by reaching for poet¬ 
ry Warren G. Harding's Inaugural statement that he "would re¬ 
joice to acclaim the era of the Golden Rule and crown it with 
the autocracy of service” is still under review William Howard 
Taft, when facing a challenge for renomination from Teddy 
Roosevelt, struck back, and told the New York Times: "1 have 
been a man of straw long enough. Even a rat in a corner will 
fight." To confuse matters further. Roosevelt ran as a bull 
moose. 

Here the subject is horses, which arc metaphors of another 
color. In the Atlantic Monthly article. Mr Stockman called the 
Reagan tax package a "TYojan horse ” in order to indicate that 
what looked on the surface like a fascinating gift to the people in 
fact contained the instruments of their destruction. But clearly 
that was not what Mr Stockman meant, since the tax pack¬ 
age—if it was a deception—was designed to destroy only some 
of the people, i.e., the poor For the rich the gift would be genu¬ 
ine. If, by using Troy, Mr Stockman wished to convey the idea 
that the Reagan bill was a pig in a poke, he was backing the 
wrong horse. 

But the question is; Would any metaphor have sen/ed Mr 
Stockman’s purpose? A stalking horse, perhaps—the animal 
that allowed a hunter to hide beneath its belly until he could get 
close to his quarry. But it would be more than Mr. Stocknan in¬ 
tended to suggest that the tax bill was an accomplice to those 
seeking to devour the people. A snake in the grass, then? No. be¬ 
cause a snake would immediately recognizable as an eremy. 

I Nor could the tax package be described as a fox in a henhouse, a 


dog in the manger, a bull in a china shop, or a bomb in a bull 
(though it has been called abominable). A wolf in sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing comes close A horse in sheep’s clothing is closer, if uncom¬ 
fortable for the horse 

The reason that animal metaphors come to mind at all is 
that Mr Stockman seemed to favor them in the Atlantic 
piece, along with agricultural imagery in general. (His name | 
itself is an agricultural image.) At the news conference, he re¬ 
ferred to having grown up on a farm, in order to introduce his 
metaphor of “a visit to ihe wixidshed" that characterized his 
discussion with the President. That same farm upbringing 
may also explain why in the Atlantic interviews he remarked 
on "bullish forces." “pork barrels," “sacred cows," the closing 
of a program "cold turkey," the taking "something out of 
Boeing’s hide," as well as citing certain Southerners as "boll 
etTT«*»Hn»cHivt weevils,” certain Republicans as "gypsy 
moths," and certain others as "piranhas ’’ 
No piranhas were raised on the Stockman 
spread, but the farm comes into view: “The 
inflation premium melts away like the 
morning mist"; "all conventional estimates 
just wind up as mud", “if there’s a consen¬ 
sus. he I Reagan] is not going to buck it.” 
Some of these images are as memorable as 
Haigspeak At one point Mr Stockman 
mentions Ihe greedy "hogs” who. at anoth¬ 
er point, were "strung out on a limb ’’ The 
Trojan horse metaphor is itself a bit mixed. 
The horse is supposed to represent the 
"trickle-down theory"—an image one 
would not wish to see too clearly. 

So would It have been better to drop 
the horse and concentrate solely on my- 
wl.. •*» . thology’’ At Michigan State University, Mr. 

Stockman switched majors from agriculture 
to history, and is no farm boy when it comes to the human¬ 
ities. But the humanities can let you down too. He might have 
used the metaphor of Odysseus concealing himself under the 
rams in order to deceive the Cyclops, for example, but the 
purpose of that deception was escape, not gain. He might also 
have used the metaphor of Leda and the swan. Zeus taking 
the form of a swan in order to seduce I,eda In this allegory, 
the country plays Lcda, Reagan the swan, and the act plays 
Itself 

Yet none of these things would have served Mr Stockman 
one whit better than the Trojan horse image, which, in spite of 
its essential flaw, still combines deception with dignity. So does 
Mr Stockman Chagrined now, he turns his figure of speech 
against himself, contending that it is he who has assumed the 
role of the "wtxKlcn beast without a brain " But the image is in¬ 
appropriate again Mr Stockman is far from brainless, and 
hardly a beast He has simply risked his kingdom for a 
metaphor 

What all this comes to, oddly, is that Mr. Stockman not 
only ought to have kept clear of metaphors, but would have 
saved himself a great deal of grief by using the familiar econ¬ 
omists’ talk that has effectively mesmerized the world for 
years. In the Atlantic. Mr Stockman speaks of "mismanage¬ 
ment modality" and the "wrong atmospherics ’’ Stick to that 
sort of language, and you cannot lose In a way. Mr Stock- 
mar. is paying a penalty for wishing to sound more compre¬ 
hensible, which seems unfair, but is, in his own words, how 
the world works. The danger of being comprehensible is that 
people will understand you. —ay Roger RosatMtttt 



Muffthe Master's Voice 

A new squabble over Freud and his papers 

I n his authorized biography of Sigmund I eral other books on the m 
Freud, Ernest Jones carefully left out all are so afraid the image i 


unedifying letters and printed unusually ha 
large excerpts from the rest, in the hope of th 
blocking a full edition of the correspon- es 
dence. Since then, the master's papers 
have been parceled out selectively by a da 
handful of faithful followers, sometimes p« 
out of context and often with no indication sa 

of where the censors' cuts have occurred. OI 
Freud’s daughter Anna, 85, still the domi- th 
nant figure in the world of psychoanalysis, ot 
insists that nothing crucial remams locked is 
in the Freud archives, a collection of 
150,000 unpublished Freud letters, papers, 
transcripts and photographs housed in the 
Library of Congress. ‘"There are no se¬ 
crets," she says. Still, in the wake of a 
miniscandal involving the brash young re- || 
search director of the archives, Freudians 
are beginning to wonder. >1 

The director, Jeffrey Masson, 40, was p 

fired last week, four months after chal¬ 
lenging Freudian orthodoxy in an indis- 
creet lecture at Yale. In the talk, Masson a 
claimed that Freud was wrong in aban- ^ 
doning his childhood-seduction theory * 

The young Freud had believed the literal d 

truth of all reports by patients that they V 

were seduced as children. According to 
Masson. Freud's conclusion in <• 

1897 that many of these reports 
were fantasies of repressed sex¬ 
uality shifted the emphasis of 
Freudian thought from the ex¬ 
ternal world to the internal one 
and led to the present sterility 
of classical analysts After his 
dismissal, Masson cheerfully 
declared that if he is right 
about Freud's theory, "they 
would have to recall every pa¬ 
tient since 1901 It would be " ^ 
like the Pinto " 

Masson was an odd choice Jeffrey Masson 
for director in the first place: 
his academic specialties are Sanskrit and fo 
1 ndian culture, and he has been an analyst ar 

only since 1978 Though his flirtation with sk 
heresy may well have been enough to cost gu 
him his job. some Freudians think a more ed 
seiious offense was his casual use of classi- »> 
tied Freud papers in the archives. Among M 
other things. Masson quoted freely from sis 
archives letters in his talk and leaked still he 
secret correspondence to a reporter. lif 

To some Freudians, this seemed like cli 
amateurish handling of the sacred texts Ft 
Others were angered by off-the-culf refer- tai 
ences to papers they have never been al- T1 
lowed to sec, "It’s contemptible," said Pe- na 
ter Swales, an erudite specialist on Freud, wi 
The handling of the archives is a “bkxxly se 
scarlety scandal,” added Paul Roozen, au- gi' 
thor of Freud and His Followers and sev- pr 


eral other books on the movement. ‘‘They 
are so afraid the image of Freud will be 
harmed. What can there be in the archives 
that will not make Freud seem more inter¬ 
esting rather than less?" 

Since his firing, Masson has hinted 
darkly at "revelations” in the Freud pa¬ 
pers. Some unpublished dtKuments, he 
says, “throw a very bad light on analysis. 
Obviously the decision was made that 
these documents should go back into the 
obscurity from whence they came ” What 
is being withheld from Freud scholars? 


► Documents on the precise relationship 
between Freud and Berlin Physician 
Wilhelm Fliess, his closest friend for 
many years. Eager to give Freud total 
credit for discovering psychoanalysis, 
Freudians have consistently portrayed 
Fliess as an eccentric and a mere 
sounding board for Freud’s discoveries. 
Younger scholars, in particular Frank 
Sulloway {Freud. Biologist of the Mind). 
conclude that Fliess contributed critical 
ideas, including the conception of the 
latency period, the natural bisexuality of 
all human beings and an early version 
of the Freudian id. Masson has been 
editing Fliess’s complete letters to Freud 
for publication by the Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, though he now expects to be 
relieved of the assignment 
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Freud and Wt dau ghter Anna in 1929 at a sanatorium outside Berlin 

Hints of scandal, suggestions that patients shouid be recalled like Pintos 


Obviously the handful of peo¬ 
ple who know won't say. but in¬ 
formed guesses arc possible 
on ► Minor quirks and preju¬ 

dices Freud did not care much 
for the U.S . considered almost everyone 
anti-Semitic and often derided profes¬ 
sional colleagues. Also his coarse lan¬ 
guage and jokes have been routinely edit¬ 
ed out. 

► Papers on Freud's alleged affair with 
Minna Bernays, the plump and imperious 
sister-in-law who lived in the Freud 
household during the last 42 years of his 
life Carl Jung reported that Bernays 
claimed she was having an affair with 
Freud, and Jung has been fiercely at¬ 
tacked by the orthodox for saying so. 
Though they admit that Freud and Ber¬ 
nays were close, some scholars believe it 
was never a true affair. But Swales, after 
seven years’ delving into Freud’s life, is 
giving a lecture this week that he says will 
prove Freud and Bernays were lovers. 


► Doctoring of dreams and patient his¬ 
tories. Some scholars think more than 
one of Freud’s reports about patients are 
actually disguised autobiography. 

Even if the archives yield few big 
surprises, the smaller revelations could 
be used in efforts to show that many of 
Freud’s discoveries were merely his re¬ 
sponses to personal crises—in effect, re¬ 
ducing to literature what Freudians con¬ 
sider scientific fact Swales believes that 
the opening of the archives would "have 
a radical effect on our understanding of 
Freud." If so. it is unlikely to happen 
soon since important documents are 
sealed until the next century, and one 
item IS not scheduled for release until 
the year 2102. A more immediate prob¬ 
lem is what to do about the archives' 
approximately 400 secret tapes of remi¬ 
niscences about Freud and his circle. 
Masson has them with him in Berkeley, 
Calif., and is not sure when he will give ] 
them back. — BgMmLoe I 
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Cinema 



RoHIm at Rvttne’t hero CoaHioute Walker Jr. and Allen at hit doomed bride 

One More Sad Song _ 

RAGTIME Directed by Milos Forman: Screenplay by Michael Weller 


t should have been a silent 


flicker through E.L. Docto- 
row’s novel with the speed 
and power of jerky images 
from a newsreel of the Amer¬ 
ican soul circa 1910. Arche¬ 
types are intercut with tin¬ 
types, a panorama of mass or 
class dissolves into a closeup 
of an agitated bourgeois 
mind: fable is superimposed 
on history. And they all run 
like hell to the D.W. Griffith 
finish line. Long shot: Harry •' 

Houdini performs thrilling McGovern It dafflly dumb 
escapes, restaging his own 
birth trauma for a country just then Smiths in 
emerging from isolationism into imperial- (James O 
ism. Closeup: Emma Goldman, anarchist cesses: M 
spellbinder, woos Evelyn Nesbil out of her sides over 

petticoats and prejudices. Two-shot Hen- Younger i 
ry Ford and John Pierpont Morgan dis- love with: 
cuss reincarnation in the Morgan Library, rancid ab 
A few chapters later, Coalhouse Walker pauses at 
Jr., a Negro piano player who dares to anxiety, i 
chart his own destiny us the two plutocrats clock soui 

did theirs, has seized the Morgan Library sion of n« 
to avenge an outrage inflicted on his 
prized Model T. It is a splendid tale with 
sweeping images and passions, needing no 
dialogue—just the occasional flash of a 
newspaper headline and the sound of a 
ragtime piano, working its funereal strut 
Milos Forman seems to have under 
stood this. The film’s first shot focuses on a 
pair of black hands striding over piano 
keys, then pulls back to reveal a nickel 
odeon screen whose newsreel image is 
closing in on some machinery Step back 
for the long shot, move in for the 
closeup. Distance and involve¬ 
ment, irony and sympathy. Work¬ 
ing with Playwright Michael Wel¬ 
ler, his collaborator on the 1979 
film version of Hair, Forman con¬ 


centrates on one main story 
and one subplot—Coalhouse 
Walker's rise to notoriety and 
Evelyn Nesbit’s career as 
America’s first sex goddess— 
and only glances at or ignores 
the rest. By taking 155 min¬ 
utes to tell less than half of 
Doctorow’s 270-page pag¬ 
eant, Forman and Weller 
have created an impressive 
but strangely lopsided movie 
Call It Ragged Time. 

To the cadence of Randy 
Newman’s lovely score, the 
iftlly dumb Family takes center stage—a 
family as all-American as the 
Smiths in Meet Me in St. Louis. Father 
(James Olson) chats of his business suc¬ 
cesses: Mother (Mary Steenburgen) pre¬ 
sides over the housework with quiet grace: 
Younger Brother (Brad Dourif) dreams of 
love with a showgirl. But there is something 
rancid about this slice of apple pie. The 
pauses at Sunday dinner are laced with 
anxiety, the ticking of the grandfather 
clock sounds like the prelude to an explo¬ 
sion of neurotic energy. The detonator is 


a* the wily nollce commissioner 



Olson and Steenburgen as Father and Mottiar 

Coalhouse Walker Jr. (Howard E. Rollins 
Jr.), a black man whose dignity could be 
taken or mistaken for arrogance—who, it 
occurs to Father, “didn’t know he was a 
Negro.” Soon enough, that awareness is 
impressed on him, with tragic results for 
him. the Family and ragtime New York. 

Forman, who inherited this project af¬ 
ter Robert Altman was remov^ by Pro¬ 
ducer Dino De Laurentiis, is an actor’s di¬ 
rector. In Ragtime he has elicited many 
fine performances from Olson and Steen¬ 
burgen, models of rectitude and discreet 
strength: from Rollins, who carries the 
film with a heroic charm that sours into 
fatal righteousness, from Debbie Allen as 
Walker’s doomed love: from Ted Ross and 
Moses Gunn as two eloquent veterans of 
injustice who try talking sense and re¬ 
straint to Coalhouse: and from James 
Cagney, back on-screen after a 20-year 
lapse and cool as a leprechaun sphinx in 
the role of a wily New York City police 
commissioner. Only Elizabeth McGovern 
seems out of tune and time. She plays Eve¬ 
lyn Nesbit as the daffily dumb prototype 
for every bombshell from Marilyn to Bo- 
cheeks puffed, eyes glazed, tripping 
through life in a sweet stupor. She weighs 
the film down before Rollins & Co, have 
the chance to make it soar 

T o dwell on the performances is to ad¬ 
mit the ultimate failure of Forman’s 
enterprise. His commitment to the actors 
allows them the time to bring their charac¬ 
ters to quirky behavioral life, but every re¬ 
action shot, every unfinished phrase or re¬ 
peated sentence means that many 
moments stolen from the Doctorow over¬ 
view. Forman has taken as gospel the nov¬ 
el's epigraph—Scott Joplin’s admonition, 
‘It is never right to play ragtime fast”—^re¬ 
duced a pageant to an anecdote, and sacri¬ 
ficed sweep for nuance. Grateful as one is 
to have this Ragtime, with its many thrill¬ 
ing performances and its spurts of emo¬ 
tional grandeur, one would now like to see 
the adaptation Altman might have made. 
And after that, if you please, the silent 
version. — ByUkhardCorttn 
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Field as the reporter In Absence ofMaUce 

Lej^l^Leaks_ 

ABSENCE OF MALICE 
Directed by Sidney Pollack 
Screenplay by Kurt Luedtke 

<4^omeone with no face and no name 
9 IS trying to gel me. And you're the 
gofer'■ The angry speaker is a man 
named Michael Gallagher. It is his mis¬ 
fortune to be the son and nephew of mob¬ 
sters and to look as if he might be follow¬ 
ing in the family tradition under cover of 
managing an import business on the Mi¬ 
ami waterfront It is an impression that 
his dress, manner and accent do nothing 
to correct. The gofer under verbal assault 
is Megan Carter, and it is her misfortune 
to be the sort of newspaperperson who be¬ 
lieves in first impressions—and second 
and third ones, when she is led from one to 
the next by an overly ambitious and over¬ 
ly clever federal task force investigating 
organized crime. 

But, as everyone should know by now, 
and too few seem to remember, very little 
in this world ever turns out to be precisely 
what it seems to be. Michael (Paul New¬ 
man) is an independent cuss, all right, but 
nocrook. And Megan (Sally Field) isnot so 
crazily ambitious that she would, just to 
take a random example, fabricate a story 
about a child heroin addict in hopes of tug¬ 
ging at a Pulitzer jury's heartstrings. Cer¬ 
tainly she would not stoop to selling papers 
by retailing gossip about an incumbent 
President's bugging a President-elect's 
bedroom just before 1 nauguration. Indeed, 
throughout the film, as she reports each 
carefully leaked piece of information 
about Michael, thereby helping the feds 
to "squeeze" him into helping their cause, 
she behaves with perfect moral propriety. 
The trouble is that the standards by which 
she lives are inadequate to the complex 
realitiM of the world journalists are 
supposed to describe without fear or favor. 


AH this is a way of saying that 
of Malice is not what it seems to be either. 
Over many of its scenes there hangs the 
jaunty romantic air, half cynical, half ide¬ 
alistic, of an old-fashioned genre film 
about newspapering—lots of smart 
cracks, some understated soul searching, 
plenty of entertaining characters. It is also 
extremely well acted at every level (one es¬ 
pecially wants to single out Bob Balaban 
as the Government’s chief aggressor and 
Wilford Brimley as its belated voice of 
conscience), and directed by Sidney Pol¬ 
lack with a sort of crisp but unassuming 
professionalism that is rarer than it ought 
to be. Perhaps best of all, the script, by 
sometime Journalist Kurt Luedtke, who 
was once part of a Pulitzer-winning inves¬ 
tigative team on the Detroit Free Press, 
has a marvelously entertaining intricacy, 
briskly and believably building, half-inch 
by half-inch. Michael’s outrage over and 
Megan’s entrapment in the plot to get him. 
When, finally, Michael turns on his tor¬ 
mentors. he does so by concocting a plan 
that permits him and the audience a re¬ 
venge that is all the sweeter because it does 
not involve firearms, brawling or, for that 
matter, even a raised voice. What it 
amounts to is a kind of mental and moral 
jujitsu in which his pursuers' own eager¬ 
ness is employed to trip them up. 

This film's intelligence as entertain¬ 
ment is matched (and never over¬ 
whelmed) by the intelligence of its moral¬ 
ity And it is the presence of this latter 
quality that finally distinguishes it It is 
not a blanket condemnation of investiga- 
live reporting, ll simply says that un¬ 
speakable people can use the conventions 
of unnamed sources and unattnbuted 
quotes for ulterior motives, can twist them 
to make the journalist who thinks he is 
serving the public good actually serve pri¬ 
vate (or governmental) ends that are no 
good. Perhaps most important of all. the 
picture reminds us that many public ac¬ 
tions are motivated by innocent private 
needs that may only look suspicious, 
which people are entitled to keep to them¬ 
selves. and that, m any event, journalism 
may be too hasty an instrument to explore 
them properly 

A t one point, in her blithe confidence 
that printing all the truth about abso¬ 
lutely everything can do no harm, Megan 
(who sometimes is made to appear a tad 
too naive to be believed) causes an unbal¬ 
anced young woman whom Michael has 
tried to protect to commit suicide In that 
tragedy’s aftermath, he says to the report¬ 
er. “Couldn't you just see her'.' Couldn’t 
you stop scribbling, put down your god¬ 
dam ballpoint and see her','" It is a ques¬ 
tion all journalists should put to them¬ 
selves frequently, and we are in this film’s 
debt for raising it. Absence of Malice does 
not invalidate All the President's Men. But 
with entertainment values—and a moral 
sense—every bit as high as that film’s, it 
observes that there is an underside to jour¬ 
nalistic gallantry. —t^lBeiimdSehkM 


Aimless Bust 

THEY ALL LAUGHED 
Directed and Written by 
Peter Bogdanovich 

A ny film of potential consequence be¬ 
gins with a dream, an idea—at least an 
angle. But the intent of Peter Bogdano¬ 
vich’s new film remains one of the year’s 
more dispiriting mysteries. Perhaps he had 
in mind’a country-music remake ofingmar 
Bergman’s Smilesofa Summer Night.eigbt 
characters play a romantic roundelay dur¬ 
ing a week in Manhattan. Maybe he want¬ 
ed to reunite the galvanic stars of Sidney 
Sheldon s Bloodline: Ben Gazzara and Au¬ 
drey Hepburn play the most prominent 
pair of lovers. Or id the director of The 
Last Picture Show and At Long Last Love 
hope to execute a triple homage to his for¬ 
mer Galatea. Cybill Shepherd? The film’s 
three ingenues all bear traces of the Del- 
phicCybill DorolhyStrattenhasthc blond 
hair and the even features, Patti Hansen 
the mobile mouth in search of the perfect 
smirk, Colleen Camp the Texas twang and 
eerie talent for grating on the most placid 
moviegoer’s nerves 

Whatever the intent, the result is an 
aimless bust, unencumbered by a visual or 
structural scheme. 11 wanders through a se¬ 
ries of tony boUes, boutiques and hotel lob¬ 
bies in the vagrant hope of witnessing a 
privileged moment Those are likely to oc¬ 
cur only when Hepburn ison-screen. At 52. 
the eternal gamine has become a figure of 
icy chic, the lilt in her voice now has the 
gravity of years; she has barely a line to 
speak in the film's first hour, and too many 
silly words in the second. But she is still a ra- 
diant presence, and she blesses the end of 
They All Laughed with a display of poi¬ 
gnant maturity. One would gladly pay to 
hear her read the Bel Air phone book. One 
would not be surprised to know that was 
Bogdanovich’s next project. — ttC. 



Hepburn and Caizam In TlmyAniMitdied 

Reuniting the galvanic stars of Bloodline. 
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Radiant Lift-Off, 
Hasty Landing 


On its second trip, Columbia 
comes down early 

W hen he was asked if he had any mis¬ 
givings about flying in a used space¬ 
craft, Astronaut Joe Engle, 49, replied un¬ 
hesitatingly. Of course not, said the 
veteran Air Force pilot, Columbia had 
been tested as thoroughly as any aircraft 
ever flown. Last week Engle had some 
cause to rue those words. Despite a flaw¬ 
less and spectacular lift-off, the orbiting 
spacecraft soon fell prey to more of the 
technical afflictions that have plagued the 
$10 billion shuttle program from its very 
beginning Two hours after the shuttle 
rode its pillar of fire into the Florida skies, 
alarm lights flashed in the cockpit. Tt was 
the first hint of trouble in Columbia's elec- 





Astronauts Engle and Truly ready to go 

trical system, and soon fears arose that the 
spacecraft itself might be rocked by the 
same kind of explosion that nearly turned 
the Apollo 13 moon flight into a disaster. 
Mission controllers in Houston, who took 
technical command of Columbia 7 sec. off 
the pad, managed to ease the crisis by 
more of the improvised remote-control re¬ 
pair work that has saved the day in past 
emergencies. But one of Columbia's three 
battery-like fuel cells was ruined and the 
craft's electrical capability was reduced by 
a third. After some soul searching NASA’s 
bosses prudently called the mission to an 
early halt. 

Thus at week’s end, after only 36 or¬ 
bits of the earth, instead of the 83 so metic¬ 
ulously planned, Engle and his sidekickJ 













Ricbaid TYiily, 44, brought Co¬ 
lumbia back to earth. Despite 
gusts of westerly winds up to 24 
knots, it was another picture- 
book landing on the hard- 
packed dirt of the dried lake 
bed at California’s Edwards 
Air Force Base, where Colum¬ 
bia put down after her first sor¬ 
tie into space last April. As the 
ship touched down exactly 2 
days, 6 hr., 13 min. and 10 sec. 
after the start of her globe-gir¬ 
dling flight, the pilot of a little 
chase plane said: “Welcome 
home.” And the watching 
world, even the cool hands at 



eral public was bemused by the 
spectacle of so costly and com¬ 
plex a machine crippled a 
dirty oil filter and failing bat¬ 
tery, just like anyone's six- 
year-old sedan. Schmitt dis¬ 
misses the shuttle's problems 
as routine hurdles to be over¬ 
come in any race to develop 
new technologies. Adds Sena¬ 
tor Bob Packwood, chairman 
of the Commerce, Science and 
Transportation Committee; 
“The shuttle’s future is secure.” 

One man who should cer¬ 
tainly figure in that future is 
President Reagan, who stopped 


Mission Control Center in Cokanbla’s c argo arm as^^jmagj^'^jgdar. left, maps distant earth at the Johnson Space Center on 

Holton, breathed a collective extraterrestrial crane lo delighFany sidewalk supeiinien^i. theeveoftheastronauis’return. 


sigh of relief. 

Space officials tried to put the best 
possible face on Columbia's latest trou¬ 
bles, which began two weeks ago when 
clogged oil filters caused an abrupt post¬ 
ponement of the flight. After all, just get¬ 
ting a used spacecraft into orbit was a no¬ 
table first. The Soviets, who have been 
hurtling cosmonauts into space with awe¬ 
some regularity, have yet to attempt such 
a feat. U.S. space officials emphasized that 
all of Columbia s first four missions are in 
fact test flights. Their purpose is to turn up 
just such “glitches” as Columbia's prob¬ 
lems with its electrical system, before the 
shuttle spacecraft actually goes into regu¬ 
lar service. 

As for the flight itself, NASA spokes¬ 
men noted tfiat even in their abbreviated 
tour around the earth, Engle and Truly 
had still managed to perform most of their 
work load, especially the key experiment, 
trying out for the first time in zero-gravity 
the shuttle’s $100 million Canadian-built 
mechanical arm. On future flights, the 
arm will be used to place satellites in earth 
orbit and to pluck them out of space and 
load them into the orbiter's big cargo bay 
when they require servicing or replacing. 
NASA’s verdict on the extraterrestrial 
crane would have delighted any orbiting 
sidewalk superintendent: the six-jointed 
50-ft.-long arm was extended, bent and 
manipulated with barely a hitch. 


Yet. coming as it does after repeated 
delays, Columbia’s foreshortened voyage 
is sure to raise questions about the shuttle’s 
high cost and low dependability, and 
about the NASA priority that has drained 
off funds from many other space projects. 
Commented .Senator Larry Pressler of 
South Dakota: ‘I think it’s beginning to 
bother people at a time when we re cutting 
back everything else. ’ NASA, which origi¬ 
nally hoped to launch Columbia's second 
flight last September, has already all but 
abandoned its earlier claim that a fleet of 
orbilers. eventually to number four, will 
need only two weeks of preparation be¬ 
tween flights. Space officials privately ad¬ 
mit that each “turn around" will probably 
take a month. 

T here have also been strong complaints 
from the scientific community be¬ 
cause the shuttle’s spiraling costs have 
forced the space agency to abandon other 
explorations. Among the scrapped proj¬ 
ects IS an unmanned probe that would fly 
past Halley’s comet when the long-tailed 
intruder returns to the earth’s vicinity in 
1986. after an absence of 76 years. 

But New Mexico Senator Harrison 
(“Jack”) Schmitt, a geologist who in 1972 
took part in the last mission to the moon, 
insists that popular support for space is in¬ 
creasing. He may be right, though thegen- 


During the 15-min. visit, he 
shook hands with the control lers, accepted 
a button saying “Love a Launch,” and took 
the microphone briefly to wish the crew 
well. Said the onetime celluloid cowboy: 
"This IS a rare experience for an old horse 
cavalry officer “ But he made no mention 
of rescuing the space program from its 
present financial distress. 

The fuel-cell problem that cut short 
the flight involved only one of three bat¬ 
tery units {.see diagram next page) that pro¬ 
vide all the spacecraft's electricity and wa¬ 
ter through an electrochemical reaction 
between hydrogen and oxygen. Though 
no larger than a suitcase, the power plants 
are crucial. If all three failed, the ship’s 
system would come to a halt, leaving it 
and its crew spinning helplessly through 
space, unable even to fire the retro rockets 
that slow the craft down enough so it can 
re-enter the earth’s atmosphere. As one 
NASA oflicial put't, there would be "no 
electricity, no lights, no instruments, no 
computers and no engines.” Added Flight 
Director Neil Hutchinson: “We would 
lose the vehicle." 

Until Columbia s flight, fuel cells had 
proved notably dependable, generating 
electricity on all manned American 
spaceships without a major failure as far 
back as the days of the Gemini program in 
the 1960s (When the electrical system fal¬ 
tered during the Apollo 13 mission to the 


Flfty-fov hours after launch, a "good solid bird” glides safely to earth on the windy desert at Edwards Air Force Base in California 
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moon in 1970, it was due to an explosion of 
an oxygen tank rather than a fuel-cell fail¬ 
ure.) Yet 2 hr. 27 min. into the flight, Co- 
lumbia 's sensors showed a sharp fall in 
acidity levels of fuel cell No. 1. Tlie impli¬ 
cation of these readings was quickly ap¬ 
parent to the technicians: water was build¬ 
ing up in one or more of the narrow 
channels that carry hydrogen into the cell, 
perhaps because of a blockage created by 
corrosion in the tubes. 

The situation required prompt action. 
If the water continued to accumulate, it 
might flood neighboring chambers, creat¬ 
ing a potentially unstable mix that could 
rip the spacecraft apart by setting off a se¬ 
ries of explosions. To forestall such a ca¬ 
lamity, controllers ordered the astronauts 
to shut off the flow of any fresh oxygen or 
hydrogen to the cell. Then the cell was 
switched back on. letting it produce elec¬ 
tricity until, as Hutchinson explained, "we 
literally ran it out of juice,” and it became 
“inert and safe.” 

However, Houston engineers still 
faced a major decision. Special guidelines 
are established for every flight to cope 
with just such emergencies. If only two 
fuel cells are operating, they recommend 
cutting short the journey to what NASA 
calls a “minimum mission.” In this case, 
the flight was to last only 54 hr,, roughly 
the duration of Columbia i first flight last 
April. Explained a spokesman. “You no 
longer have triple redundancy. If you're 
up there and a second Icell] goes, then 
you’re in a really critical situation. You 
come down—and you come down fast." 

Initially at least, thecontrollersconsid¬ 
ered ignoring the book, since the two other 
cells were faithfully churning out electric¬ 
ity and water. Together they were deliver¬ 
ing 16 k w.enough to light upas many as 260 
household lamps and easily adequate to 
supply the ship’s demands during re-entry 
into the atmosphere. But caution pre¬ 
vailed. One additional factor, the weather 
outlook for Edwards Air Force Base early 
this week was poor. Rainfall could easily 
turn the dusty lakebed into a quagmire, 
making it all but impossible to pul down 
safely there. 

News of the decision was radioed up 
to Columbia by one of NASA’s first woman 
astronauts. At the time. Sally Ride, .10, 
was sitting in as Mission Control’s “cap¬ 
sule communicator.” a job dating back to 
the early days of the space program when 
it was decided that it would be best if only 
astronauts talked to one another. In her 
best Right Stuff tones, Capcom Ride an¬ 
nounced she had “bad news” for Colum¬ 
bia: “We’re flying a minimum mission, 
and you’ll be coming home tomorrow.” 
Replied Engle: ”O.K.. that’s not so good,” 

Everyone in NASA could sympathize 
with Engle. Even before the oil filters 
clogged on the auxiliary power unit, heat¬ 
shielding tiles on the fuselage were loos¬ 
ened by a fUel spill. 

The final countdown was started last 
Tuesday. But as the clock ticked, gremlins 
struck again, A bit of black'box electrcmic 
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wizardry, a decoding unit that goes by a 
jawbreaking name, multiplexer-demulti¬ 
plexer, mysteriously fail^. Without it. 
neither Columbia ’s on-board computers 
nor those on the ground would be able to 
understand temperature, pressure and 
other vital readings from sensors scattered 
throughout the ship. Workers promptly 
made a substitution, but the new black 
box failed as well. NASA thereupon resort¬ 
ed to some cross-country cannibalism. It 
snatched two comparable units from a 
second orbiter. Challenger, still under 
construction at Rockwell International’s 
plant in Palmdale. Calif, and flew the 
components to Florida. As workmen un- 



The fuel ceil that cut short Columbia's 
mission woiks somewhat like a bat¬ 
tery. Oxygen and hydrogen circulate 
separately through tubes and react 
eiectrochmicaily to produce water 
and electrical energy. What went 
wrong Is not yet clear, but NASA engi¬ 
neers speculate that some tubes be¬ 
came blocked, causing a potentially 
explosive backup of chemicals. 


loaded the precious parcel, one whispered, 
“Don’t drop it. Don’t drop it.” The substi¬ 
tute box worked fine, though by this time 
lift-off had been set back 21 hr. 

Meanwhile, the astronauts had re¬ 
turned from Houston, landing in their 
small T-38 jet trainers. “We are really go¬ 
ing to go,” Navy Captain Truly promised 
reporters and photographers waiting on 
the tarmac But first there was a surprise 
prelaunch breakfast parly for Truly, who 
turned 44 on the day of the launch. Said 
the birthday boy, a youthful-looking 
grandfather: “I’m going to have the big¬ 
gest birthday candle I ever had.” 

That proved no exaggeration. Riding 
twin plumes of yellow flame from its two 
solid-fuel rockets, Columbia leaped off the 


pad, piercing two fluflfy white clouds in the 
azure Florida skies, rolling over so that the 
orbiter was slung under its big external 
fuel tank like a baby whale attached to its 
mother. Then it an^ed off into the heav¬ 
ens. “Great ride.” shouted Engle, who pi¬ 
loted Air Force X-15 rocket ships to the 
edge of space in the 1960s. Normally un¬ 
flappable, Engle registered a pulse rate of 
up to 120 beats per minute. Truly’s went 
no higher than 94 beats. 

Precisely on schedule, Columbia fired 
off its two solid-fuel booster rockets. Still 
spewing flames, the boosters began their 
plunge into the Atlantic. It was days be¬ 
fore they could be retrieved by chase 
ships for reuse. One improvement over 
the last shot: this time there were no Sovi¬ 
et “trawlers” nosing around the expended 
rockets. Ten minutes after they left the 
pad, Engle and Truly were circling the 
earth at nearly 17.000 miles an hour. Said 
Truly: “You wouldn’t believe this; this 
is fun. ” 


T he fun came to a gloriously happy end. 

On Saturday morning. Mission Con¬ 
trol ordered Columbia's cargo bay closed, 
a must if the spacecraft was to survive the 
glowing heat of re-entry. Making their fi¬ 
nal pass over the Indian Ocean, Engle and 
Truly edged the ship around so its orbital 
maneuvenng engines faced forward. For 2 
min. 47 sec. the rockets burned at maxi¬ 
mum power, slowing the ship so it could 
begin Its weaving, belly-up. computer- 
controlled descent. As Columbia grew red 
hot from the atmospheric friction, a cloud 
of heated, electrified gases enveloped the 
ship, blocking all communications 

Sixteen min. later, after emerging from 
the blackout, Engle gave his machine the 
test pilot’s ultimate accolade: “The bird is 
real solid A good solid bird all the way.” 
From Mission Control came a relieved re¬ 
ply: “Well, we love bearin' it.” As Engle’s 
bird approached California's Big Sur coun¬ 
try, it was flying faster than a bullet—at ten 
times the speed of sound—and dropping 
like a rock. 20 times faster than a similar- 
size DC-9 jet on landing. Finally, it came 
out of the blue, a tiny, glistening while 
speck that wrote a special signature in the 
sky—intermittent puffs of vapor created 
by the purging of excess fuel. 

Engle, acting on an impulse no lest pi¬ 
lot could resist—with Houston’s O.K., of 
course—flew Columbia himself during the 
final turn, rather than letting the comput¬ 
er do it. With a fighter-like maneuver, he 
put the ship right on line with Runway 23, 
the same one used on the last trip. After 
the troubled flight, the smooth touchdown 
was joyfully anticlimaclic. Columbia slid 
to earth more gently than many a com¬ 
mercial jet. Cheers rose up from the 
250,000 people gathered on the desert 
floor for the homecoming, and controllers 
in Houston lit up their traditional victory 
cigars. It seemed that Columbia might yet 
become NASA’s solid-gold Cadillac of 
space. — 0ynoiltrtcGoUmt.lhpoei0ilby/sny 
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The Odyssey of Double Eagle V 


Four balloonists cross the Pacific Ocean 


W ith the Columbia space shuttle zip¬ 
ping across the Pacific Ocean in less 
than an hour, the 90 hours that the second 
airship took to make the trip seemed mod¬ 
est. Still, when the gargantuan helium bal¬ 
loon touched down on a wooded Califor¬ 
nia mountain ridge last week, scientists 
who had monitored the flight in a tiny 
Colorado weather station were every bit 
as jubilant as any NASA control team. 
"The Eagle has landed!” announced one 
meterologist with more enthusiasm than 
originality. He had reason to cheer. Dou¬ 
ble Eagle V and its four-man crew had just 
flown nonstop from Japan to the US. 
Ninety minutes before touchdown, they 
had drifted over a wave-swept American 
beach to become the first men ever to 
cross the Pacific in a balloon. 

The 5.070-milc transpacific odyssey 
earned Navigator Ben Abruzzo, 51, and 
Co-Pilot Larry Newman, 34, a second en¬ 
try in the record books. In August 1978, 
Abruzzo and Newman, along with Max 
Anderson, made the first balloon flight 
across the Atlantic, three-fifths the dis¬ 
tance of last week's voyage. This time 
their triumph was shared by two rookies. 
Ron Clark, 41. a businessman who, like 
Abruzzo and Newman, hails from Albu¬ 
querque, N Mex , and Rocky Aoki, 43, a 
Japanese restaurateur and former Olym¬ 
pic wrestler who has dabbled in every¬ 
thing from speedboat racing to world- 
championship backgammon, Aoki's most 
compelling qualification, he picked up the 
tab for the $250,000 flight. 

Double Eagle Vs record-breaking 
voyage did not come off without a hitch. 
L^t March Abruzzo and his crew failed 
at their first attempt to get off the ground 
when a freak storm destroyed one balloon 
and a backup craft proved to be improp¬ 
erly rigged. They decided to try again this 
month after meteorologists advised them 




that it would be the best time to catch 
jet streams across the Pacific. But they 
were delayed again by three days of bad 
weather. Finally, the clouds cleared early 
last week. Ground crews inflated the 
26-story-high polyethylene bag with 
400.000 cu. ft of helium, and the four fli¬ 
ers squeezed into the 8-ft. by 18-ft. gondo¬ 
la. Rising above the port of Nagashima, 
the luminescent silver sphere and its dan¬ 
gling yellow cabin drifted past Mount 
Fuji and out to sea. 

A t first the flight went smoothly. Dou¬ 
ble Eagle y crossed the international 
date line within hours and a day later had 
reached a maximum speed of 115 m.p.h. 
and had climbed to 22,700 ft. Then, on the 
third day out of Japan, the balloon began 
to lose altitude, crippled by a slow leak of 
helium and a layer of ice that had formed 
on the bag With the California coast in 
sight, Abruzzo radioed that he might have 
to ditch the balloon in San Francisco Bay, 
minutes away from the world record. Said 
Meteorologist John Henz at the Colorado 
control center- "It's going to be a foot race 
to the coast" 

With the sound of crashing waves 
clearly audible below, the crew managed 
to bring the balloon inland 180 miles 
north of San Francisco. Buffeted by a 
thunderstorm, the balloon finally col¬ 
lapsed. sending the gondola plummeting 
into a rugged slope west of the Sacramento 
Valley The crew landed shaken but un¬ 
hurt and radioed U.S. federal aviation of¬ 
ficials not to attempt a rescue until morn¬ 
ing. Said Newman in a press conference 
the next day: "Last night was the closest 
anyone flying a balloon will come to meet¬ 
ing his Maker." He then went blithely on 
to add that the group was now thinking of 
trying to fly around the world in a high- 
altitude balloon. ■ 



OooM* Eagle If drifts past Mount Fuf; the balloon’s four-man crew ceMratet the historic Journey at a postfUght press conference 


A 90-hour voyage aver5,070 miles that ended in a night that was "the closest anyone flying a balloon wilt come to meeting his Maker. ’ 
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Fighting t he Paper Chase 

Companies look to office automation to boost white-collar productivity 


T he executive is paid to think, to de¬ 
cide and to manage In fact, he 
spends much of his time doing any¬ 
thing but that. All Kxi often, he finds him¬ 
self buried under paperwork, endlessly re¬ 
turning phone calls only to get a busy 
signal or no answer, or simply waiting for 
late reports. The struggle to boost sagging 
American pnxluctivity has usually cen¬ 
tered on the shop floor and on ways to 
make men and machines work faster. But 
businessmen should be spending just as 
much time looking into their administra¬ 
tive offices and executive suites There, 
some of the biggest bot¬ 
tlenecks of all arc to be 
found among the 52 mil¬ 
lion American white col¬ 
lar workers. 

With U.S. business 
continuing to shift fur¬ 
ther and further away 
from basic manufactur¬ 
ing, which now accounts 
for less than 25'''r of 
G.N.P., and toward ser¬ 
vice-type fields such as 
law, accounting, tourism 
and finance, armies of 
white collar employees 
have become indispens¬ 
able to the conduct of 
business Last year, 
workers, ranging from 
clerks to chief execu¬ 
tives, earned more than 
$760 billion in wages and 
salaries, or more than 
25'7r of the total output of 
the economy Getting control of that sky¬ 
rocketing cost, and making sure that the 
money is well spent, has become one of the 
most critical challenges facing business 
today. Says Donald N. Frey, chairman of 
Bell & Howell' “The decade of the '80s is 
going to be very much concerned with im¬ 
proving white collar productivity." 

Measuring the efficiency of office 
employees is difficult, and trickier by far 
than merely monitoring the output of a 
plant making automobiles, refrigerators 
or shoes. In the world of the white- 
collar worker, measurements that focus 
on such things as simply increased out¬ 
put in the office are just not relevant. 
Turning out more reports that do not 
get read may decrease rather than in¬ 
crease office productivity. On the other 
hand, by entering just about any Ameri¬ 
can business office it is easy to see that 
hours are being poorly used or frittered 
away. 


A 1980 study by the Booz Allen & 
Hamilton management consulting firm 
found, for example, that business man¬ 
agers often spend no more than 29% of 
their time on actual "thought work” 
such as reading, creating documents and 
problem solving. More often, the work¬ 
day gets drained away in such time- 
consuming and distracting activities as 
arranging meetings and conferences, 
searching for information, and wailing 
for the preparation and delivery of re¬ 
ports and studies. 

The basic office structure has 


changed very little when compared with 
the rest of U.S business. Xerox quips in 
an ad that the businessman of 1981 
would feel right at home in an average 
19th century office furnished with such 
"modern" inventions as the eraser- 
tipped pencil, patented in 1858. The lev¬ 
el of capital equipment is also much 
lower than in a manufacturmg facility. 
A blue collar worker today is backed up 
by $25,000 in machinery, while a white 
collar one has only $2,000 in equipment 
at his or her fingertips. 

From this inefficiency is now blos¬ 
soming a whole new industry, producing 
a steady stream of exotic-sounding elec¬ 
tronic and computer-based office ma¬ 
chines. The companies that make and 
market the gear range from office-prod¬ 
uct giants as big as International Busi¬ 
ness Machines (1980 sales; $26 billion) 
to Altos Computer Systems of San Jose, 
Calif., an aggressive young microcom¬ 


puter manufacturer that has been in 
business for less than five years and al¬ 
ready has racked up annual revenues of 
$60 million in the current fiscal year. 

Two weeks ago, the Wang Laborato¬ 
ries of Lowell, Mass. (1981 revenues; $856 
million), announced the introduction of a 
new system that supports as many as 24 
separate word- and data-processing ter¬ 
minals and can receive information by 
actual telephone voice command. Days 
earlier, the Hewlett-Packard Co. of Palo 
Alto, Calif., a leading computer manufac¬ 
turer. announced its own entry into office 
automation by unveiling 
20 new state-of-the-art 
products. 

The firms are storm¬ 
ing into a market that 
last year produced rev¬ 
enues of approximate¬ 
ly $4 billion and may in¬ 
crease by 40% to 45% in 
yearly sales gains 
through 1985, a rate that 
dwarfs almost every oth¬ 
er sector of U.S busi¬ 
ness. Says Sanford Gar¬ 
rett of the New York 
investment brokerage 
firm of Paine Webber 
Mitchell Hutchins Inc: 
“What you are dealing 
with is a market mea¬ 
sured literally in hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dol¬ 
lars on an annual basis." 

Already, companies 
everywhere are experi¬ 
menting with some form of office auto¬ 
mation. Earlier this year, Atlantic Rich¬ 
field Co. of Los Angeles, the nation's 
eleventh largest industrial concern, in¬ 
stalled an elaborate $300,000 system of 
Xerox-designed word processors linked 
to a central memory bank. The system 
enables professionals in the company’s 
corporate systems department to type 
and send memos among themselves as 
well as prepare their own reports and 
even store and retrieve research. Not only 
has this saved time and effort by file 
clerks and administrative assistants, but 
the entire department of 95 now functions 
smoothly with only five secretaries, a 
l-to-19 ratio that compares with a l-to-5 
relationship throughout the rest of the 
corporate offices. 

Aetna Life and Casualty Co. of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., the nation’s largest diversi¬ 
fied financial organization, has already 
installed upwards of 7,000 desk-top 






word asd data-{at)cessing terminals for 
its 38,000 employees, approximately a 
l-to-5 ratio that the company expects to 
boost to l-to-2 by 1985. Competitor 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Boston has spent SI.5 million on 
oflSce automation. Company vice presi¬ 
dents now sometimes can be seen using 
the machines on their secretaries’ desk 
tops during lunchtime and after-hours. 

Says William Boyan, executive vice 
president of corporate operations: "You 
are able to make better-informed deci¬ 
sions quicker. When we get equipment 
into the hands of people who report to 
me, filing will be reduced by one-half.’’ 

The pitfalls of office automation, 
though, can be as great as the promise. 

Companies that automate with planning 
and foresight enjoy leaps in output, while 
those that rush blindly into the uncharted 
world of the office-of-the-future come 
soon enough to regret it. Adding word 
processors and an electronic mail system 
to a deimrtment filled with middle man- Donald Frey, chatmuai of Bell & Howell, with Ms Ann's microfilm reader at the office 

agers might simply boost their output of 

pointless memos or reams of undigested engineers, financial analysts and market office syste 

numbers, thereby actually adding to com- planners. We are focusing on the produc- Boston "T 

pany overhead instead of paring it back, tivity of the professional as opposed to market tha 

Says a staffer at Apple Computer Inc., a that of the clerical. It is an untapped mar- functions’’ 

leading manufacturer of personal com- ket where there has been little real pro- ers earlier 

puters. "We found ourselves generating ductivity gain since the dictating machme the Dennis 

hundreds and hundreds of pounds of pa- and the telephone” fice prodi 

pers until top management decided it Many managers, though, still resist Mass., fouj 
wanted fewer numbers and more the idea of a computer terminal on their puter-gene: 

thoughts.’’ On the other hand, a study by desks. Some feel threatened by the sheer too detail® 

the General Accounting Office on office unfamiliarity of the new technology, cision ma 

automation-within the Federal Govern- while others wonder whether an auto- Said one ii 

ment found only isolated increases in pro- mated office will really help them to do computers 

ductivity resulting from the purchase of their jobs better or faster. Says John using the 

word-processing machines, largely be- McCarthy, assistant vice president for delivery" 

cause the equipment was 
not sensibly and widely 
used. 

The fact is that many 
firms make the mistake of 
automating without a 
long-term strategy and a 
comprehensive plan of 
what they want to accom¬ 
plish. The purchasing de¬ 
partment may have needs Continental Illinois Bank employee routes electronic mall memos such as above 







engineers, financial analysts and market 
planners. We are focusing on the produc¬ 
tivity of the professional as opposed to 
that of the clerical. It is an untapped mar¬ 
ket where there has been little real pro¬ 
ductivity gain since the dictating machme 
and the telephone." 

Many managers, though, still resist 
the idea of a computer terminal on their 
desks. Some feel threatened by the sheer 
unfamiliarity of the new technology, 
while others wonder whether an auto¬ 
mated office will really help them to do 
their jobs better or faster. Says John 
McCarthy, assistant vice president for 
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entirely different from 
those of finance and accounting, for ex¬ 
ample, and only after it is too late does 
the company discover that it has installed 
different procedures or totally incompati¬ 
ble machinery in the two departments. 

Though office automation is already 
making large strides among clerical and 
lower-level administrative workers, the 
real gains seem destined to come from 
getting professional and management 
personnel to use the new equipment. And 
this is likely to take place before too lo^. 
Says John F. Cunnir^am, executive vice 
president of Wang Laboratories: “Of top 
management in the FORTUNE 1,000, less 
than 5^% today use office automation 
equipment themselves. By 1991 the figure 
will probably be 50%." Adds Robert 
Morrill, vice president for marketing at 
Prime Computer Inc. of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., a leading office products concern: 
“We sense an explosion of interest ihim 









office systems at First National Bank of 
Boston- "There is no device yet on the 
market that addresses genuine executive 
functions." A survey of business manag¬ 
ers earlier this year by a subsidiary of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co., an of¬ 
fice products firm in Framingham, 
Mass., found that many regarded com¬ 
puter-generated planning data as simply 
too detailed for the sorts of strategic de¬ 
cision making required of executives. 
Said one insurance executive; "The way 
computers are applied today is like 
using the space shuttle for home milk 
delivery " 

Thus the major prob¬ 
lem of office prt^uctivity 
is to develop machines 
that are easy to operate. 
Many executives are dis¬ 
may^ to learn that a 
computer is harder to use 
than a telephone or food 
processor, and are quickly 
discouraged when the de- 
ich as above vice does not instantly 
perform as wished. 

Studies show that one effective way to 
overcome middle-management resistance 
IS for senior executives to take the lead 
and demonstrate a firm and highly visible 
commitment to the new equipment. Says 
Donald J. Gogel of the management con¬ 
sulting firm of McKinsey & Co.. "Behind 
every change there has to be a product 
champion. A senior role model is very 
important.” Adds Brian Usilaner, the di¬ 
rector of the General Accounting Office’s 
National Productivity Group "The only 
way you are going to get office productivi¬ 
ty improvement is from the top down. 
You must hold the managers accountable 
for the improvement in productivity " Af¬ 
ter years of urging their employees to 
work more efficiently, the bosses them¬ 
selves will now have to step up their own 
output. — By ChHttopher Byron. 

Buportod by Chela BoBe/Washbigton and Sara i 
B/ldta/Boaton 
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Economy <fc Busmoss 


Hard Times Ahead for Egypt 

Mubarak's first major task will be to reduce food subsidies 


T raffic in Cairo streets is regularly 
blocked by $40,000 Mercedes while 
their owners indite Gucci tastes in smart 
boutiques. Foreign banks and trading 
companies compete for expensive floor 
space in new high-rise office buildings. 
Yet near by. millions of lower- and mid¬ 
dle-class residents crowd ramshackle 
dwellings in fetid slums, and millions of 
/ellahin till fields of wheat and rice in the 
Nile Etelta as seasonal workers for $2 a 
day. In Egypt, a patina of superficial pros¬ 
perity gilds a fragile economic core. The 
revenues from new trade policies and for¬ 
eign investment are flowing to an all too 
visible superclass of the very rich But at 
the same time, the great mass of Egyp¬ 
tians are struggling with overcrowding, a 


breakdown of critical services and lack of 
productive jobs. 

The dichotomy between rich and poor 
is both as old as Egypt's pyramids and the 
most pressing problem facing President 
Hosni Mubarak. In his first major address 
since taking office, Mubarak last week 
told a session of the People's Assembly: 
“Egypt is for all. It is not a community of 
the privileged few, who would monopolize 
influence. Our success depends to a large 
extent on our ability to deal with the econ¬ 
omy. The time for work has come. " 

Egypt's problems, though, defy easy 
solution. The per capita income is a mea¬ 
ger $469 per year. Its middle class is beset 
by an acute lack of affordable housing In¬ 
dustry is virtually stagnant, and produc¬ 
tive foreign investment is anemic. The 
country now imports half of its food. Says 
Abdel Rarak Abdel-Meguid. the Ameri¬ 
can-educated Deputy Prime Minister for 
Economic and Financial Affairs: “Be¬ 
cause of our favorable balance of payment 


statistics, the economy looks good on the 
outside. But inside it needs a lot of work." 

The late Anwar Sadat in 1974 
launched al infitah (the opening), a much 
heralded attempt to promote foreign in¬ 
vestment by lifting restrictions on trade 
and the movement of currency. In addi¬ 
tion, the government promised that the 
peace treaty Egypt signed with Israel in 
March 1979 would lead to a business boom. 
Said the billboards in Cairo at the time; 


take advantage of the cheap labor Egypt 
became a magnet for tourists, who spent 
$800 million there last year 

But Uxlay al infitah is regarded as a 
major disappointment. The dreams of 
massive foreign investment, in particular, 
turned into sand. Egyptian workers quick¬ 
ly came to resent the high-spending visi¬ 
tors with their flashy life-styles Western 
businessmen viewed Egypt as a vast un¬ 
tapped market for consumer products and 
invested in few projects that contribute to 
long-term growth. 

Foreign executives have their own list 
of complaints. U.S. companies that want¬ 
ed to build manufacturing facilities found 
their development plans mired in the cor¬ 
rupt and immobile government bureau¬ 
cracy Investors have also been turned 
away by the continued deterioration of vi¬ 
tal services. Making telephone calls can 
take half a day because connections are 
poor. Water laps are often dry, and whole 
neighborhoods are frequently inundated 


with sewage. Public transportation, espe¬ 
cially in Cairo, is badly overcrowded and 
unreliable. 

Sadat’s program hardly touched the 
lives of Egypt's poverty-stricken masses. 
Mokhtar Younis. 54, is a baggage porter at 
the Cairo railroad station and lives in a 
nearby slum. He is able to get work only 
about 15 days a month, for which he re¬ 
ceives a monthly take-home pay of about 
$14. He and his wife Ne’mat, 28, live with 
their eleven children in a single room that 
measures just 9 ft. by 12 ft 

Mokhlar's large family, like millions 
of others, survives only b^ause of price 
subsidies that keep down the cost of seven 
basic products: wheat, flour, sugar, rice, 
tea, vegetable oil and butane 
gas. which is used for cooking. 
The government spends 20% 
of the entire national budget on 
the program of low prices, 
which has also badly distorted 
the whole economy Bread, for 
example, costs only 1e a loaf 
and so farmers also use it as a 
cheap animal feed. 

Many experts maintain 
that the first step tn economic 
reform is to establish more re¬ 
alistic prices for the seven key 
commodities. In 1977, when Sadat tried to 
cut back the subsidies, bloody food riots 
broke out around the country Nonethe¬ 
less, the new government will try to tackle 
the problem again. Economics Minister 
Meguid says that the state is planning to 
embark on a food stamp program early 
next year that will continue subsidies for 
the poor and middle class but force the 
rich to pay the full price Mubarak also 
said last week that he plans to direct a! in¬ 
fitah toward more productive investment 
and away from the costly consumption of 
imported luxuries 

The new Presidenl's businesslike style 
is already drawing plaudits. Says one 
Western diplomat. "&dat was a vision¬ 
ary, but he certainly was no administrator. 
Mubarak takes administration seriously, 
and he's concentrating on the most impor¬ 
tant problems." 

B ut the obstacles facing Egypt may 
thwart good intentions and a tough 
executive. The economy will be badly hit 
because receipts from oil exports, which 
provided $2 5 billion in foreign currency 
last year, are tumbling along with the fall- 
off in world crude prices. Egypt is also be¬ 
set by a ticking demographic time bomb. 
Its population of 43 million is growing at 
an astounding rate of 3% a year and could 
reach 70 million by the year 2000. 

In his speech last week, Mubarak 
warned that Egypt's very existence was 
threatened by its deteriorating economy. 
Said he: “Our greatest challenge is simply 
whether we are to be or not be." His para¬ 
phrase of Hamlet could not be more 
accurate. —ByAhxMmhr L TayUr ML fU- 
porteilbyeeUr WmganiKObtrtC. HtnmtMtt/ 
CMh> 



Werfcfa haul gar bage by donkey c art In Cairo. Inse t: the Eg yptian leader during h is speech 

"Our success depends to a large extent on our ability to deal with the economy " 
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lIbWttg Again 

Firestone s strong comeback 


L ess than two years ago, Akron’s Fire¬ 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., the second 
largest U.S. tiremaker, behind Goodyear, 
was skidding almost uncontrollably to¬ 
ward bankruptcy. Sales to the U.S. auto 
industry were sharply off, and some of 
Firestone’s most faithful customers, like 
Ford, had been turning to France’s Mi- 
chelin for radial tires for certain models. 
In addition. Firestone was reeling from a 
1978 agreement with the Government 
forcing it to begin recalling up to 10 mil¬ 
lion of its SOO radial because of possibly 
dangerous defects. Related consumer and 
class-action lawsuits against the company 
sought damages of up to 
$2 biUion. Company debt 
exceeded SI billion, and 
losses for Firestone’s 
1980 fiscal year reached 
$106 million. 

It looked like a crisis 
that could be dealt with 
only by an expert in the 
tire industry But the 
board of directors unex¬ 
pectedly went outside the 
business and chose John 
Nevin, 54, the silver- 
haired chairman of Zenith 
Radio Corp., to head 
Firestone. Nevin was 
not a total stranger 
to Firestone’s world. 

Earlier in his career, 
he had been general 
manager of Ford Mo¬ 
tor Co.’s parts divi¬ 
sion. Says he: ‘T knew 
tires and tire companies 
well.” 

In December 1979, 

Nevin arrived in Akron 
with a mandate to do 
whatever was necessary to 
save the company. “1 took over with my 
eyes wide open,” he recalls," but 1 was not 
aware of how critical the cash problems 
were.” Indeed, in the three years preced¬ 
ing Ncvin’s arrival. Firestone had a nega¬ 
tive cash flow of $400 million. 

Nevin moved swiftiv. During 1980 
he cut excess capacity by closing seven 
Firestone lire plants in the U.S. and 
Canada, leaving ten. and reduced em¬ 
ployment from 107,000 to 83,000. He 
slashed plant capacity, in part because 
he believes that tire sales in the foresee¬ 
able future will not return to the levels 
set during the early 1970s. Reasons: ra- 
dials wear much longer than bias tires, 
and auto production is unlikely to reach 
its prior peak levels. 

This tough action was probably the 
only thing that saved the company. Says 
Nevin: “In the first year 1 had the image of a 
hatchet man. It was a damned unpleasant 
way to make a living.” Production of so- 
called private-label tires, those sold at ser¬ 
vice stations under oil company names, f<x 


examine, was cut drastically. “For too 
long,” said Nevin, “Firestone’s objective 
was to take any business just to fill idle 
capacity, even though the profits were 
marginal. Our productivity problem was 
self-inflicted.” 

Firestone’s survival was also helped by 
some important concessions from the 
United Rubber Workers union. In Nobles- 
ville, Ind., Firestone workers took a pay cut 
to save jobs. In Memphis, employees 
agreed to reduce 20 work classifications to 
five. Says Nevin: “We now get 30% more 
production out of the same equipment and 
overhead costs.” 

To cut overhead further, Nevin sold 
the Firestone Plastics Co. to Occidental 
Petroleum for $200 million, omitted two 
dividends to shareholders, peddled two 
luxury corporate jets and put the Fire- 
CAHL»«AL»« Stone Country Club up 



Tiremaker John Nevin 


for sale. Says Nevin: “Af¬ 
ter cutting 24,000 jobs, 
we had no business run¬ 
ning a country club for a 
thousand employees.” 

Although it was pain¬ 
ful, the corporate shrink¬ 
ing operation achieved 
dramatic results. For the 
first nine months of the 
1981 fiscal year, net in¬ 
come switched from a loss 
of $98 million in 1980 to a 
profit of$121 million.Debt 
was cut in half. Firestone’s 
remaining plants are now 
operating at a brisk 90% of 
capacity, and probably 
will stay at a healthy 85% 
even if the current reces¬ 
sion gets worse. 

The problems with ra¬ 
dial tires now seem to be 
behind Firestone. Almost 
all of the ones with possible 
defects have been recalled 
and replaced by the 721 ra¬ 
dial, which is regarded by 
industry expertsasequal in 
quality to anything Michelin or Goodyear 
offers. More than half of the lawsuits by in¬ 
dividuals arising from the troublesome 
tires have been settled, and the remaining 
cases do not pose a threat to the company’s 
existence. 

F irestone’s share of the U.S tire market 
has dropped from an estimated 22% in 
1978 to the current 15%. but Nevin is keep¬ 
ing his eye fixed on profits. Says he: “One of 
the ways we got into trouble was desperate¬ 
ly chasing Goodyear. I'd rather be 30% be- 
hindGoodyear.butearninga 15% profiton 
equity.” 

Nevin would like to increase income 
further in coming years by expanding auto 
service at Firestone’s nationwide network 
of4,500dealersand 1,400 retail stores. Says 
he: "One-third of U.S. gas stations are go¬ 
ing out of business, and so will up to 20% of 
the auto dealerships.” Those outlets have 
traditionally performed about 60% of rou¬ 
tine auto servicing, and Firestone wants to 
takeover moreandmoreofthat business. ■ 
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Balling Out 

Exxon withdraws from Libya 


e^on 


E ver since Libya became the personal 
fiefdom and fortress of Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi in 1969, it has been a 
treacherous place for Western oil compa¬ 
nies to pump crude. In 1973 Gad^fi 
seized a 51% share of all U.S. oU opera¬ 
tions in Libya and threw Texas Oilman 
Bunker Hunt out of the country altogeth¬ 
er. But last week an oil company reversed 
roles and walked out on the colonel. Ex¬ 
xon announced that it was withdrawing 
all its oil and gas operations from Libya. 
The company will turn over to Gaddafi its 
49% stake in oilfields capable of produc¬ 
ing 150,000 bbl. per day, plus a refinery 
and natural gas complex 
near the port city of 
Brega. Estimated value 
of Exxon’s loss: $50 mil¬ 
lion to $100 million 
Exxon refused to ex¬ 
plain why it was depart- 
ingabrupily from Libyaortosay whetherit 
would receive compensation for its proper¬ 
ty. The company 's relations wi th Gaddafi’s 
regime have been openly hostile for 
months. Last June the oil company com¬ 
plained that Libya’s premium price of $41 
per bbl. was outrageous and began sharply 
curtailing production from its Libyan 
wells. At the same time the company was 
worried because some of its workers at the 
Brega facilities were being forced out of 
their homes to provide more housing for 
soldiers in Gaddafi’s growing army. 

Energy analysts speculate that pres¬ 
sure from Washington may have played a 
part in Exxon's decision. After U.S. Navy 
planes shot down two Libyan jets over the 
Mediterranean last summer, the State De¬ 
partment sent a letter to American oil 
companies calling for their cooperation 
with the Administration’s efforts to cut off 
U S. relations with Gaddafi. Says Elihu 
Bergman, executive director of Ameri¬ 
cans for Energy Independence; “I’m sure 
that some jawboning took place between 
the Administration and Exxon.” While 
the State Department took no credit for 
Exxon's move, one pleased official said 
that it would "deal a blow to Libya” and 
was "clearly in line with our cold attitude 
toward the Gaddafi regime." 

Like Exxon, other oil companies oper¬ 
ating in Libya arediscontented, particular¬ 
ly with Gaddafi’s high prices, royalties and 
taxes. Mobil, for one, announced late last 
week that it was considering pulling out. 
Only Occidental, which negotiated a spe¬ 
cial price concession from Gaddafi two 
months ago, says that it firmly intends to 
stay in Libya. 

Exxon's action last week was made 
much easier by the current world glut of oil. 
The major petroleum companies are now 
well stocked with crude because consump¬ 
tion has been falling. Rather than causing a 
shortage of petroleum, the loss of Libyan 
production will just mean a little less for 
Exxon to put into storage tanks. ■ 
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Economy & Business 


Turning Rah-Rah into Revenue 

Colleges enjoy big sales on a deluge of souvenirs 


U ntil recently, most college athletic de¬ 
partments operated securely in the 
black. Fat profits on big-time football and 
basketball games easily paid for such non¬ 
revenue-producing sports as track and 
swimming. But a decade of spiraling costs 
and huge new budget expenditures to meet 
the 1972 federal regulations guaranteeing 
equal opportunity for women athletes has 
changed all that. With red ink accumulat¬ 
ing in locker-room ledgers, athletic admin¬ 
istrators across the country arc looking for 
new ways to make money Among their 
discoveries theold school tie, plus theshirt, 
ring, toilet seat and anything else that can 
carry the local mascot or logo. 

The search for rah-rah revenues start¬ 
ed with professional sports teams, which 
have long controlled and handsomely prof¬ 
ited from use of their trademarks The fever 
to look like a Dallas Cowboy while jogging 
or to outfit a Little l.eaguer like a New 
York Yankee has developed into a $600 
million industry. N F'L Properties, the mar¬ 
keting arm of pro football, last year saw 
sales of $325 million on 374 items 

A similar, though smaller, market 
long existed for clothing and 
knick-knacks carrymg college 
emblems, but universities rarely 
tried to make substantial profits 
from the sales. Few schools held 
rights to such trademarks as mas¬ 
cots. team nicknames, university 
seals and school colors. Manufac¬ 
turers were free to sell items with¬ 
out paying licensing fees. No long¬ 
er. In the past year some 25 
big-time schools have registered 
their symbols, and a flurry of 


ceasc-and-desist orders has gone out to en¬ 
sure that royalties are paid to the colleges 
One of the most aggressive promoters 
is the University of Michigan, which helps 
balance its $10.5 million annual athletic 
budget by retailing 270 souvenir items. A 
slick color brochure is included in the 
2 million pieces of mail that Michigan 
sends out yearly to sell season tickets for 
various sports. The payoff: $ 1.6 million in 
ticket sales and an additional $400,000 in 
souvenir income. Michigan also licenses 
its logos to outside vendors through Inter¬ 
national C’ollegiate Enterprises, a North- 
ridge, Calif., firm that specialues in mer¬ 
chandising college trademarks 

Athletic Director Don Canham start¬ 
ed Michigan's salesdrive “when 1 got tired 
of seeing kids around Ann Arbor in De¬ 
troit Lions T shirts “ Now that local chil¬ 
dren are safely outfitted as Michigan Wol¬ 
verines, Canham sells limited-edition 
prints of a wolverine signed by Football 
Coach Glenn E. (“Bo”) Schembechler, 
Artist Bob Dorman and Canham himself 
($75). kartXK (50e) and everything in be¬ 
tween. The university even has jelly beans 


in the school colors. Says Mike Pahnisano, 
director of promotions and marketing: 
“You don't know how hard it is to find 
maize and blue jelly lieans.” 

The schools find a variety of uses for 
their profits. Pennsylvania State Universi¬ 
ty plows souvenir income into the general 
athletic program. The University of Okla¬ 
homa, which registered its trademarks two 
years ago and antici pates revenues of more 
than $100,000 within two years, has ear¬ 
marked its profits for women’s sports pro¬ 
grams, where costs have jumped from 
$10,000 in 1975 to $900,000 this year. The 
Universityof Florida earns $500,000 for its 
general athletic fund on $2 million sales 
from licensing, catalogue and retail sales at 
five specialtyoutlets and 31 Gator Shops in 
department stores scattered around the 
state. The University of Georgia, which 
markets its logos through the college book¬ 
store. had $2 million in sales in 1980, when 
the football team was national champion, 
It uses the profits to reduce textbook prices. 
U.C.L.A is another school that keeps the 
cost of books down by selling memorabilia, 

T he university souvemr trade has also 
developed its business specialists. 
Steve Crossland, director of university 
stores at Southern California, has been 
holding seminars on trademark law and 
various marketing strategies for his col¬ 
leagues around the country. Says 
Crossland' “Manufacturers have 
been doing business with colle- 
jgiate goods for years without 
spaying licensing fees. Any school 
^should be able to control the 
commercial exploitation of its 
name. Sales through college 
stores are a $2.25 billion indus¬ 
try that nobody knows anything 
about.” —fly iu, PhOlpt. HaporM 
jbj' MH Kfh lv ola / Lot Aagalas ami nail 
A. WMaman/Datrolt 


The Pem State college bookstore looks like a bargain basement 
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Hoist by His Own Quotes 


David Stockman learns about reporters—the hard way 


P resident Rea^n was making his way 
out of the White House press room after 
concluding his fifth news conference last 
Tuesday when CBS White House Corre¬ 
spondent Lesley Stahl held upacopy of the 
December issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
(circ. 335.800). David Stockman, Director 
of the President’s Office of Management 
and Budget, wais on the cover Had the 
President, asked Stahl, seen Stockman’s 
critique of his economic program in the 
magazine? The President, taken aback, re¬ 
plied that he would ask Stockman what he 
had said. He did. And the furor that fol¬ 
lowed (seeN ATiONiprovidedacloseuplook 
at the symbiotic relationship between 
those unnamed government officials 
quoted every day on the front pages of 
newspapers and the reporters who 
cover them 

ironically titled “The 
Education of David Stock¬ 
man.” the 24-page Atlantic 
article by Washington Post 
Assistant Managing Edi¬ 
tor William Greider. 45. 
was a painstaking, often 
sympathetic portrait of a 
tenacious ideologue disil¬ 
lusioned by the hard reali¬ 
ties of politics, both inside 
the Oval Office and on 
Capitol Hill. Stockman’s 
candidly pessimistic ob¬ 
servations were made dur¬ 
ing 18 interviews between 
December 1980 and Au¬ 
gust 1981 Stockman’s first 
reaction to the firestorm of 
criticism that greeted the 
Greider story was a flat de¬ 
nial—not of the views he is 
quoted as expressing, but 
of Greider’s right to quote 
him. Said he: "Do people 
think I’m a dope? Does 


story would be produced several ' 
months later. Post Managing 
Editor Howard Simons, who 
clears all freelance work by his 
staff, approved the project Says 
Greider: “Nobody will talk with 
such consistency and intimacy 
for a daily newspaper.” 

These ground rules are not 
uncommon in Washington. Re¬ 
porters are always eager to find 
out what the Government is real¬ 
ly up to. Public officials are often just as ea¬ 
ger to feed the press their side of things, ei¬ 
ther to promote a pel project or ensure their 
place in history. Indeed, Stockman had 
granted similar briefings to several other 
journalists. One danger in these arrange¬ 
ments is that reporters might repay such 



William Greldw 
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Stockman as he appeared in the Atlantic: alone with the numbers In Washingtoi^ 

"Nobody will talk with such consistency and intimacy for a daily newspaper 


anybody think I’m stupid enough to say 
things like that with my name attached to 
it?’’ Greider was incredulous “Nowhere in 
our conversations did he ever say a word 
about ‘This is all off the record,’ or “Vou’re 
not going to quote me, right?’ ’’ The jour¬ 
nalist noted that the interviews had been 
taped and that Stockman had posed for an 
Atlantic photographer last month. Stock- 
man soon softened his objections to the 
piece, explaining that there had been a 
“misunderstanding” but “not an act of bad 
faith" on either side. 

Greider, a respected 13-year veteran of 
the Post and a ftiend of Stockman’s for 
about four years, said he had won Stock¬ 
man’s cooperation by agreeing in advance 
that the interviews would not be published 


helpful sources with flattering coverage. 
Another is that journalists might find 
themselves reporting public statements 
that are at odds with what they have been 
told in private. 

In the Post's case, both Greider and 
Executive Editor Benjamin Bradlee say 
that the background sessions with Stock- 
man helped guide the newspaper's cover¬ 
age of Reagan’s economic program. Says 
Greider: “If you went back you would see a 
lot of Post stories reflecting my conversa¬ 
tions with Stockman.” To bolster this 
claim, an article in last Friday’s Post by 
Robert G. Kaiser listed four stories that 
had included information supplied by 
Stockman. In two of them, it was attributed 
to him; in the others, it was attributed to a 


was not embarrassed that one of its staffers 
made headlines with a stopi in another 
publication. “You’re confusing form with 
substance,” he said. “The substance has 
been in the Washington Post." 

But many editors feel that the 
Post squandered a dramatic 
scoop and possibly misled its 
readers by not revealing that the 
architect of the Reagan econom¬ 
ic plan did not believe in his own 
program. Says Chicago Sun- 
Times Publisher James Hoge: 
"This advance promise of ano¬ 
nymity for such a long period of 
time, at sucha critical time, really 
ratchets the issue of unnamed 
sources up a couple of notches. 
Once they saw what Stockman was telling 
Greider, why didn’t they assign some eco¬ 
nomics people to do that story?” Adds Los 
Angeles Times Editor William Thomas: 
“Greider was walking a pretty thin line. If 
he were working for me, 1 would want those 
quotes, those contexts and Stockman’s 
identity in my newspaper.” 

U p in Boston, the capi - 
tal flap took Atlantic Edi¬ 
tor William Whitworth, 
44. by surprise. He did not 
see the Stockman story as a 
political blockbuster, rath¬ 
er more as a "good piece of 
reporting that explains 
something about how this 
budget business works that 
1 have not seen explained 
in quite the same way.” 
The magazine’s owner. 
Real Estate Magnate Mor¬ 
timer Zuckerman, 44. who 
bought the financially 
troubled 124-year-old lit¬ 
erary journal almost two 
years ago. immediately 
rushed 500 more copies to 
Senators, Congressmen 
and the Washington press, 
and raised newsstand dis¬ 
tribution from 70,000 to 
100,000 copies. 

The Stockman article 


is the latest in a series of major articles that 
Whitworth has secured since coming 
aboard six months ago. Excerpts from 
Robert Caro’s book on Lyndon Johnson 
prompted a flurry of news stories. Zucker¬ 
man expects a similar reaction to two selec¬ 
tions from Garry Wills’ forthcoming btwk. 
The Kennedy Imprisonment, an analysis of 
John Kenney’s presidency, to run in the 
January and February issues. Later in the 
year, the Atlantic will publish parts of Re¬ 
porter Seymour Hersh’s book on Henry 
Kissinger. The magazine’s editors insist 
that their primary focus remains in-depth 
nonfiction and literate fiction. Says Zuck¬ 
erman’ “We really are not pursuing break¬ 
ing news—but we don’t mind making it.” 
— 9yMiikaCaatro.ll$porttdtgflllaur»«aOmiid/ 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Mr. Optimism Meets the Skepticai Fourth Estate 

O nce an actor becomes successful, he naturally looks for gan told reporters; "1 could appeal to your ^triotism.” At his 
the kind of roles that suit him best. When an actor is press conference, he lamented that sometimes “the District 



the kind of roles that suit him best. When an actor is press confei 
President, he looks for a way of getting across to the public of Columbij 
best. Obviously, fhcing sharp reported questioning isn’t hooves all c 
Ronald Reagan’s favorite way. here in Wa 

He only calls a press conference when he has to, and last embassies, 
week he fdt he had to. Too much has been building up. He should reile 
might ignore a querulous press corps, but not the beginnings ing to do in 
ofanationalfeeiingthatanumberofthi^werecomingun- East.. .or^ 
stuck. His press conference was only his fifth as President, Washingtoi 
fewer than any other President in the past SO years. Of catue amba 
course, such infrequency gives the Washington press corps pers; they 1 

fewer self-important opportunities to appear ___ 

on national TV as vigilant public defenders. 

But some among them also extol press con¬ 
ferences as an inspired device to require 
more frequent public accounting by the 
President. The public, caring less, may feel it 
sees enough of the President on the evening 
news, and in this belief would be wrong. 

Reagan is the most successful President 
yet in the adrmt use of “photo oppmtuni- 
ties." (Some White House photographers, 
however, are getting complaints from their 
editors, the New York Times reports, about 
too many unvaryingly smiling pictures of 
Reagan even when he is announcing budget 
cuts.) At a photo opportunity, the setting is 
always favorable to him; the President strid¬ 
ing toward his limo, or about to talk to an im¬ 
portant guest, onerously pausing to answer 

a reporter’s question. A wave, a smile, a one- __ 

liner: just what the networks need. The great The PresMant In the East Room 
thing about such scones is that though Rea¬ 
gan may have memorized what he wants to say to a question the lunch, I 

he knows will be asked, the line can be charitably judged as gested othe 
ofihand in phrasing and thought, something that isn’t really a editors—11 
formal statement of poEcy. And therefore frustrating, not what you si 
alone to reporters, but to anyone who hopes for a clearer moment. A 
reading of the President’s mind. clap or boo 

Now, having to retreat from his promise of a balanced asserted; “1 
budget by 1984, finding the recession worse than his econo- no bickerin 
mists had anticipated, and being unable to silence his quar- group." 
reling foreign policy makers, ofifeandedness was not enough. It is not 

Among columnists, critics were getting sharper and sympa- sive-soimdi 
thizers uneasy, often a portent of troubles to come. Anthony (who often 
Lewis called the conduct of foreign poUcy “a national joke”; answers the 

William Safire regretfully accused Reagan of losing touch with sirapli 
with reality. Like many survivors of Nixon’s Washington, 'T always t 
Safire was concerned about a tendency, new to Rea^ but proved his c 

not to Presidents in general, to blame the press when in trou- foreign poli 
ble. Reagan is remarkably free of sustained vendettas, yet his born in the 
one-liner about the Haig flap was uncomfortably reminiscent complishm( 

of the bad old days; “Whoever wrote that report not only was don't think 
blowing smoke, they were doing a disservice to this country.” have with t! 

The problem of the press has been very much on the Pres- “in every in 
ident's mind of late. At Haig's urging. Reagan even tele- theefleetth 
phoned Columnist Jack Anderson from Camp David to per- before with 
suade him to withdraw a report that the Secretary of State in spite of a 
had "one foot on a banana peel." At times Reagan denied lieve it? H« 
there was dissension in his Administration (“S^etimes I genuine hOi 
wonder if there is such a thing as an unnamed source”). But of get into con 
course it was Haig himself, and not a reporter, who said Haig gan’s attitu 
had been subjected to nine months of “guerrilla warfere’’ pressionofl 
fitmi Wh4« House. Frustratni b^'the i^ory, Rea- emerges fro 


gan told reporters: “I could appeal to your ^triotism.” At his 
press conference, he lamented that sometimes “the District 
of Columbia is one gigantic ear” and added: “1 think it be¬ 
hooves all of us to recognize that every word that is uttered 
here in Washington winds up, by way of ambassadors and 
embassies, in all the other countries of the world. And we 
should reflect on whether it’s going to aid in what we’re try¬ 
ing to do in bringing peace to trouble spots like the Middle 
East... or whether it’s going to set us back.” (What is said in 
Washington does quicldy reach other capitals, but not be- 
carue ambassadors simply pass on what appears in the pa¬ 
pers; they keep their own close watch on government and 


In strong criticism from a sympathetic 
supporter. Columnist Safire examined three 
reasons why Reagan should, in Safire’s 
words, try to deny reality; “The first is that he 
is the legendary good schnook. who reads in¬ 
flammatory lines unawareoftheircontent. .. 
The second is that he is assuming the shifti¬ 
ness of office and is now willing to mislead the 
public by blaming the press... The third— 
and the likelihood—is that he is faffing into 
the trap of believing what he wishes were 
true.” 

Safire’s third thesis was much in evi¬ 
dence at the press conference. There the 
President sought to deflect hts questioners 
while showing himself a man of peace and 
unswervable on the economy. The question¬ 
ers were polite but persistent. When Reagan 

__ said that his remarks to a group of editors 

• East Room on the possibility of nuclear war had been 
taken out of context by those not present at 
the lunch, he seemed startled when Bill Plante of CBS sug¬ 
gested otherwise: “Mr. President, in your exchange with the 
editors—I happen to have the transcript—I'd like to read 
what you said ” That was not Reagan's only uncomfortable 
moment. A press corps professionally conditioned never to 
clap or boo gave way to spontaneous laughter when Reagan 
asserted; “There is no animus, personal animus, and there is 
no bickering or backstabbing going on. We’re a very happy 
group." 

It is not Reagan’s press conference style to reel off impres- 
sive-soimding statistics as did Kennedy, Nixon and Carter 
(who often sounded like schoolboys crammed for a test with 
answers they would quickly forget). Reagan sells his programs 
with simplifications, homilies and examples. And optimism; 
“I always tend to tie optimistic," he said at one point. He 
proved his optimism when a question arose about “disarray in 
foreign policy” (a newly revived Washington clichd that was 
born in the Carter days). Said the President: “1 think our ac¬ 
complishments have been rather astounding... our allies—I 
don't think we've ever had a stronger relationship than we 
have with them in Europe.” In meetings with heads of states 
“in every instance... they have responded with statements to 
the elTect that they had better relations than they've ever had 
before with our country.” Was this just seller’s enthusiasm, or 
in spite of all evidence to the contrary, did Reagan really be¬ 
lieve it? Had he reached such conclusions as a result of his 
genuine hospitality as host along with his known reluctance to 
get into contentious details? An astonishing insight into Rea¬ 
gan’s attitude, this was the most disquietii^ and lasting im¬ 
pression of his fifth press conference. An insight like this never 
emerges from a ph^ opportunity. 
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Brooke SMeMs bebig rewtied by a makeiqi man before one of her modelbig sesehma 


There was a time when 
there were so many Connie 
Francis hits, such as Who’s Sor¬ 
ry Now? and Where the Boys 
Are, that the singer had eleven 
million-seller records by the 
age of 23. When her popularity 
waned, life became an endless 
road trip of one-nighters. 
Then, after a performance in 
Westbury, N.Y., seven years 
ago, Francis was raped in her 
hotel room at knifepoint. She 
tumbled into a deep and 
lengthy depression and was un¬ 
able to perform until last week, 
when she returned to the same 
Westbury stage and a standing 
ovation. Said Francis, 42. “Tm 
a gutsy girl and once I've done 
it in Westbury, I can do it 
anywhere.” 


"In public, her appearance 
in photographs and motion pic- 



Frands: her own woman ^;ain 


tures is based on tantalizing al¬ 
lure and a veiled hint of eroti¬ 
cism." Such was the opinion last 
week of New York Supreme 
Court Judge Edward Greenfield, 
58. on Actress Brooke Shields, 
16. A t the end of a four-day trial, 
Greenfield ruled that Brooke 
and her mother, Tori Shields, 
could not halt further publica¬ 
tion of nude photographs of 
Brooke taken six years ago by 
Photographer Gariy Gross. Pub¬ 
lished in a book called Sugar 
and Spice, the shots show 
Brooke standing demurely in a 
bathtub. The judge called 
Mama Teri “exploitative,’' and 
added: “You had a role in 
choosing her films. You chose 
Endless Love, not Rebecca of 
Sunny brook Farm." 


For her two-week fill-in 
stint this December for the va¬ 


cationing Lauren Bacall, 57. in 
Broadway’s Woman of the 
Year. RmpmI Welch, 41, has 
been going through a grueling 
monthlong song-and-dance re¬ 
hearsal. Though Welch has 
displayed her musical and oth¬ 
er talents for the Las Vegas 
crowd, she has never faced the 
jaded playgoers of Broadway. 
Says Welch: “I’ve always had a 
dread of the New York critics, 
but they can’t close me be¬ 
cause I’m closing in two weeks 
anyway.” 


The occasion was his first 
visit to the White House since 
he was shot last March during 
the attempt on Presklwrt Rea¬ 
gan's life. Wheeled into the 
West Wing for the reopening of 
the renovated press room. 
Press Secretary James Brady, 
41. gave a cheerful thumbs-up 
sign to the crowd of some 200 
White House reporters, who 
gave him a welcoming ovation. 
Brady should be home from the 
hospital by Thanksgiving, and 
although he is still partially 
paralyzed on his left side, he 
will eventually be able to walk 
with a cane. A full recovery is 
still uncertain. Even so. the 
press secretary's impish wit 
was much in evidence. Joined 
for the ribbon-cutting m the 
press room by the President 
and First Lady Nancy Reagan, 
Brady smiled as the President 
told reporters, “This room is 
built over a swimming pool. It 
isn't true, however, that the 
floor has been hinged.” Ripost¬ 
ed Brady, who has always en¬ 
joyed a friendly joust with the 
press: “Oh, yes, it is.” 

— ByS-OnydanCarter 



Welch: a Womanof her own 


On'the Record 

Donald Regan, 62. Treasury Sec¬ 
retary. after being asked to 
count from one to 25 and back 
again eight times while a faulty 
microphone was checked dur¬ 
ing a taping of ABC’S Nightline: 
“You know, I had to take this 
same test to become Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

Geofge J. Callcott, 52, professor 
of history at the University of 
Maryland, on why the personal 
papers of former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Spiro T. Agnew. donated 
in 1974. have not been cata¬ 
logued; “A majority of it is his¬ 
toric junk." 
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Fortune is on top of the world 


Were feeling on top of the 
world at FORTUNE, in more 
ways than one. 

1b start with, the biweekly 
Fortune has been a success in 
every way you can measure it. 
Not just in the U.S. but around 
the world. 

Worldwide ad paKs? In the 
three years since FORTUNE 
went from monthly to biweekly 
ubiication, they went up 42%. 
ubscribers? Up 45,000 in the 
same period. 

Reader response? Our mail is 
up 155 i^rcent—a good indica¬ 
tion of fortune’s increased 
vitality and broader editorial 
coverage. 

Press pickup? That’s way up, 
too. And Fortune is still far 
and away the most quoted busi¬ 
ness mcigazine in the United 
States. 

Fortune’s prestige? It’s tops. 

Put it all together and it spells 
not just success, but growing 
prestige for the magazine that 
invented the modern business 
m^cizine. 

for instance, a recent sur¬ 
vey^’ compared FORTUNE’S 
prestige witn that of Forbes and 
Business Week. 

Key executives of leading 
U.S. corporations voted FOR¬ 
TUNE tops when asked which of 
the three has the best writing; is 
the most authoritative; carries 
the most interesting and per¬ 
suasive advertising; and in 
which one they’d most like a 
story on their own company to 
appear. 

Ontopi^worid business events. 

More than ever, FORTUNE 
keeps you ahead of business 
news from around the world. As 


a biweekly, we have far more 
editorial p^es to devote to the 
kinds of things business leaders 
outside the U.S. need to know- 
markets, trends, companies, 
economic forecasts, political 
insights, look-ahead judgments 
and analyses. 

Add to that FORTUNE’S un¬ 
equaled coverage inside the 
United States, and you’ve got 
the most useful American busi¬ 
ness publication. 

Youcanttq) 
these opportunities. 

For advertisers, we’ve made 
Fortune as easy to use as a 
magazine can be. Flexible. 
Abatable. Efficient. 

You can choose from fifteen 
different advertising editions to 
target your market precisely. In 
the U.S., in Europe, in Asia, in 
the American financial and 
manufacturing communities. 

Special issues give your 
ads special impact. In 1982, 
for instance, the famous 
FORIUNE Directo^ of the 500 
largest Industrial Corporations 
in the U.S. will appear in our 3 
May issue. The Second 500,14 
June. The seven Top Fifty lists, 
12 July. And our 23 August 
World Business Issue will fea¬ 
ture the Top 500 Industrials and 
the Fifty Banks outside the 
U.S. The 31 May issue will have 
a brand-new FORTUNE list: The 
Largest Privately Held U.S. 
Industrials. 

Special advertisingsections? 

Untoppat^. 

For years, our special adver¬ 
tising sections have* been pull¬ 
ing in the kind of response 
advertisers find hard to believe. 

They contain not just ads, but 
specially prepared text on a 


broad range of subjects. Recent 
area development sections have 
been sponsored for Germany, 
Brazil, Japan, Southern Califor¬ 
nia, Mexico, Chicago, and 
Detroit. And such industries as 
data processing, office furnish¬ 
ings, and insurance have also 
been the focus of special sec¬ 
tions in Fortune 

In addition to your ad—in a 
section that’s bound to get extra 
attention from FORTUNE read¬ 
ers—your company name can 
be listed on a Reader Service 
Card. Section advertisers get 
thousands of valuable inquiries 
from these cards. 

Take Fortune to the top. 

But you get the idea. We’ve 
gone afl the way to make FOR¬ 
TUNE the only U.S. business 
publication you need. 

What’s your next stqj? Get in 
touch with one of the FORTUNE 
representatives listed on the 
opposite page. He’ll be happy to 
answer your questions ancf give 
you complete advertising and 
marketing information. 

He’d like to take you to the 
top of the world, too. 
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Comeback by a Poor Relation 

Modern British music is getting a well-deserved hearing 


B ritish music has lon$ been treated like a 
poor relation in the world’s concert 
halls—the sick man of Europe German, 
Italian, French and Russian compositions 
make up the bulk of the standard repertory. 
But British music—with a rich tradition 
stretching from Tudor church composers 
like William Byrd to innovative moderns 
Dke Peter Maxwell Davies—is patronized 
as a national school, a sort ofcultural Toby- 
jug collection, of interest chiefly to natives 
and diehard Anglophiles elsewhere. 

This is a misapprehension on the order 
of considering Picasso merely a Spanish 
painter, or Joyce a paroch ial Irish Catholic 
writer. The best British composers speak 
an international language—inflected, to be 
sure, by characteristic clipped accents and 
at times marked by a stiff-upper-lip emo¬ 
tional restraint—as surely as do the Ger¬ 
man Beethoven, the Italian Verdi, the 
Frenchman Debussy or the Russian TChai¬ 
kovsky: men who tran¬ 
scended the boundaries 
of their birth and made 
fellow countrymen out of 
the world's citiz«ns. 

The two eloquent 
symphonies of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Elgar, for example, 
are works whose depth 
of expression rivals 
Brahms’ more famous es¬ 
says in the form. Ralph 
EdunmlElgar Vaughan Williams’Fnn- 
tasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis, the finest string-orchestra 
piece of the century, reaches back for inspi¬ 
ration to the English Renaissance, achiev¬ 
ing a spiritual serenity rare in this age of 
anxiety. Gustav Holst’s The Planets is a su¬ 
perbly effective orchestral showpiece. And 
two of Bertjamin Britten’s major operas. 
Peter Grimes and Death in Venice, belong 
on any list of the most important modern 
music dramas. 

In the U.S., despite the popularity of a 
few pieces. British music has never bwn a 
vital part of the orchestral scene. One rea¬ 
son music directors of U.S orchestras tend 
to be European born and steeped in the 
Continental tradition that calls for plenty 
of the Beethoven and Brahms symphonies 
as a musical diet for all seasons Another is 
that American orchestras, when they ven¬ 
ture beyond the classics, feel an obligation 
to home-grown composers. Further, they 
may be predisposed against British music 
on account of its sometimes folkish nature, 
a trait that does not hinder appreciation of 
Bartdk or Stravinsky, both of whom made 
extensive use of folk music 

Fortunately there are signs that atti¬ 
tudes are changing. In September the San 
Francisco Symphony organized a week- 




Beniamin Britten: Important music dramas 

long festival devoted to the music of Sir Mi¬ 
chael Tippett. 76, which included the U.S 
premieres of the composer’s closely argued, 
Beethoven-quoting Fourth String (garter 
and his Triple Concerto for violin, viola and 
cello, an idiosyncratic but convincing mix¬ 
ture of cacophony and pastoral lyricism 
These are two significant works that affirm 
Tippett’s standing, since the 1976 death of 
Britten, as England’s leading composer. 
Later this month, the New 'V'ork Philhar¬ 
monic will offer an all-Britten program 
that includes the U.S. premiere of his The 
Young Apollo. Most extensive of all is the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra's British 
Festival, which began two weeks ago and 
continues in performances this week in 
Pittsburgh, New York City and Washing¬ 
ton, DC. Under Music Director Andrd 
Previn, 52, who spent eleven years as con- 



Mtch—ITIppattiaclosuly irgu>d<|uart«t 

Making countrymen of the world's citizens. 


ductor of the London Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, British music from Elgar to Oliver 
Knussen (bom 1952) is getting a long- 
overdue hearing—and proving that, at its 
best, it is the equal of any. 

Among the works featured on the Pitts¬ 
burgh’s programs; Britten’s Les Illumina¬ 
tions, which can take its place next to such 
song-cycle masterworks as Berlioz’s Les 
Nuits d'iti and Mahler’s Des Knaben 
Wunderhom: Vaughan Williams’ radiant 
Symphony No. 5: Knussen’s accomplished 
Third Symphony, which reveals his mas¬ 
tery of complex modem techniques; and 
Elgar’s brooding, sorrowful Cello Con¬ 
certo, his last great work, a welcome alter¬ 
native to the inescapable Cello Concerto of 
Dvofik. 

“English music since about the turn of 
the century has interested me since 1 was a 
student, ” says Previn, who feels that Eng¬ 
lish musicians are partly to blame for the 
neglect of their composers abroad. “It’s a 
question of export,’’ he says. “The English 
still feel slightly possessive about their mu¬ 
sic. The artists who play it the most don’t 
seem to travel that much ’’ Previn ac¬ 
knowledges that British music can seem 
pale and unemotional when compared 
with the fervid passion of Tchaikovsky, 
Richard Strauss and Puccini, or the rumi¬ 
native profundity of Bach, Brahms and 
Bruckner. Yet he maintains. “The expres¬ 
sion IS there. You have to stand back from it 
a little and ask for half-reticent playing 
from the orchestra In something like the 
‘Nimrod’ variation in Elgar’s Enigma,’ 
you have to just let it build by itself You 
can’t force it" 

T he vitality of British composing in the 
20th century is one of music’s great 
comeback stories. After the death of Henry 
Purcell in 1695, Britain waited two centu¬ 
ries. until the emergence of Elgar, for its 
next native-born master. In between came 
imitation Handel and ersatz Mendelssohn, 
as music fell into the hands of well-mean¬ 
ing but pedestrian composers (among them 
Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Charles Villiers Stan¬ 
ford ) who were tent on aping their Europe¬ 
an tetters. Now, with the average orches¬ 
tra’s repertory hopelessly hidebound, 
British music of the past 100 years provides 
a largely untapped source of appealing, ac¬ 
cessible and accomplished works to com¬ 
plement by now tiring warhorses. 

Writing in 1919 of the future of British 
music, George Bernard Shaw observed 
that for too long Britain had been content to 
borrow its music from other countries, 
without repaying the debt. “If we have to 
borrow tea from China and pay for it in 
hardware,’’ wrote Shaw, “we can at least 
plead that our soil will not produce tea. 
Now music it can produce. It has done it 
before and can do it again. The stuffis there 
waiting for a market to make it worth min¬ 
ing.” Today the market exists; conductors 
and concert managers need only get out 
their picks and shovels. —flyMidkMflWM 







Law 


One More Narrow Escape 

But Reagan’s battle to kill legal services goes on 


L ike two knights locked in endless com¬ 
bat, Ronald Reagan and le^l services 
lawyers are undying adversaries. During 
his eight years as Governor of California, 
Reagan constantly urged the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration to end all federal support for 
free legal services for the poor in civil 
cases. In 1970, the Governor vetoed a $ 1.8 
million grant to California Rural Legal 
Assistance (CRLA) because a Reagan- 
i^uested inquiry had found 135 apparent 
incidents of misconduct by the group’s 
lawyers crla survived that threat when a 
three-judge commission declared the 
charges "unfounded and without merit." 
So it was no surprise that when he be¬ 
came President, Rea¬ 
gan again went for the 
kill; he proposed zero 
funding for the Legal 
Services Corporation 
(LSC), the independent 
federal agency that 
provides 85% of the 
money spent by legal 
services groups across 
the U.S. But last week 
I his nemesis once more 
; ducked the federal 
1 blow. Acting on a bill 
CRLA’sMeyertiotf that had already 
passed the House, the 
Senate cleared the way for continued fed¬ 
eral support of legal services, although it 
cut 1982 funding by 25% to $241 million. 

Sixteen years ago, the Government 
began providing funds for low-income liti¬ 
gants in civil cases. It was a Great Society 
program intended to supplement the con¬ 
stitutional guarantee of a lawyer for poor 
defendants in criminal cases, and it 
worked. Last year 6,200 poverty lawyers 
won close to four-fifths of the cases they 
brought on behalf of 1.5 million eligible 
poor clients. (For a family of four, income 
must be below $10,563.) Almost all the 
cases involved routine problems like evic¬ 
tions, repossessions, divorces and discon¬ 
tinued Social Security payments. 

But over the years what has won 
headlines, and rjled the 
right, are class-action siuts 
attacking general problems ■ - 
facing poor clients. In Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s view. Govern¬ 
ment money should not pay 
for lawsuits “which arc, in 
reality, attempts to enforce a 
judicial resolution of political 
and public policy issues 
properly left to the elec¬ 
torate.” Also nettlesome to | 
conservatives is the lobbying 
that poverty lawyers occa- 



fomia, for example, an air- 

conditioning company fore- 

closed on a purchaser's home 

if he missed payments; legal ^ 

services attorneys persuaded ’ 

the state legislature to out- 

law the practice. Under the v J 

rules set last week by Con- 

gress, both class actions- 

and lobbying will be all but 

eliminated. 

Of course, legal services mB 

has some committed admirers HHi ik, Bi 
Ux}, and It was their fervent Likely Boss Zumbnin 
lobbying on Capitol Hill that 
apparently kept l,sc alive. The American dip de 
Bar Association and other elements of the especii 
legal community enlisted every silver suing 
tongue and strong arm they could mus- West\ 
ter—from former Attorney General Elliot legisla 
Richardson to former General Motors fee chi 
Chairman Thomas Murphy. Another line. bi 
boost came from a New York Time.t-CBS ceed. 1 
News poll showing that 83% of Ameri- hardei 
cans opposed reductions in legal services clearl> 
spending. The President is surely unhappy week's 
with the outcome, but he is not expected to thechi 
veto it, because the appropriation will be erfkyC 
only a small part of a larger fundmg bill 

Reagan is still stalking LSC, however. 1*! 
By early next year he will have replaced SSH 
the corporation's eleven board members “ 

with people who question much of the Not- 
iSC’s current thinking Ronald Zumbrun 
of Sacramento is expected to be an- ■■•he 
nounced shortly as Reagan’s choice for I foe 

the LSC chairmanship. "The poor will had a 

have their own James Watt," groans Meani 
CRLA's A1 Meyerhoff. Zumbrun frequent- a shor 
ly tangled with CRl a over funding cuts ties. Pi 
when he was a deputy director of Rea- er, uni 
gan's department of social welfare and cralsc 
more recently in his position as head of the group 

conservative Pacific Legal Foundation and le 
Charges outgoing I.5C President Dan J been a 
Bradley: “Zumbrun has never demon- up last 
strated that he gives a damn about low- prisoni 
income Americans." daily ' 

Zumbrun will find an already weak- as Ei 
ened work force when and if he takes over, enougl 
In anticipation of the federal break 
funding cut, programs across week 5 
the country have been scaling newly 

back their operations, espe- packaf 

cially in hard-to-cover rural bags f 
areas. The West Virginia Le- barred 
gal Services Plan recently plied I 
closed six of its 14 offices and will be 
trimmed its staff of lawyers distrib 
(average salary: $15,500) from recipe. 
31 to 17. Evergreen Legal Ser- any jol 
vices in Washington State, but the 
which has laid off 52 employ- deal w 
ees, plans to decrease its case- has ph 


backs come at a particularly difficult time, 
contends LSC's Bradley. Reason, nuyor 
changes in welfare and other entitlement 
programs have created a large pool of 
would-be clients who will want to chal- 

S lenge benefit losses. 

I Whowilltakeuptheslack? 

I Conservatives, pointing out 
that nongovernmental groups 
financed legal services in earli¬ 
er times, contend that private 
practitioners can represent cli¬ 
ents now served by poverty 
lawyers. The A.B.A. insists 
ry#!; , that the demand for services is 

V too great and that most lawyers 
. inexperienced in the types 

~ of cases that legal services at- 

k. torneys specialize in. As for lo- 

umbnai cal government support, states 
and cities are hardly likely to 
dip deeper into their own pinched purses, 
especially not to fund groups that are often 
suing them. Jim Martin, director of the 
West V i rgi nia program, is pressing his state 
legislature to help by raising the $10 filing 
fee charged to plaintiffs above the poverty 
line, but few observers believe he will suc¬ 
ceed. Facing harder financial times and a 
harder board of directors, legal services 
clearly has more fights ahead, but last 
week's victory demonstrated it is still up to 
thechallenge. — ByBenaettH.Beach.ll»port- 
erf by £van Thomas/WaMngton 


Jailhouse Bread 

Not-quite-free enterprise 

T he 36 food banks that provide free 
food for the poor in and around Seattle 
had a shortage of bread last summer. 
Meanwhile. Seattle's King County jail had 
a shortage of wholesome prisoner activi¬ 
ties. Putting those two ingredients togeth¬ 
er, unusually enterprising county bureau¬ 
crats came up with a neat solution: take a 
group of idle inmates, provide training 
and let them bake bread. The result has 
been a fast-rising success. Since the start¬ 
up last month, the bakery has attracted 25 
prisoners, who now turn out 430 loaves 
daily The bread, which is nearly as hearty 
as English muffins, proved popular 
enough for the not-quite-free enterprise to 
break out into the marketplace By last 
week 500 supermarkets were stocking the 
newly trademarked Jailhouse Bread, 
packaged in red-white-and-blue plastic 
bags featuring a two-story jail with six 
barred windows The stores will be sup¬ 
plied by a private bakery, and royalties 
will be paid to the county for the right to 
distribute the product based on the jail’s 
recipe. Convict labor is thus not taking 
any jobs away from community residents, 
but the inmates stand to gain. As part of its 
deal with the county, the private bakery 
has pledged to hire some of the jailhouse 




Passion’s C u e 

THE DRESSER 
By Ronald Harwood 

T he g(Hl of the theater i.i the theater, a 
faith taken on faith, a seraphic dream 
from which none of the participants ever 
fully awaken The motive power of The 
Dresser is that passion 

Two quite different men are in thrall 
to It in this tragicomic drama and bonded 
to each other in something resembling a 
love-hate relationship Sir (Paul Rogers), 
who IS called only that, is the last of a dy¬ 
ing breed of British actor-managers who 
tour the provinces paying flawed but fer¬ 
vent fealty to Shakespeare. The time is 
1942 in bomb-blasted England, and the 
war has depleted Sir's resources to an ex¬ 
tremely tatty troupe- "rm reduced to old 
men, cripples and Nancy-boys. Herr Hit¬ 
ler has made it very difficult for Shake¬ 
spearean companies." 

Eor 16 years. Sir's dresser Norman 
(Tom Courtenay) has shielded him from 
difficulties and the truths that sear. Play¬ 
ing loyal serf to imperious sovereign, he 
has bolstered Sir's moiale, salved his ego. 
washed his underpants, suffered his dia¬ 
tribes and basked in the reflected glory of 
his itceasional triumphs upon the stage. 
Norman is nimble-wiited. m(x;king. tartly 
observant, yet given to foggily elusive 
reminiscence. His most trusted friend 
seems to be the half-bottle of Scotch in his 
hack pocket Norman is a homosexual, 
hut his love for Sir is protective, albeit pos¬ 
sessive. and achingly platonic. 

The dimensions of that love are tested 
and proved in the course of the play. On 
the eve of appearing in King Lear, Sir has 
abdicated t he rtlM ct of sanity, gon e m^ 


before his cue. In the aftermath of an air 
raid, he has fled into the center of town 
and shredded his clothes in a driving rain. 
Hospitalized, he releases himself and 
bombards his way into his own dressing 
room What Norman is confronted with is 
a shuddering, sobbing hulk of a man who 
cannot remember the first lines of a play 
he has performed 426 times Sir's wife 
(Rachel Gurney) and his longtime stage 
manager (Marge Redmond) are all for 
canceling the performance, but Norman 
adamantly invokes the theater’s sacro¬ 
sanct commandment without actually ut¬ 
tering It— the show must go on Norman 
pleads with Sir. he prods, he cajoles, he ut¬ 
ters the hypnotizing words (“a full 
house"), catapulting the fragile tyrant out 
of a trance and onto the stage 

Apart from its affectionate snapshots 
of theatrical mechanics, backstage bitchi¬ 
ness. superstitious rituals and votive dedi¬ 
cation, The Drmrrs compounded impact 
comes from its being a L^ar within a Lear. 
Norman is Shakespeare's Fool as much as 
he is Sir's. The storm-ravaged heath is 
Britain under the lightning bolts of the 
Luftwaffe, and Sir's stunted wartime com¬ 
pany resembles the decimated retinue of 
soldiery left to Lear’s command. In his 
foray into town, shivering, soaked, his 
mind cast adrift from its moorings. Sir 
could be Lear 's naked "unaccommodated 
man" shorn of all sense, vanity and power 
What the play owes to its two leading 
actors IS incalculable. Rogers' Sir is a 
white-maned lion who roars formidably 
against his self-sought fate. He is a ham to 
his hocks, but he serves Shakespeare with 
feudal valor ("We've done it. Will, we've 
done it"). As for Courtenay’s Norman, as 
his voice echoes sepulchers and his hands 
etch the air with images of touching vul¬ 
nerability, he opens the book of acting to a 
previously uncut page. —By TJE. Kahm 


Milestoiies 


ENCAGED. Princeet M«1a-AsMd, 27, eldest 
daughter of the reigning Grand Duke 
Jean of Luxembourg; and Karl Christian 
vonHabshurK-Lorrataw, 27, Brussels banker, 
son of Archduke Charles Louis of Austria 
and grandson of the late Austrian Emper¬ 
or Karl I; in Luxembourg. Princess Marie- 
Astrid made headlines last year because 
she was the last eligible princess to be 
linked -with Britain’s Prince Charles be¬ 
fore he chose Lady Diana Spencer. As- 
trid’s wedding is planned for Feb. 6. 

DIEO. Frank Mallna, 69, pioneering Ameri¬ 
can aeronautical engineer whose early 
work on solid-fuel rockets helped the U.S. 
land the first man on the moon; of a heart 
attack; in Paris. Malina and the late aero- 
dynamicist Theodore von Kdrmin helped 
found what became the California-based 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory in the late 
1930s to research high-altitude rockets. 
During World War II. the two scientists 
developed solid-fuel rockets to give 
propeller-driven aircraft faster takeoffs. 
In 1945, they helped design one of the 
U.S.’s first high-altitude sounding rockets, 
the WAC Corporal. Malina left the lab to 
work m France as head of the scientific re¬ 
search division of UNESCX). While in Paris, 
he developed a system of kinetic painting, 
an art form that employs light, electricity 
and rotating discs 

DKO. Dorsey Richardson, 85. retired Wall 
Street investment banker who served as an 
economic adviser to Presidents John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson; in 
Princeton. N.J. Richardson was a vice 
president at Lehman Bros, for 18 years. In 
1963. President Kennedy appointed him to 
a task force aimed at promoting foreign in¬ 
vestment in the U S . a post Richardson 
was reappointed to by Johnson. 

DIED. Abel Gance, 92, illustrious French 
film director who devised such techniques 
as multiple screens, double-printing and 
wide-angle lenses to create brilliant silent 
movies, including the 1927 masterpiece 
Napoleon: in Paris. A prolific film maker, 
Gance produced such classics as / Accuse 
and The Wheel. But his success ended 
with the advent of talkies. Shuttling be¬ 
tween unemployment and obscure com¬ 
mercial movies, he complained: “I prosti¬ 
tuted myself not to live but to avoid 
dying," Five decades later, one under¬ 
standing producer, Francis Coppola, 
helped English Film Historian Kevin 
Brownlow present a reassembled copy of 
Napoleon, shown last January in New 
York City. The revival of the epic gave 
Gance the acclaim that had long eluded 
him. But the master film maker, though 
grateful, was still bitter, lamenting, “The 
bravos come too late " 

DED. vnil Durant 96. Pulitzer-prizewin- 
ning historian who collaborated with his 
wife Ariel in writing an eleven-volume 
magnum opus. The Story of Civilization ;'xR 
Los Angeles (see EDUCATION). 




Biographer of Mankbid 


Will Durant: 1885-1981 

I t was all Spinoza's fault. In 1908 William I the subject to 
James Durant, the Massachusetts-born Usher oersua* 


I James Durant, the Massachusetts-born 
son of unschooled French-Canadian im¬ 
migrants, was well on his way to fulfilling 
h is mother’s dream that he become a priest. 
Then he came upon a copy of Spinoza’s 
Eihicsin a seminary library. So convincing 
did he find the 17th century Dutch panthe¬ 
ist that he quickly abandoned the church, 
decidii^ instead, as he put it, to pursue a 
“more intellectually honest Ufe." What he 
found was another calling. For 48 years, 
eleven volumes and nearly 10,000 pages. 
Will Durant labored with monastic devo¬ 
tion on a “biography of mankind” that 
would place 110 centuries of human 


the subject to adult laborers. In 1922a pub¬ 
lisher persuaded him to put his anecdote- 
filled lectures in writing. The result; a series 
of 5(S pamphlets later issued in one volume 
as The Story of Philosophy. It eventually 
sold more than 3 million copies. 

The Story of Civilization was planned 
as a five-volume, 25-year project, but the 
author underestimate his own ardor and 
longevity. The series expanded, filling the 
Durants’ hours from 8 a m. to 10 p.m., sev¬ 
en days a week. After Volume V came 
Will’s announcement, at 69, that “the im¬ 
minence of senility” would bring the work 
to an end with Volume VII. But it was only 
at age 90, after Volume XI— TTte Age of 




Win and Ariel Durant In the Hollywood house where they worked for four decades 


A gift for aphorism, a love of eccentrics, a passion for hittory. 


thought and endeavor within easy reach 
for the average reader. The Story of Civili¬ 
zation was, he admitted, “an absurd enter¬ 
prise, immodest in its very conception,” but 
also irresistible to the compulsive teacher 
and self-confessed “lover of the lovers of 
wisdom,” who died a week ago at 96. 

Radicalism, Durant asserted, is “just 
the measles of your intellectual growth,” 
and in his early years he had quite a case 
himself Said he: “I stood many an evening 
on a soapbox, preaching ‘Socialism, the 
Hopeofthe World.’ ”ln 1912, while teach¬ 
ing at the anarchist Ferrer Modern School 
in New York City, he met dark-eyed Ida 
Kaufman, a precocious 14-year-old pupil 
so “sprightly” he called her Puck and later 
Ariel. She pursued her 27-year-old instruc¬ 
tor relentlessly, until he “fell in love with 
her and kidnaped her and married her.” 
The bride, who carried roller skates to the 
altar, became his lifelong collaborator. She 
died just 13 days before he did. 

After earning a Ph.D. in philosophy 
from Columbia in 1917, Durant lectured on 


Napoleon —that Durant retired. “The ego 
is willing,” he said, "but the machine can¬ 
not goon.” 

Every volume was a bestseller. The 
tenth, Rousseau and Revolution, won a 
1968 Pulitzer Prize. Yet the very qualities 
that helped sell his books often earned the 
sneers of scholars. He gave history 's ec¬ 
centrics (Casanova, Caligula) more than 
their due. He was often glib (“Voltaire -1- 
Rousseau = Diderot”). On the other 
hand, he was capable of aphoristic wis¬ 
dom that any academician would envy 
(“A nation is born Stoic, dies Epicurean”). 

44|^ivilization,” Durant once observed. 

w ’ is a stream with banks. ” Most his¬ 
torians. he thou^t, concentrate on the 
stream, “which is sometimes filled with 
blood from people killing, stealing, shout¬ 
ing.” Durant was devoted to what hap¬ 
pened on the banks. There, “unnoticed, 
people build homes, make love, raise chil¬ 
dren, sing songs, write poetry, whittle stat¬ 
ues”—or write about it all. ■ i 
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Sotheby PrasMent Marion conducts the Miction of leaibig right* to Satc«m iV trantiMiiiders 


A Floating High-Rent Distric t_ 

RCA collects bids of $90.1 million for space on a new satellite 


I t was an auctioneer's dream come true. 

Last week, within the starkly modern 
precincts of one of its Manhattan galleries, 
Sotheby Parke Bernet. which has put on 
the block everything from Turner paint¬ 
ings to venerable bottles of Chateau 
Rothschild, virtually sold empty space. 
And racked up a record $90.1 million sale 
doing It. 

Sotheby’s was helping RCA sell space 
on its new communications satellite, Sat- 
com IV, scheduled to be launched Jan. 12. 
As Sotheby's president. John L. Marion, 
opened the bidding, he stood in front of a 
back-lit picture of an orbiting Satcom that 
was no challenge to Turner for delicacy 
and draftsmanship But aesthetics were 
not the point. Up for grabs were leasing 
rights to seven Satcom transponders. 
These devices pick up video signals from 
one point on earth and relay them to other 
points, enabling their users to distribute 
cable programs, for example. 

Warner Amex and Home Box Office, a 
subsidiary of Time Inc,, plunked down 
$13.7 million and $12.5million respective¬ 
ly for two of the transponders. The high 
bidder, however, was a new outfit called 
Transponder Leasing Corp., which paid 
$14 4 million, and will presumably now 
turn around and lease out its space to other 
companies A Iso high in the reckoning was 
Billy H. Batts. 46. a lay minister based in 
Chattanooga. Tenn.. who has plans to es¬ 
tablish a Protestant Evangelical and fam¬ 
ily-entertainment network That must be a 
record price for a pulpit. 

The Lederal Communications Com¬ 
mission has until Jan. 15 to disallow last 
week's auction and all future proceedings. 
There are 17 petitions now before the FCC, 


objecting to the auction mostly on grounds 
that selling transponders to the highest 
bidders is “unjustly discriminatory” and 
unduly inflates the prices. If the commis¬ 
sion should agree, RCA is prepared to as¬ 
sign the transponders on a first-come first- 
served basis. They also have several to 
spare. Satcom IV carries 24 transponders, 
of which eight were assigned three years 
ago, two are “pre-emptible” (meaning, es¬ 
sentially. that they serve as backups) and 
seven are as yet undesignated 

T here are other communications satel¬ 
lites now in orbit (Westar I, Comstar 
D2). but cable programmers like Warner 
Amex and HBO regard the Salcoms as 
particularly desirable. Reason: their cus¬ 
tomers, the cable operators around the 
country, have antennas that can pick up 
signals from only one satellite at a time. 
Naturally, the cable operators would rath¬ 
er invest in a single antenna and still re¬ 
ceive the widest possible variety of pro¬ 
grams to pass on to home subscribers. 
Since the Satcoms carry almost nothing 
but cable signals, they offer such a variety. 
Thus for programmers, leasing a tran¬ 
sponder on a Satcom is like moving into 
the best neighborhood in town. 

It may he prudent corporate policy, 
however, for RCA to hold out space on all 
its satellites in case of emergency. Those 
eight previous assignments on Satcom IV 
are a sobering object lesson, being RCA's 
way of making good to clients on Satcom 
III, which was lofted into the air on Dec. 6. 
1979 and vanished directly into the great 
void, where even now it may be circling 
the starship Enterprise and playing hob 
with its Tonight show reception. ■ 


Artful Builder 

Sighting the fabled bowerbird 

I t had a most unmelodic song, like the 
sound of someone shoveling gravel. But 
when U.C.L.A. Ornithologist Jared Dia¬ 
mond crept forward foracloserlook.heen- 
countered a bizarre and beautiful specta¬ 
cle. As he reported at a news conference in 
Washington. D.C., last week, there in a 
mile-high rain forest in western New Guin¬ 
ea wasagolden-crested male bird about the 
size ofa bluejay. It wasstanding in front of a 
remarkable structure of its own making, a 
4-ft.-high bower of long sticks and fronds, 
shaped like a Maypole around a sapling 
and surrounded by three pi les of artfully ar¬ 
ranged fruit—blue, green and yellow. The 
male "held a bright blue fruit in its bill and 
pointed it toward the female, so it could be 
seen against the background of its golden 
crest." The courting creature alsoemittcd a 
series of odd cries while quivering its crest 
seductively. Diamond watched for 20 min¬ 
utes. but “the male did not succeed and the 
female flew off.” 

What he had seen was a ycllow-fron ted 
gardener bowerbird (Amblyomis flavi- 
frons). Though New York's American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History has two skins and 
the British Museum one (preserved since 
1895), no Westerner had ever laid eyes on 
live specimens before, let alone ob^rved 
their elaborate courtship ritual. 

The monogamous swan caresses the 
head and neck of his beloved while uttering 
soft cries Male Argus pheasants impress 
with an involved dance, 
spreading their wings to 
form a saucer for a finale. 

But bowerbirds rank 
among the most intricately 
amatory of avians. Some 
build bowers up to 8 ft. high 
and paint them with berry 
juice, using a twig as a 
brush. The structure serves 
as erotic artwork rather 
than as a love nest. If a fe¬ 
male is won over, she will 
build a drabber, more func¬ 
tional nest 

Excitement over the find may have 
been slightly dampened because photo¬ 
graphs that Diamond took of the birds were 
lost when a small boat he was traveling in 
capsized. Experts believe his story anyway. 
"Normally, one would want a photograph, 
specimen or more than one obMrver,” says 
Roger Tory Peterson, noted ornithologist- 
artist. ""But Diamond seems credible, and, 
knowing New Guinea, I am not surprised 
by his boat trouble.” According to Etonald 
Bruning, curator of birds at the Bronx Zoo, 
Diamond is ‘"one of the half-dozen people 
most qualified to identify this bowerbird.” 
Besides, he notes, the bird is not easily con¬ 
fused with any other species. “It is quite 
unique.” ■ 
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Bo r n t o Ea t Th eir W ords_ 

Some of the best cookbook authors discover regional tastes 


M ore than 300 years ago, Racine wrote 
that a province of southern France 
could support 20 caterers, while a book¬ 
seller would starve to death. Today the ra¬ 
tio is probably reversed, if only because. 
grace ii dteu, cookbooks have largely re¬ 
placed caterers. More than a gastronomic 
manual or a compilation of recipes, a well- 
made cooklxK>k blends strands of history, 
geography and philosophy with dollops of 
legend and even a dash of the unsavory 
This is particularly true of regional cook¬ 
books. which have come into their own in 
recent years as increasingly sophisticated 
j home chefs look beyond the standardised, 
urbanised formulas that hold stolid sway 
over many restaurant menus 

For intelligence, authority and charm, 
few cookbooks can match Anne Willan’s 
French Regional Cooking (Morrow; 
S29 95) The English-born, Americanized 
cuisiniere has won international fame 
with her writing and her La Varenne 
cixiking school in Paris. With four col¬ 
leagues the author traveled more than 
6.000 miles and spent a year choosing and 
testing the 400 recipes in the book. Their 
salivant safari takes the reader from the 
Pyrenees to the Alps, from the sands of 
St.-Malo to the beaches of Nice, with 
hardly a dull plat en route. Willan suc¬ 
ceeds admirably in analyzing the tastes, 
.products, humors and qu ifks o f each re¬ 


gion She proffers such delicate provincial 
dishes as dandelion salad, poularde en 
demi-deuil and sole with stuffed artichoke 
bottoms (preferably using the slippery lit¬ 
tle fish known in Bordeaux as “lawyers’ 
longues"), as well as such robust peasant 
offerings as potato pie, braised partridge 
with lentils, and stu/atu. a Corsican beef 
stew with macaroni 

The author is as handy with nrhesses 
like sweet-sour duck with cherries as she is 
with simplicities like fruit flans and potato 
gnocchi (which originated in Provence, not 
Italy) Her anthology of country stews— 
meat, fish and game—is thorough, as is her 
catalogue raisonne of cheeses Some of the 
most luscious of all regional dishes are 
sweet; the fruity pound cake of the Loire, 
the tangy tartlets of Rouen and the fritters 
from the Alps known as pea de nonne (the 
name suggests they are gaseous) Willan 
also serves up historical tidbits. For exam¬ 
ple- Proust's madeleines came from Com- 
mercy in Lorraine; the word restaurant 
originated in Paris more than 200 years 
ago. when an innkeeper started offering 
bowls of bouillon known as restauratifs. 
and chowder is derived from chaudiere. a 
Cauldron in which fishermen pooled their 
catch. 

The Yankee Magazine Cookbook 
(Harper & Row, $15.95) also discusses the 
origins of chowder, while adding that the 


tomatoey Manhattan version of the soup 
is an apostasy to be denounced from evci 7 
down East pulpit A charitable explana¬ 
tion IS that Maine chowder is made from 
"an elongated bivalve," while the New 
York pretender uses inferior quahogs. 
“and no Slate of Mainer in his right mind 
eats them ” If he had to make a chowder 
out of quahogs. Yankee affirms, a Mainer 
would put tomatoes m it too. "and garlic 
and beach plums and chestnuts and about 
anything else he could think of to improve 
It." At any rate, the chowders served up by 
the KanAee cookbook are about as authen¬ 
tic as they can get. 

L ess familiar dishes from the region in¬ 
clude strawberry soup, salt pork cake, 
snow cake (made with new-fallen snow). 
Around Cape Horn brown Betty, pup flup 
(hasty pudding) and a variety of tooth¬ 
some slumps, grunts, pandowdys, Bettys 
and buckles, as people in those parts like 
to call their fruit desserts. More substan¬ 
tive dishes run to Christmas chicken 
baked under a Yorkshire pudding “roof," 
spiced roast duck, cashew-stuffed red 
snapper and Henry Melix’s Wampanoag 
clam pie, an authentic Indian dish. 

A lot of Yankee specialties sound fun¬ 
ny to “furrin” ears, but the names are sea¬ 
soned with good sense. Anadama bread, 
for example, is a delicious loaf invented by 
a man who tired of the invariable com- 
meal-and-molasses porridge served by his 
wife for supper: he added flour, eggs and 
yeast to the mixture, popped it into the 
oven and made bread of it, exclaiming 
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“Anna, damn her!” as he munched. As 
solidly rewarding as they sound are such 
confections as Aunt Mary’s apple pepper 
relish, election cake (a cross between Ital¬ 
ian panettone and Russian koulitch), ’Ver¬ 
mont chocolate potato cake, planked shad 
with roe sauce, glazed parsnips a I’orange, 
hardscrabble oatmeal pancakes with mo¬ 
lasses sauce and Cape Cod fish pie. To a 
Vermonter, a Yankee is anyone who eats 
pie for breakfast. The Yankee cookbook 
could make this habit catching. 

S ome people in Pennsylvania Dutch 
country also are known to have pastry 
crumbs on their faces come juice-and-cof- 
fee time. We have this on the authority of 
Betty Groff's Country Goodness Cookbook 
(Doubleday; $17.95), a handsome com¬ 
pendium of down-to-earth delectations 
from Lancaster County, Pa., and other 
rustic parts In the understatement of the 
culinary year, Groff declares. “People not 
familiar with the Pennsylvania Dutch 
way of life may feel we have a preoccupa¬ 
tion with food ” That is correct, she says. 
Lancaster County boasts some of the 
world’s most prosperous farms, their 
products preserve “a way of life that has 
vanished in many parts of America.” The 
Groff family's farm restaurant is a magnet 
for visitors who come from all over to sam¬ 
ple Mennonile fare at its best, if not its 
strictest (Mennonite Betty Groff permits 
herself to use wine and liqueurs in her 
cooking). 

Betty and her husband Abe are both 
descended from the oldest German-Swiss 
families to settle tn Pennsylvania’s rolling 
hills Most of the recipes came with the 
Mennonites, the imports include adapta¬ 
tions of Teutonica such as Hasenp/effer 
(rabbit stew). Schmtz und Knepp (apples 
and dumplings), hot potato salad and the 
thin, tender pancakes called Pflatzbngs 
Dishes like the celebrated shoofly pie, sau¬ 
erkraut cake, Amish vanilla pie and the 
ambitiously named peanut butter incredi- 
bles probably evolved in situ Some of the 
Groffs' specialties, notably stuffed doves' 
breasts baked in clay and lamb crown 
roast with creme de menthe. are consider¬ 
ably more sophisticated than most farm 
fare. Many refinements have been intro¬ 
duced by the Groffs’ son Charlie, who at¬ 
tended New York’s rigorous and interna¬ 
tionally respected Culinary Institute of 
America. There is no danger, however, 
that Pennsylvania Dutch cooking is about 
to be Frenchified. 

The savory pie, in all its manifesta¬ 
tions, is one of the mainstays of country 
cooking; it does not often land on three- 
star-restaurani menus Yet in all its rural 
and urbanized forms, ranging from quiche 
to pasty and pitta to pizza, it can be a one- 
dish meal for all seasons, with all season¬ 
ings. Anna Teresa Callen. an Italian-bom 
cookery writer and teacher who raises her 
dough in Manhattan, has the pie squared. 
In The Wonderful World of Pizzas, 
Quiches and Savory Pies (Crown; $14.95), 
she leads a cook’s tour of pastry, piquant 
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From The Yankee Magazine Cookbook 


fillings and their origins Some of her reci¬ 
pes inevitably show up in other books, but 
usually in different forms Callen’s version 
of pouiiii. the prune-and-ham pie from 
France’s Auvergne, for example, differs in 
important respects from Anne Willan's 
formulation, and both are worth trying 
The pie crust, filled and adorned to suit 
the native palate, is almost universal The 
pisxaladih-e of southern France and Swit¬ 
zerland's zwiehelwcihearc sisters undei the 
skin to the Italian pizza—of which. Callen 
notes, there are many more than 100 vai i- 
ations Russia has its kiilehuika, Monxrco 
the b'.nilla, Egypt its iflagun. Greece the 
succulent spanakopitia, and Hungary 
ktiposzids pogdesa 

Some of the dishes captured by Callen 
arc famous but hard to find outside of 
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be quite elegant. Torta Pasqualina, the 
Italian Easter pie from Liguria, is made 
with 33 layers of dough to symbolize 
Christ's age at his death. And there is 
Beautiful Aurora's Pillow, a pastry puffed 
up by the immortal Brillat-Savarin that 
combines pheasant, veal, pork, foie gras. 
Cognac and truffles, which might be ac¬ 
companied by pinaattiohukaiset, a Finn¬ 
ish spinach pancake that is far easier to 
eat than pronounce 

In Britain, too, the gourmet must be 
willing to travel. Great British Cooking- A 
Well-Kept Secret (Random House, 
$15.50) somewhat exaggerates the pauci¬ 
ty of three-star menus in the scept’red 
isle It is no longer quite true, as the old 
saw had it, that the English have only 
three vegetables, two of them cabbage 
However, English-born Jane Garmey 
roams far and wide to bag the belter culi¬ 
nary hand-me-downs Though a number 
of great C ontinental chefs left their im¬ 
print on upper-class English fare- 
Careme, Escoffier, Francatelli and Soyer 
all lived for years in London—^the good 
things today come almost entirely from 
peasantry and province A well-made 
Lancashire hot pot, a deep casserole of 
lamb chops and kidneys, ranks with a 
French pot-aii-feu Even shepherd's pie, 
particularly in Garmey's jaz/cd-up ver¬ 
sion, can be a treat Indeed, a number of 
traditional dishes are in danger of becom¬ 
ing fashionable Among them, lemony 
Sussex Pond pudding. Hindle Wakes, a 
prune-flavored cold poached chicken 
dish, Welsh onion cake and cockle Icckie 
(chicken-leek) soup, chicken stovies, a 
succulent Scottish stew, syllabub, the 
English answer to zabaglione 

D espite the familiar French gibe that 
Britain is a country with 60 leligions 
and only two sauces. Garmey names sev¬ 
eral that are unique and pleasant One of 
them, made of meat sUKrk, vinegar. 
Worcestershire sauce and mustard, is 
called, appropriately. Wow-Wow. 

The New James Beard (K nopf, $ 16 95) 
was originally conceived as a second up¬ 
dated edition of his 1959 classic The James 
Beard Cookbook. As he set to work, how¬ 
ever. the 78-year-old master chef had sec¬ 
ond thoughts "Something had been quiet¬ 
ly happening- a shift stiaight across the 
whole spectrum of my cookery, all the way 
from menu making right down to how I 
now wrote recipes The new me had to 
write a new book, from scratch " To some 
extent the new Beard has been influenced 
by provincial ccxiking, especially by Latin 
American and Fai Eastern flavors, 
though many regional American dishes 
are included 'What I want to stress," he 
e.\plains, "is a new flexible approach to in¬ 
gredients, to the way we put them togeth¬ 
er. and the way we plan a meal " His new 
motto IS "Why Not'’" 

True to his words. Beard formulates 
SIX varieties of daube, the wine-rich stew 
of Provence. French seafood sausages: a 
roast chicken using 40 cloves of garlic. 


duck, bean and foie gras salad: fresh sar¬ 
dines with mint; brioches with marrow 
and truffles; and many other dishes that 
reflect the nouvelle cuisine's concern with 
natural flavors and unexpected contrasts. 
Among the little-known local Amencan 
dishes he includes are solianka. a fish 
stew introduced to the Pacific Northwest 
by Russian immigrants, batter-dipped 
fiddlehead ferns; shrimp Kiev; pepper 
slaw; Vanessi special, a hearty frittata 
named for the celebrated San Francisco 
restaurant 

Beard's book comes at a good time. 
As the author observes, “The culinary 
world was never livelier than now, restau¬ 
rants were never more experimental, and 
great cooks were never more appreciat¬ 
ed " Salud! —By Michael Demarest 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

A n enthusiasm for living out of a suitcase and a tolerance for 
jet lag are not among the usual qualifications of a music crit¬ 
ic. But for Michael Walsh, Time's music reviewer 
since last May, these attributes have proved very 
handy. In seven months he has made 20 trips away 
from his New York City base, including three to 
California, for performances of the San Francisco 
Opera: to Buffalo, for a story on Rock Singer Pat 
Benatar. and to Lewiston. N Y., for the American 
premiere of Philip Glass’s controversial new op¬ 
era. Satyagraha. He has been to Boston, Houston. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh. Santa Fe. and 
the White House twice, once fora memorable con¬ 
cert featuring the American debut of a long-lost 
Mozan symphony Last week found Walsh in Par- 
I is to review Peter Brook's idiosyncratic new pro- 
I duction of Bizet's opera Carmen “I don't mind the 
! travel at all," says Walsh “It's part of what makes 
\ thejob of Time music critic so rewarding I can go 
anywhere in the world where there is a major mu¬ 
sical event” 

Walsh, 32, came to Time from the San Francisco Examiner. 
where he was music ciitic for 3% years and won a 1980 ASCAP- 
I Deems Taylor Award for distinguished music criticism A 1971 
i graduate of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, N Y , 
I where he studied composition and musicology, Walsh has writ- 

j 


ten a piano sonata and a string quartet. Says he “Only someone 
who has gone through the agony of putting notes on paper to 
form a coherent musical structure can know what a tremendous 
achievement a good piece of music is." He is also an accom¬ 
plished pianist In the mid-1970s he gave a series of concerts in 
upstate New York of 19th and 20th century Amer¬ 
ican popular songs, and he owns an extensive col¬ 
lection of turn-of-the-century sheet music. He re¬ 
laxes from his musical chores in his Greenwich 
Village high-rise at his own piano, an 1892 mahog¬ 
any Stcinway. playing the late music of Brahms 
and Liszt, or Schumann's Kinderszenen. 

Walsh thinks it "very important that a critic 
not be insular about his subject." and to that end, 
tries to vary his musical diet with as many plays, 
books and movies as possible Says he. “The big¬ 
gest problem in our musical culture today is the 
nonacceptance by the public of new 'classical' mu¬ 
sic Music is too often thought of as the most ar¬ 
cane and forbidding of the arts, when it is. in fact, 
as exciting and immediate as the latest movie or 
the newest novel Because music is a nonverbal, 
nonvisual art, it has the power to move us more 
strongly than any other, acting directly on our emotions The 
impossible task of the music critic, of course, is to use verbal, vi¬ 
sual means to explain it." 



Michael Walsh In Paris 
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Searc h ing f or Hit T eams 

There was no proof, but there was sufficient reason to believe 


? Wilh Its finely wrought balus¬ 
trade. the Doric columns sup¬ 
porting Its portico, the Villa 
Pietri looked like a Roman no¬ 
bleman 's villa that had some¬ 
how been misplaced on the edge 
of the African continent. It was 
the headquarters from which Gaddafi di¬ 
rected the global activities of his terrorist 
network. The Libyan leader himself had 
assigned those who went out from the villa 
to do his bidding their leitmotif: "Every¬ 
thing that puts an infected thorn in the foot 
of our enemies is good." 

—The Fifth Horseman, by Larry Col¬ 
lins and Dominique Lapierre 

It sounded like the plot of an interna¬ 
tional thriller, as frightening as the fic¬ 
tional tale told in the Collins-Lapierrc 
bestseller in which Libyan Strongman 
Muammar Gaddafi threatens the U.S. 
with nuclear blackmail. According to re¬ 
ports received by the U.S. Government, 
hit teams had been dispatched by Libya to 
assassinate President Ronald Reagan and 
other top American leaders As increas¬ 
ing fragments of evidence about the plot 
became public last week—some chilling, 
some bizarre, some literally beyond be¬ 
lief—Washington found itself embroiled 
in an international confrontation without 
precedent. If Administration reactions 
were confusing and contradictory, so were 
the facts from which decisions had to be 
made. If intelligence agencies and the Se¬ 
cret Service seemed to be reacting with 
undue alarm, they could offer a justifica¬ 
tion that was hard to refute: the true ca¬ 
lamity would be to take the threat too 
lightly—and be wrong. 

Etespite skepticism in many quarters 
about the very existence of a hit-team 
plot, the White House was taking no 
chances Security around the President. 


which had been notably increased since 
the assassination attempt by John Hinck¬ 
ley last March, was strengthened still 
more. Air Force One, for example, was 
equipped with sophisticated electronic 
gear that would allow its pilot to evade a 
missile attack, and Reagan sometimes 
rode in unmarked cars instead of his offi¬ 
cial limousine At other times, presiden¬ 
tial motorcades featured two similar lim¬ 
ousines, both with flags flying. 

The rising tensions between the U.S. 
and Libya were dramatically demonstrat 


ed last week in an extraordinary ex¬ 
change of charges over the existence of 
the hit teams. Interviewed on ABC’s This 
Week with David Brinkley isee PRESS), 
Gaddafi stoutly—-and predictably—de¬ 
nied he had sent agents to kill Reagan. 
“We refuse to assassinate any person,” 
said the mercurial Libyan leader, a star¬ 
tling statement on the face of it, since his 
gunmen are believed to have murdered at 
least a dozen Libyans in exile over the 
past 18 months because they opposed his 


regime. Gaddafi continued “If they have 











evidence, we are ready to see this evi¬ 
dence.” Why then is Reagan taking the 
rumors seriously, Gaddafi was asked. 
•‘Because he is silly, he is ignorant.” re¬ 
plied Gaddafi. Next day, when asked 
I about the Libyan leader's remarks by re- 
1 porters at the White House, Reagan an- 
I swered, "I wouldn't believe a word he says 
! if] were you." But why didn’t the Admin- 
i istration make its evidence public? Rea- 
! gan smiled slightly. “We have the evi- 
I dence," he said softly, "and he knows it.'’ 

1 Indeed, the reports of Libyan hit 
i squads stalking U.S. leaders may finally 
; snap completely the badly frayed rela- 
I lions between the two countries. Ever 
j since Reagan look office last January, the 
I Administration has been exploring ways 
j to punish and isolate Gaddaffi, whom it 
j sees as the world's premier exporter of 
I subversion and terrorism After meeting 
I for two days in a row with his National 
I Security Council, Reagan last week called 
i upon the 1,500 American citizens now liv- 
' ing in Libya to leave "as soon as possible” 

! and invalidated Amencan passports for 
i travel to that country. The President and 


his advisers considered other punitive 
steps, possibly including an embargo on 
the shipment of Libyan oil to the U .S. (see 
following story). Administration officials 
stressed that U.S. policies toward Libya 
had been under review since the summer, 
they also admitted that the reports of Lib¬ 
yan hit teams had forced them to speed up 
their deliberations. Said one senior White 
House aide: “We might not quite have 
been at this point yet " 

E xactly what proof of the Libyan 
hit teams did the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration have? Details remain 
sketchy, since the White House 
refused to make its evidence public But 
this much is known shortly after U.S. pi¬ 
lots downed two Libyan jets in a dogfight 
over the Gulf of Sidra last August, the 
Central Intelligence Agency passed word 
to the White House that it had learned of 
a Gaddafi plan to kill the President The 
report was duly noted by U S. security of¬ 
ficials, but was never made public. Unver¬ 
ified reports of assassination plots against 
Presidents are fairly common, and are 


usually dismissed after brief investiga¬ 
tions. But during the fall, and especially in 
the past three weeks, reports from differ¬ 
ent sources about a Libyan-inspired as¬ 
sassination attempt began to multiply 
There was no single informaiu, as was 
originally reported, rather, the stories 
came from at least a dozen sources, rang¬ 
ing from informants who had picked up 
talk of a plot to spies who worked directly 
for the CIA. 

The findings of the intelligence agen¬ 
cies were documented m a 40-page Na¬ 
tional Security Council report and pre¬ 
sented to top White House aides at the 
beginning of December. The NSC study 
listed the names of twelve to 14 alleged 
members of the hit teams and included 
brief descriptions of some of the suspects. 
One informant had originally given U.S 
officials the names of ten ixirsons he knew 
had been trained for the assassination. As 
U.S agencies began tracking down 
sources and pumping them for informa¬ 
tion. the total and the names kept chang¬ 
ing. Conclusions about the suspects were 
couched in the ever murky language of 
the world of crime and spies “reason to 
believe " The White House had no way to 
be certain of the reliability of the informa¬ 
tion, but it finally did conclude that theie 
was indeed "reason to believe " As one 
White House official put it. ''Yinivc got to 
have some confidence in the cia 'Vou 
can’t ignore the evidence " 

The testimony of one informant stood 
out Offering extensive detail that seemed 
to parallel other rejiorts. he said that Gad¬ 
dafi had ordered the assassination of sev¬ 
eral lop American officials if no hit team 
could reach the President With that, se¬ 
curity was greatly increased not only for 
the President hut for Vice President 
George Bush. Secretary of Stale Alexan¬ 
der Haig and Defense SccretaiY Caspar 
Weinberger as well. Next. Secret Service 
protection was extended for the first time 
to Reagan's top aides. James Baker. Ed¬ 
win Mecseand Michael Deaver. 

White House aides said it was the 
steady accumulation of details and inci¬ 
dents that gave credence to the hit-team 
reports "No single informant’s informa¬ 
tion is enough to warrant taking the re¬ 
ports loo seriously,” said an official "But 
taken all together, the way one infor¬ 
mant's information supports another’s, 
you have to be convinced something is go¬ 
ing on.” U.S. intelligence officials, for ex- 


“We have 
the evidence, 
and he 
knows it” 

RONALD REAGAN 
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ample, started piecing some details to¬ 
gether last September when they learned 
of an alleged Gaddafi plot to kill Maxwell 
Rabb, US Ambassador to Italy Rabb 
was given special protection, and Rome 
police arrested a suspect. Meanwhile, un¬ 
confirmed reports were circulating in 
France that Gaddafi was planning as¬ 
saults on other U.S. embassy jiersonnel in 
Europe U.S officials thus grew especially 
concerned when Christian Chapman, 
chargd d'affaires at the American embas¬ 
sy in Pans, narrowly escaped an assassi¬ 
nation attempt in November No suspects 
were arrested, but again Gaddafi was 
thought to be the mastermind. 

Beyond that. TIME has learned the 
CIA has solid evidence that Libyan agents 
were staking out U.S embassies in Athens 
and Ankara During the past few weeks, 
the Libyans rented rooms in sight of each 
embassy and were clocking the move¬ 
ments of senior U.S. officials there Secu¬ 
rity has been tightened considerably at 
both missions, as well as at certain other 
embassies around the world. In Ankara, 
where Haig planned to visit this week, an 
Administration official described the se¬ 
curity as being in “as high a state of alert 
as we’ve ever had." 

I n addition. Time has learned that U.S 
intelligence agencies have reason to 
believe that five Libyan-trained ter¬ 
rorists—four Arabs and an East Ger¬ 
man—flew to Paris two weeks ago. appar¬ 
ently en route to Boston. The information 
was given to the EBi, which has refused to 
elaborate on it. 

One especially dismaying aspect of all 
these reports is the prospect that either 
former agents of the CIA or onetime 
Green Berets may be involved in the 
plots Gaddafi has openly hired ex-em¬ 
ployees of those organizations to further 
his causes. Two notorious former CtA 
agents now living in Libya, Edwin Wilson 
and Trank Terpil (both wanted in the 
U.S on charges of conspiring to sell ex¬ 
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plosives and to commit murder), are 
known to have supplied military and ter¬ 
rorist technology to Libya. More than a 
dozen onetime Green Berets, recruited by 
Wilson, have trained Libyan troojw. Fed¬ 
eral investigators are in the process of 
tracking down for further questioning 
numbers of CIA agents and Green Berets 
who have worked in Libya. 

As part of its search for the hit teams, 
the U.S. Customs Service last week sent 
out descriptions and composite sketches 
of five of the alleged members to about 
2.000 Customs and U.S. Border Patrol of¬ 
ficials around the country. Stamped ex¬ 
tremely SENSITIVE and running seven 
pages, the list includes two Iranians, a 
Palestinian, a Lebanese and a German. 
Their names. Ibrahim El Haya, Ahmed 
Jooma, Ahmat Abass, All Chafic, Luitz 
Schewesman. All are estimated to be be¬ 
tween the ages of 25 and 36 save for the 
German, whose age is listed as “appx. 
56." Besides giving a physical description 
of the men. each sketch mentions a habit 
or two The item on Ibrahim El Haya, 
"appx 36" and an Iranian, for example, 
said that he “often wears sun glasses. Of¬ 
ten wears dark brown leather coat, mid 
thigh, belted with leather buttons. Smokes 
Rothman cigarettes.” The memo also 
warned of a second, six-man squad head¬ 
ed by the notorious international terrorist 
known as “Carlos" (Ilyich Ramlrez- 
Sdnehez). who is wanted for a string of 
murders and kidnapings around the 
world Over the years, he has been linked 
to the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, the Japanese Red Army and 
West Germany’s Baader-Meinhof gang. 

There was one awkward error in a 
preliminary list of alleged members of the 
hit teams, which was first made public by 
Columnist Jack Anderson. Among the 
members of these death squads, about 
whom little biographical information was 
said to be available, were Nabih Berri and 
Mohammed Shamseddin, two well- 
known leaders of Amal, a ShTite Muslim 












pc^cal party aad miiiUa ki Lebanon 
that is violently oppo^ to Gaddafi be¬ 
cause it believes he kidnaped and killed 
their spiritual leader. Imam Moussa Sadr, 
on a visit to Tripoli three years ago. Ad¬ 
ministration officials blamed the mix-up 
on a computer error and quickly correct¬ 
ed the mistake, but not before Anderson 
broadcast the wrong line-up. 


T he confusing array of members 
and numbers—Was it five men'’ 
Eleven men? One team? Two 
teams?—was apparently owing to 
the fact that a host of agencies, including 
the FBI, CIA and Secret Service, have been 
gathering and analyzing their own infor¬ 
mation. Indeed. U.S officials could not 
even confirm with absolute certainty that 
a hit team, or teams, exists. “If we knew 
exactly who these people were and where 
they are, don’t you think we would put an 
end to this?” said one White House aide. 
Some U.S. oIBcials were willing to 


back.” Gaddafi may believe the U.S. 
wants to kill him. “He has thought since 
the late 1970s that we were prepared to 
undo him,” said a ciA official. "It is the 
behavior of America, preparing to assas¬ 
sinate me, to poison my food," said Gad¬ 
dafi last week "They tried many things to 
do this." 

On Capitol Hill, a majority of Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives were wiUing to 
believe that the hit-team threat exists. 
Some Congressmen, in fact, were ready to 
impose sanctions on Libya even before 
Reagan announced the travel restriction. 
“The situation is serious enough to war¬ 
rant the level of precautions," said Re¬ 
publican Senator Harrison Schmitt of 
New Mexico, who was briefed by the CIA 
“1 don’t think the Administration is mak- 
mg It up," said Democratic Representa¬ 
tive Albert Gore Jr of Tennessee, who 
also had a clA briefing "There's ample 
evidence that this is a very real threat." 

One of the mysteries about the hit 


mine the credibility of the evidence. 

Whatever the source of the leaks and 
the motives behind them, many felt that 
the publicity could be dangerously coun¬ 
terproductive. "There are always rumors 
of that sort of thing, ” said former Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter. “I always felt it was 
better not to broadcast these things." ‘It 
could just encourage Gaddafi.” argued 
Democratic Senator John Glenn of Ohio, 
"■you feed his ego and make him want to 
do something that shows he’s macho.” 
Others feared that the publicity would 
build up Gaddafi’s importance and win 
him friends among Arab nations already 
unfriendly to the U.S Said Roger Fisher, 
professor of law at Harvard University: 
“We built up Castro in the same way. 
Why do this for Gaddafi? Why make this 
guy equal to a superpower'’" 

White House aides have been dis¬ 
turbed by the publicity about the hit men, 
and for two weeks have urged top Admin¬ 
istration officials to try to stem the leaks 
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Composite sketches, and confusion over members and numbers of hit teams whose existence could not be confirmed with certainty. 


concede that the rumors might well be 
true but felt, not without reason, that 
Washington was making too much public 
noise about them “There are doubts 
around here," said Democratic Senator 
Paul Tsongas of Massachusetts, a member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee "It’s not so much whether there is evi¬ 
dence. but why the Administration is 
making such a big deal about it," Said 
Democratic Senator Christopher Dodd of 
Connecticut: “If that’s all there is, we re 
being bombarded with a lot of hype 1 
need more evidence.” 

Even some U.S. intelligence sources 
admitted they had doubts about the reli¬ 
ability of their informants Said one oflTi- 
cial. “Gaddafi has been a bastard for ten 
years. He’s been making threats against 
the President and the U.S, for ten years. Is 
he serious now? There’s a lot of loose talk 
and allegations out there. Separating that 
from the truth is the problem.” Others be¬ 
lieved Gaddafi’s long record of making 
threats was reason enou^ to take the re¬ 
ports seriously. They pointed out that the 
mifMredictable Gaddafi, fiiced with an in- 
#«ii«insly unfriendly US. Administra- 
—’-it feci he has no choice. “He is 
,, said «a. Hmrii fnieign ministry 
.hd.dBai8- be, hitting 




team accounts was how details were grad¬ 
ually leaked to the press until, as Senator 
Dodd put it, the story began “taking on a 
life of its own.” It first became public in 
mid-November, after reporters began no¬ 
ticing tighter security measures around 
Reagan and other top officials The White 
House vigorously attempted to discourage 
news coverage of both the threats and the 
security precautions Reporters seeking to 
confirm details of the story with Govern¬ 
ment officials were advised not to overre¬ 
act, But as the days passed, the story was 
enhanced in tantalizing bits and pieces 
until what had started as rumor became a 
full-fledged scare. Soon the White House, 
FBI and Secret Service found themselves 
forced to react, partly in response to the 
publicity. Reagan thus was fanning the 
flames of red-hot speculation when he 
flatly declared: “We have the evidence." 


O ne skeptical view in Washington 
is that the CIA might have wanted 
much of the story to become pub¬ 
lic. The motive: by portraying 
Gaddafi as the madman behind a presi¬ 
dential assassination attempt, they could 
justify covert action aimed at toppling the 
Libyan lender. Even if that theory were 
true, however, M did not in itself under- 


from their own departments. The aides 
were esfiecKilly upset by allegations that 
the leaks were orchestrated in order to 
build supixirt for sanctions against Libya. 
Said White House Chief of Staff Baker, 
pointedly speaking on the record' “1 want 
to deny as emphatically as 1 can that this 
was done as a predicate for any action 
that might be taken.” 

In their references to the Libyan lead¬ 
er. U.S officials seemed to strike a ritual¬ 
istic note of scorn and horror Muammar 
Gaddafi* is not only a menace and a pro¬ 
moter of terrorism but a lunatic as well. 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat used to 
call him “that crazy boy,” but the consen¬ 
sus of most Middle E^t analysts is that 
Gaddafi is as crazy as a fox. To be sure, he 
IS an erratic and irascible revolutionary, 
convinced of his own genius and wholly 
committed to spreading his own political 
gospiel, an eccentric mix of Islam and so¬ 
cialism that is summed up in a three-vol¬ 
ume work called The Green Book. But it is 
clear that he also has a broad streak of 


•The name is spelled many ways in tnglish Gad¬ 
dafi, Gaddafi. Kaddafi and Khadafy are Ihc more 
frequent variations. All are righr since the name is 
Iranslitemted phonetically from the Aiubic. there is 
no single correci E^ish spelling Each is an effort 
to capture the Arabic sound 




sanity and shrewdness. “It would be a 
mistake to underestimate him,"’ says a 
State Department analyst. "His ac¬ 
complishments are not inconsiderable, 
and those accomplishments make him 
dangerous," 

G addafi's most predictable trail is 
his unpredictability. “It's almost 
impossible to evaluate the man in 
rational terms." says a British 
diplomat “With the coming of dawn, he 
may lake off on a completely new tack " 
He is a man of mercury, quick to anger 
Once when his second in command, Abd¬ 
ul Salam Jalloud, made a mistake, Gad¬ 
dafi had Jalloud's hair shaved off. He of¬ 
ten carries a side arm; more than once, he 
has lost patience and pulled out his gun, 
aiming it at the person who offended him 
Gaddafi remains generally popular in 


pelled for starting a student strike, he fin¬ 
ished secondary school with a tutor. He 
was devout, austere, puritanical and, from 
years of listening to Radio Cairo, a true 
believer in Arab nationalism. After grad¬ 
uating from Libya’s military academy, he 
spent several months at Britain's Army 
Signal School; he would stride through the 
streets of London in flowing robes and 
headgear—at that time an act of prideful 
defiance for an Arab. 

Gaddafi came to power in 1969 Then 
a captain in the Libyan army, he staged a 
bloodless coup against the country’s ef¬ 
fete, Westward-leaning monarch. King 
Idris Shortly after the coup. Gaddafi pro¬ 
claimed the principles of ins governmen¬ 
tal policy, which included the elimination 
of all foreign bases (including the Ameri¬ 
can-run Wheelus Air Base near Tripoli), 
neutrality in foreign policy and national 


Not that Gaddafi has not tried. “Show 
me one country which is stricken by the 
terror disease, and I wilt show you the 
Libyan connection.” says Yehudit Ronen, 
a scholar of Libyan affairs from the Tel 
Aviv-based Shiioah Center for Middle 
Eastern and African Studies "Gaddafi 
has his arm everywhere." Revolutionary 
movements backed by Gaddafi have 
ranged from the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization to the Irish Republican Army, 
from Basque and Corsican separatists to 
the More National Liberation Front in 
the Philippines He runs a dozen or more 
training camps for guerrilla warfare, with 
advisers supplied by East Germany and 
Cuba, and is reported to have a slush fund 
of $1 billion a year for terrorist activities 
alone He allegedly tried four times to 
have Sadat killed, and the Presidents of 
Niger, the Sudan and Tunisia have all ac¬ 
cused Gaddafi of trying to oust them. 

Perhaps Gaddafi’s most brazen use of 
force was his invasion of neighboring 
Chad in November 1980 in support of 
President Goukouni Oueddei Barely a 
month later, Gaddafi declared a merger 
of the two countries and kept up to 10,000 
Libyan troops in Chad as a virtual occu¬ 
pation force. Then, just as abruptly, Gad¬ 
dafi removed his troops last November af¬ 
ter the Organization of African Unity 
1 asked him to do so But he may not slay 
out much of Chad is marked on Gaddafi's 
own maps as part of a greater l.ibya that 
also includes sections of Niger and 
Algeria 

A man determined to prove Ins own 
importance, Gaddafi has suffered numer¬ 
ous rebuffs They must sting Gaddafi has 
attempted to work out ambitious mergers 
of Libya with Tunisia, Egypt and Syria 
His present link with Syria ts largely sym¬ 
bolic and may well collapse as the others 
did, in recrimination In 1973 Gaddafi or¬ 
dered an Egyptian submarine, temporar¬ 
ily under his command in Libyan waters, 
to torpedo the Queen Elizabeth II, which 
was carrying hundreds of Jews from 
Southampton to Haifa to celebrate Isra¬ 
el's 25th anniversary. Sadat, who was 
then still on speaking terms with Gaddafi, 
countermanded the order Over the past 
decade. Gaddafi has continually tried to 
get hold of an atom bomb—so far with no 
success, although Libya has two small nu¬ 
clear facilities (one built by the Stwiets, 
the other by the French) and is buying up 
huge supplies of uranium from Niger 

G addafi preaches democracy; he 
practices dictatorship. In April 
1980. he ordered all Libyan dissi¬ 
dents living abroad to return 
home or face "liquidation." By the end of 
that year, at least twelve Libyans had 
been hunted down and murdered in Eng¬ 
land. Italy. West Germany, Greece and 
Lebanon by Gaddafi-anointed hit squads. 
Most of the victims were little-known pri¬ 
vate citizens, and it is doubtful that they 
posed a threat to Tripoli. Instead, their 
killings were presumably intended to set 
an example. ^ Byzantine are Gaddafi’s 
methods that when Libyan Hitman Abd- 
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Boily of Mohammed Fouad Bouhjar, killed In Rome by Libyan hit team 

/4 warning to dissidenlxcome home or face liquidation 


Libya, but he has become increasingly 
isolated; he once wandered freely among 
the iieoplc but now usually slays out of 
sight (and rifle shoti. He seldom sleeps in 
the same house two nights in a row, and 
his movements arc random When he 
does appear in public, he often poses and 
stmts for the cameras in an impeccably 
tailored military uniform, tnic to his own 
statement of what his regime is all about- 
"The strong always rule " 

To understand Gaddafi is to under¬ 
stand his heritage Son of a nomadic live- 
sttvk trade!, he was born in a lent in the 
desert near the Libyan town of Sine in 
1942 Libya was then occupied by the 
ft'rccs of Italian Dictator Benito Mussoli¬ 
ni, and Its iieople were treated, at best, as 
fifth-class cili/eiis That bittei memory, as 
much as Ins tribal upbringing and educa¬ 
tion in Muslim schools, shaped Gaddafi 
By 1956, he was organizing student 
groups in support of Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser after the Suez crisis 
and the Israeli invasion of the Sinai. Ex¬ 


I unity in a country that until then had been 
' sharply divided along provincial and trib¬ 
al lines A year later. Gaddafi announced 
that not only had these objectives been 
met but that the minimum wage had been 
doubled, huge development projects had 
been started and oil prices had been 
raised Libya today ranks among the 
more prosperous of Arab states with an 
average per capita income of $7,000 
Still. Gaddafi has failed to realize his 
real ambitions He believes that he is Nas¬ 
ser's true heir in the Middle East and nur¬ 
tures a dream of establishing an Islamic 
sub-Saharan republic stretching from 
Senegal to the Sudan ‘My problem is I 
have no country to lead, though 1 am a 
great leader," he has complained "He has 
a very clear idea of what he wants." says a 
U.S Government official "But as leader 
of only 3 million people, he has very unre¬ 
alistic hopes of putting together a pan- 
Arab vision based on Nasser's dreams He 
has enormous interest in power, but he 
can’t piojcct it in any meaningful sense.” 
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el 'Nabib Swaiti. who was tried and con¬ 
victed for attempting to kill a Libyan exile 
in Rome last June, was found dead of a 
heart attack in his jail cell two weeks ago, 
Gaddafi was immediately suspected of 
being behind his death. The reason: 
Swaiti may have been poisoned first. An 
inquiry is now under way. Suspicions also 
Unger that Gaddafi was behind the at¬ 
tempted murder last year of a Libyan dis¬ 
sident in Colorado; Eugene Tafoya, a for¬ 
mer Green Beret and a friend of onetime 
CIA Agent Wilson, was convicted of third- 
degree assault two weeks ago for the 
shooting. 

O f greatest concern to the U.S. and 
its allies has been Gaddafi’s links 
with the Soviets. Over the past 
ten years. Gaddafi has purchased 
$12 billion worth of Soviet tanks, aircraft, 
artillery and other military hardware. 
Some 2,000 Soviet military advisers are 
now stationed in Libya. In an in¬ 
terview last week with the Italian 
newspaper Corriere della Sera, 

Gaddafi called the Soviet Union a 
I "friend" and the U.S a “devil." 
j Said he “America does not have 
j friends, but only slaves. We refuse 
I to accept slavery and are there- 
I fore considered enemies" Yet 
I most analysts feel that Gaddafi is 
I not a Soviet pawn. He has refused 
i to allow the US.SR. to have a 
military .base in his country "I 
I suspect that the .Soviets are in no 
I better position to understand 
1 Gaddafi than the Americans or 
i the Europeans." says an Israeli in¬ 
telligence e.xpert. 

Gaddafi has had a long and 
complicated relationship with the 
U.S. TlMf has learned that as a young of¬ 
ficer in King Idris' army, he became 
friendly with an Arab agent of the CIA 
known as Charles Boursan. who appar- 
I ently reported to his superiors in London 
that Gaddafi was a young leader of prom¬ 
ise. There is no evidence that the agency 
encouraged Gaddafi at any point, but it 
seems clear that Gaddafi was intrigued 
by and attracted to the kind of rough- 
and-tumble. Marlboro-loner cowboy 
American who occasionally worked for 
the CIA in the Arab world, and who more 
commonly represented the smaller oil 
companies in the area. Representatives of 
the oil firms with interests in Libya insist 
that Gaddafi has always treated them 
with courtesy and respect, even as his po¬ 
litical relations with the U.S. plummeted. 

These relations were virtually broken 
off when a mob sacked and burned the 
U.S. embassy in Tripoli in December 
1979. ostensibly to show support for Iran's 
Ayatullah Khomeini. The following 
spring. President Carter expelled four 
Libyan diplomats who were accused of 
threatening anti-Gaddafi students and 
exiles in the U.S. Then, after the embar¬ 
rassing disclosure that his brother Billy 
had accepted $220,000 in loans from Gad- 
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dafi’s government. Carter launched a 
State Department study of U.S. relations 
with Libya. 

Convinced that Gaddafi was not only 
a Soviet client but a man who sought to 
overthrow pro-Westem regimes in Africa 
and the Middle East, the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration stepp^ up the study of diplo¬ 
matic and military options. Meanwhile, 
Gaddafi was quietly trying to repair his 
frayed relations with Washington. He 
sent Reagan a message of congratulations 
on his Inauguration; no reply was made. 
In May, the Administration ordered the 
closing of the Libyan ‘‘people’s bureau" 
(as Gaddafi had renamed his embassy in 
Washington) and the expulsion of its re¬ 
maining diplomats. Reason: “Libyan 
provocations and misconduct, including 
support for international terrorism," 

Gaddafi asked Washington to reopen 
the embassy and even offered to pay for 
the rebuilding of the burned U.S. embassy 


in Tripoli. Washington refused. Gaddafi 
made several subsequent overtures, but 
was rebuffed each time. The Administra¬ 
tion wanted not only payment in cash for 
the embassy damages and an apology 
from Gaddafi (who refu.sed, because he 
claimed that he had not sanctioned the at¬ 
tack) but also the release of a Libyan na¬ 
tional who had worked at the Tripoli em¬ 
bassy and had been Jailed by Gaddafi on 
charges of spying 

In late July, a Libyan group called the 
Free Unionist Officers threatened a cam¬ 
paign of “physical liquidation" against 
Americans, including President Reagan 
Then, in mid-August, came the attack by 
two Libyan SU-22 fighter planes against a 
pair of U.S. F-I4s as they flew over the 
Gulf of Sidra during a naval exercise by 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet m disputed waters 
that Libya had long claimed as part of its 
territory. The U.S planes downed the 
Libyan jets. 

In September. Gaddafi dispatched an 
envoy, Ahmad Shahati. to Washington 
with a personal message of reconciliation 
to Reagan. But U.S intelligence officials 
had begun to receive reports that Libyan 
hit teams were out to kill Reagan. By the 
time U.S. Charge d’Affaires Chapman 


narrowly missed being assassinated in 
Paris in November, Washington had 
made up its mind about Gaddafi’s true in¬ 
tentions. As Haig put it: “I think it under¬ 
lines the urgency of dealing with the prob¬ 
lem IGaddafi) in an effective, prudent, 
imequivocal way." 

'To some students of Gaddafi's elusive 
persona, it is no great surprise that he 
would send hit teams in pursuit of a pow¬ 
erful American President who had 
spurned him. "He feels justified in using 
terrorism and is able to justify his excesses 
because of the deprivations of his people 
during his youth,” says a U.S. Govern¬ 
ment official. “He feels very menaced, 
and he will strike out at a superpower. It is 
difficult for a pereon like that to see the re¬ 
sults of his actions. It is all mixed up with 
his image of himself as a victim, someone 
persecuted and hounded." 

If that analysis of Gaddafi is sound, 
the desert denizen who sees himself as the 
slighted messiah of a scorned na¬ 
tion may have launched a fright¬ 
ful new era in modern-day terror¬ 
ism. To be sure, the 20th century 
does not lack for examples of po¬ 
litical murder. But the threat of 
assassination of a head of govern¬ 
ment may now have been elevat¬ 
ed by Gaddafi, in an era of world¬ 
wide terrorism, to a conscious act 
of statecraft by a sovereign na¬ 
tion. “For years after World War 
11, heads of slate were considered 
off-limits to assassination teams,” 
observes Paul Wilkinson, profes¬ 
sor of international relations at 
Aberdeen University. Scotland. 
“If the reports are true, we are 
being faced with a sinister new 
development." 

I ndeed, some analysts see in hit teams 
an entirely new form of international 
belligerence. Says Gaddis Smith, 
chairman of Yale’s history depart¬ 
ment- “If one places any emphasis on the 
legal definition of war, this would be an 
act of war. just as surely as dropping 
bombs on a country." Others view the no¬ 
tion of hit teams as an inevitable escala¬ 
tion in the level of terrorism of the past 
few years. “It's ironic that in this day, this 
era. people are surprised," says Ray Cline, 
executive director at Georgetown’s Cen¬ 
ter for Strategic and International Stud¬ 
ies. “As an educational exercise for the 
American public. 1 suppose it I the story of 
the hit teams! may be a good thing It will 
alert Americans to the number of vio- 
Icnce-prone governments that would have 
no hesitation in putting out a contract on 
others." 

The American people were indeed 
alerted last week They could only hope 
that they would never grow accustomed to 
the thought that their elected leaders 
would have a permanent new peril to 
face: murder by contract, ordered from 
abroad. — By James Kelly. Reportnl by Doag- 
las Bnw/Washkigton and Adam Zagorbi/Bekut 




Gaddafi behind glasses; can he see the results of his actions? 

Excesses justified hy the deprivations of Libya s people. 
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MgM vlaw of the money machine behind Gaddafi’s adventurism: a petroieum refinery and shipping terminal at Mersa Bega 
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So me Sanctions T hat May N ot Wo rk 

The American leverage on Gaddafi is distressingly limited 



The Administration has been 
Itching to move against 
Muammar Gaddafi almost 
since it took office Indeed, one 

© of Ronald Reagan s first, un- 
publici/ed. actions as Presi¬ 
dent was to order a speedup in 
studies, already under way. on what could 
be done to punish the Libyan strongman 
for his support of global terrorism and 
brand him an international outlaw As 
early as June, says one State Department 
official, the National Security Council 
was formally considering ways that the 
U S could put pressure on Libya That 
was a gcKid five months before the 
first public hints that Libyan hit 
teams might have been dispatched to 
assassinate Reagan. In a sense, the 
real question was not whether the 
Administration would lake punitive 
action against Gaddafi, but when 
and how 

Administration officials con¬ 
tended that last week’s announce¬ 
ment of a ban on American travel to 
Libya and the request that 1.500 U S. 
cilij'ens in that country leave imme¬ 
diately were not direct responses to 
the hit team repcirls Instead, they 
said, the American actions should be 
seen as a response to Libya's long his¬ 
tory of "lawless behavior" The Presi¬ 
dent also dispatched a letter to Gad¬ 
dafi through a third party The 
assumption was that Reagan warned 
the Libyan of further steps to be tak¬ 
en if he continued in his overt advo¬ 
cacy of teiTorism 

One such step is easy to predict. 
After the technicians arc out. Rea¬ 
gan will almost certainly order an 
end to all American purchases of 
Libyan oil. That move might be com¬ 
bined with new restrictions on the 


export of U.S. prcxlucts like machinery to 
Libya (an embargo against American 
arms shipments has been in effect since 
1973). Other options that have been dis¬ 
cussed. but shelved, range from a total 
embargo on U S exports to Libya to 
orchestration of a worldwide boycott 
of Gaddafi's oil to the last resort, 
military action 

Nonetheless. U.S. leverage on Libya 
is distressingly limited. The steps that the 
U S is starting to take on its own are un¬ 
likely to do much more than annoy Gad¬ 
dafi a bit; some might even boomerang to 
his advantage Any moves that might se¬ 
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riously discomfort Gaddafi would require 
the cooperation of European allies, which 
they almost certainly will not give. In¬ 
deed. at a NATO meeting -in Brussels last 
week, the allied Eoreign Ministers flatly 
rejected a request by Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig for their "understanding 
and support" of the American position 
French Foreign Minister Claude C'hcys- 
son openly scoffed at Haig’s summation of 
the Libyan terrorist threat. Said he "The 
Secretary appears to have convinced him¬ 
self " Indeed. France took the occasion to 
announce that it intends to resume nor¬ 
mal relations with Libya because it no 
longer considers Gaddafi a subver¬ 
sive international force 
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l^yan o il tanke r anchored hi the GuH of Sidra 

Exports could slip through a boycott with ease. 


A ny possible pressures on Libya 
obviously must focus on oil. 
Until the discovery of txjtro- 
Icum there in the 1950s. Libya was an 
unimportant backwater in world af¬ 
fairs- a country of mostly nomadic 
Bedouin tribesmen (current popula¬ 
tion 3 million) scattered across 
679.000 sq. mi of desert Today. Lib¬ 
ya’s estimated oil reserves (23 billion 
bbl ) and its production capacity of 
2.1 million bbl. a day put it in the 
middling rank of oil producers, about 
on a par with Venezuela. But much of 
Libya’s oil is “sweet" crude, known in 
the trade as Saharan 44. which is 
prized because of its low sulfur con¬ 
tent. That fact and the country’s 
proximity to major markets in Eu¬ 
rope has led Libya to charge a premi¬ 
um price for its crude currently 
$37.50 a bbl.. vi. an OPEC average of 
$34 Oil revenues, which reached a 
peak of $22 billion in 1980 enabled 
Gaddafi to buy enormous quantities 
_ of Soviet arms, menace such neigh¬ 
bors as Tunisia, Chad and the Sudan 







United States 


with threats of military intervention, and tial choice to its employees estimated that 
train Libya's terrorist squads. if all decide to depart, it would take a few 

At first glance, G^dafi might now weeks to bring them out of Libya because 

seem vulnerable to pressure. Libyan oil the company would first have to arrange 

production has sunk to 800,000 bbl. a day, an orderly transfer of their jobs to Libyans 

less than half the level of 1980, primarily or other foreign technicians, 

because Gaddafi has insisted on charging In Libya, Barbara Devine, a teacher 
higher prices than buyers are willing to at a school that the oil companies run for 

pay at a time when the world market is the children of their American employ- 

awash in surplus oil Italy, which bought ees, said "I feel absolutely safe here and I 

12% of its oil from Libya early this year, always have We re teachers and our lives 

has not purchased a drop in the past two are invested here " 

months The American companies that Nonetheless, trying to get the techni- 
pioneered the development of Gaddafi's cians to pull out was a logical first step in 

oil and still pump more than half its crude any series of pressures So long as they re- 

are downgrading Libya too, Exxon 
announced in November that it 
would stop all production in Libya 
and turn over its remaining holdings 
to Gaddafi, without disclosing what 
compensation it would gel, if any; 

Mobil has suspended output while re¬ 
portedly bargaining with Gaddafi to 
let it charge a lower price on the l.ib- 
yan crude it sells Their moves leave 
five major U.S companies with ac¬ 
tive production facilities in Libya. 

Amerada Hess. Conoco, WR. 

Grace, Marathon Oil and Occidental 
Petroleum. 

Neither the companies nor their 
Li by an-based employees appear to 
share the Administration's belief 
that American lives have been en¬ 
dangered by Gaddafi's behavior 
Deputy'Secretary of State William 
Clark, in a cable to American oil ex¬ 
ecutives urged them to "facilitate the 
departure of your LI S. citi/en em¬ 
ployees lin Libya! as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble" and hinted that Reagan might 
try to force them to do so if they did 
not cooperate voluntarily. The Presi¬ 
dent, said Clark, "ts prepared to use 
other legal authorities available to 
him if that is what is required to 
bring about the withdrawal of U.S. 
citizens from Libya" Tor example. Clark briefing reporters on pullout of ollworkers 
the Government could make it diffi- Libya could replace them hut not hold them hostage 



cult for companies to transfer any 
money to Libya, and thus to pay the sala¬ 
ries of any employees who might remain 
Summoned to a meeting at the State 
Department last Friday, oil executives 
seemed less than pletised with the Admin- 


main in Libya, any further American ac¬ 
tion against Gaddafi might prompt him to 
hold them hostage—and the searing 
memory of the interminable crisis with 
Iran haunts the Administration Says Re- 


istration’s request for cooperation They publican Congressman .lohn LeBoutillier 


questioned the value of the move, were 
angered by the thought that their remain¬ 
ing holdings in l.ibya might be national¬ 
ized, and vexed that they had not been 
consulted, although they believe they 
know Libya as well as anyone in the Ad¬ 
ministration does. Said one "We'll go 
along, but not with godspeed or good 
wishes." At the Los Angeles headquarters 
of Occidental Petroleum, Vice President 
Gordon Reece said Occidental is "laying 
on transportation" for those of its 194 em¬ 
ployees and their dependents who choose 
to leave. But he added that the company is 
not urging them to go, merely communi¬ 
cating Reagan's wish that they do so. An¬ 
other oil company that is leaving the ini- 


of New York “I think we had better get 
them out now before we face another 
Ayatullah hostage situation " Reaganauts 
are all too well aware that the Carter Ad¬ 
ministration faced sharp criticism for not 
pulling most diplomats out of Tehran 
when U.S.-Iranian relations soured, and 
that they would be even more roundly 
condemned if they left Americans in Lib¬ 
ya to face Gaddafi's wrath agarnst any fu¬ 
ture moves. In fact, the Administration 
has already staked out a position to guard 
against a reprise of the Iranian crisis In 
keeping with Reagan’s Inaugural Day 
promise that he will not negotiate with 
terrorists, the Administration might let it 
be known that Americans who remain in 


Libya do so at their own risk and that the 
U.S. will not bargain for their release if 
they are taken hostage. 

Withdrawing the technicians will 
have little or no permanent impact on 
Libya, If the country were producing 
crude oil at rates close to capacity, a sud¬ 
den exodus of American oilworkers might 
cripple output. But oilmen say that Gad¬ 
dafi can maintain the current reduced rate 
of pumping by relying on the expertise of 
European and other foreign technicians 
already working in the fields Echoing a 
unanimous view in the industry, an oil ex¬ 
pert in London argues that if Libya de- 
«!■ cides to increase production. "Gad¬ 
dafi can hire all the technicians he 
wants in Western Europe " Nor is 
that his only choice. Dan Lundberg, 
editor of an authoritative U.S. oil-in¬ 
dustry newsletter, predicts that the 
pullout of U S. technicians will "cre¬ 
ate an immediate influx of planes full 
of you know who"—meaning Soviet 
oil experts. Even one U.S. diplomat 
concedes. "In the long run it is silly to 
think wc will cause Ithe Libyans] real 
grief’ by withdrawing the oilworkers. 

The Reagan Administration has 
at least one compelling argument for 
ordering a cutoff of U S. purchases of 
Libyan oil. Even though imports of 
Libyan crude have declined sharply, 
from 700.000 bbl. a day in 197'7 to 
150,000 today, the U.S will have paid 
around $5 billion in 1981 to Gaddafi 
for petroleum, and thus will indirect¬ 
ly have helped to pay for his interna¬ 
tional adventures. An embargo of 
Libyan crude would have little effect 
on U.S oil and gasoline consumers. 
Libya now supplies a mere 3.5% of 
U.S. oil imports and barely 1% of to¬ 
tal American petroleum consump¬ 
tion Its oil could easily be replaced, 
most directly by development- 
hungry Nigeria, whose sweet crude is 
of a quality similar to Libya's. Even if 
. Gaddafi retaliated by nationalizing 
the 49% of U S oil holdings in Libya 
that he has not already taken over, the 
companies would not be too badly hurl. A 
spokesman for Occidental Petroleum, the 
U.S. company most dependent on Libya, 
points out that "Oxy" gets only 10% of its 
profits ($710 million last year) from selling 
Libyan crude, 

R eagan has admitted that a unilateral 
U.S. boycott of Libyan oil would 
have little impact In October he re¬ 
jected a suggestion by Richard Nixon that 
the U S stop buying Libyan oil on the 
ground that such a boycott "would have to 
be worldwide No one country could af¬ 
fect Ithe Libyans! by having a boycott.” 
He added that "plenty of other custom¬ 
ers" would line up to buy Gaddafi's oil. 
Reagan was right, According to one Eu¬ 
ropean oilman. "Gaddafi could sell all he 
wants" in Western Europe, which already 
purchases nearly all the Libyan crude that 
the U.S. does not lake. Indeed, some oil 



ofRciais speculate that an American boy¬ 
cott might actually do Gaddafi a favor. It 
would give him an excuse to cut Libya's 
price without losing face in OPEC, where 
he has been a leading price hawk, and 
maintain or even increase his oil revenues 
by boosting sales to Europe. 

American chances of talking the Eu¬ 
ropeans out of buying that oil are close to 
zero. The French are so upset by talk of a 
boycott that they give the impression they 
would help Gaddafi to circumvent one 
The reaction of Italy, a reliable ally in 
most other matters of foreign policy, is 
particularly disappointing to the U.S. 
Says one American official “We main¬ 
tain an extremely close relationship with 
Italy on everything under the sun—ex¬ 
cept Libya.” An official in the Italian For- 
ei^ Ministry confirms: "We must com¬ 
mit ourselves to a permanent and 
significant relationship with the Libyan 
people, economically, politically and ail 
the rest.” 


One reastin is frankly commercial- 
Italian exporters have more than doubled 
their sales to Libya this year, to almost S3 
billion in the first nine months of 1981. and 
are anxious to keep Gaddafi's business. 
Italian oil companies seem ready to send 
technicians to Libya to replace the depart¬ 
ing Americans, and to buy Gaddafi's 
crude again when the price comes down 
The Europeans, however, have other 
reasons for arguing against a boycott of 
Libya The British are convinced that 
economic sanctions simply do not work, 
and as proof point to their own bitter 
experience with the former rebel colony 
of Rhodesia. For 15 years beginning in 
1965, London tried to shut off oil ship¬ 
ments to the white supremacist Rhode¬ 
sian regime of Ian Smith and sought to 
block Rhodesian exports of chromium 
from reaching world markets. The 
United Nations voted in 1966 to make 
those economic sanctions binding for 
all members, yet Smith had little 
trouble buyii^ oil and selling chromi¬ 


um by dealing through intermediaries. 

Libyan oil, say British and other Eu¬ 
ropean experts, could slip through a 
boycott—into Europe, if not the U.S.— 
with equal or greater ease. Even now, 
much Libyan oil is sold not under con¬ 
tract but in single deals on the “spot” 
market, where it is often mingled with 
crude from other countries. It is so diffi¬ 
cult to trace that no one can say with 
certainty just which nations are current¬ 
ly receiving the roughly 650.000 bbl. a 
day of Libyan oil going to Western Eu¬ 
rope. though West Germany is known 
to be a heavy buyer. British officials be¬ 
lieve that a U.S.-European boycott of 
Gaddafi’s crude could be enforced only 
by a naval blockade of the Libyan coast, 
which the Reagan Administration is 
hesitant even to discuss because it might 
lead to a superpower confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. 

European governments think that 
even if successful, a boycott of Libyan oil 


and a reduction in exports to Libya would 
do more harm than good. In a seemingly 
definitive statement of British policy de¬ 
livered in the House of Lords last week. 
Lord Trefgarne. an Under Secretary of 
State in the Foreign Office, asserted: “We 
do not believe that the way to make our 
views known would be to boycott or iso¬ 
late Libya. We believe it to be more effec¬ 
tive to encourage the Libyans to adopt ac¬ 
ceptable policies by maintaining a 
dialogue with the Libyan government and 
trying to develop as near-normal relations 
as possible." 

French officials make the same point. 
In their view, Libya is not yet a satellite of 
the Soviet Union, but cutting it off from 
commercial contacts with the West might 
turn It into one, by forcing Gaddafi to rely 
on the U.S.S R. for money and technical 
help as well as arms. Officials in Paris in¬ 
sist that Gaddafi, although often annoy¬ 
ing and unpredictable is at times amena¬ 
ble to reason. French diplomats pride 
themselves on having helped persuade 


Gaddafi last month to pul! his tro<^ out 
of Chad. Doubtless Other factors were in¬ 
volved. Libya was reportedly beginning to 
suffer casualties in a guerrilla war that 
Gaddafi’s falling oil revenues might have 
made difficult for Libya to sustain. More¬ 
over, Gaddafi is scheduled to be the host 
of the next Organization of African Unity 
meeting in July, and many analysts as¬ 
sume that he may have withdrawn from 
Chad to avoid embarrassing questions 
about the occupation. But the French con¬ 
tend that they could never have mediated 
a Libyan pullout if they had not main¬ 
tained a wide range of commercial and 
diplomatic contacts with Gaddafi. 

Another European worry is that 
heavy U.S. pressure on Gaddafi might en¬ 
able him to become what he has always 
wanted to be the successor to Gama! 
Abdel Nasser as a popular symbol of defi¬ 
ant pan-Arab nationalism. At present, 
Arab governments generally regard Gad¬ 
dafi with a mixture of fear and derision. 
Libya’s only real friend is Syria. 

T he attitude of Arab governments 
might not change, but European 
leaders fear that a U.S. embargo on 
commercial dealings with Libya might 
make Gaddafi a popular idol to Arab 
masses as a man who had stood up to a 
capitalistic superpower. That view is 
heard even in Egypt, which under late 
President Anwar Sadat came close to war 
with Libya. Says Mustafa Khalil, an ad¬ 
viser to Sadat's successor. Hosni Mu¬ 
barak- “I don't think an economic boycott 
ever succeeds, and it will make a hero of 
Gaddafi, at home and with the Arabs 
aligned with the Soviets. A man like Gad¬ 
dafi always wants and needs a foreign en¬ 
emy to strengthen him.” 

The counterargument is that the U.S. 
has tried patience and reason for years, 
and Libyan aggression keeps growing. 
But what then should the U.S. and its al¬ 
lies do’’ The London Times, in an editorial 
known to reflect the views held by the 
British Foreign Office, offered some ad¬ 
vice—tough responses to specific provo¬ 
cations. Argued the Times: “If hit .squads 
are at large, they should be apprehended, 
tried and sentenced If people with diplo¬ 
matic status li.e.. Libyan representatives! 
are abusing it to aid and abet crime, they 
should be promptly expelled ... Of 
course, if Libyan forces attack any coun¬ 
try, it is entitled to shoot back, as the 
United States did in the Gulf of [Sidra] 
last August” Otherwise, sums up one 
British diplomat, the U.S. should “leave 
Gaddafi to stew in his own oil glut, thus 
demonstrating to the Arab world that the 
greatest power on earth does not need to 
prove its virility by getting into a slanging 
match or military confrontation with a 
tin-pot dictator.” Richard Helms, one¬ 
time director of the ClA, puts the 
issue even more pungently: “What kind 
of country are we to be scared to 
death by a pipsqueak in the Libyan 
desert?" —By Gtotft J. Omreh. t^part*d hy 
Lmmtct L Bmrett/Ws$hlngtoa mMl Frank 
wMt b m iHun 
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Caught in a Riptide of Red Ink 

Despite Reagan s victories, his budget is out to sea 


J ust as Ronald Reagan was persuading 
a recalcitrant Congress to make one 
more $4 billion cut from fiscal 1982 
spending, a sour note was sounded. It was 
not another anguished cry from those ob¬ 
jecting to the pain of the budget knife, al¬ 
though that crescendoing chorus was 
heard too last week, but a warning from 
his own economic lieutenants. The eco¬ 
nomic crusade, they said, suddenly 
seemed seriously off course, inexorably 
headed toward the largest deficits in the 
country’s history. 

According to the projections ' j 
brought to the Oval Office, the deficit I! 1 1 
for fiscal 1982 may reach S109.I bil- 
lion. This would dwarf the previous J 
record of $66 billion under President _ 
Ford in 1976, which was the last full 
fiscal year during a Republican Ad- ^ 
ministration. tVorse yet. Reagan’s ^ 
package of $283 billion of tax reduc- Igt 
tions and $130 billion in budget cuts, 
combined with the lingering effects 
of the current recession, threatened 
to produce a total deficit of $423 bil¬ 
lion over the next three years When 
he first proposed his radical program 
last February, Reagan said that the 1 
plan's supply-side stimulus would re- I 
suit in atout a $40 billion deficit for JS 
1982 and a small surplus by 1984. 

Murray Weidenbaum. chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
joined with Budget Director David f 
Stockman to counter I'reasury Secre- { 
tary Donald Regan’s objections to us- 13 
ing more pessimistic forecasts of eco- I? 
nomic growth in preparing the ^ 
projections Then Weidenbaum and 
other Administration officials tried, 
somewhat implausibly, to downplay || 

the traditional Republican view that ll 
deficits lead to spiraling prices. | 
“There is no direct or indirect con- i 
nection between deficits and infla- L 
tion,’’ CEA Member William Nis- if^ 
kanen told a stunned audience at a — 
seminar sponsored by the conserva¬ 
tive American Enterprise Institute. The 
Administration’s new contention that 
deficits need not inhibit business expan¬ 
sion seems shaky at best. The tax cuts 
were designed to provide a pool of private 
savings that could be used for new invest¬ 
ments. But the Government borrowing 
necessary to fund the projected deficits 
threatens to soak up every nickel and 
more. 

Democrats ridiculed the Republican 
revisionism. Said House Budget Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Jim Jones: ‘Tf someone in 
the Carter Administration had said that 
cumulative three-year deficits of $400 bil¬ 
lion don’t matter, Republicans would 
have called for his impeachment.’’ In fact. 
Republican Congressman Trent Lott of 


Mississippi almost did just that last week, 
calling on the White House to demand 
that Niskanen be fired. And the Republi¬ 
can Senate passed a resolution asking the 
President to present a plan to balance the 
budget by 1984. The White House quickly 
announced that the opinions expressed by 
the top economic advisers were not those 
of the President As Reagan said in his 
first economic speech last February: “We 
know now that inflation results from all 
that deficit spending.” 
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Not much can now be done to allcvi- fi 
ate the 1982 deficit. The final battle on g 
spending limits was concluded last week a 
when Congress made one last $4 billion ft 
trim In doing so. Congress settled a dis- a 
pute with the President over roughly $2 s] 
billion in controversial cuts, which had F 

caused Reagan to veto a spending resolu¬ 
tion last month. Deniociat Sidney Yates U 
of Illinois could not resist taunting House c 
Republicans "Instead of having a deficit d 
of $109 billion, you’d have a deficit of I 
$107.5 billion." The new “continuing res- d 
olution” allows the Government to oper- a 
ate while the final appropriations bills are c 
being written c 

Partly to discomfit the victorious Re- fl 

publicans, the House Democratic leader- F 


ship forced a separate vote on foreign aid. 
which has been funded for the past three 
years by continuing legislation designed 
to avert a showdown on the issue. Reagan 
had to line up support from a majority of 
Republicans, who generally vote over¬ 
whelmingly against foreign aid, to get the 
bill passed. 

The struggle over the fiscal 1983 bud¬ 
get, the first version of which is due to be 
submitted next month, is already under 
way, Stockman has been urging draconi¬ 
an cuts in domestic programs, perhaps so 
Reagan can later ask for lesser, though 
still hefty, reductions without seeming 
hardhearted Cabinet officials have begun 
to declare their dismay publicly and most 
are taking their protests to the President 
,pov instead of acquiescing to Stockman’s 

I demands Congress also is almost 
certain to balk Says Joseph McDade 
of Pennsylvania, a savvy Republican 
on the House Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee. “We ll not see a repeal next 
year of what we saw this year.” 

por the moment, the White House 
■ plans to forge ahead with efforts 
'■‘■f to find further feasi ble cuts in domes¬ 
tic programs Many of the President’s 
frustrated top advisers, including 
”i Stockman and Chief of Staff James 
, \ Baker, hope that once Reagan has 
^ slashed as deeply as he can. he will re¬ 
consider some of the economic op- 
t tions he has to this point adamantly 
L ruled out. One would be raising taxes, 
• perhaps by proposing new excises on 
cigarettes and liquor, or by accompa- 
^ nying the deregulation of natural gas 
with a windfall profits levy that could 
produce $20 billion a year. New York 
l!f Congressman Jack Kemp, a firm bc- 
Jlj liever in the tax reductions, charges 
^ that his lapsed protdgd, Stockman, 
deliberately concocted the frighten- 
— ing deficit forecasts and made them 
public in order to necessitate such ac¬ 
tion. Another route would be for Rea¬ 
gan to seek a palatable way to curtail 
the inflation-based increases in enti¬ 
tlement programs, although he will 
find It all but politically impossible to 
touch the granddaddy of them all. So¬ 
cial Security Finally, he may be 
forced to revoke the dispensation he has 
granted to the Pentagon, which last week 
almost casually requested $6 billion more 
for 1983 to speed delivery of two nuclear 
aircraft carriers The increase m defense 
spending over five years requested by 
Reagan is $ 181 billion 

The riptide of red ink and the resis¬ 
tance to further domestic cuts make it 
clear that Reagan can hardly dent the 
deficits merely by cutting social spending. 
It IS becoming evident that his goal of re¬ 
ducing taxes, raising military spending 
and balancing the budget is no less diffi¬ 
cult to achieve than many of his sharpest 
critics claimed. —By Walter Isaacson. 

Reporteil by DavU Beckwith and Nell MacNeU/ 
WashInKton 
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T he Nixon Years Revisited _ 

Ehrlichman recalls tippling, racism and Kissinger's complaints 


J ohn Ehrlichman once asked Richard 
Nixon to cut back on his drinking 
That was easy compared with what Nix¬ 
on asked Ehrlichman to do: persuade 
Henry Kissinger to see a psychiatrist 
Domestic and political oddities 
abounded in the Nixon White House, at 
least as recalled by Ehrlichman, 56, in his 
third book. Witness to Power The catty 
memoir will not be in bookstores until 
next month, but newsworthy tidbits be¬ 
gan surfacing last week after the publish¬ 
er, Simon & Schuster, sent advance galley 
proofs to 22 friends and journalists who 
might supply prepublication blurbs 

Most of the press attention centered' 
on Ehrlichman's claim that Chief Justice 


Warren Burgei "on several occasions" at 


tended White House meetings at which 


Nixon, I Attorney General John! Mitch 


ell and I openly discussed with the Chief 


vision coverage similar to that of the Pres- 
ideni s State of the Union speech Vice 
President Spiro Agnew, in Ehrlichman’s 
view, "wasn't too bright." Gerald Ford 
"had achieved his maximum potential in 
the Congress When he became President, 
he exceeded it obviously.” 

Ehrlichman describes Kissinger and 
hts wife Nancy as "the tenders of a flame, 
the historical reputation of Dr, Henry Al¬ 
fred Kissinger, the Nobel laureate. They 
stand four-hour shifts, alert to attack, 
shielding the flame with their bodies and 
souls." Actually. Ehrlichman contends, 
Nixon became so tired of Kissinger’s fre¬ 
quent threats to resign and his National 
Security Adviser’s continual denuncia¬ 
tions of Secretary of State William Rogers 
that he considered firing Kissinger. 

Kissinger on one occasion called Rog¬ 
ers "a positive danger to the peace of the 



CMef Justice Burger and President Nixon sharhiK a piatform in 1969 

But an annual prime-time State of Justice "address was a bit much. 


Justice the pros and cons of issues before 
the court " The topics, contends Ehrlich- 
man. included school busing at a time 
when the issue was about to come befoie 
the Supreme Court. While Nixon appar¬ 
ently stressed his anti-busing views to 
Burger, the Chief Justice clearly was not 
swayed. He ended up writing a pro-bu-sing 
opinion in the North Carolina case then 
pending Still, any out-of-court discus¬ 
sions about a case by a Supreme Court 
Justice would be a substantial breach of 
judicial ethics A sixikesman for Burger 
said the Chief Justice would not comment 
on allegations from "former litigants " 
Ehrlichman. a convicted Watergate 
co-conspiralor, itxik meticulous notes on 
White House and other high-level meet¬ 
ings. His account includes devastating 
characterizations of many of the people 
around Ni.xon. Burger had "aggrandizing 
tendencies" and wanted to give an annual 
"State of Justice” address to Congress. 
Ehrlichman writes, with pnme-time tele¬ 


world ” On another, Ehrlichman claims, 
“Henry arrived at a meeting wearing that 
most solemn expression he reserved for 
discussions of his resignations ‘1 shall re¬ 
turn to Harvard," he said ’" When Ehrlich¬ 
man asked what was wrong. Kissinger is 
quoted as replying. "It’s Rogers, of course 
, I've discovered he has been holding 
[xilicy meetings on the Middle East over 
at the State Department That I cannot 
tolerate"' 

Finally, Ehrlichman writes. “Nixon 
wondered aloud if Henry needed psychi¬ 
atric care," and urged. "Talk to him, 
John." Added Ehrlichman “1 could think 
of no way to talk to Henry about psychiat¬ 
ric care. 1 had no confidence that that was 
what would help Henry, nor could 1 bring 
myself to confront Henry with ihe Presi¬ 
dent’s apparent lack of confidence in his 
mental stability." 

Ehrlichman depicts Nixon as deeply 
resenting all the attention Kissinger was 
getting in the press. One reason for in- 


$tauing his secret recording system, Ehr- ; 
lichman quotes Chief of Staff ^.R. 
(“Bob”) Haldeman as telling him, was to 
prove to future historians that Nixon, 
not Kissinger, had conceived and direct¬ 
ed his Administration's foreign policy 
initiatives. 

Ehrlichman claims ^S9|Hplli^|||| 
that the Nixon policies 
were often designed to Ep j ;, , 

app^l to racists. “That 
subliminal appeal to the ^H||j|||||||>j|||| 
antiblack voter was al- 
ways in Nixon's state- 
ments and speeches on 
schools and housing, and 
always bothered me.” c 
More specifically, he f 
contends that "Nixon R 
said he believed Ameri- A 
ca's blacks ... were ■ 
genetically inferior to HI 
whites ” But he quotes "nie author 
Nixon: “We should still 
do what we could for them, within reason¬ 
able limits, because it was right to do so.” 

Recalling the unsuccessful attempt to 
unseat California Governor Edmund 
(“Pat”) Brown in 1962, Ehrlichman says 
Nixon made his celebrated morning-after 
declaration (“You won't have Nixon to 
kick around any more") because he was 
suffering from a terrible hangover when 
he barged into a press conference Ehi- 
lichman also claims that when he was 
asked to join the 1968 presidential cam¬ 
paign staff, he said he would do so if Nix¬ 
on would curtail his tippling. Ehrlichman 
contends that Nixon agreed, and kept the 
unusual bargain 

E hrlichman adds to the J. Edgar Hoo¬ 
ver legend by recalling that Hoover 
once informed Nixon that his agents had 
come across a report that Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman and another White House 
aide, Dwight Chapin, were homosexual 
■’lovers,” The tBl dug into the rumor. 
Hoover told the President, and turned in a 
report proving that it was unfounded. 
Ehrlichman suspected that Hoover man¬ 
ufactured the rumor so as to win White 
House favor by disproving it 

The wily Hoover. Ehrlichman writes, 
regaled Nixon and Mitchell during a din¬ 
ner at the FBI director's home with anec¬ 
dotes about "bag jobs” in which his agents 
entered private homes and offices without 
warrants. When his guests did not protest, 
Ehrlichman surmises. Hoover felt he bad 
tacit approval to continue the illegal acts. 

Ehrlichman somewhat melodramati¬ 
cally recalls how the long Watergate or¬ 
deal affected him Standing in the pilot’s 
cabin aboard Air Force One on a trip 
with Nixon, Ehrlichman momentarily 
considered a quick solution: “1 could end 
everyone's troubles by throwing myself 
against the controls, wedging myself be¬ 
tween the pilot’s control yoke and the pi¬ 
lot. We’d all be gone in about a minute 
and a half" Some of the unfortunate for¬ 
mer officials portrayed in Witness to 
Power may wish that Ehrlichman had not 
dismissed the idea. — BrSdUtgmnmi 
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United States 

Now, a New Probe of Dono van 

Did the FBI withhold evidence at his confirmation hearings? 


W hen Raymond J. Donovan was con¬ 
firmed as Secretary of Labor by the 
Senate last February. Utah Senator Orrin 
Hatch called his nomination “one of the 
most rigorously scrutinized in our coun¬ 
try's history.” Perhaps so, but the infor¬ 
mation given to Hatch’s Labor and Hu¬ 
man Resources Committee by the FBI and 
the Justice Department is turning out to 
be curiously incomplete Indeed, the Jus¬ 
tice Department last week opened a new 
investigation into old charges that Dono¬ 
van was present when oflficers of the New 
Jersey construction company that he 
partly owned allegedly paid a bribe to a 
union leader The new probe, launched by 
Attorney General William French Smith 
at the urging of Brooklyn Prosecutor 
Thomas P, Puccio, is the first step re¬ 
quired under the 1978 Ethics in Govern¬ 
ment Act to determine whether the Jus¬ 
tice Department must appoint a special 
prosecutor to examine the evidence 
against Donovan 

Under scrutiny is an allegation by 
Mario Montuoro, a former official of New 
York City’s Local 29 of the Blasters, Drill¬ 
ers and Miners Union, many of whose 400 
members work for Schiavone Construc¬ 
tion Co', where Donovan was an execu¬ 
tive vice president m charge of labor rela¬ 
tions. In the autumn of 1977. Montuoro 
contends. Donovan was present at a New 
York restaurant when another Schiavone 
official gave $2,000 to the kxial's presi¬ 
dent. Louis Sanzo. in a successful effort to 
prevent trouble with the union. 

The accuser, Montuoro. has obvious 
credibility problems He has been con¬ 
victed of possession of heroin and fire¬ 
arms He has worked near explosives on 
tunnel-digging jobs for so long that he 
does not hear well. But jurors tend to be¬ 
lieve him. He was a principal Govern¬ 
ment witness when Sanzo was convicted 
last June of income tax evasion for failing 
to report bribes received from another 
construction company. Claims one feder¬ 
al prosecutor about Montuoro: "What he 
says turns out to be true." 

Through a Labor Department spokes¬ 
man, Donovan last week told TIME. ‘I 
will not discuss any aspect of this investi¬ 
gation while it is in p.rogress ” The spokes¬ 
man also said that Donovan 'has no di¬ 
rect knowledge of these allegations He 
will obviously cooperate with the appro¬ 
priate Government officials in this mat¬ 
ter, and is anxious to put this whole thing 
to rest.” 

Even if the allegation involving Don¬ 
ovan is ultimately discounted, the fact 
that the details of Montuoro’s account of 
the alleged payoff were not presented at 
his confirmation hearings indicates a dis¬ 
turbing lapse by federal investigators. 
Corruption in Local 29 had been under 


multiple investigations, beginning as ear¬ 
ly as 1978. by the FBI, the Department of 
Justice, the Internal Revenue Service and 
even by the Labor Department that Don¬ 
ovan now heads. Yet none of those agen¬ 
cies had informed the Senate that Dono¬ 
van's name had turned up in these probes 
Federal investigators also failed to 
pass along all the information they had 
concerning allegations that Donovan's 
construction firm had cozy relations with 
a Mafia-dominated subcontractor. The 



Labor Secretly at Senate hearings 

The accuser has credibility problems 


FBI did give the Hatch Committee a 19- 
page memo about various claims that 
Schiavone had done business with racke¬ 
teers, but contended that it could not de¬ 
termine whether the charges were true or 
false. Neither the I Bi nor the Justice De¬ 
partment informed the committee that 
federal agents had been bugging the of¬ 
fices and tapping the telephones of one 
such mobster. William Masselli. for seven 
months before Donovan's confirmation 
What the official eavesdroppers over¬ 
heard would surely have been of interest 
to the Senators. 

Time has learned that the recordings 
establish a strong link between Donovan’s 
company and Masselli. whom the FBI de¬ 
scribes as “a self-admitted soldier” in the 
Genovese Mafia family. Although he had 
virtually no expertise in the construction 
business, Masselli nevertheless m 1976 
muscled a longtime acquaintance, Louis 
Nargi, out of control of a company that 


was helping Schiavone excavate subway 
tunnels in Long Island City and Manhat¬ 
tan. The takeover was a typical Mob oper¬ 
ation. Nargi had run into unexpectedly 
difficult excavation problems, which 
made his subcontracting work for Schia¬ 
vone more expensive than he could han¬ 
dle. He made the mistake of twice bor¬ 
rowing $50,000 from Masselli. When 
Nargi could not repay the loans on time. 
Masselli t(»k over Nargi’s trucks, loaders 
and other equipment, began writing 
checks on Nargi’s bank accounts, and 
hired Nargi's workers. 

Masselli did so in the name of a com¬ 
pany he created in 1976 called Jo-Pei 
Contracting and Trucking Corp Masselli 
liecame president of Jo-Pel. Joseph L. 
Galiber. a Bronx Democrat who is still a 
New York state senator, was vice presi¬ 
dent Masselli put $3,600 into forming the 
company, and Galiber invested $3,800. In 
the past four years, their firm was paid 
more than $8 million on its contract work 
for Donovan's firm 

Even by Mob standards, that is not 
petty cash When the Bonanno family 
protested within Mafia circles that Mas¬ 
selli had violated a territorial agreement, 
the Genovese and Bonanno factions held 
a council ‘sitdown'' to hear the dispute. 
Masselli argued that he had simply fore¬ 
closed on bad loans. The council absolved 
him of infringing on a Bonanno jurisdic¬ 
tion Salvatore (Sally Blind) Frascone, a 
Bonanno soldier specializjng in vending 
machines, made the fatal mistake of con¬ 
tinuing to protest the pro-Masselli deci¬ 
sion, Frascone was openly executed in 
October 1978 by Mob hit men as he got 
out of his car in The Bronx. 

A ll of that may show that Donovan’s 
company had been doing business 
with a most unsavory gangster when it 
was dealing with Masselli and that Mas¬ 
selli associated with racketeers and mur¬ 
derers in the Mob. But it certainly does 
not demonstrate that Donovan had any 
personal knowledge of Masselli's criminal 
connections. The only mention of Dono¬ 
van in the FBI eavesdropping that has 
been acknowledged so far by the Justice 
Department seems innocent enough. 
Masselli is heard telling his son Nat that 
he planned to attend some tyjie of unex¬ 
plained "affair." requiring admission tick¬ 
ets and an airplane trip, with “Ronnie 
tSchiavone] and Ray Donovan " 

The FBI contends that it did not in¬ 
form the Senate committee about this 
conversation because "it was known that 
Jo-Pel and SCC [Schiavone Construction 
Co.l did business together and. therefore, 
it was not considered surprising and/'or 
particularly significant that Secretary 
Donovan's name was mentioned in the 
conversation between Mr Masselli and 
his son." Following up earlier requests for 
more information about the Donovan in¬ 
vestigation. Senators Hatch and Edward 
Kennedy wrote to rni Director William 
Webster last July asking for details of the 






mysterious “affair ” Webster replied that 
answering such questions "might jeopar¬ 
dise current litigation or violate existing 
protective court orders ” Wiretap results, 
he insisted, must be kept secret. Said 
Webster “All the information currently 
available in our files concerning the rela¬ 
tionship between Secretary Donovan and 
William Masselli has already been pro¬ 
vided lo the committee." 

Webster’s explanation may be totally 
candid Still, the phrase "currently avail¬ 
able in our files" could also be a key quali¬ 
fication. since the transcripts of the over¬ 
heard conversations are now technically 
under protective custody of the courts. 
They thus could lie considered not “cur¬ 
rently available" to the i Bi 

By the unusual way it has prosecuted 
Masselli. the Justice Department has vir¬ 
tually ensured that those full transcripts 
will not become public The rot surveil¬ 
lance turned up enough evidence for the 
U.S. Attorney's office in New York to 
charge Masselli with leading a hijacking 
ring and conspiring to sell $100 million 
worth of synthetic cocaine. However, if 
Masselli went to trial, the transcripts most 
likely would have to be produced Instead, 
he was allowed to plea bargain This is a 
rare concession lo a Mafioso who is not. in 
turn, revealing Mob secrets to investiga¬ 
tors Masselli ended up pleading guilty to 
the lesser charges of receiving stolen 
goods and using interstate telephone lines 
to discuss a cocaine deal. Assistant U.S 
Attorney Michael Ross even let Masselli 
take a vacation in Italy without seeking 
an increase in his bail and went along 
with his request to postpone imprison¬ 
ment until after Christmas, kederal J udge 
Lawrence M. Pierce was not so obliging, 
he gave Masselli seven years in prison, a 
relatively harsh term considering the 
charges. 

Why permit the plea bargaining ' An 
FBI official in New York claimed that it 
was done to protect an informant whose 
identity might have to be revealed in a tri¬ 
al He said that the decision had liecn ap¬ 
proved at the "highest level of the lUI and 
the Department of Justice.” In Washing¬ 
ton. Asstx'iate Attorney General Rudolph 
W. Giuliani contended that the New 
York prosecutors had acted on their own 
and that "the depaitmenl's approval was 
not sought or required " 

j 

T he Justice Department now finds it¬ 
self 111 the uncomfortable pcisition of 
deciding whether to appoint siiecial pros¬ 
ecutors to investigate two top officials in 
the Reagan Administration In the case of 
National .Security Adviser Richard Allen, 
the department is trying to determine 
whether he may have violated any laws 
by accepting two watches valued at $270. 
Of by misretxirting the dale when he sold 
his consulting business Both Donovan 
and Allen have survived previous inqui¬ 
ries into their conduct. But this time, the 
w'hiff of scandal has become so politically 
damaging that the Administration may 
cut them loose no matter what the Justice 
Department decides. ■ 


Syb arites in Sacramento _ 

Everyone else gets pruned but not California's lawmakers 

A fter three years under the spending I Office furnishings are a si 2 a 
limits imposed by Proposition 13. above government issue The offit 


limits imposed by Proposition 13. 
California is at the frontier of government 
retrenchment. Medical clinics for the 
pcxir are shutting down, parks are going lo 
seed and the state's far-flung highway sys¬ 
tem IS in disrepair Despite such cutbacks, 
a deficit of at least $75 million in this fis¬ 
cal year’s stale budget looks likely. But 
forced austerity is not universal Califor¬ 
nia’s Slate legislators have seen fit to spare 
one group from the draconian reductions, 
themselves. While the expenditures in 
real dollars on social services have de¬ 
creased. the money for the legislature has 
doubled since 1975 and balkwned by a 



Ralph Morrell checks legislators’ receipts 

A revolt against free gas anti other perks 

third this year alone California's assem¬ 
blymen and senators spend more on their 
own care and feeding than lawmakers in 
any other stale 

For appearance sake, the lawmakers 
have kept then salaries relatively modest- 
$28,000 a year The fat—in rich, deep 
veins—lieselsewhcre Eachoflhe40scna- 
lorsand SO assemblymen gets an addition¬ 
al $50 a day la.v free while the legislature's 
work IS under way an average of $12,000 
apiece this year. Lach lawmaker receivcsa 
monthly car allowance of $265 plus a gaso¬ 
line credit card to use without limit Many 
collect an extra $6 foi custom car washes. 
There are other travel perquisites- many 
legislators traveled to Washington at slate 
expense to lobby Congress for the tax ex¬ 
emption on their $50 per diem. 


Office furnishings are a sizable cut 
above government issue The office wing 
of the Capitol in Sacramento is undergoing 
a $3 million sprucing up That refurbish¬ 
ing will not encompass Assemblyman 
Walter Ingalls’ principal office, which is 
outside the capitol. But that outside office 
is by no means shabby: at taxpayers’ ex¬ 
pense. Tngalls recently spent $8,000 for 
wallpaper, $10,000 for carpeting and 
$16,000 for furniture His is not an ex¬ 
treme case After installing new blue car¬ 
peting in his office, another legislator 
tossed out his set of California statute 
books in red bindings and ordered a new 
edition in blue. To sustain themselves dur¬ 
ing their budget-cutting marathons, the 
lawmakers spent $7,950 in one month on 
catered meals, $574 on ice cream, $3,400 
on bottled water. 

Much of the $106 million budget for 
the legislature goes to pay the salaries of its 
1.000employees Ninety-threcofthoseare 
sergeants at arms, who have been routine¬ 
ly dispatched to pick up laundry, chauffeur 
wives and, in one case, to feed live mice 
regularly to a pel snake belonging to for¬ 
mer Assembly Speaker Bob Moretti. The 
majority of the legislative staff, of course, is 
engaged in legitimate work. But critics 
question the propnety. let alone the need, 
of hiring 200 new aides this year Most of 
the 78 additional senate staff members, ac¬ 
cording to President Pro Tempore David 
Roberti, were needed to help figure out 
how the senate’s budget can be cut. 

N ot all the legislators revel in the luxu¬ 
ry Last June. Senator Ollie Speraw 
proposed a bill that would have limited the 
incicase in the legislators' own budget to 
1% He was shouted down. Says one of his 
few allies. Assemblyman William Filanlc- 
“Wasle is the main problem in the state's 
budget crunch The important thing is the 
attitude of the legislators- arrogance ’’ 

A citizen rebellion is building. Ralph 
Morrell. 62. heads a small watchdog 
group called Operation Slush Fund and 
has spent the last year exposing the legis¬ 
lators’ “unconscionable extravagance.” 
Lee Phelps, 51, is president of a statewide 
coalition called Citizens Asserting Su¬ 
premacy over Taxation (cast). Says he- 
“There are no controls, except by the leg¬ 
islators themselves. We’ve got to change 
the rules in this game where the legisla¬ 
tors play around with our money. We’ve 
got to become the umpire ’’ To that end, 
CAST has collected most of the 554,000 
signatures necessary to put a measure on 
the ballot that would force the legislature ^ 
to specify clearly the purposes of all ap¬ 
propriations. If the initiative passes. Cali¬ 
fornia’s profligate legislators will find 
themselves in a chastening li^t. The 
prospect of elected officials justifying 
their ice cream bills has California tax¬ 
payers smacking their lips. ■ 



Dock the Docs 

Welshing on student loans 

L ike many a rich relative. Uncle Sam 
lends a great deal of money and has a 
hard time collecting. But among the bor¬ 
rowers taking advantage of his largesse, 
none are more galling than medical doc¬ 
tors who have reneged on the federal stu¬ 
dent loans that helped make their lucra¬ 
tive careers possible. At hearings last 
week in Washington, the Senate Govern¬ 
mental Affairs Committee put the spot¬ 
light on welshing physicians m hopes of 
making them pay up. 

Establish^ in 1963, the student loan 
program for the health professions allows 
would-be nurses, dentists, optometrists, 
pharmacists and podiatrists, as well as 
physicians, to borrow enough to cover 
their tuition plus up to $2,500 in other ex¬ 
penses. Repayment is over ten years at a 
maximum rate of 9%. About a third of the 
167,000 loans now outstanding are in ar¬ 
rears totaling $23 million. Nurses have the 
highest delinquency rate, a whopping 
43%, compared with a range of 6% to 29% 
for the other professions. The default rate 
for doctors is 16%. 

Nurses at least can plead poverty: 
their average income is only $15,000. By 
contrast, the median income for doctors in 
private practice is $84,000, Notes Senator 
Charles-Percy of Illinois, who chaired the 


United States 



Senator Percy at Washi ngton hearing 

Warning doctors not to cheat Uncle Sam. 


hearings: “According to a General Ac¬ 
counting OflBce sample of delinquent doc¬ 
tors and dentists, most are well established 
in their practices and perfectly capable of 
paying these loans back on time. &venty- 
three percent had excellent credit ratings 
in the private sector.” One Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Medical School graduate has a 
$19,000 car loan, $2,000 in department- 
store charges and $13,000 in other out¬ 
standing credit, and has never missed a 


payment on these debts. Yet he is two 
years delinquent on the remaining $1,552 
of a student loan 

Part of the remedy is for the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Human Services to 
provide a uniform definition of delinquen¬ 
cy and for schools, which are responsible 
for administering the loans, to adopt 
tougher collection policies. According to 
the Senate committee's case-by-case re¬ 
view of loans to Harvard medical stu¬ 
dents, 24% are in arrears. The university, 
however, claims that only 5% of medical 
and dental students with loans are delin¬ 
quent One reason for the differing rates: a 
partial payment, even on a long-overdue 
loan, can take a debtor off the school’s de¬ 
linquency roll. Last month one graduate 
made amends by paying $25 on a $1,477 
loan that was overdue five years. 

Loyola University of Chicago has al¬ 
ready tightened its procedures and has tri¬ 
pled its collections in the past three years. 
Percy has introduced legislation that 
would require the reporting of delinquent 
borrowers to commercial credit bureaus. 
Says he “They should face the same con¬ 
sequences as they do if they don't pay their 
mortgage.” But it is clear that those who 
will suffer the most are prospective 
health-care workers. Loans are no longer 
being made from congressionally appro¬ 
priated funds, but from the money repaid. 
Because of delinquent debts, about 5.000 
would-be doctors and nurses could be de¬ 
nied government aid. ■ 


Christian Soldiers vs. the Navy 

I f the Third Commandment forbids using the Lord’s name in vain, can 
his name be used for a nuclear-pwered fast attack submarine? At its 
annual meeting in Washington this fall, the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops voted no. They wrote an elaborately polite letter to 
Navy Secretary John Lehman, saying that naming a sub Corpus Chris- 
n—Latin for body of Christ—“is very nearly sacrilegious.” 

The Navy has so far resisted the request to change the name. The sub 
is not named after a sacred mystery of the faith but, the Navy says, the 
Texas city (pop. 332,000) where the Corpus Christi Naval Air Station is 
the largest employer. Besides, a World War II Navy ship was called Car¬ 
pus Christi. and vessels today are named, indirectly, after saints. For in¬ 
stance, the Santa Barbara carries the name of the patroness of artillery¬ 
men, Last April at the sub’s christening—yes, christening—Secretary 
Lehman, a Roman Catholic, argued that the Second Vatican Council 
(1962-65) “not only did not condemn nuclear deterrence weapon sys¬ 
tems, but said that deterrence had made a specific contribution to 
peace.” 

The protests do not exactly add up to a groundswell of indignation. 
Thomas Druiy, the Bishop of Corpus Christi, who introduced the resolu¬ 
tion of disapproval, has received about 200 messages of support. Drury, 
73, a former Air Force chaplain, is new to such activism. Says he hopeful¬ 
ly; “The bishops having made a decision on the thing, they are naturally 
going to stand by it. I dislike that it’s causing all this trouble, but I’m 
afraid it wem’t die.” 

In Corpus Christi the residents seem to like the name just fine. Says 
Chamber of Commerce Executive Vice President Jimmy Lyles: “We use 
the En^ish language here and not the Latin language.” Meanwhile, the 
controversy seems likely to go on ad infinitum. 
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Crackdown on Solidarity 



SolMarity LmmIw Lsch WaleM after Ne meetlnK wHh the Roman Catholic Primate; ArchUehop Jozef Glemp observing feast day In Katowice 


T hroughout Saturday evening there 
had been ominous signs of the 
trouble to come. Reports reaching 
the Warsaw headquarters of the 
trade-union movement Solidarity from 
regional offices warned of an unusual 
amount of troop activity throughout the 
country. Tanks were seen on provincial 
highways. In late evening, telephone and 
telex lines between Poland and the out¬ 
side world were suddenly cut. And then, 
at midnight, eleven police vans appeared 
on Warsaw's Mokotowska Street, where 
the local headquarters is located, and 
blocked the thoroughfare. Moments later 
dozens of steel-helmeted riot police 
stormed the building, where they ar¬ 
rested union members and confiscated 
documents 

At about the same time, police and 
soldiers were rounding up union radicals 
elsewhere. The door of one unionist’s 
apartment was smashed as police pushed 
their way inside. Additional arrests were 
made tn the Baltic port city of Gdansk, 
where the ruling committee of Solidarity, 
including its leader, L«ch Walesa, had 



Polish Premier Wolcte c h lanizelski _ 

The distrust of authority is very deep. 


been in stormy session. Also taken into 
custody were several former government 
officials, including former Communist 
Party Chief Edward Oierek. Despite the 
apparent size of the operation, the news 
blackout had been planned so carefully 
that even in the capital, few Poles were 
aware of what was happening. 

At6a.m Sunday, exactly six hours af¬ 
ter the crackdown began. General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski, the Polish party chief 
and Premier, made a radio address to the 
country. He declared a state of martial 
law and announced that henceforth the 
country would be ruled by a "military 
council for national salvation." Speaking 
in a tired voice, he said, "Our country is at 
the verge of an abyss. The state structure 
has ceased operating." Solidarity’s lead¬ 
ers. he charged, "threaten us with the use 
of force. They no longer obey the law. Ev¬ 
eryone is on strike. They call for confron¬ 
tation with the Reds. We had to do some¬ 
thing before they thrust us into civil war 
... We have to come out of the crisis by 
ourselves by our hands. History would 
never foegive us if we failed.” And so, he 
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said, “from today, a state of war is de¬ 
clared in Poland.” Within hours, Radio 
Moscow, which had earlier reported that 
"patriotic forces in Poland are calling 
more and more decisively for rebuffing 
the enemies of socialism," carried an ap¬ 
proving bulletin on the Polish govern¬ 
ment's action. 

In the meantime, the crackdown gen¬ 
erated concern throughout the West. In 
Washington. President Reagan was kept 
informed of the Polish situation through- 
■ out the weekend. In Brussels Secretary of 
I State Alexander Haig hastily put off a 
planned trip to Israel. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization was ready to call an 
emergency meeting of foreign ministers if 
the situation in Poland warranted For the 
moment, there were no signs of Soviet 
military intervention, and Jaruzelski's 
comment that Poles should solve the crisis 
by “our hands" appeared to imply that he 
was hoping to avoid such an eventuality. 

T hough the Polish people have seen 
the level of political pressure rise 
and fall repeatedly throughout the 
^ past year and a half, they had real- 

j ized for several days that the nation might 
1 be approaching a crisis Early last week 
I the government launched a propaganda 
i barrage against Solidarity by broadcast- 
i ing over the state radio some tape-record- 
1 ed excerpts from a closed-door meeting of 
! the union's leadership The excerpts ac- 
j counted for only about 30 minutes of what 
j had been a twelve-hour di-scussion. but 
i they tended to portray the leadcre as trou- 
1 blesome and uncompromising. Walesa 
j was quoted as having said "The confron- 
j tation IS unavoidable, and it will take 
; place . . 1 wanted to reach |itl in a natu- 
j ral way. when almost all social groups 
! were with us But 1 made a mistake be- 
! cause I thought we would keep it up long- 
[ er and then we would overthrow these 
I parliaments and llocal government] 
j councils " Walesa cautioned union lead¬ 
ers at the meeting against declaring pub¬ 
licly that confrontation was inevitable, 

\ but told them that they should say. "We 
i love you, we love socialism and the party 
I and. of course, the Soviet Union . . We 
\ should do our work and wait " 

I The fact that somebody had tape-re¬ 
corded the proceedings of a union mecl- 
I ing was not in itself surprising Regional 
; leaders, for example, routinely record 
j union debates in order to demonstrate to 
i members back home that their interests 
j have been properiy represented. Walesa 
did not quarrel with the quotes but said 
I his remarks had been “terribly distorted " 
j If anyone was seeking a showdown it was 
the government, he continued, adding. 
"We would like to hear their private con¬ 
versations when they are talking about us 
secretly." Moreover, union leaders point¬ 
ed out, the meeting had taken place just 
after the government had sent police to 
j break up a sit-in demonstration by stu- 
! dents at Warsaw’s Fire Fighters Acade- 
I my, and the unionists were angry, 
j What was alarming about the broad¬ 
cast of the tapes was the harsh tone the 


government had adopted against the 
union. For perhaps the first time, Walesa 
was vilified by the state press and televi¬ 
sion. As a series of still photographs of 
Walesa was shown on TV, an announcer 
intoned. "Do you want to follow this band 
of revolutionaries, or would you prefer a 
peaceful national understanding of the 
kind the government is seeking?” The 
army newspaper Zolnierz Wolnosci called 
Walesa ’’a great liar and provocateur" 
who headed a group of "madmen" who 
were striving for "anarchy and chaos. " 

In the background, as always, was the 
Soviet Union, declaring that its security 
was being threatened by the machina¬ 
tions of the Solidarity leadership. The So¬ 
viet party paper Izvestia accused the 
union's "extremists” of “verging on ter¬ 
rorism” in their efforts to undermine the 
Communist authorities in Warsaw The 


Soviet news agency TASS charged that 
unionists had stolen "weapons and explo¬ 
sives” from slate armories for use in a tc- 
bellion, and that Solidarity was threaten¬ 
ing to sabotage the rail, highway, 
telephone and telegraph lines that cross 
Poland, linking the Soviet Union and 
East Germany. 

At midweek Walesa met in Warsaw 
with Poland's Roman Catholic Primate, 
Archbishop Jozef Glemp,- who was trying 
hard to ease tensions in the country 
Glemp had already sjxiken out against 
the government's bill seeking broader 
emergency powers, saying that it could 
“disturb the internal peace and cause a 
grave social conflict " Following his talk 
with Walesa, there were rumors that the 
two might meet with Jaruzelski. But such 
a meeting was not arranged, and Walesa 
returned to Gdansk. For his efforts at 
peacemaking, the Archbishop received a 
blast from Moscow, which accused the 
Polish Catholic Church of stirring up 
"anti-Communist sentiment," 

An important indication of the pre¬ 


vailing unease in Poland is the fact that 
some 33.000 Poles have fled to Austria as 
refugees since last January. In addition, 
many of the 30,000 Polish “tourists’' now 
in Austria are expected to seek resettle¬ 
ment help once the winter sets in. Of the 
33,000 official refugees, only 6,700 have 
thus far received immigration visas to en¬ 
ter the U.S., Canada or Australia. Last 
week, the Austrian government, in an ef¬ 
fort to stem the flow of refugees, suspend¬ 
ed a 1972 agreement that permitted Poles 
to travel to Austria without first obtaining 
visas. As a Vienna newspaper put it. “The 
government has decided that this country 
can no longer serve as the waiting room of 
the free world, a sort of Ellis Island of the 
West." From now on, the Austrian em¬ 
bassy in Warsaw will issue visas only to 
genuine political refugees or to people 
who wish to visit sick or dying relatives. 


As tension rose in Poland last week, 
unionists and government officials traded 
warnings. In a sense, the radicals of Soli¬ 
darity played into the hands of the hard¬ 
liners of the Polish Communist Party At 
Gdansk, the union's 107-member ruling 
committee passed a resolution demanding 
greater freedom and vowed to call for a 
nationwide referendum to replace the 
Communist leadership if the government 
did not respond to Solidarity's requests. 
During the debate, one official said. 
"Whether we want to or not. we have to 
take power." The union then proclaimed 
this Thursday "a day of protest against 
oppression and a symbol of social unity ” 
That may well have been preci.sely 
what the government was waiting for In 
the event of demonstrations, it warned, 
"organs of public order" would move “de¬ 
cisively" to block such protests At mid¬ 
night Saturday, General Jaruzelski car¬ 
ried out that threat, with consequences to 
the Polish nation that cannot yet be 
assessed. — By William £. Smith. Beportadby 
Richard Homlk/Wanaw 



Poles seeking visas huddle outside the gates of the Austrian embassy In Warsaw 

K'o longer a waiting room of the free world, a sort of Ellis Island of the West 
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DIPLOMACY 

East Joins West 


Concerto for two Germanys 

T he sites that the East Germans chose 
for the summit meeting between their 
party chief, Erich Honecker, and West 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
were awash with symbolism. One was 
East Germany’s Hubertusstock, once the 
hunting lodge of Prussian kings; the other, 
a guesthouse at Ddllnsee, in a wooded 
area to the north of East Berlin, now 
serves as a lakeside retreat for Honecker. 
the German Democratic Republic’s boss 
since 1971. The guesthouse is also the 
place where Honecker. as chief of East 
Germany s internal security apparatus in 
1961, received orders to begin construc¬ 
tion of the Berlin Wall, which has since 
divided the two Germanys. 

The three-day meeting was the first 
formal conclave on East German soil be¬ 
tween East and West German leaders 
since Chancellor Willy Brandt helped 
launch his OstpoUtik in 1970 by meeting 
with East German Premier Willi Stoph in 
Erfurt, 40 miles east of the frontier. Initi¬ 
ated by the East Germans, the weekend 
summit had been twice postponed be¬ 
cause of East-West friction over the 1979 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the 
continuing crisis in Poland. A further irri¬ 
tant was provided last year by the Hon¬ 
ecker government’s new currency regula¬ 
tions, which greatly increased the cost of 
travel from West to East and thus reduced 
the number of such trips by West Ger¬ 
mans by 20% in the past 14 months. 

TheSchmidtgovernment, m its pursuit 
of OstpoUtik, is anxious to resume negotia¬ 
tions with East Germany, in the hope of 
easing intra-German relations and per¬ 
haps achieving a larger measure of ddtente 
between East and West Bonn's long-range 
concerns have already produced windfalls 


World 


for the East, which reaps benefits from 
credits, deutsche marks and other hard 
currency from the West. Lagging behind 
West Germany in virtually every aspect of 
economic life. East Germany has vastly 
gained from interest-free credits extended 
by Bonn. These credits, amounting to S383 
million annually, made possible last year 
an 18.7% rise in East-West German trade, 
to $5.24 billion. In a gesture of good will, 
Schmidt planned to discuss renewing the 
credit agreement, which is due to expire 
this month. He may,however, beoblig^ to 
reduce the sum to $314 million under pres¬ 
sure from the West German federal bank. 
Bonn also planned to press the East Ger¬ 
mans for some concessions on their disput¬ 
ed new currency regulations, changes that 
would allow children and old people from 
the West to make trips to East Germany 
more cheaply. 

A nother important issue concerned the 
proposed natural gas pipeline that 
will stretch some 3,000 miles from Siberia 
through East Germany to Western Eu¬ 
rope. The West Germans would like to see 
Honecker approve the pipeline agree¬ 
ment, which was discussed last month by 
Schmidt and Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev Since West Berlin will receive 
natural gas under the terms of the agree¬ 
ment, the West Germans hope that Hon- 
ecker’s approval of the plan may augur 
well for future discussion of matters in¬ 
volving West Berlin—a subject that East 
Germany has often regarded as verboten. 

Though the summit may evoke mem¬ 
ories of the heady atmosphere of detente 
that prevailed in the 1970s. reunification 
of the two Germanys is no longer a popu¬ 
lar expectation. According to a poll of 
West Germans conducted last year, only 
8% of the population believed that reunifi¬ 
cation can be achieved by the end of the 
century. In spite of the summit, the wall 
that Honecker built is likely to remain 
standing for the foreseeable future. ■ 


SOVIET UNION 

End of a Fast 

Sakharov makes his point 

F or 17 days it seemed certain that An¬ 
drei Sakharov’s war of wills with the 
Kremlin could end only one way: in de¬ 
feat and, possibly, death by starvation. 
Then, four days after the dissident lead¬ 
er's hunger strike led to his being hospi¬ 
talized, the Kremlin backed down. In a 
rare concession, the Soviet leadership sur¬ 
rendered to Sakharov’s demand that his 
daughter-in-law Liza Alexeyeva, 26, be 
allowed to join her husband. Alexei Se¬ 
myonov, in the U S. Sakharov, 60, and 
his wife Yelena Bonner, 58, who had 
joined him in the hunger strike, broke 
their fast upon hearing the news that 
Alexeyeva was free to leave. Semyonov, 
25, who is Bonner’s son by a previous 
marriage, was allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union in 1978, He is a graduate student 
at Brandeis University and now lives in 
Waltham, Mass. 

The Soviet action was evidently 
prompted by pressure from abroad The 
Kremlin leaders had become increasingly 
alarmed about the Soviet image in the 
West as pro-Sakharov demonstrations 
erupted m European capitals, and world 
statesmen, including Pope John Paul II, 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and President Reagan, ex¬ 
pressed their concern. The Soviets have 
always held back from taking extreme 
measures against Sakharov because of his 
international celebrity as the much deco¬ 
rated nuclear physicist who helped devel¬ 
op the Soviet hydrogen bomb He later 
went on to gain greater fame as the cham¬ 
pion of human rights in the U.S S R and 
the winner of the 1975 Nobel Peace Prize, 
though he has been roundly vilified in the 
Soviet press. The Soviets’ fear of incurring 
worldwide opprobrium was compounded 
a month ago, when Sakharov managed to 
get a message to the West that if he died 
during his hunger strike, the KGB might 
well be guilty of his murder. 

It was the KGB that passed word of the 
Kremlin's decision to Alexeyeva that she 
could go to the U.S., thus halting Sakhar¬ 
ov’s fast. Alexeyeva, who married Se¬ 
myonov by proxy last June, had been pre¬ 
viously denied a visa to leave for the U.S. 
On Saturday, Alexeyeva boarded a train 
to visit the Sakharovs in the industrial city 
of Gorky, where the couple has been liv¬ 
ing in exile for the past 23 months. 

At week’s end, the government news¬ 
paper Jzve.itia published a tiny news item 
on the affair. The article, in its entirety, 
said: "In connection with the fact that the 
parents of Y.K. Alexeyeva have with¬ 
drawn their objections to her leaving the 
Soviet Union, a decision has been taken to 
grant her an exit visa by way of excep¬ 
tion." It was the first announcement to 
the Soviet public that Sakharov had won 
his battle with the Kremlin. ■ 
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The President right In Ms Elysie study during last week's television Interview 

FRANCF 


Tending a N e gle c ted Ba ck yard 

I Mitterrand tries to calm the critics of his new economic order 


T he camera panned slowly across a li¬ 
brary of leatherbound Ixtoks and a 
ptilished tabic to a pair of pale, manicured 
hands and finally to the angulai, rigidly 
expressive face framed in a white collar 
and blue suit French President f ran^ois 
Mitteirand was on the air, live from his 
study III the hlysce Palace In an houi- 
long Gallic version of a televised fireside 
chat, Mitterrand delivered the first com¬ 
prehensive defense of his leftist domestic 
policies since he took office seven months 
ago "Those who chcise us want things to 
change." said he "There must be some re¬ 
forms, and these reforms must be carried 
out at a reasonably good pace " 

After devoting 43,000 air miles to in¬ 
ternational summitry in seven countries. 
Mitterrand was belatedly paying atten¬ 
tion to his national backyard. The inter¬ 
view. conducted by two accommodating 
TV executives, was an attempt to cast a 
cloak of presidential conciliation broad 
enough to reassure his impatient support¬ 
ers and appease his angry detractors. But 
it confirmed that neither worsening eco¬ 
nomic news nor mounting political pres¬ 
sure would deter the new President from 
fulfilling the sweeping promises made 
during his campaign 

Mitterrand acknowledged that the 
latest economic statistics were disappoint¬ 
ing. Unemployment, which the Socialists 
had vowed to bring down, passed the sym¬ 
bolically sensitive 2 million mark last 
month and now stands at (vx. 7 2'>f 
when Mitterrand took office). Inflation 
roars along untamed at 14''/ (I’s-. 12.5% 
last May). The country's trade balance 
registered a SI billion deficit for the 
month of October alone. But the Presi¬ 


dent predicted that the employment pic¬ 
ture would start improving by 1983. He 
also pledged efforts to bring inflation 
down to 10% The success of his seven- 
year mandate may depend on his ability 
to meet those targets. Warns a diplomat 
I in Pans' "If a year goes by and the StKial- 
'sts haven't turned things around, there 
could be serious trouble " 

Signs of discontent are already evi¬ 
dent Leftist unions have been stepping up 
their demands of ihe government The 
Communist-led Confederation Generale 
du Travail, for example, is holding out for 
an immediate reduction in the work week 
from 40 hours to 38. Mitterrand is offering 
39 A crowd of 3.000 ecologists staged a 
violent demonstration two weeks ago ai 
Golfech, in .southwestern France, to 
charge Mitterrand with reneging on his 
campaign pledge to curtail new nuclear- 
plant construction 

The major farmers’ union, mean¬ 
while. indignantly balked at a govein- 
ment offer of $1 billion in subsidies De¬ 
manding $1.7 billion, militants blocked 
the track of the new high-.spt'ed TGV 
train for one hour Traveling salesmen got 
into the act with a horn-Uxiting, tiaffic- 
jammingdemonstration in Paris' Place de 
la Concorde to demand new benefits, in¬ 
cluding tax-free gasoline (the current 
price of $2 77 per gal includes $101 in 
taxes). Even during a generally trium¬ 
phant visit to his foimer constituency in 
western Burgundy this month, there was 
an undercurrent of rural dissatisfaction 
Said one protest sign along the way wr. 
WANT "TO LIVE, NOT JUST SUBSIST, 

Mitterrand's most important chal¬ 
lenge comes from the French business 


community, which lacks confidence in his 
radical economic program. Mitterrand 
has raised taxes on business and on indi¬ 
viduals with high incomes, increased the 
government's economic role by moving to 
nationalize large companies and private 
banks and boosted state spending on ev¬ 
erything from civil seivants to welfare 
benefits These policies, a representative 
of the association of small- and medium- 
size employers warned last week, are 
" killing the goose that has been laying 
golden eggs” Uncertain of the future, 
French industiies large and small have 
cut back on new investment. 

I n his television appearance, Mitterrand 
tried hard to mollify businessmen 
While reaffirming that all promised re¬ 
forms would be carried out on schedule, he 
pledged not to undertake further national¬ 
izations. Justifying a controversial, al¬ 
though legal, decision to impose certain 
job-creating social reforms by decree in¬ 
stead of by legislation, Mitterrand de¬ 
clared- "Businessmen need to know the 
rules of the game ' * At the same time, the 
government has been cracking down on 
what appears to be an increasing traffic of 
money and valuables out of the country So 
far, 34 people, including one former mem¬ 
ber of parliament, hav'e been charged with 
illegally siphoning currency abroad. 

Mitterrand also tried to close a debate 
that was launched by Finance Minister 
Jacques Delors. the most outspoken mod¬ 
erate in his Cabinet, who declared in a ra¬ 
dio interview last month that he favored a 
"pause" in the pace of reform Mitterrand 
disagreed The President is anxious to 
placate important supporters within the 
governing coalition the Communists, 
who hold four seats in the 44-member 
Cabinet, and a group of impatient, occa¬ 
sionally raucous Socialist backbenchers 
known as "maximalists" because they 
want a maximum niimlier of campaign 
promises implemented 

l.xtensive as they are. Mitterrand's 
difficulties are early warning signals, not 
immediate liabilities. The latest polls 
show confidence in his administration 
holding steady at 57%. And for all the ac¬ 
rimony over economic policy, a surprising 
degree of harmony prevails on foreign af¬ 
fairs and defense Mitterrand’s request for 
$22 billion in military spending, up 3.6%. 
after inflation over last year's level, passed 
the Senate without dissent this month It 
was the upper chamber's first unanimous 
vote in 30 years Nonetheless, it is Mitter¬ 
rand's handling of the economy and of do¬ 
mestic stKial (xilicy that will determine 
France's international strength, its 
uniquely firm stand on Western defense 
and, of course, the number of future tele¬ 
vised reassurances the President will have 
to gl ve — By Henry teller. Reported by Jordan 
Bonfante/Faris 


•Miitcnand also rc.stv'ndeit to rumof. that he was 
sulfeiing from a mysterious illnoss Conlirming that 
he had undeigonc a scries of uiispccihcd lesls he ex¬ 
plained lhai he has been hesel by back and leg pains, 
that he now "felt Irellcr" and that a full rcixirt on his 
health would be published this week 
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EL SALVADOR 

Tak in g a Ch a nc e on Elections 

"But who in hell knows what sgoing to happen ?” 


T he posters are blue and white, the 
same colors as the Salvadoran flag, 
and they usually show three happy citi¬ 
zens standing together "El Salvador de¬ 
serves your vote," reads the caption. On 
radio and television, scrupulously nonpar¬ 
tisan sixit announcements urge voters to 
turn out on election day "This time your 
vote will be respected." they insist "Your 
vote will make the difference " 

Over at the heavily guarded Central 
Election Council in San Salvador, the cap¬ 
ital, Jorge Bustamante, the council chair¬ 
man. IS conducting polls on what kind of 
turnout can be expected when voters cast 
their ballots for delegates to a constituent 
assembly on March 28 He is hoping for 
60‘’f of the country’s estimated I million 
to I 5 million eligible voters. “This gov¬ 
ernment IS the product of a coupdetal, "he 
explains "In order to go back to legality, 
we must have a new constitution " 

Although the election is still more 
than three months away, the sudden surge 
in political activity is part of an all-out 
campaign by El Salvador's President Jose 
Napoleon Duarte and the ruling military- 
civilian junta to persuade Salvadorans to 
vote The election, Duarte argues, is a step 
toward ending the savage civil war that is 
tearing the country apart and toward re¬ 
storing the democratic process Duarte, 
who is also leader of the centrist Christian 
Democratic Party, has the strong backing 
oftheU.S in calling the election The ten¬ 
tative plan is for the constituent assembly 
election to be followed by balloting for 
President in 1983 

T he March election has. however, come 
under sharp attack from some quar¬ 
ters. Leftist spokesmen argue that the op¬ 
eration of right-wing death squads, cur¬ 
rent military restrictions on civil liberties 
and a long history of electoral manipula¬ 
tion in El Salvador rule out any chance 
that the election could be fair and free. 
The left, of course, is not expected to put 
up any candidates, since they would al¬ 
most certainly be murdered El .Salvador's 
neighbors are also divided about the elec¬ 
tion. The Organization of American 
States last week voted 22 to 3 to back the 
election and send observers if requested 
But the resolution was opposed by Nica¬ 
ragua and Cirenada, which supfxirt the 
leftist guerrillas who are trying to oust the 
Salvadoran junta, and by Mexico, which 
favors a negotiated political settlement 
Eour other countries abstained. 

Washington is anxious to see an elect¬ 
ed government installed in San Salvador, 
particularly since American aid is expect¬ 
ed to rise to $173 million or more next 
year. "One of the things President Duarte 
attaches importance to is getting out of 
this transitional period," explains U.S. 



San Salvador rally: end the violence 

Some wind up in the lava mountains 


Ambassador to El Salvador ITeane Hin¬ 
ton "He feels if we don't have the sup- 
poit, we gt)" But that position poses grave 
risks, both for Duarte and the U S . if his 
Christian Democratic Party loses the 
election Some observers, in fact, fear that 
the election could turn out to be a "slow- 
motion right-wing coup" that would give 
a stamp of legitimacy to the extreme right 
rather than the Christian Democrats 
The Christian Demtvrais at present 
control the political machinery and most 
of the mayoralties. They have financial 
and political ties to Christian Democratic 
parties in Venezuela and Europe. But 
there are already indications that the Na¬ 
tional Conciliation Party (PC.N ), the of¬ 
ficial party of the previous military 
regimes, is running neck and neck with 
the Christian Democrats The constituent 
assembly will have governmental powers. 
Thus, should the PC N. win a simple ma¬ 
jority or manage to form a coalition with 
any of four small parties of the far right. 
Duarte could be ousted as President, the 
Christian Democrats would lose the min¬ 
istries they hold, and the U S. would have 
sacrificed its best hope foi ever restoring 
democracy in El Salvador 

As the parties geared up their cam¬ 
paigns last week. Defense Minister Jose 
Guillermo Garcia announced that mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces would not be 
allowed to vole, apparently to avoid any 
charges of military interference. The 
junta, meanwhile, decreed its new elec¬ 
tion laws. The use of voter lists will 


be abandoned. The lists were often a 
source of, fraud in the past. They have 
also been outdated by the many deaths 
and dislocations among the population, 
and they risked being boycotted by vot¬ 
ers who fear being murdered if their 
name appears on a list having anything 
to do with politics. Under the new sys¬ 
tem, a voter can present his govern¬ 
ment-issued ID card at any voting 
booth in his home province, get his lin¬ 
ger marked with indelible ink, and vote. 
Bustamante insisted that a voter could 
not remove the ink and vote more than 
once “unless he amputates a finger, and 
if he does. I’ll be delighted to let him 
vote two times, even ten." The major 
problem, Bustamante added, will be get¬ 
ting ID cards for everyone. He estimat¬ 
ed that at least 250,000 peasant women 
do not have them. Another problem will 
be ensuring the safety of voters in some 
30 cities and towns where the guerrillas 
are strong. In addition, there are signs 
that the guerrillas may launch a major 
military offensive before the election 
In a country where wanton death has 
become common, few people speak open¬ 
ly about whom they might support ^me 
are blatantly cynical. “The one that will 
win IS the one who is in now," smiled a 
worker at a sugar-refining plant outside 
San Salvador, adding "You have to be 
with the one that is in If you are not, you 
will be m the lava mounUiins. right"'" He 
was referring to a notorious stretch of lava 
rock outside San Salvador, called El 
Playdn, that was recently discovered to be 
a dumping ground for victims of the right- 
wing death squads. The bodies were left 
there to be consumed by vultures Anoth¬ 
er worker, a cane cutler, reflected both 
the hope and the despair of El Salvador s 
enduring dilemma “We think our vote 
will be important," he declared, “but who 
in hell knows what's going to happen"'" 


Air piracy is no longer the unusual 
crime it used to be. but one case in Vene¬ 
zuela last week merits dubious note In a 
rare triple hijack, two Acropostal Airlines 
flights and one Venezuelan Airways 
(Avensa) flight were seized shortly after 
leaving Caracas" Simon Bolivar Interna¬ 
tional Airport. Eleven hijackers, believed 
to be members of Venezuela’s Red Flag 
tenorist group and representing various 
leftist causes, got through airport security 
by passing themselves off as a band of mu¬ 
sicians They boarded the aircraft carry¬ 
ing grenades and automatic weapons con¬ 
cealed in instrument cases No sooner had 
the FASTEN SEAT BELT signs been turned 
off than the three planes’ 235 passengers 
and 15 crew members found themselves 
on a harrowing 29-hr. jaunt that touched 
down at various Latin and Caribbean 
countries en route to Havana. All hos¬ 
tages were released unharmed. The gun¬ 
men were taken into custody by Cuban 
officials. —By Marguarltt Johnaon. Bapertad 
IvJamaa MWimrtt/Sin Salvador 






GOOD PLACE, GOOD TIME 


One of the best places you can find to live the good life sapphire crystal and are water-resistant to 60 metres 
is Cannes, where you will find not one but two yacht depth. 

harbors for homing your boat and losing your inhibi- You'll also find Omega's other fine watches in the 
tions. There are also two casinos where you might lose advertising pages of TIME. No wonder. TIME readers 
your money. And a three star restaurant, Moulin de own more of everything that goes with the affluent life: 
Mougins, where you will at least get something deli- new cars, high priced cameras, video recorders, stocks, 
cious in return. bonds, vacation homes, and fine watches. Omega 

For their striking ad in TIME Magazine, Omega photo- knows that in TIME their advertising will be seen by the 
graphed their famed Seamaster Quartz at the club- people who have the income, the taste and the sense of 
house at Cannes's Port Pierre Canto. On the right you value that lead them to include the world’s best-crafted 
will see the Seamaster in stainless steel, and on the products as part of a lifestyle. That's why you’ll find 
left in stainless steel and 14 carat gold. Both have a Omega and TIME in all the right places. 

TIME 
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lOu never see a lot 
of our best work. 


Today, people are looking at new 
cars in a new way. 

Sure, you still want a car that will 
zip through traffic. But you also need 
one that will zip past gas pumps and 
repair shops. 

You want a car that is comfort¬ 
able. But you also need one that is 
comfortably priced. 

You want a car that looks nice. 

But you also need one that will hold its 
good looks for some years to come. 

And that comes from the way the 
people who built the car think. 

At Datsun, we think in terms of 
"harmony." 



Harmony between research and 
development. Between design and 
engineering. Throughout testing. And 
retesting. And up and down each of 
our assembly lines. 

In short, harmony from concept 
through the completed car. 

Thinking and working in harmony 
permits us to resolve seemingly un- 
resolvable differences. To balance flat- 
out contradictions. 

For example, you want a strong, 
safe car. But you also need one that 
is fuel efficient. More strength would 
seem to mean more weight. More 
fuel efficiency would seem to mean 
less weight. 

Our solution: A new, high-tension 
steel. It is thinner and lighter than 
the steel it replaced. Yet equally as 
strong. More pounds were saved, with 
no loss of strength, by drilling holes 
in the steel suspension system (which 
were later filled with rubber plugs). 

Problem-solving by design- 
resolving conflicting elements to 



improve the overall quality of the 
product—has helped Datsun to build 
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cars that are strong and safe, yet light 
and fuel efficient. 

Harmony has also led to many 
other solid product improvements. 
Some you see. Some you don’t. 

When a Datsun leaves the assem¬ 
bly line, it leaves with nearly nine 
pounds of gleaming acrylic paint. 

And almost four and a half pounds of 
sound deadener. 

Part of that paint does an under- 
C'.er job. Inside the air cleaner. 

C.' the underside of the hood. Under 


the mat in the trunk. Even the drive 
shaft is painted. As is the inside of 
the rocker panels, fender wells and 
splash pans. (Which also receive a 
generous extra layer of stone guard 
coat to help fight off salt damage in 
colder climates.) 

Every trunk is sealed with more 
than a pound of weather stripping. 
Every door with nearly half a pound. 
And every door also comes with a hole 
in the bottom... a precisely-position¬ 
ed drain hole to prevent build-up of 


water running down the windowpane. 

So now you have some idea of 
why Datsuns are so right for the times. 
They offer you what the world needs. 
Without sacrificing what you want. 
That’s harmony. 

The model shown above is the Datsun 120Y ISunnyl 
tor South America. 

Specifications and ecjuipment may vary according 
to market 
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The Giant Panda needs 
your help to survive. 


O NCE every eighty to a hundred 
years the bamboo forests in 
China’s Sichuan Province burst into 
flower and then die off. And that’s had 
news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge 
amounts of bamboo. 

But that’s just one of the problems 
facing the Panda. 

To ensure that it has a future it is 
vital to preserve the complex eco¬ 
system in which it lives, to carry out 
research into its dietary needs and 
investigate possible alternatives, to 
discover the reasons for its low repro¬ 


duction rate, to study the problem of 
internal parasites-all these faaors and 
many more which threaten its survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to 
solve these and other problems has 
resulted in a unique and historic 
partnership between WWF and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

VCWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,(XK) towards a total of about U S 
$3,000,000 needed by the Chinese 
Government to mount a major Panda 
Conservation Programme. This 
includes construction of a research and 
conservation centre in the largest of 


the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural 
Reserve in Sichuan Province. 

A team from ^XWF, led by the 
distinguishedecologistDr. G. Schaller, 
is already at work in Wolong together 
with top Chinese scientists under the 
leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

'Fhc Giant Panda is an endangered 
animal. It is also the symbol of WWF’s 
worldwide conservation efforts to save 
life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your 
money. 

Please send contributions to the 
WWF National Organisation in your 
country or direct to: 




WWF International, 

1196 Gland, Switzerland. 

WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


Adverittement t>rtttared as a fiubhi, service bv Chniw &• Mather. 


NATO 

A Fit of Greek Pique _ 

Papandreou disrupts an allied meeting with a petty gripe 


A s leader of a country that adores dra¬ 
ma, Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou knows the impact of a show¬ 
stopping performance. The charismatic 
ex-professor last week engaged in theat¬ 
rics that annoyed allied peers but won 
raves from the folks back home. At a 
NATO meeting in Brussels in his other role 
as Defense Minister, Papandreou claimed 
his country had begun a “process of disen¬ 
gagement" from the alliance's military 
command. At the same time, he insisted 
on a “guarantee" to shield Greece from 
aggression by fellow NATO member Tur¬ 
key. When efforts to dissuade Papandreou 
from his stubborn demand proved fruit¬ 
less. the Defense Ministers gave up in dis¬ 
gust and went home. For the first time in 
NATO’s 32-year history, they did not even 
bother to issue a communique 

The latest eruption of Greek-Turkish 
rancor offered vivid proof that NATO's 
southern flank remains highly vulnerable 
to squabbling between the two Mediterra¬ 
nean rivals Papandreou has already 
charged that Turkey, not the Soviet 
Union, poses the greatest threat to Greek 
security. Seven years after the Turks in¬ 
vaded Cyprus. Athens and Ankara are 
tangled m a hopeless stalemate over the 
i future of the island They also continue to 
I bicker abdut jurisdiction of air traffic, off- 
I shore oil and territorial limits in the Aege- 
j an Sea, “The alliance must be aware that 
I there is a real problem between Greece 
and Turkey." says a top member of Pa¬ 
pandreou s 5>ocialist parly. "If we cannot 
secure our interests within NATO, why 
should we remain in it?" 

The Greeks were alarmed by the re- 
j cent agreement between the IJ.S and 
I Turkey to create a high-level joint defense 
I group designed to “enlarge and improve 
! defense cooperation " Papandreou con¬ 


tended that if Turkey, which maintains 
NATO’s second largest standing army (af¬ 
ter the U.S.), was to be fortified as a mili¬ 
tary power, then it was "essential and 
mandatory" to protect Greece against 
possible aggression NATO Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral Joseph l.uns said, however, that the 
alliance rejected such a notion as “incon¬ 
ceivable " Declared U.S. Defense Secre¬ 
tary Caspar Weinberger: “Turkey does 
not constitute a threat to Greece." 

Turkey's Defense Minister, Haluk 
Bayulken, excoriated the Greek demand 
as "discrimination” against his country 
In Ankara, Papandreou’s posturing was 
viewed as a form of “blackmail" to wring 
concessions out of Turkey to revamp the 
plan that brought Greece back into NA¬ 
TO's military command in 1980 That ar¬ 
rangement, which Papandreou describes 
as "politically and militarily unaccept¬ 
able." calls for the two nations to share 
NATO tasks III the airspace over the Aege¬ 
an Sea 

U S officials also perceive the Papan¬ 
dreou demands as a bartering ploy, prior 
to negotiations over the status of four U.S 
military bases in Greece. The Greek lead¬ 
er has proposed a phased withdrawal of 
the Amencan presence in his country, as 
well as the abolition of ail nuclear weap¬ 
ons in a bid to establish a nuclear-free 
/one m the Balkans 

Some NATO diplomats, however, are 
convinced that Papandreou’s antics were 
largely motivated by his desire to satisfy 
Greek voters They believe that the feisty 
Prime Minister will temper his demands, 
as he has done in the past, once he has ex¬ 
tracted sufficient political advantage “It's 
an annoyance but not a crisis." said an 
American oflicial. “We'll have a better 
sense of the importance of all this down 
the road " ■ 



CHINA 

Tro ubled Ties _ 

A matter of walls and bridges 

T he increasing stridency of the state¬ 
ments marked the deepest chill in 
Sino-American relations since the early 
1970s During the deadlock over the elec¬ 
tion of a new United Nations Secretary- 
General early last week, Peking lashed out 
at Washington for its "insensitive ap¬ 
proach" to the issue and accused the U.S. 
of "pitting Itself against the Third World” 
by repeatedly vetoing the election of the 
Chinese-backed candidate for the U.N. 
post, Taiuanian Foreign Minister Salim 
Ahmed .Salim. Then, in a verbal attack 
that has been building for weeks, Peking 
openly criticired U.S policy in South Afri¬ 
ca and the Middle East 

Peking's belligerency was less a sign of 
lenewcd anti-Americanism than a symp¬ 
tom of perplexity in its dealings with the 
West, especially with the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration China remains committed to 
rapprochement with the U.S. but troubled 
by Washington's ambiguous relationship 
with Taiwan Similarly. Peking's leaders 
want to strengthen economic ties to 
the industrial world, while playing 
an outspoken role among developing 
countries. 

The result, analysts believe, has been a 
series of political walls and economic 
bridges that amount to a complex diplo¬ 
matic semaphore. "The Chinese are sig¬ 
naling the U S. that they have a Third 
World option," says one Western diplo¬ 
mat in Peking 'They want to demon¬ 
strate to the rest of the world that de.spiie 
China’s strategic cwiperalion with the 
West, they will pursue an independent 
line and even light into Washington w’hcn 
they think it's appropriate ” 

As in months past, Peking directed Us 
harshest rhetoric last week at the sensitive 
issue of U S arms sales to Taiwan The 
Chinese have warned time and again that 
they will not tolerate continued American 
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interference in their quarrel with Taipei, 
which they view as an internal affair. And 
they insist that new arms sales to the Na¬ 
tionalist government would mean a seri¬ 
ous "retrogression” in relations with the 
U.S. "China.” said the official New China 
News Agency, in a statement remarkable 
for its force, "refuses to be subdued by the 
highhandedness of any superpower and 
firmly defends its territorial integrity.” 
Explained one Communist Party official: 
"You have pushed us into a corner How 
do you expect us to respond'’" 

So far. the Administration has tended 
to downplay the importance of Peking’s 
anti-U.S blasts, but officials in both coun¬ 
tries are privately concerned that rela¬ 
tions will continue to deteriorate until a 
solution is found for the Taiwan issue. In 
an effort to break the stalemate, China has 
quietly submitted a compromise proposal. 
Under its terms, China would agree to fur¬ 
ther American arms sales to Taiwan for 
the time being. In return, the U.S must 
pledge to set a definite date when ail such 
arms sales would cease Though the 
chances for agreement are considered 
slim, both sides have begun talks in an ef¬ 
fort to close the gap over Taiwan before it 
becomes a major nft. 

Peking’s desire for closer, clearly de¬ 
fined relations with the West was also evi¬ 
dent on the economic front Last week the 
National People's Congress was present¬ 
ed with a new law on tax rates for foreign 
corporations in China. Combined with 
previous measures on such things as joint 
ibreign-Chinese enterprises and individ¬ 
ual income taxes, the new law removes 
many basic doubts abtiut the cost of doing 
business in the People's Republic It 
would require companies to pay a mini¬ 
mum of 20% on profits of $ 147.000 or less 
and a maximum of 48 8'/( (including sur¬ 
taxes) on profits of $588,000 or more. 

T he new regulations will place particu¬ 
larly heavy burdens on businesses 
based in Hong Kong, where corporate 
taxes are only 15 S'-J. and in countries like 
Trance, where piofits are not taxed 
Pending the approval of the U..S internal 
Revenue Service, American companies 
will be able to credit the Chinese levies 
against U.S corporate income taxes 
Among those who will be most affected by 
the new law are American oil companies, 
which will probably start bidding early 
next year for potentially lucrative offshore 
leases 

The new tax law is a measure of how 
well the Chinese have succeeded in incor¬ 
porating foreign capitalism into their so¬ 
cialist economy. Since China opened its 
dtKirs to foreign investors three years ago. 
the number of companies with represen¬ 
tatives in Peking has grown to more than 
200, ranging from small trading compa¬ 
nies to giant multinationals “I think the 
businessman should be encouraged." says 
Franklin Chu, a Peking-based attorney 
for the law firm of Cpudcrt Bros. "The taX 

law is a good fir«t step." ■ 
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AUSIRALIA 

The Union s Bow 

And the yellowcake will move 

G iant seli.out blared the sign tn the 
window of a store in downtown Mel¬ 
bourne last week. The sign advertised a 
pre-Christmas sale, but it echoed the feel¬ 
ing of an angry knot of antinuclear pro¬ 
testers outside The demonstrators had 
gathered to influence executives of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
meeting in the building above the store 
Their mission, to convince the a.c.t.U. 
leaders that they should continue a two- 
year-old ban on the mining and export of 
uranium ore. 

The effort failed. By 15 to 9. the 
A C.T.u executive board voted to lift the 
ban on uranium exports at least until Feb¬ 
ruary, thereby ending a union blockade of 
ore that has tied up shipments from both 
Biisbane on Australia's cast coast and 
Darwin in the north The decision will af¬ 
fect Darwin, the capital and principal 
port of the uranium-rich Northern Terri¬ 
tory, almost immediately Ever since Dar¬ 
win's Waterside Workers’ Federation 
prevented a shipment out of the port in 
October, U.S. $14.4 million worth of yel¬ 
lowcake has been sitting in containers 
waiting for export. Before the A.C.T.U.ac- 
tion, federal, territory and company offi¬ 
cials had been planning to move the ore 
out on oceangoing barges, using police- 
protected nonunion labor. Now it can 
move normally as soon as ships are ready 
to carry it to Britain and Japan. 

The A.C.T U. executives had much 
more to consider than the threat of the 
government to ship the ore without union 
help. The ban had been a paper principle 
until this year, since it did not apply to 
earlier contracts. But the Waterside 
Workers’ refusal to handle the ore in Dar¬ 
win swiftly brought the issue to a head. 
The game Watersiders found themselves 
increasingly alone, supported by the Sea¬ 


men's Union and Transport Workers, but 
not, for one crucial example, by the union 
workers at the Ranger mine in Jabiru, 
where the October shipment originated 

Many other Australian unions are un¬ 
convinced of the wisdom of the ban, a 
split in the ranks that A.C.T U Senior Vice 
President Charlie Fit/gibbon deemed to 
be fatal. Explained Fitzgibbon, who is 
federal secretary of the Waterside Work¬ 
ers’ Federation "You can't letreat from a 
policy that is not being earned out com¬ 
pletely. This is merely a realistic attempt 
to come to grips with a difficult problem.” 
One man notably silent on the subject was 
A C.T.U President Cliff Dolan, who had 
vigorously supported both the ban and the 
Darwin action. 

The lifting of the ban is by no means 
permanent yet. The A.C.T.U is setting up 
an investigating committee to study and 
report on the uranium issue by February, 
when the executive board will review 
their decision. At that point the union 
leaders may call a country-wide confer¬ 
ence or a full-fledged congress to decide 
on the unions’ future position. Though 
there is certain to be pressure both within 
and outside the unions to reinstate the 
ban, enthusiasm for the new uranium in¬ 
dustry—which is expected to earn some 
$3 billion over the next decade—will 
probably override the objections. 

Indeed, Australia's Labor Party may 
change its own position, which currently 
opposes both uranium mining and export 
until waste disposal and other nuclear en¬ 
ergy problems have been resolved. Labor 
Leader Bill Hayden is known to espouse a 
softer line on uranium, and the A c.T u. 
decision will doubtless strengthen his po¬ 
sition. The party’s left wing, however, is 
certain to fi^t a switch. 

Considering the weak union support 
fur the ban, last week’s decision may be 
the last important word from the A.C.T.U. 
Predicted the Melbourne Age of the Feb¬ 
ruary meeting: "The evidence suggests 
that uranium will still be mined and ex¬ 
ported whatever they decide.” ■ 





NEWCALEDONU 

Strife in the South Seas _ 

A drive for independence—and an embarrassment for France 

W indsurfers flutter across an azure | ingcars. Twenty people were injured an 
bay. their kaleidoscopic sails snap- 88 arrested in the three-hour melee. 


ing cars. Twenty people were injured and 
88 arrested in the three-hour melee, 
ping in a sun-kissed breeze. Sparkling The violence shocked the Asian and not ws 
white villas perch on hillsides awash in European communities, both of which want b 
deep red bougainvillea and pink hibiscus, cherish the benefits of French dominion, democ 
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South Pacific islands of New Caledonia. Trade 

one ofFrance's last remaining colonies. | tralia i 

For 128 years New Caledonia (pop. T “so loi 
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strident campaign by native Melanesians tai 7 o 
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of independent Pacific nations like Papua ..^Jr concot 

New Guinea. Fiji and Vanuatu (formerly at the 

New H ebrides) Kanak youths riot in Noumea mcnt. 
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The smoldering resentment 
among the Kanaks exploded 
last September when the secre¬ 
tary-general of the U.C., Pierre 
Declercq, 43, a French chemist, 
was shot to death in his home. 

Angry Melanesians retaliated 
by setting up roadblocks, looting 
a country store and briefly occu¬ 
pying an airstrip on the Isle of 
Pines, a popular resort. French 
authorities finally restored order 
with the help of a mobile police 
squad flown in from Tahiti. 

Then, early last month, new 
rioting broke out at a weekend 
fair in the capital of Noumda as 
Melanesian youths rampaged 
through streets hurling rocks, TJIbaou, second from left, aid other U.C.I>a«terg at headquarters 

breaking windows and damag- Fighting for the notion that original settlers are rightful masters. 


Kanak youths riot in Noumea 




trade, finance, justice and higher educa¬ 
tion.) In response to the November riots, 
the anti-independence forces staged a 
demonstration of their own: a peace 
march through Noumda that attracted 
22,000, a huge crowd for the tiny nation. 
Says Stanley Camerlynck. Minister of 
Education, Culture and Tourism: “We do 
not want to be independent, nor do we 
want bloodshed and civil war. We respect 
democratic rules; the day 51% of the pop¬ 
ulation wants independence, then we will 
get it" 

The Melanesian drive for an indepen¬ 
dent state, however, has won powerful al¬ 
lies among New Caledonia's neighboring 
countries. The twelve-nation Pacific 
Trade Union I'orum, which includes Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, has warned that 
“so long as the Kanak peoples of New 
Caledonia are denied their independence, 
the peace and stability of the Pacific re¬ 
main threatened " 

The growing unrest has elicited some 
conciliatory movement from Paris. After 
last month's riots, Mitterrand instructed a 
special task force, headed by the Secre- 
tai 7 of Stale for Overseas Departments 
and Territories, Henri Emmanuelli. to 
concoct a package of reforms for approval 
at the January session ofFrance’s parlia¬ 
ment. Some probable measures: increased 
economic aid, greater power for the local 
assembly, and acceleration of a ten-year 
land-reform program. Mitterrand may 
also decide to hold a referendum in the is¬ 
land colony to settle the controversy over 
independence. 
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E ven a referendum may not heal the 
nasty divisions among the island's ri¬ 
val racial groups. Yann Uregei, a leader 
of ihe independence movement, dismisses 
land reform as “bonbons to keep the peo¬ 
ple quiet ' He insists that Melanesians 
“want the French to give us back all our 
land without any conditions.” But some 
white French colonists aggressively claim 
they would make their own unilateral 
declaration of independence if the French 
government bends too much to the de¬ 
mands of the Kanaks. A few even speak 
of a Rhodesia-style civil war pitting black 
natives against white settlers if French 
control is abolished. 

L.cAHEBA The dispute has placed the 
Mitterrand government in an 
embarrassing dilemma It would 
like to keep the independence 
movement from spreading to 
France's other colonies. (Guade¬ 
loupe and Martinique, for exam¬ 
ple, are valuable tourist havens 
in the Caribbean, and French 
Polynesia serves as the main 
testing base for French nuclear 
weapons ) But France's new So¬ 
cialist President is also a vcxral 
critic of U.S “neoimperialism" 
in parts of Latin America. Now, 
unwillingly, he finds his own 
l y y government open to the same 
’ ^ charge. — By William Orozdlak. 

Reported by John Dum/Numia and 
masters. WUIIam Blaylock/Paris 
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UNITED NATIONS 

Peruvian Factor 

A dark horse breaks deadlock 

T heconiesl carried much of the suspense 
and intrigue of a papal election After 
16ballotsin five weeks, the United Nations 
Security Council was locked in a stalemate 
over the selection of a Secrctury-deneral 
for the five-year term that begins Jan. 1 
The People's Republic of China had re¬ 
peatedly vetoed the incumbent. Kurt 
Waldheim of Austria. 62. who was vying 
for an unprecedented third term Just as 
consistently, the U.S had nixed his chal¬ 
lenger, Tan/anian Foreign Minister Salim 
Ahmed Salim. 39 Last week, even though 
there was no puff of white smoke billowing 
from the 39-story marble-and-glass tower 
on New York City's East River, the dead¬ 
lock was broken 

With surprising ease, the 15-mcmber 
Security Council recommended the ap¬ 
pointment of Javier Perez de Cuellar, 61, a 
Peruvian diplomat virtually unknown 
outside diplomatic circles The 157-mem- 
ber General Assembly is expected to rati¬ 
fy the choice this week. 

T he turning fxjint came on Dec. 3, when 
Waldheim withdrew his name Me 
was apparently acknowledging that no 
number of ballots could overcome China's 
stubborn opposition to a man not from the 
Third World Salim, opposed by the U S 
for his occasionally strident anti-Ameri¬ 
can rhetoric, followed suit five days later 
That left the field open for a stable of dark 
horses. The first straw poll, conducted be¬ 
hind the closed dixirs of the Security 
Council's chambers, gave the necessary 
minimum of nine votes to Prince Sadrud- 
din Aga Khan, 48, a Harvard-educated 
Iranian citizen who was the U N s High 
Commissioner for Refugees from 1965 to 
1977. But there was one hitch- his detrac¬ 
tors included Soviet Ambassador Oleg 
Troyanovsky. who, because he represents 
one of the council's five permanent mem¬ 
bers, was entitled to veto any candidate 
This he did, considering Sadriiddin too 
pro-Western That opened the way for the 
runnel-up, Perez, who had won eight 
voles in the straw piill. In the official se¬ 
cret ballot held Friday he received ten 
votes, including that of the U.S "1 feel free 
again," said a gracious Waldheim after 
the decision 'They have chosen a very 
goixl man " 

The outgoing Secretary-General was 
m a position to know Pere/. a diplomat 
since 1944. served as Peruvian Ambassa¬ 
dor to Switzerland and to the Soviet Union 
before first heading his country’s delega¬ 
tion to the UN in 1971. Waldheim has 
entrusted Pdrez with a number of delicate 
missions In 1975, he became the Secre¬ 
tary-General's special representative in 
strife-torn Cyprus. Four years later, Wald¬ 
heim appointed P6rez Under Secretary- 
General for Special Political Affairs. Most 


recently, he represented Waldheim in an” 
effort to solve the ticklish issue raised by 
the Soviet Union's occupation of Afghani¬ 
stan In that assignment, which produced 
no concrete result, Perez exercised the dis- 
i cretion that no doubt won him the Soviet 
Union's endorsement. 

Colleagues describe Perez as likable 
and unpretentious, though lacking in dy¬ 
namism In other words, he pos.sesses the 
very qualities that major powers generally 
seek in a Secretary-General "Perez, is a 
very decent chap.” says Undei Secretary- 
General Brian Urquhart. a Briton who 
has worked closely with him Pdrez. is of¬ 
ten compared to U Thant, the quiet, self- 
effacing Burmese who served in the 
U.N ’s highest office from 1961 to 1971 
Unlike Waldheim, the Peruvian does not 
have a reputation as a workaholic Still, 
diplomats welcome his familiarity with 
the international organization's long and 
often byzantine corridors "He is a very 
good diplomat who knows the U N from 
the inside," says Urquhart Even though 
Sadruddin was the first choice of the U S 
delegation. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpat¬ 
rick described Perez as a "strong candi¬ 
date” who had "shown imagination in 
problem solving." She added- "1 am de¬ 
lighted to have a Secretary-General from 
a state which is a neighbor and with which 
we feel very close and friendly " 

Unlike other candidates who were in 
New York lobbying for the job. Perez 
stayed in Lima, the Peruvian capital, dur¬ 
ing the vote After hearing news of his se¬ 
lection, he said, "My main concern and 
endeavor will be w'hat it has always been, 
peace among nations." Given Perez's age, 
U N officials do not expect him to seek a 
second term That should be a welcome 
consolation prize for the other candidates, 
especially Salim The Tanzanian, who will 
be only 44 when the next vote comes up. 
no doubt still hopes to be the first African 
to enjoy the view from the spacious office 
on the U N's 38th floor ■ 


!2, Mohanuau Muk- Bt, 
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P*r et In Un w after hit vlctofy 

Diplomatic and unpretentious. 



ARGENTINA 

General Failure 

The junta dumps its own man 

A fter precisely eight months and twelve 
days in office. President Roberto 
Eduardo Viola last week was removed by 
Argentina's ruling three-man military 
junta Early in November. Viola, 57, had 
stepped aside voluntarily to recuperate 
from a heart ailment. He yielded power to 
an interim President amid widespread ru¬ 
mors that he would be permanently re¬ 
placed because of his notable lack of suc¬ 
cess in managing the country's deepening 
recession. Indeed, repeated attempts were 
made by junta members to convince Viola 
to hand in his resignation. Then last week 
the junta summoned the stubborn Presi¬ 
dent to army headquar¬ 
ters in Buenos Aires and 
summarily stripped him 
of his office 

Viola's brief reign 
was a geneial disaster 
Though Argentina was 
already in serious eco¬ 
nomic trouble when he 
t<x)k office last March, 

Viola led his resource- 
rich country into the 
worst economic crisis 
in its 165-yeai- history Galtieri 
Successive government 
currency devaluations have plunged the 
Argentine peso from 2,000 to the dollar to 
10.000 to the dollar. Inflation is raging at 
120U As much as half of the country's in¬ 
dustry has come to a standstill, and some 
13'i of the work force is unemployed An 
estimated 2 2 million skilled and profes¬ 
sional Argentines, or of the (-lopula- 
tion, have left the country, most of them 
in the last few years. Piecemeal attempts 
to control inflation—by declaring a mora¬ 
torium on industrial debt, for example— 
have been delayed and poorly implement¬ 
ed. Commented the Buenos Aires news¬ 
paper Clun'n: "Few times has the political 
arena been so confused, contradictory, 
and in conflict with reality " 

Viola's successoi, junta member and 
army commander-in-chief General Leo- 
poldo Fortunato Galtieri, does not take 
office armed with much confidence from 
his fellow Argentines, who are deeply 
cynical about the ability of the generals to 
govern. Galtieri will be the third military 
ruler, after Jorge Rafael Videla and Viola, 
since the 1976 coup that overthrew the 
government of Isabcliia Perdn and result¬ 
ed in a bloody campaign to rid the country 
of leftist terrorists. The down-to-earth 
Galtieri, 55, is said to be well-liked in 
Washington and is expected to move 
swiftly to restore economic order to Ar¬ 
gentina. But his stewardship of el proceso, 
as skeptics disparagingly call Argentina's 
agonizingly slow return to democracy, 
will be judged by how quickly he restores 
civilian rule to the country. ■ 


— . .TIMS, 








Irish farmers during the march on Dublin 


IREI.AND 

End of Affl uenc e 

The Republic's hills fall due 

i • 

A s the crowds of commuters headed 
into Dublin one mornmg last week, 
1 cautiously negotiating winter’s first snow- 
I fall, the news that greeted them was even 
I gloomier than usual. "Jobs crisis worst for 
j 45 years." said the Irish Press: "Standard 
I of living to fall," added the authoritative 
I Irish Times. Surprisingly, those somber as- 
I sessnients came not from hyperbolic head- 
j lines writers but from Garret Fit/Gerald, 
; 55, Ireland's Prime Minister. Speaking be- 
i fore the Dublin Junior Chamber of Com- 
j merce. in one of the direst analyses of the 
economy that any Irish politician has ever 
produced, the former economics lecturer 
used the word crisis eight times, described 
the extent of the problems as "appalling," 
j and warned of a "day of reckoning " Irc- 
I land’s condition, he declared, was "more 
; grave than any this slate has previously 
j experienced ’’ 

! FitzGerald was sounding the alarm 
■ for a nation rapidly going broke. On the 
I day of his remarks, the government an- 
' nounced that unemployment had reached 
I 13%, the highest rate since 1936. Infla- 
; tion, fed by the rising cost of imported oil 
i and hefty indirect tax increases last July, 
i has climbed to 20%. The balance of pay- 
I ments deficit has multiplied sevenfold in 
i the past three years to $2.2 billion, propor- 
j lionally the largest of any member of the 
I European Community By most apprais- 
j als, the government will soon be unable to 
j finance the shortfall. "The game is up, ” 

! editorialized the Irish Times. "After near- 
l^ly two decades of almost uninterrupted 


economic growth, the money has run out.” 

For many Irishmen, the age of pros¬ 
perity ended some time ago. Last month 
an estimated 40,000 farmers blocked 
Dublin’s city center in the biggest demon¬ 
stration in 15 years to protest the loss of 
export markets, rising costs and a 60% 
plunge in real income over the past three 
years. The farmers also complained of be¬ 
ing strangled by tight credit—an afflic¬ 
tion suffered by many people in Ireland 
today. “There’s no money whatsoever for 
personal borrowing.” warns an official of 
the Allied Irish Banks. 

Skyrocketing prices have made Irish 
consumers virtuosos in the art of survival 
The average grocery bill for a family of 
four is an astonishing $120 weekly. A 
middle-of-ihe-line Ford Escort costs 
$10,400 Even a pint of Guinness sells for 
$1.45 One increasingly popular way to 
make ends meet is to take the $ 17 day ex¬ 
cursion across the Irish Sea to Holyhead, 
Wales, where consumer goods such as cig¬ 
arettes. toys and appliances often sell for 
half the going rate in Dublin So popular is 
the Holyhead run that the ferry operators 
have had to turn away customers, and 
now plan to expand the service. 

T he Republic’s austerity plans call for 
extending credit to industrial devel¬ 
opment only, holding down new govern¬ 
ment hiring and mothballing the $32 mil¬ 
lion project for an international airport at 
Knock But. warns Finance Minister 
John Bruton, things will get worse before 
they gel better. For the past twelve years. 
Ireland has enjoyed relative industrial 
peace, thanks to the national wage agree¬ 
ment, a tripartite pact among unions, em¬ 
ployers and government that set agreed 
limits on pay increases. The agreement 
collapsed a fortnight ago, when employers 
balked at paying 12% to 15% wage hikes 
over 15 months. The unions will undoubt¬ 
edly insist on larger wage rises than the 
government’s recommended maximum of 
6*'■/I in this winter’s labor negotiations. 
The struggle, however, will probably not 
take place in the streets. "Nobody wants 
to plunge the country into rum." says 
John Carroll, head of the Irish Transport 
and General Workers’ Union. 

More worrisome than wages are the 
effects of unemployment. Most analysis 
expect Ireland’s jobless rate to climb 
That prospect represents the greatest sin¬ 
gle threat to FitzGerald’s delicate Fine 
Gael and Labor coalition, whose majority 
in the Ddil hovers between two and four 
voles. In all probability, the government 
will stand or fall according to the length of 
the dole queues. 

For the moment, FitzGerald is on 
somethirg of a honeymoon with the elec¬ 
torate. Says Michael Moran, a garage 
owner in County Wicklow, explaining his 
support for FitzGerald’s policies: "Busi¬ 
ness is terrible, but he’s an honest politi¬ 
cian, and that’s rare. We need something 
like this." That is the sort of good will a 
politician dreams of, and Ireland’s out¬ 
spoken Prime Minister will need plenty of 
it in the long winter ahead. ■ 


ISRAEL 

Painful Letter 

Tales from the hospital 

M^Phe pain was very great, causing me 

I to shout out . I watched the 
preparations of the surgeons ... They 
started to check how the anesthetic was 
taking effect .. A point was reached at 
which Imy body] fell completely frozen, 
as if it were a block of ice. I felt nothing. 
At the same time, the pains disappeared 
and my mood improved ... After two 
days, the doctors began to worry about 
the possibility of bed sores and they 
asked me to change my position. I was 
unable to do this unaided .. The pains 
were quite terrible. 1 groaned awfully. 1 
probably used some unparliamentary 
language ’’ 

It was an astonishingly personal and 
revealing letter fo'" a head of government 
to write to anyone, let alone to a newspa¬ 
per columnist for publication. But. five 
days after he broke his left hip late last 
month. Prime Minister Menachem Be¬ 
gin, 68, dictated from his bed in Jerusa¬ 
lem’s Hadassah Hospital a painstakingly 
detailed 3,000-word account of his acci¬ 
dent He sent it to Yoel Marcus, a mem¬ 
ber of the editorial board of Ha 'aretz, Is¬ 
rael’s resfiected Hebrew-language daily. 
Begin wrote it as a spur-of-the-moment 
reply to an earlier Marcus article criticiz¬ 
ing attempts by Israeli politicians to hide 
the seriousness of their illnesses, such as 
Golda Meir’s cancer and Moshe Dayan’s 
two mild heart attacks. Its publication 
touched off a variety 
of speculation about 
Begin’s condition. 

Some Israelis no 
doubt were a bit 
squeamish at Begin’s 
graphic descriptions 
of his fall and the im¬ 
plantation of a steel 
pin in his hip But Be¬ 
gins most shocking 
disclosure was that he 
had tempcirarily re¬ 
linquished his powers 
to Deputy Prime 
Minister Simeha Ehrlich six days before 
the Cabinet gave official approval. He also 
wrote that pain, nausea and fatigue caused 
him to fall asleep during a crucial bedside 
Cabinet meeting. 

In the Knesset, government oppo¬ 
nents seized on the letter as prtxif that 
Begin, who has suffered two heart at¬ 
tacks and a stroke, is losing his grip 
Supporters said the letter showed that 
he is human The press has been mostly 
reluctant to draw any conclusions 
“There were two kinds of response," 
says Columnist Marcus "The inielligen- 
tsia laughed, and one editorial writer 
even wrote that he thought Begin was 
mentally sick. But, at our paper, the 
printer, phone operator and others all 
said that they thought the piece was 
touching,” ■ 



Menachem Begin 










-Economy & Business- 

Clash of the Titans_ 

Mobil tries some tough tactics in its battle to take over Marathon Oil 


W ith stunning swif\ness, the 
$6.5 billion battle between Mo¬ 
bil Corp and U.S. Steel for con¬ 
trol of Marathon Oil turned nasty last 
week. Mobil, still frustrated and angry 
over its defeat by Du Pont earlier this year 
in the struggle to take over Conoco, 
seemed on the brink of losing again Then 
Mobil suddenly went on the offensive with 
a daring ploy The oil company announced 
that it intended to buy up to 25%^ of its bid¬ 
ding rival. U.S Steel Said one banker in¬ 
volved in the dealing: They have tried to 
put a gun on the head of U.S. Steel " 

Executives of the nation's largest steel 
producer agreed They denounced the 
Mobil move as “a very reckless action 
aimed solely at coercing U S. Steel to 
abandon its acquisition of Marathon." 
Reckless or not. Mobil revealed that it al¬ 
ready owns 450.000 shares of U S Steel. 
And at the current slock price of $.31a 
share, the one-quarter ownership of the 
steelmaker would cost Mobil only about 
$700 million. 

Financial experts speculated that Mo¬ 
bil was really trying to force the steel com¬ 
pany to drop out of the bidding for Mara¬ 
thon or. alternatively, to get control of 
enough U.S. Steel stock so that the steel 
company would have to give up part of 
Marathon. Such aggressive tactics have 
worked before. Dome Petroleum of Cana¬ 
da last spring bought about 25'r of Con¬ 
oco as a means of compelling that compa¬ 
ny to relinquish interest in a Canadian oil 
property that Dome wanted. 

'ilj^dalesl U.S. Stdei-Mobil skirmish¬ 


ing was a perhaps fitting climax for a 
year of Brobdingnagian company merg¬ 
ers. and It also brought out increasing 
protests about corporate takeovers. Mobil 
IS now viewed by many in the financial 
community as a reckless predator that is 
willing to spend extravagant sums and 
stop at almost nothing to acquire another 
oil company Meanwhile, critics charge 
that U.S. Steel should be spending its 
money to update its antiquated and un¬ 
competitive steel plants rather than try¬ 
ing to buy a company in an industry far 
removed from its field. 

Mobil entered the battles for Conoco 
and Marathon because it desperately 
wants to get additional domestic oil and 
gas sources to ease its dependence on sup¬ 
plies from Saudi Arabia and some poten¬ 
tially unstable countries. Even though 
Mobil spent $4.3 billion on domestic ex¬ 
ploration and production between 1976 
and 1980, its U.S. reserves declined by 6% 
in the past five years. Buying Marathon 
could increase Mobil's American oil sup¬ 
plies by 15%. For example, the Yates 
Field in West Texas, where Marathon 
owns a half-interest, now produces 
100,000 bbl.aday. 

Mobil, however, has been ham¬ 
handed in us efforts to buy another oil 
company. Some industry observers blame 
its failures on the insistence of Chairman 
Rawleigh Warner and President William 
Tavoulareas that they plan their own tac¬ 
tics without consulting outside advisers. 
Mobil lost out to Du Pont in the contest 
for Conoco by coming in with a low bid. 


Its initial $5 1 billion offer for Marathon 
in October was also immediately de¬ 
nounced as “grossly inadequate" by the 
company’s president, Tlarold Hoopman. 
Said a leading investment banker- "If 
Mobil had bid $ 126 a share from day one, 
instead of $85 a share, they would have 
cut out U.S. Steel from the beginning." 

Some Wall Streeters speculate that in 
addition to seeking new American sup¬ 
plies of crude, Mobil is trying to find the 
limits of the Reagan Administration's 
antitrust policy Says Philip Dodge, an oil 
analyst for Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenretle: 
“Mobil is really testing how far it can go 
in bidding for another oil company. In 
going after Conoco last summer, it never 
became clear whether there would be any 
antitrust objections." 

M obil's bet-a-billion tactics, 
though, are disturbing many ex¬ 
ecutives in the oil industry. Says 
one competitor: "If Mobil continues to be ' 
this aggressive, there may be new anti¬ 
trust legislation. It would be better if they 
started to back off." Responds President 
Tavoulareas: “You’re bound to be criti¬ 
cized as lead dog. Other oil companies 
just don’t have the guts to do it.” 1 

MobU has long been the lonely end of 
the oil industry. Consigned to runner-up 
status among petroleum refiners behind 
giant Exxon, it has earned a reputation for j 
being combative and controversial. While | 
some oil companies were worried about j 
the political impact of venturing into oth- { 
er areas of business, Mobil jumped intone- j 









tailing by spending S1.8 billion to buy 
Marcor, the parent company of Mont¬ 
gomery Ward. 

Mobirs bid for Marathon seemed 
doomed almost from the start. The com¬ 
pany suffered defeat after defeat in a series 
of legal battles fought on several fronts. 
Last week a federal district court judge in 
Cleveland again upheld his own decision 
that the Mobil takeover would reduce 
competition among gasoline retailers in 
the Middle West and should not be per- 
I mined. Only a few days earlier, another 
federal court judge in Columbus denied 
Mobil’s request to stop U.S. Steel’s offer 
for Marathon. 

The biggest setback of all came at the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has become generally more pro¬ 
merger since the beginning of the Reagan 
Administration. The FTC sued Mobil for 
violation of antitrust laws in order to block 
the takeover bid. The FTC has left a loop¬ 
hole, though, that would allow Mobil to go 
ahead if it gives up some of Marathon’s 
gas stations and its distribution network 
But the agency stiU refused to cdnsider 
Mobil’s offer to sell off part of Marathon’s 
holding to Amerada Hess Corp., another 
j oil company, as a way of maintaining 
] competition in markets where both Mobil 
I and Marathon do business. 

U.S Steel, meanwhile, has executed 
some brilliant takeover strategy maneu- 
j vers. It has already acquired the right to 
1 buy Marathon’s share of the Yates Field 
I for S2.8 billion if the company is bought by 
! Mobil or any other corporation U.S. Steel 
! also obtained an option from Marathon to 
I buy an additional 10 million shares of its 
j stock, which would make it harder for 
Mobil to gain controlling interest in the 
company Mobil, of course, could try to 
block both moves tn court. 

I Mobil’s fumbling maneuvers appar- 
; ently have convinced Marathon share- 
! holders that the oil giant will never be able 
to buy the company, even though it is now 
I offering $ I a share more than U.S Steel 
! As a result, more than enough investors 
are willing to sell their shares to the steel 
company for the $125 it offered to give it 
controlling interest. Said a Wall Street 
banker involved in the negotiations: "Un¬ 
less Mobil can pull a rabbit out of the hat, 

1 it will lose ’’ 

I Marathon’s executives and their ad- 
I visers were confident last week that they 
I could defeat Mobil’s latest threat. If the 
! oil company starts buying U.S. Steel 
I stock, the price of it is likely to shoot up- 
I ward, which would make the deal less at- 
I tractive And under a federal law that re- 
I quires prior notice for the purchase of 
i large blocks of stock, Mobil has to wait at 
j least 30 days before it can begin to acquire 
i any more shares of U.S. Steel. But al- 
I though Mobil’s latest shot seems likely to 
I fail, no one is underestimating the oil 
i company’s resourcefulness. Said one in- 
! dustry analyst: "Mobil is like the shark in 
Jaws. You never know where it’s going to 
pop up.’’ —SyAhxamhrL TayhrtLReportttl 
by Fn ik tkk Uigelmuer/fttw Yaik tod Pmd A 
WHimum/OtitoH 


Tapping Alaska for More Energy 

Congress paves the way for the natural gas pipeline 

A t a cost that could exceed $43 billion, gas bills to consumers even before the 
the 4.800-mile Alaska-Canada natu- pipeline is completed and fuel starts flow- 
ral gas pipeline will be the most expensive ing. The companies insisted that this was 
privately financed construction project in necessary to protect investors should the 
history, surpassing by far the $9 bilhon pipeline be delayed or blocked by legal 
spent on the 789-mile Alaskan oil pipe- action in the U.S or Canada. Construc- 
line during the 1970s. Last week the U.S. tion on the Alaskan oil pipeline was halt- 
House of Representatives passed a bill al- ed for five years because of an avalanche 
ready approved by the Senate that could of court cases by envtronmentahsts. 
make the project the most controversial The bill allows the Federal Energy 
as well Regulatory Commission to set a deadline 

By a 2.30-to-l88 vote, the lawmakers for the construction of the pipeline. If this 
approved a package of waivers to the is not met. the companies could begin bill- 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation Act, ing consumers in 42 states for the cost of 
which set the ground rules for the project the protect A House Energy Committee 
as early as 1976. The three U.S. natural study estimates that those bills could 
gas producers involved in the deal—Ex- range from zero to $191 a year for house- 
xon. Standard Oil of Ohio and Atlantic hold customers and up to $25,000 annual- 
Richfield— will be allowed to share own- ly for industrial users. One clause in the 
ership in the pipeline with the Alaskan bill w’ould permit the companies to make 
Northwest Natural Gas Transportation such charges even if the pipeline is never 
Co., the ten-company consortium that completed. 

plans to build it A 1977 presidential deci- Critics say that these prebilling condi- 
sion barred such an agreement on anti- tions are no more than a way to put the 
trust grounds, but the backers argued risks of building the pipeline on the shoul- 

that the change was needed to pay for ders of consumers. &id House Democrat 
the project Harold Volkmer of Missouri: “This is one 

Another part of the legislation will al- big ri p-off ’’ 

low the pipeline’s owners to begin sending Actor Paul Newman, a founder of En¬ 

ergy Action, a consumer group, said in 
Washington last week that the whole op¬ 
eration makes "the railroad robber bar¬ 
ons look like cheap stuff. ” Ralph Nader 
claimed that consumers were being forced 
to pay for the pipeline without having a 
say in management. 

The rationale for the pipeline has 
been that the country needs Alaska’s gas 
in order to become more energy indepen¬ 
dent, The 26 trillion cu. ft. under Alaska’s 
North Slope are equal to 13% of U.S. prov¬ 
en reserves and could reduce foreign-oil 
imports by at least 400,000 bbl. a day. 

President Reagan has already said he 
will sign the bill when Congress passes it, 
but the pipeline will still face some serious 
hurdles. Arranging the huge amounts of 
necessary bank financing will be difficult 
in view of current tight credit, and a Rea¬ 
gan Administration decision to speed up 
the decontrol of natural gas prices might , 
also complicate the issue. Such a step 
would make Alaskan gas more expensive j 
than projected and would dim the at¬ 
tractiveness of gas from under the mid¬ 
night sun. ■ 











































































































































































































Catch a Falling TriStar _ 

Lockheed decides to drop out of commercial aviation 


B usiness sense won out over pride Iasi 
week, as the Lxxkheed Corp. an¬ 
nounced that U was stopping production 
of Its spMtacularly unprofitable L-lOll 
TriStar wide-bodied jetliner The Califor¬ 
nia aerospace giant has lost $2 5 billion on 
the TnSiar since 1%8 and. with airlines 
currently mired in a three-year-long 
slump, it could see no relief in sight. 
Chairman Roy W. Anderson said that 
there was “no other choice but to begin 
now to phase the TriStar out in an orderly 
manner." The company will now concen¬ 
trate mainly on defense production. 

When the last of those jets is delivered 
in 1984, the American civil aviation busi¬ 
ness, which still produces 85% of the 
Western world’s commercial jet aircraft, 
will be down to just two companies- 
Boeing and McDonnell Douglas, ^th of 


them are also caught in the turbulence of 
the worldwide slowdown in air travel. 
Douglas had to swallow $144..1 million in 
development costs for the DC-9 Super 80 
at a time when it sold only twelve DC-1 Os, 
and warned in September that it mi^l 
have to slop production of wide-bodied 
DC-lOs if the Air Force canceled oiders 
for a military tanker version 

Even mighty Boeing is facing a drop 
in business. The Seattle-based firm has 
taken only 23 orders for its jumbo 747 in 
1981. as compared with 49 last year, and 
just 24 for the medium-range 727, down 
from 74 in 1980. Also troubling Boeing 
is the proposal by American, Air Canada 
and other airlines to refit their aging 
727 planes with new engines rather than 
buy the new aircraft the company has de¬ 
signed. Boeing Chairman T.A. Wilson 
already adas^ sales next year 


will be much slower than in 1981. 

Trouble struck Lockheed’s TriStar just 
after the first of the 300-passenger jets 
roUed off the Palmdale, Calif., assembly 
line. Production temporarily stopped in 
February 1971, when Britain’s Rolls- 
Royce, the prime engine supplier, went 
bankrupt The British government look 
over Rolls-Royce’s aero-engine division, 
but demanded proof that Lockheed was 
financially sound before providing the 
equipment. Lockheed was indeed in trou¬ 
ble, but Congress approved a controversial 
$250 million loan guarantee for the com pa- 
ny. The first TriStar was delivered to East¬ 
ern Air Lines in April 1972. about six 
months later than scheduled. The delays 
and uncertainties caused by the Rolk- 
Royce bankruptcy gave Boeing and Mc¬ 
Donnell Douglas an additional competi¬ 


tive lead in the wide-bodied market 
Lockheed was never able to make up that 
disadvantage, even though airlines found 
the TriStar plane reliable and efficient. 
The largest TriStar customer was Della 
Air Lines, which operates 35 of the 220 
now in service, and is buying three of the 
remaining 24 on firm order. 

Lockheed flew into more turbulence 
during the mid-1970s, when it admitted 
making questionable overseas payments. 
The ensuing scandals rocked the Japanese 
and Italian governments, and in The 
Netherlands, the then queen's consort was 
forced to give up virtually all his military 
and business positions. The jumbo jet even 
gave Lockheed headaches when times 
were good. Orders poured in so fast in 
1978 and 1979 that the company was 
forced to pay premium wages and materi¬ 
als prices to meet the unanticipated de¬ 


mand. The result: Lockheed lost S199ihil* 
lion on the TriStar last year, and the 
company’s overall earnings fell 51 %. 

The end of the TriStar program 
should improve Lockheed's financial po¬ 
sition. The firm’s stock rose from 41 ][ to 
49J on the day after the announcement. 
Sales of the ’TriStar accounted for only 
about 18% of Lockheed’s $5.4 billion in 
revenues last year. The company is the 
sixth largest American defense contractor 
and its most profitable products are mis¬ 
siles and space and electronic equipment 
followed by military air transports and re¬ 
connaissance jets. 

But military contracting can be trou¬ 
blesome too, despite the vaunted plans of 
the Reagan Administration. The D.S. 
Navy announced last week that it was 
planning to cancel the purchase of at least 
$1 25 billion worth of Lockheed’s P-3C 
Orion antisubmarine aircraft in order to 
save money for other programs 

Although Boeing’s sales are slowing a 
bit. the company still dominates world 
commercial aviation Boeing now' has 
enough back-ordered planes tokeepit busy 
into 1986, and it will be putting a new craft 
into service annually for the next three 
years: the 767 in 1982, the 757 in 1983 and 
the 737-300 in 1984. The first 757 will be 
unveiled next month in Seattle Just behind 
those planes are plans for a new craft code 
named the 7-7. This would bea 150-pas.sen- 
ger plane. Boeing is currently talking to the 
Japanese government’s Central Transport 
Development Corp about possible joint 
prtxluction of the 7-7. 

McDonnell Douglas is looking to de¬ 
fense business to keep its assembly lines 
full The company sold $2.2 billion worth 
of DC-10 and lX'-9 aircraft last year, or 
about 37% of the firm’s $6 1 billion in rev¬ 
enues. Analysts expect the commercial 
share of sales to shrink due to slowing air 
traffic and a rising backlog of government 
orders The company’s military hardware 
includes Harpoon anii-ship missiles and 
F-15 Eagle jet fighters. But McDonnell 
Douglas will not be dropping out of com¬ 
mercial aviation. It has signed a memo of 
understanding with Fokker aircraft of 
The Netherlands to study the possibility 
of a new 150-passenger jet that would 
compete with the 7-7. 

While U.S aviation manufacturers 
are running into troubles, the European 
Airbus, a medium-range wide-bodied jet 
that flies about 250 passengers and is built 
by a consortium of four governments, con¬ 
tinues to make inroads. Airbus Industrie 
has passed both McDonnell Douglas and 
Lockheed to become the second largest 
seller of commercial jets in the world A 
total of 320 of the wide-bodied airliners 
have been sold since 1974. The consor¬ 
tium is also planning a plane for the high¬ 
ly competitive 150-seat market. One in¬ 
terested prospect: Atlanta-based Delta, 
currently the most profitable D.S. carrier. 
America’s once unchallenged supremacy 
in commercial aircraft may well be gone 
forever. — ByJotmG n timtId, 

MaportKf by Jmy Hmmifin/Wstbbigtpn mat 
JoBtfjb I Kmt» / Bu rtun k 



M of the lin e: wor Kers pu tting ftnal touches on LlOl Is In Palmdale, CaHf. 

The well-regarded jetliner lost millions for its builder even when times were good 




Selling Romance, British Style 

Laura Ashley goes from a kitchen table to sales of $100 million 


A world in search of old-fashioned ro¬ 
mance has closely followed this 
year's fairy-tale stories about Britain’s 
Prince Charles and the Princess of Wales. 
Selling British romance has also proved a 
fine business for Laura Ashley Ltd., 
which has turned a blend of Victorian 
ruffles and patterns into a nearly $100 
million-a-year women’s wear and home- 
furnishmgs company. The firm’s line of 
frilly blouses, pastel flowered bedspreads 
and quilted tea cozies now sells from San 
Francisco to Singapore and from Milan to 
Melbourne. 



The company co-founders at home 


I Laura Ashley stores present buyers 
i with a carefully planned atmosphere of 
gentility, china cups sprinkled with dain- 
1 ty flowers, velvet or taffeta ball gowns 
1 with lace collars, ruffled canopy curtains 
I atop four-poster beds Half of the sales 
I come from women’s clothes, the other 
I half from decorating products. The firm 
i traces its success to the distinctive, neo- 
i Victorian look of all its goods, which cre- 
! ates a setting where Charlotte and Emily 
I Bronte could easily feel at home Says Pe- 
; ter Revers, president of the firm’s Amen- 
i can operation: "Laura Ashley sells life- 
i styles, not products pier sc—English 
j life-styles.” 

The business began on a kitchen table 
in the basement flat of Laura and Bernard 
Ashley in London’s Pimlico district. 
Starting in 1953, the couple printed de¬ 
signs on fabrics and made some of the ma¬ 



One of tMs year's taffeta dresses 



Conluroy cutotts edtha cettwiMouse 

Designers for the Victorian revival. 


terial into towels and napkins that were 
sold in London shops. Their first runaway 
bestseller was a set of tea towels that was a 
copy of 19th century designs. 

That, and all the couple’s later prod¬ 
ucts, bore the touch of Victorian England 
and became known in fashion circles as 
the Laura Ashley look. A succession of 
items, including stripied garden smocks 
with three large pockets in front, and 
long, flowing dresses, sold well in the U.S. 
and Britain, In 1961 the Ashleys set up 
their first factory in an old dance hall in 
Carno, Wales. Opening an e\p>erimental 
shop in Kensington in 1968 convinced 
them that they could sell their products 
better than wholesalers could and, with¬ 
out middlemen, at lower prices. 

A t first the company grew slowly, held 
back by a lack of long-term capital 
for expansion. But with Laura doing the 
designs and Bernard organizing the fac- 
tones, which now number 14, the firm 
eventually prospered The couple’s two 
sons and two daughters also help out in 
the marketing and design departments of 
the compiany. 

The Ashleys have divided the labor; 
sometimes they have a division of views 
too. Says she; "The compiany is design- 
dominated, not accountant-dominated.” 
Bernard interjects’ "I’m not sure that is 
quite right We are run by profit manag¬ 
ers.” She respxinds- "I don’t mind accoun¬ 
tants—as long as they keep their place.” 
Laura admits that she no longer attends 
company board meetings because “it was 
not a gcxxl idea for a husband and wife to 
be there together ” 

Since the mid-’70s. Laura Ashley Ltd. 
has ridden the Victorian revival and the 
renewed appreciation of delicate, curving 
and ornamental patterns in place of aus¬ 
tere and mechanical design The number 
of the firm’s shops has increased from 55 
to 100 since 1978. while sales have gone 
from $34 8 million to almost $100 million. 
The company’s fastest-growing market at 
present is the U.S., where annual sales 
this year will almost double to 
$ 13 million. After opening new shops last 
month in Fort Lauderdale. Fla., Cleve¬ 
land and outside Chicago, Laura Ashley 
now has 15 stores in the U.S. The firm 
plans to opien ten more next year 

As a result of their business success, 
the couple from the basement flat in Pim¬ 
lico has won a British export award and 
been invited for a visit on the royal yacht 
Britannia. The Ashleys now live much of 
the year in a 17-bedroom, 18th century 
chateau in northern France. At a small 
airfield near by, Bernard keeps a Beech- 
craft King Air plane, which he uses to fly 
off to business meetings And while fiisli- 
ion trends come and go, Laura Ashley in¬ 
tends to continue selling ruffles and ro¬ 
mance. Says she: "What the eye sees is 
impxirtant. High tech is ux) hard; people 
ne^ softness.” — By Kenneth M. Pierce. 

Heporteg by Mary Cronhi/Loadon and Jane Van 
Taaaal/Maw Yntit 











Essay 



Hard Times for the Status-Minded 


H e may never have been a tialileo of the social firmament. 

but as a journalist Vance Packard is clear-eyed enough to 
have seen, before anybody else, that the post-World War II U.S 
had got caught up in a compulsive competition for status. The 
proof came in The Sraiux Secherx (1959), a dissection of those 
Americans who, as the author put it, were "continually straining 
to surround themselves with visible evidence of the superior rank 
they are claiming ' .Since that happened to include just about the 
entire U S population, the great status game, once focused, pro¬ 
voked a great many fears that it would damage the egalitarian 
ideal and hasten the evolution of sharp class lines What none of 
the fearful saw was that, given the services of mass production 
and sustained prosperity, universal chasing after prestige would 
engender such a gorgeous and gaudy muddle of status symbols as 
to reduce the game to farce—which it has now plainly become. 

Status in its diverse forms still exists, no doubt, and many an 
American is still out there grabbing after some of it What makes 
the spectacle ridiculous now is that, except in 
rare cases, people who have latched onto some 
status cannot be sure of how to flash the news to 
the world, and people who are watching cannot 
be sure who is dramatizing what sort of status 
with what symbol Order Gucci loafers and you 
only risk winding up shod the same way as the 
boy who delivers them. A Cadillac today signi¬ 
fies nothing about the owner except that he 
might well pull in at the next Burger King In- 
controvertibly. any game has been seriously 
maimed when you can no longer tell who is win¬ 
ning or losing The status game had surely be¬ 
gun to turn altsurd as stxin as the man in the 
gray flannel suit began turning up in denim and 
sneakers—with no loss of prestige The absurdi¬ 
ty had clearly become utter by the year now 
ending' it was the year in which the President of 
the U.S. had to resort to the jelly bean for a sym¬ 
bol that set him apart from other folks. 

The present symbolic muddle is enough to 
make one nostalgic for the good old days when everybody imag¬ 
ined that he could peg a person's status with only a few facts 
about the subject s clothes, schooling. Job. neighborhood and car 
The days when everybody enjoyed the habit of looking at all the 
artifacts of civili/ed existence as though they were primarily 
badges of rank fhe days when elitist Middle Americans casual¬ 
ly sneered at fellow citizens who lived m suburban split-level 
houses-- which only a Rockefeller could afford today Inflation 
IS just one of the things that undermined the great status chase 
I rhe prior years of sustained prosperity contributed to the same 
end -giving people of middling status possession of most of the 
I fashions and products (luxury gadgelry. stereos, coloi TV sets) 
that only the well-heeled could afford formerly Then, loo, the 
cultural conniptions of the 1960s and '70s helped subvert the 
rules of the status game, hell-raising youth provided adult Amer¬ 
icans with (liesides headaches) liberating prcxif that it is possible 
to have a good time while disdaining conventional symbols. 

So many of the game's playeis, as well as its symbols, have 
changed Many Americans have lost interest in status show'ing 
off, as is handily deduced from a Street Journal headline of 
this very season Most bossls shun symuoi.s of status. Other 
Americans have taken to picking their symbols to reflect values 
other than $ix;ial rank. In The New Elite, out this year, David 
Lebedoff reports that professional and artistic Americans have 
begun shrugging aside the traditional symbols of economic rank 
Says Lebedoff: “Theycan't afford them, so they downplay them. 


A mink coat at a faculty party is a disaster.” Another social crit¬ 
ic, John Brooks, suggests (in Showing Off in America; From Con¬ 
spicuous Consumption to Parody Display, published last summer) 
that people are undermining the traditional status competition 
by mocking it. Says Brooks, for instance, of those who sport so- 
called high-tech decor in their homes. "They flaunt commercial 
and industrial objects to prove that they don’t have to be serious 
about such matters ” 

The confusion of the U S. status race has been abetted by, 
among all else, the widespread adulteration of the very idea of the 
status symbol. The phrase has long since been stretched into an 
all-purpose label that gets promiscuously stuck on things that 
symboli'/e not status but mere fashion and faddishness. Even 
those graffiti-stamped T shirts that have had such a long, hot run 
of popularity have been called status symbols Nonsense If such 
garments symbolize status, it is surely the entire spectrum of sta¬ 
tus. high and low, the same can be said for those ubiquitous sports 
shirts with little alligators on the chest 

Careless use of the phrase tells just how fre¬ 
quently the meaning of status is overlooked by | 
ostensible status auditors. Status is not merely ; 
rank, but rank within a hierarchy of esteem or 1 
prestige. The accouterments of style and fashion i 
do not always or even usually amount to symbols j 
of status. A privately owned yacht still symbol- j 
izes high financial status, but Sperry Top Sid- j 
ers—now worn by landlubbers of all varieties— j 
no longer symbolize the status of yachtsman as ; 
they once did. Initialed handbags of the Louis | 
Vuitton sort signaled uppering status in the days I 
when people spoke of "going abroad"; now such I 
bags have been so replicated that they represent | 
little but the exhaustion of pop imagery A VW j 
Rabbit driven by a rich man dramalues not sta- ! 
lus but conservation chic, in the same way that ! 
the now popular pickup truck, in the hands of j 
suburbanites, is a symbol not of rar^ but of utili- I 
tarian chic. Some observers speak of solar heat- j 
ing panels as the new status symbols, but these devices do not ] 
dramatize social standing nearly as much as a philosophic (and : 
economic) attitude. Those beepers that summon people to unseen ! 
telephones? 'Years ago, when they were rare, b^pers emanated 
some prestige, but today, in profusion, they signal little but duty 

T he status show, old style, still trudges on, to be sure, but it is 
most noticeable nowadays aifiong the rich and most amus¬ 
ing to notice in Washington, which displays in concentration the ; 
social mode that reflects the country's ascendant mood. Says Di- I 
ana McClellan, who closely monitors the status chase as the ! 
Washington Post gossip columnist. "There’s more of a polariza- j 
tion now between the really nch and everybody else. These peo- j 
pie are plastered with rubies and things to tho point where you j 
don't think you’ve got a chance. How can you hope to top ' 
$700,000 worth of Bulgari jewels around somebody's neck"^ You j 
don't—you give up and go with plastic Scottie dogs or j 
something.” i 

Status, as notion or fact, is inseparable from the human con- j 
dition Given the nature ofthe U.S. as an open society cherishing I 
the premise that anybody is free to rise, a good deal of status | 
chasing was inescapable from the outset. If the chase had indeed | 
rigidified the lines of class in the society, the symbols of status i 
could only have become ever more clear. Reflecting upon that 
fact, one contemplates the present symbolic (and hierarchical) 
muddle with a light heart. —BrFmiiTHtMtt 
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Nofziger coming out of the Santa closet for Washington fund raiser 


Farrah Fawcett as Orson 
Welles? Well, not quite in bulk. 
; but maybe a wee bit in skills. 

I Asked to perform in a TV 
I commercial for Faberge hair 
i products bearing her name, 
j Farrah. ,?4. wrote the ad, 
I okayed the cinematographer, 
j had a hand in picking the 
i props and even chose her co- 
I star, ex-New York Jet Joe Na- 
I math, 38. "I saw the ad in my 
! mind and it came out exactly 
! as I wanted it.” says Farrah 
"it has a sense of humor ” The 
I 30-scc. spot calls for Farrah to 
1 take a shower with Namath. 

I with whom she teamed up in 
: the early '70s for a Noxema ad 
j Joe has been the longtime 
I spokesman for Faberge's line 
I of men's cologne. Brut "1 
I wrote the commercial with Joe 
I in mind." says Farrah “There 
' is sweetness and vulnerability 
i in that macho shell" 





A one-week vacation in 
Jamaica, a two-week sojourn 
in Flawaii, a 1982 Cadillac 
Those were the principal gifts 
given to outgoing Atlanta 
Mayor Maynard Jackson, 43. 
last week by his admirers at a 
leary farewell dinner in the 
Georgia capital. Jackson has 
served the two four-year terms 
that local law allows. Among 
the 1.300 friends who turned 
up for the $ 100 -a-plale affair 
were Singer Gladys Knight, and 
former U.N. Ambassador and 
Atlanta Mayor-elect Andrew 
Yowig. “I don't know that any¬ 
body's going to fill your shoes." 
said Young as he surveyed 
Jackson's ample 6 -ft. 3-in 
frame. “And certainly not 
your suits.” 


He pulled up to Washing¬ 
ton's National Press Club not 
in a sleigh, but in a dark blue 
Dodge. Dressed in his custom¬ 
ary rumpled civics. Presiden¬ 
tial Assistant Lyn Nofziger, 57, 
bore little resemblance to St. 
Nick. Fortunately the illusion 
improved slightly after Nof¬ 
ziger sausaged hunself into 


the red-and-white threads of 
Santa Claus. He inherited the 
Santa job when he agreed to 
serve as honorary chairman of 
a benefit for Washington's 
Children's Hospital National 
Medical Center. "It was really 
lough sledding." said Nofziger. 
“Now I know why Santa has 
such a good garden—he's al¬ 
ways ho-ho-hoing " 


“What attracts me to this 
role is the chance to play both a 
young innocent and an intelli¬ 
gent girl who has made the 
choice of living intensely." So 
says Actress Nastassla Kbiski, 
20 , a veteran of seven movies 
and a few romances (Directors 
Roman Polanski, Milos Fonnan). 
in Paris to film Exposed. In the 
picture Kinski plays a girl who | 
trades in her protected life in 
the rural Midwest for a career 
as a fashion model. ‘‘She wants 
to be obsessed by something." 
says Kinski, who has been 
fretting a bit about her 
o-am career. ‘‘1 thought 
film was ruining my life," 
she confesses. ‘‘But I am 
starting to eiyoy it—to 


be a good actress, one has to 5 

live first." » 

t, 

■ i 

The Kennedy Center Hon¬ 
ors gala, just four years old, has 
emerged as one of the hottest 
tickets in the capital The some 
2,000 guests who attended this 
year's event witnessed the pre¬ 
sentation of lifetime-achieve¬ 
ment awards in the performing 
arts to an august quintet; Actor 
Cary Grant, 77, Actress Helen 
Hayes, 81. Jazzman Count Ba¬ 
sie, 75, Choreographer Jerome 
Robbins, 63, and Pianist RudoH 1 
Serfcin, 78. The gala will be | 
broadcast by CBS on Dec. 26. \ 

Said a pleased Hayes, “Us old- * 
timers were like kids who were 
graduating mapna cum lau- 
de —we were really sailing 
above the earth.” 

— ByC. Graydon Carter 

Kinski modeling for Exposed 











Environment 


Each fall the white beasts overrun Churchill, Manitoba 

H alloween can be very scary in the lit- I furry white beasts, except for 
tie Canadian town of Churchill (pop captives in city zoos, there 


ritle Canadian town of Churchill (pop 
1,200), on the western shore of Hudson 
Bay. This fall, before Churchill's young¬ 
sters were allowed to go out inck-or-treat- 
ing, armed men checked out every street 
and back alley Even after the masked 
and costumed kids were let loose, some 
adults stood guard on the outskirts of 
town It w'as not ghosts and hobgoblins 
that were on their minds, but polar bears. 

Though few fieople ever get to see the 



Young male taking a pause that refreshes 


STOP 

DONT WALK 

furry white beasts, except for glum [IN thi^ 
captives in city zoos, there is a T 

plethora of polar bears around I 

Churchill, especially in fall. By the time 
the ice freezes on Hudson Bay. as many as 
200 may have passed throu^ what local 
residents call the Polar Bear Capital of 
the World The onetime fur-trading cen¬ 
ter happens to sit astride one of the ani¬ 
mals' age-old migratory routes 

When the first chill sweeps across the 
tundra of northern Manitoba each year, 
the bears, in particular the big males, be¬ 
gin to think about their favorite winter ac¬ 
tivity. hunting fat seals on the ice floes of 
Hudson Bay. With unerring instinct, they 
begin congregating around the bay's 
southwestern shores, mostly in the area of 
Cape Churchill, only 35 miles east of the 
town, where the first ice usually forms Sign go 
Meanwhile, pregnant females, urged on 
by another instinct, head for a bleak re- parked 
gion 50 miles south of Churchill', the larg- may be 
est known polar bear denning area in the diak h 
world As many as 100 females hole up based c 
there for the winter in dens scooped out of male c; 
the gravel and snow to have their cubs, grizzJie 
usually two at a time The new families If the I 
will not emerge from their hideaways un- barge i 
til spring, against 

It IS hardly surprising that some am- an 800- 
mals wander intoChurchill Like their ur- Thi 
sine cousins in the U.S. national parks, the most e\ 
bears eat almost anything and have anecdo 
learned that where man IS, there shall gar- son, 62 
bage he also On almost any mid-autumn lived ii 
day. bears can be spotted foraging in Chur- membe 

chill's town dump. They often come closer where 
in, to sniff around cabins and houses, even chased 
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Sign going up at the outskirts of town 


.'W: 


I gnoring a fire lit to discourage thorn, boar s rumm ag e In the Chu rc hill dump __ 

"Onegotintoei^rfiorcH where we kept our meat, and Mother chased him out with a broom. ” 


parked cars and vans, if they think there 
may be a snack inside Polars vie with Ko¬ 
diak bears for the title of largest land- 
based carnivore in the world. A full-grown 
male can weigh more than 1.600 lbs (r.t 
grizzlies at 1,000 lbs. and tigers at 850 lbs.) 
If the beat is determined enough, it will 
barge right in. few doors are much use 
against powerful paws that can knock out 
an 800-lb seal with a single swat 

The bears arc unpredictable, and al¬ 
most everyone in Churchill has a personal 
anecdote to prove it Says John Ingebngt- 
son, 62, a former shopkeeper who has 
lived in town for half a century “I re¬ 
member once one got into our back porch, 
where we kept our meat, and Mother 
chased him out with a broom " Al Char- 
tier, 37, a local guide, recalls sitting on the 
banks of a nearby river this September 
while his wife and three daughters took a 
chilly swim Suddenly he glimpsed a polar 
bear lying in the grass on the opposite 
shore watching them. Chartier quietly 
fetched his gun. But the bear never made 
a move toward the bathers. Says Chartier; 
"When they finished their swim, the bear 
got up and left." 

Encounters between man and beast 
do not always end so well Three days af¬ 
ter Halloween, Oil worker Al Highfield 
shot and killed a bear that was trying to 
break into his house. Another citizen of 
Churchill stepped out of his kitchen for a 
moment, leaving a steak on the stove. 
When he got back he found a polar bear 
making bash of the meat. The bear totally 
wrecked the kitchen before fleeing 

Few people have been killed by polar 
bears. Though caged bears can be a men¬ 
ace. those in the wild rarely make unpro¬ 
voked attacks on humans. The last death 
in Churchill occurred 13 years ago, when 
a 19-year-old Eskimo youth, trailing a 




bear, apparently approached too close 
and stirr^ the creature to rage. 

When their young men went on their 
first bear hunt. Eskimos regarded it as a 
lest of manhood. Some Churchill resi¬ 
dents still feel that the best response to an 
intruding bear is to get a gun and kill it. 
But now most will pick up the telephone 
and call the conservation officer, letting 
him drive the animal out of town with 
horns, sirens or the noise of harmless ex- 
; plosives. Bears, in fact, have become a 
growth industry in Churchill. Along with 
beluga whales and assorted bird life (snow 
geese, rock ptarmigans, even an occasion- , 
al rare Ross's gull), they are an important 
tourist attraction, luring visitors from all 
over Canada, the U.S,. Europe and Japan 
Having seen more than I .SCio bears in his 
18 years in the area. Chartier practically 
guarantees anyone taking his lours a 
chance to photograph bears—at least 
with a long lens Inveterate explorers that 
they arc. the beasts are usually drawn by 
curiosity to Chartier's specially reinforced 
lour vans and "tundra buggies " 

C hurchill's new tolerance is good news 
to wildlife biologists At present, the 
polar bear population apjiears stable 
There are probably more than 20.000 
hears in the Arctic countries, half of them 
I in Canada Hunting is banned in Manilo- 
[ ba, as it IS in ihe Soviet Union and Nor- 
I way There are also restrictions in other 
! Canadian provinces and Alaska Even so, 

; the animals could be threatened if the 
; search for'oil and minerals continues to 
] encroach on their habitat 
I The loss of such magnificent cicatuies 
1 would certainly be a blemish on man’s 
I record as the planet's custodian Thalan- 
I los mannmus is the very symbol of the 
I Arctic, an animal brilliantly adapted to 
i cope with the world’s most e.Kireme envi¬ 
ronment fhe bears, though usually le¬ 
thargic. can run for short bursts al more 
than 40 m p h . and have been seen swim¬ 
ming hundreds of miles offshore Yet at 
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Two large mates kick up powdery snow as Biey prowl the tundra near Cape Churchill 


birth they are nearly helpless without fur, 
blind, deaf, no bigger than a small rabbit 
Foi 20 months or more, the cubs follow 
faithfully after their mother, learning all 
the techniques of hunting and survival 
One astonishing trick when a polar bear 
IS stalking prey, it will often cover its 
black nose with its paw in order to blend 
totally into the white ice, making the sur¬ 
prise complete Biologists originally 
thought that the bears were true nomads, 
wandcnngall ovei the Arctic But lagging 
and radio traeking suggest that at least 
some belong to separate population 
groups and remain restricted to well-de¬ 
fined areas 

The bears of Churchill surely seem 
lo know where home is When they gel 
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loo unruly or threatening, they are some¬ 
times iranquihzed. caged and flown to 
isolated regions several hundred miles 
away But after a week or so. some of the 
deported bears inevitably show up in 
Churchill again, having trekked back at 
speeds up to 30 miles a day. Next year 
Churchill plans a different tactic- obstrep¬ 
erous bears will simply be locked up for a 
few weeks in sturdy concrele-and-sleel 
cages inside an abandoned Quonsei hut. 
During their brief captivity, they will 
need no care other than some watering. 
Finally, when Hudson Bay starts freezing 
and the bears begin to think passionately 
about chasing seals on the ice. they can 
be safely released —By Fretleric Gohten. 

Reported by Ed Ogle/Churchlll 
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A tranquttbed yearibig Is measia-ed by Manitoba biologists. Wight! a potentMly unruly bear Is alrllftwl out of harm’s way 


Some people still feel the best response to a bear is to get a gun and kill it. 






Morandi Still UHt, 1SS2 and 19S3: He eschewed the grabby oppositions of color that make an Image “memorable” on first sight 



Master o f Unfu ssed Cl arity _ 

A wonderful lesson in seeing from Italy’s retiring "Monk ’ 


W hen Giorgio Morandi died at the 
age of 73 in 1964, he was. from the 
view of modern art that revolves around 
“movements" and historical groupings, a 
kind of seraphic misfit. lie was not a join¬ 
er, moved nowhere, did a little teaching, 
and spent most of the last 45 years of his 
life in a slightly musty, secluded flat in Bo¬ 
logna, the red-brick provincial city whose 
reluctant cultural ornament he had be¬ 
come. In all his life he stepped out of Italy 
only to cross the border for a few brief 
trips into nearby parts of Switzerland II 
Monaco, one critic nicknamed him, the 
Monk- a big heavy man. gray on gray, 
shuffling between the dark outmoded tall¬ 
boys. painting little groups of bottles and 
tins, or a vase with one paper rose stuck in 
it. 

Throughout his career. Ital- •'*®''*"dl! 
ian culture buzzed with manifes¬ 
toes, claims and counterclaims. 

Before World War I. the Futur¬ 
ists tried to marshal art into a re¬ 
lentless machine-age spectacle 
In the '20s and '30s, Mussolini 
and his cultural gang strove to 
co-opt Italian modernism into 
Fascist propaganda—dyna¬ 
mism, simplification. By the late 
'40s and '50s. socialist realism 
(especially m Bologna, which 
prided itself on its worker iradi- 
lions) was trying, amid clouds of | 
polemic, to become the house ft 

style of Italian art. All through 
this, Morandi stayed where he . ' 
was. looking at his plain table of 
dusty bottles. 

No other major modem ' 

painter has less to tell us about 


the tensions of history and the facts of the 
20th century than Giorgio Morandi. none, 
except Matisse, retired more completely 
from the "confrontational" role expected 
of the avant-garde. Today Morandi's re¬ 
nunciation of the art world as a system 
seems noble, exemplary and perhaps in¬ 
imitable. He disdained all ambitions that 
could not be internalized, as pictorial lan¬ 
guage. within his art. This earned him the 
reputation in some quarters of a pent- 
maitre z. man who, though he said it very 
well, had only one limited thing lo say 
The untruth of this verdict can readily 
be seen in New York's Guggenheim Mu¬ 
seum, where the first American retrospec- 
,tive of Morandi's work—65 paintings, 
with 58 drawings, watercolors and etch- 


Morandl Still Life, 1951: Simplicity is deceptive 



mgs—is on view until mid-January, after 
which ii will travel to the Des Moines Art 
Center, which is responsible for having 
organized the exhibition 

"Here are most of my paintings." 
Morandi said lo a reporter in the mid- 
■50s. pointing lo a thick dried crust of 
waste pigment that had accumulated 
through years of wiping on the crossbar of 
his easel Morandi erased more paintings 
than he finished, his self-editing was re¬ 
lentless. a fact which should give pause to 
anyone who supposes there might not 
have been much difference between one 
still life and the next. But the differences, 
like the nature of his work itself, are hard 
to catch in words. One can easily say what 
the paintings are not They do not tell sto¬ 
nes They do not point to any kind of ac¬ 
tion “out there." They tell us nothing 
about Morandi the man They are not 
dramatic, colorful or “modernist" in any 
doctrinaire way. And though they are sat¬ 
urated in historical awareness, they are 
unlike most still lifes that were 
^done before them. 

” The typical still life of earlier 
scenturies—the 17th century 
5 Dutch table, say, cascading with 
^parrot tulips and gold beakers, 
jfur, fruit, fish, feather and dew¬ 
-drops—was a symbol of appro- 
; priation. It declared the owner’s 
i power to seize and keep the real 
'Stuff of the world. Even the still 
* lifes of that great master of med- 
jitative vision, Chardin, tend to 
retain this emblematic quality; it 
was written into his social back- 

t ground. In Morandi. things are 
otherwise. 

The sense of display is abol¬ 
ished. The objects are inorganic 
and dateless: milky long-necked 
bottles and squat flasks, a biscuit 
tin, a fluted bowl, some long- 
beaked metal pitchers. They 


cairy no marks, pattoms or brand names. 
They look fragile and contingent, but they 
endure for decades, through picture after 
picture. (To make sure that nothing dis¬ 
turbed the precise relationships he put 
them in, Morandi drew chalk circles 
around the bases of his “models” on the 
surface of the table.) Sometimes the things 
have the look of architecture; the slender 
bottle necks, leaning together, vaguely re- 
I call the towers of Bologna and San Gimi- 
I gnano. Occasionally their groups, bound 
! together by some mutual gravitation of 
shape, might remind one of people inse¬ 
curely huddled on the edge of Morandi's 
small flat earth, the tabletop. 

The way they are painted looks awk¬ 
ward at first, ill defined—but only be¬ 
cause it makes no concessions to haste 
Morandi used no short cuts. He eschewed 
the sharply abbreviated shapes, high con¬ 
trasts of tone and grabby oppositions of 
color that make an image "memorable” 
on first sight. Instead, the things in his 
paintings seep deliberately into one’s at¬ 
tention They start vaguely, as little more 
than silhouettes, a vibration of one low 
color against another. 

Gradually they "develop" on the eye, 
and one begins to grasp their internal re¬ 
lationships how articulate the subtle se¬ 
quence of tones may be, in a form that 
once looked fiat and light brown; how 
many colors may be contained, as dusty 
hints and afterimages of themselves, in 
what seemed to be a sequence of gray 
patches If the straight side of a boitle 
seems to waver, it only does so to remind 
1 us how mutable and hard to fix the act of 
seeing really is. And if the shapes look 
simple, their simplicity is extremely de¬ 
ceptive; one recognizes in it the distilla¬ 
tion of an intensely pure sen.sibility, under 
whose gaze the size of the painting, the si¬ 
lence of the motif and the inwardness of 
the vision arc as one 

A s Art Historian Kenneth Baker 
points out in the catalogue to this 
show, Morandi chose an art that could not 
frighten or persuade, as the mass-media 
imagery of Italy was intent on doing, his 
struggle was "to purge representation of 
Its manipulative potential so that painting 
... might be carried on without cynicism 
or apology " Modestly, insistently. Mo¬ 
randi's images try to slow the eye, asking 
it to give up its inattention, its restless 
; scanning, and to give full weight to .some- 
i thing small. 

When Japanese aestheticians spoke 
of the quality of things known as wahi, 
they had in mind something like this: the 
perfect nature of humble ordinary ob- 
i jects, seen for themselves, in a slate of un- 
I fussed clarity. Chardin had this most of 
I the time, and Vermeer nearly all of it; 

I Manet and Georges Braque, in very dif- 
; ferent ways, understood it; and Morandi’s 
I entire life was predicated on the pro- 
j longed search for it. That is why the Gug- 
! genheim’s show provides such a wonder- 
I All lesson in seeing, a metaphysical oasis 
I in the ballyhoo and braggadocio of late 
I modernism. — 


MHestones 


MARRIED. Hamilton Jordan, 37, Chief of Staff 
to President Jimmy Carter and now a vis¬ 
iting fellow at Emory University in Atlan¬ 
ta; and Dorothy Honry, 25, a graduate stu¬ 
dent in nursing at Emory; he for the 
second time, she for the first; in Allentown, 
Pa. Henry's home town 

DKD. Jerry Wurf, 62, maverick president of 
the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees; of a heart at¬ 
tack, in Washington, DC. Wurf became 
president of afs.c.m.E. in 1964 and, 
through aggressive organizing and bar¬ 
gaining over the next 17 years, built it into 
the nation's largest public employees 
union. Wurf helped found the Congress of 
Racial Equality during the 1960s and was 
among the key strategists for Civil Rights 
Leader Martin Luther King Jr. 

DIED. Thomas Corcoran, 80, savvy Washing¬ 
ton lawyer and lobbyist who helped shape 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal; of a 
pulmonary bkxxl clot; in Washington, 
DC Corcoran, who had once served as 
law clerk to Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, became an influential 
member of FDR 's brain trust. Nick¬ 
named “Tommy the Cork” by Roosevelt, 
Corcoran served as a presidential speech- 
writer and liaison with Congress, and 
helped write the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. He was a key aide in Roosevelt's 
losing battle in 1937 to add six more Jus¬ 
tices to the U.S. Supreme Court Corcoran 
went into private law practice in 1941 and. 
using his contacts made in Congress, fed¬ 
eral agencies and the White House, suc¬ 
cessfully represented major businesses and 
defense contractors Periodically accused 
of influence-peddling, he once remarked. 
“Every time I wag my ass on the Hill, 
someone reads cosmic importance into it." 

MED. John Kloran, 89. naturalist author and 
erudite answer man on the popular radio 
and television show Information Please, in 
Rockport, Mass 

DEATH REVEALED. Hans Krebs, 81, 1953 
Nobel co-prizewinning biochemist who 
discovered the ways in which food is 
turned into energy, on Nov. 22; in Oxford, 
England. Born in Germany, Krebs was a 
researcher in Berlin in 1932 when he dis¬ 
covered the urea cycle, a biochemical pro¬ 
cess in which urea, the product of metabo¬ 
lized protein, is formed in the liver. Four 
years later, after fleeing to England from 
Nazi Germany, he discovered the citric 
acid cycle—later named the Krebs cy¬ 
cle—in which organisms convert carbon 
compounds into carbon dioxide. In the 
late 19505. he discovered the glyoxylate 
cycle, in which fats are used as carbon 
sources fer cell growth. Krebs, a natural¬ 
ized British citizen who was knighted in 
1958. made a third major contribution in 
the late 1950s with the discovery of the 
clyoxylate cycle, in which fats are used as 
major sources for cell growth. 


Market Week 


On a volume of 228,541,060 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos¬ 
ite closed at 72.43, down .81 for the week 
ending December 11. 1981. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
886.51, down 6.18. Standard & Poor’s 500 
slock index was 124,93. down 1.33. 
Among significant N Y.S.E. stocks: 


Nat 


Stock 

High 

Low 

Closa Chonga 

Allied Chem 

487l 

46% 

47 

- % 

Alum Co Am 

27 

26 

26 

- % 

Amer Airlines 

13% 

12% 

12% 

-t% 

Am Brands 

38% 

36% 

36% 

-2% 

Amer Can 

35% 

32% 

35% 

+ 1% 

Am Home Prod 

36% 

35% 

35% 

- % 

Am Motors 

2% 

2% 

2% 

None 

AT&T 

59% 

58% 

58% 

- f 

Aron Prod 

32% 

31% 

31% 


Bonk Am 

24 

22% 

22% 

— 1% 

Beth Steel 

23% 

22% 

22% 

— ^ 

Boein9 

24% 

23% 

24% 

+ % 

Burroughs 

34% 

33% 

34% 

- % 

Coter Troc 

57% 

54% 

56% 

-t-l 

Chomp Inti 

21% 

21% 

21% 

- % 

Chrysler 

3% 

3% 

3% 

+ % 

Citicorp 

26% 

26 

26% 

- % 

Dow Chem 

27% 

25% 

25% 

-1% 

Du Pont 

40% 

39% 

39% 

-1% 

Eastern Air 

6% 

6 

6 

- % 

East Kodak 

71% 

69% 

70 

- % 

Esmork 

54% 

53 

53 

- % 

Exxon 

32% 

31% 

31% 

-1% 

Ford Motor 

19% 

17% 

18% 

“ % 

Gen Dynom 

26% 

24 

25% 

+ 1% 

Gen Elec 

60% 

59% 

59% 

- % 

Gen Foods 

32% 

31% 

36% 

32 

+ % 

Gen Motors 

38% 

38 

None 

Gen Tel & El 

31% 

30% 

31% 

- % 

Ga PQC 

22% 

20% 

21 

-1% 

Goodyeor 

18% 

18% 

18% 

- % 

Greyhound 

16% 

15% 

16 

- % 

Gulf Oil 

38% 

36% 

37% 

None 

Honeywell 

72 

69 

69% 

-1% 

inco Ltd 

15% 

13% 

13% 

-1% 

IBM 

55% 

53 

54% 

- % 

Int Harv 

8% 

7% 

7% 

- % 

Int Paper 

42% 

40% 

41% 

None 

Int Tel & Tel 

30% 

29% 

30 

None 

KMort 

16% 

15% 

15% 

- % 

LTVCorp 

18% 

17% 

17% 

-% 

Litton Ind 

57% 

55% 

56% 

- ^4 

Johns Man 

15 

14% 

14% 

- % 

3M 

55% 

53% 

55 

+ % 

Mobil 

26% 

25% 

25% 

-1% 

NCR 

42 

40% 

41 Yb 

- % 

Owens III 

30% 

29% 

29% 

- % 

Pac Gas & El 

22 

20% 

20% 

- % 

Pon Am 

3% 

3 

3 

- % 

Penney JC 

28% 

27 

27 

-1% 

Philip Morris 

52% 

50% 

50% 

-1% 

Poloroid 

22% 

20% 

20% 

-1% 

Proc Gom 

80% 

77% 

77% 

•2% 

RCA 

18% 

17% 

17% 

- % 

Reynolds Ind 

50% 

49% 

50 

+ Vi 

Rockwell Inti 

33% 

30% 

32% 

+ 2% 

Sears Roe 

167/i 

16 

16 

- Vl 

Shell Oil 

46l/, 

45% 

45% 

- % 

Southn Co 

12% 

12% 

12% 

- % 

StdOil Col 

46 

44% 

44% 

- % 

StdOil Ind 

54% 

53% 

53% 

- 1 

Tenneco 

34% 

32% 

32% 

-1% 

Texaco 

34% 

34% 

34% 

H % 

Time Inc 

38 

35 

36% 

-1% 

TWA 

16% 

15% 

15% 

1 

UAL Inc 

18% 

18 

18 

-1 

Union Cor 

53% 

51% 

52% 

+ 1% 

US Steel 

32% 

29% 

31% 

-t2% 

Utd Tochnol 

44% 

42% 

42% 

■ % 

Westinghouse 

26% 

25% 

26% 

- % 

Woolworth 

19% 

18% 

18% 

- % 

Xerox 

39% 

38 

38% 

-1% 
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C armen, b ut Not Bi zet’ s 

An opera about an opera in 82 minutes 


T he setting is a decrepit building in a Comique in 1875, was outfitted after Bi- 

seedy district of Pans, not far from the zefs death with recitatives by Ernest Gui- 

rumbles and whistles of the Gare du raud to replace its original spoken dia- 

Nord. Its inside walls are crumbling Its logue. But this did not change the essential 

seats are long, hard wixxlen benches, and character of the composer's conception, 

the stage is nothing more than a dirt floor What Brook has produced is not Car- 
■yet this unprepossessing sue is currently men. but a critical commentary on Carmen 

selling the hottest ticket in Pans, to Direc- —an opera about an opera In this he has 

tor Peter Bnxik's radical version of Car- succeeded In the 550-seat Boufies du 

men. Georges Bi/et’s classic opera of love Nord. the drama has more power than it 

and death in old Seville possibly could in a 3,000-seat opera house. 

Like the theater in which it is playing. Brook has chosen his singers as much for 

called the Bouffes du Nord, this is a their acting skills as for their voices By Wr 

stripped-down, no-frills Carmen far re- lightening the plot he cbeates dramatic sit- 

moved from traditional opera-house con- nations beyond anythingenvisioned by Bi- wh 

ventions. It lasts just 82 minutes, with no /el's librettists (Henri Meilhac and Ludo- a c 

interval, and uses only four singers, plus vie Ual<5vy) or even by Merimee. In this all 

two speaking actors The full orchestra version. Carmen and Micaela, Don Jose's tal 

has been reduced to 15 musicians. Every- girlfriend from back home, are direct ri- far 

thing unnecessary to the plot has been jet- vals and have a real fight when Carmen zei 

tisoned in an effort to return to the sun- carves a bloody cross on Micaela's pie 

baked spirit of the original Prosper forehead pri 

Merimee novella. Cione are the choruses for 

of soldiers and cigarette girls, as well as | n a jealous rage Don Jose kills two th« 

most of the opera’s secondary characters. I men—his lieutenant Zuniga and Car- du 

Instead, the focus is on the hotheaded men's husband Garcia (a character in He 

Basque dragoon Don Jose and his fatal Merimee's story) By the time Carmen’s bei 

passion for the dark-eyed gypsy Carmen turn comes, he has nothing left to lose, no urr 

Brook has even given the work a new title emotion to spend, and he plunges a knife fla 

La TragSdie iJe Carmen into the kneeling woman’s back as if he he 

This IS a time of startling directorial were an executioner doing his job For her ly 

innovations in opera, Patrice Chdreau’s pan. Carmen is an even more explicitly Pa 

controversial Bayreuth staging of Wag- sexual creature than she is usually por- sp« 

ner’s /iinf! cycle (1976) featured Rhine trayed She sings the famous Habanera wh 

maidens frolicking near a hydro- _ _ __ 

electric dam and Siegfried wearing 
a dinner jacket. But what Brook has 
done goes beyond accepted notions 
of radicalism Essentially, he has 
recomposed Bizet’s masterpiece, 
discarding w hole sequences, chang¬ 
ing the order of arias, even pulling 
the overture near ihe end The im¬ 
plicit arrogance of all this does not 
trouble Brook "Opera is not a mu¬ 
sical coiilratl on papier, something 
bciween attorneys," he .says. "The 
whole essence of theater work to me 
IS to regard a sciire as an indication 
of what the compxiser had in his 
imagination. ' The director’s task, 
adds Brook, is to produce what the 
compxiser had in mind when he 
wrote the piece, not “duplicating 
what’s on piapier" 

This, of course, is nonsense. 

Usually what the compniscr puts 
down on papier is what he had in 
mind T rue. opK-ra librettos have oc¬ 
casionally been censored (as was 
Verdi's Rinolettoi. and sometimes 
the exigencies of jierformance re¬ 
quired certain concessions in the 

music Itself Carmen, a failure when E»c«mllto (Falkmaw) frolics with Carmen (Petevault) _ 

it was first pierformed-at the Opdra Scrambling the arias and playing the overture at the end. 






Jt 




Director Peter Brook in Paris 

while engaging in some erotic byplay with 
a cigar, thrusting it into Don Jo^’s mouth 
at the words "L'amourl'amour " In its to¬ 
tal bleakness this is Carmen seen by a man 
familiar with Alban Berg's opieras IVoz- 
zeck and Lulu, twin 20th century master¬ 
pieces of love, alienation and despair. The 
production also reflects Brook’s distaste 
for conventional Bizet, which goes back to 
the time. 30 years ago, when he was pro¬ 
duction chief at London's Royal Opiera 
House “1 looked with horror at how it was 
being presented. It had become a mausole¬ 
um," Controversy is nothing new for the 
flamboyant British-born director. In 1949 
he produced a scandalous Salome—-large¬ 
ly because of bizarre sets by Surrealist 
Painter Slalvador Dali He has set Shake¬ 
speare’s /I Midsummer Night's Dream in 
what resembled an abandoned squash 

_court, with the actors flying about 

on trapxjzes. Earlier this year, he 
staged Chekhov’s The Cherry Or- 
g chard with rugs as virtually the only 
propis. 

Brook defends his treatment of 
Carmen as something historically 
necessary: "Brick by brick, layer by 
layer, opera has been encased over 
the centuries to the pwint where to¬ 
day It IS jxjrhaps the most unnatural 
object in the whole of our society. 
To correct this, we must go back to 
the very roots of what the compioser 
has in mind, to restore opiera to its 
natural life." 

But for ail the production’s dra¬ 
matic effectiveness, it is to be hopied 
5 that Brook’s Carmen will not be 
widely imitated. Would anyone 
think of touching up the Mona 
Lisa, redesigning St. Peter’s or edit¬ 
ing Paradise Lost? Opiera is in 
many eyes a more suspieci art form, 
and thus it is fair game. But com¬ 
posers usually know their own 
works, and later interpreters should | 
look closely at the foundation j 
before they start removing the 

_bricks. — jfylHleht 0 tWalnh.tltp 0 rtml 
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Press 


Newswatch/Thomas GriflSith 

KiUer Squads, Liars and Mad Dogs 


T hat quiet Sunday television interlude before the on¬ 
slaught football, a time given over to the earnest sobri¬ 
ety of Washington interviews with public figures, has been 
broken at last, in place of ABC’s Issues and Answers, there 
now looms the hour-long Tltis Week with David Brinkley, the 
creation of ABC’s hustling Roone Arledge, who also invented 
Mon^y Night Football. After a wobbly start, the Brinkley 
show looks like a true innovation in television journalism. In 
its eerie interview by satellite widt Libya’s Muammar Gad¬ 
dafi and then in its commentary afterward—which matched 
Gaddafi word for fiery word—tee Brinkley show made news 
and taught a lesson in the hazards of instant commentary. 

ABC got its timely scoop by hastily deciding (on Arledge's 
orders, at 1 a.m. Saturday) to switch to 
Gaddafi as guest. In slightly fractured 
English, Gaddafi scornfully denied 
that he had sent a killer squad to the 
U.S. Neither his word nor his record 
entitles him to credence, yet in the 
next hour nobody on tee program 
even mentioned, let alone discussed 
his denial. Perhaps it was Gaddafi’s 
appearance that was so scary, as he 
huddled, dressed in collarless brown 
shirt and engulfed in a blue cape. As 
his head bobbed upward and back¬ 
ward, Kis eyes rolling up to the heav¬ 
ens, he looked like a Monty Python 
imitation of an Arab weirdo. 

“It is not our character, not our 
behavior to assassinate any person," 

Gaddafi said. “It is the behavior of America, preparing to as¬ 
sassinate me, to poison my food. They tried many things to 
do this ... You arc a superpower. How are you afraid?... 
America must get rid of this Administration ... as they did 
with Nixon, and elect another respKtful President to get re¬ 
spect for America... He is silly, he is ignorant, Reagan is 
liar.” His interviewer in Tripoli, abc's Lou Cioffi, asked 
Gaddafi what message he had for Reagan. “I would have to 
tell him; Are you mad? ” 

Back now to a Washington described by Brinkley as 
“something like an armed camp” (shots of snipers on the 
White House roof). Usually Brinkley’s panel of journalists— 
now reduced to a manageable three—interview the guest, 
teen discuss tee news among themselves. In place of tee dis¬ 
tant Gaddafi, they now turned to Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, acting Chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, who came on strong: “Ri^t off, David, the 
Pimdent of the United States is not a liar. The dictatew of 
Libya is a liar.” There was “concrete evidence” that since 
1977 Gaddafi had “targeted” UiS. officials. “He’s a diewtor; 
he’s mad... a dangerous man.” 

Brinkley has been seeking a panel of interviewers who 
would “set off rockets,” and he may be getting close. For 
this, chemistry is all—the chemistry that produced Huntley- 
Brinkley, or on football Mondays offers the ill-assorted, odd¬ 
ly compatible Fraidc Gifford, Howard Cosell and Dandy 
Don Meredith. Perhaps MnWey and Arledge hoped for 
someone as abianve as CoseU in choosing Ben Bradlee. tee 
, executive eifttor of tee Washington Post. 

Bradlee only wanted to question, not pontificate. Hav^ 
to sp^ kmg hours getting out his paper, he seemed like 
ionwsone step, in tee iaison of diplomacy, knows the “heads 


of topics” but not tee details. At one point he said: “I’m not 
really a great expert in this area,” an honest statement that 
should disqualify him from the union of television conunen- 
tators. The expertise would have to come from Columnist 
George Will, intelligent, dogmatic and supremely confident, 
who sometimes cannot conceal a look of impatient superior¬ 
ity. Finally, there is Brinkley, who for all his wry, clipped de¬ 
livery is not a tough questioner (violence is for linemen, not 
quarterbacks). He brin^ a Southern courtly courtesy to his 
treatment of guests. Brinkley asked Moynihan if he had any 
doubts about the “killer squads" 

Moynihan: At about a .8 probability... 

Will: Senator, a .8 probability is more probability than 
we usually base Government actions 
on; therefore, this is a serious threat 
... would you favor word being given 
to Gaddafi, quietly, that any violence 
done to an American official will be 
reciprocated against him? 

Moynihan: Well, I'll do it publicly 
right now. He should understand that 
there will be the most severe conse¬ 
quences ... At minimum, 1 think it’s 
time we just stopped buying a barrel 
of that Libyan oil... 

Will: But, Senator, isn’t that a 
pretty tame reprisal against a threat 
to the life of tee senior officials of this 
republic, to quit buying his products? 

Moynihan: Well... 1 don’t think 
we should be in the business right 
now, George, of detailing on some hierarchy of response ... 
they should know it’s going to be exceeding unpleasant. We 
are not going to allow a murderer to be head of state and go 
about murdering other people. 

Since “the quality of information from the CIA is so im¬ 
portant” in this case, Bradlee asked Moynihan, “do you have 
confidence in Director [William] Casey, who was described 
this week as 'not unfit’? Is that good enough?” A master of 
c^culated flamboyance, Moynihan can also be prudent. He 
avoided tee question, then said, “He has the confidence of 
the President, and let us go on now to have him pay attention 
to his work, which he certainly is doing.” 

Thank you, Senator. 

Brinkley turned to his panelists: “Killer squads. It sounds 
like something out of a comic book, or one of those novels off 
tee wire racks at tee airport. Does it make any sense to you?” 
Bradlee volunteered that since Gaddafi had called Reagan a 
liar and challenged him, “if, at the proper moment, the Pres¬ 
ident can take up that challenge, I would think this guy’s 
days would begin to be numbered.” 

Wilt:... Can tee Western world be taken seriously in its 
rhetoric about terrorism, and indeed in its determination to 
survive, if a mad dc® on the streets of the world, such as Gad¬ 
dafi, is allowed to go on like this?... 

Bradlee: How would you do it, George? Would you send 
somebody in there and knock him off? 

Will: ... How about a message—short, cryptic mes- 
sa^—with a pedigree in American history; Reagan alive or 
Gaddafi dead? 

Perhaps tee learned historical reference is what disun- 
guishes this talk ftom that heard from any Joe Sixpack in a 
neighborhood bar. Perhaps. 



BrMday and Gaddafi via MteWto 






Books 


Babsr's Aanfveraary AHium 


Macaw from 4s Dcm/m « Docfe 


A World Charged with Miracles 


Fourteen volumes bring back the delights of childhood 




n^faMiwortiCat 


T oward the end of his career, Picasso 
observed that it had taken him all his 
life to learn to draw like a child. It wus one 
of the master's few unoriginal remarks. 
Virginia Woolf, rereading Nicholas Nick- 
lehy in 1939, noted, “Dickens owes his as¬ 
tonishing power to make characters alive 
to the fact that he saw them as a child sees 
them " And in his 1924 Surrealist Mani¬ 
festo. Andre Breton declared, "Childhood 
is the nearest to true life." 

In fact, every writer and painter re¬ 
calls the power of childhood, when the tu¬ 
multuous variety of the real world is 
charged with miracles, when inanimate 
objects speak out. secret accomplices as¬ 
sume the forms of animals, and dreams 
are bigger than the night itself. But re¬ 
membering and re-creating are different 
matters, and only a handful of artists can 
bring back the astonishments and tex¬ 
tures of childhood. This season, the hand¬ 
ful holds an unusually high proportion of 
works that manage the child's ability to 
render objects and emotions by drawing 
flat and seeing round: 

At the end of one trek, the elephant 
who looks like an unbaked cookie sighs. 
“Truly it is not easy to bring up a family." 
And truly it is this hard wisdom that lies 
at the heart of the Babar classics In his 
poignant introduction. Maurice Sendak, 
doyen of children's literature, notes that 
the first three books in Babar’s Anniversary 
Album {Random House: SI2 951 were writ¬ 
ten by a young, dying father who supplied 
Babar and the other sensitive pachyderms 
with a philosophy as warm as their habi¬ 
tat Jean de BrunhofTs son Laurent wrote 
the last three works with no falling-off of 
humor or warmth. Brunhoff pHe et fils' 
double-page compositions, replete with 
elephantine architecture, landscapes and 
jokes, have the logic of fantasy and the 
color of gift wrapping 

Seven brothers have been changed 
into blackbirds, and only their sister can 
save them .. The ancient folk tale was 
collected by the Grimm brothers in the 
I9th century; yet, in this version of The 
Seven Ravens (Morrow: $8.95), the princi¬ 
pals seem as contemporary as animated 
cartoon characters. Lisbeth Zwerger's 
subdued palette and astronomical crea¬ 
tures owe much to Arthur Rackham, but 
her strange Black Forest birds 
and rabbits are her own, and her 
heroine has the lineaments and 
verve of an 'SOs role model. 

Lore Segal is responsible for 
fluent translations of such fairy 
tales. Her original composition 
shows how closely she has stud¬ 
ied the source. In her folkloric 
The Story of OM Mrs. Bnfbocfc 


(Pantheon: $8.95), the protagonist is the 
kind of grandmother who makes worry a 
vocation She finds trouble everywhere- in 
and under the bed. around the house, in 
the yard, until she makes a life-altering 
discovery The reason why trouble is so 
clinging and so dark is that it is a shadow 
closely resembling the klutzy figure of one 
Mrs Brubeck. Marcia Sewall's illustra¬ 
tions provide precisely the right balance 
of half-remembered European tradition 
and modern self-help 

"Whatever be the case with most 
boys," notes the Chesterton biography, 
“there was certainly one boy who enjoyed 



Long John's scirvy crew from Treasure Island 


Treasure Island; and his name was Robert 
Louis Stevenson." Another full-grown 
youth liked it just as much: N.C. Wyeth 
He filled the classic with radiant illustra¬ 
tions that made generations shiver at 
Long John Silver and his scurvy crew. 
This reprint (Scrthners. $17.95) ts a model 
of restoration, the very type face bespeaks 
adventure, and the artworks are repro¬ 
duced with even greater fidelity than the 
plates in the rare first edition 

Cyrano made a big nose respectable; 
Pinocchio made it riotous Warwick Hut¬ 
ton transforms the proboscis into an ob¬ 
ject of moral instruction in The Nose Tree 
(Atheneum. $11.95). Three veterans of far- 
ofiT wars are kind to a homely little man 
who grants them magical rewards. Alas, a 
part-time princess and professional witch 
tricks them out of their finery—until the 
gnome shows how to change the regal 
nose into something resembling a length 
of garden hose. This ancient account of 
vengeance is little more than an easel for 





Books 


Hutton’s watercolors. But they 1'- ' 

have such dramatic scale that by ' ' '' 

the final page the short story, / '• 

The Crane Wile (Morrow; 

S8.95) is another work rooted in wy% 

a vanished culture. Benisons are 

given to a Japanese prasant 

when he saves a delicate. 

wounded crane from death. A 

beautiful young weaver appears 

on his doorstep and immediately 

rewards his kindness with a bolt 

of priceless cloth Enter the vil- 

lain, avarice. It shows on the 

peasant's face, and then in his ' 

behavior, as he drives his new A 

wife to make more and more 

fabric. She grows increasingly The heroine flees from the sun in Grimm brothers’TAe Seven Havens 


wraithlike with every thread, 
until she loses her humanity altogether 
and recedes into the bird form she had 
abandoned for love. Katherine Paterson's 
translation and Suekichi Akaba's line- 
and-wash drawings provide one of those 
East-West collaborations piously praised, 
often mentioned, but seldom e.xhibiled to 
such effect 

In an epoch when colorful volumes 
crowd each other out in bookshops, the 
black-and-white Jumanii (Hounhton Miff¬ 
lin: $9.95) is more than refreshing; it is a 
revelation. With his second book (The 
Garden of Abdul Gasazi was a 1980 Cal¬ 
decott ho'nor book), Chris Van Allsburg 
has become a master of Conte crayon and 
diabolical narrative A brother and sister. 


hear the catcalls, snarls and bellows. 

The heroine of William Mayne's The 
Patchwork Cat (Knopf $8 95) is Tabby by 
name- stubborn by nature and depicted 
by Nicola Bayley One morning, she is 
suddenly robbed of her favorite quilt by 
well-meaning owners The snatchwork of 
the patchwork takes the disgruntled fe¬ 
line from garbage can to city dump, 
where she rescues the beloved bedding 
from rats and begins the long journey 
home Eor several books. Bayley has been 
competing with other illustrators for the 
most lifelike cat postures and psychology. 
This year Tabby wins by a whisker. 

A different breed of cat is the star of A 
Dark Dark Tale (Dial, $8 95) Here the cen- 


Peter and Judy, discover a board game in | tral role is taken by an unnamed black cat 


the park At home, they begin moving who once upon a time on a dark, dark 
pieces, attempting to get from the deepest moor takes a Journey through a dark, dark 

jungle to Jumanji, a city of golden towers wood to a dark, dark house, up dark, dark 

As they begin, a lion appears on the pi- stairs Ruth Brown's spooky read- 
ano. monkeys cavort in the kitchen, a aloud book pretends lo be scarier than it 
monsoon drenches the house, and a py- is: even the youngest listener should 
thon coils on the mantel Every hair, ev- be delighted by the punch line The book's 
ery blade of grass is meticulously record- mysterious power is engendered by 

ed. and incongruities like a rhino the illustrations of weed-choked gardens 

charging a telephone are presented with and abandoned, echoing halls, of mul- 
haunting deadpan accuracy. 

Hosie’s Zoo (Vikmu. $10.95 ) is ’. ; 
an equally eerie place, populated 
with recognizable creatures of 
the jungle, but transfigured by 
Leonard Baskin's violent line 
and shadowy backgrounds 
Some of the descriptions, by 
Baskin's wife and children, are 
worthy of Ogden Nash: “The 
pygmy marmoset's minuscule 
I lips/ Spew shrieking taunts, 
i fierce orations and quips.” Oth- 
I ers are freighted with anthropo- 
' morphisms and archness. But 
I Paterfamilias Leonard makes no 
i mistakes in his rendering of ti- 
1 gers, camels, bighorn sheep, 

I aardvarks and other forms of 
I animal life; the creatures seem 
I to have an existence beyond the 
I page. Parents should not be sur- 
; prised if young readers hold 

I the book up to their ears to Unwanted viaRereinoalMyaraandekltdimi In AiiMqT 


» honed windows and blowing 
curtains—a child's portion of 
gothica. easy on tht frissons. 

If a child has ever wanted to 
change a frog into a prince, 
learn the principles of alchemy 
or snag a unicorn (and who has 
not?) The Sorcerer’* Scrapbook 
(Random House: $6.95) is an ide¬ 
al guidebook. Michael Beren- 
stain's straightfaced account 
purports to be the Life and 
Times of Nicodemus Magnus. 
Doctor of Magic and Sorcerer to 
the Duke, told in his own words. 
But its true power and humor lie 
in its chiaroscuro Dark Ages il¬ 
lustrations of dungeons and 
dragons and a whimsical text 
Ravens that Merlin might have written 
on the wind. 

“Once in a funny, odd-shaped house/ 
There lived a wee maid and a mouse./ 
The mouse was fat, the maid was thin./ 
The house was new—they’d just moved 
in ’’ So begins the shaggy-mammal story 
TTw Maid and the Mouse and the Odd-shaped 
House (Dodd, Mead;$9.95). Told in rhyme 
as infectious as the prescriptions of Dr. 
Seuss, the tale comes complete with the 
kind of conclusion that dissolves children 
in laughter at every telling. The house, it 
turns out, is more than odd-shaped, it is 
cat-shaped, complete with legs, whiskers 
and a roar that does not abode well for ei¬ 
ther occupant. Paul O Zelinsky draws 
backgrounds with a studied eccentricity 
that recalls the works of 'JOs artists. But 
his creatures are very much of this time: 
the mouse treats his saxophone in the 
manner of Cannonball Adderley. 

The Tasmanian wolf, the great auk 
and the quagga are no longer candidates 
for pets—or even zoos. All are extinct, a 
category that has always captivated chil¬ 
dren. probably because the creatures were 
equally unknown to parents and grand¬ 
parents. In As Dead as a Dodo (Godine; 
$10.95) 16 vanished animals are saluted 
by Paul Rice and Peter Mayle, 
who provide answers to such 
youthful queries as; Why don’t 
we see mermaids any more’’ 
Was there ever a blue animal? 
How do things become extinct? 
Shawn Rice’s accompanying il¬ 
luminations provide a valedic¬ 
tory Valentine to bygone fauna. 

Mobile mothers receive 
workers’ compensation in My 
Mom Travels a Lot (Warne: 
$8.95). Caroline Feller Bauer's 
narrative covers the assets and 
liabilities of having a peripatetic 
parent (lots of postcards, only 
one bedtime kiss, more gifts, a 
lot of unmade beds). Nancy 
Winslow Parker’s thin-lined il¬ 
lustrations provide a celebration 
of the ordinary, and make sly, 
reassuring comments about the 
characteristics of a single-parent 
home. —ByStetmKaeder 







Love before the ruin: Heiress Fonda and Banker Kristofferson In Rollover 


Cinema— 


Scar Tissue 

GROWNUPS by Jules Feiffer 

L aughter is no laughing matter in this 
play. In between one-liners and run¬ 
ning gags, the characters on (he stage of 
Broadway s Lyceum Theater shout and 
scream at one another Their confronta¬ 
tions contain a sly malice, suppressed rage 
and maddening fiustialion As comedy. 
Grownups is scar-tissue deep. 

Utilizing autobiographical elements. 
Feiffer performs major surgery on an 
American Jewish family He draws blood 
and then salts the wounds His hero, Jake 
(Bob Dishy), is a well-regarded journalist 
in early middle age with a secure post on 
the New York Tunes He seems agreeably 
married to an attractive wife. Louise 
(Cheryl Gianninil. and they have a perky 
seven-yeai-old daughter named Kdie 
(Jennifer DundasI 

All IS not as it seems. Jake bitterly 
feels that he has been maimed rather than 
reared, and in his sister's kitchen we meet 
his parents. His father Jack (Harold 
Gould) is a raspy nonentity with a taste 
foi iKxve and two unvarying questions on 
his lips “So what's new''" and “When am 
I gonna see my granddaughtci ?“ 

Jake's mother Helen (I ranccs Stern- 
hagen) is a tyrant of the hearth. She has 
X-ray eyes, but she can dis¬ 
cern no conceivable Virtue 
in anyone who disputes her 
dictums about food, home 
furnishings and the proper 
cowing of a child She has a 
deep-freeze heart, and Jake 
had been stored there until 
he could be thawed out by 
externally approved success 
at the newspaper For 
Jake's mother and father, 
the Tunes is the Talmud 
Jake IS writing a book 
altoiit “the moral and ethi¬ 
cal disintegration of the American 
dream." and Grownups seems shackled to 
that thesis For few explicable reasons, 
Jake and Louise crush each other in a 
irnkslide of a marital spat that rivals the 
venom but not the wit of Who's Afraid of 
] \''uguua H 'oolp\n an explosive but faint- 
{ ly ludicrous finale, all the family pieties 
are blasted and blasphemed 

The cast is marvelously adept, espe¬ 
cially Sternhagen and Dishy She never 
camoutlages the essential hideousness of 
(he character she jxirtrays, and he distills 
a tormenting anguish from the dregs of 
self-pity 

In his cartixnis. Jules feiffer has sauc¬ 
ily lampooned the neurotic as thinker In 
previous plays (Little Murders. Hold Me: 
Knock Knock ). he has caricatured U.S. so¬ 
ciety as a surrealistic maze of false values. 
In Grownups, he simply utters a scream 
of pain. ^ — -BK T£. Mem 


Fiscal Fizzle 

ROLLOVER 

Directed by Alan J. Pakula 
Screenplay by David Sliaber 

D oomsday again! But Dr. Stranpelove 
has sunk to the bottom of some ob¬ 
scure think tank, and 'The China Syn¬ 
drome has been diagnosed as a disease of 
the wrist afflicting Ping Pong addicts 
from the grandly atomic, our fantasies of 
Armageddon have apparently deteriorat¬ 
ed, in a few short years, to the meanly (is- 
cal. Rollover avsks us to contemplate what 
would happen to our money-market ac¬ 
counts if the Arabs were to withdraw their 
oil wealth from the Western banking sys¬ 
tem, convert it into a mountain of gold 
bars and then sit smirking atop it, watch¬ 
ing the rest of the world lapse into a deep 
depression 

This is not exactly a novel scenario; 
the scarier hnancial writers have been 
mulling It ovei for years But there is 
something brave about Rollover ft under¬ 
takes to explain, in dramatic terms, how 
the international monetary system func¬ 
tions and to speculate on how a monkey 
wrench could be inserted into the comput¬ 
erized, siitellite-lmked works by which 
currency is instantaneously traded round 
the world Someone whose most sophisti¬ 
cated investment was a flyer in 1944 war 
bonds may not be able fully to assess these 
maneuvers, but it is nice to be asked 

A less secure director than Alan Pa¬ 
kula might have succumbed to the temp¬ 
tation to rush through the financial pages 
of his script in order to get on with the ele¬ 
ments of murder, mystery and romance 
But as he has proved in films like Klute 
and All the President's Men, Pakula is a 


true stylist, a man who secs the world 
through a slow-panning lens darkly. For 
him. the corridors of power are menacing¬ 
ly dim and hushed, and by forcing the au¬ 
dience to dwell on his paranoid vision of 
that maze, the director commands a cer¬ 
tain sober respect 

That may be more than his film final¬ 
ly deserves The plot involves the slow- 
dawning discovery by a corporate execu¬ 
tive's widow (Jane Fonda l and a financial 
wizard (Kris Kristofferson) that her hus¬ 
band was murdered She is also in danger 
because her husband discovered how the 
oil interests were quietly draining re¬ 
sources away from Wall Street Neither 
performer is particularly believable. The 
romance that develops between them is 
unfeeling, a sop to the audience's conven¬ 
tional expectations Kristofferson, in par¬ 
ticular. lacks the kind of ruthless intelli¬ 
gence one expects of Wall Stieet wolves, 
he seems the last person anyone would 
ask to explain puts and calls options 

Far more damaging is the childish 
ease with which these two jrenetrate the 
conspiracy A careless phone call here, a 
t(X)-trusting security guard there, and all 
is revealed to them If these international 
manipulators are so smart, how come 
they leave the notebook containing the se¬ 
cret computer code lying around where 
anyone can read it'? Can we really be ex¬ 
pected to believe that the conspirators 
would bring down the financial system— 
an act as inconveniencing to them as to 
the rest of the world--just because Jane 
and Kris (but no one else) have caught on 
to them? 

No. in the end it just does not wash. 
One is left with a succession of classy, 
spooky images, a titillated but unsatisfied 
imagination and the feeling that there is 
both less and more here than met Paku¬ 
la's excellent eye. —fly WdMScMctof 



Bob Dishy 






Cinema 



Martin In Pennies from Heavem sad, drab lives turned Into Hollywood dreams 


Ha’ pe nny 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 
Directed hy Herbert Ross 
Screenplay by Dennis Potter 

S ieve Martin has a face straight oiil of a 
1930s B movie smooth, smiling, with 
regular features and a subtly oafish flair to 
the jawl 1 n(i J essica Harper is frail, frazzled, 
wide-eyed and sad-mouthed in the '30s tra¬ 
dition ofsoiled ingenues Bernadette Peters 
kxiks like the offspring of a Kewpie Doll 
and a Munehkin Christopher Walken's 
face IS a gigolo’s death mask the character 
lines have been ironed out. leaving only the 
dry-ice eyes and the knowing pout As 
icons, these four performers would seem 
perfect for the bittersweet revisionism of 
this musical drama about a sheet-music 
salesman (Marlin), his frigid wife 
(Harper), his nice-lurned-naughty mis¬ 
tress (Peters) and his slick rival (Walken) 
But icons do not always make for compel¬ 
ling screen personalities—especially 

when, as here, more is demanded than just 
another appropnale face 

As a six-part BBC series. Pennies was a 
beguilingly schizophrenic project Itmixed 
the rigorous naturalism of poverty and 
mean spirits in the Depression with opu¬ 
lently choreographed dream sequences 
that stopped just this side of camp The 
characters, however rueful or ruthless, 
were also insatiably idealistic. They actual¬ 
ly believed the words of the period's popu¬ 
lar songs—so much so that they lip-synced 
the lyrics to the recordings, and their sad, 
drab lives dissolved into the art deco opti¬ 
mism of Hollywood musicals. 

All that is retained here; what is miss¬ 
ing is an animating cohesion that would 
keep the actors from looking stranded in 
two different movies In his singing and 
dancing debut. Martin goes through paces 
with the game energy of Dr. Johnson’s dog, 
and the other stars seem weighed down by 


the movie's megabudget Only Vernel Bag- 
neris—with his dusky sensitivity and a 
body that moves through his soft-shoe 
number like a Slinky on an escalator—de¬ 
velops a strong personality Visually loo 
Pennies is of two minds' Ken Adam's pre¬ 
cisely gaudy sets need megawatt illumina¬ 
tion. but Cinematographer Gordon Willis 
keeps most of the lighting as morose as a 
coal miner’s funeral Perhaps this was not 
the project on which to lavish so many 
MGM millions The BBC show was an en¬ 
chanted cottage, this IS the Las Vegas 
Grand Hotel. —By WchanlCorliss 

Ta ttere d Fl ag 

FOUR FRIENDS 
Directed by Arthur Penn 
Written by Steven Tesich 

S teve Tesich's love for America is an 
intoxicating passion In his plays (Di- 
vtsiou Street) and screenplays (Breaking 
Away), this 'V'ugoslav immigrant envi¬ 
sions an America that is a goad to great¬ 
ness, an impossible ideal, a reconciler of a 
thousand contradictions, a Swiftian kick 
in the pants Director Arthur Penn is fas¬ 
cinated with America too. but critically. 
He has upended myths of the Old West 
<7'he Left-Handed Cun, Little Big Man) 
and found desperate excitement on the 
fringes of 20th century Americana (Bon¬ 
nie and Clyde. Alice's Re.staurant). As col¬ 
laborators, these two artists might pro¬ 
duce high-arcing dramatic sparks, or 
maybe just rub each other the wrong way. 
In Four Friends, a picaresque panorama 
of life in the turbulent 1960s. they seem to 
have done a little of both The film is am¬ 
bitious, messy, moving, silly, impossible 
to accept on its own lofty terms, almost as 
difficult to dismiss. 

“David, Tom and Danilo were the 
best of friends. And they all loved the 
same girl “ David (Michael Huddleston) 


is a fat, funny Jew, welded by family 
tradition into his niche as a middle-class 
mortician Tom (Jim Metzler) is tall, 
quiet, athletic, a reluctant ladykiller; he 
goes to Viet Nam and brings back a na¬ 
tive wife and’ two children Danilo 
(Craig Wasson) is Tesich’s maturing 
self-image- breezing through high school 
and college, working in a slag mill, 
brushing up (almost fatally) against old 
American wealth, articulating his fellow 
Slavs’ ardor for their adopted country. 
All three boys have Georgia (Jodi The- 
len) on their minds—a willfully free- 
spirited girl, naive and narcissistic, who 
thinks herself the avatar of Isadora 
Duncan and lopes through the ’60s in 
search of a style Four Friends proceeds 
in the same manner. As one character 
forlornly notes "The excess of all this is 
a little staggering.” 

Like More American Graffiti and Wil¬ 
lie and Phil before it. Four Friends omits 
no fact or artifact from its survey of a dec¬ 
ade. Pop songs, love beads. Jack-and- 
Jackie beachballs, deranged assassins— 
all are strip-mined for significance The 
performers (excepting Reed Birney as a 
gentle, doomed aristocrat and Natalija 
Noguhch as Danilo's one stalwart love) 
display little charm, conviction or screen 
presence But the intensity of Tesich’s ob¬ 
sessions can ennoble his cliches about love 
of family, friends and country. And Penn, 
a poet of domestic sexual tension, stages il¬ 
luminating vignettes to express what the 
script or actors cannof a spasm of vio¬ 
lence at Danilo’s dinner table; the elegant 
tangle of lovers on a summer beach, with a 
third figure watching anxiously, a final 
campfire rendezvous full of elegy and ac¬ 
commodation. By this time the film has al¬ 
most stitched itself back together, like the 
tattered American flag that Penn uses as 
bunting for his characters’ shifting spirits. 
But the red of Penn’s anger and the white 
of Tesich's soul may end up leaving most 
viewers blue — R.C. 



Thelen and Wasson In Four Friends 










Creating a digital n 
text, pictures and d 


Digital networks: 

the unified path to multiple 

communications 

Expanding and changing 
demands for information in 
business and private life will alter 
the face of communications in 
the decades ahead. The linking 
of speech, text, picture and 
data networks in new configura¬ 
tions is making customized 
communications a reality by 
providing countless possibilities 
for meeting specific require¬ 
ments. The time to lay the 
groundwork for tomorrow's com¬ 
munications is today-with 
economical, high-capacity digital 
networks. 

Siemens supplies all equipment 
for digital public networks 

Siemens has everything it takes 
to build the most modern 
communication networks going. 
Digital switching systems for 


speech, text, pictures and data. 
Digital transmission equipment. 
High-capacity communication 
cables. All the components, all 
the systems, all the expertise. 

It’s the unique Siemens advan¬ 
tage: components, computer, 
and communications engineering 
under one roof. 



Siemens digital transmission systems 
for Europe's first stereo television network. 


Example: 

Digital transmission systems 

Different transmission problems 
require different solutions. 

Siemens designs and implements 
future-oriented transmission 
networks that are tailored to the 
client’s technical and economic 
requirements. Telephone calls, 
teleprinter messages, data 
communications, radio and 
television broadcasts-all are 
handled with reliability and ease 
by Siemens transmission 
equipment. As the situation 
demands, signals are sent via 
copper or optical waveguide 
cables, by radio relay or satellite 
links. Across cities, nations, 
or continents. 

For more information write to 
your local Siemens Company or 
to Siemens AG, 2IVW 85/TA 3 
lnfosen/ice,D-8510 Fuerth/Bislohe, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


The Digitals from Siemens 
Comolete networks from 







Science 



Indbn Spokesman William Pink examines artifacts In Sacramento collection 

S o me Bone s off C ont entio n 

The first Californians are challenging archaeologists 


I n a meadow near Eureka, Calif., on the 
state's rocky northern coast, 50 Yurok 
Indians gathered for an unusual ritual. Af¬ 
ter three younger members of the tribe 
hollowed out a bit of earth, a Yurok leader 
reverentially placed seven bags in the 
hole Ella Norris, 83. the tribe's oldest 
member, moved forward Raising her eyes 
toward the sky, she said a prayer m Eng¬ 
lish and in the language of her forebears: 
"We are sorrowful for the sacrilegious ac¬ 
tions of the past. May these remains he 
peacefully at rest forever.” 

The ceremony took place at Patrick’s 
Point State Park, and for the Yuroks, a 
small tribe of California Indians, it was an 
especially important rite. After years of 
anguished protest, they had finally recov¬ 
ered the bones of their ancestors, plun¬ 
dered by scientists and amateur collectors, 
and reburied them in sacred soil But for 
many California scientists, especially ar¬ 
chaeologists and anthropologists, the cer¬ 
emony had a different meaning, it was the 
latest episode in a continuing battle over 
the right of researchers to study America's 
distant past 

The reburial was the second staged by 
California's Indians, and may soon be fol¬ 
lowed by others because of a controversial 
state decision in September Bowing to 
strong pressure from an Indian heritage 
group led by William Pink, 31, the state 
parks and recreation department agreed 
to allow the tribes to reclaim bones and ar¬ 
tifacts from Its collection in Sacramento. 
Curator Francis Riddell was in despair. 
"We're giving back what I spent 25 years 
excavating and preserving." The Yuroks 
reburied their bones in an unmarked plot 
to guard against future looters. The field at 
Patrick's Point, though it now belongs to 
the state, is part of an ancient burial 
ground that was lon^ a favorite target for 


hunters of Indian relics. Says Yurok Trib¬ 
al Chairman Joy Sundberg, 49 “White 
people came through th is area i n the 1920s 
and ’30s and took everything Indian they 
could get their hands on Every college, 
every souvenir hunter wanted Indian arti¬ 
facts Back then there was no way to stop 
them Now we can at least try to protect 
our ancestors " 

For archaeologists, who are often ac¬ 
cused of grave robbing, the Indian war 
cries should come as no surprise Only a 
few months ago, militant Orthodox Jews 
in Israel clashed with police during pro¬ 
tests against excavations in an area of Old 
Jerusalem considered sacred ground, a 
medieval Hebrew cemetery A year before 
his death, Egyptian Presi- , , 

dent Anwar Sadat urged ' 
that Cairo's collection of 
mummies be closed to the 
public and eventually re¬ 
buried. They were not 
merely objects of scientific * 
or public curiosity but hal¬ 
lowed human remains and 
thus deserving of respect. 

The complaints of 
American Indians have 
special poignancy. The cul¬ 
ture of these conquered peo¬ 
ple was long regarded as in¬ 
ferior When 19th century 
scientists first began to un¬ 
earth the huge, artfully built 
prehistoric mounds found 
in abundance throughout 
the Midwest, they refused to 
believe that America’s sur¬ 
viving Indians were the de¬ 
scendants of people who 
had such engineering skill. 

Some of this scientific rac¬ 
ism still torments the Indi- Skeleton wait 


Skeleton waiting for rebiatal 


an psyche. Walter Lara, 47, a leader in the 
Yuroks’ fight for the return of the bones, 
says, “We’re not property, and neither are 
our ancestors. Archaeologists don’t dig up 
George Washington’s body and put it on a 
shelf But they do have the skull of one of 
our leaders. Captain Jack, sitting in a glass 
case in the Smithsonian.”* 

For their part, scientists fear that the 
action in Sacramento is only the first step 
in a systematic assault against other pri¬ 
vate and public Indian collections. Many 
also perceive an antiscientific bias in the 
Indians' campaign and a broader threat to 
all free inquiry. U.C.LA. Archaeologist 
Clement Meighan, who is the chairman of 
a recently formed committee seeking to 
overturn the state’s decision in the courts, 
even invokes the image of China’s Cultur¬ 
al Revolution, during which centers of 
learning were shut down and scholars ex¬ 
iled to the countryside to do menial labor. 
Says Meighan: “Since many of these bones 
are over 2.000 years old, it’s hard to imag¬ 
ine how any Indian in California can trace 
lineal descent [from themj." 

Other archaeologists take a more 
sympathetic view of the Indians' aroused 
racial pride Indeed, some are making a 
special effort to cooperate with Indian 
leaders Under an agreement with the 
Sioux tribal council, for example, archae¬ 
ologists have pledged to return after two 
years of study any bones removed from 
the newly discovered site of a massacre 
that took place at Crow Creek, S. Dak., 
600 years ago California's directive, 
though, contains no provision for negotia¬ 
tion or compromise: the Indians will be 
able to reclaim and rebury any bones and 
burial goods in the state collection 

Unfortunately, much of this archaeo¬ 
logical treasure— 371 skeletal remains 
and more than 100.000 artifacts, including 
jewelry, tools and musical 
instruments—has barely 
been studied, especially not 
with the latest analyttcal 
tools for dating, identifying 
and interpreting ancient 
fragments. It is hard not 
to wonder what secrets re¬ 
main in this rich legacy left 
by America’s first settlers. 
Curator Riddell hardly 
V,/,' seems to be exaggerating 
when he warns. “In rebury¬ 
ing this collection, we are 
unwittingly assisting the In¬ 
dians in destroying their 
past.” — ByFmhricGokhn. 
Reported by Ueetmtdra 
Stmdey/Patrkk'a Pobrt _ 

'Captain Jack led a small group 
of Modoc Indians in Northern 
California who held off the U S 
Army for six months in 1873 Af¬ 
ter he shot a general, he was 
hanged and his head was shipped 
East for scientific analysis but 
never put on display The Smith¬ 
sonian has now agreed to return 
g far rabiaJal it to the Indians. 















helps you get the most out of "digital." 



"Digital” is the new miracle in telecommunications, a key to doing business 
in the 1980’s Already, it has transformed the telephone into a sophisticated 
source ot information-your link to the future. Here in Dallas, Texas, we tram 
professionals to help give you greater access to information through NEC digital 
telephone exchanges-another fruit of NEC’s integration of the power of the 
computer and the reach of communications Digital technology from NEC is 
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The shortest distance between 
two points is a great circle 

When most people think of the 
earth's surface, they're conditioned 
through years of studying an atlas, to 
seeing it as a flat surface. When in fact, 
the earth is a globe. 

By navigating in a constant curve 
on a Great Circle route, rather than 
by the traditional method of straight line 
navigation, we are able 
to achieve substantial 
savings in distance and time. We are also 
able on many routes to fly non-stop. 

Early explorers used Great Circle 
navigation to save time. 

Now you can too, on our Great 
( Jrcle Express routes between Asia and 
Europe, America and Australia. 

Ely smooth as silk onThai's luxurious747s 

across four continents, or experience the 
wide-bodied comfort of our A300's 
operating the m(jst extensive network 
in Asia. 

So whether you're reclining on a 
Slumber Seat in First Class, savour¬ 
ing the quiet of our ICisiness Class, or 
simply enjoying the friendly atmos¬ 
phere in Economy, time flies 
mu-.; 






WWF/Nancy Nash 


The panda stands forWWF 
and for thousands of odier animals 
. and plants facing extinction 


T he world wildlife fund 
(WWF) is dedicated to the con¬ 
servation of all endangered forms of 
life. Sadly, the Giant Panda is one of 
the many species now in danger of 
extinction. 

In a unique and historic example of 
international co-operation the People’s 
Republic of China have invited VJWF 
to work with them to save the world’s 
most widely-admired animal. 

The Chinese Government has been 
actively engaged in Panda conser¬ 
vation for many years. Now a WWF 
team led by the distinguished ecologist 


Dr. George Schallcr is at work in 
Sichuan Province together with top 
Chinese scientists under the leader¬ 
ship of Professor Hu Jinchu to carry 
out an in-depth study of the Panda and 
its needs for survival in the wild. 

A major problem; the Giant Panda’s 
diet demands huge quantities of bam¬ 
boo and the evidence suggests that the 
bamboo in Wolong Natural Reserve 
may be about to flower and die - a 
serious threat to the survival of Pandas 
in that area. 

Other faaors - the Panda’s low 
reproduction rate, internal parasites, 



dietary and territorial requirements - 
are also being studied. 

Ultimately, to ensure that the Giant 
Panda has a future, we have to 
conserve the complex ecosystem in 
whichit lives. This broad conservation 
philosophy is reflected in the 
hundreds of well-planned projects 
which are now being carried out by 
WWF in over 50 countries. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered 
animal. It is also the symbol of WWF’s 
worldwide conservation efforts to save 
life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your 
money. 


Please send contributions to the 
WWF National Organisation in your 
country or direct to: 


WWF International, 

1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


Cats Meow 

To the Editors: 

Cats intrigue and exasperate us [Dec. 
7] because they respond to life as if they 
were in control of their existences. They 
relax, eat. sleep, copulate and play only 
when they are moved, enjoying them¬ 
selves with no guilt. I think we envy them. 

Judy Andronici 
Medford, N.J. 

At the end of a hectic workday it's re¬ 
freshing to come home to a cat whose only 
concerns are “feed me.” “love me,” and 
then “leave me alone.” It is a good formu¬ 
la for humans as well. 

Becky Roby 
Louisville 

1 have studied my cat thoroughly, as 
he has me, and have concluded that cats 
have allowed themselves to be domesti¬ 
cated only because they can’t open doors. 

Robert L. Magee 
Hammondsport. N. Y. 

One rainy night, a half-grown stray 
decided to move into our house, and we 
were powerless to stop her. Through the 
miracles of feline medicine cited in your 
story, this new family member will likely 
be eating my plants, shinnying up my 
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pants leg and sleeping on my face for the 
next 20 years. Twenty years? My parents 
didn’t keep me that long! 

C. Andrew Millard 
Dallas, N.C. 

Please, the Rex cat does not look like 
a rat. If you must liken this animal to an¬ 
other, the Rex should be known as the 
greyhound or whippet of catdom. With its 
curly, nonshedding coat the Rex is a cat 
people with allergies can often keep 

Lee Jennings 
Racine, IVis. 


You failed to mention the value of 
cats as therapy for mental patients. With¬ 
drawn and hurt people arc helped by cats 
to relate more easily to their surround¬ 
ings, and eventually to other people. This 
could account for the growing popularity 
of cats with the sane, as well as the insane. 

Mrs. M/. Patrick Burckhardt 
Geneva 

Since I am unable to hear, I have a 
hearing cat—just like the blind have a 
Seeing-Eye dog. She wakes me in the 
morning by patting me with her paw. She 
alerts me to unusual sounds like door 
knocks. When given love and the chance, 
cats and dogs are sensitive to their owners. 

Lynn Dee 
Chicago 


Manof the Year? 

With a major part of the free world 
following monetarist economic strategies. 
Milton Friedman should be a candidate. 
Thatcherism and Reaganomics have 
changed more people’s lives than any oth¬ 
er event this year. 

Dennis S. Fulmer 
Canton, Ohio 

French President Mitterrand. 

Bernard Sinsheimer 
Boulogne, France 
















The entire Columbia space-shuttle 
team, from Young and Crippen down to 
the lowliest technician. Thanks to them, 
the future is unlimited. 

Richard S. Russell 
Madison, Pk'is. 

David Stockman. The first to desert a 
sinking ship is the first to discover the 
ship is sinking. 

Rae Cohn 
Philadelphia 

Europe’s Pacifism 

Critics of the European disarmament 
movement INov. 301 depict it as a motley 
collection of trends: nationalism, pacifism 
and isolationism. What the detractors 
don’t consider is that this group is driven 
by people who have known the grim reali¬ 
ty of World War II The surest way to pre¬ 
vent a nuclear war is to get rid of nuclear 
weapons. 

Joseph E. Peacock 
Alkmaar, The Netherlands 

What is needed in Europe is not nu¬ 
clear disarmament but a massive public 
awareness campaign. The recent demon¬ 
strations successfully portray the Soviets 
as the goodies and the Americans as the 
baddies Europeans must be made to real¬ 
ize that the Soviets constitute the greatest 
danger to peace and stability in Western 
Europe as well as the world Soviet peace 


overtures are just what your article sug¬ 
gests: pieces of well-calculated rhetoric. 

George Orban 
Sydney 

Healthy Colds 

In your Essay "The Secret Life of the 
Common Cold’’ (Nov. 161 you cite Robert 
Waldman as saying that "if we cured the 
common cold, we might have to face an 
increase in hypertension, depression and 
related problems. ” This idea has been 
known to Arabs for nearly 13 centuries. 
For them getting a cold once or twice a 
year has been a sign of good mental health 
ever since Prophet Muhammad was 
quoted as saying, “They accuse me of 
madness even though 1 catch a cold once 
or twice a year ’’ 

Abdelkebir el Attar 
Casablanca 

The prevention for a cold is not to 
mention it. The day after 1 read the Essay 
I caughi one 

Raniith Samaranayake 
Kuwait 


Love and Foreign Policy 

Normally love has no influence on 
politics. However, the case of Li Shuang, 
the Chinese woman who fell in love with a 
French diplomat INov. 301, disproves this. 
Their liaison caused a “little disagree¬ 


ment” between China and France when it 
was brutally interrupted by the Chinese 
security police. France felt offended, but 
who thinks of the poor couple? Their love 
was forbidden and even punished—I com¬ 
pare this with Orwell’s 1984. 

Jutta Raidl 
Krems, Austria 

Why are the French getting so exer¬ 
cised over the thwarted love affair be¬ 
tween one of their diplomats and a Chi¬ 
nese woman? Are the French trying to j 
suggest that such intimate relations 
should give a Chinese woman a status 
above her country’s law? It is well known 
that in puritan China prostitutes and lewd 
women are sentenced to labor camps for 
re-education. 

Choo-hwee Tan 
Sydney 

Uranium Ban 

Blocking the export of uranium from 
Darwin by the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions (Nov. 30) should not be 
criticized. It may be the only contribution 
that Australia can make toward world 
peace 

John McGee 
Sydney 
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A Letter from the Publisher 

ney from 

W hen the military cracked down last week in Poland, Time’s Leader L 
team was on the inside, behind the wall of silence, pushing half the i 
to get the story out. The night that a “state »»t 

of war” was declared by the Polish govern¬ 
ment, Correspondents Richard Hornik and 
Gregory Wierz.ynski and Photographer 
Henri Bureau were already in Gdansk, cov¬ 
ering what turned out to be the last meeting 
of the Solidarity union’s national commis¬ 
sion. Photographer David Burnett, on as¬ 
signment for Time, was in Warsaw. In the 
capital, at least at first, near normality 
reigned—sunshine, snow and only a few sol¬ 
diers. “Getting the right picture to show the 
mood was extremely diflScult,” reported 
Burnett. “There wasn’t an overwhelming 
military presence you could photograph. 

There was only a growing sense of doom ." 

Until the story broke through the black- HonittcandWierzynski in Gdansk 
out, coverage of Polish events was dommat- 

ed by Time’s Bonn bureau, which relied heavily on its blighted t 
network of contacts in Stockholm. Vienna and Eastern Now the 
Europe to funnel in information. Bureau Chief Roland worse is y 
Flamini. having returned from Poland four days before the 
crackdown, had an advantage in evaluating the scene and the ' 

fragments of data seeping in Flamini had visited Katowice, the 


mining center where many of last week’s clashes occurred, 
talked with Polish Archbishop Jozef Glemp and shared a jour¬ 
ney from Gdansk to Warsaw, and a cup of tea, with Solidarity 
Leader Lech Walesa. Says Flamini: “I calculate that at least 
half the people I talked to in Poland are now under arrest.” 
ADTOKio su«>cz Photographer Bureau, also on assign¬ 
ment for Time, became one of the first jour¬ 
nalists to gel out of Poland. To avert suspi¬ 
cion. he left all his camera equipment in 
Burnett's care and departed by train for 
West Berlin Monday night (see Press). With 
him went 30 precious rolls of his and Bur¬ 
nett's film. Burnett himself left by train two 
days later. Correspondent Wierzynski, who 
arrived in West Berlin by train at week’s 
end, reports that “news gathering in Warsaw 
came down to finding Polish friends who 
might know something—an account from a 
person recently returned from another city 
or from a worker in one of the big plants out¬ 
side town.” A Polish-born American, Wier- 
bi Gdansk zynski says, “I left behind family and a coun¬ 

try that only a few days ago was alive, 
blighted by penury, perhaps, but sustained by freedom and hope. 
Now the country is in shock and oppressed by the belief that 
worse is yet to come.” 
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of martial law turns 
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Economic Foracast: 

Time’s Board of 
Economists expects 
the recession to ex¬ 
tend into 1982. after a 
year that has been 
marked by high inter¬ 
est rates and a contin¬ 
ued slowdown in 
inflation ECONO¬ 
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Music: In a masterly 
marriage of music and 
technology, Pierre 
Boulez uses a comput¬ 
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The Darkness Descends 


Freedom is extinguished and a nation is held hostage by its own army 



"Polish {is a] nationality 
[that is! not so much alive as 
surviving, which persists in 
thinking, breathing, speak¬ 
ing. hoping, and suffering in 
its grave, railed in by a mil¬ 
lion bayonets ." 

—Joseph Conrad, 1911 


The silence of the bayonet fell on Po¬ 
land last week. To a degree unprecedent¬ 
ed in Europe since the end of World War 
II. a modern nation was sealed off 
from the outside world. In the icy 
cold of a savage winter, the coun¬ 
try’s telephone and telex lines 
were cut. What little news 
reached the West was smuggled 
out by travelers, or was broadcast 
over tightly censored Polish radio 
and television. 

That news told an alarming 
story. At least seven people were 
kill^ in clashes with security 
forces, hundreds more were in¬ 
jured. as many as 50,000 were un¬ 
der arrest—and an entire nation 
of 36 million was being held virtu¬ 
ally incommunicado by its own 
army. Every private telephone in 
the country was dead. Gas sta¬ 
tions were closed to private cars. 

Flights were canceled. All travel, 
even within Poland, was banned. Janaeli 
A 10 p.m.-to-6 a.m. curfew was in "We m 
effect every night 

In Czechoslovakia 13 years earlier, 
conununications had not been totally bro¬ 
ken. so the world was able to watch and 
listen in horror as Soviet tanks rolled in to 
crush that country’s brief flowering of 
freedom. This time, as the armed forces 
seized power in Poland, the Soviets were 
not visibly involved, at least not yet. But 
the Polish Communist government of 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski had taken a 
lesson from the Prague experience: the 
outside world would be given little chance 
to learn details of the takeover. 

In the heady days of August 1980. the 
closed gate of the Lenin Shipyard in the 
Baltic port city of Gdansk became a sym¬ 
bol of the spirit of Solidarity, the newly 
formed independent trade union move¬ 
ment. It was here that Lech Walesa, the 
movement’s leader, first made his de¬ 
mands for economic and social reform. 
Months later, when Solidarity swept the 
countiy', a monument was erected at the 
gate to comrnemorxite both the birth of 


in the food riots of 1970. Last week, short¬ 
ly after the army and police had broken a 
strike by shipworkers protesting martial 
law and the arrest of hundreds of Solidar¬ 
ity’s leaders, the gate was closed again. In 
the shadow of the three soaring steel pil¬ 
lars of the new monument now stood an 
armored personnel carrier, a symbol of 
the million bayonets that seem forever 
poised against a surging nationalism. Jar¬ 
uzelski had announced that the country 
would henceforth be run by a 21-member 





Jaruzelski explaini ng his “state of war" to the Polish people 

"IVe must come out of the crisis by ourselves. " 


junta, the “military council for national 
salvation." He declared a “state of war” 
(or state of emergency) under which the 
trade.union movement was suspended 
and civil liberties were curtailed. His 
army moved fast and effectively. 


T he first to be detained were hun¬ 
dreds of Solidarity activists, and 
virtually first among the first was 
Lech Walesa. Police knocked at 
his door at 3 a m. Sunday. He refused to 
allow them in, demanding the presence of 
Gdansk Party Secretary Tadeusz Fisz- 
bach, a noted liberal for whom Walesa 
had respect. As soon as Fiszbach arrived, 
Walesa gave himself up. He was then tak¬ 
en to the airport and flown to Warsaw, 
where, according to a government spokes¬ 
man, “he is being treated with all the re¬ 
spect due the head of Solidarity.” Out of 
his own choice or the government’s, not a 
word has been heard from him publicly 
since he was seized. 

, The immediate pretext for Jaruzel- 


ski’s action was Solidarity’s growing sup¬ 
port for rash proposals amounting to her¬ 
esy in a Communist state, including a call 
for a national referendum on whether the 
government should remain in power. The 
union had also set Dec. 17, eleventh anni¬ 
versary of the Gdansk food riots, as a day 
of national protest. But the government’s 
massive military operation had been in 
preparation for a long time. Deployment 
of troops had begun at least a fortnight 
earlier. When authorities published a list 
of 57 dissidents who had been 
“detained," it was plain that the 
list had been drawn up in ad¬ 
vance: three people on it were out 
of the country. (Not on the list but 
determined to protest the “fla¬ 
grant and brutal” crackdown and 
to express his “solidarity” with 
Walesa: Poland’s Ambassador to 
the U.S., Romuald Sf>asowski, 
who sought and was swiftly grant¬ 
ed asylum along with his wife, 
daughter and son-in-law.) Last 
week, after the sudden crack¬ 
down, a Gdansk doctor said he re¬ 
alized at last why so many extra 
beds had been placed in the local 
military hospitd the week before. 

Many Poles had been fearing 
a violent reaction to Solidarity’s 
growing militancy. “Operation 

le_Birdcage” is what they called the 

anticipated crackdown, in which 
the union’s freer spirits would 
presumably be caged. Even Walesa, upon 
learning the crackdown had begun, an¬ 
grily told Solidarity leaders in Gdansk: 
“Now you’ve got what you’ve been look¬ 
ing for.” 

In Jaruzelski’s view, there was little 
choice but to impose martial law; he had 
to bring a halt to Solidarity’s increasing 
demands. If the government failed to do 
so, he could see no way to stave off the 
final collapse of Poland’s mismanaged, 
strike-hobbled economy. At the same 
time, he had to reassure the Soviets, who, 
no matter how reluctant they might be to 
intervene directly in Polish affairs, let it 
be known that they would do so if Soli- 

Coimnunlcatloiis had aheady bam cut, and 
Polish troops wsf* m the move as SoHdartty 
Leader Ledi Walesa registered diamay over 
the hard-liners’ success at Ms union's finai 
meeting In Gdansk. Below: On Thursday a 
crowd In Warsaw, trying to observe the arail- 
veraary of the 1970 food riots In Qdamdi, 
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darity was on the verge of seizing control 
of the state. Yet, by moving so forcefully 
against the union, whose 10 million mem¬ 
bers represent 28% of the Polish popula¬ 
tion, Jaruzelski could only have deepened 
the resentments that fueled Solidity’s 
growth and brought his country to the 
brink of civil war. Poland's Catholic bish¬ 
ops declared last week that “an entire na¬ 
tion” had been “terrorized by military 
force,” and demanded the release of the 
Solidarity leaders. The army appeared 
loyal, but its ranks include large numbers 
of draftees who arc sympathetic to Soli¬ 
darity and sensitive to the country’s prob¬ 
lems. Only two months ago, just after Ja¬ 
ruzelski took over as Communist Party 
boss, Gdansk Party Secretary Fiszbach 
insisted to visiting TIME editors in War¬ 
saw that a declaration of martial law was 
too dangerous even to contemplate. “I 
cannot imagine the ahereffects of such a 
course of events,” he said “Whoever 
even considers martial law does not take 
into account his responsibility for the des¬ 
tiny of the nation and the price that 
would have to be paid," In the weeks that 
followed, his colleagues evidently con¬ 
cluded that the price would have to be 
paid. 


A s Poland’s week of darkness be¬ 
gan, Jaruzelski set out to reassure 
his frightened countrymen. He 
spoke of law and order as his first 
objective, and he promised that the pro¬ 
cess of renewal that had marked the past 
16 months would not be reversed. He in¬ 
sisted that Solidarity had merely been sus¬ 
pended, not abolished, and he declared 
that there would be “no return to the pre- 
August 1980 system of rule.” To under¬ 
score that assertion, he ordered the deten¬ 
tion of 32 members of the incompetent 
and scandal-ridden former regime, in¬ 
cluding deposed Communist Party Chief 
Edward Gierek. State television was filled 
with patriotic World War II films and 
other uplifting programming, such as an 
interview with a bemedaled old general 
who said he had known Jaruzelski since 
the Battle of Monte Cassino in World 
War II. (The man was mistaken; Jaru¬ 
zelski fought in the Soviet army as it 
marched through Poland and on to Ber- 
Im. See box.) He sang the leader's praises 
and assured viewers that Jaruzelski was 
an honest soldier who did not have it in 
his nature to be a dictator. 

Were the Polish people reassured? On 
the contrary, they were in shock and 
mourning. The queues at food shops, a fa¬ 
miliar sight in contemporary Poland, had 
resumed. But the shoppers, their cheeks 
red from the deep cold (5° F in many 
places), were sullen. In the countr>«ide, 
the only visible evidence of the nation's 
changed circumstances was the snow- 
mulfied rumble of tanks and military 
trucks along the roads. But inside their 
houses people were praying—and curs¬ 
ing. “i have lived through two wars,” said 
& aosth of Wiusaw. Itpi 












OTi my third. Just let them come get my 
family or my land!” One elderly woman 
in Warsaw observed, “I thought from the 
beginning that the Russians would do 
this. They hate Poles. They cannot bear to 
give us a little bit of freedom, a little bit of 
what’s our own. They will starve us.” Her 
husband replied. “It’s a generational 
thing. The young went too far. It had to 
finish this way. When you’re young, you 
don't see the dangers. I fought in the War¬ 
saw Uprising, but I don’t know what 1 
would have done if 1 had been an old man 
at the time.” 

Some Poles went into hiding, moving 
every night from one place to another. A 
university professor who lives with a 
woman in Warsaw was hiking six miles 
back and forth every day to his own unoc¬ 
cupied house on the outskirts of town to 
keep the snow shoveled from his side¬ 
walk. “If I don’t do it, they’ll think I'm 
hiding, and so they will start looking for 
me.” Intellectuals have been particularly 
hard hit, arrested by the thousands. Some 
40 Warsaw scientists narrowly escaped 
the roundup when one of them managed 
to alert a network of taxi drivers known to 
be Solidarity members. The cabbies 
picked up the scientists at their homes, ac 
cording to a prearranged plan, and drove 
them to hiding places On the streets, 
friends talked to one another while look 
mg over their shoulders for soldiers. In 
their homes, people once again began to 
panic when someone knocked on the door 
at night “We are back to 1951." lamented 
one Pole "It will lake us 20 years to 
rebuild.” 

The ban on travel and communica 
tions imposed special hardships Rumors 
flourished—that Archbishop Jozef 
Glemp, the Primate of Poland, had been 
arrested, that a top Solidarity leader had 
committed suicide—and could not be 
checked Messages about sicknesses and 
funerals could not be sent. "I will die 
now,” said a woman in Warsaw matter 
of-factly. She had been scheduled for 
brain surgery in the U S. this week, and 
now could not leave At her side, her doc 
tor sadly agreed. Because of the curfew, 
nurses and doctors could keep their hospi 
lals open 24 hours a day only by taking up 
residence inside. Said one doctor’ "This is 
worse than the German occupation. At 
least then we had telephones 


P artly because of the prevailing 
uncertainty and partly because of 
the communications blackout, 
public response to the crackdown 
seemed muted. The population was de 
pressed and weary from the crises that 
had beset the country in recent months 
Poles were also disillusioned by the dis 
unity within Solidarity, traumatized by 
the newly imposed military rule, anxious 
over the lingering possibility of Soviet in 
teryention and fearful for the fate of their 
national hero. Lech Walesa. 

The government said that Walesa was 
not under arrest and was being well treat 
ed. It was widely believed he was in de 
tention in a goverament guest 


At Warsaw’s Stanislaw Kostka Church, stunned worshipers listen to priest's words of comfort 


















Chylice. just south of Warsaw. The gov¬ 
ernment spread stories that he was bro¬ 
ken psychotogically and weeping uncon¬ 
trollably; Solidarity passed the word that 
he was “psychologically strong.” One rea¬ 
son the government flew Walesa to War¬ 
saw was to have him discuss the emergen¬ 
cy with government officials. Reportedly* 
he refused to negotiate, on the grounds 
that he could not do so as long as his ad-i 
visers were not at his side. On Monday he 
was visited by a c;hurch representative. 
Archbishop Bronislaw Dabrowski. who 
brought him a change of clothes. Accord¬ 
ing to Solidarity, Walesa told Dabrowski 
that workers should avoid strikes, should 
use only nonviolent methods of protest 
and should “not allow the spirit of the na¬ 
tion to be crushed.” Archbishop Glemp 
■was said to have refused a request to meet 
with Jaruzelski unless Walesa was also 
present. 

From underground. Solidarity called 
for a general strike. There was none, 
though it was known from the beginning 
that there were pockets of protest and re¬ 
sistance. As the shock of the crackdown 
began to ease, it became apparent that 
there were strikes and sit-ins throughout 
the country and that the government was 
determined to stamp them out before they 
spread. To Uie chant of “Fascists! Fas¬ 
cists!” fftim an angry crowd, soldiers pe- 
movpd,m group of preflMson aod students 
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uniformed police entered the Church of 
the Holy Cross, where Frdd6ric Chopin's 
heart is buried, and confiscated antigov- 
emment posters and leaflets. As they re¬ 
moved a picture of the late leader of the 
Polish church, Stefan Cardinal Wysznski, 
the taunts of sprctators appeared to 
embarrass the soldiers. 

O n Monday and Tuesday nights, 
taking advanUge of the prevail¬ 
ing curfew, military authorities 
broke up strikes at three big in¬ 
dustrial plants in Warsaw. Some 60 ar¬ 
mored cars carrying troops and riot police 
armed with fixed bayonets and tear gas 
entered the grounds of the huge Urus 
tractor factory, shooting into the air and 
quickly ending an occupation of the plant 
by workers. The next target was the Huta 
Warszawa steel mill, which had been oc¬ 
cupied by 7,000 workers. On Tuesday the 
assembled throng had issued a statement 
demanding an end to martial law. “We 
are workers.” the group declared. “We 
shall never be slaves.” The document, 
signed only by “the strike committee,” 
ended with the opening words of the na¬ 
tional anthem: “Poland is not yet lost,” 
That night the steelworkers got their an¬ 
swer. Troops stormed the plant, arrested a 
score of union leaders and told the rest of 
the hungry and frightened workers to go 
home. 
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famous Lenin shipyard in Gdansk, the 
birthplace of Solidarity. On Tuesday 
night a few friendly soldiers had shared 
coal fires with some of the workers, trying 
to stay warm in the bitter Baltic winter. 
But early the next day, special armored 
umts and elite Red Beret forces arrived to 
seb.e the plant. As six helicopters circled 
overhead, troops attacked the occupied 
buildings. They met with only passive re¬ 
sistance from the workers inside. A crowd 
of spectators was kept to a distance of 500 
yards and tear gas was sprayed in the 
area. At one point leaflets fiuttered down 
from a window somewhere overhead, de¬ 
claring; “If we give up, we shall bury our 
hopes for freedom for many years to 
come. Several thousand people cannot 
destroy 10 million.” 

By Thursday, the anniversary day 
that Solidarity had set for a national pro¬ 
test, Warsaw was generally calm, but mil¬ 
itary forces were again seen everywhere. 
Helmeted police using shields and batons 
dispersed crowds that gathered in War¬ 
saw’s Old Town and on the steps of the 
Church of the Holy Cross to talk and to 
sing the national anthem. By 7 p.m. the 
streets were empty. That night, in its first 
admission of casualties, Warsaw radio re¬ 
ported in somber tones that seven PoIm 
had been killed and hundreds wounded in 
a clash between miners, fighting with 
picks and axes, and troops at a coal mine 
near Katowice, in southern Poland. In 









addition, it acknowledged, 160 militia¬ 
men and 164 civilians had been injured 
during continuing disturbances in 
Gdansk. 

In the first days after the military 
takeover, Poles were surprised to find 
grocery shelves stocked with certain 
items, such as smoked fish and tomato 
juice, that had scarcely been seen for six 
months. “Where has it all been?” asked a 
woman shopper in Warsaw. A clue to 
that mystery was supplied by a Dutch 
truck driver, who had taken part in a 150- 
vehicle convoy to deliver donated food 
from Western Europe. He was directed to 
a Polish warehouse that he said contained 
“more butter than I’ve seen in my entire 
life.” Poles generally welcomed the gov¬ 
ernment’s sudden bounty, which disap¬ 
peared in a flash in widespread hoarding, 
but many considered the new supplies a 
cynical effort to win support. 

In the meantime, Jaruzelski's efforts 
to impose authority were welcomed with 
restrained enthusiasm by the Soviet 
Union According to some Polish govern¬ 
ment sources, Jaruzelski was pressed by 
the Soviets to make the move. About a 
month ago, according to these accounts, 
he was given an ultimatum by the Krem¬ 
lin. Soviet representatives told him—and 
him alone—that the Polish party was no 
longer in control, that the Sejm (parlia¬ 
ment) was running wild, and that if he did 
not aot to restore order, the Warsaw Pact 
would do it for him. Though Jaruzelski 
emphasized last week that Poland re¬ 
mained a sovereign state, many people re¬ 
garded the crackdown as a Soviet inva¬ 
sion by proxy. On Tuesday, some 30 
ranking Soviet officers were observed dis¬ 
embarking from a military plane. None¬ 
theless, insofar as Western journalists 
could tell, the two Soviet armored divi¬ 
sions based in Poland were not involved 
and remained in their garrisons 

i ndeed, some Western diplomats be¬ 
lieve Jaruzelski acted strictly on his 
own when be declared martial law. 
The reasoning. Jaruzelski anticipated 
a strong Soviet reaction if he did not 
move decisively against Solidarity’s in¬ 
creasing demands. In this view. Jaru¬ 
zelski is essentially a Polish nationalist 
still striving to achieve a historic compro¬ 
mise acceptable to the moderates in Mi- 
darity, the liberals in the Politburo, the 
church and the army. 

In any case, the declaration of martial 
law neatly fitted Moscow's immediate 
needs. On the one hand, the Soviets have 
been alarmed at the dramatic rise of Soli* 
darity and at the aspirations of freedom 
that It has encouraged. On the other, they 
have no wish to intervene themselves, lest 
this cause trouble elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, alienate the governments and 
Communist parties of Western Europe, 
break the Soviet-U.S. arms negotiations, 
and lead to a cancellation of Western 
trade. They are well aware, for example, 
that the multifailUon-d ollaf natu ral 


the Eerie Cahn 

As ths leaders of Solidarity gathered in Gdansk for their final, fateful meeting be¬ 
fore the crackdown, TIME Correspondent Gregory H. Wieriynski was with them. 
He was scheduled to spend the entire next day with Lech Walesa and his family, 
an interview that never took place. After scouring Gdansk for details of the mass 
arrests and strikes. Wierzynski drove to Warsaw, into a setting of total censorship. 
It was five days after the military takeover that Wierzynski was able to make his 
way to West Berlin, from where he sent his reports. Ammtg them was this personal 
look at Poland underside: 

I ronically, the day inartiftl law was imposed in Poland and fear, pain and grief 
descended upon die country, the sun rose with unusual clarUy and brilliance, 
following two bleak weeks of gray skies and snow. In Gdtmsk, where Polish 
hopes for freedom had begun and had now terminated ovemi^t, all that could 
be seen of the roundup of Solidarity’s leadership were riot police encircling the 
union headquarters. 

On the road to Warsaw, I encountered Poland at its most beautiful—a per¬ 
fect winti 7 landscape of rolling plains and snow-covered forests. 1 also encenm- 
tered military vehicles—trucks, armored personnel carriers, light tanks and 
some light artillery—all heading south to Warsaw. The militiamen at check¬ 
points fingered newly issued machine pistols. 

On the second day of martial law, the capital exuded an eerie calm. Shopp«a 
were out early, as usual, queueing up at bakeries, butcher shops and vegetable 
stands, where few goods were available, also as usual. A Solidarity banner, evi¬ 
dently neglected by police, continued to hang bravely from a building on Riris 
Commune Place. Young mothers dropped off their children at nursery schodis— 
the only educational institutions left open in all of Poland. 

City sounds were muffled. The normally clogged streets were empty save for 
military and police vehicles. A few cabs were in circulation, but a number of 
th«n were occupied by secret police agents who had requisitioned them. Sefvioe' 

stations, where drivers some- 
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SoMers checking motorists’papers bi Warsaw 


times wait for 24 hours to tank 
up, had plenty of gasoline but. 
b^ause sales were banned, no 
customers. Other public trans¬ 
portation was running normal¬ 
ly. though the red-and-vriiite 
buses and trams, caked with 
mud. dirt and ice, looked like 
sardine cans on wheels. 

By midweek the presence 
of trooiK in the capital had in¬ 
creased appreciably. There 
was more of everything: pa¬ 
trols, soldiers with fixed bayo¬ 
nets, armored cars and a few 
tanks. I spotted a Soviet patrol 
car and several tiniformed So¬ 
viet soldiers casually strolling in the center of the city. One man told me he had 
seen about 30 high-ranking Russian oflicers leaving a Soviet Air Force plane at 
Warsaw airport. 

Most people were making an attempt to go to work. A foreign trade official 
told me, “It’s loo dangerous not to show up." But there was not much work to be 
done. With the telephones dead, virtually all businesses had come to a standstill. 
Owners of small private concerns, like carpentry shops, watch-repair shops and 
greengrocers, were in a panic. When their cars ran out of gas, they would be un¬ 
able to get supplies and would have to shut down. 

The strange and oppressive atmosphere was accentuated by the extreme 
cold. A small demonstration outside Solidarity’s regional headquarters had been 
quickly dispersed by police manning a water cannon, a particularly effective 
weapon in below-zero weather. But the oppressors were as cold as the oppressed. 
In parts of the city, soldiers stood around small kerosene fires, stomping on the 
ground and rubbing their hands. 

One bystander asked a soldier on guard at Warsaw University; “Why are you 
here?” His reply; “I don’t really know. They never told us.” The soldier was 
asked whether he would shoot civilians if so ordered. He shrugged and his face 
turned red. 










LI.S. and Wratern European bankers 
were directly involved, however, in a Pol¬ 
ish effort to stave off bankruptcy. Poland 
owes foreign banks and governments a to¬ 
tal of S26 billion, the largest external debt 
of any East bloc country. The hinds were 
borrowed in the last decade to finance a 
crash industrialization program and to 
import food. Last week Poland’s foreign 
trade bank appealed to 23 leading West¬ 
ern banks for an emergency loan of $350 
million to pay part of the $500 million in 
interest that is due this year. If the dead¬ 
line is missed, banks could declare Poland 
in default, but that would seriously weak¬ 
en some of the creditor banks and help 
tighten credit around the world. The 
bankers were not sure what to do, and any 
action would be painful. “After ail," said a 
banker in West Germany, which is hold¬ 
ing $4.5 billion in Polish loans, “you can¬ 
not liquidate a country and distribute its 
assets,” 

I n Italy, France and elsewhere, thou¬ 
sands of demonstrators turned out to 
protest against Jaruzelski’s declara¬ 
tion of martial law. Pope John Paul 11 
declared. "The church has received with 
grief the news of the breaking off of the di¬ 
alogue,” and asked both sides to try again 
to find a solution. West German Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Schmidt, who had been visit¬ 
ing East Germany at the time of the Pol¬ 
ish crackdown, emphasized Bonn's policy 
of “noninterference.” Later he told the 
Bundestag. “Wc Germans should not set 
ourselves up as judges over the Poles." At 
least, he added, “not yet." The British 
government tended to be critical of the 
Solidarity leadership for overreaching, 
and to be sympathetic to Jaruzelski's need 
to avoid Soviet intervention, French Pres¬ 
ident Francois Mitterrand look a stronger 
line, asserting that “the loss of public and 
individual liberties is in every case to be 
condemned " 

By the weekend the situation in Po¬ 
land was getting ever more strained, In Si¬ 
lesia, an unknown number of miners were 
said to be occupying their mine shafts, 
and threatening to blow up the mines if 
the security forces should try to remove 
them. There were unconfirmed reports 
that ten striking miners had been clubbed 
to death and 56 shot dead in bitter fight¬ 
ing. In Gdansk, the clashes between ship¬ 
yard workers and the authorities contin¬ 
ued. Throughout the counti^ there were 
reports of “Italian strikes,” in which em¬ 
ployees show up at their jobs but only pre¬ 
tend to work. 

A plea for calm was issued by the gov¬ 
ernment in Walesa’s name, but few Poles 
seemed to believe that he had authorized 
it. Informal cells of worried activists were 
forming in the capital. One such group 
was operating out of a bakery in down¬ 
town Warsaw. If any of the cell's dozen 
members failed to show up at least once 
every three days, the sales clerk was to 
alert one member, who would pass the 
w^alta^ ; 
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Stali^ labor camps, lard- 
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With little left to con- 
nect him to his conservative 
Catholic past, Jaruzeldd de- 
dded that Communis was 
the wave of the future, at.. 
least had to be the wave of 
his ftitute. In 1943 he en* 
tered a Soviet ofi$cers’candi- 
date school set up for Poles 
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tdl’the qu«telk«imCcmimunist Party teadersiup. 

' 'fo t07Q, Jaruzelsld hiaapitced under house arrest whim 
^'jlpftiaed to use massive.i^ in lupjnessing worker riou 
QA’ ii^ 'lfelttc seacoast. After an emergency party plenum 
ttmyya^ ^elected Edward tSerek as new First Secretary, 
JinmdsiS wgschosen as an aherhato iiwmber of the Folitbu-. 

• to. .m Wati]^tfen foil status in 1971. la 1976 he feced down 
Ofenek when workers look 1o the afreets in Radom. It was 
dgtha ha reportedly issued his femdua—and now ironic—dic- 
ifefo; ‘^Ptd&h troops 'will not fi» on ^hsh workers.” As the 
S^ituy man who has remained remote from party feud- 
^ Jje came to be seen as the party’s iest hope in' 
Pc^^'s present period of unrest. 

'';Dpuc, aloof and erect as a ramrods beck ailment 
itiqgiiiiiig him to wear a corset makes his military pos- 
felw a necessity—Janizelski is less than dtarumatic in 
pf]^ af^iearances, even vffien dressed in his uniform 
tut^hdmriBd widi eleven rows of military decontions. He 
rah^ engages* in banter, does not make spur- 
(ff-t^mdment statements, and when in a public forum pre¬ 
fers to read careMy prepared texts. But for all his stiffness, 

.'<■ _saHi he is as much a politician as 

. • a general In explaining (he 

Polish crisis to Americans 
before the crackdown, he 
ccmtrasted his government's 
“moderate” handling of re¬ 
calcitrant workers with 
the Reagan Administra- 
don’s treatment of the strik- 
ing UJ5. air-traffic contiol- 
tors, and likened troubles 
, with Solidarity to the UJS. 
^ Covenunent’s difficulties 
" with Viet Nam War-«ra 
i protesters. Says a British 

k. . ^ RBfeik $ diplomat; “Beneath that be- 
IkwMMHfew medaied general’s tunic 

beats a very clever pdUti- 
dan’s heart.” 

Compared with his lack- 
iipssrli is pally Inwlsr hi Ortnlur luster pn^ecessor, StanislBW 

Kania, as party boss, Jaru- 
zelski has proved a master of the sweepi^ gesture. Only 
da3« after he took office as Premier last wintw, he made a 
surprise visit to a Warsaw supemuirket. When an irate shop¬ 
per apdogized for shouting at him because of the long lines 
and new empty shelves, Jaruzelsld replied; “Don’t worry. 1 
didn’t come hw to be applauded,” After he took the post of 
Communist Patty First S^retary in October, he dispatched 
military units to provincial cities and towns to monitor ftxxl 
and coal distribution and report instances of official 
coTOipticm. 

As Janoelski app^ed to the nation on teievisi^ early 
last week—the patriotic symbds of Sag and eagle displayed 
promhienUy behind him. the Polish national anthem pre- 
cet^ his address—he was dearly hoping that his standing 
aaa soldier unsullied by Communist Party politics wmild 
raSy Poles around him. But many doubts remained about 
this sckm of a conservative, landowning family turned Com¬ 
munist Party chid. Said a West German spMialist in East¬ 
ern European affairs; “I cmi think of situations where the 
population would prefer a stroi^ military regime to a strong 
Communist p^me. Janizelski represents boto, but right 
now the quah;^ of his Communism remains in the back¬ 
ground.” In the foreground is his decision to use his army to 
tulei^land. —RyAteNetaaifeperMSirftLCMitai^BaMwtf 
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There was no way of estimating how 
much further the government planned to 
carry its crackdown. Late in the week 
some foreigners were allowed to fly out of 
the country, and there was at least one 
vague sign that Poles themselves might 
some day be permitted to leave, the gov¬ 
ernment’s new currency regulations intro¬ 
duced a limit ($300) on the amount of 
money citizens could take with them on 
foreign trips. In addition, the sale of alco¬ 
holic beverages was resumed after a week 
of prohibition. Many factories remained 
clcsed. So did the universities and any 
other institutions that might prove trou¬ 
blesome. Even PAX, the pro-government 
organization of Catholic laymen, was dis¬ 
solved Observed an American diplomat 
of Poland s military rulers- “They have 
pulled it off with stunning efiSciency, But 
there is an irony here. What they have 
succeeded in doing is to shut Poland 
down, to bring it to a halt. The real chal¬ 
lenge is just the opposite, to get the coun¬ 
try moving again. And. as a result of what 
has happened, this will now be harder 
than ever to accomplish." 


T he hopeful view was that the mili¬ 
tary might yet manage to restore 
order without heavy bloodshed 
and then, after a period of easing 
tensions, try to reach a new understand¬ 
ing between the government and Solidari¬ 
ty. The church, a powerful and respected 
force in a nation that is more than 90% 
Catholic, would have to serve a mediating 
role. Jaruzelski might succeed with such a 
plan if he could somehow convince his 
countrymen that his real goal is one of na¬ 
tional reconciliation and that his moves 
staved off a worse fate, namely a Soviet 
invasion. The drift last week, however, 
was in the direction of rising chaos, and 
the government appeared to be deeply 
concerned. When Warsaw radio first an¬ 
nounced the casualties at Katowice, it de¬ 
scribed the killing of Poles by Poles in 
words of anguish. “Let us lower our heads 
in silence to honor the victims of yet an¬ 
other Polish tragedy," declared the an¬ 
nouncer. "Let the bloodshed in Silesia 
cause the provocateurs to sober up and 
make the madmen realize that the road to 
confrontation leads nowhere." Some dip¬ 
lomats in Warsaw were convinced that 
those words had been written by Jaru¬ 
zelski himself out of an obvious worry that 
his unseasoned young army might lose 
control of the situation. As Poles faced 
their bleakest Christmas since World 
War II. a dreadful stillness settled across 
the land. The days seemed colder, the 
nights darker, the streets emptier The 
quiet was broken only occasionally, most 
often by the rumble of armored personnel 
carriers. But every so often, as it has for 
centuries, a famiUar anthem would rise 
from some church, apartnutnt building 
or worker's cottage: “Poland is not yet 
lost..." -^mmmu£.SmMLlleportaa 
by (Mind Fk mht/Bym mt Ortgory M. 


Speak Firmly, Carry a Little Stick 

Lacking leverage, the Administration pursues caution and calm 



"At this point, the question is 
how you do nothing, not 
whether you do anything ." 

That wry comment 
from a Reagan Administra¬ 
tion official summed up all 
too well the initial U.S. re¬ 
sponse to the imposition of 
martial law in Poland. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig admitted that the Ad¬ 
ministration was "surprised" by the crack¬ 
down. Other officials insisted that he re¬ 
ferred only to the timing rather than the 
fact of the move. Nonetheless, Washing¬ 
ton had apparently focused its planning on 
the contingency that has not yet hap¬ 


in Poland. As one top diplomat explained: 
“We want to tread the fine line between 
taking positions that would incite violence 
and bloodshed and perhaps (Soviet] inter¬ 
vention on the one hand, and avoid posi¬ 
tions which would acquiesce in the repres¬ 
sion of Polish reform on the other.” 

As news from Poland indicated that 
the military regime was successfully 
breaking resistance, critics across the po¬ 
litical spectrum accused the Administra¬ 
tion of looking the other way while free¬ 
dom was being smashed in Poland. From 
the right, outraged New York Times Col¬ 
umnist William Safire charged the Ad¬ 
ministration with “helpless tut-tutting” 
and said Reagan and his aides had been 




Reag an co nferring with Cwdi nal Casaro ll, Vatican Sec r etary of State, In the Oval Of fice 

The fine line ■ inciting violence and hlo^shed, or acquiescing to repression. 


pened. The U.S. and its European allies 
long ago had agreed to invoke stern diplo¬ 
matic and economic sanctions if Poland 
were invaded by the Soviet army. But 
there was no comparable list of actions to 
take in response to a crackdown by Polish 
authorities on the Solidarity movement. 
Reason. U.S. officials had concluded that 
nothing they might do would have any 
practical effect. 

Hampered initially by a maddening 
lack of reliable information as to exactly 
what was happening inside Poland, and 
worried lest too strident a reaction might 
yet give the Soviets an excuse for an out¬ 
right takeover, Washington decided from 
the start that its responses would indeed be 
primarily words. Through the early days, 
Haig and other officials confined them¬ 
selves to restrained expressions of “con¬ 
cern" and cautiously voiced hopes that the 
martial law crackdown would only be “a 
temporary retrogression, not a change in 
the ov«all historic trend toward refom” 


guilty of “moral paralysis." From the left. 
Senator Edward Kennedy of Massachu¬ 
setts denounced “some who say we cannot 
take a firm stand on Poland teause that 
will offend the Soviets.” 

The White House, at minimum, had to 
make clear its anger, and Ronald Reagan 
assigned himself the task of sharper^ 
the rhetoric. After telephoning Polish- 
born Pope John Paul II to voice his con¬ 
cern and conferring with Vatican Secre¬ 
tary of State Agostino Cardinal Casaroli, 
the President opened his sixth news con¬ 
ference Thursday with a strongly worded 
statement. He condemned “the increasing 
use of force against an unarmed popula¬ 
tion” and said “coercion and violation of 
human rights on a massive scale ... is in 
gross violation of the Helsinki pact [signed 
in 1975] to which Poland is a signatory.” 
He pinned the blame on the UJ5.S.R.; “It 
would be naive to think this could happen 
without the full knowledge and the sup-. 
port of the Soviet Union—and 



naive." The President, however, turned 
aside four separate questions on just what 
the U.S. might do. "The area of initiatives 
and options," he said, was something “1 
just don’t feel that I can discuss.” The Pres¬ 
ident had good reason for not discoursii^ 
on U.S. options: in the view of most of his 
aides, there is little the U.S. can do. 

The two steps that the Administration 
did take were largely symbolic. It restrict¬ 
ed the movements of diplomats at the Pol¬ 
ish embassy in Washington and the con¬ 
sulates in New York City and Chicago to 
those cities; Soviet diplomats are the only 
others who are not free to roam through¬ 
out the country. The move was in retalia¬ 
tion for the ringing of the U.S. embassy in 
Warsaw and consulates in Cracow and 
Poznan by Polish police. 

More important, Washington held up 
$100 million in emergency food aid to Po¬ 
land, only three days after President Rea¬ 
gan had tentatively approved the ship¬ 
ments. Before the imposition of martial 
law, the State Department had argued 


news conference: “Certainly it will be im¬ 
possible for us to continue trying to help 
Poland solve its economic problems while 
martial law is imposed on the people of 
Poland.” 

What else might the U.S. do? On one 
thing, the President and his aides were 
agreed: there will be no military response, 
even to an outright Soviet invasion. Said a 
senior Reag^ adviser flatly: “There is no 
military option.” He went on to list other 
possible steps: “We could cut off economic 
assistance altogether, we could restrict 
travel and passports to Poland, we could 
ban exports to Poland and/or the Soviet 
Union, and we could try to arrange an 
economic boycott of the Soviets with our 
allies.” 

The trouble is that all of these steps 
are likely to prove ineffective. The Euro¬ 
pean allies may not cooperate unless the 
Soviet Union intervenes directly, and uni¬ 
lateral U.S. pressure on Poland will not 
weigh heavily against the Soviet demand 
that Jaruzelski smash Solidarity or else. In 


Poland, the U.S. and its allies agreed as 
long ago as December 1980 on what 
would be done. The list of sanctions, offi¬ 
cially secret, is known to include a rupture 
of most diplomatic relations, an embargo 
on trade and possibly a suspension of 
V.S.-Soviet arms reduction talla. 

In its first week of truly global crisis, 
the Administration prided itself on keep¬ 
ing calm and presenting a unified front: 
for a change, there were no conflicting 
statements, no hasty "clarifications,” Vice 
President George Bush played an unusu¬ 
ally important role. He headed a Special 
Situation Group composed of the Secre¬ 
taries of State and Defense, cia Director 
William Casey, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman General David C. Jones, Act¬ 
ing National Security Adviser James 
Nance, and the White House troika of 
Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese, 
Chief of Staff James Baker and Deputy 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver 

In effect, the SSG was Bush's old crisis- 
management team, renamed by Reagan 



Polish Amoricans in Chicago, part of a politically influential community, demonstrating in support of Soihtarfty and against martial law 


Shouts of "traitor "and' 'Russian spy ." and a deep feeling that American sanctions might be aimed at the wrong enemy. 


passionately that the assistance was nec¬ 
essary to prevent riots and bloodshed that 
might have been sparked by food short¬ 
ages in Poland this winter. Polish Ambas¬ 
sador to the U.S. Romuald Spasowski 
vainly pleaded last week for the food to be 
released. Said the ambassador: “It is es¬ 
sential for the Polish people to receive this 
help. It is very, veiy bad there," 

American officials were unmoved. 
Food aid was almost the only lever they 
had to pull—and there were reports that 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski was using 
food as a political weapon, hoarding it in 
government stockpiles and suddenly re¬ 
leasing it to stores to giiJe the impression 
that the military takeover was bringing 
benefits to the Polish people. Washington 
will let food shipments from private char¬ 
itable organizations go through, but Rea¬ 
gan indicated little hope that the U.S. will 
approve the rest of the $740 million in of¬ 
ficial food aid that Poland has requested 
for next year. Said the President at his 


fact, sanctions might provoke exactly the 
Soviet intervention that the U.S. wants 
above all to avert. 

T he huge and politically influential 
Polish American community (there 
are an estimated 12 million Americans of 
Polish descent) appears to believe that 
any U.S. sanctions should be imposed 
against the Soviet Union rather than Po¬ 
land, At rallies across the country and 
demonstrations in front of the Polish con¬ 
sulates in New York and Chicago, ethnic 
Poles sang Polish hymns, burned Soviet 
flags and shouted denunciations of Jaru¬ 
zelski as a “traitor” and “Russian spy " 
After a mass rally at Daley Center in 
Chicago, attended by Illinois Governor 
James Thompson and Chicago Mayor 
Jane Byrne, Alderman Roman Pucinski 
said: "We’re punishing the wrong people. 
We should be cutting out wheat to 
Russia.” 

If the l^iet Union eye^cm invade 


to avoid the use of the word crisis. The 
group coordinated intelligence reports 
flowing in from Poland and, under Bush's 
direction, decided on a low-key approach. 
The National Security Council staff ap¬ 
parently functioned effectively without its 
furloughed leader, Richard Allen. Some 
White House aides went so far as to say 
privately that the staff was actually doing 
better under Allen’s deputy and interim 
successor Nance, who took a generally 
hard anti-Soviet line in sSG 
discussions. 

For all the complaints against the Ad¬ 
ministration’s passive stance, caution and 
calm were clearly the right resptinses to a 
situation that the U.S. could not change, 
at least for now But while American le¬ 
verage, unhappily, was limited, the Ad¬ 
ministration has yet to prove that it 
knows how to use effectively what clout 
it has. — By George XChurelu 

Keported by Oeuglee Brew and Jebamu 
McOean/Wbeb^gt^ - 
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Israel extends its law to 
the Golan Heights 

T he move was organized with all 
the boldness, secrecy and speed of 
an Israeli commando raid—and it 
had the same kind of impact. Is¬ 
raeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin, 
stiU recovering from a three-week-old hip 
fracture, suddenly emerged from his hos¬ 
pital bed early l^t week to appear in a 
wheelchair in the Knesset. There he 
brusquely announced that his government 
would make into law what Israel has long 
accomplished in fact: the takeover of the 
strategic Oolan Heights, 444 sq. mi. of 
rocky terrain captur^ from Syria during 
the Six-Day War of 1967. Said Begin: “We 
arc talking about our very lives and our 
ftiture, and the welfare of this nation.” 

After more than six hours of raucous 
debate, Begin got what he wanted. By a 
63-to-21 vote, the Knesset agreed to ex¬ 
tend “the law, jurisdiction and adminis¬ 
tration of the state" to the heights area, 
which has been treated for 14 years by Is¬ 
rael as occupied foreign territory under 
military rule. Israel’s move fell short of 
outright annexation, but only in the nar¬ 
rowest legal sense. 

Begin’s initiative prompted immedi¬ 
ate criticism from astonished govern¬ 
ments abroad. French Foreign Minister 
Claude Cheysson declared himself 
“dumbfounded” and charged that the 
move violated the 1907 Hague Conven¬ 
tion that demands respect for local law in 
occupied territories—an implicit afiSrma- 
tion that sovereignty cannot be trans¬ 
ferred in such cases “except in the event 
of insurmountable difficulties.” In his 
strongest foreign policy statement to 
date, Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
called the move “a blow to the peace ef¬ 
forts” in the Middle East. 

Perhaps the angriest reaction came 
from Israel’s main ally, the U.S. At week’s 
end, the State Department declared that 
in retribution it was suspending the U.S.- 
Israeli agreement on strategic coopera¬ 
tion signed in Washin^n just three 
weeks previou^y, Technical Udks sched- 
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Whealehah-boiaid, Israeli Prime Mhdster Menachem Beghi vetes In favor of Golan HeIgMs law 


tails of the agreement will not take place. 
Israel’s unilateral action, Washington 
charged, was contrary to United Nations 
Resolution 242—calling for Israel to re¬ 
turn captured territory in exchange for 
peace and secure and recognized bor¬ 
ders—“on which the Camp David ac¬ 
cords and all Middle East peace negotia¬ 
tions have been based.” 

Begin, however, had anticipated the 
American reaction in his pugnacious 
Knesset speech: “We consciously decided 
not to ask Ithe U.S.]. since we had no 
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doubt that our American friends would 
tell us no, and with all due respect, we 
could not take this no into account." 

The immediate effect of Begin s ac¬ 
tion was to throw new sparks at the Mid¬ 
dle East powder keg. So far as the Syrian 
government was concerned, Begin’s ac¬ 
tion added a permanent dimension to the 
humiliation of losing the heights in the 
first place. Syria responded by declaring 
that Israel’s move amounted to an “act of 
war." As if to give real meaning to that 
charge. Begin sent additional Israeli tanks 
rumbling into the heights area, which is 
separated from the Syrians by a neutral 
zone occupied by a 1,250-man United Na¬ 
tions peace-keeping force. 

In just one day. Begin had rammed 
through a legislative measure that nor¬ 
mally would have required at least three 
days of deliberation. He had opportunisti- 
caUy decided to use events in Poland, 
which preoccupied Washington, as a 
cloak for his action, in much the same 
way that in 1956 the Hungarian crisis of¬ 
fered Israel a convenient distraction when 
it joined Britain and France in an attempt 
to seize the Suez Canal. Indeed, Begin’s 
legislative blitzkrieg came less than a day 
after Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
had been forc^ to cancel a seven-natimt 
tour that included a brief visit to Tel Aviv, 
in order to attend to the Polish crisis. 

The difference with Suez was that in 
I9S6 the U,S., which had not been com- 
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suited, brought pressure to bear on the ag¬ 
gressors to give up their territorial spoils. 
This time around, it looked as if nothing 
similar could be achieved. The U.S. joined 
in a unanimous U.N. Security Council 
resolution that declared the Israeli action 
to be “null and void” and demanded that 
Begin’s government rescind its legislation. 
The resolution was not expected to have 
any effect, but the Council will take up the 
matter again no later than Jan. 5, at 
which time a Syrian push for more defi¬ 
nite sanctions is likely. Most observers 
feel that the U.S. is unlikely to support 
such specific measures. 

There is no denying the strategic im¬ 
portance of the Golan Heights to Israel 
or, for that matter, to Syria (see map). 
Rising to 7,297 ft. above sea level, the 
heights overlook the fertile Galilee Val¬ 
ley, one of the country’s principal bread¬ 
baskets. On the Syrian side, they merge 
into a level plateau—ideal lank country— 
that stretches SO miles to Damascus. In 
1967 the Syrians used the heights to rain 
fire on the Israelis at the onset of the Six- 
I Day War Since Jerusalem’s military oc- 
I cupation of the heights, some 6.000 Israe- 
! lis in 31 settlements have Joined the 
: 13.000 Arabs still living there. 


I sraeli extremists have argued for years 
that the heights should be annexed. A 
bill to do so was initiated more than a 
year ago by firebrand Knesset Mem¬ 
ber Geula Cohen. But in December 1980. 
Begin s Cabinet voted 15 to 2 against pro¬ 
moting the measure for fear of adverse 
world reaction. After the Prime Minister’s 
cliflhanging election victory of last June, 
however, the Cabinet’s mood began to 
change in a hawkish direction. Golan an¬ 
nexation had been one of the planks in 
Begin's election campaign, and. to fashion 
his two-seat majority in the 120-seat 
Knesset. Begin included in his coalition 
right-wing and religious nationalist ele¬ 
ments that could be expected to lobby 
strongly for such action ^gin was finally 
provoked, or so he told the Knesset, by ex¬ 
ternal factors. One was Begin’s feeling 
(hat U S Special Envoy Philip Habib had 
tailed to make further progress in defus¬ 
ing the seven-month armed stalemate be¬ 
tween Israel and Syria over the presence 
of Syrian SA-6 missiles in eastern Leba¬ 
non's Bekaa Valley. Another was the fail¬ 
ure of last month’s Arab League summit 
in Fez, Morocco, at which Syria led the 
hard-line attack on the eight-point Mid¬ 
dle East peace plan proposed by Saudi 
Arabian Crown Prince Fahd. 

Begin claimed to quote closed-door 
remarks made at the meeting by Syrian 
Foreign Minister Abdel Halim Khad- 
dam, who urged his brother Arabs to 
’’wait 100 years or more, until Israel is 
weakened’’ and then destroy the country 
completely. Israeli action was intended to 
make Syria think differently. Said a Begin 
aide: “^gin thought that we must con¬ 
vince the Syrians that time was not neces¬ 
sarily on their side." 

The Israeli Prime Minister apparent¬ 
ly pcmdeied all those factors two weeks 


ago, as he lay in an eighth-floor ward of 
Jerusalem's Hadassah Hospital. On Dec. 
10. he secretly ordered Attorney General 
Yitzhak Zamir to prepare the Golan 
Heights legislation. When word came 
that Haig would visit Israel, any notion of 
presenting the bill was temporarily 
shelved. But when Haig suddenly can¬ 
celed. the opportunity once again loomed. 

The night before his Knesset appear¬ 
ance, according to a close aide. Begin 
hardly slept. In the small hours he tele¬ 
phoned Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
and asked him to come to the hospital at 
8 a.m. Half an hour before that meeting. 
Begin also called Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon, asking him to attend. "Has some¬ 
thing happened? ” Sharon asked. Said Be¬ 
gin. “No, but something is going to hap¬ 
pen today. ” 

The trio hastily agreed that a parlia¬ 
mentary coup was possible. One tactical 
advantage they saw was that Opposition 
Leader Shimon Peres and his predecessor 


hand. President Reagan seemed to down¬ 
play the action at a Thursday press con¬ 
ference, where he merely ' deplored" the 
Israeli move. 

In Western Europe, governments also 
seemed to be striving in their reaction for 
a balance between outrage and modera¬ 
tion. Though France’s Cheysson declared 
that the Golan Heights legislation “can¬ 
not be justified on cither juridical or polit¬ 
ical grounds,” he added that the move 
would not aflect French participation in 
the multilateral ^ace-keeping force that 
will oversee the Sinai Peninsula after Isra¬ 
el returns the remainder of that territory 
to Egypt in April 1982. The same attitude 
was taken by Cheysson's British counter¬ 
part, Lord Carrington. 

The impending return of the Sinai 
also weighed heavily on Egypt’s Mu¬ 
barak. Government-controlled newspa¬ 
pers in Cairo excoriated Begin s action. 
But, as most analysts see it, Mubarak's 
fledgling regime could not survive a fail- 



as Labor Party leader, Yitzhak Rabin, 
were both out of the country Begin decid¬ 
ed to leave the hospital and called a full 
Cabinet meeting at his home at noon. As 
a precaution, however, he decided to dis¬ 
arm potential opponents by summoning a 
seven-member mini-Cabinel, composed 
of the heads of his coalition parties, to 
meet 90 minutes earlier When the full 
Cabinet finally assembled, all members— 
with the exception of Energy Minister 
Yitzhak Berman—supported Begin. 

Haig learned of Begin’s thunderbolt 
on his way home from Europe and angrily 
ordered the State Department to issue a 
protest. Back in Washington, he made the 
message doubly clear by calling Israeli 
Ambassador Ephraim Evron on the car¬ 
pet for an hour and a quarter and declar¬ 
ing that he considered the action a per¬ 
sonal betrayal. Even more vocal was 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, 
who on ABC’s Good Morning America said 
the move was "provocative and destabi¬ 
lizing and must be changed.”^ thep^cr 


urc to regain the Sinai. Thus. Egyptian 
and Israeli negotiating teams will resume 
their talks on Jan. 10 concerning the sec¬ 
ond phase of the Camp David agreement, 
involving the basis of autonomy for Pales¬ 
tinian residents of the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Mubarak still intends to 
go ahead with a planned visit to Israel 
next February 

Clearly, ^gin’s gambit was as shrewd 
in its timing as it was reckless in its con¬ 
ception None of the Arab nations, in¬ 
cluding Syria, is in a position to threaten 
Israel militarily Nor did any country that 
supports Israel wish to do anything that 
mi^t forestall ihe return of the Sinai, the 
most visible sign that life still remains in 
the Camp David process. But in tighten¬ 
ing Israel's grip on the Golan Heights, the 
unpredictable Begin had once again flout¬ 
ed world opinion and undermined the al¬ 
ready slim chances for a lasting peace in 
the Middle East. — ByCMorgeRutBoll. 

Reported by DavU Atanan/Jonialom end 
WUUmStowart/Bflivt. 
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Spirit of the revolution: Gaddafi amid the Tripoli high rises 

LIBYA 


Heeling to Brother Gaddafi 

A revolution guided by the Green Book, sweetened with oil 


Only days after President Reagan 
called upon all U.S. citizens to leave Colo¬ 
nel Muammar Gaddafi's Libya, the first of 
some 1,500 Americans expected to depart 
by the end of next month were dutifully 
queuing up at the Tripoli International 
Airport for the flight home. Despite well- 
publicized U.S. reports that Gaddafi had 
dispatched hit men to assassinate Reagan, 
few believed that they were in any real 
danger of Libyan retaliation For the occa¬ 
sion, Gaddafi eased usually tight restric¬ 
tions on Journalists to invite members of 
the foreign press to hear him, presumably, 
denounce Washington's claims. TIME Cor¬ 
respondent Jonathan Beaty flew to Tripoli 
for a firsthand look at the Socialist Peo¬ 
ple ‘s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya (state of the 
masses), as the nation has been renamed 
His report 

T he press conference, or rather the 
non-conference, was vintage Gaddafi 
After two days of waiting, anxious revolu¬ 
tionary committeemen herded the press 
out of our hotels for a breathtaking, Liby- 
an-style drive through the narrow streets 
of Tripoli Lights blinking and horns blar¬ 
ing. the wild caravan raced to a walled 
compound where soldiers wielding sub¬ 
machine guns waved us through a gate 
flanked by two Russian T-72 tanks. For 
the fifth lime since my arrival I was thor¬ 
oughly searched Inside the handsome 
government offices with beautifully craft¬ 
ed wooden Arabic arches, television 
crews set up their equipment on priceless 
rugs. Then a top Gaddafi aide, sporting a 
natty pinstripe suit under immaculate 
Arab robes, announced that the interview 
had been cancdled. jbe piwumed reason: 


briefly, wearing a European-cut suit with 
a British overcoat flung over his shoul¬ 
ders, realized that the crisis in Poland had 
pushed him oflT the front pages and eve¬ 
ning news broadcasts in Europe and 
America. 

It is difficult for Westerners to grasp 
the extent to which Gaddafi is the sole 
spirit and voice of a revolution that in 
twelve years has transformed this North 
African desert wasteland. In 1969, armed 
with Islamic zeal and a near fanatical be¬ 
lief that he was the heir to Egyptian Presi¬ 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser's pan-Arabic 
nationalism, Gaddafi and eleven other 



Young Uby am hold aloft Image of Gaddafi 


"Ms thoughts gui^ us t ot^pro^rp ath. 


young officers deposed the conservative 
King Idris in a bloodless coup. Gaddafi 
has since established iron political control 
of his countrymen, largely by spreading 
Libya’s abundant oil wealffi among them. 
Says Fouad Zlitni, a true believer: “The 
people decide everything, but it is the 
thoughts of Brother Gaddafi which guide 
us on to the proper path." 

Those thoughts are enshrined in the 
Green Book, a three-volume work of rev¬ 
olutionary philosophy penned by Gad¬ 
dafi. Cryptic excerpts are plastered all 
over Tripoli. “Representation is a falsifi¬ 
cation of democracy ... In need, freedom 
is latent... The party system aborts de¬ 
mocracy.” In the airport, the traveler is 
inundated with illuminated signs in Ara¬ 
bic and English that read: NO DEMOCRA¬ 
CY WITHOUT POPULAR CONGRESS. Por¬ 
traits of Gaddafi are everywhere, in 
private homes, musty old hotels, on bill¬ 
boards in service stations. Pointedly, there 
are also anti-American posters depicting 
Libyans shoving a spear through the head 
of a bleeding pig clothed in Uncle Sam's 
red-while-and-blue suit, with doves soar¬ 
ing aloft carrying little Green Books. 

Tripoli is a city of crude buildings 
constructed of flawed, hand-poured ce¬ 
ment. The balconies of many newly built. 
20-story "people’s" apartment buildings 
are draped with laundry hanging out to 
dry. TV antennas bristle from small, 
walled houses and buildings. Dusty new 
automobiles line roads where they have 
been abandoned after they ceased func¬ 
tioning In a country with an estimated 
population of .1 million, some 500.000 of 
whom are foreign workers in search of the 
Libyan El Dorado, there are few signs of 
civil control or even of traffic lights The 
evidence of inefficiency is staggering 
Ships in the port of Tripoli wait to off-load 
their cargo at crumbling concrete piers. 
Acres of new tractors near the harbor 
await unscheduled delivery to unknown 
recipients Last month, say Libyans, it 
was Land Rovers; before that, Japanese 
cars lined up for miles. 

N ear the green domes and lush gardens 
of Tripoli's People's Palace, the seat 
of Gaddafi's power, whole streets of an¬ 
cient shops are boarded up. The centu¬ 
ries-old suq, or bazaar, was closed this 
year when Gaddafi banned all private en¬ 
terprise. Consumer goods, from Japanese 
TVs and stereo systems to gourmet food, 
are now available in massive state-owned 
supermarkets. 

Theoretically, Libya is ruled from the 
bottom up by a bewildering array of peo¬ 
ple's committees, which formulate policy 
on such issues as agriculture, health and 
housing. Final governing responsibility 
resides with the General People’s Con¬ 
gress. But in 1977. stunned by popular ap¬ 
athy, Gaddafi cultivated “revolutionary 
committees” to oversee the confused net¬ 
work of assemblies and lead them “to the 
right way." In effect, the revolutionary 
committees are Gaddafi's ideokigical 


















shock tfoops. Dressed in expensive West¬ 
ern clothes, well educated and often af¬ 
fecting Gaddafi’s short, modified Afro 
hair style, they can intimidate both wa¬ 
vering citi 2 ens and oflBcial functionaries 
with a glance, with good reason, they arc 
apparently enforcers of a strict Islamic 
code that outlaws adultery, homosexual¬ 
ity, alcohol consumption or “scheming” 
against the state. Such crimes are punish¬ 
able by imprisonment—and worse. Ac¬ 
cording to Amnesty International, large 
numbers of prisoners have been held 
without trial and tortured in Libyan jails. 

Little of this seems to faze the 68 Mo¬ 
bil Oil employees who lined up last week 
at Tripoli's Airport for the compulsory 
trip back to the U.S. Snapped one Mobil 
engineer; "1 don't know whether I’m be¬ 
ing protected from Gaddafi or the Sixth 
Fleet!” The reference was to the U.S. 
Mediterranean naval force. Indeed, some 
of the Americans in Libya and foreign 
diplomatic personnel alike were sharply 
skeptical of the Reagan Administration’s 
fears that Gaddafi might hold Americans 
hostage in the event of worsening rela¬ 
tions between Libya and the U.S. 

Most feel Gaddafi is unwilling to risk 
losing access to U.S. technology and assis¬ 
tance—or to court international condem¬ 
nation—by taking hostages. Says one 
Western diplomat. “The situation here is 
different from what it was in Iran. The 
Libyans are a more docile people. Not one 
rock is going to be thrown unless Gaddafi 
says JO.” 

T he consensus here is that the Ameri¬ 
can pullout will be a minor irritant to 
Gaddafi, who will be able to find ample 
technicians and workers in Europe and 
elsewhere to replace the departing Yanks. 
Old Libya hands are equally certain that 
Gaddafi will go to extreme lengths to 
avoid allowing Soviet technicians to come 
in and help with the oil production. In¬ 
deed, Gaddafi seems careful to keep the 
3,000 to 5,000 Soviet advisers now in Lib¬ 
ya isolated in outlying military posts. The 
representative of tass news agency in 
Tripoli complained openly last week 
about the Soviet inability to persuade 
Gaddafi to allow them to open a military 
base. 

But it would be a mistake to believe 
that this suggests a softening in Gaddafi's 
view of the U.S. A senior Libyan ofiScial 
close to Gaddafi was willing to concede 
that reported assassinations of Libyan na¬ 
tionals in Europe last year were indeed 
sanctioned by the revolutionary commit¬ 
tees and condoned by Gaddafi, as U.S. 
and Western intelligence sources have 
guessed. He also strenuously emphasized 
that the U.S. would be considered an ene¬ 
my as long as it supports Israel. Libya 
steadfastly opposes both the existence of 
Israel and the U.S. role in making Israel 
“the American instrument in the region.” 
He added: “If America comra to this coun¬ 
try, we will fight, even if all Libyans have 
to die.” It is a chilling thought, but curious¬ 
ly in harmony with the strange and chill¬ 
ing ways of Muammar Gaddafi. ■ 


POLLS 

War and Angst 

European views on morality 

T he French are the most adulterous. 

The Danes, the most tolerant. The 
Italians—what other nation produces as 
many sobbing tenors?—are the most mel¬ 
ancholy. And the British, perhaps because 
their green and pleasant land has not been 
the battlefield the Continent has been in 
living memory, are the most willing to go 
to war for Queen and country. 

Suppositions from abroad, perhaps? 
Stereotypes laid on the French, Danes, 



Italians and British by their neighbors’’ 
Not at all. These turn out to be national 
self-appraisals in a sweeping poll taken 
last spring in ten countries by a multina¬ 
tional group of social scientists banded to¬ 
gether in Amsterdam as the European 
Value Systems Study Group. 

Frequent surveys in the past have 
measured materia! gams and quality of 
life; only two weeks ago. in fact, the latest 
such British study indicated that fully 96% 
of Britons can now scrub in either a bath¬ 
tub or a shower, and 55% have central 
heating (that supposed bane of British 
life). But never before havejhe abstract 


social and moral values of Europeans been 
measured as they were by the E.v.s.S.0. 

Complete results of the survey, in 
which as many as 1,200 people in each 
country sat for an identical 150-question 
interview, will not be released until next 
year. But among preliminary findings re¬ 
cently leaked in London are some of these 
national traits: 

THE BRITISH: In addition to being patri¬ 
otic, Britons also appear to be truly a hap¬ 
py breed. Of those surveyed, 95% insist 
that they are “quite happy” or “very hap¬ 
py." But there also seem to be contradic¬ 
tions in the way the British see themselves. 
They take more pride in their work (79% ) 
than do those of the other countries, which 
seems strange in a nation renowned for 
bellicose trade unions, work stoppages, 
strikes and generally poor industrial rela¬ 
tions The British watch more television 
(20 hours a week) than anyone else (the 
Danes and Dutch read more newspapers). 
But they also prove to be the most con¬ 
cerned about good sexual relations in 
marriage, an ideal not always easy to 
achieve with the telly blaring. 

THE FRENCH: Call it Gallic cynicism, per¬ 
haps. but the French, in addition to being 
most adulterous, insist that they are also 
the most dissatisfied and the least proud of 
their work. They are the least God-fear¬ 
ing, except for the Danes. Along with the 
Germans, they take the greatest interest in 
politics. And while far less eager than the 
British to march off to war. they are far 
more apt to march off to strikes, demon¬ 
strations and even revolutions, 

THE GERMANS: Teutonic angst, presum¬ 
ably, makes the Germans the gloomiest 
about their health. They worry about job 
security and promotion and are least 
proud of their nationality. Additionally. 
West Germans indicate that they are the 
most intolerant toward extremists on the 
right and left, foreign workers, cult reli¬ 
gions and even heavy drinkers. 

THE SPANISH: Possibly because they 
spent so much time on the right under 
Francisco Franco, Spaniards now posi¬ 
tion themselves on the political left. More 
than other Europeans, they consider 
wages the most important aspect of work¬ 
ing. And more than the others, too, they 
believe in God, hell and the devil. 

The Spaniards, along with the 
French, Italians and Germans, put the 
church at the head of the list when asked 
to indicate degrees of confidence in ten in¬ 
stitutions, including parliaments, civil ser¬ 
vice. trade unions and the press. The Brit¬ 
ish, however, put most confidence in the 
police, with the church a distant fourth. 
When respondents were asked to weigh 
their concern about the Ten Command¬ 
ments, the Italians considered themselves 
most respectful toward seven of the ten. 
But it is the British who show the most 
concern about the remaining three: adul¬ 
tery, coveting one’s neighbor’s wife and 
coveting his gogsJs. - * 
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Freezing IVioments in History 


Photojournalists, aided by television, 

► Young John Kennedy Jr. saluting the flag during his fa¬ 
ther’s funeral procession. 

The South Viet Nam chief of police putting a bullet 
through the head of a Viet Cong prisoner. 

► Lyndon Johnson lifting his shirt to show the scar from his 
gallstone operation. 

► A gang of assassins running toward a Cairo reviewing 
stand to gun down Anwar Sadat 

The very mention of such images, as familiar to this genera¬ 
tion as favorite lines of song or poetry were to those of the past, is 
enough to start a slide show deep within the brain, in those mys¬ 
terious regions where memories are stored and dreams begin. 
More and more, history is recorded through pictures, and in the 
past two decades there has scarcely been an event worth noting 
that has not been photographed from a dozen different angles. 

Centuries from now those images will be as vivid and imme¬ 
diate as they are today. “A powerful picture reaches into your 
heart and just rips it out.” says Photographer Eddie Adams. Peo¬ 
ple will always have to hold fast to their hearts when they see, as 
if it were happening before them, Robert Kennedy bleeding on 
the floor of a hotel hallway or a spectral Neil Armstrong taking 
his first tentative step onto the moon. 

It will be as if we ourselves were able to witness great Cae¬ 
sar's shock as he reels before the daggers inside the Roman Sen¬ 
ate, Columbus' triumphant smile as he spies the dim outline of 
the New 'World, Washington's hope and anxiety as he crosses 
the icy Delaware to surprise the Hessians in their Christmas cel¬ 
ebrations. "Can you imagine having had thousands of candid 
and honest pictures of Charlemagne. Kublai Khan or Abraham 
Lincoln’.'" asks Yoichi Okamoto, who was official photographer 
to Lyndon Johnson Okamoto’s excitement is catching Photo¬ 
journalism has known many great days since the first news shot 
139 years ago, a panoramic view of the destruction caused by the 
great Hamburg fire of 1842; and the glories of the original LIFE, 
the greatest of all picture magazines, may never be surpassed 
Despite the wonders of television, the still news photograph re¬ 
tains its special magic. "It is sometimes thought that the arrival 
of the moving picture made the still image obsolete,” says Har¬ 
old Evans, editor of the London Times "I believe, quite to the 
contrary, that the still image has never been more powerful. It is 
a moment frozen in time, it preserves forever a finite fraction of 
the infinite time of the universe." 

Television, in fact, has created a visual generation that never 
seems to tire of an arresting image. Viewers who watch an event 
on the nightly news want to see it again. to study it at their leisure 
in newspapers the next day and magazines the next week. ‘'Tele¬ 
vision is going too fast It doesn't lodge in the psyche the way a 
still does." says Sean Callahan, editor of American Photographer 
"TV can be like a slap in the face; it stings for a while and then 
goes away But a still picture is like a stern lecture; it stays with 
you." An NBC television camera, for example, filmed the South 
Viet Nam police chief executing a Viet Cong prisoner. But it was 
Eddie Adams' still photograph that branded the senses and in¬ 
tensified opposition to the war Boston's wnac-TV recorded the 
sad drama of an antibusing rally in which a white man used the 
Stars and Stripes as a spear to attack a black man. But it was 
Stanley Forman's single. Pulitzer-prizewinning still in the Her¬ 
ald American that aroused national outrage and disgust. “1 got 
the same stuff as Forman, but it didn’t have the same impact,” 
admits format TV Cameraman Richie Suskin 

In the past decade newspapers have given more space and 
nj iMra a imntinn la niriiirrs thnl lell a story. One day last yea r the 


have come into their own again 

once gray New York Times ran 160 photographs in a 96-page is¬ 
sue. Journalists specializing in pictures and design are suddenly 
turning up in the profession's management positions. At the 
same time, magazines like TIME and Newsweek have gone to 
great effort to illustrate news events ivith more and better color 
photography. "The picture has become an absolute necessity.” 
says Hubert Henrotte, a co-founder of the Gamma-Liaison and 
Sygma picture agencies. “There has never been such a demand 
for photos to illustrate articles ' 

Thus for photographers, opportunities have never been so 



big or so varied—nor fees so high. Nakram Gadel Karim’s pho¬ 
tos of Sadat's murder brought him almost $50,000. Sebastiao Sal- 
gado Jr. earned an estimated $150,000 to $200,000 for his pic¬ 
tures of the attempted assassination of President Reagan. Over a 
year's time, respected photographers can make anywhere from 
$40,000 to $100,000 Although a beginner may have to scrounge 
to earn as little as $15,000, young people have found news pho¬ 
tography a particular magnet: there are an estimated 20.000 
newspaper photographers in the U.S. today, compared with half 
that number a decade ago. in much of the world there are almost 
as many cameras as people, moreover, and amateurs have cap¬ 
tured some of the most important events of the past several 
years: the shooting of Pope John Paul 11, a photograph that be¬ 
came Time's cover. May 25, 1981; the fiery fall of a 727 over San 
Diego, and the collapse of the Teton Dam in Idaho. 

Except for occasional special assignments, newspaper pho¬ 
tographers usually work a specific city or region. For them, a 
sure sense of direction and a fast car are as important as f-stops. 
Forman, who keeps a crackling police radio under his pillow, 
won back-to-back Pulitzer Prizes by making sure he was in the 







right place at the right time, “My luck,” he says, “is getting 
there." 

The best magazine photographers go everywhere, shoot ev¬ 
erything. For the most part they are represented by one of the six 
major agencies—Sygma. Magnum. Gamma-Liaison, Sipa, Black 
Star and Contact—which, for a fee (usually 40V, to of sales), 

play mother and salesman, lining up buyers throughout the 
world. Most of the agencies have their headquarters in Pans, and 
Paris is also home base for many photojournalists. “Geographi¬ 
cally, it’s the ideal place to be," says Robert Pledge, president of 
Contact. “It's halfway between Washington and Moscow. Ham¬ 
burg and Madrid." 

Good photographers are among the last survivors of a more 
swashbuckling era of journalism. As the news has become more 
complicated, a good reporter does much of his best work at his 
desk, sifting through piles of research to understand and make 
understandable to his readers the likes of salt and mirv and 
the skirmishes of the Battle of the Budget. A photographer, on 
the other hand, must be in the heat of the action, whether it is a 
war or a natural disaster—or a budget meeting. "If you are a re¬ 
porter, you can be behind the front line and still get your job 
done," says Alfred Lisenstaedt, who was one of the ornaments 
of Lirb's golden era “But a photographer has to be right there " 
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That kind of involvement requires a special temperament 
Occasionally photographers are a little crazy, and almost always 
they are obsessed Often too they are pushy and. by some stan¬ 
dards, obnoxious. Freelancer Matthew Naythons was so upset 
by the conduct of his colleagues during Rosalynn Carter’s 1979 
visit to refugee camps in Thailand that he simply abandoned the 
assignment "The conduct of the photographers was morally 
reprehensible." he recalls with anger "They were literally 
trampling dying babies to get better shots " frequently, however 
they are also brave and daring, in an old-fashioned way that is 
rare nowadays. In Viet Nam, some 30 cameramen were killed or 
listed as missing covering history’s mos'. photographed war 
"More photojournalists died than generals," says Magnum Ex¬ 
ecutive Raymond Depardon Many of them took their credo 
from Robert Capa, the legendary photographer best remem¬ 
bered for his stunning LIFE shots of the troops landing on D-day 
"If your pictures aren’t good enough." he used to say, “you aren’t 
close enough." In 1954, Capa became the first photographer 
killed during the Indo-China War. 

But even the most reckless photographers draw a line be¬ 


tween the acceptable and the unacceptable risk. “When I get hit. 
1 hope it’s because I’m unlucky, not stupid." says Naythons. who 
has been known to wear a bulletproof vest "Fm never worried 
about the bullet with my name on it. I’m worried about the one 
that says, ’To Whom It May Concern' " 

With the slightest prodding, photographers will brag about 
their exploits and their cunning in lengthy and often colorful de¬ 
tail. But some famous pictures, like Adams' shot of the Saigon 
execution, are totally unplanned. Then working for the Associat¬ 
ed Press, he went with an NBC crew to a pagoda where fighting 
had been reported. The South Vietnamese had just recaptured 
the building, but as the newsmen were leaving, they spotted a 
young prisoner being led away, his arms lied behind his back. 
An officer, whom they later identified as Brigadier General 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, suddenly appeared and reached for his pis¬ 
tol. Adams, fast on the draw himself, raised his camera and auto¬ 
matically clicked the shutter. He did not fully realize what he 
had until a colleague wired. "This is the greatest picture of the 
Viet Nam War!" Or as l-vans now explains- "That was the most 
important gunshot of the war. not because it was heard round the 
world, but because it was seen round the world." 

T he best pictures are usually those that show what Free¬ 
lancer Henry Giossman calls "revealing juxtapositions " 
With advanced electronic cameras, which automatically 
fiKus and determine light settings, almost anyone can film ac¬ 
tion a fire, a raging crowd or an erupting volcano Only someone 
with a special eye can catch those odd and revealing juxtaposi¬ 
tions that give meaning to the obvious and jejune The portraits 
of an exploding Mount St Helens were awesomely beautiful; but 
It was San Jose Mercury Nem Photographer George Wedding’s 
aerial piciurc of Andy, an eleven-year-old who had been asphyx¬ 
iated by volcanic ash as he lay in the back of a pickup, that con¬ 
veyed the awful power of that awful beauty 

In a sense, photojournahsts today are competing against all 
the news pictures that have ever been taken. Their ability to 
bring back images of war. disaster and suffering has had. over 
time, a desensili/ing effect Says Floris de Bonneville. Gamma's 
picture editor in Paris. "The real revolution in photojournalism 
is in the readers’ fatigue. They are no longer shocked or sur¬ 
prised by anything." Contact Pailner David Burnell, 34. under- 
stoiid this when he went to Cambodia to photograph refugees 
' ll IS easy to make pictures of people starving," he says. "I want¬ 
ed to take a picture that (icople would look at again " His shot of 
a weary and resigned Cambodian refugee holding an infant was 
an expressionist masterpiece that was judged the best photo¬ 
graph in 1980 by the World Press Photo AsscKiation 

In the very early days of photojournalism, picture takers of¬ 
ten trailed behind writers, like baggage earners in the African 
bush “Just look over our heads. Mr Secielary," a cameraman 
once called up to Secretary of State Dean Acheson. who was 
standing with other diplomats on a balcony “We always do, ” re¬ 
plied Acheson Now the roles are more nearly equal “When I 
hear snooty remarks about photojournahsts. I think of one of 
their greatest achievements—objective presentation of war and 
Its consequences," says Fvans “Their pictures have told many 
truths, and they have been prepared to risk everything to capture 
an image and hold it fast forever." In war and peace, photojour¬ 
nahsts are recording life and death, joy and sadness History now 
has eyes as well as ears — By GeraU Clarke. 

Reported by Elizabeth Hudulph and Janice C. SImpson/New York 


For the photographer 1981 offered 
ih-amatic opportunities to capture history 
on the wing: assassination attempts, a royal 
wedding, riots and, happUy, the comic and 
the comely too. OnlilHfollowIng pages, 
TIME presents a gallery of the 
year’s best pictures. 
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It’s good to be out 
ofKhomeini-land. 


—A fornwr U.S. bostaKS, one 
of 52 freed from Iran ndmitas 
after Reagan took office 


rubbed America s 
nose in the dirt. 
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Why did they 
do it? 


—Pope John Paul n M he 
was niehed kito eurgery after 
being seriously wounded in 
St. Peter’s Square 


I have killed 

the Pope. 


—Turkish Terrorist Mehmet 
All Agca hi a message he 
left In Ms Rome hotel room 
juet before Ms 
assassination attempt 
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The structural 
integrity and safety 
of the building had 
been assured by 
the architects, the 
contractor and in 
subsequent build¬ 
ing inspections. 


—Hyatt Corp. official In a 
lettor to Missouri's GovenMir 
after the collapse of two 
walkways at Kansas City’s 
Hyatt Recency Hotel that 1^ 
113 dead, 186 bikmi 

We re going to 
get that little bug 
before that little 
bug gels my poll 
ratings down any 
further. 



—Florida ^raiser after the 
earth opened ip in the town of 
Winter Park, creating a ht%e 
sinkhole that swallowed 
trees, cars and huildlncs 
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^^ygoal was to 
make the team. 



-Fernando Valenzuela, the 
Dodgers’rookie wonder 


^^ou are the pits 
of the world! 
Vultures! Trash! 


—Tenrf* Ac« John McEnros at 
WlmMadon, addressing {bi or¬ 
der) umpire, fans, reporters 


1 f someone has to 
be the winningest 
coach, it might as 
well be me. 


—Alabama’s Bear Bryant after 
record 3tSth victory 

game, a teach¬ 
ing aid, a sport and 
a piece of art. 


—Emd Rubik, on Ms cube 
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1 can make some¬ 
thing to wear out of 
anything. 


—Designer Norma Kamali 


•fj. 


X’ve always said, 
‘I’ll never do this 
again.’ I never 
meant it. 


—Mick Jagger on U.S. tour 

The American 
city isn’t dying. It’s 
being reborn. 

—Developor James Rouse on 
Baltimore's HartMwpiace, site 
of tbe NaUonal Aquarium 
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Omar Bradley, 88. first chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and last of the five- 
star generals, whose 69-year military ca¬ 
reer was the longest in U.S. history. An 
inconspicuous. Washington-based lieu¬ 
tenant colonel with no combat experience 
at the start of World War II. he led U.S. 
forces in some of the most decisive cam¬ 
paigns of the ■’ ar and was known as the 
"G.I.'s general" because of his genuine 
concern for the men he commanded. 

Moshe Dayan, 66, soldier-statesman who 
was an architect of Israel’s military vic¬ 
tories in 1956 and 1967 and also, while 
Foreign Minister from 1977 to 1979, of 
the Camp David accords that led to peace 
with Egypt. As Defense Minister in 1973, 
he was accused of leaving Israel vulnera¬ 
ble to surprise attack in the October War. 
Always something of a maverick. Dayan, 
who lost an eye fighting the Vichy French 
in Syria in 1941. became a passionate ad¬ 
vocate of coexistence between Jew and j 
Arab. 

Will Durant, 96, Pulitzer-prizewinning his¬ 
torian and "biographer of mankind " His 
monumental, eleven-volume The Story of 
Civilization, one of the most popular his¬ 
tory series ever published, was written 
with his wife of 68 years, Ariel, 83, who 
died just 13 days earlier. 

Wfilliam Holden, 63. whose rugged good 
looks and raspy baritone graced more 
than 50 films, including Sunset Boulevard. 
Picnic. The Bridge on the River Kwai and 
[ Network He won an Oscar in 1953 for his 
i hard-bitten prisoner of war in Stalag 17. 

Joe Louis, 66, the "Brown Bomber," one of 
the best heavyweights ever, whose thun¬ 
derous punch leveled the likes of James J. 
Braddock. Billy Conn and Tony Galento. 

In a memorable vengeance match with 
racist overtones that was over in a light¬ 
ning 2 min 4 sec. of the first round, he 
crushed Germany’s Max Schmeling in 
I 1938 As champ from 1937 to 1949, he de¬ 
fended his title a record 25 times, but nev¬ 
er pocketed the monster purses common 
today and spent years in debt. 

BobMarley, 36. Jamaican prince of reggae, 
the distinctive, pulsing Caribbean blend 
of calypso and soul music that carries a 
weighty message of black pride, peace 
and Rastafarian religion. Marley rose 
from the slums of Kingston to become a 
national hero and international star. 

. Robert Mooes, 92. master builder and 
\ powerbroker of New York City and Slate 
' \ for 50 years, whose monuments include 35 
. \ highways, twelve bridges, more than 2.5 
I million acres of park land, Lincoln Center 
P and the 1964-65 World’s Fair His vision 
' inspired the reshaping—some said mis¬ 
shaping—of urban and suburban space 


Anwar Sadat, 62, President of Egypt, who 
led his country to war against Israel in 
1973, then launched a peace initiative cli¬ 
maxed by one of the most dramatic ges¬ 
tures ever made by a head of state, his “sa¬ 
cred mission” to Jerusalem in 1977 to 
proclaim his willingness "to live in per¬ 
manent peace and justice.” The 1978 
Camp David accords made him the only 
Arab leader to make peace with the Jew¬ 
ish stale, but also made him anathema to 
many of his countrymen and culminated 
in his assassination. 

William Saroyan, 72, prolific Armenian- 
American writer whose energetic works, 
notably the 1939 Pulitzer-prize play The 
Time of Your Life and the 1942 novel The 
Human Comedy, celebrated the vitality 
and diversity of the American spirit. 

Albert Speer, 76, Adolf Hiller’s architect 
and builder of monuments to the Third 
Reich who, as Minister of Armaments 
and War Production, used slave labor to 
keep the German war machine running 
The only Nazi leader to admit his guilt at 
the Nuremberg war-crimes trials, he 
served 20 years before his release in 1966 

Lowell Thomas, 89, peripatetic journalist 
and pioneering broadcaster who wrote 
more than 50 books about his globetrot¬ 
ting experiences His lecture tours and 
movie narrations, but mostly his 50 years 
as a radio newscaster, caused him, as he 
grandiloquently pul it, to be “heard by 
more people than any voice in history ’’ 

Omar TorrIJos Herrera, 52, an ebullient sol¬ 
dier who, after leading a 1968 coup, be¬ 
came Panama’s de facto strongman, 
though he served as official chief of gov¬ 
ernment only from 1972 to 1978 A mys¬ 
tery figure of no known ideology but pos¬ 
sessing formidable political ability, he 
employed shrewd negotiating skills and a 
talent for manipulating volatile national¬ 
ist sentiment to bring about the 1977-78 
treaties restoring the Panama Canal Zone 
to his country’s sovereignty. 

Natalie Wood, 43. who, in a career that be¬ 
gan at age 4, acted in 45 films, received 
three Academy Award nominations. 
Growing into a wholesome sensuousness, 
she became one of the few child actresses 
to make the transition to adult stardom. 

Stefan Cardinal WyszynskI, 79. Roman 
Catholic Primate of Poland for more than 
30 years, fiery advocate of the faith and 
defiant symbol of Polish nationalism un¬ 
der Soviet-dominated Communist re¬ 
gimes. An astute political infighler and 
I vigorous defender of social and political 
rights, he mastered a precarious form of 
cooperation with the commissars that 
preserved the church’s independence and 
helped pave the way for the development 
of the Solidarity trade-union federation. 
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Press 


Smuggling News out of Poland 

The flow of information slows to a trickle after the crackdown 

U sually, when a crisis flares, the chief | or pictures was threatened with j 
concern of news organizations is get- One of the first to make it throuah \ 


W concern of news organizations is get¬ 
ting their reporters and cameramen on 
the scene. But when the crackdown came 
in Poland, the Western press faced a dif¬ 
ferent problem. Scores of journalists, in¬ 
cluding two Time correspondents, were 
already inside the country, but they could 
not get their dispatches out except by sub¬ 
terfuge. Said Los Angeles Times Manag¬ 
ing Editor William Thomas: “We’ve nev¬ 
er seen such a complete clampdown on all 
avenues of information” Added New 
York Times Foreign News Editor Robert 
Semple Jr.: “Even in Iran you could al¬ 
ways find a telex somewhere. You at least 
had two-way communications.” 


or pictures was threatened with jail. 

One of the first to make it through was 
Sygma Photographer Henri Bureau, 41, 
who was on assigimient for Time. He had 
photographed Solidarity’s last meeting at 
the Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk just before 
martial law was imposed, then made his 
way back to Warsaw, taking pictures of 
troop movements through the window of 
his car. Leaving all his equipment behind. 
Bureau stuffed 30 rolls of film in his snow 
boots and rode an unheatcd train in sub¬ 
zero weather to Berlin with L'Express 
Correspondent Jacques Renard. Said Bu¬ 
reau: “The East Germans searched every¬ 
thing. They looked under seats with flash¬ 


lights and brought in ladders to go over 



Photographer Henri Bureau, right, talks to reporters in Paris after arriving from Warsaw 

"They looked under seats with flashlights. Then they checked us one by one. ” 


Editors lost direct contact with their 
correspondents last Monday, when the 
last telex lines were shut down. By that 
time, telephone communication had been 
cut off and journalists summoned to War¬ 
saw for reaccreditation. They were told to 
stay within city limits and not take pic¬ 
tures on the streets. 

But if Poland's generals hoped to seal 
off the counti 7 from the outside world, 
they underestimated the determination of 
Western journalists. Dispatches and film 
continued to trickle out of the country, 
smuggled by departing tourists, sympa¬ 
thetic Poles and the occasional journalist 
whose visa had expired The risks were 
high. Automobile border checks were rig¬ 
orous; outgoing rail passengers ran a 
gauntlet of Polish and East German in¬ 
terrogation and baggage checks. Film, 
camera eqiupment and video cassettes 
were con&cated. Anyone suspected of 
to iMve with written reports 


the overhead compartments. Then they 
checked us one by one.” The Solidarity 
leaflets Renard was carrying were confis¬ 
cated. but he and Bureau were not de¬ 
tained. After arriving in East Berlin, they 
promptly flew to Paris. 

Other journalists successfully hid rolls 
of film in their pants, sewed video cas¬ 
settes into the lining of coats, and photo¬ 
graphed notes for easier concealment. 
Mark Phillips, 33, a London-based corre¬ 
spondent for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., smuggled out a videotape contain¬ 
ing reports from CBC, CBS, NBC and BBC in 
the third interior compartment of a zippier 
bag. At one point he said, an East Ger¬ 
man guard was “one zip away" from the j 
tape when Phillips distracted him. 

But some newsmen were not so lucky. 
Bernard Grace, a reporter for NBC affili¬ 
ate WTCN in Minneapolis-St. Paul, ill-ad- 
visedly took his cameras along when he 
tried to leave Poland with two weeks’ 


worth of reporting on video cassettes. Said 
he: “When the East German guard saw 
my gear. 1 was taken off the train and led 
into a room where they went through my 
luggage, piece by piece. Then I was strip- 
searched.” After eight hours of interroga¬ 
tion Grace was released, but his tapes 
were taken from him. A British reporter 
got desperate as his train approached the 
Czech border and stashed a video cassette 
in the nearest hiding place—which 
turned out to be an incinerator. 

T o supplement the sketchy reports 
coming out of the country, journalists 
rushed to points where travelers from Po¬ 
land were disembarking- Vienna. Wpst 
Berlin, Frankfurt, Munich and several 
cities on the Baltic coast At the East sta¬ 
tion in Vienna, some 50 journalists gath¬ 
ered every day to meet the Chopin Ex¬ 
press, "a rolling newspaper with a story in 
every seal,” as ABC’s Peter Jennings put it. 
Trouble was, most of the stories were sec¬ 
ond- and third-hand Said Fritz Ullrich 
i Pack, editor in chief of the prestigious 
Frankfurter Altgemeine Zeitung: “You 
hear so many implausible things I keep 
telling my staff that we must be cautious.” 

All Europe became a listening post. 
At the BBC monitoring service in Caver- 
sham, 40 miles west of London, teams 
of Polish BBC employees, assisted by a 
bristling array of antennas at a nearby 
receiving station, worked around the 
I clock recording every word broadcast 
from inside Poland The three Ameri¬ 
can networks launched elaborate infor¬ 
mation-gathering operations at a total 
cost of about $1 million. CBS News set 
up a bureau in the Frankfurt-Sheraton, 
with private telephones, a telex, and 
even a microwave relay unit on the roof 
so that information could be beamed 
rapidly back to the U.S. But abc, which 
had set up a courier system in ca.se of 
an emergency in Poland, was first on 
the air with a report showing tanks and 
soldiers in Warsaw on Monday night, a 
full day ahead of the competition. 

By week's end Western reporters m 
Warsaw found most of their usual sources 
spouting the government line, languish¬ 
ing in jail or lapsing into terrified silence. 
Without gas or rental cars, it was difficult 
to get around the capital, much less ven¬ 
ture outside it. But at least one enterpris¬ 
ing newsman, Bradley Graham of the 
Washington Post, did gel through the 
government cordon and filed an eyewit¬ 
ness report from Gdansk, 170 miles lo the 
northwest Finally, on Friday. Polish mil- 
/ itary authorities reinstated one telex line, t 
Reporters who wanted to use it. however, 
were required to submit their dispatches 
to a government censor and quote only 
ofheial sources. "The joys of open cover- / 
age," said Mark Phillips of the CBC. “are 
over for a long time.” —0y/mice Castm. 
neperM ty PX Ceatu/Botm and Gngary H, J 
memnM/Wmruw _ .. . y 
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Playing Both Santa and Scrooge 

Congress maps up one budget as the President shapes another 


T he options are presented starkly. One 
sentence sets forth the department's 
request: another contains the recommen¬ 
dation from the Office of Management 
and Budget After hearing the arguments, 
the man who sits where the buck stops jots 
his "RR" in a small box next to one of the 
alternatives, or scribbles in a compromise. 
The disputes between Cabinet agencies 
and David Stockman's OMB have reached 
the Oval Office, where Ronald Reagan 
must play either Santa or Scrooge. Even 
as the final legislation implementmg his 
1982 budget was being rushed through an 
adjournment-happy Congress last week. 


Even so, the proposed White House 
cut from previously planned 1983 do¬ 
mestic spending is expected to total al¬ 
most $30 billion. Even some loyal Repub¬ 
licans are likely to balk. Said Majority 
Leader Howard Baker last week: “You’ve 
cut all you can from discretionary pro¬ 
grams. We may have overdone it already 
in some of them. " 

But even if the domestic-program cuts 
are accepted, they will make little dent in 
the $152 billion deficit Reagan's advisers 
are now projecting for next year. Some of 
Reagan's top aides, such as Stockman and 
Chief of Staff James Baker, have been ar¬ 



the President was working on the cuts he 
hopes to make in spending for fiscal 1983 
(which starts Oct. 1.1982). 

So far, a dozen departments and agen¬ 
cies have objected to the reductions sug¬ 
gested by Stockman, who worked out a 
draconian plan to slash $38 billion from 
the already reduced 1983 spending levels 
for domestic programs. Most of the dis¬ 
putes were settled by a panel consisting of 
Stockman and top White House aides. 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, 
for example, was able to save more than 
$50 million in export and trade assistance 
programs. Other disputes, unresolved, 
went to the President. He decided that La¬ 
bor Secretary Raymond Donovan's $2.2 
billion job-training budget would be 
trimmed by only $400 million, rather than 
the $1.2 billion Stockman had proposed. 

The process is partly a familiar ploy. 
Stockman plays bad cop with his drastic 
proposals. Good Cop Reagan then re¬ 
stores some of the cuts, seeming humane 
even as he effects sizable savings. By leak¬ 
ing word of some of Stockman’s planned 
cuts, and then winning a few appeals, 
Cabinet chiefs have been able to regain 



guing that the deficit must be tamed by 
raising new revenues, perhaps through a 
windfall-profits levy on deregulated natu¬ 
ral gas, plus excise-tax increases and the 
closing of loopholes. They hoped that by 
walking the President through the tough 
budget-review process, he would become 
convinced of the need for new taxes. But 
Reagan's stubbornness on this point was 
evident at his press conference, where he 
repeated what he has been saying in pri¬ 
vate meetings. “1 have no plans for in¬ 
creasing taxes in any way,” he insisted. 
Spokesmen subsequently tried to soften 
that stance by saying that Reagan had not 
meant to rule out "revenue enhance¬ 
ments,” the White House euphemism for 
$22 billion worth of ill-defined loophole- 
lightening proposed by the President in 
September. 

R eagan has boxed himself in by oppos¬ 
ing tax hikes, declaring the military¬ 
spending increases sacrosanct and post¬ 
poning the much needed reform of the 
Social Security system. Consequently, he 
seems resigned simply to living with the 
resulting large deficits. During his cam¬ 
paign Reagan had pledged that his pro- 

_ ■:ik^ __ g. L..J.1 1 ■ ... —. — 


gram “will give us a balanced budget by 
1983," and as recently as Sept. 24 he re¬ 
peated his goal of a balanced 1984 budget,, 
But at his press conference last week he 
said, “1 think it is hi^ly unlikely that the 
budget could now, in these new circum¬ 
stances, be balanced by 1984.” He added, 
“This is not a case of a broken promise. 
This is a case of circumstances beyond our 
control.” 

The President did move to fulfill one 
promise last week: he announced that he 
would ask Congress to dismantle the De¬ 
partment of Energy, formed only four 
years ago, and transfer most of its func¬ 
tions to the Commerce Department. The 
new plan, however, may be little more 
than a shell game, since no branch of the 
present Energy Department will be im¬ 
mediately eliminated. 

One bipartisan target for congression¬ 
al cuts next year will undoubtedly be the 
military, despite Reagan’s determination 
to keep the Pentagon budget out of harm’s 
way. As part of the final rush to adjourn¬ 
ment last week. Congress, with almost no 
deliberation, passed a 1982 defense bill to¬ 
taling $199.7 billion, which is $1.2 billion 
less than Reagan requested but $28.3 bil¬ 
lion more than in last year’s budget. Even 
the bill’s congressional sponsors noted 
that It was bloated with the type of waste 
the White House has vowed to fight. Bak¬ 
er said that up to $10 billion could have 
been cut “without affecting the quality of 
our defense. " 

The House also quickly and quietly 
voted itself a nice little Christmas gift, 
doubling to more than $18,000 the 
amount of outside income members will 
be permitted to earn each year. “This is 
the pickpocket’s way,” cried dismayed 
Republican Millicent Fenwick of New 
Jersey after the unrecorded vote. The 
Representatives also voted to allow them¬ 
selves tax deductions for the cost of main¬ 
taining a second residence in Washing¬ 
ton. The sneaky, swift maneuvers seemed 
particularly ill suited in this season of fis¬ 
cal austerity. Other last-minute actions: 
the narrow approval, by a 205-to-203 
vote, of a scaled-back $11 billion version 
of the bill providing for farm subsidies 
and price supports, and restoration of the 
$122-a-monlh minimum Social Security 
benefit (revoked earlier this year) to 3 mil¬ 
lion elderly citizens who do not otherwise 
qualify for payments. 

The Administration’s strategy on the 
1983 budget should be in place before 
Christmas, when Reagan flies west for re¬ 
juvenation. The big question: How large a 
deficit will be politically tolerable to the 
President? Congress has already fled the 
snowy capital to hear at countless Christ¬ 
mas parties how this year’s policies are 
being received. Next month it will all be¬ 
gin anew, when Reagan outlines in the 
State of the Union messa^ his next ofibn- 
sive for tackling the country's lingering 
economic malaiM. —ayWaUarlmuietm- 
K ipor M IvOmM OH k w Itliminillll t K if i M U 




“They Are Cowardly Bums” _ 

So says Reagan as Italy s Red Brigades kidnap a U.S. general 

W hile the world was keeping a wary I reduced the number of terrorist acts tc 
eye out for a Libyan attempt on about 900 this year. 


WW eye out for a Libyan attempt on 
President Reagan or some other U.S. offi¬ 
cial, terror struck from a different, and 
unexpected, quarter. A few grim facts 
came in an anonymous telephone call to 
the ANSA news agency in Milan: “This is 
the Red. Brigades. We have kidnaped 
Brigadier General James Dozier. A com- 
mimiqu^ wiU follow.” 

A second anonymous call, a day later, 
was even more ominous. It described 
E)ozier as “the hangman of NATO” and 
said he was being held in a “people’s pris¬ 
on, where he will be judged by the prole¬ 
tariat.” No mention was made of ransom 
or terms for his release. 

Dozier, 50, is the highest-ranking 
American Army officer at NATO's South¬ 
ern Europe land forces headquarters in 
Verona, with the title of Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics and Administration. 

Four men dressed as plumbers knocked on 
his apartment door, clubbed him over the 
head and carried him off after binding his 
wife Judith, 47, with chains and tape. By 
the time her frantic banging against floors 
and walls aroused neighbors, the kidnap¬ 
ers had a four-hour lead. By week’send po¬ 
lice had found no trace of Dozier. Indeed, 
they have found none of the hideouts used 
in half a dozen kidnapings during the past 
.three years by the brutally efficient Bri¬ 
gades. Ambassador Maxwell Rabb, who 
has been under tight security because of an 
alleged Libyan plan to assassi- 
nate him, cut short a visit to NATO Officer Dozier 
Genoa and returned to Rome 
to coordinate the U.S. side of 
the kidnap watch. 

Dozier, a 1956 graduate of 
West Point, is one of seven 
generals and six admirals 
among the 12.000 U.S. mili¬ 
tary personnel in Italy. The 
Arcadia, Fla., native is quiet 
and proper, and lived in un¬ 
spectacular style His career 
includes decorations for com¬ 
bat in Viet Nam and com¬ 
mands in Germany and at Fort Hood, 

Texas, but he had been in Italy less than 
18 months and was outranked at the Ve 
rona base by its Italian commander. A 
U.S. official speculated that his abduction 
was a "symbolic” act: "He’s American, 
he’s a general, he’s part of NATO.’ 

It was the first time that the leftist 
Red Brigades had attacked an American 
during their eleven-year campaign to de 
stroy Italy’s Establishment. Terrorism in 
Italy peaked in 1978, when 2,395 terrorist 
attacla were attributed to Italy's left and 
right, including the Brigades’ kidnaping 
and murder of former Prime Minister 
Aldo Mono. But a police crackdown, aid 
ed by the testimony of Brigades and other 
toTOTist turncoats, has led to 1,650 arrests 
: «q{)0se the idetdogical spectrum and has 


reduced the number of terrorist acts to 
about 900 this year. 

As a result, the Brigades have been 
more selective about their targets, aiming 
at those with the greatest publicity value. 
In September the Brigades’ “fall offen¬ 
sive” manifesto warned of a strike against 
a “high-ranking NATO-U.S. target.” On 
Sept. 15 a West German terrorist unit 
near Heidelberg ambushed an automo¬ 
bile carrying General Frederick Kroesen, 
commander of U.S. Army forces in Eu¬ 
rope. Kroesen escaped with only minor 
injuries, but U.S. generals in Europe were 
advised to safeguard themselves. Little 
was done. Dozier went on living in his 
top-floor apartment in downtown Vero¬ 
na—the city of blood feuds and doomed 
love in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet — 
in a building without a doorman or even a 
resident superintendent. 

The pattern of Red Brigades kidnap¬ 
ings has been to draw out the agoniz^ 
suspense for governments and the fam¬ 
ilies of victims, often issuing two or 
three shrill polemical communiques be¬ 
fore setting ransom. One possible demand 
in the Dozier case' scrapping a plan 
to install 112 nuclear-tipped American 
cruise missiles in southern Sicily in 
1983. 

Whatever the terms, the situation 
will put to the test President Reagan's 
stated opposition to dealing with terror¬ 
ists. During a brief exchange with report- 
ers on Friday, he declined to 
Dozier would bargain. But 

his frustration was evident. 
Said the President- “I would 
like to be able to ... say to the 
people who do these things 
Ithatl they are cowardly bums, 
they aren't heroes, and they 


don't havea cause that justifies 


what they're doing.’ 



Police escort Wife JudWi from thetr home 

Ad unguarded life, despite threats. 


Labor Secretary In Wastalngten 

Labor Troubles 

More questions for Donovan 

T he legal problems of Labor Secretary 
Raymond Donovan are deepening. A 
special prosecutor will probably be ap¬ 
pointed this week to investigate allega¬ 
tions that Donovan witnessed an illegal 
payoff by his New Jersey construction 
firm to a corrupt union official in 1977. In 
addition, TIME has learned that investiga¬ 
tors are looking into the possibility of per¬ 
jury in Donovan’s testimony at his confir¬ 
mation hearing, when he claimed he had 
never met New Jersey Gangster Salvatore 
(Sally Bugs) Briguglio 

Just before Donovan was confirmed 
in February, the FBI told the Senate Labor 
and Human Resources Committee that 
Mobster Ralph Picardo had claimed to 
have received regular payoffs from Dono¬ 
van in the 1960s for labor peace. Picardo 
had testified for the Government to help 
convict several Teamsters Union officials 
of racketeering. According to the tbi. Pi¬ 
cardo contended that Briguglio. a victim 
of a mob execution in 1978, had shared 
these payoffs. When asked about this at 
his Senate hearings, Donovan denied giv¬ 
ing any bribes, called Picardo “murdering 
slime ” and testified three times that he 
had never even met Briguglio Because 
the FBI reported that it could not verify Pi- 
cardo’s charges, the committee accepted 
Donovan's denials But since the hear¬ 
ings. Time has learned, other witnesses 
have told federal investigators that they 
had seen Donovan and Briguglio togeth¬ 
er. Donovan refused to comment on the 
investigation, but President Reagan de¬ 
clared at last week's piess conference: "1 
have had assurances that there are no 
grounds to these charges.” 

The special prosecutor is also expect¬ 
ed to look into dealings between Done- ; 
van’s former company, Schiavone Con- i 
struction Co., and William MasscUi, a 
member of New York’s Genovese Mafia 
faimly. Masselli heads aij^cavatiop fijjn 










that has made some $12 million under 
subcontracts with Schiavone. The FBI has 
evidence showing unusually close links 
between Schiavone oflScials, including 
Donovan, and Masselli. Masselli had a 
preferential (but not necessarily illegal) 
arrangement under which he was to be 
paid 7)4% of the cost of his company’s 
work for Schiavone "off the top," as his 
firm’s profit. He collected some $250,000 
in such fees for subway work and is suing 
Schiavone for about $630,000 more. The 
Schiavone company also loaned Masselli 
$200,000 to start the subway job. 

Over the past three years, Masselli 
was the target of FBI agents, wiretappers, 
stakeouts, prosecutors and federal grand 
juries. These investigations produced re¬ 
ports of an alleged $5,000 payoff to New 
York City Democratic Congressman 
Mario Biaggi. The money was said to 
have come from a paving contractor who 
was seeking dumping privileges at a city 
landfill. Biaggi denied any such deal, say¬ 
ing: “It didn't happen.” Similarly, Mas¬ 
selli is alleged to have sought the help of 
Carmine De Sapio, 73, a former New 
York City Democratic leader, in leasing a 
dump site from the New York Stale Met¬ 
ropolitan Transportation Authority A 
man claiming to be an intermediary told 
Masselli that the help of De Sapio would 
cost about $20,000 De Sapio refused to 
comment on the matter. ■ 

Allen's Allies _ 

Friends throw him a lunch 

I t was part pep rally, part gesture of defi¬ 
ance. One day last week, 415 friends of 
embattled National Security Adviser 
Richard Allen gathered for a $30-a-per- 
son lunch in his honor at Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel. Master of Ceremonies 
Edwin Feulner. president of the Heritage 
Foundation, praised Allen as ‘a beacon of 
hope and light for all of us.” 

M. Stanton Evans, a contributing edi¬ 
tor of Human Events magazine, drew 
cheers when he noted that Allen had not 
joined "the George Bush apparatus" in 
the 1980 G.O.P. primaries, and added 
about Allen, “This makes you wonder 
how he got a job in this Administration ” 
Reflecting the feeling that the press had 
vastly exaggerated Allen’s alleged con¬ 
flicts of interest, the Rev. Norris W Syd- 
nor, a Baptist minister from near by in 
Maryland, used the invocation to declare: 
"We think about the free press and some¬ 
times the threat that it has on our freedom 
in America." 

One oddity: of the six supporters who 
signed the 1.400 invitations, only Feulner 
attended. The no-shows: Brewer Joseph 
Coors, Financier Justin Dart, former 
Treasury Secretary William Simon, the 
Moral Majority’s Rev. Jerry Falwell and 
Columnist WilUJam Buckley. Dart was in 
the hospital, aad the oth<^ said they had 
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Those Evergreen Edioes 



’Iba Reagans with children of White House Btoffera at pre-Chriatmas festivities 


i n his studio at Chadds Ford, Pa., with a model of the White House before him, 
Jamie Wyeth invoked the gift of fancy that runs in his veins, and with his brush 
brought snow to canvas. Meteorok^cal records were shattered. The giant flakes 
covered the fountain on the South Lawn and blotted out the driveways. Cars dis¬ 
appeared. Falling snow hushed the city and drew a purple night around it, Wyeth 
stilled the melancholy world with his lovely strokes and brought the stars out one 
by one on Christmas Eve. He lighted the window of the Reagans’ bedroom with 
an artist’s alchemy of oil and watercolor, a small golden rectangle of warmth and 
hope. It is a reminder that joy and thanks, for the moment, can overwhelm chaos 
and brutality, and the simple human ritual of a midnight prayer or a final pack¬ 
age wrapping can replace those rumbles of nations marching. 

Wyeth first sketched the White House last fall, as he sat cross-legged on the 
lawn. The finished painting became the Reagans’ Christmas card this year. That 
token of good will to men is not a new phenomenon in the federal city, where 
trouble is the main business. Many Presidents have turned to Christmas festivi¬ 
ties with a special fervor, to dispel for a few precious hours the gloom that usually 
presses in. Back in 1941, when war had come and news of defeat was the daily 
Washington fare, Franklin Roosevelt brought a guest to the South Portico on 
Christmas Eve. Winston Churchill looked out over thousands of troubled people 
who had gathered on the lawn with a special understanding. “Let the children 
have their night of fiin and laughter,” he said. "Let the gifts of Father Christmas 
delict their hearts: let us share to the full in their unstinted pleasure, before we 
turn again to the stem tasks in the year that lies before us.” 

So it will be in the Reagan White House, where 19 members of the family and 
close friends will come for Christmas dinner. To accompany the turkey, the Pres¬ 
ident will get his favorite sweet potatoes with marshmallows and even some mon¬ 
key bread, a thick, spongy concoction he relishes. The White House is laced with 
vivid red, green, gold and white decorations. There is a giant bunch of mistletoe 
in the foyer, a 19J4-ft Douglas fir from Spartansburg. Pa., and the gingerbread 
house in the State Dining Room has a jelly bean path to the door. 

The halls of the White House echo with music almost every day and ni^t, as 
visiting choirs take turns singing for the huge crowds that walk in awed silence 
through the candlelit state rooms. Musty portraits of Presidents from Christmas¬ 
es past have been garianded with evergreens: even Chester Arthur with his mut¬ 
ton chops got an infection of cheer. 

Ghosts are about, like that of the indomitable Abigail Adams, who was so de¬ 
termined to have a Christmas in the unfinished White House in 18(X) that 20 
cords of wood were burned in all the fireplaces to heat the bleak building. Jeffer¬ 
son, one legend has it, was so moved by the Christmas gaiety five years ]at«‘ that 
he got out his violin and played a few tunes. 

The grim news from Poland may intrude into the intimate moments of White 
House life this week. But Christmas, with its echoing cry for brotherhood, its 
pleas for peace on eatfri, is a necessary annual nourishment for the presidency, 
just as hnpotiant in some ways as the fex receipts. The stage i$magni^nt}y set 
Wo^ faasitthat Rqahld|R^eaia]] wifi add to White House cheer by ungt^ a oar- 
.cd or two, and Nancy has Ufid her househc^d that tliere wBl be snow. The fiaksfi 
Jamie Wyeth created in Octobo'have been waiting anwiid for the cue. 
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Bynw Mid Bynie: CMcvo’• two faces of Jan* 



Moore and Moore hustling a tree through the Waldorf In 5A[ Weeks 



browsers a chance lo weigh 
both her grin and her grimace. 
The magazine's 250,000 copies 
were split between the two 
faces of Jane, and news dealers 
gave each cover equal rack 
space. The results? In the city 
center (home of high taxes and 
declining services), the frown 
won out. 5 to 4. Ah. but in the 
grassy suburbs (home of belter 
schools and less violence), the 
grin look it in a breeze, 3 to 1. 


. A bunch of chilled Britons 
were warming their mittens at 
the Cross Hands Hotel last 
week. 

The winds from the sky 
whipped the snowdrifts up high, 
a blizzard was raging at peak 

When out of the white came 
a startling sight —Quoen Eliza¬ 
beth with a retinue of six 

At Gatcombe Park, she had 
seen kstne and Mark, and now 
found herself in a fix: 

While motoring home, 
she d been trapped by the storm, 
and needed shelter and tea. 

Well, the proud innkeep 
asked the Queen to upcieep a 
stairway that no one could see; 

When dinner was served, 
she ate unobserved, then again 
wafted downways by stair. 

The move was so facile that 
as she spea to her castle, pre¬ 
cious few even knew she’d been 
there' 


Getting a six-foot Christ¬ 
mas tree through the lobby of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and up to 
your suite is no mean trick. But 
for such a scene in Six Weeks. 
due out next Christmas, it 
seems that the more Moores, 
the mef^ier. In the film, OMIey 
iiiiiMft. 46'.' and Mery tvler 


Moore, 43, conduct an extend¬ 
ed holiday affair and during 
their stay in New York decide 
to install an evergreen in their 
room Says Dudley of this ec¬ 
centric behavior T like a 
character who has the best 
possible time in the most ur¬ 
gent way." 


Jane Byrne smiling. Jane 
Byrne not smiling. Chicagoans 
have seen both faces of their 
controversial mayor, but never 
at the same time. In its Decem¬ 
ber issue, however, Chicago 
magazine gave newsstand 


“We thought about wear¬ 
ing berets, but everyone threat¬ 
ened to boycott the wedding if 
we did. " So says Guardian An¬ 
gels National Director Lisa 
Evers, 28, who will marry An¬ 
gels leader Curtis Sliwa, 26, on 
Christmas Eve in Manhattan. 
Sliwa founded the red-capped 
Angels, a volunteer crime- 
fighting citizens’ patrol, back 
in 1979 in New York City. 
Since then the nonprofit move¬ 
ment has spread lo 32 other 
cities. Evers and Sliwa grew 
close this spring after she orga¬ 
nized an Angels chapter in At¬ 
lanta. Explains the rough- 



edged Sliwa. “I began acting 
more human in her presence." 


Lisa Henson, 21. was a fast- 
talking freshman when she 
complained that the Harvard 
Lampoon was “the most sex¬ 
ist organization on campus." 



Henson In her Lampoon lab 


Hardly a sentiment to win her 
favor among the club's 45 
members, almost all of them 
male. But over the past two 
years, the daughter of Muppet 
Creator Jim Henson clearly 
made a few "Pwiiie" friends. 
Last week she beat out all male 
rivals for the Lampoon's presi¬ 
dency, to become the first 
woman to achieve that position 
in the organization’s 105-year 
history The deciding factors, 
says a Lampoon staffer: “Con¬ 
summate scKial skills and great 
legs." .Says Lisa, who once 
worked as an errand girl for 
her father; “I expect my work 
here will be a lot more re¬ 
warding than carrying colice 
around for the Muppets." 
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still Stuck in the Slush 


The new year will start in recession, but growth should pick up later 


F or millions of Americans it will be 
a bleak Christmas and a grim New 
Year, and not until many months 
into 1982 will people begin to see 
the first glimmerings of the supply-side 
economic prosperity that Ronald Reagan 
promised would be the hallmark of his 
Administration. Such was the sobering 
conclusion of Time’s Board of Econo¬ 
mists last week as it met in New York 
to survey the year now ending and the 
economic outlook for the one soon to 
begin. 

After eleven months in oflfice, the 
President has reversed the trend toward 
steady increases in taxes and spending by 
the Federal Govemmment and placed the 
U.S. on a path designed to lead the econo¬ 
my toward steady long-term growth. Yet, 
as the Time economists made clear, the 
Administration at year’s end finds itself 
increasingly entan^ed in a web of eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. Some of these are due 
to the recession that is now gathering 
force with alarming swiftness, but many 
are being caused, in effect, by the Admin¬ 
istration’s policy miscalculations and 
sheer wishful thinking. In either case, the 
result has been to limit Reagan’s ability to 
push ahead with his program. 

Having promis^ to boost defense 
spending, cut taxes, protect Social Securi¬ 
ty and balance the f^eral budget by 1984, 
the President now faces the increasing 
likelihood of winding up his last year in of¬ 
fice with the biggest budget deficit in the 
nation’s history. Both Republicans and 
Democrats on Time’s board agreed that to 
avoid such a fate and the economic reper¬ 
cussions of so large a deficit, the President 
has no choice but to begin rethinking, and 
soon, many of his past promises. Summed 
up Walter Heller, chief economic adviser 
to President John Kennedy: “The Ad¬ 
ministration IS now down to what the 
White House itself admits are some fairly 
unpleasant alternatives.’ ’’ 

Normally, periods of economic con¬ 
traction call for stimulative measures 
such as cuts in taxes or increases in Gov¬ 
ernment spending to get business going 
again But the looming federal deficit is 
forcing the Administration to begin 
thinking instead of tax increases and fur¬ 
ther budget cuts. Said Alice Rivlin, direc¬ 
tor of the Congressional Bud^t Office 
and a guest at last week’s meeting: “The 
lead time on both tax and spending 
changes is necessarily very long for the 
Congress, so any serious effort to solve the 
fiscal 1983 and 1984 deficit problems 
aw ay. But.to do 


that in' the middle of a recession that is not 
yet showing any signs of getting better is a 
very serious problem.” 

The immediate difficulty is the busi¬ 
ness slump itself, and signs of the worsen¬ 
ing economy continue to multiply. Al¬ 
ready suffering throu^ one of its worst 
years in decades, the auto industry last 
week received still more bad news. New 
figures showed that sales by the Big Three 
automakers during the fimt ten days of 
December were nearly 28% lower than 
year-earlier levels, which were already 
extraordinarily depressed. On an average 
day early this month, fewer than 14,000 

cars were sold throughout the __ 

U.S., the slowest pace since 19S9, 
when the U.S. population was 
177 million, compared with more 
than 226 million today. 

Far more alarming. Time’s 
board stressed that the developing 
downturn is no longer confined 
largely to housing and autos, but 
has now spilled over into so-called 
feeder industries like steel, ma¬ 
chine tools, building supplies and. 
through them, into the national 
economy as a whole. Figures re¬ 
leased last week by the Federal 
Reserve Board showed that Indus- 
trial production dropped by 2.1% 
in November, the fourth monthly 
decline in a row. That was the 
largest one-month slump since 
May of 1980, and was a clear sig- 
nal that worse difficulties are still 
to come. Meanwhile, the Fed also 
reported that the nation’s fac¬ 
tories operated at a mere 74.9% of 
capacity during the month, a de¬ 
cline of 2 percentage points from 
the October level and of 4 4 per¬ 
centage points from the rate of 
one year ago. 

One of the developments most - 

worrisome to Time’s board con¬ 
cerned the steadily swelling inventories of 
unsold goods. Commerce Department 
data released during the week showed 
business stockpiles increasing by nearly 
1 % during October, while sales of finished 
goods fell by 2.3%. 

Bulgmg inventories frighten econo¬ 
mists because the stockpiles have the un¬ 
avoidable effect of creating a vicious cir¬ 
cle of econcnnic decline. As unsold goods 
build up, businessmen are forced to pare 
back production and lay off workers, and 
this in turn drives up unemployment, 
which currently stands at 8.4% of Uie la¬ 
bor force. As jobless lines lengthen, con- 


sumer spending shrinks, and this in turn 
causes inventories of unsold goods to grow 
even more. Said Alan Greenspan of the 
Townsend-Greenspan economic consult¬ 
ing firm: “Involuntary inventory accumu¬ 
lation by business will be an absolutely 
critical piece of evidence in gauging the 
severity of the recession in 1982, The 
more rapidly that inventories grow now, 
the steeper will be the plunge, but the 
sooner the slide will be over,” 

Time’s board proved uncharacteristi¬ 
cally wary of predicting precisely just how 
steep or long-lasting the recession will 
eventually turn out to be. From the crisis 
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in Poland to tbe fiitim course of interest 
rates, the weeks and months ahead are a 
minefield of uncertainties. . jny cme of 
several factors could play havoc with 
even the most carefully devised economic 
forecast 

Nonetheless, the consensus outlook 
shows the economy continuing to decline 
into early next year, and then picking up 
at about mid-year. Preliminary Govem- 
I ment figures released last week showed 
business declining at a steep annual rate 
! of 5.4% in the fourth quarter. Time’s 
board predicted that the pace of the slump 
will slow to 2.2% during the first three 
months of 1982. Then, by the second 
I quarter of the year, the plunge should 
I have leveled off, with no more than about 
I 0.2% of decline in G.N.P. In the second 
I half of the year, the economy is expected 
to snap back and grow at an average an- 
I nualrateof4.4%. 

I Board Member Greenspan warned, 
however, that the developing downturn 
I could prove to be deeper and longer than 
I expected if capital outlays by business be¬ 
gin to shrivel in the months ahead. So far, 
j most spending plans by businessmen on 
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new plants and equipment have not been 
shel^ or scrapped, and companies are 
generally pushing ahead with investment 
programs. Yet Greenspan feared that any 
dramatic new shock to the economy, such 
as an unexpected bankruptcy of a major 
European bank, triggered by a Polish de¬ 
fault on its loans, could easily lead to 
widespread cancellations of business 
spending plans. But Robert Triffln, an In¬ 
ternationa monetary expert, doubted 
that if Poland renounced its foreign debts, 
such action would lead to a collapse in 
banking around the world. 


T he unemployment picture next 
year looks grim. In most economic 
downturns, joblessness continues 
to grow even after the economy 
starts to recover, and TIME’S board sees 
the pattern being repeated once again in 
1982. By year’s end, the board expects un¬ 
employment to stand at 8.3% of the labor 
force after peaking at 9% dur^ the sec¬ 
ond quarter of 1982. Such a jobless rate 
would match that of the 1973-75 slump as 
the worst in the postwar era. 

The bright spot in the forecast was the 
board’s encouraging outlook for 
inflation. From a peacetime rec¬ 
ord annual rate of 18.2% in the 
fiirst quarter of 1980, the level of 
consumer price rise has slowed 
fairly steadily in recent months. 
The board expects that inflation 
for 1981 as a whole will be 9.6%. 
During the first half of next year, 
the pace of price increases will 
continue dropping, perhaps to a 
low of 6.8%, but in the second half 
of 1982, when the economy starts 
to pick up speed, the rate of infla- 
^ tion may also go up. The board 
** projects that consumer prices will 
* . ^ be growing at a 7.5% rate by the 
end of next year. If that projection 
for next year turns out to be cor¬ 
rect, it would mekn that 1982 will 
have the lowest annual rate of in- 
I flation since 1977. 
f The great unknown hanging 
* over the economy next year is the 
4 level of interest rates. The sky- 
? rocketing cost of money this year 
t took the steam out of the economy 
2 and caused the recession. The 
2 business downturn is now reduc- 
1 ing the cost of money, but the 

-^ question is whether rates will start 

climbing back to their past 
heights when economic activity picks up 
after the middle of the year. Says Alan 
Greenspan: “The real economic issue is 
where does the second half of next year 
go, and the second half goes where inter¬ 
est rates go.” 

Most board members believed that in¬ 
terest levels are not likely to fall much fur¬ 
ther. Currently, the prime commercial 
lending rate that banks charge their 
most credit-worthy custmners stands at 
15.75%. The board forecasts that it will 
still be a high 13.75% in mid-1982. After 
that, TiHE's economists expect rates to 
^begig, in(i|j^ uo. xeachutg td 1«**» • * 
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by the beginning of 1983. Anything miKh 
ht^er thw that would have a very dam¬ 
aging eflect on next year’s project^ eco¬ 
nomic rebound. 

The level of interest rates will depend, 
in part, on the size of the federal deficit. 
Since he assumed office in January, Rea¬ 
gan has seen the combined effects of a 
slumping economy and towering interest 
rates wreck his Administration’s deficit 
forecasts. As the economy weakened and 
unemployment rose, tax receipts fell off, 
while outlays for such things as welfare 
and unemployment benefits climbed. 
Meanwhile, hi^ interest rates ballooned 
the carrying cost of the federal deficit, 
with the result that interest charges alone 
now account for 10% of the budget. 

Though the Administration predicted 
in September that its fiscal 1982 bud^t 
would contain a deficit of just $43.1 til- 
lion, the Congressional Budget Office said 
during the same month that the red ink 
would more probably total at least $65 bil¬ 
lion or perhaps even higher. More recent¬ 
ly, the Office of Management and Budget 
has conceded that the deficit for the year 
could top $109 billion. 

The biggest budget problems, though, 
are still to come. During 1982, the Presi¬ 
dent’s phased 25% three-year income tax 
cut package will cost the TVeasury up¬ 
wards of $27 billion in lost revenue. At the 
same time, the Administration’s defense 
spending buildup will boost the Penta¬ 
gon’s fiscal 1981 outlays by 27%, to $200 
billion, further swelling Government ex- 
I»nditures. By fiscal 1984, OMB projec¬ 
tions put the deficit at a towering $162 bil¬ 
lion, and rising. 

R egaining control over the budget 
now looms as the most difficult 
challeni^ facing the Administra¬ 
tion. Rightly or wrongly, large 
deficits have come to be viewed by Amer¬ 
icans as fiscally irresponsible. Reagan 
and other Republicans for years have 
ceaselessly hammered home the message 
that deficits are the key cause of inflation, 
even though many of them are now saying 
that they do not really matter all that 
much. 

Now the libprals are also warning 
about the size of deficits. One critic was 
Board Member Joseph Pechman, director 
of economic studies for the Brookings In¬ 
stitution in Washington, D.C. He said 
that a failure by Reagan to submit a Janu¬ 
ary budget message containing a convinc¬ 
ing and credible program for paring back 
the deficits for both fiscal 1983 and 1984 
would rekindle inflationary expectations 
all over again and send interest rates leap¬ 
ing anew. Said he: “If the Administration 
doesn’t get ahold of the budget or puts out 
numbers that everybody can easily put 
holes in. I think that we are in for quite a 
bit of trouble. Interest rates will remain 
high and will abort the recovery.” 

Board conservatives like Martin Feld- 
stein, a Harvard professor of economics 
and president of the National Bureau of 
Ecomxnic Research, continued to em- 
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the budget gap is to keep cutting to reduce 
spending. Said he; “I am continually 
struck by the fact that in 1960 only 9 % of 
the nation’s gross national product was 
spent by the Government on nondefense 
items, while by 1980 the figure had 
climbed to 17% Just cutting back to the 
1970 share, or 13%, would save roughly 
$160 billion in 1984.” 

On the other hand. Alice Rivlin ar¬ 
gued that there simply is not all that much 
left in the federal budget to cut unless the 
President begins to look at previously un¬ 
touchable spending programs. Said she- 
“To balance the fiscal 1984 budget, you 
would have to reduce Government spend¬ 
ing from 23% of G.N.P. to 19%. If you 
leave out defense spending, inleicst on the 
debt and entitlement programs such as 
Social Security and Civil Service retire¬ 
ment. you wind up having to cut every¬ 
thing else in the budget by more than 
75%. That would mean practically closing 
down the Government.” Added Charles 
Schultze. chief economic adviser to Jim¬ 
my Carter: "If you refuse to look at enti¬ 
tlements, defense or new taxes, you have a 
real problem.” 

Instead of relying almost exclusively 
on spending cuts, Heller, Pechman and 
Schultze aU proposed lists of revenue rais¬ 
ing measures designed to shrink the 1984 
deficit sharply. Each urged the Adminis¬ 
tration to postpone the third stage of the 
Reagan tax-cut package, which is sched¬ 
uled to reduce federal income taxes by an¬ 
other 10% when it takes effect in July 
1983. This, they said, would automatically 
reduce the fiscal 1984 deficit by approxi¬ 
mately $30 billion. Such action was ruled 
out by Reagan at his press conference 
last week when he stress^ that he intend¬ 
ed to stand by his income tax package as 
enacted. 

The idea of postponing the income 
tax cut brought demurrals from several 
mote conservative board members. Ener¬ 
gy Economist James McKie of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas protested, only half in 
jest,t^8salifiai(^ memberofthemid- [ 
dladgss he bad been counting heavi^ | 


the tax cut as being the first such action in 
years to benefit him directly. Now, said 
McKic, he supposed he had been right in 
suspecting all along that it was too good to 
be Lnie and that something would tran¬ 
spire to snatch away the benefit before he 
could enjoy it. 

The board’s Democrats also urged the 
Administration to adopt some additional 
revenue-raising measures. Pechman ar¬ 
gued, for example, that doubling the fed¬ 
eral excise tax on alcohol, gasoline and to¬ 
bacco would bring in another $13 billion, 
and that enacting a windfall tax on de¬ 
controlled natural gas could result in any¬ 
where from $ 10 billion to $20 billion more 
Government revenue 

In addition. Pechman offered a laun¬ 
dry list of tax reforms that he urged the 
Administration to make in order to raise 
the badly needed money. He argued that 
perhaps $6 billion could be collected sim¬ 
ply by eliminating the deductibility of in¬ 
terest on consumer loans, and $3 billion to 
$4 billion by removing the tax-exempt 
status now granted to interest payments 
received by holders of state and local 


industrial development and revenue 
bonds. Unlike tax-exempt municipal 
bonds, which are usually issued to finance 
such projects as sewer systems and 
schools, industrial revenue bonds are of¬ 
ten sold to help private developers finance 
urban redevelopment projects and some¬ 
times even suburban shopping malls. 

Such measures would be difficult to 
get through Congress during a recession, 
but some changes are essential to get the 
budget back in rein. Rivlin said that al¬ 
though Congress was exhausted by this 
year’s efforts to cut spending, there is now 
a firm recognition that action is neces¬ 
sary. Said she: “A sufficient portion of the 
Congress realizes that the budget crunch 
is very serious and that several drastic 
things will have to be done, both on the 
tax side and on the spending side.” 

In late January or early February, 
Reagan will present to Congress his bud¬ 
get for the 1983 fiscal year. In preparing 
those spending proposals, the President 
will have to face some difficult, but inM- 
capable, choices. It is going to be impossi¬ 
ble for the Administration to keep its old 
campaign promises of increasing defense 
spending, reducing taxes and protecting 
entitlement programs, without running 
up dangerous and damaging deficits. 
Some compromises between past rhetoric 
and present reality are inevitable. 

If the President does not sharply re¬ 
duce the size of the budget deficits either 
by delaying the income tax cut, raising 
other taxes or sharply cutting federal 
spending, interest rates next year are like¬ 
ly to jump back to the levels that caused 
this year’s recession. The result would 
then be another year of little or no eco¬ 
nomic growth. But if the federal budget 
can be brought under control, there is the 
prospect of a sound business expansion 
next year. The recovery of the American 
economy during the second half of 1982. 
and beyond, will largely depend on the 
budget decisions that Reagan will soon 
lake. —By Chrlstofiimr Byron 
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Reasanomlcs; Turbulent Takeoff 

A supply-side test, a financial shake-up and merger mania 


F or economists and financiers, cor¬ 
porate chiefs and small business¬ 
men, high-rolling investors and penny- 
watching savers, 1981 has been a year 
of turbulence and profound change. A 
new Administration pushed through 
Congress a radical policy that abruptly 
discarded doctrines that have domi¬ 
nated economic thinking since the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. Ameri¬ 
cans dramatically changed the way 
they save their money. Corporations 
went on an unprecedented binge of 
billion-dollar mergers. And although 
business in general was anemic, dy¬ 
namic young companies parlay^ 
technological innovations into prod¬ 
ucts that promise to improve the effi¬ 
ciency of offices, factories and homes. 

As the year began, inflation was 
ripping along at a 13% clip, interest 
rates towered at 2H% and unemploy¬ 
ment hovered at 7.4%. Clearly, the 
economy was fragile and heading for a 
fall, the depth of which is as yet un¬ 
known. On the night of Jan. 6, Joseph 
Granville, a flamboyant forecaster 
who predicts earthquakes and stock 
market turns with equal verve, sent some 
3,000 clients the tense, terse message: 
“Sell everything. Market top has been 
reached.” That warning triggered a two- 
day, 39-point plunge in the Dow Jones in¬ 
dustrial average. 

Two weeks later, Ronald Reagan and 
the supporters of the unorthodox theory 
of supply-side economics took office. The 
new Resident vowed to stimulate busi¬ 
ness by slashing taxes, even though some 
critics said that such a move at a time of 
high inflation would cause prices to spiral 
still faster. Reagan responded that he 
would curb inflation by cutting the U.S. 
budget, and urged the Federal Reserve 
Board to maintain tight control of the 
money supply Moreover, the President 
asserted that when investors saw prices 
leveling off, they would lower the return 
they demanded for their money, and thus 
interest rates would plummet. 

For several months the novelty and 
unabashed boldness of the Reagan plan 
worked like a miracle drug. Interest rates 
began to creep downward, and the Dow 
Jones industrial average hit an eight-year 
peak of 1,024 in April. But then money- 
men began growing jittery as some of 
Wall Street's most influential economists, 
led by Henry Kaufman of Salomon 
Brothers and Albert Wojnilower of First 
Boston, warned that Reagan’s goals of 
deep tax cuts, large increases in defense 
spending and a balanced budget were in¬ 
consistent and impossible to achieve. 
Nicknamed Dr. Doom and Dr. Gloom, 
Kaufman and Wdjiulower foresaw bulg- 



“1 know it’s a hell of a challenge, 
but ask yourselves: If not us, who? If 
not now, when?” 

Ronald Reagan 


if Reaganomics were put into practice. 

Nonetheless, Congress gave the Presi¬ 
dent what he wanted by passing during 
the summer the biggest budget and tax 
cuts in history. The sweeping $35 billion 
reduction in the 1982 budget was aimed at 
a broad range of federal programs. The 
tax bill included a 25%' cut in personal 
levies over three years and much faster 
depreciation write-offs for business. Price 
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tag; S280 billion in the next three yean. 

The reaction of the financial markets 
to the program was disastrous. Fearing 
huge budget deficits and more inflation, 
investors began stampeding to sell. Bond 
prices fell to record lows, and interest 
rates surged anew. By the time the 
Dow Jones average bottomed at 824 in 
September, blue-chip stocks had lost 
nearly 20% of their value in April. 

On his first day back in the Oval 
Office after Labor Day, Reagan sum¬ 
moned his Cabinet members and told 
them to find new budget cuts. Said he: 
“I know it's a hell of a challenge, but 
ask yourselves: If not us, who? If not 
now, when?” Two weeks later, the 
President asked Congress to trim $13 
billion more from federal spending in 
1982. The markets, though, did not re¬ 
spond to the new program. Some busi¬ 
ness and political critics charged that 
Reagan had not cut deeply enough, es¬ 
pecially in defense, which suffered 
only a symbolic $2 billion reduction in 
a $200 billion budget. 

In the meantime, the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board kept to its firm monetary 
stance, even though high interest rates 
had become a tightening noose around 
the economy. Chairman Paul Volcker 
pledged repeatedly to curb money and 
credit growth until inflation was 
tamed. Said he: “We will see it 
through.” 

That policy was devastating to the 
auto and housing industries, already de¬ 
pressed by two previous years of onerous 
interest rates. Car sales fell to their lowest 
level in 20 years. Housing starts hit a 15- 
year trough The slump rippled through 
steel, rubber, lumber and many other in¬ 
dustries dependent upon home building 
and automaking. Businesses, mostly 
small, were going bankrupt at a pace 42% 
faster than in 1980. 

Already reeling from these blows, the 
credibility of Reaganomics was further 
shaken in November by a bombshell arti¬ 
cle in Atlantic Monthly magazine. The 
piece quoted one of the program’s chief 
architects. Budget Director David Stock- 
man, as saying that the Administration’s 
plan had been hastily put together and 
that he had often suffei^ serious doubts 
about the strategy. Stockman called the 
President s across-the-board tax cut pro¬ 
posal a “Trojan horse” to induce Congress 
to greatly r^uce steep levies on wealthy 
taxpayers. He mused that it was merely a 
repackaging of old-time Republican 
“trickle-down” economics. 

Critics seized the opportunity to at¬ 
tack Stockman and Reaganomics. Said 
Lane Kirkland, president of the AFL-Cio; 
“Stockman was the original interior deco¬ 
rator of this economic house of ill repute 
... Now he has his story ready. He only 
played the piano in the parlor. He never 
knew what was going on upstairs.” 

Unsettled the Stoclunan ejMspde 
and alarmed by the deepening recession, 

J2epgi«ss balked (u bwnew sppadhitdUliK' 
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Aftear Rea^n vetoed a budget resolution 
and shut down numerous Government of¬ 
fices for a day, the lawmakers this month 
reluctantly trimmed an additional S4 bil¬ 
lion horn next year’s spending. 

The economic news of 1981, however, 
was not all gloomy. Inflation cooled to an 
estimated 9.6% this year, from 12.4% in 
1980. Part of the credit goes to the Federal 
Reserve, but luck also played a big role. 
Bumper harvests put downward pressure 
on f(^ prices. A global oil glut brought 
the first relief from rising energy costs in 
almost three years. No longer totally in 
command of the market, the Organiza¬ 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
decided to hold the base price of crude to 
S34 a bbl. through the end of 1982. 

Wages make up some two-thirds of 
the price of a product, and the hard core 
of inflation will not be broken until salary 
demands begin to slow. But there are 
signs of some easing on the wage front. 
During the final quarter of the year, aver¬ 
age hourly earnings have been rising at an 
annual rate of about 7.4%, against 10.5% 
in the same period of 1980. The United 
Auto Workers executive board has given 
its bargaining councils permission to re¬ 
negotiate current contracts and grant 
wage concessions to the troubled car com¬ 
panies. Employee groups at several ailing 
airlines, including BranifF and Pan Am, 
have already agreed to a 10% pay slash. 

The year's economic turmoil helped 
speed a historic shake-up of U.S. financial 
institutions. Attractive interest rates 
prompted milhons of Americans to with¬ 
draw money from banks and savings and 
loan associations, where the return on 
passbook deposits is no more than 5J%. 
Many put their cash into money-market 
funds, which are operated primarily by 
brokerage houses and financial manage¬ 
ment firms, and offered interest as high as 
17%. The assets of those funds more than 
doubled during 1981, to $186 billion. Says 
Walter Wnston, chairman of New York’s 
Citibank: “Americans are not stupid. 
They have been seeking a better return on 
their money and getting it." 

This shift in deposits, though, 
severely hit S and Ls and mutual 
savings banks, which have portfo¬ 
lios loaded with low-rate home 
mortgages. Most are losing mon¬ 
ey; some face imminent insolven¬ 
cy. During the year, more than 
200 savings institutions, many of 
them failing, merged with com¬ 
petitors. Some savings executives 
say that unless Government regu¬ 
lators give them more freedom to 
issue other kinds of loans besides 
home mortgages, their industry's 
survival will be threatened. 

The new competition for 
Americans’ spare cash has in¬ 
spired visions of giant financial su¬ 
permarkets, where customers 
could make one stop for services 
ranging firom savings accounts 
and stocks to insurance. This year 
seyeta! of the largest U.S. compa- 
, further in that dir^cdon 
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“Stockman was the tiRerior 
decorator of this econoioic 
house of ill repute. Now he 
[says] he only played the pimo 
in the parlor. He never knew 
what was going on upstairs.” 

Lane Kirkland 


by moving to acquire investment firms. 
American Express snared Shearson Loeb 
Rhoades; Prudential Insurance purchased 
Bache; Sears reached a preliminary agree¬ 
ment to buy Dean Witter; BankAmenca 
plans to absorb Charles Schwab. 

These financial marriages were only a 
small part of the record-breaking flurry of 
matchmaking that swept through U.S. 
business this year. American companies 
spent an estimated $80 billion to acquire 


some 2,200 other firms. The mergers 
linked familiar names in virtually every 
industry: Nabisco and Standard Brands, 
MOM and United Artists. Allied Stores 
and Garfinckel, Brooks Brothers. 

Why such an urge to merge? The long 
stock market slump has made the shares 
in hundreds of American companies tan¬ 
talizing bargains. In case after case, firms 
seeking growth have found it cheaper to 
buy other businesses than to build new 
factories or open new stores. 

The most alluring targets have been 
firms rich in natural resources like oil and 
minerals. For nearly two months last 
summer. Seagram, Du Pont and Mobil 
fought for Conoco in the wildest corporate 
auction ever. Du Pont prevailed only after 
hiking its bid twice, to $7.5 billion, the 
largest merger price in history. Spurned 
by Conoco, Mobil then tried to take over 
Marathon Oil. But Marathon struck a 
sudden merger deal with U.S. Steel. Un¬ 
daunted. Mobil announced that it would 
try to buy up to one-quarter of U.S. Steel. 

Critics of the Administration charged 
that Attorney General William French 
Smith had given an implicit Government 
go-ahead for takeover attempts when he 
proclaimed last June that “bigness in 
business is not necessarily badness." Yet 
the Government later showed that it 
would oppose mergers reducing competi¬ 
tion within an industry. It persuaded the 
G. Heileman Brewing Co. to drop a bid 
for Schlitz and filed a suit aimed at 
thwarting Mobil’s quest for Marathon. 

While scores of firms were swallowed 
up in 1981. hundreds more were born with 
the aid of venture capitalists, private in¬ 
vestors willing to bankroll promising en¬ 
trepreneurs. Fledgling firms this year re¬ 
ceived more than $1 billion in venture 
capital, up from $550 million three years 
ago. The seed money supported enter¬ 
prises in microelectronics, genetic engi¬ 
neering, robotics and other innovative in¬ 
dustries. Newer companies like Apple 
Computer, which makes the small desk¬ 
top computers that are popping up in 
thousands of offices and homes, and 
Applicon, a leader in the new field 
of computer-aided design/com¬ 
puter-aided manufacturing, be¬ 
came established parts of the cor¬ 
porate landscape. The growth of 
these and many other firms dur¬ 
ing a general economic downturn 
showed the underlying vitality of 
American business. 

Inflation has become deeply 
embedded in the American econ¬ 
omy during the past 15 years, and 
the problem cannot be cured 
quickly or without some perhaps 
painful adjustments. But long¬ 
term growth and the creation of 
future Jobs will be impossible 
without a return to price stability. 
Progress was made this year in 
the battle against inflation, yet fi¬ 
nal success will depend on contin¬ 
ued effort by Government, busi¬ 
ness and workers to control 
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Whorehouse Goes Hollywood _ 

Burt and Universal leave some good ole boys behind in the dust 


G ot a postal card last week from some 
folks 1 know out in Hollywood, Cali¬ 
fornia. Seems they went there to make 
a motion picture and wound up gettin' 
their grits fried by a Florida boy name of 
Burt Reynolds and that hi ole big ole gal 
from Tennessee Dolly Parton Leastways, 
that’s how they tell it. I figger it another 
way: If you plan to go to Hollywot)d, you 
better be ready to Go Hollywood. But you 
decide for yer own self. 

It all started with this whorehouse 
over by La Grange—lil town, sleepy as a 
ole hound in the August sun, 'bout half¬ 
way ’tween Austin and Houston The 
place was listed in the tax books as Edna's 
Ranch Boarding House, but everybody 
called it the Chicken Ranch. Well sir, for 
sump’n like 80 years the Chicken Ranch 
was a place a man could call home when¬ 
ever he needed to get outta his own house. 
Cowboys, cotton pickers, state senators, 
the Texas A&M football team, your 
more adventurous visiting clergy—they 
all come to Edna’s place, and damn if she 
didn’t make ’em feel right welcome The 
girls were plenny good-lookin’ and didn’t 
misbehave unless you paid 'em extra And 
if you misbehaved, there was old T.J. 
Flournoy—the town’s lean, mean sher¬ 
iff—to set you straight or th’ow you out. 
Why, ’most everybody in La Grange 
thought Edna’s was a real community as¬ 
set, Put that town on the map. 

Then this re-former, name of Marvin 
Zindler—a real pain in the hind checks— 
he started a crusade to close down the 
Chicken Ranch. And you know, he did 



Parton as queen of the Chicken Ranch 


So the girls lit out for towns a little more 
hospitable to the good life—Austin, Gal¬ 
veston, Tuuana. But that wasn’t the end of 
the best little whorehouse in Texas. No, 
sir. It wasjes’ the beginnin’. 

In 1974 Playboy magazine—and 
course they know all ’bout bein' clean and 
dirty at the same time—they ran a story 
on Edna’s Ranch by a fat, bearded jour¬ 
nalist called Larry L. King. Larry 's a good 
ole Texas boy. and he was none too happy 
seem’ one of the state’s noblest traditions 


tore down, like they’d turned the Alamo 
into a soccer stadium. So he visited La 
Grange and wrote it all up. Called it “The 
Best Little Whorehouse in Texas.” 

Then, ’fore you knowed it, some other 
Texas boys and girls took Larry’s story 
and made it into a genuine Broadway 
show. They had singin’ and jokin’ and jes’ 
enough carryin’ on to keep the folks co¬ 
rnin’ in and the vice squad out. They bad 
bad ole Marvin Zindler high-steppin’ 
through his favorite den of iniquity like a 
virgin bride navigatin’ a field of cow 
chips. They had Sheriff T.J,—they called 
him Ed Earl—and Miss Edna—they 
called her Mona—lookin’ longingly at 
each other from th’ opposite sides of mid¬ 
dle age. Best of all, they had a county fair’s 
worth of good dancin’. Cheerleaders 
shook their pompoms, Aggies stomped 
around the locker room. Edna’s girls sa¬ 
shayed up and down the big staircase, and 
the Governor did what politicians do best: 
tap dance. That show opened in 1978, and 
they tell me it’s still goin’ strong. 

T he folks that put up the money for this 
show was Universal Pictures, out in 
Hollywood. Pretty soon, they determined 
to make a movie outta The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas —and from here on, 
this story gets slipp’rier than a pig in 
warm spit. Universal hired ole Larry and 
Director Peter Masterson, and Tommy 
Tune, who got all the boys and girls to 
dance so good Now, none of them’d did 
anything like this m a movie before, but 
they figgered they knew what kinda mov¬ 
ie this show should be. Larry says he 
wanted Rip Torn and Jill Clayburgh to 
play Ed Earl and Mona. But Stevie Phil¬ 
lips, she'd produced the show, she wanted 
your major motion-picture stars. So, she 
says, “I camped out on the doorsteps of 
Burt Reynolds and Dolly Parton.” Now 
you can’t get much more major than that: 
Smokey and the Bombshell. And would 
you believe it. she got ’em. 

They got a sayin’ out there in Holly¬ 
wood: Big stars mean a big movie. With 
Burt and Dolly in it, this lil ole bitty piss- 
ant country show growed bigger than Bob 
Lilly. And what with the moneymen at 
Universal reelin’ from outsize flops like 
194! and Xanadu, they wasn’t in no mind 
to turn 20, 25 million dollars over to peo¬ 
ple who might not know their klieg light 
from their keester. Larry and Tommy and 
Peter was out of the picture before you 
knowed it. Before they knowed it, anyway. 
The way Peter tells it, ’“My wife read 
about our firing in a gossip column.” 
Larry got the news watching Miss Rona 
Barrett. “Everybody had been saying my 
rewrites were the but things since the Bi¬ 
ble,” he says. “Then suddenly we were 
fired. If Burt wants to make Smokey and 
the Bandit Goes to the Whorehouse, he ; 
will. Whatever he wants, he gets. We 
exchanged a couple of i^y letters. 
JHe invited -me to ,Cali&ni^a'...to'.'|||^- 







We acted like seventh-grade bullies.” 

Burt sounds like the happiest kid in 
the schoolyard. He’s happy to talk about 
Dolly: "Everyone wants to see us together. 
The chemistry between us is special; one 
and one makes three. We both have the 
naive feeling that if you love people, 
they’ll love you back.” Universal is lovin’ 
Burt and E>oliy to the tune of ’bout a mil¬ 
lion an' a half each, plus a share of the 
profits. To get them. Universal hired Col¬ 
in Higgins—who come from out near 
Australia. Lord a’mighty—to rewrite 
Larry’s script and direct the thing. With 
Burt and Dolly onboard, there had to be a 
few changes. Like, ten of Carol Hall's 
songs from the show went back in her 
trunk, and Dolly wrote four of her own. 
Then, says Higgins, “I reduced their ages, 
and shot Burl’s and Dolly’s personalities 
into the characters." Higgins directed 
Dolly in her first movie. Nine to Five, 
where she played a sexy secretary. In that 
one, I hear, Dolly didn’t know you shoot 
scenes from a movie one at a lime and in 
funny order, so she came to the set with 
the whole script memorized. 


T his time Dolly’s actin' like a happy 
pro—though things were rough at the 
start, what with all those changes “In the 
beginning there was a lot of bloixl on the 
project” is how she tells it Now it’s all 
greasepaint. “Since 1 was 14 I’ve worn 
enough makeup to sink the Mayflower," 
she says "Here I wear six wigs, 17 differ¬ 
ent costumes. The whole thing is sexy fun 
1 make a belter whore than a secretary 
anyway. And Burl, he’s so wonderful and 
I love him so good." One day Dolly and 
Burt were shootin’ a number called / iVill 
Always Love low. and Burl's parents 
came in to see it. After the take, Dolly 
jumped up and shouted to them, “Tm 
kissin’ your boy and 1 ain't gonna slop just 
’cause you're here!" 

Ever’ time Dolly walks onto the set in 
some wild new outfit, the boys in the crew 
start howlin' like prairie wolves. Dolly, 
though, she takes it in stride. In the movie 
she looks down at her front porch and 
says. “I can’t balance these things, let 
alone get up on my toes. If I fell down, 
they’d have to milk me to get me up." As 
for her own overripe body. Dolly repeats 
Joan Rivers’ joke about her “Orson 
Welles designer jeans" and shrugs and 
smiles and says, ' My fat never made me 
no less money." 

But what about the folks that started 
the whole thing? “A year ago I was sick 
about it,” says Peter Masterson. “Now I 
think it was the best deal I ever made. 
They paid me to direct it and then I didn’t 
have to.” And Stevie Phillips, she says, 
“It’s a brainchild I didn’t want to see 
changed. Now it has adoptive parents.” 

Well, folks, that’s about it. The big 
new Best Little Whorehouse will appear in 
picture houses next summer. That’s when 
Larry and you and me’ll see whether the 
ft^s at Universal did what they set out to 
do: make chkkea salad out of the Chick- 
;enRrach. —dyMeAm/CMHM. 

/bvatM 
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Boulez Ex Machbta _ 

The composer turns to computers for a major new work 


I f there is one international musical fig¬ 
ure who can truly be described as prote¬ 
an, it is Pierre Boulez.. The former enfant 
terrible of French composers, who com¬ 
bines a brilliant mathematical mind with 
an expert musical ear, Boulez has been 
the chief theoretician of the postwar sen- 
alist movement. During his tenure as 
music director of the New York Philhar¬ 
monic from 1971 to 1977, he introduced 
audiences to unfamiliar repertory by fa¬ 
miliar composers like Liszt, and startled 
them with lucid, penetrating readings of 
standards like Debussy's La Mer. Under 
his baton the orchestra reached a level of 
technical precision that it had lacked for 
years under his predecessor, Leonard 
Bernstein. From 1976 to 1980. Boulez pre¬ 
sided over the controversial Patrice 
Chereau productions of Wagner's Ring 
cycle at Bayreuth—^an incisive interpreta¬ 
tion of the mythological saga, which can 
now he heard, in digital sound, on Philips 
Records (16 discs, S150). 

For much of the past decade, though, 
Boulez, 56, has been absorbed in his work 
as director of IRCAM —the Instiiut de 
Recherche et de Coordination Acoustique/ 
Musique. The institute, part of the Pom¬ 
pidou arts center in Paris, is devoted to 
research and collaboration between sci¬ 
entists and musicians. It is here, on the 
front lines of music’s progressivist move¬ 
ment. that Boulez for the first lime in his 
career has turned to modern computer 
technology to produce his newest work 
R^pons (response). 

As performed under Boulez’s direc¬ 
tion last week, it is the most impressive 
piece yet to emerge from the hitherto un¬ 
easy marriage of music and technology. A 
formidable technical achievement, it is 
also a work that makes a direct appeal to 
the emotions, the sign of a masterpiece in 
any era. 

R4pons is scored for three groups, ar¬ 
ranged in a large rectangle. An instru¬ 
mental ensemble of 24 musicians sits on 
a raised platform in the center, facing 
the conductor. Stationed symmetrically 
around the room are six soloists, also on 
platforms, playing two pianos, electric or¬ 
gan, harp, cimbalom, vibraphone and xy¬ 
lophone, with each instrument wired for 
sound. A half-dozen technicians operate 
a bank of machines on ground level be¬ 
hind the conductor. The most important 
is the advanced 4X computer developed 
at IRCAM that can alter and transform 
li’ze musical sounds with a speed that al¬ 
lows it to function as effectively as a new 
instrument itself. The performance—^the 
Ftanch immiere—took place in subur¬ 
ban BoM^ in an auditorium resembling 
a gynjiutsilljpt, because no hall could he 


found in Paris to suit the nonproscenium 
requirements of the piece. 

The 18-minute work falls into easily 
understandable sections, each based on 
the classic principle of tension and re¬ 
lease. The first section is for the instru¬ 
mental ensemble only, unaided by elec¬ 
tronics. The tension is created by rapid, 
repeated-note figurations and massed 
sonorities. The release, such as it is, 
comes from a series of eerie tremolos and 
trills reminiscent of the doom-laden flute 
flutterings in Strauss's opera Salome. 
The soloists enter with a computer-assist¬ 
ed arpeggio, vibrating and echoing over 
the six large loudspeakers that are sta¬ 
tioned around the hall Then the soloists 
and the ensemble interact, responding to 



Piem Boulez leadng IMpons In France 

A fine marriage ofmusic and technology. 


each other in the manner of Renaissance 
polyphony. 

As the piece develops, a furioso sec¬ 
tion for the ensemble is followed by elec¬ 
tronic responses from the soloists until the 
entire orchestra begins to fragment, a vio¬ 
lin jutting out here, a trombone blasting 
there. Ripons gradually increases in 
rhythmic complexity as held notes in the 
brass arch over the busily insistent sound 
beneath, The impression is of the turning 
of a gigantic wheel in space. The piece 
ends quietly on a stationary but disquieted 
chord; rest is achieved at last, but not 
peace. 

And this is only Part 1. Commis¬ 
sioned by the Southwest German Radio 
and premiered in October at Germany’s 
Donaueschingen festival. Repons will 
soon acquire a second half from Boulez. 
No matter how that turns out. it is al¬ 
ready clearly a major work by a composer 
who is still boldly extending music’s 
fKnciirnxw. 
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-Education- 


Two Centuries of Elitisni 


Phi Beta Kappa stillflourishes amid changing standards 


I t all began over a cool brew in a [ 
warm tavern. Young gentlemen 
at the College of William and 
Mary in revolutionary Virginia 
drew up plans for a society of good 
fellowship and spirited debate. 

(Sample topic: “Whether Polyga¬ 
my is a dictate of Nature or not.”) 

They devised a secret handshake 
and an initiation rite. The group, 
in fact, might have ended up as 
just one more fraternity but for a 
sober motto—and philosophy— 

based on the Greek letters <^BK : ._ 

“love of wisdom the guide of life.” TtwkeyitMlf 
The Virginia chapter collapsed af¬ 
ter only five years, in 1781, but not before 
it had sent an emissary north to Yale and 
Harvard. This month in Cambridge, 

Mass., the Alpha chapter at Harvard, 
which, more than any other has helped 
shape Phi Beta Kappa into the national 
honor society it b^me, celebrates its 
lOOth anniversary. 

There is much to celebrate. Less than 
ten years ago. on many college campuses, 

<t»BK was regarded as odiously “elitist." 

At Cornell in 1973, half of those invited to 
join turned down the offer. At Duke Uni¬ 
versity in 1968, the student newspaper 
balked at printing the list of new mem¬ 
bers. Today everybody is eager to join, 
partly because undergraduates again 
think the distinctive gold <I>BK key may 
help unlock the door to worldly success. 
Harvard's chapter, which boasts such no¬ 
table alumni as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Henry Ad¬ 
ams, is flourishing. And when, as part of 
the bicentennial festivities, it recently 
sponsored a panel discussion on “Literacy 
and the Search for a Livable Future” at 
Harvard’s cavernous Sanders Theater, 
there was no shortage of academic talent 
on hand Significantly, though. Harvard 
Dean Henry Rosovsky and other panel¬ 
ists had trouble deciding 
what kind of “literacy” they 
meant: Should it be Ae tra¬ 
ditional "literacy of expres¬ 
sion”? Or what Professor I 
Carl Kaysen of M.I.T. de¬ 
scribed as “scientific litera¬ 
cy." to be attained through 
less Latin and more physics 
and calculus? 

Since it became a full- 
fledged honor society in the 
mid-1800s, <l>BK's com¬ 
mitment to academic excel¬ 
lence has not wavered. 

Higher education in Ameri¬ 
ca is changiag. Today the 
selection of an elite appears 




differ markedly in quality. There 
are about 2,0(X) four-year institu¬ 
tions in the U.S. The national 
‘I>BK office in Washington. D.C., 
has 20 file drawers full of applica¬ 
tions for new chapters. But it now 
limits membership to 228 colleges 
and universities and will not grant 
any new chapters without person¬ 
al visits to assess the quality of fac¬ 
ulty. librai^, and honors pro¬ 
grams. Individual chapters have 
been advised to require candi- 

_ dates to demonstrate knowledge 

tself of foreign languages and math as 
part of a strong liberal arts back¬ 
ground. That has meant that Georgia 
Tech, because it mainly trains engineers, 
has never had a chapter. d>BK guidelines 
also indicate that new members rank in 
the top tenth of their class, a standard that 
made Bryn Mawr refuse a chapter on 
grounds that all Bryn Mawr women are 
academically elite. The grade inflation 
that began in the late '60s has made it dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish the brilliant from the 
merely bright Many college chapters, in¬ 
cluding Harvard's, now e.vamine the rec¬ 
ords of candidates to be sure their gocxl 
grades were not garnered in too many 
“gut” courses. 

T here are 375,000 key holders in the 
U.S Among them is a generous sprin¬ 
kling of leaders in government and busi¬ 
ness, as well as a lion's share of profes¬ 
sors. For new job seekers, the benefits of 
carrying a key are hard to assess. ‘Quite 
frankly, sometimes it’s a hindrance,” says 
John Delgrosso, an administrator at New 
York University. “People are seen as 
overqualified, and other people feel 
threatened by that.” Most corporations 
hire out of graduate school and judge ap¬ 
plicants accordingly. But a spokesman at 
a New York brokerage firm admits: ''A 
key is something we'd look 
at twice.’’ 

Whatever the value, the 
attitude today is “If you’ve 
-got it, don’t flaunt it.'’ A key 
is rarely sported on a vest 
chain or dangled haughtily 
overa ddcolletage. Says Del- 
gross©: “You see it at law 
school and medical school 
interviews. After that it 
goes back in the drawer." 
All perfectly fitting, sug¬ 
gests Harvard’s John Fin- 
1^, Hiol Professor of Greek 
Literature Em^ttn. The ^ 
key is not for success, he 
says. “It is for viaknis the 
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High Pid dle-P i ddlins _ 

THE CONFIDENCE MAN IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by Gary Lindberg; Oxford: 319 pages: $19.95 


C on artists are familiar figures in 
American literature, though they are 
usually directed through culture's back 
door Their calling card was written by a 
19th century popular comic character 
na'med Simon Suggs. “It is good to be 
shifty in a new country " Gary Lindberg's 
elaborate study The Confidence Man in 
American Literature, uses Suggs and his 
cronies as models to examine the national 
character. The task requires the assis¬ 
tance of that old critical handyman, 
ambivalence. 

It is not news that public condemna¬ 
tion of the con man is mixed with private 
admiration for his sting More than 50 
years ago, V.L Farrington's Main Cur¬ 
rents in American Thought noted that the 
sharpster appealed to the hidden desires 
of an otherwise hard-working, pious peo¬ 
ple. Lindberg considers the ambivalent 
attitude to be not hypocrisy but rather a 
theoretical expression of American ge¬ 
nius. A con man may impoverish widows 
and orphans, but he cannot do so without 
first creating confidence And confidence, 
says the author, who is a professor of Eng¬ 
lish at the University of fjew Hampshire, 
is what America is all about. 

The reader is plunged into a make be¬ 
lief, not a make-believe world. Herman 
Melville’s novel The Confidence-Man was 
an early and largely forgotten guide. More 
studied than read, the book conjured up a 
group of impostors, gamblers, land agents 
and divines on an 1850s Mississippi river- 
boat. The only one to suffer loss of inno¬ 
cence on the trip was the reader, who had 
been exposed to a masquerade of identi¬ 
ties and motivations. He was left with a 
beftiddling sense of life as it is lived but 
Barely tinderstood. ^ 


The magician uses sleights of hand to 
create his fiction; the writer uses sleights 
of mind Edgar Allan Poe, whose stories 
and poems have put generations of read¬ 
ers into a gothic trance, took time out to 
satirize the tricks of the literary trade. His 
Eureka uses metaphysical doubletalk to 
"explain'' phiktsophy The patter creates 
credibility, leading Poe to conclude else¬ 
where that “pleased at comprehending. 


Excerpt 

KK As [the King and the DukeJ 
■ H vie to establish Active iden¬ 
tities and the manners that should 
support their roles, they provide a 
parody of rights and privileges in a 
democracy, which are gained nei¬ 
ther by birth nor strictly by merit 
but by effective persuasion and 
show. We never do know who they 
are. They hint at the underside of 
the self-made man and self-reli¬ 
ance, the freedom to become what¬ 
ever others will believe. As they 
prey on others, they illustrate not 
what energy and diligence but what 
spunk and audacity will do in a pro- 
teim society. The jack of all trades 
becomes the shape-shifting diddler, 
a remind^' of how many occupa¬ 
tions can be made to turn on the 
evasion of work. The cultural 
promise that one can make a self by 
shrewdness and diligence has, then, 
in the wotW of Huckleberry Finn, 
soured into a battle of cm flll 
artists. ■ Ww 




we often are so excited as to take it for 
granted that we assent" In “Diddling; 
Considered as One of the Exact Sci¬ 
ences," he offers the ingredients of a good 
con- "Minuteness, interest, perseverance, 
ingenuity, audacity, nonchalance, origi¬ 
nality, impertinence, and grin." 

Many a used car and intellectual lem¬ 
on have been sold with his formula. Lind¬ 
berg does not label Poe a confidence man 
but a "New World technician.” Yet tech 
man and con man are related by method. 
Writes Lindberg. "When the New World 
technician reduces complex process to 
duplicable parts, he provides the model by 
which the con man reduces another’s ges¬ 
tures to imitable steps and dissects habits 
of belief so as to manipulate them.” 

The procedure amounts to an elabo¬ 
rate game. One of the great players was 
Benjamin Franklin, whom Lindberg hails 
as America’s classic "do-it-yourself Self” 
Popular history tells a rags-to-riches tale 
that parallels the birth of the nation. His¬ 
tory is not incorrect, though Franklin’s 
Autobiography and his how-to text The 
Way to Wealth reveal a great practitioner 
of situation ethics. His affable description 
of "one of the first errata of my life" 
cannot disguise that he employed a 
highhanded scheme to break his legal ob¬ 
ligation to complete an apprenticeship at 
his brother’s print shop in Boston. 

Lindberg’s self-made men, boosters, 
gadgeteers, jacks of all trades and “shape 
shifters” share a love of the game that of¬ 
ten exceeds their lust for profits. Even 
such desperate survivors as the King and 
the Duke in Huckleberry Finn threw 
themselves wholeheartedly into their 
roles. Their shenanigans tended to cloud 
the fact that Huck relished his own dupli¬ 
cities, and nearly everyone in the book 
was tricking someone else. 

With the publication of P.T. Bar- 
num’s autobiography in 1855, says Lind¬ 
berg, the con man in America went pub- 

swindle. 
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mentum. As a great showman, Barnum 
hoodwinked the suckers and made them 
like it Who could hate a man able to 
move crowds by changing the exit sign to 
one that read, “This way to the Grand 
Egress.” His book ratified cynicism as en¬ 
tertainment. if not instruction. 

Lindberg still detects the trend in so¬ 
ciety and fiction Packaging is frequently 
given more attention than the product: 
politicians unashamedly talk about their 
image and how to sell it. In movies and 
books, notes the author, “con men now 
not only appear in a zany mix of styles, 
but they simultaneously carry on criminal 
activities and redemptive ones.” In short, 
we no longer clearly distinguish between 
the good confidence man and the bad one. 

Lindberg is a good con man. Contem¬ 
porary literary critics can be lifeless and 
dutifully impenetrable. As Saul Bellow’s 
Von Humboldt Fleisher put it in Hum¬ 
boldt's Gift, “Their business is to reduce 
masterpieces to discourse" Lindberg 
takes care of more business than most 
readers may care to handle But his new 
readings of old books demonstrate how 
ingeniously some of our best writers jug¬ 
gled the subject of high ideals and low 
practices. It is an act that requires more 
than grace under pressure In Lindberg’s 
felicitous and confident phrase, it takes 
"poise in ambivalence " — BylU. Sheppard 


Witness 


THE AGE OF WONDERS 
by Aharon Appelfeld 
Translated by Dalya Bilu 
Godine; 270 page.s: $12.95 

A boy named Bruno and his mother 
board a train to return home from a 
summer holiday. They are evidently well- 
to-do; their accommodations are first 
class and their fellow passengers fashion¬ 
able One incident mars the trip The 
train stops unexpectedly, and the non- 
Christians aboard are politely asked to 
get off and show their papers to a local of¬ 
ficial Bruno and his mother are among 
those who obey Once this is done, the 
journey resumes The setting is Austria in 
the late 1930s 

In his second novel to be translated 
into English. Israeli Author Aharon Ap¬ 
pelfeld, 49, portrays the arrival of the great 
evil that became the Holocaust as a series 
of incremental tremors. Anti-Semitism 
first manifests itself as that petty annoy¬ 
ance on the train, “bureaucracy gone 
mad" as one passenger reassures another 
Then Bruno’s elaborate twelfth birthday 
party is sobered by the arrival of an ac¬ 
tress-relative who has been fired by the 
National Theater because she is Jewish. 
The shy young guest of honor watches the 
adults argue over whether there is truly 
cause for worry: “Words 1 did not under¬ 
stand flew through the air like flaming 
torches.” His childhood ending, Bruno be- 
•“‘l’".. | ji 1iii|fr ii niii i ina i l'l iii> l i lr 



Aharon Appelfeld 


Portraying evil as a .series of tremors 

The strongest impressions are made 
by his falhei. a famous Austrian writer 
and intellectual whose once lofty reputa¬ 
tion inexorably declines, mirroring the 
growing dangers to all Jews in the coun¬ 
try A series of articles in a provincial pa¬ 
per attack his novels, calling his charac¬ 
ters "parasites living off the healthy 
Austrian tradition, not their own mar¬ 
row " Bruno remembers "We couldn’t 
even argue that the articles were written 
by an anti-,Scmite The critic, as his name 
showed, was a Jew ” The maligned au¬ 
thor grows evei more frantic and tries to 
become more Austrian than his growing 
band of tormentors “Jewish entrepre¬ 
neurs should be wiped off the face of the 
earth, they ruin everything they touch' 

I hate the Jewish petite bourgeoisie ” 
Eventually, he abandons his wife and son 
and flees to Vienna Inevitably, Bruno 
and his mother take another train trip, 
deported with the other Jews in their 
town and packed mto a cattle car heading 
south. 


T his first section of The Age of fVon- 
ders is a stunning novella, an elegiac 
distillation of incomprehension and loss. 
But Appelfeld then brings Bruno back, 
some 25 years later, to the same Austrian 
town. There has been a revival of interest 
in his father’s writings, and the son is in¬ 
vited from Israel to assist in the arrange¬ 
ments for the new edition. This shorter 
episode raises questions that are not an¬ 
swered, including the fate of Bruno’s pift- 
ents and the means by which he esca^ied 
his own destiny on the cattle train. Alad, 
the understandable passivity that Bruno 
displayed as a young boy has remained; a 
presumably heroic survivor, he now daw- | 
dies aimlessly in bars and coffee shop8,;\ 
- aJ-.trving to grasp a past that his earlier-'^ 
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You are 
not to blame if 
a man becomes 
a refugee. 

You are^ 
if he continues 
to be one. 


narrative has already captured and 
preserved. 

This anticlimactic ccxla is a letdowit 
but also a tribute to the power of what haA . 
gone before. Old friends change into pe^f 
secutors and victims; a vain, talented man 
is pushed into a corner of self-hatred; 
some people slip comfortably into betray¬ 
als while others sacrifice themselves. No 
explanations of such behavior will satisfy, 
no accounting of the Holocaust will con¬ 
tain its enormity. Appelfeld offers some¬ 
thing else. His prose never thunders or 
moralizes. It speaks in a lucid neutrality of 
tone that allows both the admirable and 
the monstrous to show themselves as they 
are and. as they sometimes do in life, to 
mingle. —ByPtuIGny 
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